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An Old Salt's Yarn. (Zrawn for the Boy's Own Paper” by S. Б. BLYTH.) 
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FOUR YEARS ABAFT THE GALLEY. 


By Јонх A. HIGGINSON, 
A utor of '* [In the Grip of (he Wind," * Two Chunmy Ле асі, etc «te. 


CHAPTER I.—JOINING SHIP. 


dere shipping firm, received a letter addressed — breakfa..-room.  * Неге they are, dad." 
„ „e Fi s tho summons, Tom to his father and bearing the Liverpool he exclaimed Ay sailing orders. I fcc! 
, stron. tight-looking boy postmark. With the missive waving sure.” 
to уау uniform of a once famous over his ;head, Cm returned to the And such, T Utter proved, since ther: 
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Mr. Strange was advised that his son had 
been appointed to, and should forthwith 
join, the ship Winged Arrow, then ready 
to leave the Mersey. A speedy leave- 
taking followed. Mr. Strange and his 
son soon reached the great seaport, and 
in a boat put off toward the vessel at 
anchor in the river. 

The Winged Arrow was a brand-new, 
full-rigged clipper of twelve hundred tons 
burden, and from jibboom end to taffrail 
as taut and well found a craft as ever 
ran forefoot over Liverpool bar. Besides 
Captain Strong,two mates and asteward 
lived aft, while fourteen hands—all British 
born—occupied the top-gallant forecastle, 
wherein stood a powerful windlass, from 
which chain cables ran through hawse- 
pipes in the “eyes.” Between the fore- 
mast and the main hatchway, a fine 
deck-house contained a spacious galley 
forward, a store- room or boatswain's 
locker amidships, while on the port after- 
side, the boatswain, the carpenter, the 
sailmaker, and the cook were housed, 
and, to starboard, accommodation was 
provided for four apprentices, all * first 
voyagers.“ 

As the boat ran alongside the gangway- 
ladder of the ship, Mr. Smart, the first 
mate, appeared, but past him Tom hurried 
without the usual recognition, until a 
sharp * Here, who are you?" brought 
the culprit up aM standing, and an expla- 
nation followed. 

* And have you never learned manners, 
sir?" the mate inquired. “As long as 
you are on board this vessel, never pass 
me without saluting--that’s the custom 
here.” 

“ I—I beg your pardon, sir,” the 
youngster replied. “I did not know 
who you were," and the mate seemed 
satisfied. 

But Tom's troubles were only beginning. 
The boatswain, & broad-as-long, heavily 
bearded little fellow of great self-import- 
ance, was directed to have the boy's 
clothes-chest promptly hauled on board, 
but on sighting it the worthy salt grinned 
a great gap from ear to ear, and to the 
mate observed, * We'll need a derrick, 
sir." 

“A derrick, bo’sun! What for?” 

“ This yere hark ‘longside, sir." 

The mate sprang on the rail. He 
smiled griinly on seeing a great box loom- 
ing like a timber-stack over the boat gun- 
wale below. The whole fanily must be 
in it," he said; "I doubt if we've any 
purchase that could lift it."' 

Let's try the windlass, sir.” 

* No, no; too riskv—-swamp all hands.” 

Anyhow, after a deal of yoh-vohing and 
make-believe exertions by half the crew, 
the unwieldy box was placed on deck, 
and then found to be several inches 
wider than the starboard deck-house 
door. 

* What's to be done?" Mr. Strange 
nervously inquired. My boy cannot 
sail without it.” 

„Well, sir," the mate replied, “ since 
you seek advice, I would suggest rigging 
it up brig-fashion, for the North American 
trade. One deck-load alone would cover 
expenses.“ 

“ But I ain really ignorant of nautical 
matters.“ the other confessed. * How 
could this rigging, as you style it, be 
done." 
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“With an axe and saw, sir," the mate 
replied. while the boatswain, holding his 
sides, fell against the rail, and the much- 
discussed box finally found anchorage 
among the cargo in the after-hold. 

Before its disappearance, however, 
some clothing was removed, and the 
interior seemed half filled by a wash- 
stand and basin, several squares of scented 
soup, and a full set of shaving materials, 
artfully supplied by an enterprising out- 
fitter. 

A large plum-cake—the last gift of a 
loving mother—was also visible, and Mr. 
Smart politely inquired if Master Топ 


Strange was accompanied by his private 


„doctor“ (cook). 

* Dear me, no!” Mr. Strange hastily 
replied. “The boy has never known a 
day's illness." 

“ Well, sir, what with the razors and 
that dutf, I expect an inquest shortly." 
the mate replied, whereupon Mr. Strange 
proceeded to inspect the sleeping-quarters 
of his son. 

They consisted of а room well.nigh 
filled bv four standing bunks and the 
clothes-chests of three apprentices —Joe 
Carr, Jack Hind, and William Bester— 
that left but a few feet of the deck 
visible. Tom's bed and bedding were 
stowed in their allotted place, while the 
shrill piping of the boatswain's whistle 
was followed by a stentorian—* Dinner 
there, aloft! апа down the rigging men 
sped like monkeys. 

Almost immediately afterwards father 
and son were confronted by three boys 
carrying to the room some steaming 
potatoes, a piece of roast becf, and a 
“kid” full of first-rate soup. 

Mr. Strange readily accepted an in- 
vitation to taste the quality of the food, 
and found it much better than he had ex- 
pected, while to atford him space in the 
house 'Carr and Hind sat out on the 
combings of the main hatch. 

Indeed, the visitor was vastly pleased 
at all he saw, and late that afternoon 
he bade his son farewell, and, wishing all 
hands a prosperous vovage, he returned 
ashore. 

That night Tom Strange stood his first 
anchor watch, and in drawing for it he 
fortunately secured a short rope-yarn 
with an “early turn in and all night 
below." Next morning “ blue peter," the 
smiling signal, was hoisted, while a tug- 
boat. bearing the captain and the pilot, ran 
alongside. 

„Man the windlass!” 

The hands assembled on the forecastle- 
head. The windlass levers were shipped 
in their respective sockets. “Give it lip, 
mien," the mate sang out, whereupon a 
song was started, and across the broad 
river floated the chorus: 


“ Blow, ve winds, hi ho! a-roving we must go: 
We'll stay no more on England’s shore, 
So let the music play. 
Come, rattle in the chain, and sail the 
main, 
Where billows toss and tempests roar, 
Ten thousand miles away.” 
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Пу means of a “jig, or small tackle, 
the four bovs kept the chain taut round 
the windlass-barrel until the cable was 
hove short, whereupon the towing hawser 
was received, and the tug moved under 
the bow. 

( То be continued.) 


„Hand to the wheel?“ 

“Anchor's away, sir," sang out tle 
mate, and in the hurry of “ cat-headirg | 
and“ fishing it" (catheads are probte 
ing timbers on either side that raise fun 
the sea to the bow each anchor, wail: 
"fishing" secures it on the rail) ‘ici. 
Strange discovered that the great seaport 
had vanished in the mists of that cold 
January morning, while right out over he 
bow loomed the smoke-belching tug, and 
bevond her a partially veiled expanse of 
white-ribbed sea tumbling before a brisk 
north-easterly breeze. 

Directly the anchor was secured, hut 
not taken inboard, three lower {орва з 
were sheeted home, and froin the iuc 
alarming cries arose. | 

* You'll run us down!" they shou’ . 
for even under that small spread of сап `4. 
the Winged Arrow forged ahead, and 
seemed determined to emulate the вр. ed 
of her namesake. 

But Captain Strong only laughed, ar 1 
sent fore and aft an order that delight. | 
the crew— 

“ Hands aloft and make sail!“ 

In the rigging men moved rapiat. 
The yard-arm and “bunt” gaskets, er 
such cordage as bound the stowed can vu 
to the spars, were cast adrift; and fr. ^ 
main-roval masthead to the boats on :: 
house the vessel was soon covered w. 
sails swelled by a spanking fair wind, a2 
along the Welsh coast she swept ir. - 
maiden voyage toward Melboun . 
Australia, 

The tug's hawser was cast off, and si ‘- 
soon disappeared in the mist astern. 

“What range, sir?” inquired th. 
mate. 

* Fifteen fathoms on the windlass ’’; a: i 
with Mr. Chart, the second mate, the bo: 
went forward to witness the“ ranging 
or placing in long loops on and before tl 
windlass such lengths of chain as wou i 
permit the anchor to clear the sh. 
without straining the cable. 

When that work was completed a.: 
hands went aft. and the first and secon? 
mates selected from the crowd such me: 
as would in future belong to the port an 1 
starboard watches. 

Tom Strange and Jack Hind becam 
members of the latter, while Joe Car 
and “ Billy“ Bester went over to th 
chief mate, none of the boys having o> 
vet experienced. any qualm ois: 
Indeed, the sea was comparativ: sna: t: 
the ship raced along almost mat nless a. 
regards roll, and within five hears ate 
had reached Point Lynas, the pilo: -tatior 
sixty miles from the Mersey. 

~“ Boat coming aft, sir," a man е is vat. 

“Ay, ay, have a line hands. and P a 
hastened to his room to serib'ie f. fea 
pencilled lines of final farewell to deen 
ones at home. A small cutter was al: 
out for the ship. 

“Stand by main braces," shout t 
captain, and soon the Winged Arr 
still, while a boat from the pilot craft .. < 
alongside, and letters were raided ov:r 
for delivery ashore. “So long «Ll sna 
a pleasant vovage," exclanica ае wu. 
wart Channel guide, and over tue side Ке 
went. 

* Allclear,captain. Haul: vor li: e.” 

“Fill away the main yw . and + 
rapidly increasing motion t'e boc. 
ship sped down the Irish Sea. 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


“TTERE! I'm about sick of this!" cried 
Hutton. 

He banged down his books upon the 
desk in a rage, and glared round upon the 
small group of boys as though daring them 
to contradict him. 

„What's up now?" asked a round-headed, 
light-baired boy with а continual twinkle in 
his eye. 

" Same old game," replied another of the 
group, Appleby by name. Old Hutton’s 
been catching it from Litchfield again.”’ 

“And has got his monkey up in conse- 
quence! said he of the round head, who 
rejoiced in the name of Pollitt. *' Seems to 
me Hutton's always getting his monkey up 
about something.” 

Hutton glared across at him so fiercely that 
Pollitt gave а burlesque shriek and slid off 
the desk ав though in agonies of fear, while 
others dodged, grinning, behind Appleby for 
protection. 

“ Keep that savage beast off me, Appleby,” 
nequavered. *'You're the very chap that can 
manage him in his dangerous moments." 

“I must say,” said Appleby quietly, that 
I think Litchfield's unfair." 

Hutton was his chum, and he was one of 
those fellows who speak up for their friends. 

“Unfair ?" cried Hutton indignantly, as 
he banged on the desk again with his long- 
suffering dictionary. “I should just rather 
hope he is. Nov, I ask you: isn’t he as mild 
as milk with every fellow in his classes except 
me?" Without giving anybody time to reply, 
Hutton proceeded: “ But for some reason 
or other he's taken sides against me, and 
nothing I can do will please the beggar. I've 
given up trying and I don't care а button now. 
He can report me to Templeton if he likes." 

"Well" said Pollitt, ‘all the other 
fellows can get on with Litchfield. If you 
were to take a poll you'd find he'd come out 
at the top—the most popular master. It's 
funny that you're the only chap that can’t 
get on with him." 

" That's just what I say," cried Hutton, 
firing up afresh, and never for a moment 
perceiving the real application of the other's 
words. Why is he so jolly nice to everyone 
but me? I’ve often thought I should like to 
do the beggar а bad turn myself and let him 
see how he likes it." 

“Pooh! Don't talk such rot," said 
Appleby. ‘Come along and have a bathe ; 
that’s better than standing here abusing 
Litchfield.” 

He half dragged his chum out of the room ; 
the rest of the little group stared after them 
with open grins of amusement. 

“I can’t think,” said Pollitt, as the door 
closed upon them, why а real decent chap 
like Appleby bothers with such a surly 
brute as that old Hutton. Hutton black- 
guards Litchfield, who, as everybody knows, 
u the most popular master in the place, and 
an't seefor the life of him that he's such а 
cantankerous beggar himself that none of 
the masters—nor any of the fellows, if you 
de to that care to have much to do with 

m.” 

“You may bet, though,” chimed in another 
boy named Dixey, that Hutton's a decent 
chap really, or Appleby wouldn't chum up 
with him as he does. It isn't as though 
Appleby wasn’t a "opular fellow himself; 
ve know he is; any of the house would be 
clad to hace a study with him. I tell you, 
Hv um in't such а bad sort.“ 

Bra o Dixey!” cried Pollitt ironically, 
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clapping him on the back. Dixey’s coming 
out as a public speaker. Go on, Dix, my boy." 

„Well, all I mean to say is.“ continued 
Dixey, with а somewhat heightened colour, 
"that Hutton isn't & bad sort. When I 
smashed my arm at footer last winter, he 
used to come and read ‘ Kidnapped,’ and— 
and lots of other books—to me in the in- 
firmary, and I know he got into rows with 
Litchfield about it, because he let his prep. 
go.“ 

„Oh, I daresay he's all right,“ said 
Pollitt, “ only you never know when 
he's going to turn round and snarl 
at you.” 

* Things have about come to a head 
with him and Litchfield," remarked 
another boy. “You bet old Temple- 
ton's got the tip, and he'll give old 
Hutton one for his nob. What's the 
betting that he don't have to go up 
to the old doc. before to-morrow ? " 

“Talk of going up," said Pollitt, 
grinning. “I know one who's been 
lately, and that's Jordan, and all I 
can вау is—I hope old Templeton laid 
it on thick." 

"So do I," said Dixey fervently, 
“апа except that Jordan's such а 
crack player at footer I wish he might 
be kicked out. I knew he'd be nobbled 
one of these days, smuggling in drink. 
They say Litchfield him elf collared 
him through Newton, that little beast 
that runs on his errands.” 

"He's managed to gammon the 
masters up to now," remarked Pollitt 
casually.  ' He's such a sly beggar 
that it takes a keen hund, such as 
yours truly, to see through him. I'll 
bet you that after Templeton had laid 
on, Jordan blubbered апа promised to 
amend his ways.” 

“If Templeton believes him he’s а 
bigger fool than I take him for," said 
Dixey, and proceeded to further explain his 
views with regard to the iniquities of Jordan 
and the way in which the school ought, in his 
(Dixey's) opinion, to be carried on, governed, 
and generally managed. It is probable that 
had the headmastership of Barford School 
been offered to this young gentleman, he 
would have considered himself well qualified 
to fill the post. 

While this conversation was going on, 
Appleby and Hutton were walking together 
down the school fields, and Appleby was im- 
proving the occasion for his chum's benefit. 

“ Look here, old chap,” he began, as soon 
as they were alone; “it’s no use your going 
on like this, not а bit. You take my advice, 
and make a fresh start with Litchfield." 


“ I'm tired of doing that," growled Hutton. 
: I'm sick of the beast—he's so jolly un- 
air." 

" So heis with you; but then he's got it 
into his head that you don't try, and thinks 
you let your work go just for the sake of 
ragging him." 

* So I have done, sometimes," 
admitted. 

„Well, it's not a bit of good trying to score 
off masters like that ; they always win in the 
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end. You come in to my study and swot up 
{һе work with те.” 

“It's awfully good of you, Appleby," said 
Hutton. “І до want to get on, if only to 
please the pater, but these continual rows 
with Litchfield take all the steam out of me." 

“I consider," said Appleby quietly, “ that 
you were awfully aggravating with him this 
morning not to say cheeky. He'll be send- 
ing your name up to Templeton, as sure as 
you're alive. If I were you I should 
apologise.” 

"If I find he has sent my name up," 
growled Hutton. ‘Bah! Don't let's talk any 
more about him; let's swim it off." And the 
two turned into the bathing-shed together. 

( То be continued.) 
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Haa was just breaking over the Ko-Baw 

ranges when Will Aylmer sprang from 
his bed and opened the flap of the tent. Bob, 
his younger brother, was sleeping soundly, 
but a friendly kick soon woke him. 

“ Come, hurry up, Bob ; I want you to drive 
Nugget this morning." Bob was wide awake 
at once. There were few things he loved 
better than the honour and glory of taking 
the milk-cans to the butter-factory. Although 
he was only ten years old, he could be trusted 
to drive Nugget there and back with perfect 
safety. And he could do lots of other things 
as well—could chop wood and fetch water, 
and work in the cultivation, and ride on 
horseback, and drive up a refractory cow as 
well as any boy of his age in all Australia. 

Seeing that his brother was not likely to 
fall asleep again, Will pa out of the tent 
and made his way towar 
standing against a back 
and gums. The morni 
and sweet— fragrant 

rfume of the bush. 


air was very Coot 
the aromatic 
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She sprang aside with a shrill scream.“ 


CHAPTER I.— THE GLEN. 


Will tapped at the little blind which did 
duty for window and screen, and called out: 

^ Annie, I'm off. It's nearly five." | 

„All right, Will," a girl's voice responded 
drowsily. He waited a moment to make 
sure she was really stirring, and then, 
taking up a milk-pail turned topsy-turvy 
on the pole-paling, he went off across the 
clearing, all glistening with dewdrops. in 
search of the milkers. At the sound of his 
footfall a crowd of black-and-white magpies 
flew up from the ground uttering shrieks of 
dismay, and a couple of rabbits, which were 
enjoying the flavour of some juicy young 
shoots, scampered off into the scrub. Will 
looked after them with a moody air. He 
wondered if the little wretches had already 
discovered that weak place in the sapling 
fence he had forgotten to mend yesterday. 
They would squeeze themselves in anywhere 
—horrid little vermin. It was impossible to 
circumvent them. He looked across at the 


cultivation, as if half afraid that he spuds ” 
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from а southern cocky’s* home—had 
already been devoured by the terrible little 
enemy. But no, it was still standing, and 
beyond lay the orchard, its trees and bushes 
laden with peaches, apricots, oranges, lemons, 
figs, Cape gooseberries, and passion-fruit. 
Farther on towered the Ranges, their roots 
sunk deep in scrub and dense morass, anil 
their heads lifted into the pure, cool sky. 
On the other side rolled the bush, one level 
mass of trees, broken here and there by a 
gully or a thin line of darker foliage that 
marked the meanderings of some dried-up 
creek. 

Will found the milkers standing stupidly 
under the shade of a she-oak. His task this 
morning was easy, for they seemed too laz v 
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only two days before, Wattle-Blossom had 
wandered so far up the hillside that Will had 
been obliged to saddle Nugget and go after 
her—riding in and out for more than an 
hour before catching sight of her yellow coat 
showing through & mass of kangaroo scrub. 
The third cow—Grizel— was of a melancholy 
turn of mind, and consequently gave little 
trouble. 

All three stood straight and stiff as the 
little wooden cows in a Nonh's ark while 
Will stripped them of their foaming milk. 

As he carried the pail back to the hut, the 
sun rose in all its golden glory, making the 
little fenced-in water-hole glitter like a disc of 
burnished metal. 

It was going to be a hot day. The 
kangaroos had all hopped back into the 
bush as soon as the first streak of dawn 
appeared in the east, and the cockatoos had 
fed screaming to the Ranges. Bob was 
harnessing Nugget—his face red as fire. 
The mare had displayed the frolicsomeness 
of her disposition by running away whenever 
he came near her, and Annie had required 
an unconscionable amount of wood and 
water.. All this racing about had made him 
very warm. 

Inside the hut, Annie had a red face too. 
She had been busy putting up last night’s 
milk, and getting breakfast ready. Will 
handed her in the new milk and called out, 
“Come and have a dip, Bob." 

Bob dearly loved a dip in the creek. He 
thought it the most perfect bathroom 
in the world—far, far nicer than Cousin 
Martha’s in Melbourne, “with Yan Yean 
water laid on’’—painfally associated in his 
mind with Saturday night’s scrubbing and 
much soap in his eyes. 

The brothers splashed about in the cool 
waters till a coo-ey from Annie announced 
that breakfast was ready. They dressed on 
the bank and went back to the hut. Annie 
had just lifted the “ billy“ off the chain 
suspended over the open fire, and was throw- 
ing in & handful of tea. When this had 
settled, she added milk and sugar, and the 
Bushman's favourite beverage was complete. 
The table was already spread with the 
remains of a round of corned beef, a tin of 
lemon and melon jam, and а home-made 
damper. The trio sat down on cross-legged 
stools and fell to with a hearty appetite. 

From the inner chauiber came a plaintive 
little voice : 

" Me want to tum, Annie.” 

“No, you just stop there. I'll come and 
wash you soon," replied the elder sister. “I 
can't do everything at once," she added in 
an aggrieved tone. 

Will made no comment, but he passed into 
the adjoining room, and returned with а 
little night-gowned figure in his arms. 

„Pussy tum to breaky," the mite cried 
triumphantly. Annie did not look too well 
pleased. It must be confessed that Miss 
Pussy was a spoiled child. She was a pretty 
little creature with bright blue eyes, a wealth 
of golden curls, and the loveliest pair of very 
naughty lips in the world. At least, so her 
two brothers thought. 

Bob jumped up as soon as his last slice of 
bread and jam was swallowed and seized his 


p. 

“Top and play wid me," Pussy said, 
stretching our her little white arms. 

But Bob was deaf to her blandishments. 
He knew the milk must be taken to the 
factory before the great heat set in, so he 
lost no time in driving off—sitting erect in 
the cart—the milk-cans glittering in the 
sunlight. In order to protect his eyes from 
the myriad flies that infest the Australian 
atmosphere, he wore a netted veil around his 
hat, and Nugget's vision was guarded in a 
similar way. 

After his departure, Will went off to feed 
the young calf and the fowls and to dig up 
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potatoes for dinner, while Annie dressed her 
little sister, made the beds, and washed cups 
and platters in a bowl Will had made her 
by cutting down an old kerosene tin. АП the 
furniture of the hut was of home manufac- 
ture—the rough but strong table, the cross- 
legged stools, the narrow settle with a plank 
back, standing out on one side of the open 
chimney, and the meat safe, with its four 
spindle legs stuck in tins half full of water 
in order to keep off the ants. The shelf over 
the fireplace showed that most of the 
domestic utensils had been fashioned out 
of tins. The scoop Annie used forthe sugar 
was made out of one half of a powder flask— 
burnt in the fire to soften, then pressed into 
shape and fastened to a twig handle with 
string. 

Will came back with a basket of potatoes 
in one hand, and in the other a couple of 
rabbits which he had found in the snares 
set overnight. 

“Oh, dear, I do hate cooking rabbits," 
sighed Annie. 

“Tl skin them. You just get the camp 
oven ready. I'll cook them grand." 

This utensil was nothing more than a large 
circular iron pot with a close-fitting lid. 
Will banked it up carefully with hot ashes, 
and the rabbits were left to stew in their own 
juice. Bob came back, the empty milk-cans 
jingling behind him, and Annie pounced on 
him to peel the potatoes. 

"No, you come with me, Bob. The 
aphis blight is awful. We must paint the 
trees with some more kerosene." 

Bob was greatly relieved. It was so much 
more manly to work in the orchard than to 
play the part of a “ wood and water Joey" 
to а girl. 

Annie frowned а little as she set to work 
on the potatoes. lt was dreadfully hot in 
the hut. She carried the basket outside and 
sat down on a log. Isn't the heat 
awful?" she said to Will, who had come 
buck to fetch more kerosene. 

„Well, you can't expect cool weather in 
December," Will replied over his shoulder. 

He had hardly gone fifty yards when he 
heard his sister scream. Hearing & swish- 
ing sound at her feet she had looked down, 
and saw а big snake shuflling past the log! 
One glance at the contortions of its writhing 
body was enough! She sprang aside with a 
shrill scream. | 

Will arrived just in time to see the snake's 
tail disappear in a thick tuft of coarse spear- 
grass. 

* If there's a hole down there, he's got the 
pull of us; but, if there isn't, I'll have him 
out in a jiffy.” 

Annie looked on with deep interest as her 
brother lighted & match and dropped it into 
the middle of the dry grass. A moment 
later а flame shot up, and the snake— 
objecting to the high temperature— crawled 
out on the opposite side. A light blow on 
the back from Will's stick crippled it at once, 
but, as the long body continued to writhe, 
Annie still felt uneasy. 

* Won't he crawl away?“ she asked. 

“No fear; his back’s broken. It doesn’t 
take much of atap to do that. ГЇЇ finish 
him presently. Isn't he a beauty? А real 
tiger-snake. We'll keep his skin." 

The snake was quickly despatched, and 
Will proceeded to skin it while still warm. 
The colour was greenish, with black mark- 
ings forming a clear strong pattern on the 
back. 

“What will you do with the body?” 
asked Annie, who felt secretly afraid the 
snuke might come to life again. 

Leave it here on the ground; the laugh- 
ing-jackasses will carry it off.“ 

Bob felt slightly aggrieved that such an 
interesting event should have taken place 
while he was left painting the fruit-trees with 
kerosene—an occupation which, although 


D 
manly, was not particularly exciting. After 
dinner everyone voted it too hot to do any- 
thing save “lie round ” in the shadow of 
the hut and try to keep cool. Will unfolded 
the weekly newspaper Bob həd brought 
home from their private рові-оћісе --а hole 
in a tree; Annie produced some needlework, 
and Bob lay on the flat of his back gazing 
between trunks and branches of gum-trees 
into the blue distance. The sky was cloud- 
less and the sun seemed to be shining 
everywhere at once. The blow.flies were 
buzz, buzz, buzzing everywhere, and, the 
mosquitoes were bevinning to sting in the 
shade. This decided Bob to go down to the 
creek. It was beautifully cool down there.“ 
The water ran slowly between the deep 
banks fringed with grass and foliage. Bob 
took off his boots and began to paddle about 
in the water, which was mixed up with all 
kinds of curious growths and gnarled trunks 
of trees which cut up the creek into.several 
meandering streams. Ав he was crossing 
one of these slippery, moss-grown bridges, he 
saw а flash of bright colour in the water. It 
was the back of a cray-fish. 

Bob raced up the bank in high excite- 
ment to fetch a cleft stick and an empty 
bowl. 

* Come along, Pussy, I'll show you some- 
thing pretty," he called out, as he ran past 
the sleepy group on his way back to the 
creek. Pussy gave up playing with Paddy, 
the dog, and toddled after him. 

The cleft stick did its work admirably. 
But it was easier to hook the fish than to 
land it. Bob succeeded at last. 

“Here, stand off, Pussy," he cried 
triumphantly, and, swinging the stick 
dexterously around, he landed his prey in 
the bowl. | 

“Pitty, pitty ickle sing," said Pussy, 
stretching out her little fingers to grasp the 
new treasure. 

“ Don’t touch it, Pussy! 
fingers off. See!” 

Bob put the end of the stick into the bowl, 
and the tiny occupant gripped it viciously. 

* There, you see! You can look at your 
‘pitty sing,’ but you mustn't touch it, mind." 

The body was of a lovely steely blue, the 
claws were white, and a quantity of tiny 
pink-and-white shells were massed on the 
fringe. These, as Bob explained, were the 
baby crayfish. 

* Well put 'em back in the creek and let 
'em grow bigger. And now, come along, 
Pussy, and see me boil this fellow for tea." 

Bob was а great hand at open-air cookery. 
He lighted а gipsy-fire, swung the billy ona 
stick placed horizontally over a burnt-out 
log апа balanced to а nicety by a heavy 
stone, and waited for the water to come to 
& boil Then he popped in his fish and 
rolled on the grass with Pussy while it was 
cooking. The latter was greatly mystified 
to see a red “pitty sing" come out instead 
of a blue one, and refused to accept her 
brother’s assurance that it was the same 
fish. There wasn’t a good mouthful in the 
whole of its tiny body, and Bob felt rather 
hurt when Will remarked ironically that if 
he went on catching fish at this rate they 
needn't bring any more mobs of cattle to 
feed the population of Victoria! 

„Why, what are the jackasses making such 
a corroboree about ? '" asked Will, as he rose 
from the tea-table. He stood for a moment, 
shading his eyes from the slunting rays of 
the setting sun. Then he called out, 
“Annie! Bob! Come! Come quick!” 

They started up, and were just in time to 
see a solemn-looking jackass, which was 
perched on the branch of a dead gum, guip 
down the last bit of the tiger-snahe, whose 
three feet and a-halffof length seemed to 
find ample necommodution in the bird's 
capacious throat. 

( Tu be continued. 
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THE FOUR POLIGARS: 


A WEIRD TALE OF THE INDIAN FAMINE. 


[i was partial to dogs; but ever 

since the incident I am about to 
describe, my love and esteem for the canine 
race are boundless. 

In India, unless on the hills or elevated 
plateaux, English-bred dogs do not thrive; 
and the country-born or  mixed-blood 
varieties are seldom а success—as was my 
experience after I had been out there for a 
year or so. The fox-terrier and bull-pup 
that I had taken out with me could not 
thole the first Carnatic hot weather, and 
soon died. I then tried country-born doys, 
with more or less English strain in them ; 
but, at the best, they proved unsatisfactory. 
One was & coward, cringed too much, and 
would not look at & rat; another showed, 
first, her “pariah” taint by thieving, and 
then her touch of British spirit by ‘ going 
for me’’ when I chastised her; a third, 
plucky enough with vermin, would set to 
and howl whenever I touched the piano or 
a regimental band played within earshot, and 
during a moon he would make the night 
hideous with his lamentations. 

So it went on. At last, acting under the 
advice of an old Indian ofticer—himself a 
‘lover of dogs—I gave up hybrids, and went 
in for the best of the indigenous article. I 
purchased a litter of young poligars—a 
breed well known in India, and much 
sought after by those cognisant of their 
excellent qualities. I obtained them from a 
tribe of Chentsus, or gipsies, who visited the 
cantonment when I happened to be dogless; 
and I have never regretted the deal, for I 
paid only eight rupees for the four, and the 
animals duly proved themselves worth their 
purchase-money a thousand times told. 

They came to me young enough to 
receive first impressions, and gave very little 
trouble in rearing and training; for they 
were docile, amenable to discipline, open to 
instruction, full of spirit, and keen on any- 
thing—from vermin to“ varmints." 

The poligar is а species of hound ; about 
the size of the English foxhound— perhaps 
not so thick-set—with & smooth skin and a 
rat-like tail; clean-limbed. handsome, hardy, 
and courageous. For instance, mine were 
scarcely full-grown when one day, on 
suddenly coming across a small female 
cheetah, and I altogether unarmed, the four 
dogs set on the big cat and, though she 
mauled them, eventually worried her to 
death. On another occasion they pulled 
down a young bison that I had slightly 
wounded with my last cartridge, and kept 
him engaged till one of my followers had 
time to skoot”? back to camp for a fresh 
bandolier ; thus enabling me to give the 
bull his quietus with a bullet through his 
brain. 

Such were the dogs that one morning in 
1877-78, gambolled round my legs as I 
dismounted at the Hogunhully Travellers' 
Bungalow. South India was writhing in 
the grasp of a severe famine at the time; 
and to relieve the general distress Govern- 
ment had established relief works and 
relief camps wherever the visitation pressed 
most heavily on the wretched population. 
The ravages of the scourge had made them- 
selves painfully manifest to me on my march 
from Bangalore ; but at Hogunhully I was to 
see famine in its concentrated form,toacquaint 
myself with it in its worst aspects. The 
relief work here consisted of a section of 
railway-embankment ; on which some 
hundreds of rescued people—men, women, 
and children— were employed. The con- 
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struction, I learnt, was being conducted by 
a State railway subordinate; while the big 
relief camp, which housed, fed, and clothed 
the miserable labourers, was in charge of a 
European officer—a married man, with a 
staff of native assistants. 

I had nothing particular to do—I awaited 
the arrival of my chief, whom I was to meet 
here by appointment ; so, after breakfast, I 
put on my helmet, and, whistling for the dogs, 
strolled down to the works, intent on seeing 
for myself. Arrived there, I halted and 
looked on. The sight indeed was heart- 
rending. Both work and camp had but 
recently been started, and sufficient time had 
not elapsed for the miserable refugees to 
benefit by the recuperative measures we 
subjected them to. The less wasted of the 
males chipped the sun-baked soil in the 
burrow-pits ; others, squatting by them, 
filled the tiny baskets with earth, which 
were slowly and wearily carried away by a 
procession of tottering women and children ; 
emptied where directed by the supervisors, 
and conveyed back, for the process to be 
repeated in lifeless, spiritless monotony. 
Even the chosen men—those who chipped, 
it could not be called digging—had hardly 
strength enough to ply their heavy imple- 
ments; and none of the carriers possessed 
energy sufficient to lift the little baskets 
unaided to their heads. They worked in 
almost total silence; the woltish glare of 
hunger stil apparent on every face; the 
attenuated limbs presenting the same girth 
from hip or shoulder to ankle or wrist; the 
talon-like fingers and toes ; the gaunt, parch- 
menty faces; the lack-lustre eyes ; the ribs 
and vertebrie hideously visible in front 
and back; the weak, thin voices when- 
ever one of them did give utterance, all 
formed a harrowing picture of starving 
human misery such as I shall never forget 
to my dying day. 

I went up to the camp, where I was wel- 
comed by Mr. and Mrs. Barton (may I call 
them), the relief officer and his wife. They 
were gentlefolks.—I fathomed that at once; 
but, before I had been five minutes їп their 
company, I observed that the lady was the 
better man" of the two, and practically 
"ran the whole show"; for, besides being 
tall and handsome, she exhibited any 
amount of life and **go," while Barton, on 
the other hand, was a poor specimen of a 
Briton, seemed to be without a “kick” in 
him, and deferred to his better half in all 
things from the back seat which he had 
evidently taken for a permanency. I accepted 
their invitation to lunch, and during the 
meal the lady told me, among other things. 
that they were from Bengal, that neither of 
them knew a word of the local dialects, and 
that it was owing to her exertions that her 
husband had been selected for his present 
lucrative though unpleasant berth. For her 
last statement I was inclined to give the lady 
full credit. 

„Then how do you manage to speak to 
them ?" I asked. 

“The best way we can," she replied. 
laughing. “ There is not a single Mohamme- 
dun in the camp; our Hindustani, therefore, 
is of no use, so we have to do all the talking 
through the English-speaking native clerks.” 

* Do the people give you much trouble?“ 

* Not hitherto ; but, as they grow stronger, 
I expect they will develop a tenacity on the 
subject of their rights; though nothing much 
better than animated skeletons, you have no 
idea how shrewd they are. To-day, for in- 


stance, is meat-ration day; but, as the 
sheep have not arrived, they must go w:th- 
out, and will, I fear, make a disturbance. 
On the last occasion of being disappointed 
about meat we nearly had a mutiny; they 
were too weak then to be formidable, but 
they have improved during the interval, 
and there's no knowing what may happen." 

“ Yes," remarked the husband anxiously ; 
“I dread this evening." 

* When do you serve out the food?“ 

When they return from work— and after 
paying them," said the lady. “If you 
would like to witness the function, Mr. Ellis, 
will you come over and stay to dinner? If 
we are to have an émeute," she laughingly 
added. the presence of a stalwart English- 
mau on our side will tend to reduce the 
odds." 

“Thanks; I shall be very happy. How 
many inmates have you 2? 

* Nearly six hundred." 

„And to keep these in order?“ 

“Four police-constables armed with bits 
of truncheons, three office clerks, a dozen 
supervisors, taken from the more able-bodied 
paupers, and our two selves! Isn't it a 
shame?“ 

“Not to forget the cash- chest. never with 
less thun a thousand rupees in it, and the 
sheds full of provisions," added Barton, with 
a sigh. 

" My word! It is a shame! Have you 
no firearms to awe them with if neces- 
вагу?” 

* No; the Famine Code strictly forbids the 
carrying or exhibition of any kind of weapon 
likely to intimidate the people or make them 
think that we are coercing them into joining 
the relief works and camps." 

After some more conversation, in the course 
of which I heard many interesting details 
connected with the famine, and measures 
adopted to cope therewith, I returned to the 
Travellers! Bungalow, promising to be back 
in time to see “the animals fed," as Mrs. 
Barton termed it. 

It had become dark when I again set out 
for the relief camp. I went on foot, and iny 
four dogs accompanied me, with their chains 
wound round their necks, and all keeping 
strictly “at heels." The bamboo-thatch 
shelters composing the camp buildings were 
all enclosed by a six-foot wall or screen of 
the same flimsy material, with a large gate 
opening towards the works. As I skirted the 
wall on my way to the entrance, I heard 
talking from within; the tones were those 
of suppressed excitement, weak and quaver- 
ing, true, but loud enough to catch, and 
easy for me to comprehend, in that I knew 
the language being used. I stopped and 
listened. 

"Government are always unjust," re- 
marked one. “In our prosperity they make 
us рау taxes ; and now in our adversity they 
cheat us out of our meat ration ! ” 

“ Yes!” exclaimed another. When our 
people came in, the master said that we 
should get meat twice a week ; it is ten days 
since we last had any.“ 

A babel of shaky voices muttered, “ We 
shall refuse the flour when they offer it 
to us!” 

“ Brothers!” cried a man, “we will stick 
together! I know that the master and the 
doctor have five sheep tied up by their out- 
houses for their own use. We will take them! 
We will fight for them!“ 

* Agreed !‹ "Agreed ! from all sides. 

I deenied it high time to quit, so stealthily 


continued on my way and passed through the 
entrance. The Bartons were seated at a 
table set in front of their bungalow. On the 
table were lanterns, bags of money, books, 
pens, and ink. Employees stood round with 
flaring torches, which illuminated the scene 
with almost dramatic effect. I chained the 
poligars to коте timber lying close by, and, 
as 1 took а chair by my friends, the gong 
sounded the summons to assemble. The 
people came slowly from their shelters, and 
squatted in ranks under their respective 
supervisors. Now а clerk called the roll; 
muster-books were opened, and each person, 
answering to his or her name, staggered, 
rather than walked, up to the table to be paid ; 
the men being given from three to four 
anna8; the women two to three annas, and 
the children one to two annas each ; cal- 
culated according to individuality and able. 
bodiedness. Now came the tug-of-war! The 
provisions were to be served out; but before 
they commenced I whispered to the Bartons 
that which I had overheard. 

“I thought as much,” said the lady coolly. 
"But we must show a bold front; in fact, 
we've nothing else to show ! " 

“But supposing they do break out?” 
asked Barton in an undertone of apprehen- 
sion. 

“You can run away and hide yourself!” 
exclaimed his wife, with just a little contempt 
in her voice, as I thought. ‘ Leave them to 
me and Mr. Ellis! " 

“ Serve out the rations," said Barton in a 
loud voice, shamed into а spurt of energy by 
his wife's words. 

The cooks of each batch were called up 
to the weighing.scales, around which were 
arranged sacks of “raggi” flour, tins of 
clarified butter, curry-stuff, and baskets of 
lentils. But the men refused each and all of 
these comestibles. For & few moments there 
ensued an ominous silence, followed by an 
angry but subdued murmur among the crowd. 
I looked at Barton; he stared helplessly at 
the sea of denath's-head.like countenances 
facing us, and which showed all the more 
ghastly inthe weird torchlight. Mrs. Barton, 
however, was equal to the occasion. Ask 
them,” she said to the interpreter, * why they 
refuse their food ? " 

“We want meat!” was the reply. “We 
should have it twice a week. It is the order 
of Government, and we have had none for 
ten days! How do you expect us to get 
strong without meat? 

“There is no meat for you to-day; the 
civil authorities have failed to supply the 
sheep ; as soon as they come, you will be 
given your meat rations.” 

Hereupon arose an angry quavering roar. 
Cries of encouragement were heard; the 
people struggled to their feet, broke rank, 
and surged together into one mass; the 
supervisors also fraternised with the mob. 
By Barton’s orders the four policemen ad- 
vanced and endeavoured to soothe the mal- 
contents; the approach of the bobbies,“ 
however, seemed to have the same effect as 
that of a red rag on a bull, for immediately 
the cry of Unnyayum (injustice) welled up 
in hysterical clamour, and the stronger 
paupers, tearing bamboos from the walls of 
the sheds behind them, fell upon the wretched 
constables, belabouring them and driving the 
whole posse towards us in ignominious 
flight! My dogs had become much excited 
by the tumult; they tugged at their chains, 
cocked their ears, growled fiercely, and 
looked up into my face as if expecting an 
order to act. I admonished them to “lie 
down," and turned to Barton. I saw there 
was no time to lose. 

* You must do something, Mr. Barton," I 
whispered. “They've drawn first blood, so 
to speak, and there'll be no holding them in 
& minute." 
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“See if you can’t reason with them,” he 
said to his native clerks, who cowered ina 
knot behind us. 

* Your honour, we dare not," replied one, 
speaking for the rest. ‘ They will kill us?” 

* Yes, sir,” putin the Eurasian apothecary, 
consternation in his voice. They will not 
listen. Better give up our five sheep, sir. 
The next thing they will do is to set fire to 
the camp!" 

“T will go to them!" suddenly exclaimed 
Mrs. Barton, moving off. 

* Not while there are two men to do so," I 
said, seizing her by the arm. ‘Come on, 
Mr. Barton! Lets see if we can pacify 
them. I know the lingo, and will do the 


. talking.” 


Half dragging him with me, we walked 
towards the mob. Ignorant that I was con- 
versant with their language, they greeted us 
with remarks the reverse of complimentary. 
I now perceived that they were inflamed, 
intoxicated in fact with some stimulant. 
Again the cries of encouragement broke 
vehemently forth, and the stronger men, 
flourishing their bamboos, defied us to come 
on. I commenced an harangue in their own 
tongue, pointing out the folly of their con- 
duct, and hinting at the serious consequences 
to themselves if they persisted in such mutin- 
ous behaviour. 

At first they listened to me; I commanded 
attention, and the hurly-burly quietened 
down: but again those cries of encourage. 
ment from behind hardened the bolder spirits 
in front ; for а moment the mass swayed 
to and fro as if in indecision; then, acting 
under & sudden impulse, the whole body of 
tottering wretches launched itself on us! 
We were borne back; beaten to the earth; 
retaliation on such antagonists was out of 
the question; but fortunately the bamboos 
were light and the arms that wielded them 
comparatively weak and nerveless ; other- 
wise we should certainly have been killed ; 
what blood they had in them was “ ир”; 
murder shone in their eyes, and it was not 
for want of the will that they did not “do” 
for us right off. As it was, we saved our- 
gelves by crawling out from among the forest 
of drumstick.like legs and flying for our 
lives, followed by every opprobrious epithet 
that the vernacular vocabulary is so rich in. 
Fortunate, too, that they had no concerted 
plan of action ; they gave us breathing-time, 
and we awaited their next move in fearful 
expectation. 

I had been deeply cut over the forehead, 
апа the blood streamed into my eyes; 
besides which I had been badly beaten. I 
did not know how my companion had fared ; 
he had disappeared, and I had barely tied 
my handkerchief across my head, when, on 
looking for Mrs. Barton, I was horrified to 
behold her walking across to the seething 
crowd of natives! The torches still flared ; 
I could see everything plainly ; but at that 
moment the life seemed to go out of me; I 
grew faint and dizzy; I fell to the ground — 
close to my dogs; they fawned on те; their 
whines sounded in my ears. With а desperate 
effort I again looked towards the mob ; Mrs. 
Barton was confronting them; the heroic 
woman, single handed, ignorant of the 
language, stood before them, trying in dumb- 
show to quieten the maddened crowd ! 

Would they heed her, respect her—a 
woman ? I shivered with doubt. My fears 
were too well grounded, for now there arose 
a medley of shrieks, as scores of natives pre- 
cipitated themselves on the defenceless 
English lady! Horror-stricken, and with all 
my manhood swelling my heart to bursting 
pitch, I frantically essayed to regain my feet 
and fly to the rescue or die with her. I rose 
to my knees, but could dono more; I reeled 
and fell back. I was powerless. 

At this terrible moment my eye fell on the 
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dogs, who now strained at their leashes in 
a turmoil of frenzy. Would they understand 
what I required of them? Had the fury 
they now exhibited been engendered by the 
scene of human strife just enacted under 
their very eyes? Was it & desire to wreak 
revenge on their master's assailants that 
actuated them? Mrs. Barton had that very 
day fed the poligars with her own fair hands 
after luncheon; would they be mindful of 
the kindness and go to her aid if I told 
them ? 

With trembling fingers I slipped their 
collars, and at the mandate— weakly uttered 
though it was—of “ Твоо Jack! Nero! 
Duke! Jiggers! At em! Good dogs! Fetch 
'em out!” the four sprang away as if simul- 
taneously shot from & bow, and racing across 
the intervening space, threw themselves with 
& combined bay of fury on the throng that 
surged round the solitary white-robed figure 
of the dauntless Englishwoman! Tearing at 
the natives, sending them shrieking in all 
directions, my dogs fought their way to their 
benefactress’s side, and I thanked God when 
I saw them gather round her with exuberant 
antics of delight! Those of the paupers 
who had been bitten howled with agony; 
the panic communicated itself to the rest. 
For & while they hesitated, as if meditating a 
counter-attack on the dogs; but when the 
poligars, with their bloodstained jaws, again 
threatened to spring on them, the entire 
mob, uttering cries of dismay, fled as fast as 
their fleshless limbs would carry them to 
their sheds! 

My dogs were masters of the situation ! 

Upwards of twenty cases of dog-bite were 
admitted into the camp hospital; Barton’s 
right arm was broken; my wounds have 
already been described. The intrepid 
heroine of the incident had received several 
contusions about the body, but was otherwise 
uninjured ; for the poligars had stepped in 
in the nick of time. The circumstance was 
reported to the civil authorities ; there was 
an official inquiry, in the course of which it 
transpired that the prime movers in the sedi- 
tion had purposely smuggled in from the 
village of Hogunhully sundry bottles of 
arrack wherewith to endow their fellows 
with the Dutch courage necessary for the 
carrying out of the conspiracy; which—as it 
further came out- had been hatching for 
some days, and only required а plausible 
opportunity for its development. The 
ringleaders were punished ; the police guard 
strengthened and armed; Barton was 
relieved, given sick leave, and on his recovery 
transferred to the Presidency for famine 
duty there. It is unnecessary to say that 
Mrs. Barton's pluck was suitably recognised 
by the Famine Commissioners, and that the 
Press throughout India lauded the high- 
spirited and dauntless lady to the skies. 

A month or so subsequently the parcel 
post brought me a tin box. Opening it, I 
found four silver-mounted dog-collars, 
inscribed Jack, Nero, Duke, 


Jiggers, respectively, with “A token of 
gratitude from Madelaine Barton under- 
neath ! 
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wake up, Phil, it's three o' clock, and the 
boat is ready,“ shouted Jim. 

Where's Ned?” was the sleepy reply. 

"Oh, he's stowing the grub’ in the 
hamper | ” 

At the mention of « grub" Phil slowly 
stretched himself, preparatory to removing 
his great muscular body from a comfortable 
hammock in which he Was swinging. 

{ was a glorious sunny afternoon in 
August, and the three boys were fortunate 
enough to be spending a fortnight’s holiday 
on the shores of the Menai Straits. For 
those who are not familiar with the charms 
of this part of W ales, it is perhaps necessary 
to explain that the channel of water running 

tween the Island of Anglesey and the 
mainland opens on the east near the Great 
Orme’s Head, finding its outlet on the west 
ut Carnarvon, and is called the * Menai 
Straits.“ 

As this is not a lesson in geography, we 
will merely further mention that the sur. 
rounding scenery is perfect in its beauty. 
lowering hills mount in graceful outlines 
far into the blue sky in all shades of delicate 
апа brilliant greens, Here and there silvery 
“treams sparkle in the sun, dancing down 
the mountain-sides to the waters of the 
Straits. Dotted along the margin are pretty 
Villages nestling in quiet beauty among the 
“hadows of the trees. 
| How could the three chums be otherwise 
ена in such а perfect holiday 


Fishing, bathing, or cycling all day long, 
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as they felt inclined—and now they were off 
for an afternoon’s boating down the Straits. 


Jim had prepared the boat, assisted by 
John Jones the plasterer. John Jones, by 
the way, was not only the village plasterer, 
but also the principal boat-owner, fisherman, 
and chief newsmonger of Aberfwatucalem- 
bach. 

Everything aboard the dainty little craft 
was spic and span—new oars, new painter, 
and new paint on the rudder—in fact, 
the Pride of Menai presented a very neat 
and pretty picture alongside the steps of the 
old pier, as the wavelets played a merry tune 
against her sides. 

Ned in the meantime had completed his 
packing of the hamper, with the help of the 
good-natured cook. He had forgotten 
nothing—the pie, the jam, tea, sugar, and 
milk in a bottle. Matches, even, were 
included for the fire they intended kindling 
for tea-making on the island of which Jones 
had told them. 

Phil, as we have seen, was one of the 
heavy brigade," happy, good-natured, will- 
ing to let others do the “menial work” 
(as he called it) and join in the fun after- 
wards. Some might have considered him 
lazy; but after all it was only а quiet 
manner he possessed—at heart he was the 
truest, bravest, strongest fellow one could 
wish to know. As for his pluck and grit— 
well, we shall hear later on what Jim and 
Ned thought of him. 

The appearance of Ned and his hamper 
was enough for the others, and the three with- 
out further delay made their way to the 
boat. They were soon afloat—Jim at the 
tiller, Phil stroke, and Ned bow. 

" Mind ye doan't miss the island, young 
gennlemen —it's before ye come to the bridge, 
look you," cried Jones, аз he waved а friendly 


farewell—'' and doan't ye go much further 
than the island, whatever, or yell come to 
the * Swillies.’ ” 

“All right, Taffy Jones!" laughed Jim. 
" Don't be nervous-- we'll bring your precious 
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boat back in time for you to help us ashore 
with it!” 

For the information of those who do not 
know the Menai Straits, we must explain 
that the “ Swillies" is a name given to a 
very narrow part of the channel, midway 
down its course, at the spot that is spanned 
by the well-known and graceful suspension 
bridge. 

Here the water rushes through the 
shallows at certain stages of the tides, swirl- 
ing round dangerous rocks and the granite 
bases of the bridge, forming itself into foam. 
ing rapids. 

The danger to the small boat can well be 
imagined when it is realised how easily the 
whirlpools could toss the frail craft in circles 
like а cork, carrying it headlong in the 
tumbling torrent, and dash it against one of 
the many rocks or the buttresses of the bridge. 

It was easy work as the three happy 
fellows sped along with the tide— indeed, 
with Phil's long sweeping stroke they found 
themselves nearing the scene of their tea- 
making much sooner than they expected. 

"Why! here we are already—after half 
an hour's pull ! " exclaimed Jim, pointing to 
the tree-covered island in the centre of the 
straits. “Easy all!" he added; we had 
better find a place among the rocks for run- 
ning ashore." 

" Quite right, skipper," joined in Ned, who 
was thinking of the good things in the 
hamper. 

" Not во fast there," grumbled Phil. “I 
vote we do a bit more rowing—it's good for 
the muscles; besides, it's too early for 
tea!” р 

Phil's vote was soon agreed to, and all 
decided to have another half-hour's spin 
before landing. 

* There's not much hard work about this, 
is there, Phil ?" queried Ned. 

“No; never pulled a lighter boat in my 
life," returned Phil. 

“Апа what a pace you fellows are getting 
on the boat!" added Jim. Why, we're 
nearing the bridge, I do believe! ” 

The two oarsmen, resting on their oars, 
looked over their shoulders in the direction 
indicated. 

Yes, they could distinctly see the top of 
the suspension bridge appearing over the 
trees, not a quarter of a mile away ! 

At the same time they all observed that 
their boat was travelling as fast as if. they 
had continued rowing ! 

“Pull her head round, Ned," said Phil 
quietly —for the horrible truth had flashed 
across his mind that the strong current was 
carrying them rapidly towards tlie“ Swillies ” 


The very danger against 


and the bridge! 
which Jones had warned them. 

He felt also the great \résponsibility rest. 
ing on his own powers. for, should his 
strength give way, he knew there was | 
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small reliance to be placed on the combined 
exertions of Ned and Jim. | 

Of his fears, however, he said nothing, 
while the others had not yet realised their 
perilous position. | | 

“Ау, ау, sir!" laughed Jim, in true 
nautical fashion, in reply to Phil's instruc- 
tions. “ Pull her head round, it is, sir!” 

This was more easily said than done. 
Two or three vigorous strokes brought the 
boat round broadside on to the current, for the 
moment causing her to drift down with the 
tide faster than ever. 

“ Pull her round, boys,” called Jim, who 
had put the rudder well over, and who was 
now beginning to feel alarm. “Get her nose 
round," he added excitedly, tugging at the 
tiller-ropes. 

„Get her nose round yourself," puffed 
Ned, who was pulling for all he was worth. 

Phil was working like a galley-slave, and 
after a few more strokes they succeeded in 
getting the bows of the boat to face the rush- 
ing water. 

And nov, pull as they would, no progress 
could they make. With rapid, hurried 
strokes, it was as much as they could manage 
to keep their craft from drifting. 

After ten minutes’ desperate work they 
could see their position had not changed—not 
à yard’s progress had been made. 

" Put her nose a bit inshore, Jim," said 
Phil. By this means he hoped little by 
little to get out of the Strength of the 
tide. 

Ned was by this time thoroughly exhausted, 
and his strokes were becoming more feeble 
and useless every moment. 

„Let me get past you, Phil, while I take a 
hand at Ned’s oars,” said Jim; “he’s played 
out.” 

" Quite right, Jim," answered Phil, bend- 
ing low for Jim to pass. 

It was & perilous proceeding, but safely 
accomplished ; and, although it had occupied 
but a few moments, the boat had been 
carried down stream fifteen yards in the 
interval. 

The struggle continued. The exhausted 
Ned, now at the tiller-ropes, was doing his 
utmost to encourage his straining com. 
panions. 

All the work was now practically on Phil 
(Jim also having become tired out) ; the veins 
were knotted on hig forehead, his lips com- 


seemed strained to breaking- point; but from 
the expression of his eyes it was quite 
evident he had no intention of « giving in.” 


edging the boat towarda the shore. 
imperceptibly they were gaining on the tide. 
e water was becoming smoother. Ten 
minutes more, and they were out of the rush. 
ing current and the danger was over. 
Jim was bending over his oars to regain 
his breath, as at last they found themselves 


„Well done, you fellows, you have both 
worked splendidly!” said Phil; but not a 
word did he say of his own blistered hands 


“ That's all very well,” returned Ned. I 
should like to know where we should have 
been if it hadn't been for your muscles and 
pluck, Phil!» 

“ Oh, stow that!” laughed Phil. 

t was now only a quiet paddle under the 
shelter of the banks, and the crew had no 
further difficulty in reaching the island. 
They were soon making fast toa rock and 
landing their stores. 

How pleasant it was to sit in the shade of 
the trees, looking over the sunlit waters, 
Jim had kindled the fire, and the kettle was 
boiling cheerily. They lost no time in mak. 
ing the good things disappear, chatting the 
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while of their dangers past and the happi- 
ness of the present. 

Robinson Crusoe himself could not have 
been more contented than the three chums 
talking of Treasure Islands and the Wild 
West. 

So the afternoon wore on, and the sun 
went down behind the hills. 

"Now, lads,” said Phil, breaking the 
spell, “what do you say about getting 
home?” 

“ Yes,” replied Jim, “ it will take us a full 
hour, and we promised old Taffy to be back 
in good time." 

So saying, they packed up the remnants of 
their feast and made off for the landing. 
place, where they had moored the boat. 

All stood aghast as they came to the spot. 

The sight was enough, indeed, to appal 
them. 

The rock to which they had fastened their 
craft was now high and dry, the tide having 
gone down while they were enjoying them- 
selves! The boat itself was lying fast and 
deep in the sand, which the waves were 
lazily lapping yards away. 

“ This is all right, isn't it? " queried Ned. 

“ You may like it," answered Jim; “but 
how about mother and father and Taffy 
Jones? We said we would be home in good 
time, and here we are stranded for six hours 
at least. The tide can't possibly come up 
before midnight." 

" You're quite right," said Phil quietly. 
“It’s impossible to get that boat down to the 
water, so all we can do is to make the best 
of a bad job. Let us get back and rake up 
that fire again, and wait for the tide.” 

Here, indeed, was no laughing matter. 
Stranded on a lonely island, six hours from 
civilisation, with no means of obtaining help, 
and night coming on, was not a situation to 
Cause merriment. 

It is all very well to read about, but what 
of the three fellows in boating flannels ? 
They had nothing more to eat or drink, and 
the cold wind of the night was commencing 
to whistle round them as 
shadows increased. 

They huddled themselves together before 
the crackling fire, now their only means of 
comfort; and, if the truth must be told. the 
All felt fairly miserable, shivering and think. 
ing of the anxious ones at home. 

It was nine o'clock! Three more hours 
to be lived through before they could possibly 
float their boat. 

Even Phil had come to the end of his 
stories, and the three companions continued 
blinking wearily at the flickering embers of 
the fire. 

Jim and Ned were all but asleep when 
they were roused by Phil. D'you hear 
that, boys?” he asked, as a faint “ Hallo!” 
reached his ears from the distant waters. 

They were at once all excitement, strain- 
ing their ears to catch the smallest signs of 
deliverance, 

In the meantime the gentle splash of 
Oars Came nearer. “ Boat ahoy!” shouted 
the boys in chorus. | 

“ Hallo, there! Is that you, gennlemen ? " 
It was the welcome voice of John Jones, 
who had come to their rescue with a search. 
party. 

* We thought, for sure, you all was down 
the Swillies, " he grinned in his relief, ag 
the boat grated Up against the rock on which 
they were standing. terrible 
trouble at Aberfwatucalembach. J ump in, 
gennlemen, and put on these coats, for you're 
cold, may be!” 

hey were all soon &board and giving a 
full account of their experiences of the 


" But what shall we do about the boat, 
Jones? asked Jim, as he caught sight of the 
Pride of Menai still lying fast in the sand. 
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the evening 


“That'll be all right, Mister Jim. ГЇ 
fetch her away on the morning's tide." 

It was not long before the cold and 
famished boys were safely and comfortably 
at home once more, to the relief and content 
of everybody, including themselves. 

Ав may be supposed, Ned and Jim now 
lose no opportunity of telling their story, and 
how they owed their lives to the pluck and 
strength of Phil. 

Phil, on the contrary, never mentions the 
subject. 
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A FOOTBALL SONG. 


By Tuomas Hay, M.A. 


I. 
| it prime 
In the winter time, 
When footer again is started, 
When cricketing days, 
All heat and haze, 
With summer, have long departed ? 


п. 
When the frosty breeze 
Blows round your knees 
As you wait for the referce's warning. 
Then off o'er the grass 
With a dribble and pass, 
All leggings and bruises scorning. 


III. 
When the game is tough 
And a trifle rough, 
And the issue half dismays us, 
What infinite joy 
“Well played, old boy !" 
From the captain's lip conveys us. 


Iv. 
It's perfectly true 
That pluck all through 
Will sensibly ease man's burden ; 
But the football-ground 
Is where I've found 
Pluck wins its greatest guerdon. 
v. 
So cheer, boys, cheer ! 
For the winter's here, 
And the winter's game is by us. 
While wind and limb 
Are in order trim 
We'll welcome its fight to try ua 


VI. 
And then what fun, 
When school life's done, 
And rivers and seas divide us. 
Again to tell 
Of the things that. fell 
And the fellows who fought beside us. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON THE ART OF LEGERDEMAIN. 


i: By Сс Н. BULLIVANT, 
Author of “ How to Become а Ventriloquist," * The Practical Valentine Vor," “ Mysteries of Clairvoyance,” etc. etc. 


Dt: 


1 HAVE often been tempted to ask myself 
why it is that the present generation of 
people, їп whom the qualities of curiosity 
and desire for knowledge are developed to 
such a high degree, allows itself to be so 
easily deceived by the many really simple 
expedients adopted in his art by the modern 
magician. The only explanation which 
appears at all feasible is that either from 
motives of amusement or disinterestedness 
the majority of individuals wish to be deceived 
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by the wily conjurer, either to pass a 
pleasant hour or to give tbeir patronage to 
an art which has enjoyed world-wide popu. 
larity from time immemorial. 

Now, be it far from my purpose in these 
few articles to wish to encourage that class, 
the most obnoxious of all, consisting of 
those who always * know how everything is 
done"; on the other hand, I should like to 
give such an insight into the workings of 
certain well-known tricks as will encourage 
our readers themselves to follow up the in- 
structions given, in order that they may be 
enabled to give a presentable drawing-room 
entertainment. 

In all conjuring tricks which are really 
worth exhibition, there is the necessity of 
one or more sleight-of-hand devices, and so, 
while avoiding the more difficult * passes," I 
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shall just explain briefly a few of the 
"ssentials especially applicable to coins and 
other small articles, for it is often largely by 
means of a “pass” that the only difficult 
part of a trick is accomplished. Some 
knowledge, then, however slight, of this 
branch of the subject is a very nevessary 
part of the conjurer’s equipment. 

The first thing which the student must 
learn to do is to “palm” an article—i.e. to 
conceal some small article, such as a coin, a 
ball, or a small package in the palm of the 
hand. To acquire the faculty of “ palm- 
ng” I should recommend the use at first 


of a shilling or half-crown, according to the 
size of the hand. 
How to “palm” a coin. 


Holding the right-hand palm upwards, 
place in the middle, where the fleshy thumb- 
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end of the hand moves toward the palm, a 
coin. (See fig. 1.) 

Now move the thumb over to the left. It 
will be found that the contraction of the 
hand holds the coin in a firm grip (see fig. 2) ; 
so much so, that, when the hand is inverted, 
the coin will still retain its position. Should 
such not be the case, you will know that 
you have not got the coin in the correct 
place, but a few trials will quickly indicate 
when the coin is in position. Ав вооп as 
this has been found, turn your hand palm 
downwards-—still holding the  coin—and 
attempt to move the fingers and the thumb. 
At first you will probably succeed only in 
releasing your hold of the object, but with a 
little practice you will find no difficulty in 
concealing a small article in your hand, 
which retains its natural appearance. 

As soon as you have learned to “ palm ” 
easily with one hand, transfer your attention 
to the other. It is hardly necessary to say 
that in the act of palming the back of the 
hand must either be upwards or facing the 
audience, otherwise it is apparent the device 
will fail. Continue your practice, by degrees 
accustoming yourself to the use of larger 
articles, so that eventually you can hold in 
your palm such an object as an egg, a lemon, 
etc., without the onlookers being any the 


wiser. 


One or two easy but necessary passes.“ 
By а pass is meant that subterfuge 

whereby the performer leads his audience to 

believe he holds an object in one hand. 
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while in reality it remains concealed in the 
other. Now, of these there are many, some 
easy of acquisition, others far more difficult ; 
but here will be explained just one or two 
necessary to the accomplishment of the 
tricks which follow. For the sake of con. 
venience I shall designate them passes 1, 
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2, and 3, and as such, to avoid useless repeti- 
tion, they will be in future known. 

Pass 1.—Holding the right hand out, palm 
upwards, place a coin on the second and third 
fingers, keeping the coin flat by placing upon 
it the ball of the thumb (fig. 3). Now, in 
order to effect the “ pass ” it is necessary to 
make two movements, almost simultaneously, 
the first being the lifting of the thumb off the 
coin, the second a sudden movement of the 
second and third fingers on which the coin 
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rests, towards the palm of the hand. (See 
fig. 4.) This will bring the coin in the 
same position as it occupies when it is 
“ palmed," and the sudden contraction of the 
hand will, as before, suflice to keep it in 
position. Conduct your experiments in all 
„passes before a large mirror. 

Pass 2.—Another very useful and easily 
acquired “pass” is the following, being 
especially useful for the apparent transfer of 
а shilling or а halfpenny from one hand to 
the other. Take a coin in the right hand, 
holding it by the edge between the inner 
sides of the first and third fingers, placing 
behind it the tip of the second finger. 
(See fig. 5.) 

Now draw the fingers up towards the 
thumb so that, upon meetiny it, the coin is 
supported at the edges by the first and 
third fingers, at the sides by the second 
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finger and the thumb. (See fig. 6. Next 
draw the coin down, keeping it pressed 
against the inner side of the thumb; then, 
when it has been drawn down as far aa 
possible, it rests between the middle and 
lower joints of the thumb, the bending of 
which now holds the coin perfectly secure. 
(See figs. 74 and 7B.) 

A little practice will transform clumsy 
efforts into neat and dexterous manipulation. 
When the action of-making the pretended 
transfer from right to left is made, the 
thumb of the right hand, the palm of which 
is, Of course, turned towards the регіогше — 
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small reliance to be placed on the combined 
exertions of Ned and Jim. | 

Of his fears, however, he said nothing, 
while the others had not yet realised their 
perilous position. | . 

“Ay, ay, sir!" laughed Jim, in true 
nautical fashion, in reply to Phil's instruc- 
tions. Pull her head round, it is, sir!“ 

This was more easily said than done. 
Two or three vigorous strokes brought the 
boat round broadside on to the current, for the 
moment causing her to drift down with the 
tide faster than ever. 

“ Pull her round, boys," called Jim, who 
had put the rudder well over, and who was 
now beginning to feel alarm. ‘Get her nose 
round," he added excitedly, tugging at the 
tiller-ropes. 

"Get her nose round yourself," puffed 
Ned, who was pulling for all he was worth. 

Phil was working like & galley-slave, and 
after a few more strokes they succeeded in 
getting the bows of the boat to face the rush- 
ing water. 

And now, pull as they would, no progress 
could they make. With rapid, hurried 
strokes, it was as much as they could manage 
to keep their craft from drifting. 

After ten minutes' desperate work they 
could see their position had not changed — not 
& yard's progress had been made. 

“ Put her nose a bit inshore, Jim,” said 
Phil. By this means he hoped little by 
little to get out of the strength of the 
tide. 

Ned was by this time thoroughly exhausted, 
and his strokes were becoming more feeble 
and useless every moment. 

“ Let me get past you, Phil, while I take a 
hand at Ned's oars,” said Jim; “ he's played 
out." 

“ Quite right, Jim," answered Phil, bend. 
ing low for Jim to pass. 

It was a perilous proceeding, but safely 
accomplished ; and, although it had occupied 
but а few moments, the boat had been 
carried down stream fifteen yards in the 
interval. 

The struggle continued. The exhausted 
Ned, now at the tiller-ropes, was doing his 
utmost to encourage his 
panions. 

All the work was now practically on Phil 
(Jim also having become tired out); t! 
were knotted on his forehead, hi: 
pressed, the muscles of his pow: 
seemed strained to breaking-poin: 
the expression of his eyes it 
evident he had no intention of “ g 

Inch by inch they were suc 
edging the boat towards the shor 
imperceptibly they were gaining oi 
The water was becoming smoot! 
minutes more, and they were out of | 
ing current and the danger was over 

Jim was bending over his oars ¢ 
his breath, as at last they found the 
in still water. 

“ Well done, you fellows, you hay 
worked splendidly!” said Phil: bur 
word did he say of his own blistered 
or of the terribly anxious moments 
gone through. 

„That's all very well," returned V 
should like to know where we shou 
been if it hadn't been for your muse 
pluck, Phil!“ 

“ Oh, stow that!” laughed р 

It was now only a quiet y 
shelter of the banks, and 
further difficulty in reg 
They were soon making 
landing their stores. 

How pleasant it was 
the írees, looking ove 
Jim had kindled the f 
boiling cheerily. They 
ing the good things dis 
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while of their dangers past and the happi- 
ness of the present. 

Robinson Crusoe himself could not have 
been more contented than the three chums 
talking of Treasure Islands and the Wild 
West. 

So the afternoon wore on, and the sun 
went down behind the hills. 

"Now, lads," said Phil, breaking the 
spell, *what do you say about getting 
home?” 

“Yes,” replied Jim, “ it will take us a ful! 
hour, and we promised old Taffy to be back 
in good time.” 

So saying, they packed up the remnants of 
their feast and made off for the landing- 
place, where they had moored the boat. 

All stood aghast as they came to the spot. 

The sight was enough, indeed, to appal 
them. 

The rock to which they had fastened their 
craft was now high and dry, the tide having 
gone down while they were enjoying them- 
selves! The boat itself was lying fast and 
deep in the sand, which the waves were 
lazily lapping yards away. 

“ This is all right, isn't it? " queried Ned. 

“ You may like it," answered Jim; “ but 
how about mother and father and Taffy 
Jones? We said we would be home in good 
time, and here we are stranded for six hours 
at least. The tide can't possibly come up 
before midnight." 

“You're quite right," said Phil quietly. 
It's impossible to get that boat down to the 
water, so all we can do is to make the best 
of a bad job. Let us get back and rake up 
that fire again, and wait for the tide." 

Here, indeed, was no laughing matter. 
Stranded on a lonely island, six hours from 
civilisation, with no means of obtaining help, 
and night coming on, was not а situation to 
cause merriment. 

It is all very well to read about, but what 
of the three fellows in boating flannels ? 
They had nothing more to eat or drink, and 
the cold wind of the night was commencing 
to whistle round them as the evening 
shadows increased. 

They huddled themselves together befor: 
the erackling fire, now their only means 
comfort; and, if the truth must be told. tl 
all felt fairly miserable, shivering and thik 
ing of the anxious ones at home. 

It was nine o'clock! Three mon 
to be lived through before they could 


Even Phil had come to the 
blinking wearily at the flic 
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“That'll be all right, Mister Jim. Ill 
fetch her away on the morning's tide." 

It was not long before the cold and 
famished boys were safely and comfortably 
at home once more, to the relief and content 
of everybody, including themselves. 

As may be supposed, Ned and Jim nor 
lose no opportunity of telling their story, ani 
how they owed their lives to the pluck and 
strength of Phil. 

Phil, on the contrary, never mentions the 
subject. 
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A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON THE ART OF LEGERDEMAIN. 
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Author of “ How to Become a Ventriloquist," * The Practical Valentine Vor," Mysteries of Clairvoyance,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER I.—INTRODUCTORY AND GENERAL NOTES—THE ART OF PALMING "—THE “ PASSES ' AND THEIR NECESSITY. 


Í HAVE Often been tempted to ask myself 
why it is that the present generation of 
people, in whom the qualities of curiosity 
and desire for knowledge are developed to 
such a high degree, allows itself to be so 
easily deceived by the many really simple 
expedients adopted in his art by the modern 
magician. The only explanation which 
appears at all feasible is that either from 
motives of amusement or disinterestedness 
the majority ofindividuals wish to be deceived 
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by the wily conjurer, either to pass a 
pleasant hour or to give their patronage to 
ап art which has enjoyed world-wide popu- 
larity from time immemorial. 

Now, be it far from my purpose in these 
few articles to wish to encourage that class, 
the most obnoxious of all, consisting of 
those who always * know how everything is 
done"; on the other hand, I should like to 
give such an insight into the workings of 
certain well-known tricks as will encourage 
our readers themselves to follow up the in- 
structions given, in order that they may be 
enabled to give a presentable drawing-room 
entertainment. 

In all conjuring tricks which are really 
worth exhibition, there is the necessity of 
oneor more sleight-of-hand devices, and so, 
while avoiding the more difficult “ passes," I 
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shall just explain briefly а few of the 
essentials especially applicable to coins and 
other small articles, for it is often largely by 
means of & "pass" that the only difficult 
part of a trick is accomplished. Some 
knowledge, then, however slight, of this 
branch of the subject is a very necessary 
part of the conjurer's equipment. 

The first thing which the student must 
learn to do is to “palm” an article—i.e. to 
conceal some small article, such as a coin, а 
ball, or à small package in the palm of the 
hand. To acquire the faculty of " palm- 
ing" I should recommend the use at first 


of a shilling or half-crown, according to the 
size of the hand. 
How to palm a coin. 


Holding the right-hand palm upwards, 
place in the middle, where the fleshy thumb- 
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end of the hand moves toward the palm, a 
coin. (See fig. 1.) 

Now move the thumb over to the left. It 
will be found that the contraction of the 
hand holds the coin in a firm grip (see fig. 2) ; 
so much so, that, when the hand is inverted, 
the coin will still retain its position. Should 
such not be the case, you will know that 
you have not got the coin in the correct 
place, but a few trials will quickly indicate 
when the coin is in position. As soon as 
this has been found, turn your hand palm 
downwards.—stil holding the coin—and 
attempt to move the fingers and the thumb. 
At first you will probably succeed only in 
releasing your hold of the object, but with a 
little practice you will find no difficulty in 
concealing a small article in your hand, 
which retains its natural appearance. 

As soon as you have learned to palm“ 
easily with one hand, transfer your attention 
to the other. It is hardly necessary to say 
that in the act of “ palming" the back of the 
hand must either be upwards or facing the 
audience, otherwise it is apparent the device 
will fail. Continue your practice, by degrees 
accustoming yourself to the use of larger 
articles, so that eventually you can hold in 
your palm such an object as an egg, a lemon, 
etc., without the onlookers being any the 
wiser. 


One or two easy but necessary passes. 


By a pass is meant that subterfuge 
whereby the performer leads his audience to 
believe he holds an object in one hand, 
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while in reality it remains concealed in the 
other. Now, of these there are many, some 
easy of acquisition, others far more difficult ; 
but here will be explained just one or two 
necessary to the accomplishment of the 
tricks which follow. For the sake of con- 
venience I shall designate them passes 1, 


2, and 3, and as such, to avoid useless repeti- 
tion, they will be in future known. 

Pass 1.—Holding the right hand out, palm 
upwards, place a coin on the second and third 
fingers, keeping the coin flat by placing upon 
it the ball of the thumb (fig. 3). Now, in 
order to effect the ** pass ” it is necessary to 
make two movements, almost simultaneously, 
the first being the lifting of the thumb off the 
coin, the second a sudden movement of the 
second and third fingers on which the coin 
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rests, towards the palm of the hand. (See 
fig. 4.) This will bring the coin in the 
same position as it occupies when it is 
“ palmed," and the sudden contraction of the 
hand will, as before, suffice to keep it in 
position. Conduct your experiments in all 
“ passes " before a large mirror. 

Pass 2.—Another very useful and easily 
acquired “pass” is the following, being 
especially useful for the apparent transfer of 
a shilling or a halfpenny from one hand to 
the other. Take a coin in the right hand, 
holding it by the edge between the inner 
sides of the first and third fingers, placing 
behind it the tip of the second finger. 
(See fig. 5.) 

Now draw the fingers up towards the 
thumb so that, upon meetiny it, the coin is 
supported at the edges by the first and 
third fingers, at the sides by the second 
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finger and the thumb. (See fig. 6.) Next 
draw the coin down, keeping it pressed 
against the inner side of the thumb; then, 
when it has been drawn down as far as 
possible, it rests between the middle and 
lower joints of the thumb, the bending ot 
which now holds the coin perfectly secure. 
(See figs. 74 and 7B.) 

A little practice will transform clumsy 
efforts into neat and dexterous manipulation. 
When the action of making the pretended 
transfer fróm right to left is made, the 
thumb of/the right hand, the palm of which 
is, of course, turned towards the perform: 
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naturally-sinks below the cover afforded by 
the fingers (see fig. 8) while, when the 
action of placing the coin in the left hand 
takes place, that hand naturally closes up as 
it it had indeed received the coin. 

I shall only describe one more “ pass,” and 
then, equipped with the three, the young per- 
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former will be ready to start on certain tricks 
where these “* passes " may be utilised. 

Pass 3.—In this case the coin or small 
article which is held in the left hand, and is 
apparently taken in the right, really remains 
in the left, where it is palmed (by the method 
previously explained). The mode of pro- 
cedure is as follows: Taking the coin 
horizontally between the thumb and first 
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finger of the left hand, the back of which 
faces the audience (see fig. 9), next place 
the thumb of the right hand through the 
opening made by the thumb, first finger, and 
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coin of the left, covering the fingers of this 
hand with those of the right. (See fig. 10.) 
Directly the left hand is во screened, drop the 


e 
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coin into the palm, immediately drawing 
away the right hand, now closed up as if it 
is holding something. (See fig. 11.) Natu- 
rally, you now direct your attention and that 
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of your audience towards the closed hand in 
which the article is supposed to be, while 
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lack of the attention of the audience to the 
other will easily permit of the disposal ol 
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the coin by one of the means subsequently 
explained. 
(To be continued.) 


FACING A FROZEN DEATH UPON THE CRAGS OF GREAT GABLE: 
A CUMBERLAND ROCK-CLIMBING ADVENTURE. 


A* interval of twenty years is an excellent 

aid to oblivion upon many distasteful 
experiences, but I can safely say that a life- 
time will not wipe out the memory of but one 
frozen Easter night it was my luck to spend 
upon the bleak face of one of the Cumber- 
land fells. 

We were а small party of three. A., an 
experienced Alpine climber ; B., & heavy- 
weight with but little experience upon rock ; 
апа myself. For some days we had watched 
from the little Wastdale Inn windows a 
sullen downpour, accompanied by a driving 
vapour that had blotted out everything in its 
dump grey pall. Climbing of the most ele- 
mentary order had of course been out of the 
question; and when the fourth day broke 
damp and dour, yet with but little mist, we 
determined thatanything would be better than 
inaction, and sallied forth with our 100 ft. 
Alpine rope, and a rucsac stuffed with bodily 
comforts, in a do-or-die mood. 

The Great Gable, a peak of some 3,000 ft., 
being our nearest neighbour, was obviously 
our goal, and up its S,W. spur we plodded 
with the mist swirling about us, but breaking 
every now and then in an accommodating way 
to give us some clue to our route. Two o'clock 
r.M. found us looking down into the Ennerdale 
valley from the top of the pass between the 
Gable and Kirkfell, knee-deep in snow, and 
it must be confessed feeling anything but 
happy. | 

A's suggestion that we should try a 


scramble in one of the gullies or chimneys 
with which the Gable crags are seamed met 


with a half-hearted acquiescence, and down we 


plodded to their foot in search of a likely- 


looking climb. At least an hour must have 
been spent in tramping back and forth across 
the face of these black and uninviting rocks, 
with but scant hold for the foot upon the slop- 
ing floor of snow and ice that had drifted 
here as a consequence of the last few days’ 
foul weather. А. had become separated 
from our little party in his more energetic 
quest, but his hail from a rock pinnacle 
away up above soon brought us together 
again, and we found him standing at the 
foot of the most awe-inspiring rock-chimney 
it had been iny previous mischance to gaze 
up into. 

Imagine a rift, perhaps four feet wide, 
running up forty feet and then out of sight 
behind an overhanging buttress, black and 
damp, and you have my first impression of 
what has now become a well mapped and 
popular climb, known to the initiate as the 
Oblique Chimney. A. was, of course, enthusi- 
astic at his find, and our protests at the late- 
ness of the hour, the bad condition of the rock 
and weather, and the unknown quality of the 
climb, rolled off his broad back as readily as 
did the sleet that had now commenced tc 
descend upon the wings of a bitter north 
wind. Our rope was soon uncoiled, and we 


tied on, leaving a length of over thirty feet to 
each man. 


Twenty-five or thirty feet of the chimney 
were climbed by A. with comparative east, 
although the rock had become slimy to the 
grip, but above this point the three walls ran 
up wet and polished toa point ten feet above. 
where a small jambed boulder, when once 
reached, would give a secure hold and anchor- 
age for the leader. A.s chamois-like move 
ments here came to a full-stop, and he lapsed 
into deep meditation, whilst we shivered 10 
snow and wind at the-chimney foot. 

It had now begun to snow in earnest, and 
we had perilously little daylight left us for 
the climb. But A's mind was soon made 
up. Shifting his position slightly, he swung 
both feet across upon the left wall and 
dropped backwards against the right, thus 
jambing himself securely, and began MORE 
upwards first with feet and then back. Al 
went well till within some five feet of the 
boulder, when his troubles began afresh. 
From here upwards the right wall overhung 
in an alarming manner and, together with its 
slimy surface, gave no purchase to the back. 
Ten minutes must have been spent I 
negotiating this small impasse, but it W8 
over at last, and wesighed with relief as Wê 
«uw our leader clutch the hold and swing 
himself upon it. It was a fine piece © 
rock-craft. but intensely risky, for. ha 
either foot slipped upon the rock face, he 
would have been instantly killed upon the 
seree below. 

My turn now came and, with the горе $ 


dei.;moral support, I could afford to be less 

| to k cautious, and the same applied to B., who 
came third. The weather had in the mean. 
time become very bad, and as our chimney 
faced northward up its entire length we 
had the full benefit of the blast's playfulness. 
But nothing would damp our leader's ardour, 
und he started upwards again upon the second 
stage of this eventful elimb. 
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From this point the chimney appeared to 
slope inwarda slightly, Offering better hand 
and foot hold, and A., climbing slowly but 
surely, soon disappeared from our sight in 
the gathering dusk. I was at this stage 
rather alarmed to find how ice-glazed the 
walls were becoming, but took comfort from 
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The Leader entering the Oblique Chimney 
(on the face of Gable Crags). 


'he thought (a vain one as it proved) that 
our leader must now have fully two-thirds of 
the climb well in hand. His hail soon set 
% scrambling, and I landed nt last by his 
"dein what appeared to be a shallow little 
cave formed by the jambing overhead of 
~everal large boulders, with an acutely sloping 
“cree-strewn floor. 

Five o'clock had long come and gone, and 
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darkness, intensified by the snowfall, had 
come down upon us black and icy. B. had, 
during the last hour, been climbing in com- 
plete silence and with evident difficulty, 
complaining at intervals of perished hands 
and feet; but neither A. nor myself had 
taken much account of his troubles, thinking 
that he would gradually warm to the climb 
as we advanced. Imagine our feelings, then, 


Wastdale and Pillar Mountain. 


when, the signal having been given for B. to 
move, no movement came, or answer to our 
repeated shouts. I think it wasat this stage 
that А. began to regret the dangerous crux 
into which his irrepressible enthusiasm had 
placed us. But it wasno time for recrimina- 
tion, and we set ourselves tothink out a plan 
for the succour of our third man. 

The snow-squa]l was blowing right in upon 
ua and the climb rapidly becoming more 
glazed and impassable; this, coupled with 
the darkness, made even a few feet of the 
descent in the highest degree dangerous. 
The available rope, too, we found to be too 
short to allow of the rescuer reaching the 
sufferer. Neither would it have been wise, 
excepting as a last resort, to pull up a dead 
weight of fourteen stone over jagged edges 
by nieans of a thin Alpine rope. 

We were in а вай fix, and our own half- 
frozen state was no alleviation. But time 
pressed, for B. was evidently unconscious, 
Jambed somewhere in the chimney, and 
slowly freezing to death. A. was still safely 
anchored in the position in which I had 
found him, so, unroping, I handed him the 
slack and prepared for the perilous descent. 
The first eight or ten feet I negotiated safely, 
for the walls were here more broken into 
and partially cleared of the ice-glaze by the 
leader. But below this point my toes, kick in 
whatever direction they might, could tind no 
hold; and one hand loosened from its icy 
grip by these exertions came away and I 
was within an ace of making a close ac- 
quaintance with the scree slope a hundred 
feet below. 

I can to this minute vividly recall the 
silent panic that overtook me as 1 clung 
there by one frozen hand whilst snow and 
biting north wind drove in upon and blinded 
me. But necessity is a good nerve tonic, 
and Iam thankful to record that my lapse 
was but momentary. Feeling cautiously 
round, I regained my lost hold, and in another 
five minutes was again beside the leader. It 
appeared, however, that our troubles had 
only just begun. A. sat in the same position 
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in which I had left him, his clothes plastered 
with ice, and in only a semi-conscious state. 
This was the last drop to our already over- 
flowing cup of trouble, and I have from 
this point but a hazy idea of further hap- 
penings. 

I can remember, after taking the rope 
from A.’s frozen hands and belaying it 
securely, frantically pinching and kicking 
him back to a sense of our parlous state. 
But how we in our frozen condition mannged 
together to haul poor B. from his position 
below to our own level, and finally tumble 
him, inanimate and bleeding from а cut on 
the heud, on to the sloping floor of the cave, 
will remain somewhat of a mystery even to 
its chief actors. 

It took more than half an hour of con- 
tinuous exertion to get a semblance of 
consciousness ouf of our patient, and his 
persistent lapses frightened us even more 
than our perilous position. What would we 
not gladly have given for the rucsac and its 
contents that reposed so pencefully in the 
snow at the chimney foot. 

It must have been about 9 r.m., the snow 
still falling heavily and the wind blowing 
with unabated vigour. The cave, which 
was only a niche in reality, barely held the 
three of us, and was far too low to stand 
upright in. With these drawbacks, and the 
additional responsibility of a wounded man, 
we felt that at any cost a way must be found 
to the summit; for a descent over the 
smooth section of the chimney in its then 
condition, and in the pitchy blackness, 
would have meant certain death to the last 
man. 

The left-hand wall was as smooth as glass, 
but the right appeared to have a few minute 
holds upon it, and these, with the boulders 
above, might be of assistance in the quest. 
So, climbing as far up as the roof would 
allow, I felt gingerly around and above fora 
firm grip, but everywhere I encountered the 
same glaze of ice, and was forced at last to 
relinquish the hope of finding an exit. 
Down I came, therefore, and helped A. cover 
our sufferer as far as possible with small 
stones as some inadequate protection against 
the weather, whilst we lay close upon either 


+4 


The Leader emerging from the Oblique 
Chimney (Gable Crags). 


side to impart what warmth our own frozen 
bodies contained. So we lay and waited 
patiently for the dawn. 

The ensuing hours were more or less 
а frozen blank. I can remember dozing 
titfully and waking to hear A. climbing the 
chimney again in his troubled sleep, or our 
poor sufferer groaning arid shifting restlessly. 
But for the greater part of that dreadful 
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night we must all have lain in а state border- 
ing on coma; and it is a marvel to me, 
exhausted as we were, that each one was 
not frozen stiff and stark by dawn; it only 
testifies to the oft-repeated fact that the 


(It was upon the farther, or north, 
&verage Englishman 
when in fit condition. 

At 3 A. u. the snow 


takes a lot of killing 


ty. 
B. was got to a sitting position and, despite 


- — — —T—L——. — 


Fr the beginning of October to the end 


Great Gable. 
side that our adventure took Place.) 


the waters be 
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his weak expostulations, battered and chafed 
into some semblance of animation. 

At four o’clock we judged it light enough to 
essay the descent, and proceeded to carry 
out the plan of action A. and I had 


matured in the frigid small 


„carefully 
owered on the rope. This was done, though 
with the greatest care, for the walls were, ag 


THE BOY'S OWN AN GLER. 
LATE AUTUMN FISHING. 
By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


PART 1, 


well fished it will on! y be the 

of November many fish will be found in baby perch that will fall to your share. 

the pink of condition, and will not only D remote ponds and little- fished rivers 

give much better sport than in the summer you may do very well Without any fancy 

but will be far better eating. fishing, but in subscription waters near 

ief among these fish are the roach, the town it is, I repeat, quite necessary to use 

perch, and the Grayling. The pike, the very fine tackle, and to be very particular 
barbel, and the chub might be included as 


worm cautiously presented will be effective 
‚ though some but a minnow, either hooked through the 

People like the pike quite as well as the lip ang used alive, or fixed, after being 
roac ; and, indeed, a pike from a clear river js killed, on a flight of small hooks, and 
better than a roach from a thick one or from skilfully spun, ig generally much better 
à pond. In order to be Successful in spinning you 

But it is how to catch these fish that will should get an expert to teach you, for you 
interest boys the most, though I’ve known can hardly learn from & book. 
very nice additions to th 


е table made by 


angling boys with whom I’m very well ac- 


| minnow spin past the perch in aS fish. E 
quainted. natural a manner as possible. Do not Keep your perch out of the sun, and, when E 
First the perch deserves most Special therefore use a flight of many hooks Select you get them cooked, have them skinned, | © 
mention, for he Possesses nearly all the fishy one from the tackle-shop ag simply armed as It is useless to try to scale them, as you йо 
virtues—he will even take a fly, as I found Possible, and rely on your own skill for hook roach. You can cook them first and skin 
when fishing the Long Water at Hampton ing your fish when € runs at the bait them afterwards. ; 
urt one summer evening. You mustn’t © places to find perch are gravelly rung aving got the perch into the cook's T 
expect to get any fish with a Ну, however at at the tail of beds of weeds Also under ands, we will next Start on the grayling, Pu 
this season, except grayling or salmon, hollow banks &nd by wooden piles of which is the next best fish on the list. ы 
To return to the perch. The easiest wg bridges, ete., 


you will 
doubtless catch perch occasionally, but if 


Remember, your object is to make your 


and near to ferries early in 


This has a 
float. 


requires considerable skill. 


imitation is often effective, and is much 
pleasanter to use. i 
have one or two handy, and they can now 
be bought at А reasonable rate—6d. to 1s. 


each. Big perch will take a roach, x | 
have had them nearly four pounds in this 
way. 


take small 
your tackle 1 
strong. Medium gut will do ; “ stout ” spoils 


the sport; but see that your knots are not 
brit 


of the waters ' 


whatever the time of year 


— — 
F ²˙ͤ – — 


we expected, coated with black ice. E 
B. safely against the left wall, I made sy] ~ 
scant room I could for | 2 
From here В. was lowered again like a xj 
of corn into the snow at the chimney fo. ; 
where he stuck up to the knees and was qui] .. 
incapable of helping himself. A. remaix: er 
in his place as an anchor, and down the rop 2 
I slid, passing in а | 
portion that had taken us more than: | 
hour to tackle in our ascent. Loosen: ` 
the rope from B., it was pulled alofi agar Û 
threaded between the jambed stone and tt: 

wall, and down came A. in like manner, tot 


more eloquently 
would have done. | : 

Our sole remaining trouble now lay in ort 
patient's condition and the method of tam]. 
port. But our anxiety was quickly set p. 
rest, for we had barely turned to mi]. 
Preparations when a faint hail reached or 
ears from near the western summit of th 
Crags, and four black figures came rapid: 
down upon us. They proved to be dalesme 
who had started at the first streak of daw |. 
in search of us, and with their kindly ai 
we were soon between the blankets in com 
pany with a full meal. ME 

B. was, of course, the chief sufferer, and i 
was some weeks before he could be moved 
from the dale. It appears that a falling ston 
struck him whilst climbing to the secon 
pitch, and the consequent loss of blood mas: 
have been largely instrumental in causing the | ` | 
Severe frost-bite to both hands and feet be 
suffered for many months afterwards. 

I have since those old days стрела 
cold and privation at four or five times the 
altitude, but this will always remain fore i 
most in my memory as а sample of what | ` 
our English mountains can do for the un 
wary climber when they try. — 


light lead at the bottom, and no 
You hook the fish by feel, and it 


If & real minnow is not to be had, a good 


It is always desirable to 


When using these fish-baits you may о 
pike, usually called jack, n 
should therefore be moderately 


le. It is a faulty knot that usually loses 


Reference has been made to this “lady 
' in ** B.O.P." articles on fly- 


weedy rivers is to use fishing, and grayling give the best sport when |: 
à “paternoster,” or String of hooks, each taken by this means, and can be so taken, 
fastened by an inch of gut to the main line. 


may be, if the: 


ed with blick: cold is not severe and there is a little 
the left wal; | sun. | 
ıl for A. why You can fish for them with two or three 
lowered an; ,flies—Zulus and quill gnats in most rivers, 
now at tj, . and the queer flies called “bloas” in York- 
to the knets 2. Shire, also the “red tag.“ Don’t expect to 
ng іші bit every rise you have. One in six is more 
anchor.andj.r likely, but it is often good fun. As the smaller 
a few mome, grayliug keep on rising, sometimes at two of 
taken us ту. Your flies at once, strike quickly, but not very 
our азе. | bard, at each rise, and play your fish gently, 
(was py, OF you will lose her, as she has a tender 
" ш: mouth. 
A. in lter: There are various other interesting me- 
t handshake с thodsof taking grayling, and perhaps the most 
ur relief thn, eurious is by the artificial “ grasshopper,” 
which is a conical piece of lead, coloured 
' trouble pr, Steen and yellow in stripes, and worked by 

Ж Ше: , Sinking and drawing. It is armed with а 

d E single hook only, and requires skill to make 

udis Lt effective. A river of some little depth, 

hint hai © and also fairly swift, is best for this method. 

P qu Swimming the worm ” is the favourite plan 

| р. е in Yorkshire, and this also requires a deli- 

„enen eate hand to ensure success. 

diss À small spherical float, painted white, is 

m des used ; but is not kept on the surface, the 

19 0 ш leads being just heavy enough to sink it. 

Its use is to guide the eye when there is a 

"S bite. Small red worms on small hooks, with 

he coir: ver fine tackle are used in this method, 

b and some of the heaviest grayling in the 

Is tla Yorkshire and Herefordshire rivers are thus 

bing min taken, 

t loss of In Hants and Wilts the fly only is usually 

etal it allowed, and it is very successful in experi- 

hani: * enced hands. I have taken three grayling in 
salle an hour thus, weighing eight pounds. 

| dar T" The usual size in these rivers is from one 

ror t ^ pound to two pounds, while in the Yorkshire 

‘as ™ and Herefordshire streams the fish seldom 

| Sêl! exceed a pound, and a half. pound fish is 

Ш 0117 considered а good one. 

e ,; . As this fish is only to be found in a few 

Le districts in England and Wales, and in one 
or two rivers in Scotland (the Clyde is one), 
perhaps a brief description of its appearance 
would be useful. It is а fish of long and 
graceful shape, rather thick in the shoulders, 
but tapering off very much towards the tail. 
The colouring is а silvery grey, but this 
Varies much, according to locality and 
according to size. In the Hants streams 
the smaller fish are brilliantly silvery, while 
the larger ones become darker and less 
shining. 

In some of the Derbyshire strenms even the 
smaller fish are sometimes dark. In shape 
they do not vary. They have curious dark 
marks on their sides, and the lateral line is 
,;, Often very clear. Their eyes are oval and 
HLE the pupil is narrow, and this gives the fish 
. rather a sinister expression. 
| Perhaps the most remarkable feature of 
the grayling is the abnormally developed 
"^ dorsal fin. This is even larger than that of 
wo. а perch, but is not capable of being used for 
` defence, as is the case with that fish. Its use 
s toenable the fish to dart upwards suddenly 
A1 a fly from its position near mid-water. 
~~ The fish it most resembles is the dace, and 
its best rough description is “a glorified 
7 dace," 

* Kt has, when fresh caught (not after a week 
or 8c), а very peculiar, though not powerful 
odonr. It is sgaid to be like the smell of 
thyme; hence its name Salmo thymallus 
It is also called * Umber,” a shadow. Though 
'* belonging to the salmon tribe, as is evidenced 

by ita fatty or adipose fin near the tail, its 

Ways are not the ways of the Salmonide, und 

in particular it spawns in spring, at about 
the same time with the coarse fish. 
.. Hence it is in such good season in October 

; And November, and even up to Christmas. 

i It is fairly good eating, somewhat better 
^ ап a dace, but not so good as a trout. 
Я То retum for а moment to methods of 


„ 


c. 
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taking the fish. You will find it best, as a 
rule, to fish down stream, for it is & curious 
fact that while you will hook trout far more 
securely when fishing up, the reverse 
is generally the case with grayling; for, in 
up-stream fishing, you miss at least three- 
quarters of the rises, generally much more; 
while in down-stream fishing you may 
hook nearly half of those at which you 
strike. * Hook," I say, not land, for there 
is indeed * many a slip between the ‘ hook’ 
and the lip " when you are grayling fishing ; 
and if you actually secure one fish out of six 
rises you will do well. This is in the 
ordinary way. There are days when 
grayling, like other fish, seem to feed in a 
reckless manner; and then you may do 
much better, but the fish will even then fail 
to hit the fly in many cases, however good 


their intention. 
( То be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE PRINCE OF WaLES AND 
THE ''B.O.P." 

IT is the proud claim of the * B.O.P." that it circu- 
lates alike in palace and cottage; in our great public 
schools no less than in our private and our Board 
schools; in the mansions of the rich and cultured as 
well as iu the humble lodgings of the poor; on the 
prairie and veldt as in our great and crowded cities. 
And it has done this now for а quarter of а century. 
Hence the following letter by the Editor to H. R. H. the 
Prince of Wales, and the gracious reply. 


° 0 • * е 


“ Boy's Own Paper“ Office : 
July 23, 1903. 
To His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 

May it please your Royal Highness : 

In a few wecks we shall have completed the Twenty- 
fifth Aunual Volume of * The Boy's Own Paper," the 
well-known periodical whose influence has proved so 
great a power for good amongst British boys in all 
parts of the Empire. 

The B. O. P.“ was started by the Religious Tract 
Society a quarter of a century ago, with the heartiest 
approval of such men as Lord Shaftesbury, the leading 
judges and magistrates, nnd the clergy and ministers 
of all denominntions, with the express purpo:e of 
counteracting the pernicious effect of much of the 
juvenile literature of the time; and though the 
thought of pecuniary gain did not enter into the 
calculations, the paper happily proved from the first 
во unique a success that profits were made, and these 
have gone not to individuals, but wholly towards the 
missionary work throughout the world of the parent 
society. 

The circulation, no lessthan tlic pure manly influence 
of the “ B. O..,“ has formed a record, and the valuable 
service accomplished is freely acknowledged by all 
sections of tlie community. 

May I remind your Royal Highness also that when 
you and your brother were voyaging round the world in 
1882, the “ B.O.P.” volume for that year was dedicated, 
by special permission, to your Royal Highnesses, and 
copies were expressly asked for and duly reserved for 
you ? 

I now venture, therefore, to ask your Royal High- 
ness's gracious leave to dedicate in a similar way our 
Twenty-fifth Annual Volume to your eldest son—a 
permission which I am aure would be no less highly 
appreciated by our boys in every part of the world 
tban by 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 

GEORGE ANDREW HUTCHISON. 

[Editor from the first. 


- 
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Marlborough House, Pall Mall : 
July 25, 1903. 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your letter of the 23rd instant, 
to the Prince of Wales, I am directed to inform you 
that His Royal Highnexs has much pleasure in grant- 
ing you permission to dedicate the T'wenty-fifth Annual 
Volume of * The Boy's Own Paper” to His Royal 
Highness's eldest son, Prince Edward of Wales. 

I am, dear sir, 


Yours very faithfully, 
ARTHUR BIGGE. 


George Andrew Hutchison, Esq., 
Editor“ The Boy's Own Paper.“ 


“BRITISH SONGS FOR 
BRITISH BOYS.” 


UNDER this title Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson, NM. A., 
Mus. Bac. (Oxon.), has selected and edited, and Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co. have published, a capital collection of 
sougs for boys. They represent the best of English, 
Scotch, Irish, and Welsh favourites, and, in the present 
excellently arranged and convenient form, should have 
a renewed run of life and popularity. We very heartily 
commend the book, which is issued in two sizes and 


prices. 
e 
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ENGLISH FAMILIES THAT HOLD 
SOHOOL-ATTENDANCE RECORDS. 


SURELY all records for “regular” attendance at 
English schools are beaten by the marvellous instances 
of family attendance at school which the famous 
abbey-school at Westminster can show. St. Peter's 
College, generally called Westminster School, has won 
celebrity in many ways, but in none more than in the 
devotion shown by its alumni in sending tneir sons in 
turn to be educated there. From father to sou, through 
long generations, this process lias gone on, and West- 
minster has commemorated the devotion by placing 
“rolls of record " on the chief wall of its great school- 
room. There one can see how loved and revered, how 
prized апа desired, the privilege of being educated at 
Westminster School has been by great English families. 
The Glyns, the Phillimores, the Watkyns-Williams- 
Wynns, and many others have handed down as a tra- 
dition that their sons must attend the school that gave 
England its Dryden, its Cowper, its Lord John Russell, 
etc. 
Look at the list of Glyns who have been to West- 
minster School in an unbroken line—father and son. 
The first John Glyn entered the school, according to 
the record list, in 1617; the last Glyn was there in 
1875, and all through the intervening centuries, each 
thirty years or so, the next heir of the Glyns came to 
Westminster. It is getting time for the next Glyn's 
name to be inscribed upon this great roll of honour— 
the roll that very possibly hvids the world's record ín 
this respect. The great family of celebrated lawyers 
and judges—the Phillimores—began at Westminster 
about 1750, and to«lay there is yet a Phillimore con- 
nected with the grand old abbey school. 

On the form which stands at the foot of the wall 
holding these splendid records there is carved the 
celebrated name “John Dryden," in rude schoolboy 
fashion. We can well imngine the poet sitting there 
and working with his penknife at it, whilst the first 
Glyn sat watching him, for they were contemporaries 
at the school, or nearly so. And there sat quiet, 
patient William Cowper—a melancholy lad—gazing at 
that famous name of “John Dryden,” and little 
imagining how deeply hisown name would be carved 
in the list of English poeta Verily, this hall is an 
historical place, and its records hold us enthralled with 
their interest. 


An Important Announcement. 
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B. C. PETRR.—The leisurely way in which the working 
man does his work is in many cases necessitated by 
the nature of the work. It is for this reason that 
amateur house-painting rarely looks as well as that 
done by a professional. There is nothing guined by 
doing such work ina hurry. If you want to stain 
your floor properly you must begin by filling up all 
the cracks with slips and putty, and when the putty 
is dry plane dewn the joints if irregular, and get the 
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Correspondence. 
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M. E. F.— It ia the commonest fern met with in sitting- 


rooms. Its name is Pteris serrulata, and it originally 
came from China and Japan. The fronds are 
pinnate and pendulous, the pinn linear, with the 
lower puir again pinnate. The edges are finely 
serrated, and the fructitication is along the edges of 
the under-side of the pinunge. It is not so much 
affected by gas as the other ferns, and does best when 
kept slightly moist by standing in about an eighth 


S. Mcrpuy.—It is the coat of arms, not the crest. 
The crest is the device appearing above the shield of 
arms. Originally crests were restricted to a few 
people of eminence, but now they are borne by any- 
oue who likes to pay the duty. No udy is entitled 
to bear n crest, though some are in ignorance of the 
fact; but in these times heraldry has become м» 
zo-as-you-pleise Chat perhaps it does not matter. 


H. F. W.—1. From Thames Head to London Bridve 
the course of the Thames measures 170 miles. 2. Tle 
oldest is Edinburgh Grammar School, which date 
froin the twelfth century ; Durham dates from 1541. 
Sherborne from 1550. 


Scurr IN Hark (W. I. K.)—Wash once а week with 
yolk of egw. Live well and take virol and cold tut 
This form of eczema is constitutional. 


surface smooth and level. Then go over it with 
ordinary wood-stain, beginning in a corner and 
ending nt the door, and be careful to stain down into 
the cracks хо as to leave no white from any point of 
view. Next day sweep the dust off and give the floor 
а coat of size, ending at the door as before, and when 
the size is dry lay on the varnish, doing eveh board 
crosaways, and finishing along the grain. Keep as 
muri dust out of the room as possible, 
and do not put anything down until the 
varnish is thoroughly hard dry. All the 
same, it is almost as cheap, and es a rule 
more effective, to use parquet linoleum 
for the “surround” instead of stain, and 
it can be done in an hour or 80. 


of an inch of water; that is, if in a room in which 
there is guslight. 


ASTHMA (Reader).—Too serious; go to a doctor. 


To A. W.—Thanks for your warm-bearted letter. It 
ів quite frank and boy-like. Dr. Gordon Stables. any 
more than the Editor, cannot write private letters to 
his hosts of boys. 


ADMIRER.—1. It is given in many of the 
older scheol-book:. However. we may 
as well have it over again, William the 
Conqueror was buried at Caen > William 
It. at Winehester; Henry т. at Reading ; 
Stephen at Faversham, in the abbey 
church; Henry II. and Richard 1. at 
Fontevrault; John at Worcester: Henry 
III., Edward 1, Edward ut, Richard DU., 
Henry v, Henry Vit, Edward vr, Mary 
I, Eliza е, James L, Charles II., Wil- 
linm 11L, Mary 1t, Anne, and George IL, 
were all buried at Westminster; Ed- 
магі tt. was buried at Gloucester ; Henry 
iv. at Canterbury: Henry vil, Charles 
T., George tL, George 1v., Willinu Iv., 
and Victoria, were buriel at Windsor ; 
James II. was buried in Paris, and 
George I. in Hanover; Richard 111. was 
buried at Leicester in the Grey Friars, 
but his tomb was broken up at the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries; Ed- 
ward v. is said to have been buried in 
the Tower of London, but there is no 
record. 2. Yes, it was Cromwell, but 
it waa not Oliver Cromwell. It was 
not the Protector who kmnockel the 
churches about, but Henry уз 
Cromwell, Thomas (afterwards Earl ot 
Essex ). 


+ 


NonRTH.—1l. Many old families have pun- 
ning mottoes. Vere, for instance. has 
Vero nil perius ; Fairfax, Fare fac (speak, 
act); Cave, Carendo tutus; Seton. Set 
on; Fitton, Fight on; Jefferny, Je feran 
ce que je diray: Estwick. Est hic; 
Scudamore, Scutum amoris divini; 
Onslow, Festina lente (On slow); James, 
Taine jamais; Perceval, Per se valens; 
Doyle. Do no yll; Pole, Pollet virtus; 
Vernon, Ver non semper viret, and so 
on, It may be bad taste or not, but it 
was approved of in the middle nges. 
9. The Prince of Wales's feather ix the 
badge of Hainault, and was brought into 
English heraldry by Queen Philippa, 
whose son, Edward the Black Prince, 
inherited from her the right to bear 
the badge. There is no truth in the 
King of Bolemia story. 


DREAMS (E. R. Н.) —Live a blameless life. 
Take the cold tub every morning before 
breakfast, exercise, and a large tea- 
spoonful of virol after every nical. Ware 
quacks and electric belts, unless reconi- 
mended by a proper doctor. 


F. 7. 8.—The amphibians are the old 
hatrachians, aword that is not now 
use, The classes are mammals, birds, 
reptiles, amphibians, fishes, ete. The 
amphibians are a decaying class ; there 
ale only about 900 species of them now 
living. They are absent from all the 
oceanic islands except the Seychelles, 
New Caledonia, the Fiji, and the 
Solowons; and the tailed ferma (newts, 
salamanders, ete.) are almost entirely 
confined to the northern hemisphere. 
Of the 90 species of amphibians no less 
than 800 are frogs апа toads. 


KITTEN GOING BLIND (Reader),—Waut of 
cleanliness and proper food. 
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BLDENESS (R. C.). - Deficient action of 
heart. Moderate exercise. Don't swim 
until examined by doetor. 


Генкет (W. S. K.).—Mr. Upeott Gill, of 
the Strand, has a book published on 
these. 


Biera Mank (Doubtfal).—-Yes:; they are 
removable by different plans, but you 
need to consult a gool surgeon person- 
aliy. Sorry for you. The nose is so 
conspicuous. 
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“1l do all the fighting in this ship. — See page 15. 
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FOUR YEARS 


ABAFT THE 


By JohN A. HIGGINSON, 


GALLEY. 


Author of “In tke Crip cf the Wind," Тио (um m- Sicllbacks,” etc. ete. 


M“ work needed completion before 
4 nightfall. Hawsers, booms, boats, 
and numerous other objects required 
lashing in their places, or sending below 
into the fore-peak. The chain cables had 
also to be secured on deck, as, of course, 
they could not be stowed in their lockers 
until the vessel was fairly in blue water. 

It was nearly supper-time, and almost 
dark, before the mate allowed the men 
any leisure. 

* Side-lights out!“ 

From the cabin Tom Strange and Jack 
Hind bore forward th» red and green 
lanterns, that were placed in their 
respective screens on either bow. After 
that the boys visited the galley, and from 
the cook received their allowances of hot 
tea, with which they returned to their 
room, where Carr and Bester were already 
munching hard tack and the last fresh 
meat they would see for some time. 

Although the youngsters were much 
of an age, their manners and dispositions 
differed considerably. Carr was tall, 
slimly built, well spoken, but somewhat 
shy and reticent; while Jack Hind was 
shorter, of very pleasing appearance, and 
prone to joking, and above a pair of 
sparkling blue eyes he wore a thick crop 
of fair, curling hair. William or “ Billy " 
Bestcr was in every respect, save strength, 
their inferior, and one glance at his bullet- 
shaped head, the close-set beady black 
eyes and heavy under-jaw, sufficiently 
denoted a dogged, headstrong disposition ; 
to say nothing of his thick-set, alinost 
dwarfish figure, or his nonchalant mutila- 
tion of the English language. Almost 
from his first appearance on board Bester 
had evinced a determination to “boss” 
“the house," as he put it, but up to the 
day of sailing open hostility had not 
arisen. 

As Strange and Hind reached their 
quarters Joe Carr hailed them. “I say," 
he sang out, “isn’t it strange that none 
of us are ill? I expected to be half dead 
by this time.” 

“Jolly glad I'm not," Jack Hind replied. 
“ Anyhow, Joe,“ he added jokingly, “ per- 
haps it's owing to the presence of Tom, 
our strange mate.” 

* Indeed I am not that, and don't wish 
to be," Tom hastily returned, whereupon 
Bester saw his opportunity and seized it. 

“ You was born so, fat-'ead," he said, 
апа Strange laid aside his pot of tea. 

“ See here,” the latter returned, don't 
call me that again—I don't like it.“ 

„None o' yer cheek. I'll please my- 
self. Shut hup, fat-'ead," and Tom and 
his tea were immediately capsized by a 
sharp blow. 

In an instant Strange was again on 
his feet. With much dexterity he avoided 
another blow, but to the surprise of his 
friends smote Billy so soundly as to send 
him head foremost into a lower bunk. 

The astonishment of the bully was 
apparent, but he soon recovered his former 
position, while Tom cwaited the next 
move of the foe. 

The latter placed himself in fighting 
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CIAPTER II.— OUTWARD BOUND. 


attitude, but, without using his fisís, 
suddenly stooped and butted the other so 
severely in the stomach that he reeled 
backward, tripped over the doorstep, and 
fell heavily on the deck outside. Tom's 
head was cut; nevertheless he sprang to 
his feet and with renewed vigour resumed 
the contest. 

“You coward!” he cried. “ГИ teach 
you how to fight,” and, with a well-aimed 
left-hander, smote his antagonist so 
sharply that a copious flow of “claret ” 
followed. 

In the midst of the combat Mr. Sinart, 
the chief mate, appeared. 

^ What!" cried he, fighting already!“ 
and promptly hauled both boys out on 
deck. ‘ Listen to me,” he added severely, 
“and mind vou don't forget what I say. 
I do all the fighting in this ship. You 
didn't know that till now, but to prevent 
further mistakes you'll see this row 
to a finish.” The combatants were then 
duly stationed and the fight went on until 
Bester fairly gave in, and Tom Strange 
mentally thanked his father for the 
pugilistic knowledge picked up at a certain 
gymnasium, although, of course, he could 
not possibly foresee the alarming sequel 
following that encounter. 

At eight bells—eight o’clock—that 
night Tom Strange and Jack Hind 
turned out for duty ; and here it may be 
stated that a nautical day runs from noon 
to noon, and is therefore twelve hours 
later than a civil day commencing at 
midnight. The hours are divided into 
watches of four hours’ duration each, save 
those between four and eight in the evening, 
which are split into * dog " watches; that 
arrangement providing, on alternate 
nights, similar hours of rest for the crew. 

As the boys went aft, Mr. Chart, the 
second mate, said, Tou will remain 
here and keep the bells going regularly-- 
there is a clock in the cabin skylight. At 
half-pasteight you make, orstrike, one bell ; 
at nine o'clock two bells; and so increase 
the number cvery half-hour till midnight, 
when our watch comes to an end. 

“Av, ay, sir.“ 

Like the forecastle and house, the cabin 
was on deck, and round it “alleyways ” 
gave access to the wheel. From the 
mizzen rigging the youngsters gazed for 
the first time on a wide expanse of night- 
filled water that was roughened into 
white-capped waves which gradually 
merged into obscurity on the horizon, 
where ocean and sky seemed blent in 
heavy gloam, but overhead it was clear 
and some stars were visible. 

The great sails towered blackly and 
scemed to touch the clouds, while the 
waves strove to outpace the vessel, or, 
breaking through the foam alongside, 


leaped in tiny showers over the weather- - 


rail. 

Neither land, nor lights, nor ships 
appeared. The clipper scemed to have 
rushed into space, and was the only thing 
left on the face of the waters, while a 
great silence was occasionally broken by 
the sound of the cleaving bow. 


At four bells—ten o'clock—a slight 
change took place. Mr. Chart sang out 
to “ heave the log." Three men came aft, 
one taking the sand-glass and the other 
the reel, while much stray line was flung 
out. 

“Turn!” and the glass was reversed. 
Over the taffrail fathoms of cord flew, the 
reel rattled and the glass-holder cried 
„Stop!“ whereupon the officer reported 
to the captain а speed of nine knots an 
hour. 

By that time the wheel and lookout 
were relieved, the side-lights were 
trimmed, and Tom and his chum returned 
to their stations, each inwardly believing 
that the safety of ship and crew wholly 
depended on his watchful vigilance. 

And, indeed, it was not long before 
both suddenly detected a dark object 
looming out over the weather-bow, while 
from the forecastle-head came aft the cry, 
“Vessel off starboard bow, sir.” No 
lights were visible. Through the glass 
Mr. Chart examined the stranger. 
“ Barque rigged,” he said, ** and standing 
as ourselves—timber-dhroger, bound west, 
most likely." 

Larger and more distinct the vessel 
loomed against the night sky. Past her 
the clipper sped with splendid ease, and 
the boys could even see the foam-churned 
water under her bow, and the red light 
waning in the mists astern. 

Silence again fellonthe scene. Shortly 
after seven bells a sudden * Port—hard 
a - port! rose from the bow; the officer 
seized the wheel and helped to place the 
helm hard down, and in huge concern 
Captain Strong reached the deck. 

By that time, however, the danger had 
passed, and, running to the port rail, 
those aft were just in time to see a 
miserable, lightless, coasting schooner 
dropping away under the stern, while an 


angry exclamation from the big ship re- 


mained unnoticed. 

" Ting-ting—ting-ting—ting-ting—ting- 
ting. The first sea watch had ended, and 
the bell forward answered the silvery 
aftor-tones. In the fo'c'sle a hoarse 
* Yoh-ho! port watch, ahoy! Heave out 
there, you sleepers! Eight bells“ was 
distinctly audible. Jack Hind slipped 


away to rouse Carr and Bester, while 
Tom Strange was directed to attend tho 
heaving of the log, and for the first timo 
took charge of the “second,” or sand. 
glass. 
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WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH i 


(res were divided as to the wisdom or 

un-wisdom of a slip of a lad such as 
Will Aylmer attempting to carry on the 
Glen after his father’s death. 

It had been bard enough work for two 
pair of hands to reclaim that bit of heavily 
timbered land, clear away the scrub, ring 
the gum-trees, plough the soil, and plant the 
fruit-trees, besides working on the cultiva- 
tion and attending to domestic needs. But 
that one should attempt to wrestle with the 
big job alone savoured of naught but the 
self-sufficient folly of youth. To be sure, he 
had a brother and two sisters, but, being 
younger than himself, they were fur more 
likely to prove plague than profit. Well, he 
must buy his own experience, and if ruin 
befell him he’d have no one to thank but 
himself. 

Such was the general opinion of the 
countryside; but there remained a small 
minority of Will's neighbours who took a 
different view. They remembered how 
bravely the bright-eyed, cheery lad had aided 
his father in the hand-to-hand struggle with 
Nature which they had begun together five 
years before, and they declared him to be a 
plucky young-un and a credit to the old 
man. And some of the cockies’ wives, when 
they saw Will coming home from doing his 
marketing, would call him in to fetch some 
little dainty for the young ones, and give 
him sound motherly advice respecting the 
detection and treatment of various infantile 
diseases which, according to these prophets 
of woe, were all lurking in ambush for 
Pussy. 

It was a hard life, but Will loved it, and 
would not have exchanged his lot for sitting 
on an ollice stool or measuring ribands at а 
counter for any sum you might offer him. 

When reverses obliged John Aylmer to 
make a fresh start in life, he had left the 
younger children in Melbourne under the 
care of cousin Martha, but Will had accom- 
panied him into the bush. They had lived 
ina calico tent till the necessary buildings 
prescribed by the Selectors' Land Act were 
completed. The building consisted of a two- 
roomed log-hut, roofed with bark and pro- 
vided with a turf and board chimney. All 
the materials used came from one or two 
“stringy barks ”’ which stood on the site of 
the homestead, and the turf and mud found 
on the banks and ooze of the creek. The 
tlocr was as Nature had made it; the bran- 
bag which did duty for window-glass and blind, 
and the few strips of leather and packet of 
nails, used respectively for door-hinges and 
for securing the woodwork, were the only 
materials foreign to the bush. 

The three younger children always spent 
their holidays with their father, who, during 
their visit, rigged up the old tent as a sleep- 
ing-place for himself and the boys, and gave 
up the solitary bed-chamber to Annie and 
Pussy. lt was a bare little room, containing 
nothing but a pair of mattresses laid on 
planks, and a broad shelf holding a strange 
collection of odds and ends, left there with 
the idea that they might one day come in 
useful, and, indeed, there is hardly anything 
— from a kerosene-tin to a darning-needle-— 
which, sooner or later, does not prove handy 
to a bushman. 

Aylmer had begun building an additional 
room the day before meeting with the 
accident that caused his death. He had 
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driven a framework of strong stakes into the 
ground, aud the next day he was going to 
cut logs to fill in the walls. For Cousin 
Martha had signified her inability to keep 
the children any longer, and so he was 
anxious to build a proper home for them 
without delay. 

And now it was Will's ambition to com- 
plete the work his father had begun. Aylmer 
had only spoken once after he was brought 
home to die in the log hut. 

" Keep together, children! Stick to tho 
Glen." And Will had given the promise 
which brought gladness to his father's dying 
eyes. He had risen from his knecs beside 
that death-bed a lad in years, а man in 
character and purpose. He determined with 
all the force of his being to fulfil his father’s 
last command. 

All the neighbours, approving or dis- 
approving, were curious to see how the young 
family would get on alone ; but none watched 
their progress with so keen an interest as 
the inhabitants of a bark shanty situated about 
a mile from the Glen. "They had tried, on 
their arrival. to make friends with father and 
son; but Aylmer had shown them the cold 
shoulder at once, and had warned Ben, a lad 
about Will's own age. off the premises. 

" They're not real bush folk at all, those 
Doneys," he explained to his son. “If 
they're not doing а bit of sly grog-selling my 
nume is not Aylmer. You'll learn nothing 
good from that Ben; he's a regular larrikin. 
Mind you, I won't have him about the place ; 
апа, if you meet him on the road, have 
nothing to do with him." 

Will remembered his father’s injunctions, 
and now that he had become the head of the 
house he resolved to obey them to the letter. 
It followed, then, that he was not too well 
pleased when, jogging home one evening, he 
heard Ben's high-pitched tones mingling with 
the voices of Annie and Bob. His journey 
to the township had taken longer than usual, 
as he had had extra purchases to make in view 
of Christmas Day—raisins, currants, candied 
peel, etc., and Ben had profited by his absence 
to come over the forbidden fence. As he 
turned into the clearing, he caught sight of 
Ben explaining the mysteries of a new trap to 
Bob, while Annie and Pussy stood admiring 
his cleverness. 

Will felt his blood boil, and, flinging him- 
self off the horse, he strode up angrily to the 
group. Ben stuck his thumbs into his belt 
and faced him with a lazy, insolent nir. 

“Well, cocky Will, come to see how 
you're gettin’ on, dry-nussin’ these young- 
uns," he began. 

“ You forget that father warned you never 
io come inside our fence," Will answered 
sharply. : 

Ben gave a mocking laugh. 

„The old man cut up rough, didn’t he, and 
made me cut my stick. But you won't try 
that game, will you? I'd soon," snapping his 
fingers, “ put you on your own.” 

"You may think what you please. All 
I've got to say is, clear out of this at once. 
You'd better not let me find you here when I 
come back. Bob, come with me." 

Will turned into the hut, ostensibly to lay 
down his sack of provisions, but in reality to 
allow Ben time to beat a retreat. 

Bob followed his elder brother for a few 
steps. Then Ben held up a string of birds’ 
eggs, and this bait drew the little fellow bick 


to the tempter's side. Will waited a few 
minutes, and then he came out of the hut. 
There was Ben still seated on the same spot 
and Bob nestling close beside hitn. 

* Bob, come here at once," he called out 
angrily. 

* You stop here, Bob; I've got lots to show 
you," whispered Ben. 

* Bob, d'you hear me? ” thundered Will. 

Reluctantly the little fellow proceeded to 
obey, but Ben held him back. 

“ You just leave the young-un alone. E's 
a daisy, e is. E's coming over to see my 
bandicoot some day, isn't e?“ Ben said 
coaxingly. 

Poor little Dob was in an awkward strait 
betwixt tbe angry eyes of his elder brother 
and the restraining arm of Ben. Making a 
supreme effort, he managed to wriggle out of 
Ben's grasp and run towards Will. 

„Go into the house, all of you. Mind you 
don't let Pussy come out," he added in a low 
tone, for he felt sure that ugly work was in 
store for him. , 

When the coast was clear, he confronted 
Ben, who remained squatting on the ground, 
an impudent grin on his face, and said 
quietly : 

“Now, for the last time I tell you to 
clear off this place quick, or else I'll make 
you." . 

" Make тае! W-h-e-w!” 

Ben gavea long, low, contemptuous whistle. 
This proved too much for Will's patience, 
and a judiciously planted kick brought Ben 
to his feet. Will stood his ground as his 
adversary rushed at him, his eyes full of fury. 
Then the two grappled, and a fierce struggle 
began. Ben was a good deal taller than 
Will, and anyone glancing casually at the 
two lads would have said that the physical 
advantage lay with him. But a closer in- 
spection would have revealed that, while 
Ben's idle life left his muscles flabby and 
feeble, Will’s years of strenuous toil had lent 
him an extraordinary degree of muscular 
vigour. Anyhow, Ben soon became aware 
that his weedy, overgrown frame was no 
match for the shorter but sturdier figure of 
his opponent. He struck out wildly and 
passionately, but Will's steady blows went 
home with power. At last he fell to the 
ground. 

"Have you had enough?" Will asked 
calmly. 

“Yes,” returned Ben sulkiiy, as he wiped 
his streaming face. 

“Then get up and clear off at once, and 
don’t let me ever catch you talking to my 
little brother again.” 

Ben had no desire to linger! Being any- 
thing but a valiant youth at heart, he would 
certainly never have ventured to attack Will 
if he had not underrated his powers. He 
belonged to that numerous class of persons 
who mistake bluster for courage, and Will's 
quiet manner appeared to him the attribute 
of a milksop. He looked a miserable, crest- 
fallen object as he shuttled away; but, once 
at n safe distance across the fence, he shouted 
buck : 

* I'll make yer pay for this! ГИ make yer 
wish yer'd never laid hands on me. [І 
bring yer to yer marrer-bones. Yah!” 

Will took no notice of these threats, but 
went off quietly to comfort his little family 
in the hut. He found opinions were divided 
on the subject,of his recent exploit. 
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“It's a mercy you're not killed; but your 
jacket’s all over blood and you look dread- 
ful," said Annie. 

* Naughty Will: s'ap poor Ben so hard," 
said Pussy severely. 

“ So that's what you think of it all, my 
beauty.“ Will said, catching her up in his 
arms and hugging her. Well, Bob, what 
have you got to say for yourself, eh?“ 

"Oh! It was splendid," the little fellow 


said, all aglow with excitement. “I 
wanted to go out and help you, but Annie 
tugged at me so. Girls are such stupids," 

he added witheringly. “It was grand 
when you sent Ben down such a crack. 
There's a boy makes faces at me at church. 
I'll fight him next time!" 

Will burst into a roar of laughter. 
“Why, you little quarrelsome rogue, we'll 
have to chain you up and put a muzzle on 
you," he exclaimed, as soon as he found his 
voice. No, no, Bob; you keep your little 
fists for chopping wood, not for punching 
other boys. I’ve got to take care of the Glen 
and keep bad people away, and as Ben 
wouldn’t go by fair means he had to go by 
foul. That tap on his nose won’t do him 
any harm; but he’ll remember it. I didn’t 
‘s'ap’ him too hard, Pussy! Now come and 
help brother Will to milk the cows ! ” 

The two went off together — Pussy perched 
on her brother's shoulder, chattering the 
baby-talk he loved so well. He kissed her 
fondly as he lifted her down before seating 
himself on the milking-stool. Ben, who was 
roding around the fence, unwilling to show 
himself at home till the swelling and dis- 
coloration of hia face had gone down, noted 
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the action, and a look of hatred overspread 
his evil face. 

“Til pay him out for hammering me. TH 
pay him out; won't I!" he muttered. But 
his threat did not reach Will's ears. 

The fact that Christmas Day was near at 
hand helped the family to forget the episode 
of the fight. Everything had to be scrubbed, 
and polished, and furbished up in honour of 
that great day. Annie washed and starched 


looked at old Christmas numbers of English 
magazines lent them by Mrs. Owen—a 
kindly neighbour; and they said how funny 
it must be to feel cold at Christmas—a 
season which was always associated in their 
minds with hot winds, blazing sunshine, 
and buzzing flies. Every now and then one 
would recall a story of father's about Christ- 
mas Day in the Old Country —the waits sing- 
ing outside in the snow, the carols, and the 
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* He saw Ben’s evil face looking acroas the fence.'' 


and ironed Pussy's muslin frock and two 
* biled rags — white shirts for her brothers 
—and Bob stoned the raisins and displayed 
his muscle by vigorous stirring of the Christ- 
mas pudding. Then, when the day came 
round, Will harnessed Nugget and drove the 
whole family to the little bush chapel and 
back again through the full blaze of 
December sunshine to extract the piece of 
roast beef from the camp oven, and dish up 
the pudding, which had been left to bubble 
by itself. After dinner they lay round, and 


holly-decked churches; and then—silence 
would fall, and in the hearts of the elder 
ones would arise tender thoughts of the kind 
father who had left them to spend Christmas 
alone. 

Yet, as Will stood that night watching 
the Southern Cross rise above the hut in the 
brilliant star-Jit sky, the feeling uppermost 
in his mind was one of honest pride that he 
had been able to carry out his father’s wish 
and “ stick to the Glen.“ 

: (o be continued.) 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


pu same night, at half-past ten, when 

all lights were out, all doors closed and 
locked, and all persons supposed to be asleep 
in bed, the figure of a boy might have been 
seen creeping along under the shadow cf the 
main school buildings, and treading with 
such а noiseless footfall that he made no 
more sound upon the asphalt than a cat. 
Indeed, there was something very catlike in 
the way in which he edged himself along, 
hugging the wall and winding in and out of 
doorways, sheltering for a moment behind 
buttresses, and casting furtive glances іп 
every direction before he turned а fresh 
corner. 

He padded along in his rubber-soled 
вһоев until he came to the end of the 
main block. Here was an additional one- 
storeyed building which had been erected 
within the last few years as & museum and 
library. 

The boy, whoever he was, now paused in 
bis noiseless walk and looked about him 
more narrowly than before. It was a cloudy 
night, but the moon occasionally shone out 
for à moment or two and lit up the scene so 
that every detail of the buildings was re- 
vealed. 

These brilliant intervals of light troubled 

the boy exceedingly. Once or twice he was 
about to emerge from the shadow of a door- 
way, when the sudden illumination caused 
him to shrink back again with a muttered 
exclamation of disgust. At length, judging 
the moon to be well shrouded for а few 
minutes, he ran to & window of the library 
which he had plainly marked from afar, 
pushed up the bottom sash, sprang lightly 
on to the sill, and in another moment had 
disappeared from the outer world within the 
room. 
No sooner had he alighted within than he 
shut down the window again with the same 
careful and steady action as characterised 
all his movements—though even this 
minimum of noise in the silence of the 
night made him shiver—and then looked 
about him with more of leisure and less un- 
easiness. 

„There! he thought; that's all right so 
long ав no one saw me get in, and I don't 
think anybody did. Now then; the quicker 
I do it the better.” 

He had been ready to anathematise the 
moon for shining while he was without, but 
now he longed for its illumination, and, as 
though to help him in hia enterprise, the 
shaft of cold light gleamed through the un- 
curtained windows and lit up the room for 
him benefit. 

One side of it was filled with bookshelves ; 
round the other three sides were ranged 
cases containing natural-history collections, 
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Т are not as they were seventy years 

ago,” reflectively said Ben Haulbowline 
—“ excepting that people seems just as fond 
9 gold! I remember how, a few years ago, 
this village became all astir over & find o' 
the yellow stuff in the sands off the entrance 
to the harbour. People flocked there for a 
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CHAITER IL—AN INCENDIARY. 
and it was to these that the boy directed his 
attention. 

Mr. Litchfield, the master who was under 
discussion in the last chapter, was an ardent 
student of this branch of science; his col- 
lection was by far the largest and most valu- 
able in the room; it was chiefly through his 
influence that the museum had been started ; 
and he had offered prizes at various times 
for the best collections to be made by the 
boys. In all there was a very considerable 
accumulation ; the boys, especially those of 
Mr. Litchfield’s house, were proud of it, and 
there was great rivalry as to who should first 
get hold of rare specimens of birds’- 
eggs, moths, or what not. 

As the boy passed rapidly down one 
side of the room, he ran his eye con- 
temptuously over Mr. Litchfield’s col. 
lection. 

“ГИ teach you to report me," he 
muttered, apparently addressing a 
large owl, which fixed him with its 
glassy eye in an uncanny fashion. 
* I'll show you how, you beast! 

He went up to a cupboard in а recess 
and brought out a large bottle of 
methylated spirit, and laid а series cf 
trails along the floor composed of 
paper and cotton-waste which he 
pulled out of his pocket. When he 
had completely surrounded a number 
of cases in this manner, he uncorked 
his bottle of spirit, and poured it 
liberally about until not a drop re- 
mained. 

The preparations were complete ; 
now for the final touch. 

Taking a matchbox from his pocket, 
he struck a light and held it to the 
end of his trail of paper. A blue flame 
leaped up upon the instant, and, lick- 
ing along the floor like a fiery serpent, 
wound its coils in and out of the cases 
until the whole was surrounded by a 
writhing, spluttering mass of fire. 

The peculiar ghastly light caused by 
burning spirit illuminated the room 
and cast grotesque shadows upon the 
walls and ceiling. The boy, as if terrified by 
his own handiwork, fled towards the window. 
He had opened it, had leaped through, and 
was scudding away in the darkness as though 
that owl with the knowing eye was pursuing 
him and meant to bear witness against him 
for his crime. 

So hurried was he that he left the window 
open by which he had emerged; the night 
wind blowing in fanned the flame; in two 
minutes the woodwork had caught and the 
varnish was crackling in the heat. The poor 
owl, so far from following upon the tracks of 
the incendiary, was all aflame with a horrible 
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THE GOLD-SEEKER.‏ 
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time, to wash out the precious stuff, an' little 
enough they got for their trouble! Gold 
there was, an’ had been for a long time; but 
how it came there was quite another matter. 
The story o' the Gold-seeker will expluin it. 
* My father died, an' was buried at sea. 
Certain curios he had collected came into 


CREEPING ALONG UNDER THE 
SHAGVOW OF THE. 


odour of burnt feathers; its great knowing 
glass eyes dropped out of its head with a 
clatter, and it tumbled down off its perch 
into a bonfire where eggs were crackling, and 
snake-skins were twisting, and fur was 
frizzling, and glass was splitting ; and where 
lovely butterflies, touched by the finger of 
the blue flame, vanished in an instant and 
were as though they had never been. 

The boy scudding away in the darkness 
knew nothing of all this. He was too scared 
to do anything but run, clutching under his 
coat the one thing he had saved from the 
wreck. This was a very rare book contain- 
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ing beautiful plates, which he had heard was. 
worth five pounds. It was Mr. Litchfield's 
own, and he (the boy) had caught it up from 
its shelf in his flight from the room. What 
was the good of burning that? Why should 
he not sell it when he had a chance, and 
make money out of the master who had re- 
ported him and got him that caning? Не 
chuckled а wicked chuckle at the iden, and 
hugged the book under his coat as he slipped 
along in the shadow, looking more than ever 
like a particularly large-sized and evil-minded 


cat. 
(Tu be continued.) 


my possession. One o’ them led to the 
events I am going to tell you. It was an old 
an’ yellowed bit o’ parchment, on which was 
а sort o' roughly executed plan. A bit 
coast -line had been drawn; after which 
had been inserted dotted lines to shos 

big sandbar off the shore: two crosse- 


AX 


on the sandbar an’ the other on the main- 
land. An arrow pointed from one cross to 
the other, an' in the bottom left-hand corner 
was a compass-face; but there was no 
word o' written explanation. I never 
‘thought it had to do with other than a course 
to steer by before the sands shifted, as they 
have done o' recent years. So it got 
stowed in my chest, an there it would have 
remained but for an incident that revealed 
its true meaning. 

“Tt was one winters night towards 
the end o’ January tliat I first made the 
Gold-seeker’s acquaintance. It was wild 
without. The wind held from the north- 
east. The nir was full o' driving snow. 
Frost, too, had come, an' the harbour was 
frozen, There was little doing towards a 
living, so I spent a good bit o' time indoors. 

“ The night the Seeker came, to add to my 
comfort I'd set the salis by the window an' 
door, so as to break the draughts. А big 
fire o’ pitch. pine logs burned on the hearth, 
an’ sent innumerable sparks up the chimney. 
I was cosy —I smoked long—I had much to 
think abont o' my past life in which, though 
only & young man, some big crosses had 
already come. 

“1 never knew when the Sceker came in— 
so quietly did he effect his entranee-—an’ T 
was unaware o' his presence till he addressed 
me. 

* * Den Haulbowline,’ said he, ‘I’ve sought 
you out for our mutual benefit.’ 

“I rose in n hurry, an’ not too pleased at 
the interruption. As a prelude to our better 
acquaintance, I ran my eyes over him. 
There was not much show o' his person— 
just his face an’ hands—the rest being 
hidden by a big cloak an’ a slouched hat. 
I saw at once that he had come disguised. 
So Ireplied to him short, an’ to the point. 

*' You've my name right enough, mate; 
an' there you have the advantage o' me.’ 

<‘ We'll put that right presently,’ said he, 
but didn't give me his name then or on any 
other occasion. I'm here on a pure matter 
o' business.’ 

** ]f you'll be good enough to state it, may 
be we'll sooner come to an understanding,’ 
said I. still cautious. 

** TIl share your comforts,’ said he, coolly 
seating himself, for I’ve much to say to you.’ 

“¢T like your style o' freedom,’ said I 
bluntly, but how about your credentials ?’ 

„They consist o' gold that 11 make us 
both rich men.“ As he spoke o' gold, he eyed 
me closely. 

„ Gold,’ said I, is a fickle plaything, an’ 
often dirts the fingers о' those as play 
with it! 

^ & It's clean work this time,’ said he. You 
an' I have nothing to do with those who put 
it where well, where we've to seek it!’ 

* An’ where may that be?" 

“s That has yet to be shown !’ 

% A longshore yarn is yours, mate,’ said 
I grimly. ‘Come!’ ina voice that must have 
told him I'd have no nonsense, you've not 
sought me unless you thought I could be o' 
use to you. Sail free-an'-easy, an’ I'll keep 
you company.’ 

“I fancy we'll get to a better under- 
stinding after I’ve given you a bit o' my 
family history. Some years ago two men 
took a chest o' gold from a ship that came 
ashore one night after she had been 
abandoned by her crew. They buried it at 
a certain spot -und there it remains to this 
day.' 

* «Not a bad story,’ said 1, puffing thought- 
fully at my pipe. ‘How d'ye come by it?’ 

“Twas told me by my father as he lay 
upon his deathbed.’ 

„ Ah! said I, that's another matter—a 

ve man only speaks what he believes to 

ith,’ 
So,’ said he, eyeing me closely, if you've 
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in your possession a piece o’ parchment with 
a bit o’ coast-line on it, two crosses, an 
arrow, an’ a compass, you're the man I want.’ 

“ He must have seen the effect this startling 
announcement had upon me, for his eyes 
began to burn brighter, an’ he leaned ex- 
pectantly towards me. What he’d described 
was the identical bit o’ parchment that lay 
among my father’s curios ! 

“Well, I began to mentally argue that if 
the bit o' parchment meant gold to this 
stranger it might as well bring something о’ 
the same colour to me! 

“Said I: * How about the bit o’ family 
history ?" 

* * I see you've got what we want,’ was his 
evasive reply,‘ an’ so, before we proceed, we'll 
make a compact—clasp hands an' swear to 
stand by each other—to help each other—to 
keep our secret — an' to share the gold.’ 

„There's my hand,’ said I, ‘an’ with it 
my word: Ben Haulbowline don't need to 
give them twice in the same matter.“ An' 
that’s all the compact there ever was be- 
tween us. 

“From this point I'll condense the Seeker’s 
story; for we discussed it, bit by bit, as he 
proceeded with it, till long past midnight. 

* When his father lay dying he sent for his 
son (the Seeker), to whom he told a strange 
story ; how that, when a young man, he an’ 
one other had taken а big chest o' gold from 
а deserted ship that grounded on a sandbank 
near the mouth o' a certain harbour. At low 
sprinz tide they buried the chest in the sand, 
an’ so selected the spot that it could only be 
recovered by both being present. He (the 
Sceker's father) first took a line from а given 
point to another point, an! made a mental 
note o' 'em. His companion did tlie same, 
an' then advanced till his line intersected the 
other's line. At the point where the two 
lines crossed they buried the gold. Shortly 
afterwards the tide flowed, un' obliterated all 
trace o' their work. Later on they agreed 
to make each a copy o' the coast-line, an’ the 
position o' the sands, which two copies were 
to be identical. Then, in secret, each was to 
insert the points he had taken by the com- 
pass, so that the spot would be marked in 
case either had a failure o’ memory. 

“So far all had been fair on the face о’ it, 
yet both in their inner thoughts was seeking 
a way to secure the whole o’ the treasure. 
An’ thus it came about that on a certain 
moonlit night a year later (only once in each 
year could the tide be depended on to make 
low enough for the purpose), an’ without 
consulting each other, the two men met face 
to face оп the sands! Recriminations eusued 
— they came to blows — an’ the Seeker's father 
alone came to the shore. The dead body o’ 
the other man was carried out to sea by the 
ebbing tide! 

* Year suceceded year, an’ each time the 
tide served for the purpose the Seeker's 
father tried to recover the treasure. Some- 
how his own plan failed him, an' he was 
never able to gain possession o' the other. 
He at last came to the conclusion it was on 
the body that had gone out to sea, an’ but 
little hope remained that it (or the gold) 
would ever be recovered, 

“Now, by a strange coincidence, the 
Seeker had sailed with Gaspard Haulbewline 
—my father. He heard him tell a strange 
story—often repeated - o' how he'd become 
possessed o' a bit o' parchment thut he 
believed meant a fortune to the man who 
could solve the mystery o' it. He himself 
had taken it from the dead body o' a mariner 
found floatinz out at sea. 

“When the Seeker heard his father’s story 
he called to mind the other story, an’ was 
cute enough to piece the two together. He 
remembered my father’s name, the port he 
hailed from, an’ that he was lost at son. 
But there was 2 possibility the bit o' parch- 


ment might be in the possession o’ a mem- 
ber o' the Haulbowline family. As I was its 
sole living representative, he hadn’t far to 
seck. 

„All the time the Seeker had been telling 
his story I didn't like the shifting way o' his 
eyes, an’ eame to the conclusion that, in 
spite o' our compact, he didn't mcan sailing 
on a true course. 

An' where, mate,’ said I at last, ‘do we 
seck the gold ? ' 

“Oh, we've first to compare plans,’ said 
hc. 

“s Time enough for that when we reach 
the spot,’ said I, an’ immediately saw my 
answer had baulked him in some deep game. 

“So we argued an’ beat about the bush 
for some time, finally arranging to seek the 
treasure at the right time o' the tide, an' 
until then each to retain his secret. 

“ After my visitor had gone I got out the 
bit o' parchment, an’ then studied it for a 
long time. What I'd never before suspected 
suddenly dawned upon me—the coast-line 
was identical with our own harbour. Then 
I recognised the position o' the sands, an’, 
by the compass, came to believe I could 
guess the two points taken to give the line o' 
sicht. But o' what use was it to me when I 
had not the remotest idea o' the other points 
that gave the line o' intersection? United. 
the Seeker an’ I might recover the treasure ; 
each acting separately would lead to failurc. 

"On the night preceding the day when 
the tide would best serve our purpose the 
Secker came ; an’ we went down to my boat, 
unseen by any, an’ glided out into the 
channel under cover o' a heavy mist that 
hung over the harbour. 

„ Day was breaking when we reached the 
great sandbank. So soon as the boat 
grounded we sprang out. As yet only а por- 
tion o' the sands were clear o’ water; for the 
tide had yet а good hour o" ebb, which, with 
the flow, would give us two hours for our 
purpose. 

“* Now, mate,’ said I, we've no time to 
waste. Here's my plan—sce what you can 
make o' it.’ 

^ After he'd studied it for a few minutes. 
Г saw a shadow o' deepest disappointment 
Cross his face. 

„ have failed!’ cried he; an’ gave me 
the two plans. 

“You will remember J had pretty well 
satistied myself о’ the meaning o' my bit o' 
parchment; an’ Га not studied his any 
great time before I saw the whole thing-- 
simple it was as A DB C—as I'd known 
every landmark round about from childhood. 

„To me the whole thing is no longer а 
inystery,’ said I, an’ looked him squarely in 
the face. 

His eyes flashed with greedy expectation 
as he cried: *You know? Ah, you will tell 
me the secret? 

"Said I: ‘I’ve all along suspected you 
meant to play me false. I could tell you à 
lie an' keep the gold! No! ГІ abide by our 
compact. But remember this: if yeu 
nttempt any tricks with Ben Haulbowline 
you are n dead man!" 

„ Right!' said he. ‘You shall be leader.’ 

Here, then, is the explanation.“ taking 
my own plan first. The arrow points from 
sou’-sou’-east to nor’-nor’-west. The bot- 
tom cross is about where the sternpost o 
that old wreck over there still shows above 
the sands—possibly ’twas the ship from 
which the gold was taken! On the main- 
Jand you see Beacon Tower, which is the 
second cross. So we have the first line. 
The second arrow points from eust-nor’-eas! 
to nor’-west--ag your plan has it. When 1 
was a boy an old boom used to stand on the 
edge o' the sands, as I should judge, where 
the third cross (as Г] call it) is marked. 
Now you(stand at tlie sternpost o’ the wreck, 
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an’ keep with your eye a line to Deacon 
Tower. I'll find the stump o' the old boom, 
an’ walk from it to White Cliff Point, where 
I judge the fourth cross to be placed. When 
I cross your line raise your hand—I ought 
to be standing over the gold!’ 

“By this time we were both greatly 
excited, but carefully adopted my sug- 
gestions. As soon as I got the signal I 
stopped suddenly, an’ dug the heels o' my 
sen - boots decp into the sands. Га provided 
an iron bar an’ a shovel. Procuring these 
from the boat, I began to use the bar as a 
probe, but for a long time without success. 
Soon we grew impatient, for the tide had 
begun to flow. But just us we were verging 
on despair the bar struck а solid substance. 
I took up the shovel, an' dug for all I was 
worth. Soon— well, it's o' no use lengthening 
the story —at а depth o' about four feet I 
found the chest. lt took our united efforts 
to raise it; an' even us we got it clear o' the 
hole it collapsed, an’ its glittering contents 
fell in a heap on the sands! 

"(iold! gold! gold!—not in nuggets, or 
ingots, or coin— in dust, an’ to a considerable 
value. 

“The Seeker fell upon his knees an' 
plunged his hands into the glittering 
particles. Dut I was more practical. ‘The 
old chest was o' no turther use, so something 
else would have to be provided in which to 
stow the treasure. I turned towards the boat. 
Then I gave a ery o’ dismay. Hardened as 
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I was to danger by land an’ sea, I was 
appalled at the disaster that had ovcrtaken 
us. The tide had risen an’ floated off our 
boat. She was drifting shoreward half а 
mile astern o' our position! 

“ The Sceker, groping among the gold, did 
not at first realise the fatality that had 
overtaken us. 

“*Man!’ cried I. Can you swim ?’ 

““ Not a stroke!’ said he. Ah! but Pm 
rich at last!’ 

„Man!“ again criel I. This is a time 
for prayer, an’ not o’ worldliness !’ 

“+ What's amiss?’ queried he, the tone o' 
my voice rousing him at last. 

“ I pointed to the boat. 

**Oh!' he shrieked, an’ fell flat on his 
face in the gold. 

“I roused him at last to a sense o' the 
gravity o' our situation, explaining that our 
sole hope of rescue lay in the chance o' a boat 
appearing ; but there was not a sail in sight. 

“° We are lost men!’ cried he. 

“tI ean swim,’ said I: ‘only I'm not going 
to desert you,’ 

“* Folly!’ said he. * You'll have to leave 
me to guard the treasure. Self-preservation, 
you know, is the law.’ 

“After that. we remained silent, whilst the 
tide rose higher and higher. The gold seemed 
to mock us, so I moved away, but he stood 
there to the end. I remained by him till the 
water almost touched my lips, for he were 
taller thun I, 
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“*Go!’ said he at last; ‘an’, if your 
life be spared, never forget that ill-gotten 
gains are as much a curse to those who 
seek them as to those who possess them! 
Farewell!’ 

“I threw back my head to keop the water 
out o' my mouth, an' replied: I leave you 
with all a sailor’s regret. The Great Pilot 
has you in His keeping—an’ me! His will 
be done! 

“I then struck out for the shore, an’, 
favoured by the tide, made good way. 
Presently I trod water, an’ looked back. He 
were still watching me, nn', as it seemed, 
with reproachful eyes. I groaned in my 
despair; but swam on! Once again I looked 
back—he was gone! 

"[swam on—an’ on—an’ on. A blood. 
red mist was before my eyes, an’ I couldn't 
sec my course. But still I swam on- an’ on. 
Hours later, as it seemed, I came ashore, 
staggered up the beach, an’ fell senseless. 
When I came to my senses the day was done 
an’ the stars out. I started homeward along 
the shore. Presently I cume to n boat—my 
own, I remained by her until she floated, 
an’ then rowed home, telling no 1nan o’ my 
strange adventures. 

“Tne next day the body o' the Gold- 
scekcr was washed ashore, an' found by 
some fishermen. His identity was never 
established. He lies in our old churchyard 
among that row о’ mounds which marks the 
last resting-place o' the unknown.” 
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p know that “Tommy” was really 

his name; we met in rather an irregular 
way. you see, and were never properly in- 
troduced ! 

Thi» is how it happened: I had taken o 
cottave at Dunloon, on the Firth of Clyde. 
I sallicd out at all hours to study and sketch 
skies, note effects of light and colour, observe 
wave movement, and other things that might 
come in useful for future artistic work. 
Though there was usually plenty of variety 
in the Dunloon daylight effects, 1 thought 
that Nature there was more impressive, 
mysterious, and morc strikingly original jus: 
when daylight was departing. 

So the gloaming was a favourite time for 

observing wild, freakish atmospheric effects, 
as the peculiar light seemed to emphasise the 
fantastic forms of the clouds. These had 
come sailing in fiom the Atlantic. and had 
been jostled against the mountains of the 
Southern Hebrides; combed by the teeth-like 
peaks of Goatfell in Arran; shouldered—-1 
should perhaps rather say breasted-— by the 
Paps of Jura; blown hither and thither by 
the eccentric and divergent blasts that 
rushed through the corries and glens, they 
had lost their Atlantic regularity, and 
s"udded across the faint amber light of the 
sky in the form of huge caverns, colossal 
birds with outstretched wings, galloping 
horses, dragons, or other monsters. 
The forms changed so quickly that it was 
Impossible to do more than take a rough 
jotting of the leading figure before it was 
transformed to something very different; a 
rough smudge with a dark pencil indicated 
the deepest’ shadow, while a W, B. P, Y, 
hi. or G hinted at the colours aa white or 
Whitish, bluish, purplish, yellowish, reddish, 
or greenish, 

On the evening that I made Tommy's 
acquaintance, I left my cottage carrying 
with me a small scribbling note-book, several 
ready-sharpened B pencils, and an umbrella ; 
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for dry changes to wet, at Dunloon, as 
suddenly as the clouds alter their shape. 

I made for the western hills behind which 
the sun had set, so far as Dunloon was 
concerned, though it is possible that the 
steeds of Phabus had not yet reached the 
ocean level. 

I crossed a luxuriant meadow, got over a 
low, dry stone dyke into a pine-wood; going 
upward through the pines, I reached a high, 
dry stone dyke dividing the wood from tho 
open hills beyond. 

This dyke varied in height, or depth; 
that is to sav, the top was tolerably level, 
but its whole height varied from five or six 
feet, to ten or eleven feet, according as the 
ground-level rose or sank. It was not per- 
pendieulnr in many parts, but leaned over, 
dangerously, towards the pine-wood. 

However, I knew that at the north-west 
angle of the wood there was a расе where I 
could cross the dyke safely and with com- 
paratively little trouble ; this I did, and found 
myself in the open hill country, which had, 
however, at intervals wire fences running 
up from the stone dyke towards the hill- 
tops. 

Going southward, with the wall on my left 
and the rising hills on my right, I crossed 
one of these wire fences and got into a piece 
of hollow ground which hud to be passed 
before I reached the vantage- ground I had 


in my mind. The wood took a curve to- 


wards the south-west away in front of me, so 
that the shade of the pines made that part 
rather dark, though there was still consider- 
able light in the sky. 

Suddenly I heard a most ferocious bellow- 
ing, and, looking towards the dark misty 
ilootin in front, I sawa vast dim form, amidst 
what seemed misty vapour, and a pair of 
awe-inspiring horns. 

The bellowing, the monstrous form, and 
the awful horns came nearer and nearer. 

I am entirely town-bred, апа though 1 


have heard some terrible stories about wild 
bulls I have never had occasion to tackle 
one. A torendor, a Buffalo Bill, or a 
Mexican cowboy would be, I daresay, quite 
at home under similar circumstances, but I 
felt very far from home just then. 

My only chance of escape froin the monster, 
who was now galloping furiously towards 
me, was to scale the dry stone dyke. 

Unfortunately the wall, at the hollow place 
where I now found myself, was not only very 
high, but had a dangerous lean-over to the 
pine-wood. Owing to the slope of the hilly 
ground, I knew it was perhaps a foot or two 
more of a drop on the other side. 

However, I cliinbed up two or three feet, 
ns best I could, but foot or tinger hold was 
difficult to get, and the higher I mounted the 
more dangerous, I was convinced, would be 
the attempt to get over that wall. It would 
probably result in the upper part of the dyke 
going over with me into the pine-wood eight 
or ten feet below, 

What other chance of escape was there? 
I thought of the young lady in India who 
had frightened а tiger by opening her parasol 
suddenly in its face; would my umbrella 
have the same effect on this Dunloon bull ? I 
doubted, but, in any case, I would rather face 
the bull than risk breaking my leg or my 
neck, by attempting to surmount, and drop 
over, the treacherously unstable wall to which 
I was still clinging. 

The bull by this time was opposite to me, 
as I clung to the wall with one hand and side, 
with my face turned over my rizht shoulder 
to observe the cnemy. He was about five or 
six feet off and seemed now to be in no 
hurry, but rather interested and amused in 
observing my ineffectual scramble up the side 
of the wall. It struck me that, near nt hand, 
he did not look nearly so ferocious as he did 
when bellowing and charging at a distance. 

Between the deke and the bull, the bull 


gc meg the lesser evil. 
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„I'll risk it.” 

I slid down gently from the wall to the 
ground, and, going forward to the hend with 
the awful horns, put out my hand slowly, 
stroked the rough cheek, and said — 

* Hilloh, Tommy." 

Tommy ducked his bead— with the horns 

— kicked his hind-legs in the air, pranced 
and curvetted seemingly in an ecstasy 
of delight at meeting at last a kindred 
spirit. 
What he longed for was not to deal out 
battle, murder, and sudden death. He had 
been pining for companionship, sympathy, 
and loving appreciation. Hence the reason 
of his joyous bellow of welcome when he saw 
me enter his domain, and hence the joyful 
speed with which he had come to meet 
me. 

The way that Tommy showed his delight 
in my society was no doubt most flattering, 
but a trifle disconcerting. Those who have 
had dealings with an amiable St. Bernard 
dog, just let loose, know how discomposing 
his kindly intentioned, but weighty and awk- 
ward, gambols are apt to be. 

Here was Tommy—I don't know how 
many times bigger and bulkier than a St. 
Bernard, with the addition of a most insis- 
tent pair of horns, showing his extreme 
friendliness by indulging in all the frisks — 
hivh-cutting, side-cutting, and ladies’ chain 
—he knew. Now he seemed to be trying to 
stand on his head with his hind-legs and his 
tail flourishing in air. Nexthewas standing 
on his hind-legs as if to give me а stage em- 
brace as his long lost brother. 

I soothed him as well as I could. I put 
my arm round his neck, stroked his cheek, 
and called him * Pretty Tommy " ; this made 
him more enthusiastic than ever. He threw 
up his head proudly, “tossed his benmed 
frontlet to the sky," as Sir Walter says— 
nearly poking his horn into my eye. I had 
to dodge very alertly, for it never seemed to 
occur to Tommy that he was wearing horns ; 
his idea seemed to be, that he had а nice soft 
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woolly head, that anyone would be delighted 
to have rubbing against him; but he quiet- 
ened down a bit, by degrees. 

All this time I was gradually moving up 
the hill. I took out my sketch-book and 
began jotting down one or two cloud effects, 
Tommy looking on over my shoulder with 
flattering interest, one horn being against 
the back of my neck, the other appearing 
over my sketch-book. 

Of course I did not pay any attention to 
the gentle digs I got occasionally in the ribs, 
in the back, and other places —tbhese I took 
as they were meant—gentle reminders that 
Tomniy was still with me, and watching the 
mysterious scribbles of my pencil with 
absorbing interest. 

But even of the friendliest critics one can 
have too much. I had not been accustomed 
to have an art admirer of this sort leaning 
his head on my shoulder and breathing on 
my paper as I sketched. It was distracting 
to look at the sky, the sketch-book, aud 
Tonimy's horns at one and the sume instant. 
If he had stood in front, it would not have 
been so trving; but he was too modest for 
that. Unless I actually felt him I did not 
know where he was. I dare not cast a hasty 
glance behind, because a quick turn might 
bring my eye in contact with the point of 
one of the horns, which were never fur from 
my face when 1 turned. 

So when I came to another wire fence I 
got over, patted Tommy's rough cheeks, and 
bade him goodbye. 

I went farther up the hill and made a few 
other jottings, but either Nature was not 
favourable, or I was not in the vein, for I soon 
had enough of it. I came down the hill near 
to the stone dyke and was retracing my steps 
to the angle where I had crossed the dyke; 
to reach this I had to re-cross the fence, and 
found myself in the same compartment that 
contained Tommy, who, however, was high 
up on the hill where I had left him. 

I moved along as unobtrusively as possible. 
Despite my precautions, Tommy caught sight 
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of me, and, like a lover flying to meet an 
adored one, or rather—like a runaway motor- 
car—came charging full speed down the hill. 
I was not afraid of a collision with him, as I 
could easily step aside, but I feared that 
Tommy’s affectionate old head and horns 
would be smashed against the dyke at the 
foot of the hill. 

I held up my hand and arm as the London 
policeman does when he wants to stop the 
trafic; Tommy instinctively understood, 
slowed down very cleverly, and came to 
meet me at a very gentle pace compared 
with the furious speed with which he first 
started. 

I met him several times afterwards, but it 
was by daylight; though he always showed 
himself friendly, he never again made the 
enthusiastic demonstration with which he 
greeted me on the evening of our first ac- 
quaintance. 

I have thought since that, if the dyke had 
been easier to scale and I had escaped without 
making Tommy's acquaintance, I should prob- 
ably have formed the opinion that I had had 
a narrow escape from A ferocious bull. Per- 
haps many of the rencontres with wild bulls 
in history and fiction may have been due to 
the visitor misunderstanding the bull's gentle- 
manlv intention of welcoming the illustrious 
stranger to his domain. If a kindly inten- 
tioned bull or bullock has his amiable 
advances met by the blow of a bludgeon; cr 
else has a stone thrown with accuracy and 
force at his eye when he hurries up to observe 
the latest London fashions as displayed by 
the hero and heroine who come uninvited 
into his dominions, it might sour him for 
life, and change his mode of greeting the 
intruding stranger. 

His joyous bellowing, his triumphant rush, 
which were really the audible and visible 
signs of a warm-hearted Highland welcome, 
might, if meeting with so unfavourable a 
reception, be changed into a hostile challenge, 
and a warlike and dangerous, if not deadly. 
charge. 


e ENGLAND IN THE FOOTBALL FIELD 1871-1903 


lr to the beginning of this season England's 
| representatives have taken part with the 
representatives of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales respectively in 156 football fixtures 
under Rugby and Association rules that are 
recognised by the authorities on the game 
as International matches; and the aggregate 
of Internationals having reached so sym 
metrical a total, an analysis of the figures 
on the eve of yet another International 
season, though interesting at any time, 
appears more than ever appropriate at the 
presont juncture. 

Of the 156 matches played England 
has won 88, lost 44, and drawn 24—a record 
that is only eclipsed by that of Scotland, 
who, having played one match less than 
the representatives of the Rose, have won 
11 and drawn 2 matches more, and lost 
14 matches less than the predominant 
partner of Great Britain. 

England's measure of success under both 
codes and against each country cun be 
gathered in actual figures from the table 
that follows, while the diagram that accom. 
panies this article shows the result of the 
century and a-half at a glance, for each 
of the parallelograms that appears black 
represents an English victory, each shaded 
parallelogram an English defeat, a black and 
white lozenge indicates a drawn game, and 
a wholly white parallelogram that no match 
was played that particular year against the 
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country opposite ‘whose name it appears. 
The table referred to that sets forth 
England's record under both codes and 
against each of her opponents is as follows: 


Matches 


| 
. Played Won] Lost | Drawn 


. (Rugby . . 30 10 11 9 

e Scotland. J Associaticu | 32 | 9 | 15 | 8 
62 19 26 17 

EMT (Rugby . . 27 18 8 1 
. ° | Association. 22 ?1 0 1 
49 39 8; 2 

=== | — س — 

з Rugby . . 20 11 8 1 

e, Wales. PEOR 25 19 2 4 
45 3010 5 

Total Inter- (Rugby . . 77 39 | 27 11 
nationals 1 Association 19 49 | 17 13 

Total . . . . 156 | 88 44 ' 24 

| €— — — — 

A record that shows that twice as many 


matches huve been won аз have been 
lost (the percentages are 56°41 matches 
won and 28:2 matches lost) із one that is 
in every way Satisfactory; but a glance at 
the diagram reveals a somewhat disquieting 


fact in so far as our Rugby football is con- 
cerned, for ever since 1888-89, when England, 
owing to disputes that were settled by the 
establishment of an International Board, 
played no International Rugby matches, the 
Rose has fared but badly. 

As a matter of fact, out of the last 42 
Rugby Internationals in which her repre- 
sentatives have taken part, England bas only 
won 17, or 40 per cent., as compared with 
the G2 per cent. of victories achieved prior 
to that date; moreover, her losses during 
the same time have advanced to 54 per 
cent., whereas at the close of the season 
of 1887, up to which time 35 International 
fixtures had taken place, they amounted to 
but 11 per cent. 

To a great extent England's falling off i$ 
undoubtedly attributable to the disruption of 
1895, when the Northern Union canie into 
being, and, in addition, other causes for our, 
let us hope, temporary decline exist, into 
whieh it is unnecessary to enter on the 
present occasion. 

If the Rugby record of England for the 
past fourteen years is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, the performances of her Association 
representatives during the same period 
should more than compensate for the 
apparent deterioration of her champions 
in the handling game, for out of the lust 42 
fixtures played under Association rules 
30 have been won and only 4 lost. As а 
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matter of fact, when England's Rugby 
representatives were at their best—that is 
to say, from 1871 to 1887—her Associa- 
tion players were at their worst, and, vice 
versá, now that her  Associntion players 
are equal, as a general rule, to holding their 
own against any of her opponents, her Rugby 
players show а decided falling off. The 
following figures show this coincidence very 
clearly : 

First Period —1871-1887 (England at her 
best in the Rugby game and at her worst 
under the Association code) : 


Lost | Drawn 


Played | Won 


Rughy. . А 35 22 4 9 
Amociation . . 31 14 12 5 
Total. . вв 36 16 14 


Second Period —1890 to 1903 (England at 
her worst in the Rugby game and at her 
best under the Association code): 


Lost 


— Played | Won Drawn 
= == = کے‎ ШАЙ шы | کےا‎ — 
Rogby. . . . 42 17 23 2 
Association . . | 42 30 4 8 

Total. 8 47 27 10 
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In the first period it will be noted that 
practically 64 per cent. of the matches were 
won and 24 per cent. lost, or a difference of 
30 per cent. in the favour of matches won; 
in the second period 55:9 per cent. of the 
matches played were won and 32:1 per cent. 
were lost, or a balance of victories amounting 
to 23:8 per cent. If in the second period 
the 6 Association games played in 1888 
and 1889, when the Rugby Internationals 
were in abeyance, were taken into considera. 
tion, the difference between the percentage 
of victories (57:7 per cent.) and losses (31 per 
cent.) in both periods would be even more on 
а point of equality, the difference, indeed, 


FANCY 


ti Wer mice," so called, of some years 

ago, have given place to what are 
now classed under the title of * Fancy Mice." 
Whereas in former years the colours of mice 
varied but little, now the colours are legion, 
aud are yearly being added unto. Every 
fancier is vieing with his brother-fancier in 
the creation of abnormal specimens. The 
result of this is, that a rather extensive 
range of colours has already been established. 
Such colours as Blues, Fawns, Sables, Blacks, 
Whites, Plums, Tortoiseshells, etc., with 
numerous shades between these. Specially 
defined markings are now a feature of fancy 
mice, and the more distinct these markings 
are, the more valued is the specimen. While 
it is true that a sound coloured mouse is 
always valuable, still, the ambition of the 
fancier is to produce в colour not as yet ex- 
hibited, for therein not only lies а special 
Interest in the creation of such a specimen, 
but. what is perhaps of no less importance. 
there ix money init. Considering fancy mice 
as the cheapest and easiest kept of all domes- 
ticated rodents, still, the prices often obtained 
for outs ta nding specimens is truly astonishing. 
To ers of the “ B.O.P." whose hobby lies 
n the direction of live-stock will find fancy 
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between the balance of victories in the first 
&nd second periods would not, under those 
circumstances, exceed 3:3 per cent. 

Although the good and bad periods of 
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England's football career under the two 
codes do not overlap, there are isolated years 
in both periods when she has proved to be 
extremely strong ; but, on the other hand, she 
has, happily, yet to experience the chagrin of 
more than four defeats in the same seuson. 
England's best years, as a glance at the 
diagram will show, were 1883 and 1884, 
when she won 5 and lost but 1 match ; 1885, 
when she won 3, drew 2, and lost none; 
1886, when she won 4 and drew 2 matches; 
1890, when she won 4, lost 1, and drew 1; 
1891, when she won 5 matches and ex- 
perienced but 1 defeat, and, best year of all, 
1892, when she won all 6 matches. 

So fa1 as the scoring is concerned, we find 
that England has in the whole series of 
Internationals gained a much larger pro- 
portion of points than any of her opponents 
excepting Scotland, who has secured & small 
advantage in either code; while her scores 
against Ireland under both codes have been 
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MICE: HOW TO CHOOSE AND REAR THEM. 


By A. NICOL SIMPSON, F. z.. 


mice not only a pleasant recreation for leisure 
hours, but they may augment their pocket- 
money by the sale of their pets. Breeding 
fancy mice may prove ав fascinating in its 
way to а boy, us the breeding, rearing, and 
exhibiting of a Clydesdale, a Hackney, or a 
Shorthorn is to that boy's father. 

The fancy mouse belongs to the family 
Mus musculus, and is the smallest of the 
Mammalia. The little fellow behind the 
wainscot, that irritates one so during the 
stilly hours of night, has been credited with 
being the progenitor of this race of rodents, 
with their coats of many colours. This, 
however, is an open question, and many 
who have studied the subject appear to 
think that an admixture of field-inouse 
blood in a great measure accounts for the 
extraordinary variety in colours that have 
been thus far produced. In this article we 
need not stop to discuss this scientific prob- 
lem. One, however, has to recognise that 
careful selection and judicious breeding have 
fixed the colours presently existing, be they 
originally traceable to the little brown mouse 
or the result of any hybrid crossing. 

The white mice of days past, certainly, 
must have the honour of playing an impor- 
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phenomenal, as can be gathered from the 
fact that in the Association matches against 
the Shamrock she has found the net on 
124 occasions to Erin's 13; while in the 


carrying game she scored 10 goals 6 tries 


in five matches before Ireland scored her 
first {ту at her expense; indeed, it was 
not until the thirteenth match between the 
two countries that Ireland registered her 
first goal against the Rose. The scoring 
“for and against” in respect to England's 


156 Internationals is as follows: 


HUvGny. 
For Ayninst 
Goals Tries Goals Tries 
t. Seot'and 15 19 t К . 17 19 
v. Ireland, 26 35 R А . 12 15 
v. Мшез . 29 36 21 17 
70 90 50 51 
ASSOCIATION. 
Goals for Goala against 
r. Seotland 64 74 
r. Ireland, 124 13 
t. Wales 84 20 
212 107 


tant part in the production of the beauties 
which now adorn our show-benches. The 
white mouse owns fine pink ears, feet, and 
eyes, as a general rule, but dusky-coloured 
examples are not uncommon in whites of 
certain strains. The white mouse made a 
splendid foundation for colour-breeding. It 
is this colouring wherein the whole art of 
breeding fancy mice hes. Mice of rich deep 
colours and fairly good size, and well propor. 
tioned, should alone be bred from, and if the 
boy who loves mice will attend to these 
three rules, he may hope to take dur place 
as а breeder of fancy mice. 

Any boy may start the fancy, who owns а 
few shillings. A pair of mice may cost 
sixpence or a couple of pounds, but a half. 
crown would command a good coloured 
pair, with a “lang pedigree," which latter 
characteristic is essential to reliable breed- 
ing. 
Perhaps un empty loft or attic is the best of 
all places for the keeping of the pets. Every- 
one, however, cannot afford this accommoda- 
tion. An unused portion of any outhouse 
will answer well, provided it is rain- proof, 
free from damp, well ventilated, and vermin- 


proof. Fancy mice have many enemies. 
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such as cats, weasels, rats, and even their 
own kind, in the wild state. 

The mice ought to be kept in cages, and 
these cages should be set upon shelving 
along the shed wall. Have the cages full 
size for, say, half a dozen mice. The boy 
with a single pair will find that the same 
cage will suit his wants. The sexes ought to 
be kept separate, and even the sexes in litters 
are better separated as early as circumstances 
will admit of. A very important thing is to 
know the parents of the young, because a 
certain sire will throw special stock and 
prove valuable, whereas, when allowed to 
mix, this cannot be ascertained accurately. 
Another inducement for keeping the sexes 
apart is that the males, after a certain age, 
are given to quarrelling, and will often 
disfigure themselves as a result. This is 
annoying, should the injured one happen to 
be a show specimen. 

When buying, the state of the coat of the 
mouse will to & certain extent guide the 
novice. This should be short and smooth, 
with a glossiness that will almost reflect the 
objects around. But, strange to say, although 
a mouse in the best of health has a beautiful 
close-lying fur, if it is touched by the hand it 
has a hard feel. This is the case in all 
rodents more or less. Then the eyes ought 
to be very clear and bright. Before concluding 
a purchase sec that the feet are in pertect 
order, as mice are often troubled with a 
canker in this direction. 

The choice of colour must be left to the 
individual taste of the fancier. A decided 
colour is always best to breed from; and as 
the aim will be to produce something good, 
the mating must be attended to very carefully. 
It is a very good plan to keep a sort of 
pedigree register, somewhat on the lines that 
doggy men do. This enables the fancier to 
mate up for desired points, once he has 
learned by experience what his strain throws. 

Mice breed quite readily when only six weeks 
old, but it is wise to delay this for some 
little time, because breeding from such 
youngsters tends to weaken the progeny. A 
mouse is not at maturity until it is between 
two and three months old. Males certainly 
should be three mouths old before b»ing 
mated, and females not before the ninth week 
has passed. The female goes about twelve 
days, and will leave her young when they 
aro two weeks old. It is a wise plan to keep 
the mother with the youngsters as long as 
she will attend to them. This gives the 
youngsters a good start, and they will thrive 
all the better for being left in her keeping. 
Although the female will readily breed when 
removed from the young, it is better to rest 
her for, say, a fortnight, or even more. 

Well-selected meadow hay, as soft as can 
be secured, makes а nice litter for the out- 
side court of the breeding-cage. In the 
sleeping apartment white cotton-wool is 
necessary for the nest. Underneath both, 
fine-ground pine sawdust makes all sweet. 
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When the mother has formed her nest, 
leave her religiously alone. She will manage 
her own affairs best. Any time she is out 
feeding, a look may be taken at the young- 
sters; and should any of them b» dead, 
remove such at once, as disgase may spread 
to the others. If all are alive and well, 
don't disturb them. On the youngsters 
appearing out of the nest later on, any 
weaklings or badly marked specimens should 
be destroyed. As mice breed rapidly, it is 
absurd trying to rear all and sundry; besides, 
the retention of a nondescript assortment 
becomes a serious hindrance to the breeding 
of perfect specimens. This is specially so 
in the case of males, and none of these 
should be kept, unless some detinite object 
is іп view. If meant as gifts to friends, all 
good and well. You can then get rid of 
them without curtailing the accommodation 
demanded by the stud proper. In all cases, 
however, where the mouse is a male of bal 
colour, or weakly in any way, the better plan 
is to drop it into a pail of water. 

Аз in the case of domesticated animals in 
general, mice require fresh food in the very 
strictest sense. Nothing kills off the little 
rodents quicker than sour food, left in their 
dishes after their appetites are satistied. Give 
them only enough, and no more, at a time. 
Never give them new bread to eat, as it will 
very likely swell on their stomachs and 
prove fatal. Let the bread be some days 
old. Any old crusts from the kitehen, and 
soaked in milk, answer nicely. Hard biscuits 
similarly treated do well. They are ex- 
tremely fond of grain and seeds, and of these 
perhaps oats and canary-seed are preferable. 
Oily and fatty foods should be avoided, as 
also sugar and like dainties. A little hard 
cheese or a morsel of beef.suet will be 
relished, especialiy the latter, during the 
colder months.  Boiled rice is also an 
excellent diet. Whatever is given, let the 
dishes in which it is presented be washed 
regularly every time before being replenished. 
In the early morning give the bread or 
biscuit with milk as directed. Once & week 
a pinch of flowers of sulphur in this will 
prove beneficial. The midday meal may 
consist of boiled rice with a little canary- 
seed. The latter should be sprinkled over 
the floor to keep the pets employed searching 
for it. At evening a nut, a biscuit, or a 
slice of potato will answer nicely. On no 
account give meat. 

Mice may be trained to perform no end of 
tricks, but to give even an outline of how to 
train them would require more space than 
is at my disposal. Fanciers, however, who 
breed and rear mice for exhibition purposes, 
do not cultivate this characteristic of the 
rodent. The sole aim is to win prizes and 
earn money from the hobby. I advocate 
the financial side of the question, because, 
from thirty years’ experience, I find it is the 
man who is successful in his hobby who 
continucs it longest. When a hobby ceases 


to pay its way, and is ever calling for more 
pocket-money being expended, the enthusiasm 
gradually fades, and even the mouse-fancier 
slips out of the ranks, a disappointed admirer 
of Nature’s beauties. 

Before concluding I give a word on troubles 
that асе mice. As a rule they are not 
subject to many ills, provided the ordinary 
rules of cleanliness and common-sense be 
observed. As in the case of poultry, doctor- 
ing mice savours somewhat of the ridiculous. 
In the case of а mouse turning ill at any 
time it is better to give it a day or two of 
grace. Place it in an isolated cage, and give 
it special attention during that time. If it 
recovers, well and good; if not—my advice 
is to drown it, and save nursing and trouble. 
As many mice, however, cost pounds sterling, 
my remarks do not hold in such cases, as 
the owner will endeavour to save his pet and 
his money. My remark only refers to the 
ordinary mouse that has no special claims as 
a winner or as a valuable sire. Canker in the 
feet is one of those diseases in which, when 
once it fixes upon a subject, the greatest care 
and attention is often found of no avail. 
This is one of those troubles the curing of 
which is not only tedious, but unsatisfactory 
in its results. АП things considered, the 
water-pail is the best remedy. 

The same may be said regarding skin- 
disease. There is so little to work upon, 
aud so little encouragement in direct results, 
that the quickest and best remedy will be 
found in the cold bath. 

Iusects often trouble mice, no doubt aris- 
ing from inattention to cleanliness. The 
pine sawdust I have referred to is a 
capital disinfectant in this direction, and, 
where used, is likely to keep these pests off. 
When the insects. however, get rooted about 
the cayes, any of the advertised insect 
destroyers may be used effectively. 

What is often termed “rough coat" may 
arise from numerous troubles. As in the 
case of the dog with the “staring coat,” 
something will be internally wrong. The 
coat is merely the reflection of the general 
health. The mouse in this condition should 
be removed to a spare cage and placed in & 
fairly warm atmosphere. A drop of oil of 
aniseed in a little milk will help the patient. 
Don't overload it with dainties, but give 1t 
time to work round. 

Sometimes a mouse will die suddenly, and 
without any apparent cause or outward sign 
of illness. In such a case, it will very likely 
be found to be a victim to apoplexy, brought 
on by high feeding and little exercise. The 
intestines become coated with fat, and the 
health suffers accordingly. Nothing can be 
done in such cases. The only remedy is to 
feed judiciously. Plenty of room for exercise 
and cleanliness in all things, are the two 
chief factors in keeping the stock in а 
healthy state; and if these rules be adhered 
to, little trouble will be experienced 1n the 
keeping of faney mice. 
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A HUMAN BULLDOG; 
. BEING EXPERIENCES IN UNIVERSITY 


‘HERE is nothing sacred from the scoffing 
T undergraduate, not even the personages 
who are appointed by authority to keep him 
in due subjection and to lead him along the 
straight and narrow path that њ beneticent 
Alma Mater has marked out for him! Oxford 
anà Cambridge have, from time immemorial, 
christened the proctors’ assistants by the 
specific name of bulldogs, and this term 


By AN EXAMINER. 


has gradually come to be applied in a wider 
sense to those who keep a restraining eye 
upon the various undergraduates at different 
British universities with a view to seeing 
that the rules and regulations of university 
life and exarninations are duly kept. 
Accordingly the *'invigilator" at a uni- 
versity examination has become а kind of 
buman bulldog; and, having occupied that 


EXAM.-ROOMS. 


nevertheless desirable post for some years, 
the writer thinks that a few of his many nove 
and interesting experiences may not be with- 
out some attraction for the readers of this 
paper. 

One of the most striking examples of 
innocent youth that I have met with for some 
time was the boy who came from Canterbury, 
and told me he had been to a certain schoo 
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in that neighbourhood. The exam. was tho 
London matriculation, and this youth was 
about seventeen years old. He came up 
smiling, after the Latin authors paper was 
collected. 

"Ah, I knew it, sir," said he. “ They 
didn't catch me“? 

I looked at him indulgently, for I flatter 
myself that I know the average schoolboy 
fairly well by this time. 

“Knew what?" i asked quietly, smiling 
back at him. 

He pointed to a question on theexam.-paper, 
in which (after а short extract given from 
the author, Cesar) a query was asked about 
some person mentioned indirectly in the 
extract: “ To whom does this refer?“ 

“1I knew it! " again repeated he triumph- 
antly. Our master told us that, whenever 
the author was Cesar, there was always a 
question set about this man. So I was ready 
for it, sir, and put it down as the master told 
Us.“ 

„Ah, that's all right.“ said 1. 

" Yes," said he, “I knew it was Horatio 
Recta. I'd heard of him before, you 
see ! 

When the exam.-list of successful candi- 
dates appeared later, I looked for the name 
of the Canterbury youth. But, alas! cx- 
aminers are a stony-hearted race; they had 
omitted to include the biographer of ~ Horatio 
Recta ” therein. 

Thank goodness such innocence, primitive 
and pristine, is not found суегу day, as was ex- 
hibited not long ago bya brilliant scion of 
learning who told me in contidence that he 
hailed from Nottingham. He also was mak- 
ing a valiant effort to get through the 
matriculation exam. He came up in full 
glory and inquired if I thought that a “ man ” 
who did four questions right out of ten sct 
would pass? I declined to commit myself 
to saying whether he would or wouldn't; in 
fact, told him I didn't know in the least ; 
much must depend on how those four we:e 
done, of course. 

“You see, I only managed four this after- 
noon," said he. * But I want to get through 
all right, for I'm going to take my p.sc. ав 
soon as everIcan. I think I should like to 
be p.sc ! 

Хо doubt! So would many folks! But 
the London p.sc. can only be got after at 
least eight or ten years of persistent hard 
work—nfter passing at least four or five 
exams. of acknowledged extreme difficulty, in 
both theoretical and practical scientific work. 
It is accounted the highest honour that the 
science graduate can attain in university 
degrees, this London p.sc., the wide world 
over. And the Nottingham youth, or any 
other who can only tackle four questions out 
of ten on one paper at a matriculation exam. 
must be sanguine indeed, and innocent 
beyond measure, even to go to bed and dream 
he is a р.вс.! 

I never yet knew any good exam. that did 
not afford amusement to somebody, but 
surcly the bulldog is to be pitied who has, 
a8 I once had, to begin to teach a man of 
twenty-five or so which is his Christian 
name and which his surname. Let me give 
Jou an instance that actually happened at 
one University exam., altering the actual 
name, of course, so as not to pain anybody. 
The candidate had to fill up the usual slip 
With his name, the slip being divided into 
two parts Surname and Christian Name. 

I found his slip filled up like this: 
Christian name 


rurname 
Tuomas HUGGINS. 


JOHN 


| pointel out to him that this was not 
correct, and gave him a fresh slip. He tried 
again, and I read later, when looking over it, 
Cliristiuo name 

Huocoiss. 


Surname 
JOHN THOMAS 


Again I had to tell him that his slip was 
wrong, ard that he must write a new one. 
But apparently he was quite muddled by 
this, for although I fancied that, by the law 
of pure exhaustion," he must inevitably get 
it correct next time, I was perfectly nonplussed 
when I saw how he had solved the puzzle. 
Hc had inserted a word which he thought 
would greatly simplify matters for him. 
It did! 


Surname (and) Christiun name 
JohN Tuomas HUGGINS. 


After that, I gave him upas а bad job, and 
wrote out à slip for him myself. It would 
hardly have mattered, perhaps, whether he 
had had a written slip or not; there can 
only be one goal in an exam. for men and 
women во dense as that, 

I have just said “and women." Yes, ladies 
at the university examinations often break 
out in strange ways. I had an example 
of one such not long ago, which will show 
how much the patient human bulldog ” has 
to put up with now and then from the fair 


sex. 


*Please, I do not understand this 


question," said the innocent fair-haired 
creature with the sweet blue eyes when, 
having noticed her hand up, I had gone 
to her desk. “It says so-and-so; but I 
can't tell what it really means. Does it 
want-—- 2^" 

Now, I hate to be ungallant to ladies, I'm 
sure; but duty must be donc, so I said smil- 
ingly— 

“I'm afraid I cannot tell you what it 
means or wants. You must judge for your- 
self; I can't help you." 

You should have seen the annihilating 
look she gave me; the scorn on her curling 
lip. As I left her I heard her зау, in one of 
those stage asides women are во fond of — 

“You are a downright nasty thing; that's 
what you are!“ 

Alas! Alas! I had to survive even the 
scorn апа killing looks of that fair one. А 
human bulldog has a lot to put up with! 

Still, the examiner and the invigilator at 
university exams. do make friends now and 
then with the candidates. There is the man 
who comes up time after time to face the 
music. He fails every time ignominiously, 
but he comes up smiling next exam. fresh as 
paint. I have a certain respect for this 
man, after all. His very pertinacity and 
bulldog pluck are admirable traits. He may 
be using his powers in а wrong direction ; 
and doubtless some kind friend should point 
out to him the fact that this particular exam. 
is hardly what suits him. I have а man in 
my recollection now who has sat at one 
university exam. at least six different times, 
to my knowledge, and he has never passed 
it yet! I don't believe he ever will, cither. 
But I still feel sure he must have some good 
in him, something which is capable of ex- 
cellent things, or be would never have 
persevered and stuck to it as he has done. 

Speaking again of ladies at university 
exams., the quaint stories about thein are 
legion, for the ordinary undergraduate is not 
too particular in scoring at the expense of 
the fair sex! The story goes that at one of 


our universities, where ladies enter for the 


“locals,” a question or two in geography 
puzzled a dark-haired beauty, and she felt 
the whole paper beyond her. Now, what 
would the * mere man ” have done in such 
a case? I can tell you to a nicety. He 
would have laughed a bit idiotically; have 
“blessed” the examiners who set the 
questions; and then have left the room 
in u hurry! 

But this lady proceeded quite otherwise. 
She simply took her answer-papers, wrote 
something on the top of them, and began. 
This is what she wrote on the top: 
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“Тапа Iam unable to answer the questions 
set, but, in order to show that I know the 
subject, I will here propose to myself six 
other questions tbat I now proceed to 
answer.” 

And she did, too! I need hardly say with 
what result. But the bare simple “cheek ” 
of the thing would have appalled 09 per 
cent. of male examinecs—let ulone its usc- 
lessness. 

And—let me whisper it low !—the ladies 
are far more to be watched than the male 
fraternity when in the exam.-room. The 
devices of the“ mere man " for copying, etc., 
are seldom in evidence, and are generally 
antiquated and clumsy when they do uppear. 
But —the ladies! Even one who has had 
much experience as a human bulldog seldom 
knows what to expect in that direction. I 
had watched a pretty girl long and closely, 
for I had my doubts about her more Шап 
once, owing to little things one gets to recog- 
nise. Yes, she was looking at something sur- 
reptitiously beneath her blotting-paper! I 
suddenly “dropped down" her way and 
knocked over the blotter, as if accidentally. 

Fora moment she blushed a deep crimson ; 
then she smiled at my confusion. There 
was revealed a photograph of a young man, 
evidently her fiancé, and she whispered to 
mo that she had brought it to encourage 
her. I was too much surprised and confused 
to trouble her more nbout the matter, so I 
left her with the photograph before her. 
Next day she went off, the exam. being 
completed, and in her excitement forgot the 
photograph under tke blotter. I found it on 
collecting her papers with the rest. I lifted 
up the photograph and examined the youth- 
ful face with interest. Carelessly I turned it 
over. 

Alas! what a shock I got. On its back 
were innumerable dates, facts, and formule 
needed in the exam., written in a very small 
hand, but quite legible. I had been donc! 

Yes, the human bulldog has a lively time 
of it looking after university men, but 
when it comes to university women he is 
hopelessly at sea. As one of my fellow- 
bulldogs, an Irishman, often remarks: 

"No living man ever did understand the 
female sex, except a woman; and there has 
never vet been any woman who thoroughly 
understood another woman and didn't tind 
out later that she never understood her at 


all!” 
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PART I. 


NE of the principal attributes of a boat is 
that it should float on the surface of the 
water; and even the bare idea of a boat 
having а tendency to sink is enough to give 
most persons a fit of the cold shivers—if 
they happen to be on board. 

It has, however, been found useful to have 
boats which сап not only float on the surface, 
but are capable of diving below it, to rise 
again when required; and, although it was 
not until recently that a thoroughly reliable 
submarine boat was designed and considered 
to be of sufficient importance by the Lords 
of the Admiralty to form part of our Navy, 
yet the submarine boat is not an entirely 
new type of vessel, as nearly three centuries 
have passed since the first of these strange 
craft was invented. 

The many advantages of attack and de- 
fence by means of the submarine boat was 
doubtless apparent to many persons engaged 
in marine work; but the difficulties encoun- 
tered in their construction and management 
made their development slow. 

The value and effieieney of these vessels, 
after many experiments, however, has slowly 
but y been demonstrated, and now we 
possess, as a nation, many of these small 
craft, which, in time of need, will doubtless 
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prove their value in guarding and defending 
our harbours and seaports, апа in damaging 
the enemy in a far more effectual way than 
by the employment of fixed mines or tor- 
pedoes alone; and although compared with 
the stately battleship they appear insignifi- 
cant, yet their power may be quite as deadly. 

Many attempts have been made at different 
times, with varying results, to navigate a 
vessel beneath the waves, and I think it may 
possibly interest vou who wish to build a 
model submarine boat if, before starting on 
the work, we first go into the matter a little, 
and I will point out some of the main points 
in their construction and the difficulties 
which had to be overcome by their designers 
before a really reliable and satisfactory boat 
was built. 

In designing a submarine boat there are 
many things to be considered of a totally 
different nature from those problems which 
one meets in ordinary marine work. 

First, the vessel must have the means of 
descending below the surface and of coming 
up again when required ; then it must also 
contain or be able to produce a sufficient 
supply of fresh air to last the crew for а con- 
siderable time. 

It must be fitted with motive power of 
some kind to propel it both on the surface 
and beneath the waves, and it must be built 
of sufficient strength to resist the pressure of 
the water when submerged, and it has also 
to be provided with torpedoes and means of 
attack and defence. 

You will see as we go on how these various 
requirements have been met with more or 
less success. Daylight seems cut off, and a 
very good imitation of а dense November fog 
is the condition of things deep down below 
the surface, and this fact alone renders sub- 
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This difficulty has been met to & certain З н 
extent by an optical instrument placed on 
top of a tube extending up a few inches “P 
above the surface of the water. This, how- ud 
ever, can only be used when the boat is sub- i 
merged but a few feet, as naturally the 
length of the tube is limited. 

The tirst submarine boat was designed by 
an Englishman named William Bourne, but 
very few details are known of its construe, 
tion. Then, later on, during the reign of 
James L, a submarine boat was built by 
Cornelius van Drebble, a Dutchman. This 
was tried on the Thames in the year 1690, 
but it evidently was not considered much of 
a success at the time, as no authentic recor 
appears to have been kept of its performance 
in the water. ; 

The next submarine boat actually built 
was designed by another Englishman name 
Day, in 1774. He experimented with it 1n 
Plymouth harbour, but it unfortunately went 
down with him, and was not recovered until 
long after. ' 

That the idea of submarine mines, boats, 
and explosive machines was being gradually 
thought out by these early inventors 1$ 
shown by an entry made by Pepys in his 
Diary, under date March 14, 1662, where he 


says: “This afternoon came the German, P 
Doctor Kruettler, to discourse with us about 
his engine to blow up ships"; but, as mo Si 
mention is made as to its being a boat, E 
was probably only a suggestion for a mine OF M 
torpedo. | e 

Considering the many difficulties and * 
dangers that had to be overcome by y i 
experiment beneath the waves, it ч 


is sur- 
prising that comparatively so few persons 
have lost their lives in submarine w as 
naturally these experiments and trials had 
to be carried out by persons without any 
previous experience of the subject. 2 
The first attempts at submarine nas 
tion were made in small craf contain 
а small quantity of air, "uen 


ә 


necessary to come to the surface frequently 
to renew the supply. To be obliged to do 
this in time of war would be a great draw- 
back, as the enemy would bave time to take 
sim at them whilst on the surface; and 
sufficient fresh air being an absolute neces- 
sity, the crew of & submarine in that awk. 
ward predicament may very well be said to be 
in that unenviable position usually described 
as Twixt the Devil and the deep sea." 
There's always & way to be found out of 
every difficulty, however, if you only search 


long enough, and by compressing the air into 
а smaller volume, letting it out ав required, 
and by the use of chemicals, that ditficulty 
was overcome. To absorb a portion of the 
carbonic acid produced by exhalation a supply 
of caustic potash was found to be necessary, 
and a little free chlorine served to destroy 
the organic matter held in the air. А 

А man in breathing requires a continual 
supply of oxygen, and this may be produced 
in any quantity by heating & mixture of 
black oxide of manganese and chlorate of 
potash together. 

A small quantity of this mixture heated by 
n spirit lamp will give off a large supply of 
oxygen, and then it only remains to purify 
the air of carbonic acid by pumping it 
through dry lime. 

The production of oxygen by heat is, how- 
ever, a rather dangerous operation; but 
there are salts from which oxygen may be 
obtained without the application of heat or 
any risk whatever. One of these salts, 
invented by M. Jaubert and named by him 
" oxylitte," is made into small bricks, which, 
when placed in water, give off pure oxygen. 
Each brick produces three-quarters of a cubic 
foot of gas, and as a man uses up about 4°5 
cubic feet per hour it is very easy now to 
carry a supply for any required time, and so 
the difficulty of fresh-air supply has been 


Fig 2. 


overcome. Various means have been used 
for submerging and raising these vessels, 
including vertical propellers, inclined planes 
or adjustable rudders at sides and ends, and 
water ballast pumped in or out as required, 
and false keels and sliding weighte for keeping 
the position of the boat horizontal with the 
surface of the water have also been tried ; 
while for propulsion, gas engines, compressed- 
air engines, electric motors, oil and steam 
engines have been employed. 

The weight and pressure of the water on 
a submerged boat has to be taken into con- 
sideration when designing à vessel, as great 
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strength is required to resist the enormous 
crushing pressure exerted, which increases in 
proportion to the depth attained—the pres- 
sure, say, at п depth of fifty fathoms is equal 
to 19,200 lb., or over eight and a-half tons 
per square foot of surface; so you can easily 
see it is necessary to provide for this, although 
it may not often be required to go so deep. 

The boat designed and built by M. Goubet 
is said to be strong enough to withstand 
the pressure at a depth of 5,000 ft., 
or nearly a mile; but that is a 
mere calculation, as it has not been 
down so far and is not likely to 
be tested. 

The Holland boat can navigate 
with safety at 150 ft., and the 
Gilure was tested at n depth of 
1344 ft., when the hull was found 
to be compressed only + of an inch, 
and the crew experienced no incon- 
venience. 

It was during the War of Inde- 

pendence in 1775 that David Bush- 
nell, an Ameriean, designed a boat 
for the purpose of destroying our 
ships on their coast. This was 
doubtless а very ingenious con- 
trivance, but, fortunately, it did not 
prove so efficient in actual work as 
was expected, and no damage was 
done. 
This submarine craft (fig. 1) was only 
intended to hold one person ; it was ballasted 
to keep it in & vertical position, and was 
propelled by a serew worked by band. 

The general arrangement is shown in 
section (fig. 2), in which 4 is the propelling 
Screw, B à vertical one to use for submersion 
helped hy a foot pump to discharge water 
ballast, the depth of immersion being 
registered on a gauge. A rudder, c. was 
arranged to be worked by the left hand. a 
mine, D, bolding 150 Ib. of gunpowder, 
was attached to the outside at the back and 
so arranged that it might be detached from 
inside when required. 

With this little craft, which only contained 
enough air to last him half an hour, he 
proposed to attach the mines to the bottoms 
of the ships; but all this preparation came 
to nothing. 

The well-known engineer, Robert Fulton, 
was the next to construct a submarine boat, 
which he christened the Nautilus (tig. 3), 
in the year 1797. 

In this he descended to a depth of 25 ft. 
and remained under water four hours. 

Several years passed, and then a submarine 
boat was built on the Thames in 1821 bya 
Mr. Johnson, which, however, was not so 
successful; and in 1849 a German named 
Bauer built one at Kiel for the 
purpose of blowing up the Danish 
ships lying at Sundeved, which 
was also а failure, and when, two 
years later, they tested it under 
water it went down suddenly and û 
could not be raised again. Es 

A Frenchman was the next to 
try his skill at submarine work, 
and he induced the Federals at the time of 


the American Civil War to give him 10,0000. 


for it as soon as it was finished, and a promise 
cf 5,0001. more for each successful attack 
made with the boat; but he was evidently not 
equal to the work of handling the boat, for, 
when the trial trip was to take place, the 
Frenchman had disappeared with the cash, 
and, as no other person had sufficient con- 
fidence in the vessel to go down in her, the 
matter was dropped. 

The Confederates, however, built several 


boats of a semi-submarine type, one of which 
sank on several occasions and drowned the 


crew. 
(To be continued.) 
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They were intended to go awash only, and 
were known as the Davids. It was one of 
these that blew up the Housatonic of 12,400 
tons; she was built of boiler-plates and 
propelled by a hand screw worked by eight 
men, яв in section (fig. 4). 

With this power they could progress at 
the rate of four miles an hour. Two inclined 
plates at the side were used when in motion 
for rising or sinking level^with the surface, 


and water was pumped in or out for the 
same purpose when stationary. 

On her first trial she suddenly sank, from 
some unknown cause, and all the crew, with 
the exception of Lieutenant Payne, who was 
in charge, were drowned. 

He offered to try again, and after raising 
her he started with a fresh crew he had 
scraped together. This time she suddenly 
capsized, and only he and three of the crew 
Managed to get clear. 

Although she had proved such an unsen- 
worthy boat they raised her again, and Mr. 
Auley, one of the constructors, made a trip, 
when she sank again with the loss of ail 
hands. It seems extraordinary that after 
these fatal trips they should have attempted 
to use her again ; but they still had hopes 
of doing something with her, and so raised 
her for the third time, und Lieutenant Dixon 
undertook to attack the Housatonic in her; 
and this proved to be her last cruise, for. 
although successful in the attack, she stuck 
in the large hole she had made in the Housa- 
tonic and went down with her, drowning all 
on board. 

The next attempt at submarine boats was 
made by another Frenchman — M. Burgeois, 
in 1858, which he named Le longeur. It 
was в large vessel driven by compressed air, 


but, not being satisfactory on its trial, was 
abandoned. 

The Russian Government then took up 
the construction of the submarine type of 
boat, and spent large sums of money in 
experiments, and in 1868 they had several 
bouts of this kind running on the Neva, 
compressed air being used for propulsion. 

The idea of using chemical means for 
keeping up a supply of fresh air for the crew 
was first thought out by an American named 
Villenor. He built a boat at Newcastle, 
Delaware, and descended with eight men 
and remained under water for nearly five 


hours. 
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HE adventures of Mr. Verdant Green have become a 
little antiquated by this time, and it is no longer 
possible for a reader who Wishes to get some idea of 
what the life at our Universities is to-day to find it in 
that amusing book. It must be a very loug time sinoe 
a Cambridge freshman was sent to Church at the 
University printing-press, and perbaps undergraduates 
now are not quite so much like fifth-form schoolboys 
as they used to be. But the little world of the 
University still has many strange customs of its own, 
and it gencrally takes a freshman quite a long time to 
accommodate himself to all of then. 

Let us suppose that a young man has just stepped 
down from a cab before the massive gateway of what 
he is henceforth to speak of proudly us his collere. 
1t is, we will say, five o clock in the afternoon. The 
head-porter, a majestic person in s tall silk hat, 
emerges from the lodge under the archway and asks 
the young man's name. “Mr. Brown? Yes, sir. 
Your rooms ure on staircase B, waddle court, sir. 
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ROBERTS was ovr janitor; a worthy man was he, 


Whose reputation varied to n wonderful Cegree, 


"Aper. 


For (though you well may doubt it, as the wisest ever would) 


Opinion used to alter with the speaker's changing mcod. 


* T like that fellow 
When Roberts 


“ T 


Roberts ! " 


like that fellow Roberts. 


Anl when I want precision, he's the very man for me." 


Jack Whibley sang his praises ; 
To blow another's trumpet with the vim he blew his own. 


was the kind remark of Brown, 
had been trotting on his errands to the town. 
He's as prompt as prompt can be, 


and Jack Whibley wasn't prane 


But Roberts often pleased him by the care which he displayed 


In many small commissious that required his skilful aid. 


For monitor or minor, for the captain or his fag, 
He slaved with willing muscles that were never known to flag: 


And such a great exactness in each task did he emp'oy 


That Tomlinson observed it 


Alas 


Was rousing us from slumber with the horrid morning bell. 


though an unobservant boy. 


! among his duties (and he did it very well) 


And wondrous was the sleeper who could calmly hold his own 


Against the loud invasion of its melancholy tone. 


„Oh! hang that fellow Roberts!“ was the harsh remark of Brown ; 
“If he would ring us later I would give him half a crown." 
“And so wonld J,” said Whibley, “ês. 62, ; for that’s a fact! 
I call it simply ro'ten that he must be so exact.” 


But clang and clash and clamour went the bell with might and 
main, 
Tili those who would ignore it found the effort but in vain, 
And Roberts at that moment (I'm ashamed to own it true) 
Was robbed of all his laurels by that inconsistent crew. 


THE FRESHMAN AT CAMBRIDGE. 


By ERNEST PAnKRONS, 


Jones, show the gentleman to his rooms. You can 
dine in hall to-night, sir —seven o'ctock." Jones is 
one of the under-purters. He is not quite so majestic 
ав the head-porter, who is frequently mistaken for а 
don until it is found that he looks far too respectable 
to be one. Jones also wears a silk hat, but he does not 
wear а trock coat, and he will accept half a crown if it 
is offered to him, whereas the head-porter will consider 
it an insult if you offer him anything but gold. 

Jones conducts our freshman to his rooms, where he 
finds that his name, A. Н. Brown, has already been 
painted in white letters on a black ground at the 
entrance to the staircase, There are about a dozen 
other names there аз well, but only two of them liave 
the prefix * Mr." Our freshman wonders a little at 
this until he finds out that these two fortunate 
individuals are dons. They bave been on the stairesse 
many years and the lettering of their names lias become 
very indistinet, 

Perhaps they were even there as undergraduates. 
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If so, it must have been a great day for them when а 
man came round with a paint-pot and wrote Mr." 
before their names. For that meant that they had 
won their Fellowships. 

Mr. Brown now makes aequaintance with his gyp 
and bedmaker, an old man and wife who are to look 
after him for the nee three or four years. There have 
been many disputes as to the meaning of the word 
EYP, and some cynical undergraduates say that it i- 
derived from a Greek word meaning “ vulture.” Bu: 
this is probably not true; nor is it justitied by the 
habits of gyps us a race. There are, of course, some ot 
a predatory disposition, but on the whole, ЇЇ кур: 
and bedmakers ure treated well, they will treat their 
masters well in return. It is only when they are im- 
posed upon and treated with contempt that they 
аге apt to retaliate. 

Mr. Brown has probably not been in his room many 
minutés before à stenltliy. knock comes at tlie door. 
The, visitor, when invited to enter, turns out to be 4 
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gentleman whom our freshman will soon learn to speak 
of as а tailor's tout. This gentleman carries а selec- 
tion of college caps and gowns. 

The bedmaker, who has probably conspired with the 
tailor'a tout beforehand, tells her new master that he 
will require a cap and gown ab once. For he must 
wear them in order to dine in the college hall, He із 
also persuaded to buy a surplice. which he will be 
required to wearin chapel on saints’ days and Sundays, 

When thus equipped with academical dress he sallies 
forth in his cap and gown feeiiug rather awkward and 
with а consciousness that everybody must be staring 
at him in suck a strange attire. And at seven o'clock 
he finds himself in the screens at the entrauce to the 
college hail. 

A number of undergraduates are standing round the 
doorway chattering. Most of them ure obviously old 
hands They wear their gowns carelessly—indeed 
there garments are often in a very tattered condition — 
and those who have returned to Cambridge that 
afternoon ask one nuother whether they have “had à 
geod vac." 

When our freshman enters the hall he sees many 
tables laid for dinner, and he is much perplexed to 
know at which one to sit down. He makes several 
abortive attempts to find a place, but each time an 
undergraduate sitting near shouts at him,“ Excuse me, 
sir, that place is taken," After having experienced 
this rebuff inany times he begius to notice that at 
each of the places at which he has attempted to find a 
seat the forks have been turned round ко that they lie 
parallel with the elge of the table, and at last he begins 
to realise that this is the method of reserving seats. 
At length he finds a place at which the forks have been 
left in thefr natural position, and there he is allowed 
to take a seat unmolested. 

The table at which he is now sitting is one of those 
at the side of the hall, and the aeats opposite ure much 
копи after because the oak wall affords a back to 
lean against. There are, however, difficulties in reach- 
іои those seats, and Mr. Brown is astonished to see one 
newcomer after another place his college cap m the 
centre of the table and then climb over to the seat on 
the other side, stepping on the cap to save making a 
mark with his boot on the tablecloth. This is the 
usual practice in several college halls, and Mr. 
Brown will soon get so accustomed to it that he will 
be astonished to remember that he ever regarded] it as 
asomewtat Bohemian proceeding. 

Presently a bell tolls for a few moments, and then 
one of the scholars steps up to the high table at which 
the dons are sitting, and is handed a copy of the Latin 
grace by one of the porters. This he proceeds to read 
ina very hurried manner, and although the grace is 
long it seems altnost that he has accomplished it in one 
breath. He is loudly congratulated when he returns 
to his own table, and indeed it appears to be an object 
of ambition among the scholars to see who can get 
through the grace in“ best time.” 

When the meal draws to a close the undergraduates 
begin to leave the ball in groups—that is to say by 
tables. It is considered extremely “ bad fori" for ove 
шап to leave his table before all the rest are ready, and if 
the table is kept waiting by any unfortunate who 
lingers over his cheese, the others signify their dis- 
Pleasure by stamping their feet. The noise thus made 
works up into a prolonged roar as of thunder until the 
offeuder abandons his plate. 

There are some stronz-mipded individuals who take 
з pleasure iu proceeding with their cheese m a leisurely 
manner us if nothing was happening: but the freshman 
who Фаге to do this woudl probably. find his rooms 
“ragged” the next day—that is to say, they would be 
broken into by infuriated undergraduates and reduced 
to the condition of primeval chaos, 

When Mr. Brown returns to his rooms the gyp hands 
him a note from his tutor requesting hini to call the 
next day at eleven o'clock. It is at. this meeting with 
Dr. Smithson that our freshman is advisel what 
lectures to attend, and whether to read for a Tri pos or 
а Poll Degree, And it is here, at the outset of his 
university career, that we must part. company with 


Шш, wishing liim every success. 
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A “ВОР.” ALPHABET. 


Dy AN OLD READER. 


A stands for Authors. The storles they write 
In the “B.O.P.” boys alurays read with delight, 


B is for * BOP.” — Best. Book for Boys! 
A twenty-five years’ world-wide fame it enjoys. 


C's for Contributors. Ошу the best 
Into the ~“ B.O.P.'a" service are pressed. 


D's for Delight when your day's work is done 
And a“ B.O.P.” new monthly part you've begun. 


E's the Enjoyment that's always at hand 
When you buy the * Boy's Own," the best book 
in the land ! 
F standa for Frigates, which Fly through the Foam 
With your B. O. P.“ beroes who round the world 
roam. 


G's for Gymnastics and all manly Games. 
Го help lieulthy Britons the B.O P.“ nim. 
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H is for Humour, in sketches galore, 
And in jokes and good stories, of which we've a 
store. 
I's for Ideas. We've the brightest and best, 
As our pages will prove, if thia statement you'd 
test ! 
J is the Joy when the “B. O. P.“ comes, 
And you banish the worries of Euclid and sum». 
К is the Anorcledge our readers obtain. 
To help them the “ B.O.P.” strives might and 
шаш. 
Тв for our Lads. When their troables arise 
It’s the“ B. O. P.'s“ Labour of Love to advise. 


M is for Misery, which you can lose, 
For the B. O. P.'s“ always a cure for the 
blues!“ 


N stands for arp. Our yarna of the sen 
Are famed from the North Pole to Trincomalee ! 


O’s Open Air. Get ns much as you can! 
For we want you to grow up a strong, healthy 
шап ! 
P's for the Prizes our readers have won 
Throughout Britain, und everywhere under the 
sun. 
Q is the Quarter-of-Contury scored 
By the * Boy's Own" | Another we're going to 
record ! 


R’s kelaration, The pleasantest kind 
In the * B.O P's” company you'll always find. 


B is School Stories, We've always the best, 
You'll follow our heroes with vast interest. 


T is the Tuwenty-sirth wear that we start 
With a programme to capture the British boy's 
heart. 
U is an Umpire who says, “There's great doubt 
If the ‘Boy's Оми‘ will ever be Bowled’ or 
Run out !' " 
V's for oar Volumes. All over the world 
Are they treasurel—wherever our dag is un- 
furlcd., 
W's Worry: ‘twill soon disappear 
When the “B.O.P.” comes with its feast of good 
cheer ! 
X stands for "Кесеге ! "—wordl that you'll use 
When this very number you start to peruse. 


Y stands for Youth, Though we're past twenty-five, 
To eclipse all our previous records we strive! 


Z is the Zest with which boys will join me 
In three big British cheers for the oll“ B.O.P !" 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-FirtH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
[Continued from Vol. XA.) 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition. 


No, 6.—Tik Nenvous “New Boy” FACING ТИЕ 
SCHOOLS FANT BOWLER 
Prize bat winner: ALBERT MacKay (aged 18), 2) 
Launder Cottages, Launder Street, Nottingham. 


Consolation prizes ( Boundary ball”): 

Hanny Cant (aged 15), 31 Barbara Street, Darns- 
bury, N. 

W. G. Tozen (aged 16), 35 Fer wlek Street, Halifax, 
N. S., Canada, À 

D. Suanrvs-ANDREWR (aged 17), 10 Springfield Road, 
Preston Park, Brighton. 

(“оҥа Own” Knife): 

Hexry Concer (aged 16), 100 Cecil Street Moss Side, 
Mauchester. 

Jous JAMESON (agel 13). 1 Gloucester Villas, Wh: te- 
сиве koad, Purley, Surrey. 


No, 7.—C\PTAIN or A LADIRS Trax GOING OUT 
To PLAY. 
Prize bat winner: KATHLEEN М. FURNESS (aged 22), 
95 Linden Mansions, Hornsey Lanc, Highgate, N. 
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Consolation prizes (“ Boundary ball "): 

WM. A. ADAMS (aged 18) 60 University Avenue, 
Belfast, co. Antrim. 

II. R. Janes, Westfield Road, Acocks Green, Birmiug- 
ham. 

Dons Nesnitr Kemp (aged 17), 84 Knollys Road, 
Streatham, 

(** Boy's Own” Knife): 

Doraras SHARPUS-ANDREWS (aged 17), 10 Springfield 
Road, Preston Park, Brighton. 

ALBERT STANLEY COCKING (aged 14), ~ Durley Dene,” 
70 Lanereost Road, Tulse Hill. 

JOHN BROWN, 13 Argyle Street, Paisley, 


NO. 8.—A WINNING Hir WirH A Prize BAT. 


Prise bat winners Doveras SHanprs-ANprewe 
(aged 17), 10 Sprinztield Road, Preston Park, Brighton, 


Consolation prizes (* Bows Own" Knife ys 
GEORGE A. WHITELAW (aged 15), Middlecroft, Kirk- 
intilloch, N.D. 
WILLIAM QUAYLE, 58 Arnold Street, Liverpool, 
STANLEY MOBBS (aged 18), 8 Durham Road, Bradford, 
FRANK NICOLET (aged 15), 3 rue des Fifres, Druge:, 
Belgium. 
C. W. Banner (aged 18), 45 Blanche Strect, Ipswich. 
E. Dio eU, Josephite's Colle; з, Louvain, Belgium. 


Хо, 9.—Drsr DESClUPTION. OF A VILLAGE CRICKET 
MATCH. 
Prive bat winner: E. Gowen HAMMOND (aged 16), 
White Horse Hotel, Storrington, near Pulboro’, Sussex. 


Хо, lt.“ CAUGHT, Sin!“ 
Prise bat winner: Jous Browy, 13 Argyle Strect 
Paisley. 


Consolation prices (“ Boundary 6310"): 
DOUGLAS SHARPS ANDICEWS (aged. 17), 10 Springfield 
Road, Preston Park, Brighton, 
VINCENT W. STERNBERG, 27 Norwood Place, Heidinz- 
ley, Leeds. 
(* Bonws Own“ Kni): 
ALEX. M. Jon x, 71 Fountainhall Road, Aber.l^en. 


WILLIAM RING IAM (aged 17), 173 Wells Road, Knowle, 
Bristol, 

ALEXANDER WALKER (aged 17), 18 South Methven 
Street, Perth, Scotland. 

II. P. HUGGILL, 29 Thirsk Road, Clapham Common, 
S. W. 

José Mattia. OLABARRI, 41 Campo Volantin, Б одо, 
“ра. 
No. II. A Baby Merrrn Caren: * Burien 

FINGERS f°! 

Prise bat winner: WILLIAM RINGHAM (aged 16), 173 

Wells Road, Bristo'. i Sn 


Consclation prizes ( Bows Own” Knife): 

H.G. PEARSE (aged 17), 17 Grosvenor Place, Rathmines, 
Dublin. 

A ynH JUDD, South View, Summerland Road, Bari- 
баре. 

W ILLTAM SHAW, 5 Arnside, Road, off Parkside Road, 
West Bowling, Bradtord, 


No. 12.- MODEL OF CMCRET Nr AND Ро! ЕЗ 
COMPLETLK, 
ИТЕЛ | n d ч, ы ne 
_ Prise bat winner: WALLACK Sun If, 11 Ilkeston Road, 
Notting hien. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


AN EARNEST CHRISTIAN 
FOOTBALLER. 


IN a chapter on Old Etonians,” in 1 recent work on 
Football, Lomi Kinnaird is thas described : ** Probably 
the best all-round fata ler in. England. tor many 
years, In gonl at half-back, er among the Тога, 
he was perfectly at home, Noone hil sucha brilliant 
career, for he was playing in representative matehes ш 
1806 while he was up at Trinity College, Cimnbrid e, 
and he captained the Etoniaus for the nnal tie for the 
Cup in 1884. Never since the white trousers of “old 
Kinnaird " have disappeared have the Etonians been à 
foree in football... . The present Lord Kinnaird is a 
quiet, homely, but earnest venteeman, and possibly the 
last one would selectat sight for agfamons oor ball 
pluver. But the lifé о! Lord Kinnaird hus becu that of 


a Christiun aud un athlete.’ 


NOTICR TO ÜOoNTRIBUTORR.— All manuscripts intended 
for the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C.. «nd must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and іп any accompanying litter THK TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond rejarding them. or hold himself in 
any tray responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss. though every enre is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is зо great that a considerable 
lime must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
tion, lo publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on their own account must always I the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenerer anu special value is рш upon 
a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 
nised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
nolwithstanding. | 

Replivs on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. Ло answer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “B.O.P.," at 
the new address 4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters 
sent to private addresses of members of the staff are 
not answered. 


— — 


— —— 


КаАвзітя (G. M.).— Apply to Secretary of Rabbit Show. 


SUMMER DRINKS (D. N.).—Keen’s patent barley, oat- 
meal and water, or Chivers’ Cambridge lemonade. 


MEASUREMENTS (F. P. B.).—Eat well Don't force 
exercise, Don't smoke, 


STIFF Tog (Nemo).—Surgical. 
seeing. 


PAT.—"'* A Canoe Cruise in Ireland” was in our four- 
teenth volume. 


“B.O.P.” REAPKH.—1. The person who gave you the 
introduction would probably be the best to advise 
you as to tbe books. 2, There is no such coin, conse- 
quently your example is a forgery. 


COLLECTOR. —They are worth their face value and no 
more, unless they are in complete sets and unused, 
when they are occasionally sold for a little more. 


J. BRATTY.— Your voice has probably broken, and in a 
few months you will get your man's voice and can 
begin to practise again. 

LORD FoxTEROY.—By no means do so. By adopting 
sach a name you would probably be looked upon as 
а rogue intent on obtaining money by false pre- 
tences. 


Mac.—In a military band the same man has to play 
tbe flute and the piccolo. There are two flutes—the 
E flat and the F. The regulation price is eight 

neas each ; that of a piccolo is five guineas. For 
instrnction-hook aprlv to Boosey & Co. Regent 
Street, near the Polytechnic. 


Can't treat without 


The Boy's Own Paper. 
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J. B. FoGATY.—We cannot give addresses. You will 
find such things advertised in “The Field." An 
advertisement in“ Exchange and Mart“ would prob- 
ably give you a dozen or more firms to clioose from. 


STUDENT.—Consult some of the Civil Service Guides in 
the Publie Library. 


L. BENNETT.— You can take your choice at any nautical 
bookseller's ; but there is no sheet so good as our 
coloured plates of flags, funnels, and signals. There 
is now only one signal code for all nations. 


ROYAL Navy.—If vou were to read more carefully you 
would know that the proper thing to do is to get a 
Quarterly Navy List; and, when you do that, you 
will discover the absurdity of your questions. 


A CANOEITE.—]. You can ascertain local prices by 
inquiry. 2. An ordinary paddling canoe of the Rob 
Roy type would be more suitable than a tlat-bottomed 
one. 


STUDENT (No. 2).—The ij is pronounced as e in flee; 
the sch is always hard, ns in school; the nué is as oy in 
oyster ; the wis the French u, almost оо ; the terminal 
eis almust a short a, as in German. 


L. York.—Thank you for your note that Mr. J. R. 
Mason, the cricketer, was born and lived in Black- 
heath. 


W. B. HARGREAVES.—Cast-iron boilers are not suitable 
for working under pressure; and, ах you only men- 
tion the thickness and give no dimensions, we cannot 
Say what pressure yours would staud safely. We 
would strongly advise you not to put wuch on it. 


Goats (Т. P.).—One large strong goat should do. Vide 
Book of the Goat," Mr. Upcott Gill, publisher, 
Strand. 


— — — — оаа 4 ~ 


DO YOU READ THE 


Of course I do !—who doesn't?" 


EPISTAXIS (B. B.).—If vou are making much flesh an 
are robust and healthy, it may be beneficial 1! 
weakly, avoid playing games for a long time, Tak: 
the tonic, morning tub, and use Virol thrice daily. 


TATTOO MARKS (Burnbrae).— You cannot remove then 
yourself. You need the services of a good surgeon. 


PAIN IN BREAST (Lofty).—There is probably bu 
little ccuse for anxiety, but you should have th 
ine and heart examined. Give up all bei 
bits. 


BELLS AT SEA (E. C.).—The forenoon watch comes o 
at 8 A.M., and lasts till twelve, Each half-hour tt 
beli is struck, thus 8.30 is опе bell, nine o'clock two 
bells, and so on till twelve, when it is eight bell. 
Then the next watch takes duty, and remains til 
4 P.M.; 12.30 is one bell, one o'clock two bells, and 
so on. From four to six o'clock is the first do 
watch, from six to eight the seoond. These shon 
watches alter matters so that the same watch dee 
not go on at tLe same hours, From 8 P.M. till mid. 
night is the first watch, from midnight till 4 ax. 
the middle, from four till 8 A.M. the morning watch, 
and there you are. Two bells in the middie watch 
would therefore be 1 A.M. 


TAME Mick (C. B. C.). Feed chiefly on canary-seed and 
a little bread-and-niilk sop. 


HARRY B——pr.— We think measurements aboot 
right. Certainly have the tub if you cau stand it. 


J. P. C.—No ; the set of castings would not be sufficient 
to make а complete loco. You would require sted 
rod, sheet metal, serews, wire for springs, rivets 
etc. The total length is about 20 in. 


J. H. C. B. (Victoria).— Ves: you will require a 5-in. 
propeller set with shaft at an angle во that the serer 
is quite submerged ; and you should fit a shoe under 
it for protection. You must not expect more than 
from five to six miles per hour with so amall a boest. 
You must remember that you will have to run it of 
accumulators, which are very heavv, and take about 
as long to charge as to work down, so you will have 
to charge them all night to get a dax's run: and It is 
a very expensive form of power unless you barve à 
chance of running off a dynamo free, 


THAT LITTLE Book (Anxious)—The book vou sent 
emanates from a firm of Yankee quacks. They ar 
worse thau sharks, and more subtle than the adder. 


To ANOTHER “ ANXIOUS."—Obedience now to the laws 
of health may put you right in time. You've hala 
narrow escape. The cold tub and virol—a dessert 
spoonful after every meal. 


BITING FiNGER-NAILS (Habit).—It is a symptom of 
nervousness. Sometimes difficult to cure; but the 
treatment must be constitutional. A good drink for 
hot weather would be Robinsun’s patent barley, or 
the Cambridge lemonade. 


CANARY (С. С. C).—Ought to have fresh green fool 
every day, and fresh water (not hard). Nothing 00: 
canary-seed mixed with summer rape. usually called 
black-and-white. 


PERSONAL MAGNETISM (To many).—Those Yankee se 
ca lei doctors only want to personally magnetis 
your cash ; and if deceptive advertisements cau do it 
they will. 


De MULTIS (Barbados).—1. We should advise you t? 
remain where you are, working for a degree, э 
thinking the matter out thoroughly. 2. The actus 
training-college fees, with board and residence; bal 
then there is clothing and many other expenses, 2. 
also the vacations to provide for. 3. Yes; you ma) 
copy if only for your own use and amusement, but 
not for sale purposes. 
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* After all, perhaps it's better," said 
Jorkins ; “people might all be asleep if 
they didn't expect something. Only we 
must be caretul to give them some music 
worth hearing." 

This was not easy, as they found after 
a few rehearsals. Jorkins's accordien 
would only play in two keys, one of 
which was generally too high, and the 
other too low. They wanted a bass badly. 
However, they did the best they could ; 
they mastered the air of “God rest ye, 
merry gentlemen," and of one or two 
others, and Jorkins filled up the other 

arts as well as he could with the aid of 
lus trusty accordion and wntrusty voice. 

“To-morrow night at eleven o'clock by 
the porch with the yew over it,” were his 
last directions when they separated the 
night before Christmas Eve. They all 
had obtained permission from their 
parents to be out late for once; the 
cause of their request was no secret to 
their respective households. 

“We'd better wrap up pretty well,” 
suggested Bunter; „it's uncommon cold 
at night now.“ 

. "Yes, and don't forget a stick, as we 
shall have some lonely tramps,” added 
Yoland. “Shall I bring Topsy along f” 

Topsy was the name of his mongrel 
terrier, an ill-conditioned brute at feud 
with the whole village. However, it was 
decided to bring her, as she would be an 
excellent protection. 

Jorkins was the tirst at the rendezvous. 
In his anxiety to be off he arrived there 
at half-past ten and had half an hour to 
wait in close proximity to a ghostly 
churchyard. He didn't half like it, and 
was on the point of starting oil to tetch 
Yoland, when Duttn turned up. 

“Come along, Dutly, you're jolly late.” 

“No ain't; tisn't eleven yet. Where 
are the other fellows 4” 

“I don't know. I say, you're wrapped 
up enough.” 

"Yes" acquiesced Duffin; “other 
made me put this on, and she told me 
to keep it well over my mouth so that I 
mightn't get the cold air into my chest.” 

“Oh, ah!“ remarked Jorkins. “ Here 
are the other chaps. Come along, we've 
no time to lose.” 

Yolland’s dog commenced operations 
by a series of barks calculated to rouse the 
neighbourhood. | When she was sup- 
pressed they moved in a compact body 
towards the vicarage, their first point o 
attack. | 

There were plenty of lights in the 
windows, and it was evident they were 
expected. The hall door was thrown 
open as their footsteps were heard on the 
gravel, and the vicar with his family 
came to the front to hsten. They were 
all well wrapped up. 

The waits had not expected this, and 
there was consequently some little con- 
fusion: before they got well started. 
When they did the curol went swim- 
mingly for half à verse, and then they 
were joined enthusiastically by Topsy. 

That irrepressible animal sat down 
and howled as if that were to be her only 
occupation for the rest of her existence. 
Singing was out of the question with 
such a row. The vicar could not help 
laughing, and Jorkins in a rage strode 
to the unconscious dog and pitched him 
into a laurel bush. 

“ Never mind,” said the vicar, stepping 
into the garden; “you were getting 
along very well. Come inside and finish 
it in the hall.“ 
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JORKINS'S WAITS. 


They accepted the invitation without | 
demur. Miss Mary complimented them 
on their achievement, and the servant 
brought them some hot coffee and mince 
pies. They sang one more of their réper- 
toire and departed in the highest spirits. 

"A 1 remarked Duffin. “That was 
something like coftee.” 

* First-rate. mince pies,” said Yolland. 
“Tf we get treated like this at every 
place it will do.” 

“Arent you glad I brought vou?" 
asked Jorkins, thoroughly satisfied with 
his experiment so far. | 

They sang one carol, rather unsteadily, 
in front of Mr. Stainer's house, as he was | 
the principal churchwarden, and then 
struck out for the Grange, as Mr. Stainer 
did not make any sign. | 

“They're sure to ask us in at the | 


Т 
i 


Grange,“ said Bunter; “they're very 
musical there.” 

“Its no end of a way, that's the worst 
of it," replied Dutlin, “Vin getting tired.” 

“You ate too many mince ples," said 
Jorkins. “Come along, you'll soon feel 
tresh again.” 

“Isnt there a short cut?” asked Yol- 
land. 

“Yes, across the Water Meadow, but 
it’s precious dark.” | 

«Who's afraid?" asked Lolland. Come 
along, I know the way." 

Nevertheless, it was not long before 
they found themselves nearer the river 
than they ought to have been. They 
called a halt. ! 

“Wheres Topsy?” asked Jorkins. | 
* Dogs can find their way anywhere.” 

Yolland whistled, but there was no 
response. 

"Mhes cut home,” he said. “That’s : 
your fault, Jorkins.” | 

„No, it isn't, it's yours for bringing us 
into this swamp.” | 

But recriminations were felt to be out | 
of place; the first thing was to find the 
pale This they did at last, but not be- 
tore they had plunged through a muddy 
ditch with deceptive "cat" ice on it. 
which let them in. 

“I shall catch it from mother when I. 
get home,” said Duffin, piteously. I'm 
soaked up to my knees.” 

“Let's run, then,” suggested Jorkins, | 
“that ll keep us warm." | 

They struck the high road, and trotted | 
along it. It was just twelve o'clock 
when they stopped in front of the Grange. 

“Tm out of breath," раш е! Dutlin. | 
“Wait half a minute.” | 

When he had sufficiently recovered | 
they posted themselves on the lawn and 
started. They sang through one саго] in 
an ominous stillness. 

Nobody seems up,” said Bunter, lugu- , 
briously. | 

e Perhaps they're all asleep,” suggested , 
Yolland. | 

" Let's give them ‘There came three 
ships, that ought to rouse them." 

»The Three Ships” was duly given, but 
without result, except that a dismal 
how] near at hand proclaimed that Topsy 
had traced them. | 

“ГИ drown that beast when T get hold 
of him," said Jorkins. 

“No you wont,” retorted her owner. 

* Let's getoutof this," suggested Bunter; 
“it’s no good staying here. 

There's some one!“ exclaimed Duffin, 
suddenly. 

A window was slowly opened, and a 
man's head appeared. 

“What are ye caterwauling doon there 


| 
1 


—— ——————— 


To their surprise the light was turned or 


voice which they recognised as that of Mr 


| s every one has gone to bed, otv 


— 


aboot?” a voice inquired. “It's nae goe; 
they're а ама. 

“Its Macpherson,” exciaimed Јо 
“we may as well cut.” 

“ Were a set of asses to come out her 
without knowing if the family we 
home,” said Yolland. “It’s no шот. 
good trying to get anything out of th: 
old Scotelnnan; he's as crusty as he c. 
exist.” 

They walked to the gate rather d 
gusted. After a short council it ws 
resolved to make the best of their wi 
home. They were cold aud wet. Thi 
had not gone so well as they had promi». 

"Suppose we try Lady Ме1сош без 
our way back,” suggested Jorkins. “Ni 


ben 


v 


home, 1 know.” 
It isn’t out of our way,” said Bun: 

“I vote for trying it.” т 
ү 


It was iud unanimously. 
plodded along the hard road for a ui: 
and a half till they reached the рз 
Entering these, they took a short cut 
the house across the long lawn. 

„There's a light,” whispered рой. 

“Where?” asked Bunter. 

„In that room on the ground fior 
They aren't all gone to bed yet." — 

»So much the better," said Jorkins 
“I shouldn't mind some more cofe 
Now then ; all ready 1" 

He touched the right note on the acct 
dion, and the strains of All on a Chris 
mas Morning” rang out on the silent a 


the moment thev began. ‚ 
They finished the verse, and then a WP 
dow on the first floor was opened, and: 


e 


Melcombe, Lady Melcombe’s son, h 


out, “ Thanks, my good fellows; 
would ask you in. Can you see to cate. 
this?” 0 
“There was a light down below, sir. 
replied Jorkins, “or we wouldnt ha. 
disturbed you." 
“What $” cried 
light? where ?? | | 
“Just below you, sir; theres some o] 
in there now, I can hear him.” e 
In a couple of seconds bells were пъ 
ing and windows opening, AS Mr. . 
combe gave the alarm. ‘The boys We! 
taken hy surprise: still more so wien 
man leapt from the window where is 
light had appeared, and made acre 
the lawn. T. 
Once more Торку appeared оп ih 
scene. With a wild yelp she flew att’ 
burglar and caught hin. by the leg. © 
gave a yell, and then kicked the m 
beast a couple of yards away. But " 
gave Jorkins time to get between 7" 
and the shrubbery. pr | 
Jorkius was a tall youth and by 


Mr. Melcombe, 


m ler 
means deficient in pluck. The 1 9 | 
however, was much stronger ane тү. 


ing between 1% 
at him. © 
his heat: ” 
thre" 
he wet 
1% 


and seeing him stand 
and safety, made straight 
kins felt a heavy blow on 
reeled for a moment, and then 
himself on his assailant just as, 
entering the bushes. His accordiol 
still hanging from his wrist; h 
it against the ruffian's head 
strength. n 

The result was that his instrument! 


> : ral 
smashed, but not оо cons 
injury to the burglar's head. rive 


latter could recover himself help, mee 
in the shape of Mr. Melcombe an ect 
servant. The capture was soon С 
without ditficulty. 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


YEARS 


By JoHN A. HIGGINSON, 


ABAFT THE GALLEY. 


Author of “In the Grip of the Wind," “Tico Chummy Shellbacks" etc. etc. 


M* SMART, the chief mate, specdily 
L relieved the deck, but neither Carr 
nor Bester deemed it convenient to leave 
their warm beds until fairly hauled out 
by the officer. Indeed, all four youngsters 
soon discovered that  night-watching 
greatly overtaxed their strength, and 
brought them into trouble, since the 
moment either sat down oblivion followed, 
while a stubborn determination to pace 
the main deck frequently ended in painful 
collision with the bulwarks. 

At four o'clock next morning Strange 
and his messmate, Jack Hind, turned out 
for duty, and never did mortals hail with 
keener delight the first signs of approach- 
ing daylight. 

The stars disappeared. From the face 
of the deep the night-gloom slowly moved, 
while a cold, cheerless light ushered in 
the first morning at sea. 

Anyhow, a pannikin of hot coffee 
seemed to improve the situation, and 
after the decks were scrubbed down break- 
fust was served. 

Without further incident the vesscl 
continued the voyage, but when just clear 
of the land she one day fell in with a 
large, black-painted ship standing south- 
ward, as herself, and her appearance 
indicated American nationality. Во 
vessels sailed fast. The clipper, however, 
slowly gained an advantage, until, with 
great alacrity, the stranger tlung out and 
set her topmast and lower starboard 
studding-sails, gaff-ended the British 
ensign, and drew ahead. The challenge 
was promptly accepted. 

„Hands aloft and reeve stun's'] gear,” 
Captain Strong ordered, and within an 
hour the heavy boom was rigged out and 
lashed, the sails were * bent ’’—that is, 
fastened to their respective yards—tacks 
and halyards were rove, while from the 
forecastle-head the mate shouted, “ Hoist 
away!“ 

So interesting was the struggle that 
even the watch below turned out to lend 
a hand, and in a moment the huge 
balloon- like sail rose aloft, the ropevarn 
“stops” were burst, and, in splendid 
style, the canvas bellied in the breeze. 
The lower stun's'] was also set, but the 
boom could scarcely bear the strain, and 
every moment the men expected to see 
it and the canvas fly into the jibs and 
forward rigging. 

But, then, everything on board was 
brand-new and of the best material, 
while, in one magnificent sweep, the 
clipper rose to the occasion, and, driving 
before her great mounds of white foain, 
began one of the grandest races imagin- 
able, and which every spectator surveyed 
with keen appreciation and increasing 
excitement. 

The Winged Arrow was certainly 
covering twelve knots an hour, and on 
either side broad sheets of swirling foam 

told their own tale; while from royal- 
poles to the rails her rival was covered 
with clouds of white cotton-canvas swell- 
ing beautifully in the strong breeze, the 
"arp bow cleft into long ridges the grey= 


(With Illustrations by W. RAINEY.) 


CHAPTER III.——AN EXCITING RACE. 


coloured sea, and far astern rose and fell 
the track marked by the keel. 

She was as large and as fully laden as 
her British rival. The weather clew of 
her mainsail was hauled up, and every 
yard of fore-and-aft canvas that would 
draw was set. 

Each sail seemed carved in spotless 
white marble, so steady was the wind, 
and stood out strongly against the dull 
sky; while the metal sheathing gleamed 
as the bow rose, and in the breeze fluttered 
bravely the red banner of England. It 
was a magnificent sight. 

Fathom by fathom the Winged Arrow 
steadily overhauled and drew clear of the 
stranger, and as that vessel dropped 
astern a ringing British cheer greeted the 
performance. 

Whether the latter reached the American 
or not there was no means of knowing, 
but she soon hauled down her colours, and 
her rival followed suit, no one then dream- 
ing that within a few hours that splendid 
fabric a-weather would appear in quite 
a different aspect, and finally vanish for 
ever beneath the bosom of the North 
Atlantic. 

„She's a Yankee in spite of the flag," 
Captain Strong observed. 

* No doubt of that, sir." the mate 
replied. “The Northerners find our 
colours very handy since the Civil War 
broke out.“ 

Throughout the afternoon both ships 
continued under a press of sail, but just 
before sunset Mr. Chart suddenly cried 
out, and thrusting his head through the 
companion-hatch hailed the old man. 
„She's done it, sir," he said. The 
stun's'], boom, and all gone smack into 
herhead-gear. Squall, I reekon.—Keep her 
away, my lad "—to the helmsman, and 
the captain hastened on deck. 

“ Ay, ay, she’s in & mess," 
sid. Stow our light canvas. 
dirty.“ 

The royals and studding-sails came in, 
while away astern the stranger was busily 
clearing wreckage ; but before dark every- 
thing there seemed snug, and she furled 
her kites. 

Then night hid both ships away in 
the great deep. During the first watch, 
however, attention was diverted from the 
American toward a most mysterious 
spectacle which for & time fairly puzzled 
all hands. 

About five bells—half-past ten o'clock — 
the lookout forward reported & curious, 
will-o'-the-wisp kind of appearance under 
the lee, but as Mr. Chart could not pick it 
up with the glass he hastened toward the 
forecastle, and hailed the man there. 
* What is it? ” he inquired. 

“I wish I knew, sir,“ the seaman 
replied. “Twice afore singing out some- 
thing shiny-looking loomed under the 
beam, and once ‘twas right ahead. A 
ghostly thing it was, but I barely glimpsed 
it at any time.” 

The statement was verified by other 
men, and all agreed that, whatever the 
object, it certainly was not under canvas, 


the latter 
Looking 


but a transparent thing, coming and goi: 
like a wraith. 

Mr. Chart again peered through th: 
glass, and searched every spot under 11. 
lee. 

“I cannot see anything," he said. 

" No more do—— There 'tis again! 
eagerly. * Right down under the wair: 
sir. Don't 'ee see it now?” and th 
excited sailor pointed in the desire 
direction. 

"Av, ay; there it is, sure enough,“ tl: 
mate returned.  * It looks like—she: 
gone again.” 

And for some hours was no more seen. 

At any rate, much superstitious aw 
was aroused, some men declaring the 
had scen the thing, while others stouth 
maintained that it could be nothin: 
more substantial than “ Cape Flyawar 
(clouds) gathering and dispersing on th: 
sea. 

Thus matters stood till close on mid 
night, when far astern an intensely brigh 
light suddenly appeared, and all minds а 
once turned toward the American, ЇЇ: 
ouly ship within sight at sunset. 

That some serious accident had be. 
fallen her no one doubted; the momen: 
tarily increasing flare astern was on the 
very spot where that gallant ship woth 
probably be, and great excitement prc 
vailed. 

The captain was informed of what wr 
seen, and he soon appeared. Мг. Smar 
and the watch below also came on deck 
at eight bells, and it was immediate! 
determined to brace sharp up and retur 
toward the huge flames by that tum 
rising hich over the ocean. | 

“It's the Yankee alight, sir," the chic 
officer observed. “ She's full of coal, ani 
the gas has somehow gone a-blaze." . 

“I'm afraid so," the captain replied. 
The Winged Arrow was promptly brought 
close on a wind, and headed well v 
a-weather of the ship then bursting mto 
great masses of flame. 

Indeed, there was no longer roon 
doubt respecting her identity, since ү 
closer the British vessel approached the 
more distinctly did those on board рег 
ceive how nearly the doomed fabric corre 
sponded with their late rival. oe. 

By the time they were a couple of mile: 
off the heat became considerable, 
& more appaliing and yet magnifice 
sight it would be difficult to imagmt 
From stem to stern the splendid ship n 
burning furiously. The three hatches ho 
apparently fallenin, and through the ap 
tures huge tongues of flame shot an 
the standing rigging and sails n 
alight, while vast clouds of fantastic | 
coloured smoke rose high, and then 1 
dense black masses rolled to leeward. 

Every moment the fiery element sei 
on some fresh object, great flakes of » Й 
hot canvas dropped from the yards. ue 
snake-like pieces of flaming rope fell " 
deck or were blown away alee, and T 
the awful fire raged intensely within 10 
hull, or through some opening at x 
sides leaped outward with awful rapit? 
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But what most astonished all spectators 
was the fact that no member of the im- 
perilled crew could be seen, although the 
whole ссеап for a radius oi at least three 
miles was as clearly distinguishable as 
though under a bright sunburst. 

What had become of them, or where 
could their boats have gone ? 

It was not possible that men so situated 
would move far from the terrible beacon- 
fire so dramatically attracting any vessels 
within sight; yet no boats were afloat, 
nor any sign of life apparent on the sea. 
Crash! As the ship rolled heavily to 
leeward the three topmasts, with all 
attached, suddenly went over the side, 
and what had been a mass of flaming 
débris was instantly swallowed up in the 
rolling waters. 

Only the lower masts remained stand- 
ing, and they were immense pillars of 
fire. It was uscless to remain longer 
neur the terrible scene, but no one could 
think of abandoning fellow-beings while 
there yet remained the slightest chance 
of succour, and therefore the clipper stood 
by till nearly daylight, when the ill-fated 
ship suddenly disappeared. 

"Put the helm up. Square in the 
after-vards," Captain Strong sang out, 
and the ship fell off on her course. 

Almost iminediately afterwards, and 
without the slightest warning of her close 
proximity, there suddenly loomed on the 
Weather quarter a white-painted steamer 
of about nine hundred tons register, and, 
fast as the clipper moved, the stranger 
easily maintained her position some two 
cables distant. 

And, of course, it immediately became 
apparent that she and the phantom-like 
object seen а few hours previously were 
one and the same, since even at her 
present short range she wore a peculiarly 
weird appearance, апа at night would be 
indistinguishable less than a mile away. 
A thrill of mingled excitement and fear 
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ran fore and aft the Winged Arrow, and 
all hands breathlessly awaited the next 
move of the stranger. In short, she was 
believed to be nothing less than a Con- 
federate cruiser, several of which were at 
that time scouring the seas, for the terrible 
American Civil War was at its height, and 
those dreaded vessels were inflicting on 
Federal shipping great loss and ruin. 

The real meaning of the tragic incident 
lately witnessed became apparent. Both 
sailing ships had evidently been followed 
throughout the night, till, like hawk 
on quarry, the white sea-scourge had 
suddenly boarded and fired the Yankee, 
and carried away her helpless crew. 

Such incidents were at that time of 
almost daily occurrence, but in this case 
no attempt was made to board or detain 
the Britisher, which no doubt had been 
thoroughly identified. 

But the stranger sheered closer and 
hailed: 

“Ship, ahoy! What name?“ 

* Winged Arrow—Liverpool.” 

“ Missing crew safe—procecd.”’ 

And with that she sheered away, but 
Captain Strong made a final atteinpt to 
ascertain her name. What ship's that?“ 
he sang out, and across the wind came 
back in disjointed syllables the one start- 
ling word: 

“ A-la-ba-ma!” 

The Alabama ! Well might the elipper's 
crew heave a sigh of intense relief. With 
their own eves they had actually be. 
held within one cable's length the most 
dreaded and notorious Southern cruiser 
known throughout the war, and a brief 
description of her may perhaps prove 
interesting. 

The Alabama was a steamer of some 
nine hundred tons burthen, and she was 
designed, built, and launched in the month 
of May, 1862, from the well-known yard 
of Messrs. Laird, Birkenhead, Cheshire. 

Up to the day of her launch it was 
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supposed that she would be placed on the 
line of * blockade runners," then engaged 
in smuggling cotton out of Charleston 
Harbour, but suspicion of her real inten- 
tions was aroused, and the British 
Government was requested to detain her. 
After some inquiries the demand was 
entertained, but when the order reached 
the builders it was discovered that the 
ship had slipped away to sea during the 
previous night. 

She was commanded by Captain 
Semmes, a daring, energetic, and fearless 
seaman, and during a period of twenty- 
five months he succeeded in evading all 
attempts at capture by the Northern States, 
and inflicting on their shipping such un- 
paralleled destruction as well-nigh ruined 
their maritime trade. At last, however, 
the dreaded vessel came to а sudden and 
aprropriate end. 

In the month of June, 1864 —only 
five months after hailing the Winged 
Arrow—the vessel that had surprised and 
destroyed so many ships was herself sur- 
prised in the harbour of Cherbourg by 
the U.S.S. Kearsage, Captain Winslow, 
and compelled to fight or surrender. 

The gallant Semmes chose the former 
alternative, and cleared for action. In 
the hope of shpping away without scrious 
injury а full head of steam was ordered, 
and every device against damage instituted. 
Then, steaming out of harbour, the action 
began, and thousands of people on shore 
eagerly watched the contest. But the 
Alabama was no match for her heavily 
armed antagonist. Shot after shot fell 
on the deck or pierced the sides, till, with 
all on board, she presently foundered, and 
then a small English yacht succeeded in 
saving some survivors, amongst them 
being the brave Semmes, who subsequently 
became an admiral of the United States 
Navy, and died in the year 1877, long 
after peace was declared. 

(To be continued.) 


WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


Ws thought it advisable to let the 

trooper know all about his row with 
Ben, as he did not wish any distorted version 
of the affair to get about the neighbour- 
hood. 

Trooper Moran listened to the story with 
а grin on his face. 

“Рах, it's meself as would like to have 
seen you poundin’ the young varmint; not 
but what it's better to keep the peuce when 
jou can. For, though an honest lad will 
take a dhrubbin’ and bear no malice, в 
spalpeen like Ben will bear a grudge to the 
Ind of his days. There's a black dhrop in 
his heart sure, for he does his la-r-r-kin’ for 
the mischeevousness of it and not for what 
u muy bring him. I've had my oye on him 
this long while, but he's as cliver as the 
dayvil, апа I can't put my hand on him. 
Wait till I catches him! I'll make him 
remimber the day. They're а bad lot, those 
Doneys. They live no one knows how, and 
they dhropped down on us from nowheres. 

n has a larrikin of a brother in Collingwood 
the head of one of the worst ‘pushes’ 


By L. Boeve LUFFMANN. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARAR.) 


CHAPTER III. —PU8SY'8 HOUSE. 


there. He half killed Trooper Ryan last 
year. And the father and mother ain't any 
betther. I dhropped in one morning and 


there was & fine fowl a-roastin' before the 
fire. ‘Shure, times is good, misthress,’ says 
I, ‘wan ye be atein’ roust phoulthry to your 
dinner,’ says I. It's a prisent from my 
brother down Dandenony way,' says she, ав 
bould as brass. ‘’Tis beautiful, says I, 
scornful-like, ‘to see such family affection. 
I'll be dhroppin’ in these few days to see if 
he’s afther sindin’ anny more.“ With that, 
she looked chap-fallen, for she knew I would 
be keepin’ my oye upon her. I arst if anny- 
wan һай missed anny phoulthry; but no, 
and I was beginnin’ to think that maybe 
the brother at Dandenony warn’t no invintion 
alther all, when I met King Billy on the 
road. ‘The top of the mornin’ to your 
Majesty,’ says I, and how is your phoulthry- 
yard progressin'?' For wan I last visited 
the Mission Station, King Billy had showed 
me some fine Plymouth Rocks. Dey all 
gone,’ he says, mournful-like. ‘Bad white 
fellow take um. He come with basket, and 


when І hear noise he make him to run. See 
him legs go over fence.’ 

“Those were Ben’s legs or his dad’s, I'd 
take my oath. But 'twas too long afther to 
bring him to book. His day'll come yet.” 

Trooper Moran took an early opportunity 
of “dhroppin’ in" at the Donexs' and 
informing Ben that “if anny wan was scen 
hanging about the Glen or throublin’ the 
inhabitants he'd make it hot for him, he 
would. Апа this hint, accompanied by 
significant nods and grunts, so far impressed 
Ben that he resolved to act warily for the 
future. 

Will occasionally caught sight of his 
enemy roaming around the cultivation, nt n 
safe distance. Once, when he was hoeing in 
the orchard, he saw Ben's evil face look- 
ing across the fence. He stopped working 
and confronted him steadily. This was 
enough for valiant Ben, who promptly dis- 
appeared. | 

“ Annie, if ever that fellow comes prowlin 
around when I’m not at home, set Padi: 
loose and just go into the hut and bolt th: 
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door. Paddy will do the job," he added 
grinly; and indeed the trespasser would 
have had cause to rue the day he made 
acquaintance with the watchdog’s fangs. 

But life at the Glen was too full of ab- 
sorbing interests to admit of much thought 
being expended on Ben. Will had declared 
that no time must be lost in finishing the 
second hut before rainy and cold weather set 
in. He had helped his father build the 
first, so that he knew quite well how to set 
about it. His practised hand could cut logs 
with the wonderful smoothness and precision 
known to the bush-boy. Aided by Bob, he 
managed to lay them one over the other to 
form the walls. It was Pussy's delight to 
fill, or imagine that she was filling, the 
interstices with moss, chattering meanwhile 
in her vainglorious httle way as though 
the whole credit of the undertaking rested on 
her small shoulders. 

“See me build pitty house," she would 
say exultingly, and Will, amused by the 
Contrast between his own perspiring labours 
and her dainty fingerings, would toss her in 
his arms and make the bush ring with his 
laughter. 

When the walls were built up. the roof had 
to be covered with sheets of bark, which Bob 
stripped from the trees. The floor was made 
of planks brought ready sawed from the 
township. Will had meant to make an 
inner door communicating with the first hut, 
but this proved too diflicult a job, and he 
bad to content hiniself with one opening on 
the clearing. ‘The two front doors stood 
side by side, and as they were not more than 
& couple of steps apart, the passing to and 
fro, even in wet weather, would not be a 
difficult matter. 

The building of this extra room, which was 
speedily dubbed ** Pussy's House," stretched 
over mauy weeks, for all the rest of the work, 
milkinr, und hoeing, and tending fruit-trees, 
had to be carried on as well. When walls, 
roof, and floor were finished, the furniture 
had to be taken in hand. Beds were the first 
necessity. Will drove strong stakes, about 
three feet high, into the ground and placed 
planks across them. Meanwhile Annie col- 
lected bracken, spread it out to dry in the sun, 
and then stuffed it into empty sacks. These 
made soft, springy mattresses, which could 
be renewed at will. The toilet urrangements 
were of the simplest character. А plank 
placed corner-wise supported a pewter basin 
and mug, and a hanging glass, about six 
inches long, was all the concession Will 
made to female vanity. A few strong wedges 
driven between the logs served as a hanging 
wardrobe, and the rest of the clothes were 
stored in the box at the foot of Annie's bed. 


NE Saturday evening early in April 1896 a 
0 small party, consisting of Mr. Archer and 
his two sons Dick and Harry, with their 
black“ boys," encamped beside the little stream 
Manzabi, about a quarter of a mile from the 
town of Umtali in Rhodesia. The “ boys” 
outspanned the ox-teams amidst an apparent 
confusion, and to an accompaniment of yells, 
which invariably gives the person who sees 
it for the first time the impression that some 
serious accident has occurred, but which soon 
becomes part of the dary life of those who 
elect to follow the example of the hardy 
pioneers who, in the search after wealth, 
have added such а laeve slice of the con- 

inent of Africa to the British Empire. 
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It was a very modest chamber, but the 
children were charmed with the work of 
their own hands, and Pussy would not have 
exchanged it for the finest room in Govern- 
ment House, Melbourne. Wien Annie gave 
the finishing touches, spread a patchwork 
coverlet over Pussy’s little bed, suspended a 
pink cotton bag holding а brush and comb 
from the corner of the washstand, fastened 
some white paper half-way up the wall and 
pinned on it some cherished photographs, 
and when Bob presented his sisters with a 
highly coloured picture of the Priucess of 
Wales cut from an English paper, it was 
unanimously decided that decorative art 
hud reached its highest pitch. 

Bob wasn't sorry that the house was 
finished. It had taken up the spare time he 
usually devoted to sprawling in the shade, 
and watching the manners and customs of 
all sorts of fascinating insects. But. as good 
luck would have it, a delightful experience 
was in store for him. It was very hot the 
day after Pussy's house was finished, and 
Bob determined to take life easy. He was 
lying on bis chest in the shadow of the hut 
when an object moving in the scrub caught 
his eve. 

* Hush—sh—sh,” he said reprovingly, as 
Will came tramping past. 

“Why, what's up?“ 

“Such a funny thing! Look!” 

Just then the funny thing became’ dis- 
tinctly visible, for, finding the way blocked 
by a log, he climbed over it, showing four 
little legs ending in strong claws. His body 
—nbout the size of a soup-plite—was 
covered with brown-and-white quills. Аз 
he stepped off the log and waddled away he 
looked just like a tiny brown bear. 


“Whew! That's а porcupine,” said 
Will, deeply interested. “ГИ try and cateh 
him.” 


He advanced stealthily, but the animal's 
hearing was acute, and, long before Will 
had reached him, he had torn up the ground 
and buried himself deep in the hole, corre- 
sponding to the exact size of his body. The 
strong back heaved till it finally disappeared 
from view, neatly covered with the earth 
which the vigorous claws had cast up, grave; 
digger fashion, on either side. Bob could 
scarcely believe his eyes as he stood looking 
down on the spot—exactly level with the rest 
of the ground—where he had seen the 
porcupine disappear. Then a bright thought 
struck him. 

" Let's dig him out.” 

“You just try!“ 

Will brought a long fork, drove it into the 
earth, and Bob tried to dislodge the animal 
with all his might and main. But he might 


(To be continued.) 


DICK’S LUCKY ACCIDENT. 
By H. ARMSTRONG. 


In a few minutes all confusion had ceased. 
The oxen were grazing quietly under the 
charge of опе of the Katrs. Camp-fires 
were blazing, and the other boys were busy 
preparing the evening meal. After tea, 
Dick and Harry strolled down to see the 
town, but, finding nothing except a few 
Kaffir huts, a store, hotel, and railway-station 
combined, soon returned to camp. 

Both boys were new to the country. When 
they were children their father had deter- 
mined to seek fortune in South Africa. 
His wife had died some months before, and, 
realising all һе could on his small property, 
he left his two boys under the care of his 
sister. 


as wel have tried to dig up a mountain 
Will st. od by, laughing. 

“It’s no use, Bob," he said at last, taking 
Ley on his little brother’s red face АМ 
panting chest. No power on earth ca 
move а porcupine once he’s sunk in th 
ground. Keep your eye on the place, and 
you'll see him come out by-and-by." 

Will went off to mend tbe fence which m 
across the head of the gully. Bush Bel 
had broken through it in one of her ta 
trums, and Wattle-blossom and Grize, 
following her evil example, had passed 
through to nip the fresh grasses growing 
by the stream. If the fence wasn’t mended 
the trampling beasts would fill up the 
dipping-hole, and the fresh drinking-water 
would be spoiled. Will set to work, cutting 
down saplings and digging post-holes, so ss 
to make a safe barrier against the maraud 
ing animals. He couldn’t help thinking 
that little larrikin Bob might have come t 
help him! But there! He was too much 
taken up with his porcupine to think ol 
work. Nothing short of actual necessity 
would have made Will himself work ‘on this 
hot afternoon, the thermometer standing at 
106 degrees in the shade. He was glad when 
Annie's voice called him to the evening 
meal. After tea he took Pussy as usual 0 
help brother Will milk the cows snd feed 
the fowls, and, after.she had said her 
evening prayer. God bless Will, and Annie. 
and Bob, and make Pussy a dood dirl,” sad 
had issued the last of ber imperative com- 
mands to “tum and tiss me dood-night,” 
Will settled down to a book, and Bob went 
off to see if the porcupine had moved from 
his bed. But no. ‘I believe he’s going to 
stay there for ever," he said dismally. 

“No he won't. He'll come out as 8000 
us he feels safe," said the more experie 
Will “Don’t go too near, but keep you 
eyes peeled." 

Bob's curiosity impelled him to make 
nocturnal excursion to see if Mr. Spikes — 5 
he privately christened him —had walked of 
in the darkness. But no; the ground was 
as firm as possible, and it would have tsken 
the eyes of a bushman more crafty 
Bob to discover that a hole had recently been 
made in the smooth surface. X 

Just twenty-four hours after Mr. Spikes“ 
self-burial, Bob perceived a slight trembling 
of the soil. This was followed by a grud 
upheaval of the earth and the ге-врревгаро 
of the porcupine's back. Then, to Bob's de- 
light, he raised his head and took a leisurely 
survey of the landscape. Apparently Mr. 
Spikes felt satisfied that no foes were near 
for in a very few minutes he raised himse 
out of the hole, and waddled off into the scrub. 


Up to the present he had only suoceeded 
їп making enough money to give his sons 8 
sound education, and now they had Jo 
him in the country of his adoption. 

They were thoroughly enjoying their пеў 
life, their first experiences of “ trekking, 
and the never-ending beauties of the tropics. 
Everything they saw had thecharmof novelty. 
The sun, as it sinks behind the distant hills 
in a blaze of glory, not as it sets in England. 
but with almost the speed of в football drop- 
ping to the ground. Then almost instan- 
taneous darkness. Every evening they ait 
around the camp-fire watching the sparks fy 
into the darkness, аз fresh logs are thrown 
on the fire. Mr. Archer tells tales which [ire 
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fire his listener’s blood, now convulse them 
with laughter as he passes from stirring 
incidents of the early days on the goldfields 
of Johannesburg, to stories of the ludicrous 
accidents which occur while on the trek from 
place to place. 

About nine they roll themselves in their 
blankets, and sleep soundly until wakened 
by the shouts of the head boy, “Inspan! 
Inspan!" every morning just in time to see 
the sun jump into existence and the night 
instantly give place to the day. The fresh 
clear air puts & keen edge to their appetites. 
The bustle of inspanning, the care of their 
Basuto ponies, а swift canter across the 
veldt, —everything contributes to their enjoy- 
ment. They feel a pleasure in the mere fact 
of being alive which is not possible in 
sleepy old England. 

This particular evening, however, their 
father does not beguile the time with his 
usual yarns. Instead, his thoughts return to 
the land of his birth. He speaks of his early 
days, of their dead mother, of the old home 
in Yorkshire. He tells them of his ambition 
to buy back the old place if their present 
expedition in search of gold is successful. 
The boys realise, as they never did before, the 
longing of an exile for the land of his birth. 
They understand their father's wish to be 
able to end his days in the home of his 
ancestors, and each resolves to do all in his 
power to help him. 

Next day being Sunday, both animals and 
men rest. After an early dinner, Dick and 


Harry, taking with them a few biscuits,- 


start on a long tramp to a mountain a few 
miles away. 

T'he sun shone with a glare which would 
have kept most people under cover, but they 
were not beguiled by the inviting shade of 
tree or overhanging rock. The distance was 
greater than had seemed from the plain 
below, and when at last they stood on the 
topmost rock the sun was very near setting. 
Seeing this, Harry suggested they should 
make a bee-line down the side of the moun- 
tain. Dick agreed, and, taking what seemed 
the easiest side, they started. 

For a few hundred feet all went well. 
Then the side began to slope, & sheer mass 
of rock, at an angle of sixty degrees. Cling- 
ing to ferns and bunches of lichen, which 
grew here and there on the face of the rock, 
they continued the descent. 

For a short distance they succeeded, but 
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the fern and moss disappeared, and they 
were confronted with a perpendicular drop 
of some thousands of feet without handgrip 
or foothold. There was nothing for it but 
to retrace their steps to the top and try 
another way down. 

Darkness fell just as they reached the 
summit. Two courses now remained open— 
either to stay where they were till morning 
or make their way down in the dark. 
Knowing how anxious their father would be 
during their absence, they resolved to 
attempt the descent. 

Never, as long as they live, will the two 
boys forget that terrible climb. The long 
grasses covered clefts and holes made by 
the heavy rains. Feeling their way step by 
step. Hanging by branches. Swinging 
themselves over cracks. Falling into holes. 
Now getting entangled in the terrible thorn- 
acacia or prickly-pear. Sliding over siones. 
Falling over traps set by Kaflirs to catch 
game. It seemed an age to the two lads 
since they had started. "Their clothes were 
torn to strips. Hungry, thirsty, and tired 
out, it appeared to both as if they had 
reached the lowest depths of human 
suffering. Yet neither complained. Each 
concealed his thoughts from the other. 

When they had almost reached the bottom, 
and the slope was more gradual, Harry, who 
was a little in front, heard an exclamation 
fron Dick. Turning back, he found him 
lying on the ground unable to rise. 

“ What's up ?" he queried. 

"I can't stand. My ankle is twisted," 
answered Dick, striving successfully to sup- 
press a groan. 

For а few moments Harry lost heart. He 
did not know what to do. Here was his 
brother, six miles from camp, with a sprained 
ankle. He pulled himself together with an 
etfort to decide what he had better do. 

* If I took off your boot, do you think you 
could manage to get a little farther ? ” 

“I don’t know. I will try. It is the only 
thing we can do." 

Harry commenced to unlace Dick's boot. 
At the first touch the latter dug his hands 
into the loose stones, but, controlling himself, 
he shoved his hands, full of stones and earth, 
into his breechea-pockets, and endured with- 
out another movement the extreme agony of 
having the boot removed from a sprained foot. 

Half carrying Dick, with many a rest, 
Harry managed to cover the next two miles. 


Then coming across a Kaffir hut, he cal: 
out the boy and soon made bim uni: 
stand what he required. The boy disappear: 
as noiseless!y as he had come, and s: 
reappeared with a very dilapidated por 
covered by an even more dilapidated-look:; 
saddle. A few hours after they arrived i: 
camp, where they found their father imp. 
tiently awaiting the approach of dawn t 
start off in search of them. 

Mr. Archer, with the skill of an old ban! 
soon made Dick's ankle as comfortable ii 
possible under the circumstances, and, alte: 
a hearty meal, they all turned in. 

Neither Dick nor Harry wakened till w: 
on in the afternoon. At teatime, Dic 
happening to put his hand into his poche 
was surprised to find it full of stones ari 
earth; then, recollecting, he turned h: 
pockets inside out and explained to tl 
others how they came there. Mr. Arch: 
glanced casually at the stones, and, takir: 
one up, began to examine it rather closely. 

“ Why, this is rather a valuable find," he 
exclaimed, taking the other stones in h» 
hand. These stones contain a considerab: 
quantity of gold. Do you think you coul 
find the place again?” 

Both boys exclaimed they thought thet 
would be no difficulty about that, and, unt. 
it was time to turn in, they discussed ther 
tind, and plans for the future if it should 
turn out as they hoped. 

Next day, to Dick's chagrin, Mr. Arche 
and Harry started off to search for the scen 
of the accident. They had very lit 
difficulty in finding it, and the experience 
eye of the old miner soon discovered trace 
of gold in the rocks about. 

Mr. Archer had the camp shifted, and 
very soon started work getting the ore ready 
for crushing, in order to have no delay when 
the plant he sent for arrived. | 

Dick's accident did not turn out as serious 
as they all expected—in fact, he was 5007 
working away with the rest. 

The story of their find soon brought 
others into the district, and, some months 
after, Mr. Archer had no difficulty in dispos: 
ing of his claim advantageously. 

Returning to England, he succeeded in 
buying back his old home. Dick and Harty. 
after a short stay in England, became rest 
less, and very soon left for South America t 
try their luck at cattle-ranching, where de 
will leave them for the present. 


A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


qu is no doubt that Pollitt was, or 

rather that he prided himself upon 
being, the most wideawake boy in Mr. Litch- 
field's house. Nothing went on without his 
knowing it; he liked to be the first to get 
hold of an exciting bit of news and to have 
the enjoyment of retailing it. All new boys 
were subjected by him to a searching ex- 
amination as to their whole previous careers ; 
and those innocent youths who gave him any 
particulars were chagrined to find that 
Pollitt bad afterwards confided all their 
choice secrets, with additions of his own, to 
anyone who cared to hear. 

Now Pollitt, on this very night, felt, as he 
afterwards expressed it, that there was some- 
thing in the wind. That something revealed 
itself to him in his domitory as smoke, but 
whence it came he knew not. It flashed 
upon him instantly that here was a grand 


By ANDREW НОМЕ, 


Author of “ Out of Bounds,” “ From Fag to Monitor," etc. 


(With Illustrations by TOM BROWNE, R. I.) 


CHAPTER III.—4A FIRE. 


opportunity for distinguishing himself. 
Plainly the place was on fire, and he (Pollitt) 
was to be the means of rescuing his school- 
mates from the devouring flames. 

He jumped out of bed and thought of 
uttering a tremendous war-whoop as a 
preliminary, but somehow the silence of the 
night and the uneasy feeling that he might 
be making a mistake restrained him. 

He rushed across to Appleby’s bed and 
shook its occupant by the shoulder violently. 

Appleby stirred himself, snorted, and sat 
up, still half asleep. 

"I say, Appleby," began Pollitt in an 
excited whisper, "here's a go: the place 
is on fire! " 

“ Gam-gammon ! ” yawned Appleby. 

„Well, can't you smell the smoke? 

“No, Pollitt, you idiot ——— Yes I do, 
though! Where does it come from? ” 


"Don't know. Oughtn’t I to wake the 
fellows?” m 
“Not yet. Here! I'll have a Jook. 
Thoroughly awake by this time, Apple? 
sprang out of bed and went to the door. 
Opening it, he sniffed violently. 
Not « trace of smoke anywhere. 
“You are a coon, Pollitt,” sal 
gustedly as he came back; there's no sm 
and no fire." | 
Опе or two others were now more or T. 
awake, and mumbling sleepily to be told wha 
the matter was. Rog 
“Nothing but this idiot of a Poll,’ y 
Appleby, who made out Bother 1t: 
There is smoke in the place, now. It come 
through the window." 
In another second he had his 
but only for the briefest interval. 
space of time, short as it was, reveale 
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spoke at once, asking questions and never 
waiting for the answers; scrambling helter- 
skelter into clothes the wrong way, putting 
legs into coat-sleeves and getting desperately 
entangled with shirts and other articles of 
апте; while all the time the smoke rolled 
by, black in the moonlight, and the glow 
from the burning building grew brighter and 


1% ON: FIRE!” 
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brighter; while the school-bell began to ring 
clamorously and wildly, and there were 
shouts of “ Fire!" and a confused murmur 
of voices and the sounds of feet running 
without. 

Every boy afterwards declared that he, 
personally, had been the first upon the scene, 
which was manifestly impossible; but the 
fact is that the crowd assembled so quickly 
round the burning build- 
ing that this important 
point remained for ever 
after uncertain and to 
be wrangled over for the 
next five years. Most 
of the boys, in spite of 
the calamity, thoroughly 
enjoyed themselves, espe- 
cially the school fire- 
brigade, which had for 
once an opportunity of 
putting all it knew in 
the way of drill into prac- 
tice. 

The members thereof 
were highly disgusted 
when the Barford engines 
came up from the town 
at a gallop and helped 
to pour water upon the 
blaze, and declared they 
could have done the whole 
thing themselves out of 
hand. Do what they 
could, however, there was 
no saving the museum, 
which, as the Barford Sentinel expressed it, 
“was completely burnt out." As the build- 
ing was а one-storeyed affair and was not 
directly attached to the main block, no 
further damage was done, and everyone got to 
bed in due time with the happy consciousness 
that they could sleep out what remained of 
the night in comparative peace of mind. 


( То be continued.) 
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OUR HOBBT. 


|" the making of collections there is no end. We 
have the stamp collector, the coin collector, the 

ссе of pottery, of armour, of leaves, aud dozens of 
ега 

lt is acknowledged by all that to possess a hobby is 
desimmble. The stamp collector often takes the prize 
for geography ; the collector of leaves that for botany ; 
awl the knowledge is not obtained by hard work at 
loka but can be directly traced to the hobby. A coin 
cuilector assimilates a great deal of history, and it is 
from facts like these people interested in the education 
et their children should encourage the predilection of 
any child for a certain hobby. 

Most boys are interested in woodwork, and it is to 
those this article will be of special interest. Having 
taken to woodwork as a hobby, we were struck by the 
great differences in the ordinary woods we saw, and we 
thought it a good iden to collect just a few specimens 
ani see what we could Jearn from them. 

We soon had specimens of deal, pine, oak, ash, elm, 
ha-swood, ard various others, and then саше the 
longing—the intente interest of all collectors—to add 
to our collection in every possible way. 

When once one geta interested in a collection, 
Whether it be stamps, coins, or natural history, one 
il Bud specimens somewhere. And it was 10 with 
na, Our collection quickly mounted to fifty pieces, and 
then, as we possessed specimens of nearly every common 
timber, the speed slackened romewliat and specimens 
саше in very slowly, However, various channels were 
tapped, friends were told of our wants, several practical 
workmen were asked to help us, and now, on «һе; уен 
n nails around our little den, we have more than a 
iundred and twenty specimens of wood, ull different. 

When our collection began to slacken, we looked 
around for something else to keep up our interest, and 
we collected specimens which showed clearly the several 
Properties of the different woods. Thus we had speci- 
e us which showed clearly the heartwood and p- 
‘oud, the annual rings, the medullary rays, and other 
Well-known properties. 
zn € also collected specimens of the defects to which 
a Ferai is more er less liable, such as lieartshake, 
lioe, e. frost erneks, sunburna, knots, etc., and we 
i ise got a specimen showing the ravages of that 
p реве (Че yuat-moth. 

н than this, we formed a little collection of the 
it of the well-kuown British trees. There are cones 


from the firs, pines, larches, and cedar; nuts from the 
beech, chestnut, horse-chestnut, hazel, and walnut; 
berries from the holly, ivy, privet, aud mountain-ash ; 
acorns from the oaks, and the winged seeds of pines 
and sycamore. This, of course, does not exhaust the 
list, and we look forward to our periodical excursions, 
which have never yet failed in producing some fresh 
specimen to delight us. 

And now you may say, Of what usc is this hobby of 
ours? What good are we to obtain from it? Is it 
not a sufficient answer to refer to tlie happy hours we 
have spent, and still hope to spend, or shall we proceed 
and demonstrate what we have already learnt from our 
collection? We take two pieces of the same size and 
shape, one of oak, the other of lime, and the first thing 
we notice is the great difference in the eights. An 
interesting comparison of the different weights is 
obtained by tlie followlng experiment : Take & bowl 
of water and put your pieces of wood in it. Now take 
а pencil and put a mark on the wood just at the water- 
line. What do we find? We find that deal has only 
about a third of its bulk under water, basswood one 
half, vak three-quarters, while ebony or ironwood will 
have become wliolly immersed. 

Then, on looking at the end grain (transverse 
rection), we note the annual rings. These, of course, 
nre seen to tlie best advantage in tbe pines, tlie resinous 
autumn wood being much harder ani darker than tbe 
light spring wood, If we had a whole section instead 
ot a small piece we could trace the rings all round, 
The centre is the pith or medulla. 1n some wooda, like 
the lime or waple, the autumn and spring layers are во 
similar that we nre unable to distinguish the annual 
rings. 

In specimens like oak and beech we notice thin white 
lines radiating from the centre. These are the medul- 
lary rays. We cannot trace them in all woods, but a 
low-power maguifying-glass will often help us. They 
are s0 excessively miuute in pines und drs as to be 
practically invisible. When the wood is cut in the 
direction of the medullary rays, some beautiful effects 
are produced. Among mechanics the medullary ray is 
often called silver felt, and oak cut this way is more 
expensive and is used for wainscoting. Thus we bear 
of wainscot or figured oak. 

In a transverse section, aud sometimes in a board, 
we notice that the portion neareat the pith is often of 
а differept colour (generally darker) from that part 
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nearest the bark, The heartwood is the part usually 
used, for in most woods the sapirood i8 «olt aud useless. 
This ia not the case, however, with ash, elm, and a few 
others. The difference is clearly shown in a wood like 
black walnut, where the heartwood is a dark purplish- 
black and the sapwood is nearly white. Again, the 
heartwood of the yew is of a fine dark orange colour, 
while the sapwood ix pure white. It is a curious fact 
to notice that the darker in colour the heartwood is, 
the whiter is its sapwood, 

The thing that strikes the casual observer is the 
multitudinous colours obtainable, From the whiteness 
of the holly or hornbeam we can obtain all shades of 
colour (as in sycamore, bircb, mahogany, rosewood, 
walnut, etc ) to the black ebony. The barberry ia 
yellow, lignum vitæ is a greenish olack, tulipwood is 
pink, violet wood is a deep violet, and nl] these colours 
lend a glamour to our hobby. 

Our specimens, which range from entire sections to 
87 All pieces, consist chiefly of pieces measuring abont 
six inches by four inches, The sections and small 
pieces rest on shelves (ruch as any boy could put up). 
The greater number of specimens have a hole drilled 
in the top, and each hangs upon ite nail. Each is 
labelled, showing its popular name, its botanical name, 
aud the country or countries from which it is obtained. 

In addition to this, we have a notebook which gives 
us, in a condensed form, brief notes on the growth of 
the tree, the quality and properties of the timber, and 
the country which produces it. This notebook is the 
product of our winter evenings, when, with our speci- 
mens around us, we sit and devour with eagerness all 
information we can gather concerning the tree from 
which our specimen was taken, 

Н. A. 
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THE WHALE'S APOLOGY: 
AN UNCORRODORATED DETAIL. 


A WHALE was in the tropics (he was long and 
deep and wide), 
When picture (if it please you) his astonishment to 
find 
A whiting plump and comely, that, was frisking at 
his side 
With conscience free, and heart of glee, and nothing 
on his mind. 
The whale was most delighted to discover: they had 
met, 
And, turning round with open mouth that pleasure 
to expluin, ` 
He swallowed up the whiting, and, assuming deep 
regret, 
Remarked : “J beg your pardon ; but it HD occur 
again?!” 
JOHN LEA, 


t Bog~00--00.! I’ve lost my money, so can't 
get my ' B.O.P.'" 
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ATHLETIC CHAMPIONS: PAST AND PRESENT. 


Tis somewhat remarkable, yet nevertheless a 

fact, that in all books which have attained 

the height of standard works upon athletics, 

one theme runs right through them. It is 

the theme of “class,” not as regards the 

actual athletic quality of the athlete, but his 
social position and upbringing in life. 


By G. BLENNERHASSET BURGESS. 


the farm, the engine shop and sheds, the 
clerk’s desk, and the joiner’s bench. 

But now let us turn to some of our 
champions of the past who have, in their 
after-life, risen to fame, and who were at the 
outset 'Varsity athletes of national renown. 

The president of the Amateur Athletic 


(Oxford), destined two years afterwards to 
win the hurdle-race over 120 yds. in 17! 
sec. He, too, like Montague Shearman, the 
present-day eminent barrister and author 
on athletics, is a vice-president of the A. A. A.; 
but Mr. Shearman appeared on the athletic 
Bcene some few years after, winning the 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE TEAM WHICH MET YALE AND HARVARD AND MCGILL UNIVERSITIES, 1901. 
Athletes in front line include F. G. Cockshctt (2), Н. W. Workman (3), Mr. Lees Knowles, М.Р. (4), E. A. Dawson (5), and G. R. Garnier (6). 


Naturally, this arises from the fact that in 
the “sixties” of the last century the chief 
heroes of the track were men of good breed- 
ing, and in nearly every case University 
students. How different, indeed, from the 
present day ! 

In 1866, the first year of the amateur 
championships, for instance, there were 
twelve races of this sort and no fewer than 
eight fell to Cambridge University A.C. men, 
one to an Oxonian,‘and another to an Eton 
College boy, J. H. Ridley, a remarkable 
athlete for his years, considering that while 
still at schoo]. (in 1867) he won English 
national honours over 100 yds. and 440 yds. 

But how differently did the races for the 
1902 championships pan out! On that re- 
markably fine day for running and record- 
breaking, July 5, 1902, just the sort of day 
to egg & man on to record-smashing, par- 
ticularly if he boasted of a 'Varsity athletic 
training, only two of the fourteen champion- 
ships fell to University men, and they were 
not Englishmen, but Americans. | 

The plebeian athlete is having his day just 
at present, and it is hoped that the, by now, 
celebrated remark of Mr. Montague Shearman, 
as applied to the late Choppy ” Warburton, 
who, “after the manner of his kind, became a 
Boniface," will be expunged from the next 
edition of the work on athletics in the 
„Badminton series. When it was originally 

enned the remark was considered cruel, but 
I think it might be wiped out, if only in 
recognition of the rapid advances made by 
the youths drawn from the masses who, 
since about 1886, have won the lion's share 
of the national honours yearly placed for 
competition by the ruling body of the sport, 
the Amateur Athletic Association. The 
majority of our. present-day champions are 
not far removed from the class or “kind ” 
of poor Warburton. He was, originally, a 
weaver at Haslingden. Of late years English 
national champions have been drawn from 
the army, the police force, the printing-office, 


(Photo by Permission of Mr. Lees Knowles, М.Р.) 


Association to-day is Lord Alverstone, the 
Lord Chief Justice of England, whose identity 
with plain “ R. E. Webster, Trinity College, 
Cambridge." is almost lost. Yet, in 1865, 
Lord Alverstone, then " Dick" to all his 
track-side confréres, won the Inter-’Varsity 


D. W. MILL, a Celebrated Scottish Stayer. 


mile race by 40 yds. from the Earl of Jersey 
(Oxford) in 4 min. 433 sec., the same 
afternoon vanquishing the noble Earl and 
others in a two-miles flat race in 10 min. 
38} sec. That year, in the Inter- Varsity 
races, there also figured C. N. Jackson 


English Sprint Championship in 1876 in 
10? sec., while four years later he secured 
the quarter-mile race in 52! sec., the year 
before L. E. Myers came to this country from 
America to show Britishers the way to run 
& quarter-mile at sprinting pace all the 
journey. Of Myers something has to be 
said in the later part of this urticle. 

The rivalry between Dick " Webster and 
the Earl of Jersey on the path was keen in 
the extreme. The Earl, however, according 
to popular notions, was the inferior athlete, 
Lord Alverstone’s superior sprint at the end 
of a mile race bringing him to the front, yet 
to-day, if one appealed to the Lord Chief 
Justice for an expression of opinion on the 
subject, his modesty would doubtless stand 
in the way of us learning something 
definite. There are very few men іп 
athletics to-day who could, with anything 
approaching accuracy, give us a direct 
opinion on the subject. Tradition has it. 
however, that “ Dick ” Webster was a sprinter 
of better calibre than the Earl at the end 
of a mile or two-mile race. Lord Alver- 
stone to-day is particularly reticent regard- 
ing his prowess on the path. ‘I never was 
and have no right to claim to be ^ 
champion,” he said to the writer of this 
article; a fact which, thovgh true in rega 
to his Lordship not being an А.А.А. 
champion, is a little wide of the mark regard- 
ing his pace and stamina at the ’Varsity 
meeting in 1865, a year before the A. A. A. 
races were instituted. This modesty, how, 
ever, is quite characteristic of the Lord Chief 
Justice. 

The times of races are hardly any guide, 
for the conditions under which they are 
decided vary so much, but, while C. B. Lawes 
(now Sir C. B. Lawes, Bart.) won the Inter- 
Varsity mile race in 1864 in 4 min. 59 sec., 
Lord Alverstone won the event in 1865 by 
40 yds. in 4 min. 44} sec. Yet in the first 
A.A.A. Mile Championship in 1866, Sir C. B. 
Lawes won in 4 min. 39 sec. —even better time. 
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The Baronet, in his day. was one of the best 
all.round athletes in the country. In 1865 
he won the Amateur Sculling Championship 
of the Thames in the race for the Wing- 
field Sculls, Putney to Mortlake, in 27 min. 
4 sec., and defeated Messrs. W. B. Woodgate, 
E. B. Mitchell, W. P. Cecil, and T. Lindsay. 


MR, LERS KNOWLES, M.P., as be appeared in costume, 
at New York, 1901, after clearing 5 ft. in the 
high jump. 


Woodgate was a previous and later holder of 
the same title, and E. B. Mitchell snapped it 
up in 1866 when Sir Charles resigned the 
honour. In after-life this gentleman earned 
honours in an altogether new sphere of sport 
—at cycle record-breaking, not actual racing. 
Born on O. ober 3, 1843, he stroked the 
Cambridge boat, took the part he did on the 
running-path, and as late in life as October 7, 
1899, created a string of British (if not, at 
the time, world's) records from six to nine 
miles, eleven to eighteen miles, and twenty 
to twenty-five miles, his full time for the 
full distance being 51 min. 15! sec. Sir 
Charles was human“ paced—i.e. he had 
the belp of a cycle tandem team to shield 
him and pace him, a contrast to the eighteen 
and twenty horse power motor cycles which 
draw the racers »'orz to-day. So Sir 
Charles proved to us that one is never too 
old to cycle, even if not to break records. 

One is reminded by this feat of the effort 
of Major Thomas Knox Holmes, who, at the 
ripe old age of seventy-seven, established а 
string of new tricycle records from 101 miles 
to 115 miles as the outcome of his race against 
George Lacy Hillier on September 29, 1884. 
While Hillier, who was twenty-eight years 
of age then, was covering 146 miles 250 yds. 
on a racing bicycle in the ten-hours match 
they were deciding, the veteran Major rattled 
of 115 miles 260 yds. in similar time on his 
front-steering Humber tricycle. 

Of course there is no comparison between 
the two performances, that of the Major and 
the Baronet, for while it was easy to establish 
& tricycle record in those early days as long 
as the rider could * stay," Sir C. B. Lawes's 
feat was accomplished in a time of spirited 
competition at such distances. 

There are not many men of fifty-six 
to-day who would tackle a fifty minutes’ 
racing jaunt on the fast surfaced track at 
the Crystal Palace. 

It is a rather curious coincidence that 
to-day in the House of Commons sit two 
ex-half-mile A.A.A. champions—Mr. P. M. 

ornton and Mr. Lees Knowles, who won 
the race in 1866 and 1878 respectively. 
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Both hailed from the Cambridge University 
A.C., but while Mr. Thornton won his race 
in 2 min. 5 sec., Mr. Knowles could only 
dead-heat his with H. A. Whatley (Oxford) 
in 2 min. 3} sec. 

Nevertheless, in racing parlance, a dead 
heat counts as a win, and there is very little, 
if any, merit to be deducted from the Lanca- 
shire M.P.’s divided honours. Indeed, on all 
hands it was conceded that he was a superior 
man to Whatley, whom he thrice beat. 

There is no one fonder of 'Varsity athletics 
to-day than Mr. Knowles, who accompanied 
the Oxford and Cambridge combined team 
to Canada and America in September 1901, 
and, on the return, wrote an excellent article, 
which showed to us clearly where and how 
the superiority of the American Varsity 
athlete came in. 

If any man should know his subject it is 
Mr. Knowles. He held four challenge cups 
for athleties—the Rugby School Athletic 
Cup; the Cambridge University Three Miles 
Cup; the Cambridge University Mile Cup; and 
the Amateur Championship Half-Mile Cup. 
At Rugby he won the schools steeplechase, 
mile, half-mile, quarter-mile, and 100 yds. 
races, and finished second in the high jump 
—surely evidence enough of his all-round 
athletic ability. At Cambridge he won his 
“ blue" for three. miles, mile, quarter-mile, 
and high jump, and in the Trinity College 
sports won the mile, quarter-mile, 100 yds., 
and high jump. 

I can recall no other Rugbeian or Cantab 
who can lay claim to have won the mile and 
the 100 yds. races in schools or college 
sports. Mr. Knowles is by no means“ done” 
as an athlete in these days, although he was 
born in 1857, for, when the 'Varsity teams 
visited New York in 1901, he donned his 
athletie costume and cleared 5 ft. in the high 
jump—a particularly fine performance when 
one considers that a Northern Counties gold 
medal was not so long ago won by a 
„champion“ (!) who failed at that height. 

Very many milers in their 'Varsity days 
have risen to eminence in  after.life. 
Bernard Ringrose Wise won the Inter-' Varsity 
mile race in 1879 in 4 min. 342 scc., and 
in 1878 in 4 min. 28} sec., after being unap- 
proached by any rivals for the greater part of 
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R. B. Pueu, a Welsh Champion Stayer. 
( Photo by Wilkinson & Moor, Manchester.) 


the last stage of the race. That day he won 
by 25 yds., but he was destined to record 
even faster time in the A.A.A. Champion- 
ship of 1881, when he ran the journey in 
4 min. 24? sec., the fastest time the race 
was ever won in until W. G. George scored 
in 4 min, 182 sec. Wise, in all, won the 
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National race twice. He took 4 nin. 29 гес. 
in 1879, the year that saw the decision of 
two separate sets of such races. ‘Vise, when 
he was running, was tall and rather on the 
light side. Не had а springing sort of 
stride and was not а man who had, by force, 
to keep himself constantly in training. It 
was when he beat W. G. George that he ran 


WALTER E. STOKES, Ex-Two- Miles Steeplechase 
Ohampion, à 


the milein 4 min. 24? sec., his fine judgment 
in that race gaining him the day, although 
George was by no means himself. 

Since he quitted the path, the Hon. B. R. 
Wise has always entertained a kind regard 
for the A.A.A. and athletics in general. He 
has been a vice-president of the ruling body, 
the first, I believe, and even in his native 
country, New South Wales, to this day һе 
follows the doings of the amateurs ** down 
under." He has been the Attorrey-General 
of New South Wales since 1900, 

Yet another mile runner (National 
Champion in 1887, and best man at the 
'"Varsities over the distance from 1886 to 1889 
d was Mr. F. J. K. Cross (Oxford), 
now well known in Lancashire commercial 
circles, and who developed into quite the best 
miler of his day. At Oxford, on March 9, 
1888, he covered the half-mile in 1 min. 
543 sec.—a feat that sti!! stands on the 
English record-book as the best ever ac- 
complished at the distance. For four years, 
also, did the Rey, W. E Lutyens (Cambridge) 
win the Inter- Varsity mile race, from 1892 to 
1895 inclusive, once ccvering the distance in 
the fine time of 4 min. 1^? sec., but he always 
failed in the race for the A.A.A. Champion- 
ship; albeit, he was called by many the 
“ Yellow Jack“ of the path. Curious as it 
may seem, Cross was by far the most 
natural runner, but at a riile Lutyens's times 
were better. 

How vastly different are the champions 
of to-day! The A.A.A. champions may be 
plebeian or after the manner ^f * that kind,” 
but they are different men from the amateurs 
of the Warburton period. 

For proof of this assertion, it is remark- 
able, but still a fact, that no fewer than three 
1902 champions are aspirants to journalistic 
honours. I refer to A. F. Duffey, Joseph 
Binks, and A. В. Manning. Denis Murray 
and Denis Carey, Ireland’s champion 
sprinter and ex-hurdler respectively, have 
passed the 'prentice stage of writing on 
athletic topics, while P. O'Connor, the Irish 
jumper and world's record holder, is in his 
way а worthy successor to the man who once 
held the wide-jümp record. С! B, Fry, in the 
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Mention has been made of L. E. Myers—a 
most remarkable man to accomplish the 
deeds he did. Myers denied that he was an 
athlete; he always maintained that he was a 
runner. His mother died of consumption 
when he was a baby, and his father encou- 
raged him in his fondness for outdoor sports, 
thinking in that way to ward off the dread 
disease hereditary on his mother’s side. 

Myers’s health was beginning to fail as the 
result of four years’ work at a desk, and an 
Englishwoman, the wife of John Fraser, the 
maker of running-shoes, told her husband 
that if he undertook to train Myers it would 
kill him. “That boy has consumption,” she 
said, but a year after she passed that comiuent 
Myers commenced breaking records. The 
day that he reduced the American 440 yds. 
record from 52} sec. to 49! sec. after running 
the last 120 yds. without his right shoe, he 
broke the furlong record in a borrowed pair 
of shoes, much too large for him. Myers 
afterwards said that he never realised 
how small a man he was until he toed 


R. W. WADSLEY, England's Premier Sprinter, 
(Photo by К. Webber, Brighton.) 


the mark for the first time in England 
against such a giant as W. P. Phillips. But 
beat Phillips he did, and othera who were 
regarded аз top-sawyers in England. Myers 
Was a curiosity, in respect of make and shape. 
He stood about 5 ft. 7 iu. tall, perhaps а 
shade more, and weighed 8 stone! His 
stride was even bigger than that of W. G. 
George, his great English rival. To this 
day L. E. Myers's records for 300 yds., 400 
yds., 500 yds., 660 yds., 880 yds., and 1.000 
yds. stand in the“ book," and are quite likely 
to do so for some time, for there has never 
been such a perfect machine-like runner 
since. His 1,000 yds. time is 1+ sec. faster 
than that of the Englishman, W. E. Lutyens, 
who to-day is a London curate—at St. John's, 
Westminster, I believe. 

А mile in 4 mir. 2 sec.! Yes, it has 
been accomplished in that time, but the 
course favoured the athlete. The authenti- 
cated best time, however, is 4 min. 123 sec., 
made by W. G. George in his match against 
W. Cummings at Lillie Bridge, London, on 
August 23, 1886. To this day lives the 
man who ran that mile at Newmarket in 
4 min. 2 sec.; I mean William Lang of 
Manchester. The day before his real essay 
Lang ran a trial in 4 min. 5 sec. The late 
Captain Machell rode on horseback by his 
side at the real trial. The road for the first 
half mile was dead level, but afterwards, 
from the top of the town to the Subscription 
Rooms, there was a slight incline, and down 


this Lang pounded to finish in 4 min. 2 sec. . 


Lang, who was born as far back as Decem- 
ber 22, 1838, and ran that remarkable mile 
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on October 30, 1863, has fallen on evil times, 
poor old fellow; but he can still be trusted to 
put a fine polish upon any lad who submits 
himself to his care for training. Lang 
rejoices to tell you of the part he took in the 
historic match between Captain Machell and 
Captain Chadwick, who, on October 15, 1863, 
ran 100 yds. for 2002. a-side. Old Bill" 
trained Chadwick and James Hancock of 
Salford esquired Machell, who won rather 
easily. Who will believe to-day that, when 
Mills beat Lang for the Mile Champion- 
ship in 1864, 30,000 people paid and another 
10,000 climbed the boards to see the race, 
which fell to Mills by the margin of six 
inches? Times have changed, indeed, for 
such a record could hardly be expected now- 
adays at & meeting of the picked athletes of 
the 'Varsities of England and America. 

The photos of present-day cnampions 
accompanying this article show us some 
of the best men of the moment. R. W. 
Wadsley has taken a lion's share of A.A.A. 
championships, for in 1899 he won the race 
over 100 yds. and that over 440 yds., and 


has since then won the quarter-mile race 


in 1901 and the 220 yds. event in 1902. 
Wadsley is a very strict adherent to training 
regulations and has lately derived much 
benefit from & winter spent in California. 

Walter E. Stokes, like Trafford, whose 
photo and career recently appeared in the 
“ Boy's Own Paper," hails from the Mid- 
lands. A veteran athlete now, Stokes is the 
hero of quite a hundred steeplechase, hurdle, 
and cross-country fights. How many times 
he has run into the first dozen of the Mid- 
land апа National Cross-country Champion- 
ships would be difficult to recount. 

A Scottish A.A.A. champion is D. W. Mill, 
of the Clydesdale Harriers, who won his 
country's Ten-Mile Championship in 1902 in 
97 min. 562 sec.; the same race in 1901 in 


better time — 55 min. 162 sec.; the four-mile 


race of that year in 21 min. 15 sec.; and 
defeated the Irish champion, T. J. Hayes, 
in 20 min. 472 sec. in 
à race over a similar 
distance when the two 
countries met at Glas- 
gow. Mill, who is by 
no means а big man, 
possesses about forty 
medals and some ex- 
quisite cups. 

J. E. Deakin, the 
running soldier, is an 
ex-mile and four-mile 
flat champion of Ire- 
land, and R. B. Pugh 
is perhaps the best 
stayer Wales has pro- 
duced for some years 


past. Lately, Pugh 
has had to give way to 
younger men, but he 


can still run a trying 
race “over a country.” 

The world’s fastest 
sprinter to-day is A. F. 
Duffey, of Georgetown 
University, America, 
who, over 100 yds. on 
the flat, has accom- 
plished the pheno- 
menal time of 92 sec. 
Duffey has four times 
won the English A.A.A. 
100 yds. Champion- 
ship, each in “eyen 
time" — viz. 10 sec. 
A remarkable sprinter, 
Duffey appears to be 
endowed with no special muscular gift, but 
his movement when flying through the air 
is as perfect as that of a Kew A certificated 
watch. 

One begins to wonder if there will ever be 


an end to the ubiquity of A. Shrubb, the 
South London Harrier. From a mile to ten 
Shrubb is good enough to break almost every 
record. Noman has come within striking 


J. E. DEAKIN, Ex-Jrish Mile and Four Miles Champion. 
(From a photograph.) 


distance of во many “bests.” Thrice 
National cross-country champion, his posi- 
tion as premier stayer of the four countries 


Sir C. B. Lawes, Bart. 


(An old Mile Champion, on a cycle record-breaking jaunt.) 
(Photo by Russell & Sons, London.) 


is unassailed. He has already wiped 


of the record-book a number of old-standing 
Except at hurdle-racing and sprint- 
ing up to 100 yds., English athletes can hold * 
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their own to-day with any others in the world. 
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THE STORY OF AN 


» Гуо Browse bas all the l@k,” said Gilkes 

Minor in a sulky tone. ‘ Here are 
vu and I, Pentland, choked up in this 
miserable hole for six ghastly weeks whilst 
he Is — " 

"Uff to Surrey, home, and beauty, not to 
peak of a dozen other jolly things,“ inter- 
posed Pentland, with a savage grin. 

“1 should like to give him a good licking 
just to show that I still have a bit of life left 
in me,” growled Gilkes Minor. “For only 
sesterday he was crowing over you and me, 
ux] saying that he'd never spotted two more 
miserable depressed-looking bounders. It's 
iurly sickening.” 

“So itis,” assented Pentland slowly, but 
li the same, I don't quite see why we should 
cime down on old Browne simply because he 
is going home for the ‘vacances,’ as old 
Froggie calls them, whilst we are stuck here. 
After all, oll man, you could hardly expect 
him to stay here and keep us company just 
fot love of the thing, could you?“ 

“Never mind about that. At any rate, 
unie have the decency to keep quiet, 
und —" 

“Shut up.“ murmured Pentland of a 
adden. "Here he comes.” 

Browne strolled Jazily towards them. He 
wore a curious grin upon his stout features 
as he sang out 

* Vell, you fellows, what's the row? You 
‘ook about as happy as a pair of undertaker's 
nutes on а wet day.“ 

All very well for you to go about with a 
hondred.liorsepower grin,” exclaimed Gilkes 
Minor,“ but how would you like to be shut 
up with Mrs. Harris and the cat for six 
weeks?” 

“Shouldn't mind at all, my boy. I would 
dun socks for the dear old lady and play 
With pussy. See?” 

Uuering this piece of sarcasm with much 
light, he walked away, leaving the two 
bots more enraged than before. There 
just what Î told you,” cried Gilkes angrily. 
“He thinks it a splendid joke that we're 
шей up ut Bedbrook for the holidays. 
He ought to be kicked.” 

The circumstances which had led to the 
totegoing conversation were somewhat vexa- 
vor Оп the very eve of the summer 
to'idaşs Gilkes Minor and his cousin Charlie 
Pentland had been informed that there would 
be no going home for them, owing to the 
lit that scarlet fever had broken out at 
чалі House. Gilkes was accustomed to 
pend the vacation with his cousin at the 
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By P. Bravrov. 


PART 1. 


latter'a home, for he himself possessed neither 
father nor mother, and the blow therefore 
fell upon both boys with equal heaviness. 
On the other hand, Dick Browne, who was to 
have shared their exile by reason of a similar 
outbreak at bis father's house, had received 
an invitation to spend the holidays at his 
uncle's beautiful place in Surrey, where, as 
Gilkes put it, “there were heaps of nice 
cousins, horses, and lots of jolly things 
besides.” 

To do both lads justice, they would not 
have grudged Browne his good fortune had 
he accepted the same in a proper spirit, but 
he had “crowed over ” them to such an extent 
that their resentment touched boiling-point. 

“When is the beggar leaving?” asked 
Gilkes after a short pause, during which he 
had strolled laoguidly through the lane. 
“ Have you any idea? ” 

* I heard him tell Mrs. Harris that he must 
have his things ready for packing this after- 
noon, a8 he intended catching the 7.30 express 
to-morrow morning.“ 

Gilkes sniggered. 

“He'll never catch it," he exclaimed. 
* Browne is the laziest ard sleepiest beggar 
in the world, and he'll slumber peacefully 
onwards till the breakfast-bell condescends 
to wake him." 

“ No, he won't," retorted the other sulkily. 


* That's just where you're wrong, old chap.” : 


* How do you mean?" 

* Well, I heard him ask the housekeeper 
for the loan of her alarum clock, and she 
said he could have the thing if he promised 
to take care of it." 

Gilkes looked thoughtful. 

“That puts rather a different complexion 
on the matter, I’m afraid,” he remarked after 
a pause ; “ but it would have been first-class 
fun if he had missed that train, wouldn't it? 
There isn't another till the evening, and I 
should just like to watch old Browne's face 
when ——" 

He stopped abruptly, and a mirthful ex- 
pression darted into his eyes. 

* I gay, Pentland,” he muttered. 

“Well?” 

“T’ve got an idea.“ 

“ Does it hurt much," asked the irreverent 
Pentland in a careless tone. 

“Don’t be an ass. That's an old joke, and 
not a funny one, either. My idea is this: 
Why shouldn't we get hold of Browne's 
precious alarum and doctor it a bit ? ” 

“What would the housekeeper say?” in- 
quired Pentland. 
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ALARUM CLOCK. 


“Oh! I'm not suggesting for one moment 
that we should damage the thing. Nothing 
of the sort. I only mean that we might fake 
the alarum a bit, and make it ring just one 
hour after our dear friend's train had departed 
from the station." 

“ Not a bad plan,” returned the other, with 
& laugh, ** and as simple as ABC." 

Of course itis. Browne is always snoring 
by eleven o'clock, and nothing will be easier 
than to slip into the dormitory, tune up 
the alarum, and there you аге!” 

" But suppose he should wake whilst we're 
fooling about with the thing ?” inquired Pent- 
land. | 

“Wake? Not he! You might drop a 
couple of ten-pound dumb-bells in the * near 
vicinity, as the local paper would say, and 
you wouldn't wake Browne from his first 
sleep. Leave it all to me, my son. If our 
dear friend catches his train to-morrow 
morning —16 won't be my fault." 

And, the conspiracy having been thus 
discussed, the two conspirators walked 
slowly back to the schoolhouse, where their 
somewhat melancholy dinner awaited them. 
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[rs jos one hundred years ago since the 
Ev e Kentish plateau overlooking the 
9 5 Channel, known as Shorneliffe, was 
a àsa camp for military purposes. It 
ere, under the direction and command 
‘illustrious general, Sir John Moore 
taught fh fame, that British troops were 
which MD grand light-infantry tactics 
el Duke of Wellington во successfully 
Poyed to win all his campaigns. It was 
‘ho in 1803 that the then old 95th 


Ment WAS converted . 
Фе present Rifle Brigade the nucleus of 


A FAMOUS MILITARY САМР. 
(Illustrated with Photographs.) 


By CAPTAIN THORNE GEORGE. 


There still is in existence, at the scaside 
village of Sandgate, the house, situated close 
to Henry virr.'s Castle of Sandgate, in which 
lived the then Commander-in-chief, the Duke 
of York, and the residence of Sir John Moore 
now forms part of a brewery in the same place. 
As far back as 1750 the military authorities 
had inspected this wonderfully formed posi- 
tion, with a view to transforming it into a 
Champ de Mars. | 

The day is not far distant when Shorncliffe 
will form the point d'appui of all military 
movements, and will exceed in size and 


. healthiest and most salubrious 


extent any station for troops now in the United 
Kingdom. Building operations to an enor- 
mous extent are planned and being slowly 
but surely carried out duy by day. With the 
advent of the completion of the vast harbour 
works at Dover, Shorneliffe will form the 
basis for every embarkation of British armies 
in any wars of the future in which the 
country may unfortunately be engaged. 
Shornelife Camp is undoubtedly the 
| | t military 
depòt in the United Kingdom, on account of 
its altitude, ozone-laden and bracing air, and 
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The garrison Chureh of England, which 
still stands, is an ugly wooden erection, 
situated in the south-west angle overlooking 
the vale of Seabrook. Close to it is the 
similar but smaller building utilised as the 
Roman Catholic Chapel. During the summer 
months many visitors and inhabitants from 
Folkestone, Sandgate, and Hythe come up 
to Camp to witness the church parades at 
10.15 u., and watch the various regi- 
ments, preceded by their bands, march to 
eos. the service generally lasting about an 

our. 

Close to the church is the gymnasium, 
and near it the immense iron cistern that 
supplies the Camp with water. Оп the 
southern slope is situated the General Mili- 
{агу Hospital, arranged in а series of 
terraces sheltered from the north and north- 
east winds. Lower down in this direction 
by the sea-wall is the bathing-station, greatly 
patronised by * Tommy" in the warm 
weather. Half-way up the south-western 
slope is situated the new Military Institute, 
recently opened by the Commander-in- 
Chief (Eurl Roberts). It is a well designed 
building, but placed in an awkward position, 
being dwarfed by the surrounding heights. 
Most of the barracks are tastefully sur- 
rounded with quick-growing trees and 
shrubs, flowers, and grass-plots, and are 
carefully tended and kept scrupulously neat. 

Shorncliffe Camp now comes under the 
Sth Division, 2nd Army Corps, South- 
eastern District, which is commanded from 
the headquarters at Guildford Battery, 
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Dover, by Major-General Sir H. M. Leslie 
Rundle, K.C.B., k. C. u. d., D. S. o. 

Quite 20,000 от more soldiers will eventu- 
ally be located at Shorncliffe and on ай. 
jacent lands, which are in the hands of the 
War Office. Row upon row of newly erected 
corrugated-iron huts, in addition to the new 
Napier Barracks and other barracks being 
built, will be ready for their allotment of 
troops. 

Quite lately the Camp was visited by the 
German Emperor, who, in his capacity as 
Colonel-in-Chief of the 1st (Royal) Dragoons, 
came over to England and inspected that 
gallant regiment after its return from active 
service in South Africa. 

The photographs given on page 44 repre- 
sent : І 

1. Тһе midday gun. 

2. Royal Engineers' mess-hut. 

3. One of the old remaining huts. 

4 and 5. Cavalry schooling. 

6. The new Soldiers' Institute. 

7. Soldiers! married quarters overlooking 

the Channel. 

8. The great cistern, 

9. The Cavalry and main Guard Room. 
10. 1st (Royal) Dragoons going to church. 
11. Watching the troops return from 

church. 

12. One of the old huts. 

13. The Church of England. 

14. Troopers at aiming drill. 

15. Military road to camp. 

16. Cavalry returned from route march. 

17. The Ross Barracks (the oldest). 


THE BOYS OWN ANGLER: 
LATE AUTUMN FISHING. 


By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


PART II. 


HIS article must be devoted chiefly to that 

fish which of all others affords sport to 

the greatest number of English boys—the 
roach. 

It is to be found almost everywhere in 
England, though not at all common in either 
Scotland or Wales, and said to be unknown 
in Ireland, where his brother, the radd, usurps 
his name. 

There are a few roach in some parts of 
Scotland, in the Annan in particular, where 


I have taken them when fly-fishing for sea 


trout. 
Perhaps the best-known roach rivers are 
the Thames and the Lea; and it is rather 


в - curious that quite a different method is usual 
on the Thames from that followed on its 


celebrated tributary. 

'The plan adopted by most Thames fishers 
is to use a short and su A ار‎ elfe 
and running tackle. generally 
moored across the , in а quiet spot, 


where there is a gravel bottom and a moderate 
depth, with a gentle stream. "The depth is 
plumbed, a little ground-bait is thrown in, 
and the hook, generally baited with gentles, 
is dropped into the water close to the boat, 
and allowed to go out as far as the tackle 
permits. The angler then gives a gentle 
stroke, whether a bite is noticeable or not 
e mrt D secures а fish. 
ames roach do not, as a rule, run large 
a half-pound fish being a fair] 
take by this method. 1 AX 
When ledgering for barbel much larger 
roach are often taken, sometimes up to nearly 
two pounds each.” 
The plan just described used to be almost 
universal on the Thames, but the Lea method 


is now often ado by the patient bank fisher. 
The Lea Methods Ан 2 


, not only for the but i 
eme y Lea, Мот all rivers 


with some fulness. 
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In the first place a long and fairly stiff rod 
is a necessity. Lightness is also desirable, 
and is best secured by the use of the material 
called * white cane," a fine sort of bamboo. 
These rods are rather expensive, from 12s. to 
30s. each, but there is nothing else quite so 
good. 

The next best thing is a strong Japanese 
rod, which is very cheap, 2s. or 3s. being the 
price of an 18-foot rod. The disadvantages 
аге that it is not quite so light nor nearly so 
rigid. 


Nevertheless, I advise you to get one of 


these at first, and only to invest in a white 
cane when you are pretty certain that your 
fishing craze is not merely temporary insanity. 

The rest of your outfit is simple—a fine 
gut line (drawn gut if fish are shy) of two to 
four yards, according to depth of swim; а 


AN 


few inches of fine cord, to go between the 
gut line and the top of rod; a porcupine- 
quill float, which should be rather small 
(unless water is very deep), but as thick as 
you can get it; some round bend, or else 
* Crystal" hooks (try each sort) ; and a few 
small cut shot. These, with a roll of lead for a 
plummet, will complete your necessary outfit. 

But you will find it well to carry а small 
landing-net, and а basket of some sort, pre- 
ferably one on which you can sit. 

A bag for ground-bait and another for 
your fish, if you should ever catch any, will 
be useful. 

On reaching the river, look for marks on 
the banks indicating the spots which anglers 
have used for their seats, when fishing on 
previous days, and try one of the “swims” 
thus found. 


lers Dream? 
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If nothing of the sort is to be seen, look 
for a gravelly-bottomed stream, of about four 
or five feet deep, at the tail of weeds. 

Do not go close in to see if there are any 
roach there, for if you do there will not һе; 
but sit down some yards off and prepare for 
action. 

Put your rod together, beginning with the 
upper joints. Fasten on your line securely, 
and then put your float on a part of the line 
which you think will about cut the surface 
when the hook is at the bottom of the water. 
Then attach your plummet, and plumb the 
depth very quietly. 

If the plummet has a lot of mud stuck to 
it when you see it again, try another place, 
for gravel is far better than mud, though you 
may sometimes have to fish over mud for 
want of а better swim. 


enews 
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Having moved the float up or down as 
required, so that the bait may just miss the 
bottom as it swims along, see that your 
float cocks properly, and do not let more 
than half an inch, at most, appear above the 
water. 

Now put in a little ground-bait (made by 
kneading bread and bran together) and sit 
quietly down and let your bait (which is 
made by kneading a little white bread into 
a stiff paste) follow the ground-bait. 

If there are any roach about you will soon 
have a nibble; and now your skill will come 
into play, and you must try to acquire the 
knack of hitting the slightest ‘‘ knock," as it 
is called. If you cannot do this your sport 
will be small, for it is only now and then 
that roach (at least in the Lea) will bite with 
any boldness. 


If by chance you should hook a fish of anc? ХВ 


віле, remember that your line is fine, an 


that you have no running tackle. You ma 


atm B 


therefore get broken even by a half-poum | 7 
fish, unless you are very steady with hin 


and keep him under control, not letti 
run out and “ point ” you. 


waste much time over any fish under а pound 


and should remember that the time of ч th r 


fced ” is usually very short. 


Play the fish with your right hand an | y 
grasp the landing-net in the left, dipping i 


a ng him ~~’ 
Still, you needn’.. : 


low in the water and leading the fish over) 


If you wish to keep your fish to eat, mc 
them into а bag, as caught, and place ther 


If you don't wan 


out of the sun and wind. 
them, return them unhurt to the Water, à 


once. If paste doesn’t succeed, try gentle E 


or, better still, small cubes of bread-crust. 


Should you find it very difficult to induc ʻ | 


any roach to take your bait, try the effect ‹ 


using а single-hair line instead of gut. It: = 
not finer than the drawn stuff you had befor : ~ 


but is a little less visible in the water. 
Of course it is not quite so strong, but it: 


very elastic, and therefore not so easily broke 
by & jerk. 


Its strength also should sufi. 


for any fish you are likely to hook, for I has 


taken roach of nearly 2 lb. with this materia - "n 


and without a landing-net. 


Perhaps the very best month for this ss 
of fishing is October; but I have had ver © 


good sport in November by these method ^ 
and have found the fish in far better co ^ 


dition than at any time earlier in the ven 


They can, of course, be caught right throug. p. 


the winter, when the water is in fit conditior . 


bnt roach-fishing is trying work in very co 


weather, and I think that spinning, eith 
for jack or perch, will be found a very muc 


pleasanter occupation. There remains o ^ 


other form of sport which is good in la Ki 


autumn —worm, fishing for chub. 


These fish take a big worm well when t: 


Water is fairly high, and they should 
fished for in & rather strong stream, pi 


willows hanging over it. These are t 


Kae 


ferably close under a clay bank, and wi 


haunts of the chub—in winter near t 


bottom and in summer at the top. 

Use strong running tackle, and а lar 
hook, but not very coarse gut, as chub: ^. 
knowing; and let the worm drag a little. 


һе 


* 


The bite will probably be unmistakat ` X3] 


and your stroke should be fairly sharp. 
Line must be given to the chub, if lar 


for his first rush is violent, and breanage -- 


certain unless you yield a few feet of li. 
After this he usually comes in tamely, and у 
may, under favourable circumstances, ; 
40 or 50 lb. weight of chub in а few hou % 
with sometimes a barbel or two into !, 
bargain, as these fish are angled for 
the same way, though generally with 1% 
assistance of a boatman, as their haunts. 
In some rivers not easy to discover. 
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A STONE-AGE SCHOOLBOY. 


By Tuomas Hay, M.A. 


A LITTLE schoolboy lived his life 
Iu prehistoric daye, 

Ere science was a stumbling-block 
And languages a craze. 


He knew no mathematica, and 
He never heard of Greek ; 

His art was somewhat simple, and 
His grammar very weak, 


His history was limited 
To what his parents knew ; 
In fact, he wasn't. worried by 
Commands to cram and stew. 


He studied with alacrity, 
Beueath his master’s саге, 

To track the hippopotamus 
And trap the woolly bear. 


He workel at all the subjects well, 
Whatever they might be, 

But took а special pleasure in 
Gymusstics up a tree. 


He soon was ап authority 

Ou wild-hyena tracks; 
The hairy mammoth, too, he learned 
. To tickle with his axe. 


Tis stadies were diversified, 
You readily will own. 

Be neatly chipped the oyster-shell 
And cracked the marrow-bone. 


He dived and swam with equal ease 
Aod shinned the lofty pines, 

Ami masters never worried him 
70 do a thousand lines. 


But if be didn’t do the thing, 
М do it double-quick, 

1 cannot say with certainty 
He never felt the stick. 


It isa't every schoolboy who 
Would like such simple ways, 
So pomibly it's jnst as well 
Yoa live in other days. 


Ай NOTE BOOK. 


TWO BRAVE SCHOOLBOYS. 


.. и Ewart GLAURTONE while at Eton attended 
- PUMA wbich a questionable toust was proposed. 
за Ц tbe others rose to drink it, he turned hia glass 
evden, and remained seated, burying his face in 
ips -& keith Falconer kept hung on the wall of 
. bei Harrow а rol! of texts which told everyone 
| el). pet distinctly, on whose side he was. 
| D } 
. TR INADEQUACY OF HUMAN 
‚| : LOVE. 
co GUNT De. MactAREN compares human love to the 
ыы Milo, which, though a statue of magnificent 
"e н à work of art, has no arms. It шау smile 
ا‎ it has no arms to ald: it may look on in 
Lom has no power to help. Many a time 
„гү qM helpless, armless, impotent to aid. 
Nin Christ we have a Friend who is all- 
“td ud mighty to save, 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURE. 


tue correspondent, writes: “I take a keen 

Бы. Малу, and notice in thia month's ‘B.O.P. 

bi Hara crepitans. It may interest you to 

LAr i д tree eccurs right through Barbados, 

tary Wo as the zaud-box. 

d here is to the effect that euch explosion 
Celebrates а lizard's wedding. Another 


Ш OF FOUR CUPS. 


1 10 ancient bnt «till small town, not 
í Muster 4.000 inhabitants. Three 
eut out from bere during last season, 
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each entering a League, and they all climbed above 
their rivals and carried off the championships of the 
various competitious in which they were engaged, 
Consequently annexing three of the symbolic ailver 
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be nearly unique as a board-sweeping“ operation. 
The Shoreham Reserves emulate! the doings of the 
first eleven, carrying off the chief honours in the West 
Sussex Junior League ; while Shoreham Excelsior were 


trophies on view iu the accompanying photo. The 
quartette of “ pota" exhibited here also includes a cup 
successfully contested for b* the senior team of the 
town, as leaders in the West Sussex Senior League, 
against St. Leonards, the crack side in the East Sussex 
Senior League. This success of Shoreham teams must 


the star performers in the South Downs (Junior) 
League. 

Three defeats only were sustained while fighting for 
these four trophies ; the grand collective record being 
52 matches played, 44 won, 6 drawn, 3 lost; 152 goals 
for and 41 against. 


— ‚ —0 . — 


АА SAD['AILURE-. 


paid a greed old 
«man О Chemulpo 
Til swallow this egg 
at one ро" 
But The onlookers 
* 
ispere А 
"Ford bied ! 
* ** * 
The inquest «as 


held al Chemulpo 


iin 


EVERETT B. (Оапайа).—Хо; the cold tub cannot give 
you “cold.” You must take Burroughs & Wellcome's 
extract of malt with cod-liver oil; good food, fresh 
air (any amount), and wholesome exercise We do 
not reply by post. 

G. S. (Poplar).—Not at present, but we may some day. 


8. K. P. (Reading).—Not up to publication standard. 
You should take part in our various drawing and 
sketching competitions. It would be good practice 
for you, and you might perhapa succeed in carrying 
off prizes. 


Тнов. JACK (E.S. Harriers). —We can only say that he 
ів equally as well known as Jock " as Jack.“ The 
times are official—from Scottish A.A. and English 
A. A. A. books—and are therefore accurate, being 
timed by officials of each body. "Thanks for kind 
wishes and continued confidence in ** B. O.P." 


INKERMAN (Gateshead ).— Don't use charcoal for stump 
work, except for sketching-in your drawing. Get 
a soft Conti crayon, scrape or. rub it down on toa 
coarse-paper pad, and apply the powder to your 
drawing with а stump. “ Michelet” or * Wliatman's 
Not Pressed " paper should be used. In fixing, the 
darks require more spray than the lighter portions. 
If you wish to make a drawing solely in charcoal, use 
the poini, as you would in a peucil-dra wing. 


H. T.—Talbot Reed's Cock House at Fellsgarth " 
appeared in serial form tn our thirteenth volume. 


TAILOR.—You would probably find such а club at one 
of the polytechnies. Go to the Public Library and 
look in the London Directory for the addresses you 
want. 


G. NUTTALL.—1. The “ Book of the All-Round Angler” 
js very good ; it is published by Upcott Gill, County 
Press, Drury Lane. 2. If you cannot spare time for 
the violin, try the banjo, which is much easier. 


C. OBREE.—The most suitable would seem to be “A 
Sailing Punt, and How to Build It " (with working 
drawings), on pages 381, 448, 476, 525 of our twenty- 
third volume (the monthly parts for April, May, 
aud June, 1901). 


V. B.—1. All in good time. 2. The shape of a ship 
depends on the purpose for which she is built. We 
should prefer your No. 2; but No. 1 may be the more 
profitable craft in the trade in which she is engaged, 
and, in that sense, be a better boat. 


TorToISsF.—1. What can you expect for the money? 
2. A tortoise eats vegetables ; it does not eat insects; 
it should be left in the garden ; it does not catch its 
food. A growing lettuce does not require “ catch- 
ing," in tbe ordinary sense of tlie word, at auy rate. 
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PROVINCIAL.—Candidates from all 
rts of the world come to 
ndon for their matriculation 

examination. You need not be 
examined at a local centre unless 
you wish. 


EBOR.—All current coins, foreign 
or colonial, are changeable at 
the usual rate at any money- 
changer’s. You would probably 
get about 4s. for yours. 


COLLIE PurPY (Н. R. P. 8.).— 
Mr. Upcott Gill, “ Exchange 
and Mart" Office, London, has 
a book on the subject of training 
dogs. 

DELICATE QUENTION OX HEALTH 
(R. O. F.).— Read reply to Re- 
pentant." Cold tub every morn- 
ing before breukfast. Go more 
into society. Don't read quack 
books, and keep up your spirits. 


PERSONAL GUARD (A. P.). —New- 
foundland or Great Dane. 


PERSPIRATION (D. D.).—You are 
out of form. 


Н. Н. H.—Seea doctor, lad ; but 
we really think you are worrying 
yourself without cause. 


Various (I. W.).— 1. No; cer- 
tainly not. In fact the tub and 
exercise cure constipation. 2. 
No. 8. Weak circulation. Take 
more exercise and fresh air. 4. 
We cannot advise ou stammer- 
ing in this column. 


VACCINATION (Black).—1. A sub- 
ject you caunot be supposed to 
know much about. 2. Because 
рор are ғо easily misled. 3. 

о; not when you have a cold. 


Mors (Fluffy).—Surgical. Need 
to be seen. 


HoOPRFUL.— You don't tell us the 
cause. Read answers to Re- 
pentant,” R. О. F., ete. 


D. A. TAYIOR.—Newton's Guide 
is oorrect. What you want is 
not “Somebody's Nautical 
Almanack,” but “ The Nautical 
Almanack,” which is published 
by the British Government as 
the standard authority, and is al- 
ways out three years in advance. 


G. TkRMrLER.— The ventilation in a dark room is 
usually provided for by inserting a kind of short 
shaft in the form of a square tube in the roof, which 
shaft has two. or preferably three, flat pieces of 
metal fixed either at the top, or inside, near the top, 
ín such a way that two project from one side the 
third projecting from the opposite side between 
them: in this way the air circulates round their 
edges, but light, as light always proceeds in straight 
lines, cannot get out or in. If you get any dealer's 
catalogue and study the chimneys of dark-room 
Jamps or magic-lantern lamps, you will see how 
these are arranged, and the ваше principle availa for 
the dark room. You ought also to have a similar 
ventilator, formed of flat plates, the edges of which 
cross each other, near the floor. If you care to send 
photos or newspapers about the gale, by all means do 
80. 


Е. Ux MAcK (Brisbane).—1. Your first question requires 
too long an answer for these columna, if it is to be 
answered fully. Briefly speaking, the core of the 
coil is made in the form of a tube, and the wire is 
wound on that : the tube can be cardboard soaked in 
paraffin wax. The brass tube just fits into this tube, 
and the iron, or bound-wire, coil goes inside a third 
very thin tube, which fits inside the brass tube, the 
two cardboard tubes being secured together at one 
end. The brass tube can, of course. be pushed in or 
pulled out between them. "The wires аге joined up 
as usual. 2 No; the winding arrangement is the 
“call,” to ring the bell at the other end. 3 See 
articles on the telephone in our fifteenth volume. 


REPENTANT (Bombay).— Yes; you can hope, if you 
abstain from evil thoughts and actions. Daily ablu- 
tion of whole body; constant life in the fresh air. 
We seldom prescribe medicine, but Easton's syrup 
may be found useful, and Virol, This last is a food, 
and greatly sustains the body. 


G. GRAHAM.—We cannot furnish readers with special 
drawings. You must get them from naval archi- 
tects. All wecan do ia to refer you to our articles 
which describe boats as they were built. These 
boats have proved successful, but any deviation 
from instructions is at the builder's risk. 


HENDONIAN.—It is ordinary tissue-paper, obtainable 
at any stationery shop. The lighter it is the 
better. 


W. WOOLLAMS.—Order from your bookseller Butler's 
Silkworms. published by Sonnenschein & Co., 
Paternoster Sauare, price 1s. 


J. W. P. I.—Get The Seg," price 1s., of Spottiswoode 
& Co. “Shipping Gazette" Office, Gracechurch 
Street, Е.С. 


D. A. P.—There is a book called “ Collotype and Photo- 
lithography.” by Dr. Julins Schnauss, translated by 
E. C. Middleton, published by Iliffe & Bon, 3 St. 
Bride Street, k.c. 


S. С. BATE.—]. Probably, if used locally. Always try 
the loca! bait, and use your own fancy as а change. 
2. You can get any tackle you want from A. Carter 
& Co. 137 St. Johu's Street Road, Clerkenwell: 
corner of Shaftesbury Avenue. 3, It depends ou 
what fish you ure trying for. 


Н. A. Lowrrss.—The rubbing is obscure, but the coin 
would eeem to be а silver penny of the first issue of 
Henry VIL, and, it so, is worth 10s. or more. 


NUMISMATIST.—1. The William and Mary halfpenny 
of 1694 is worth half a crown. 2. We had several 
series of articles on coin-collecting in the earlier 
volumes, but they are all out of priut. 


FOUR AND A-HALF YRARS’ RRADER.— Thanks. We 
have played it ourselves that way, and it would have 
been better for us to have said that there were three 
sorts of fives — haud fives, glove fives, and bat fives. 


COUSIN JaAcK.—Your sand-bux was perhaps gatherel 
before it was quite ripe. The nuts nearly always 
crack unless bound up, some of them years after they 
are gathered; but the “explosion” is not much 
louder than that of the pods on а gorse · bush, 30 you 
need not be alarmed. 


Сокхсов.— Теге is Walker’s “Rhyming Dictionary,” 
which any bookseller can get for vou, but we know 
of no other help to verse-making now in print. 


AnNxXluus.—I. The violet ink will probably fade if left 
out in the sunshine. 2. Learn to swim at some 
swimming-batha ; every swimming-bath has à 
teacher. Never mind “wings”; trust to your 
natural buoyancy. 


OOATBRINGE.—Get from W. Glaisher, 265 High Hal- 
born, Elliott Coues's * Handbook of Field and General 
Ornithology,” price half a crown, and, at the same 
time, "Our Country’s Birds,” price 4s. 6d. These 
two books will start you well on both sides of the 
question. 


A. M.—They lay their eggs in the cracks between 
the boards, generally in some warm place, such as 
near the kitchen grate or hot-water cistern. Squirt 
carbolic acid between the cracks where the cock- 
roaches are most numerous, and use a“ demon trap, 
and you will soon thin them down. 


SKRTCHER.—1. See the printed list of resulte. 2. Any 
of the firms advertising in our monthly parts. 3. 
Windsor & Newton, Rathbone Place, George Rownes 
& Co., Oxford Street; but there are so many, aud 
their goods нге on sale at the stationery shops in 
most of tlie country towns. 


Curtovs.—You seem to have sent а entalogue of your 
whole collection. There are too many for ur to 
mention here. Tanke them to some dealer in coins 
or get Thorburn's “Guide to the Coins of Great 
Britain and Ireland," published by Upcott Gill, of 
Drury Laue. 


KITEY WHITE.— You want cod-line or something not 
quite fo strong. You might get it at Good's, in 
King Wiliam Street, corner of Fish Street Hill, 
where the Monunient is, 


F. N. (Black pool) — Both our “Indoor” and Out- 
door " volttmes are out of print at present, but wé 
hope soon to prepare new editions, bringing them 
quite up to date. 


WOULD-RE ARTIST (Chingford).—There is now a pretty 
stiff entrance examination for admission to the R.A. 
Schools. Studentship is for three or five years, and 
the instruction is quite free, е students having 
only to supply their own materials. The first term 
is for three years, aud the second. or two years 
term, can опу be entered upon by the consent ef 
the Council alter having satiefied themselves that 
the student has made good progress in the past. 


The Headmaster's Bird | 
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Fighting the Flames. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by T. LEMARE.) 
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FOUR YEARS ABAFT THE GALLEY. 


Autho * 


ur splendid slant of wind that took the 

clipper clear of the Channel rushed 
her across Biscay Bay, and nearly to the 
latitude of Madeira. There, however, she 
fell among baffling airs—the captain and 
mate being sorely aggricved—but a nice 
leading breeze soon seut her skipping, 
with yards braced sharp ир, and just“ luy- 
ing her course." 

Meanwhile, the anchors were taken 
inboard, the “fish-pennant’’ and its 
tackle—by which the work was done-- 
were sent below, as also the cables, while 
plugging the hawse-pipes rendered the 
forecastle dry for the crew. Day by day 
the tempcrature steadily rose, the late 
fogs and chilling winds were forgotten, 
the sun grew brilliant and its daily 
altitude higher, while far as the eve could 
reach а vast ultramarine world reflected 
the fleecy speckled azure zenith and the 
lofty sail-clouds. 

A new life had opened for Tom Strange. 

Henceforth he would become acquainted 
with the mysteries and the teeming deni- 
zens of a region so vast that his mind 
was filled with wondering admiration of 
God's handiwork, and the vaiour of those 
bold countrymen who, in times long past, 
nad dared to launch their tiny barques on 
the face of such immense and truchless 
seas. 

Very steadily the breeze drew aft and, 
just before sun-up one morning, Tom and 
Jack Hind beheld a truly magnificent 
spectacle. Away on the port horizon 
loomed what looked like an immense 
pillar of solid silver draped in delicate 
pink gauze, and rose as the trunk of a 
huge branchless tree sheer out of the 
ocean. | 

" What can it be, Jack?" Tom in- 
quired. 

“Perhaps а lighthouse. Let us ask 
Mr. Chart, he's using the glasses.” 

“На! ha ! ha!" laughed the second 
mate. * Did anyone ever hear of a light- 
house sixteen thousand feet high ? It's 
the Peak of Teneritfe, and a beautiful 
sight, боо.” 

“ Does it belong to England, sir 2” 

"No. It'sononeof the Canary Islands 
that are owned by Spain or Portugal." 

Look, look, Jack! What beautiful 
little creatures!" Tomsangout, all thought 
of the Peak being forgotten in the sudden 
rise of many flying-fish seeking escape 
from their pursuers, the dolphin, the 
albicore, and the bonito. 

It was exceedingly interesting to witness 
how the silver-hued quarry constantly 


skimmed through the wave-tops, and by 


thus refreshing their fast-drving wings 
were enabled to sail considerable distances 
before finally dropping back into the 
water. 

There scemed no lack of variety among 
the curious ocean denizens. Several 
porpoises were found under the bow, there 
gambolling to their heart's content, the 
brown-hued, pig-shaped creatures moving 
with admirable ease and freedom, while 
in and out between them flashed many a 
skip-jack and dolphin; and with rag-baited 
hooks dangling from the bowsprit and 


By Joux A. HIGGINSON, 


CHAPTER IV.—THROUGH THE TROPICS. 


jibboom, the watch below caught several 
bonito, swift, drv-cating fish about 
eighteen inches long, and somewhat rc- 
sembling the mackerel species. 

Then up over the eastern sea-rim rose 
in all its magnificence the great sun-disc, 
the benutiful Peak became enveloped in 
mist, and at six o'clock the men and boys 
began another day's work by scrubbing 
the decks fore and aft. 

When Mr. Smart appeared his side 
turned over to others their fishing-tackle, 
and immediately sent aloft all the upper 
booms, till, from the highest point down to 
the chain-plates, both sides, lower, topmast, 
topgallant, and even royal studding-sails 
extended far bevond the standing yards, 
thus increasing the pace, while for days 
on end never a brace was touched nor 
rope-varn carried away, so gentle and 
steady was the breeze. On seeing the vast 
network of ropes and rigging overhead, 
Tom Strange despaired of ever learning the 
names or uses of even one half, yet the 
task subsequently proved quite simple. 

Every rope has its regular place and pin 
on each mast, and when those on the fore- 
mast, for instance, are known, all tho 
others are readily detected, since they 
always occupy exactly similar positions, 
the only alterations needed being the 
words “main ” or mizzen " for fore,“ 
as the case may require. 

Well, the clipper was now in the midst 
of perfeet sailing weather, but despite 
that fact there suddenly fell fore and aft 
an uneasy fecling—the certain ruin of all 
peace and friendship among seamen. In 
short, the knowledge that an expert thief 
was on board, since during an afternoon 
muster round the main capstan Captain 
Strong announced the loss of Mr. Chart’s 
valuable gold chronometer watch. As if 
stung, the hands started nervously. 

* Sce here," the Captain continued, and 
showed them where the watch had hung 
in its pocket on the after-bulkhead, or 
partition, of the officer's room. It was 
placed there the watch before last, but 
four hours later was missing. I must 
have the forecastle searched. It pains 
me to say so, but no honest man will feel 
hurt by, or resent, that necessity." 

* We're willing that you should do во, 
sir,“ a man replied. “~ What say ye, 
chaps ? ” 

“Why, ketch the ruffi'n, to be rure.” 

It was more readily suggested than 
carried into effect. 

Anyhow, every box and bed and article 
of clothing, both in the forecastle and 
deck-house, was searched ; but the miss- 
ing watch could not be found. 

Everyone suspected everyone else, and 
confidence was at an end. The men 
themselves took to locking their clothes- 
chests, and so insulting was that action 
deemed that more than one fight ensued. 

In the midst of the trouble some one 
remembered that Tom Strange’s “ timber 
stack" down below had not been searched; 
and, on opening it on deck, the missing 
article was found inside! 

The commotion thus aroused was suf- 
ficiently acute. In dumb-stricken con; 


of * In the Grip of the Wind,” " Two Chummy Shellbacks," ete. etc. 


sternation the suspected culprit gazed at 
the article, while an outburst of anger 
from the crew attcsted the vehemence of 
their pent-up feelings. 

“Trice him up, сар'п!” a man sang 
out. “ Give the varmint three dozen!“ 
and, but for the prompt action of the 
master, summary punishment would cer- 
tainly have followed, 

“Stand back," the latter sternly ob- 
served. Don't. dare touch hin—I'm 


judge here," and with that he forced the 


boy within one of the cabin doors. 
“Stand there," he added, “and before 
God and these men speak the truth: 
Did—you—steal—that—watch ? '' 

Tom’s face was white, and his limbs 
trembled; but, pulling himself together, 
he answered stoutly enough, ** No, sir.” 


“My word!" a hand exclaimed. “I'd 
give him summat, had I my way." 
Then Mr. Chart broke silence. Cap- 


tain," he said, “the boy has only once 
visited the hold since leaving home, and 
that was in the Channel.” 

“ But you were asleep when robbed,” 
the other returned ; *and there must be 
other means of reaching the cargo than 
through the hatchways.”’ 

There was а deal more talk, but, as no 
light was thrown on the affair, ‘Tom was 
sent to his room, and his box into the 
hold, while Carr and Hind expressed 
deep sympathy with their unfortunate 
friend. 

“But how could my key be taken?“ 
Tom dolefully inquired. “I’ve never 
missed it.“ 

Isn't our door open night and дау?" 
Carr said. * Anyone so inclined could 
slip in and rob you while sleeping.” 

Throughout the following week no clue 
toward detecting the culprit was obtained; 
but by the end of that time the ship had 
almost run out of the fair wiud into the 
doldrums, or those belts of breezeless 
ocean either side the equator. 

Then the hands were kept on deck an 
entire afternoon to replace the heavy 
canvas aloft by lighter sails; and just 
before dark the work was completed. 

That night Carr and Bester kept the 
middle watch from twelve till four, while 
Hind and Strange were, of course, 
“ below.” 

Somewhere about five bells — half- 
past two —Jack Hind awoke and sleepily 
glanced round the room. In the door- 
way stood Bester. Both sleepers made 
no sign, but with great agility the 
looming figure crouched over "Tom's 
bunk, searched his pockets, and, taking 
from his own box some gear, speedily 
disappeared. 

In an instant Jack Hind rushed on his 
clothes, and, keeping in the shadow of 
the bulwark, reached the cabin, where 
Carr was already on the qui vive. 

" He has stolen Tom's key," Jack 
whispered. 

* And just gone down the deck-house 
skylight," Joe returned. 

" Does Mr. Smart know?“ 

„Not yet. See here, Jack, I'm going 
to follow Bester. When I hold up шу 


hand tell the mate we've trapped Billy 
like a rat in a cage." 

With the chief officer Jack presently 
joined bis friend, and hanging in the 
partitioned skylight that ran down 
through the deck-house to the ‘tween 
deck, a rope appeared. 

“The young scoundrel has found out 
an easy way aft,” the mate said. There 
are passages on either side the cargo. 
Hist! " 

The rope tightened and moved—Bester 
was climbing out of the hold. The 
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moment his hands sought firmer grip, 
however, they were seized, and with a 
sounding slap on the ear William Bester 
fell to the deck. There was no chance of 
escape, and in his pocket Tom's key was 
found. 

After breakfast, and before all hands, 
the real snatcher of Mr. Chart’s watch 
was forced to confess the truth, and also 
acknowledged that he had, further, placed 
his own clothes in Strange’s box. 

“ Why + ” the Captain inquired. 

“Сов ' licked me.” 
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* Take your gear out of the house into 
the forecastle," the master said. “ You 
are no longer fit to associate with respect- 
able lads. I am pleased that the trouble 
is at an end," and the men went forward. 

Amongst them the thief spent a 
“warm " time, but during the remainder 
of the voyage he occasioned no further 
annoyance, and thus Tom Strange was 
cleared of all suspicion, while his box 
was made smaller and found a place in 
the deck-house. 

(To be continued.) 
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WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


“Tse meat’s gone bad, and there isn’t a 
bit of anything in the house," said 
Annie dismally. What shall we до?” 

* Well, Bob had better cut across to Mia- 
Mia, and ask Mrs. Owen to let us have a bit 
of salt meat out of her pickle-tub,’’ suggested 
Will. 

Few things pleased Bob better than to be 
sent on an errand to Min-Mia. The place 
offered all kinds of attractions: a tame 
kangaroo; glass beehives; an emu much 
given to gulping down domestic utensils; 
& magnificent peacock whose tail was a 
source of perpetual delight to all beholders, 
and, in a cage, a pair of fascinating 
possums; and over all presided a kind. 
motherly woman, whose store-room held all 
sorta of good things. 

Accordingly Bob set forth, a basket on his 
arm, feeling on the best of terms with him- 
self and the world. The only drawback to 
his present comfort was a plague of small 
flies that stuck to his face as though they 
had been glued there, till he cut a branch of 
wild cherry to whisk them away. His path 
lay along a narrow bush track meandering 
through a tangle of scrub clustering about 
the tall, narrow stems of the gum-trees. 
Every now and then masses of delicate pink- 
and-white blossom—the flowers of the 
Australian dogwood— showed against a 
background of green. There were big dead 
trees and fallen spreading branches to go 
round, for the men had been cutting timber 
and the wood lay thick upon the ground. 
Dead, bleached stumps of forest trees raised 
their ghastly forms from the rankly growing 
grass. Beyond rose the Ranges, the sunlight 
gleaming upon jutting crags of granite and 
with deep, coo] shadows in other places where 
the noble waving line of hills sank in and 
made dark recesses full of shade and cool- 
ness. 

Bob came out just on the top of a little 
sandy rise and saw the road right before 
him with Cobb’s coach" lumbering along, 
drawn by six strong horses. The coach 
would need them, for farther on lay rough 
bits of corduroy road—a kind of pontoon 
bridge made of saplings over boggy country 
--and these would tax their strength to the 
uttermost. Then the track dipped down 
again into a hollow filled with Australian 
blackberries, which, with the usual perversity 
of things antipodean, are red, not black. 
These tempted him to linger awhile, and, 
when he emerged, his legs were covered with 
burrs and prickles and his cheeks stained 
from ear to ear. 

Farther on grew some really black black- 
berries. These Bob knew to be imported 
bushes— brought across the- scas from the 
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CHAPTER IV.— AH LING. 


old country and quickly adopted by the 
hospitable Australian so'l. He gathered some 
of the berries, and then his attention was 
diverted by а blue-and-red lorry which came 
fluttering across his path. It was a very 
young bird and he caught it quite easily, carry- 
ing it in the crown of his cap till its throb- 
bings moved his pity and he let it go. Then 
& truly horrible sight met his view: & 
lizard’s tail wriggling all by itself on some 
sun-baked stones. Its owner had probably 
got stuck in some narrow aperture and, 
unlike little Bo-Peep's sheep, had not 
“brought its tail behind it." This sight 
had а ghastly fascination for Bob, who 
remained spellbound till the small appendage 
had wriggled off—possibly to rejoin its 
missing half. A mob of white cockatoos was 
the next nttraction, and then he suddenly 
remembered that business—not pleasure— 
had called him forth this sunny morning, 
and it behoved him to make haste. 

As the track wound uphill, he caught 
&nother glimpse of the main road and of the 
country lying beyond. Here two delightful 
sights met his view. High up on an 
eminence two snowy tents were reared, and 
some young men carrying guns and game- 
bags were standing just outside. One of 
them had shot quite а big thing. and was 
holding it up with evident pride. Bob could 
not make out the shape at this distance, but 
he thought it must be a wallaby. 

Will had said that hill was just the place 
for wallabies. Bob stood gazing intensely for 
some moments, and then his attention was 
diverted by the unwonted spectacle of а 
Chinaman, who came trotting along the road 
with a basket of clean linen on his back. 
Bob had seen plenty of Chinamen in Mel- 
bourne when he was living with Cousin 
Martha. They used to come selling fish and 
vegetables, and he had seen them working 
early and late in their gardens. But this 
was the first time John Chinaman had made 
his appearance in the bush. Bob guessed he 
was carrying that clean linen to the hunters’ 
camp, and he hurried on in order to get 
speech with him before he turned off the 
road. Unfortunately he was not able to 
keep an eye on the fascinating Celestial, for 
just then the track made a precipitous descent 
into a boggy piece of land which was 
completely shut in by the surrounding 
hillocks. This was all the more provoking 
that he was now quite close to the road. 

Suddenly he heard a crashing sound, 
followed bya pitiful outcry. This came from 
the Chinaman, Bob felt sure. And, min- 
gling with the plaintive tones, came a loud, 
coarse, mocking voice, saying what Bob had 


been taught to call bad words, and laughing 


in a hard, cruel way. It made his blood 
boil to hear this, for he knew that in some 
way the poor innocent Chinaman was being 
maltreated. The sharp crack of a stock- 
whip awoke a shriller outcry, and made Bob 
quicken his pace to a run. This was not 
easy, for the path lay all uphill. But good- 
will lent wings to his feet, and at last he 
managed to reach a hillock commanding a 
view of the road. There he beheld the China- 
man sitting like Marius among the ruins, 
not of Carthage, but of his laundry-basket, 
and dancing around him, like a malevolent 
demon, was Ben Doney, armed with a big 
stock-whip, with which he was slashing bis 
unfortunate victim. 

What could Bob, a little unarmed boy, 
do against this ruffianly fellow ? Necessity 
is said to be the mother of invention, and it 
flashed suddenly into his mind that, as his 
voice was sometimes mistaken for Will's, he 
might manage to delude Ben into the belief 
that his late executioner was on his track. 
Accordingly, dropping on one knee, so as 
to be hidden from view, and summoning 
from the depthsof his being the decpest tones 
of his voice, he roared out : 

“ Stop that, you larrikin, or you'll get a 
worse hiding yourself ! ” 

The effect was magical! Ben and his 
stock-whip disappeared from the scene in 
less time than it takes me to record the fact, 
and, as soon as Bob had assured himself that 
the enemy was at a safe distance, he rolled 
down the bank like an indiarubber ball and 
appeared suddenly before the astonished 
Chinaman. 

“ Lilly boy; only lilly boy!" he gasped 
out. 

"Never mind, John. I'm big enough to 
frighten Ben Doney, that's certain," re. 
turned Bob, with pardonable pride. 

"You know ee name lallykin?" the 
Chinaman asked eagerly. 

“ Yes, he's Ben Doney: he's a bad boy. 
My big brother gave him а good thrashing 
once. Didn't he howl too!“ 

“He velly bad lallykin,“ said the China- 
man decidedly. ‘ What your пате?” 

“ Bob Aylmer.” 

“Bob Aylmer; velly good name. You 
my flend. I go to tlooper; I say, ‘Ben 
Doney velly bad lallykin, spoil my sings; 
tly kill me. Bob Aylmer velly good: he iny 
flend; come save me.’ I go before the judge. 
I say to him, *Ben bad lallykin; this 
my flend.’ You соте?” 

* Of course I will," returned Bob, highly 
delighted at the prospect of so much honour 
and glory centring upon his small person 
“ Pll talk to the judge, never fear. Now, 


conic along-with me.”’ 
[John 
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John Chinaman obeyed hig small deliverer 
like a child. The 
laden and tumbled, 
replaced in the basket, 
to Mia-Mia. 

Mrs. Owen, wearing а gigantic sun-bonnet, 
was gathering peaches in the orchard when 
the two strange companions came in at the 


The peacock was Spreading out 


tions. But Mrs. Owen's kisses Were so com. 


that he made an exception in her 
favour. 

* And— who ig this?” asked 
glancing at Bob's companion. 


"He's a Chinaman ” (Mrs. Owen smiled ; 


Mrs. Owen, 


I do? 

here, John, if you'g like to 8top here and do 

e things over again you can 

and irons, and welcome. Гү help you a bit, 

and then you can carry the things to the 
camp in the evening.“ 


Author of < Out of Bounds,” + From Fug to Monitor,” etc. 


ruin and think upon 
perhaps, irreparable loss. 
there is ng doubt but that the Barford boys 

enjoyed themselves 
Were far too busy and eager to take a serious 
“lew of the case, In the morning, however, 


"l CAL 


А amber of our friends were assembled early 

d What had Опсе been the museum, and 

19 то templating with rueful faces the 
ns. 


cide 27 Jou know,” Pollitt began after the 
Identg of the night had been talked over, 
reali, 18 a jolly nice thing. Do you chaps 
bi that all our collections are gone—clean 
up ? 77 

pose vel. по} being a set of jackasses, I sup- 
know do,” replied Dixey gloomily, « Al] 
OW is that 1 had the st collection of 
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доо а CAD, JORDAN | 


Tepeating 


The 


“ Now come in and have a drink of tea; 
Bob. you'll like 
And Bob 


After full justice had been done to ten and 
the Chinaman set to work on his 
damaged linen, and Bob went off on a tour 
The peacock had been so 
kind as to Shed a few feathers Which would 


I've just boiled the billy, and 
& slice of my browny, "ж р know.“ 
knew too! 


cake, 


of inspection. 


"I must be off,“ he said, starting up in 


y Mrs. 


at a brisk pace. 
ut, in spite of « putting the best foot fore. 
most,” the sundial was marking noon when 
€ arrived breathlesg ut the Glen. He found 
Annie Standing out at the door, looking 
anxiously up the track, 
“What a time you’ve been,” 
crossly. 
Come, let's hear his account of himself 
interposed Will. 
een doing—eh, Bob 2 
Doing? I've been doing a great deal,” 
answered Bob vaingloriously, “I met a 
hinaman, and he was being ill-trented, 
and——” and Bob was proceeding to launch 
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Ы Browny—bread made with sugar and spices, 
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CHAPTER Iv. — wIIO DID IT? 


“ They say Litchfield’s awfully cut up about 
it" remarked Appleby, “and I k 


been collecting for twenty 
years? He'd had no end of money offered 
him for the lot, but he wouldn't let it go 
away from the school.” 

A pale, quiet-looking boy who had 
been ooking on and eyeing the 
Others rather narrowly, 
vanced the remark that j 

beastly nuisance, 

“ Hullo, Jordan ! » cried Pollitt, «T 
didn’t know you had anything to 
lose. 

" No more I had," replied Jordan ; 
" but I don’t like other people to lose 
their things." | 

“ Awfully good of you," said Pollitt, 
shooting a keen glance at him. 

“And I'm especially sorry," went 

Litchfield's 
always been Jolly hard on me, but, of course, 
& cad to feel anything but very 
sorry for him." 

“ Jordan isn't such a beast as I thought,” 
Dixey muttered in Appleby’s ear. Whereat 
Appleby gave a grunt which might mean 
anything. 

The queer thing is,” resumed Pollitt, and 
what had been Said at least fifty 
times already—-“ the queer thing is, how did 
it pet slight?” 


could have become 


the prosaic Ann 
him short by saying pettishly— 

“ There-—we can hear all that afterw 
Give me the ment — quick.” 

ob's jaw dropped. The excitement o 
incident had made him clean forget 
practical Object of his Journey to 
Mia. He held out mutely the piece 
honeycomb. 

“I don’t want that. Where's the niea! 
asked Annie in her sharpest tones, and Y 
added, « Come, hurry up, Bob; I'm sh 
Set." 

Bob dissolved into tears, He, too, | 
hungry, in Spite of the slice of « brown: 
“Гуе not brought any," he whimpered. 

„Why not?” asked Will and Annie 
chorus. And then a sudden temptati 
Presented itself to Bob's mind. 

Mrs. Owen hadn't Got any," he falter, 


out. 
“ Well, there's nothing to ery about, y 
baby," Will said contemptuously, A baby 


and five minutes ago Bob had felt himself 
This was a terrible downfall ! 

And, during the rest of the day, as h 
worked by Will's side, or plaved with Pussy 
or helped Annie with the wood and water, 

Usualh 
bright, merry little fellow, and Will berar 
to wonder whether he Was sickening for one 


&ppeared 


But Bob's ill-looks had no connection with 
They were the result of the 
reproach conscience whispered in his ear 
been true to John 
hinaman, he had not been true to himself. 
(То be continued, ) ' 


" Places don't burn up of emselves, quoth 
Dixey, with an air,of wisdom. 

і ' said Pollitt, “told 
me that it was Probably fusion of one of the 
electric-light wires.” 

“ Those who like to believe that can do so,” 
said Jordan sententiously, “J know what Г 
think.” 

He said this in the tone of one who is 
only waiting to be asked for his opinion. 

Well, what?” demanded Pollitt bluntly. 

“ You really want me to say?” objected 
Jordan, as though he would much prefer not 
to speak. 

What on earth do you mean? Go on!” 

“ Well,” said Jordan, “I don’t like to say 
50. but—but 7 believe it was set on fire.” 

What? on purpose ? " 

es.“ 

“Rot!” cried Appleby, breaking іп. « Who 
should set it оп fire?” 

" Ah, that's just the 
mysteriously, 

А sudden Spasm of anxiety shot through 
Appleby's mind. {е remeinbered what had 
taken place yesterday. After their bathe 
together, Hutton had promised him to 


point," saig Jordan 


decision, good as it was, could not avert the 
consequence of Hutton’s previous conduct. 
ad he master known of the boy's new 
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know of it. He had last seen Hutton 

defiant and almost impudent, and the sands 

of his patience had run out. 

When the two boys had got back to the 
school, there was а very unpleasant sum- 
mons awaiting Hutton. 

„Look here!" he cried, holding out the 
slip of paper to bis chum. “Look what the 
fellow's done! That knocks my term's 
report on the head. I did think J should 
keep clear of being sent up.” 

“Well, go to Litchfield now," said Ap- 
pleby. "Go and apologise now, just the 
same.“ ; 

“ Apologise now !” shouted Hutton in а 
frenzy. “Not if 1 know it! I consider 
Litchfield’s been most unfair to me and — 
and I'm not going to apologise. Don't say 
another word about it, Ap.” 

Hutton’s interview with Dr. Templeton did 
not at all improve that young gentleman's 
temper. He abused Litchfield roundly to 
everyone who would listen to him, and at 

length grew thoroughly crusty with his 
chum when the latter told him in plain 
terms that he was a fool. 

“T may be a fool,” cried Hutton; “ but I'll 
take it out of Litchtield—see if I don’t —and 
in jolly quick time, too.” 

He repeated this decision of his right and 
left, until all the boys in the house were 
familiar with it, including that quiet and 
acute observer, Mr. Jordan. 

The mention of Jordan’s name brings us 
back to the conversation on the morning 
after the fire. It was with the sudden 
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recollection of his chum’s wild talk that a 
dreadful suspicion crossed Appleby's mind, 
and when Jordan began to hint at a mys- 
terious incendiary, һе could not repress a 
slight start. 

He knew Hutton's bark to be far worse 
than his bite, and. was sure that his friend 
would never do anything mean or dishonour- 
able; and yet, he remembered that Hutton 
had not come to his study as he had 
promised, and that he had met him last 
thing before going to bed coming in secretly 
by а bnck door and from the direction of the 
museum. 

Now, when Appleby, concealing his mo- 
mentary dread, demanded of Jordan what he 
meant, that self-contained youth declined 
to commit himself, but with every question 
became more and more mysterious. 

When the classes assembled, there was, of 
course, an end to further discussion, though 
the whole school was agog with the subject, 
and eager to know everything that could be 
learnt. The morning over, however, the 
excitement broke out afresh. 

Appleby was walking across the play- 
ground when Hutton rushed up to him and 
burst out— 

“Isay, Ар, do you know what some of the 
fellows are saying ? " 

“What?” 

“That I set the museum on fire.” 

" Nonsense ! 

“ Yes, they do. They say I set it on fire in 
order to burn Litchfield's things and so be 
revenged on him." 

(To be continued) 


Hutton's glare of indignation immediately 
reassured Appleby, and he reproached him- 


self for harbouring even the faintest 
suspicions. 

“ Pooh! Nobody believes it, really,’ said 
he. 


"Some of 'em talk as if they did,” 
shouted Hutton frantically. I'd like to 
knock their miserable heads together. They 
seem to think that because I jawed a bit 
about Litchtield-—— Why, as though I'd do 
a caddish thing like that." 

* Well, I for one know you wouldn't," said 
Appleby quietly. 

Hutton cast him a grateful look. 

“I knew you'd say that, old chap," said 
he. “The bother of it is, Ap, that if it 
comes to an inquiry it might look ratber bad 
for me." 

“ What do you mean?” 

" Why, as it happens, I was out late. I'd 
forgotten the Pater's letter until nfter the 
&chool post, and the foreign mail went last 
night. So I simply cleared out on the quiet 
and ran up to the town, to the head oflice. 
Got it in just in time." 

“ Did anybody see you?“ queried App'eby 
rather anxiously, 

“Not that I know of—except you, you 
beggar. By the bye," and Hutton’s visage 
expanded into a grin, “ I suppose you won't 
split on me.“ 

“ Not just at present," responded Applevy 
lightly, and never thought that the time 
would come when he would remember those 
words again. 


KING HAROLD AND OTHER HORSES. 


BE rapture and glory of being for the first 

time on horseback are a memory which 

the after-years cannot dim. The movement 

is so exhilarating, the position so daring, 

that the rider may well fancy himself a hero, 

a knight of old, raised above the common 
level, and fit to work wonders. 

Yet the wonders here, as in every line, do 
not come without effort and disappointment 
and failure. To hold on is not to ride; even 
to trot and gallop is not the full measure of 
a boy's aim and achievement. He must be 
cqually at home with his face towards the 
head or the tail or the side; he must take 
rates and hedges and ditches; and his final 
ambition—seldom, if ever, reached—is to 
stand on the bare back, not only when the 
horse is in motion but in full swing. 

These high attainments mean many falls ; 
but falls on soft green sward are not then 
what they are later. Besides, it is by our 
falls that we rise to greater things. 

Our first borse that I remember in those 
glad days was Fanny. A fine coal black, of 
Arab strain, she was swift, intelligent, sensi- 
tive. Within a radius of many miles there 
was not another that was fleeter of foot than 
she. Withevery muscle strained, ears thrown 
back, and head needing no touch of bit or 
bridle, she covered the ground like a grey- 
hound. Never was she more in ber element 
than when she found an opponent worthy of 
her steel. I have ridden her on these superb 
occasions, leaving her to her own mettle 
with rein hanging loosely; and so magnifi- 
cently did she go that if I took my eye off 
the goal and looked at the ground it seemed 
to grow black. 

Fanny's foal, little Ariel, was our own; 
and up to a certain point we had the training 
of him. He was the very image of his 
mother—only cleverer and daintier. А more 
loving and docile creature never breathed. 

.u whistled or called to him he came, and 


if hedid not hear we had only to signal. We 
taught him many tricks and antics—notably 
to put his two forefeet on our shoulders and 
pick the bonnet from our head; to stand on 
his hind legs or squat on his haunches and 
beg for bits of sugar; and to kneel like a 
camel that we might mount. This promising 
beast, when first put in harness, was, alas! 
maimed for life through the bungling and 
want of intelligence of the person in charge. 

The next was Bess, the Brown Devil, as 
we boys called her. Wild, passionate, restless, 
she was the incarnation of evil in equine 
nature. With her no liberties were possible. 
Alike ready to kick or bite, she knew how to 
keep us at a distance. In the saddle she 
was tractable enough, though on one occa- 
sion she showed her vile temper. Just аз I 
was mounted and started an end of the rein 
became unfastened. At once she took in the 
situation. For a hundred paces or so she 
went full speed; then drew up with a jerk, 
bucked, and circled round and round. 

Had I kept my seat, as I intended, all 
would have been well. As it was, a voice 
which I never wilfully disobeyed called upon 
me to dismount. In doing this my foot 
caught in the stirrup. I was dragged along 
so for a little; then fell right under the 
animal with face upward. I watched the 
curved movement of the thigh—saw the 
iron-shod hoof come-—counted the nails and 
scrutinised the frog soiled with stable and 
road: saw it coming, coming, as I seeit now 
after the lapse of years. At lust it reached, 
and as it did it grazed my uncovered Read. 

After that, for a time, we had no real 
monarch. Bess never had our loyalty; and 
now in very spite we were becoming repub- 
lican at heart. The crofters’ horses — wild, 
untrained, and full of spirit—fed on the 
upland pastures. It was to them we looked 
for assistance in carrying out our new 
aspirations. Nor were we disappointed. To 


catch and mount in the open an untamed | 


Highland colt is not the easiest of feats. It 
needs strategy, swiftness of foot, and n 
steady nerve. But it was worth the attempt- 
ing. 
Бо, on an evening radiant with the glory 
of the declining вип on mountain, cloud, 
and sea, Alick and Ellerington, and Bill and 
I arrived at Ariemore, the fine smooth 
shieling where the horses grazed. | 

Our method was as primitive as it was 
simple. Each of us was to secure one of the 
quieter and older ponies, and to make of 1t & 
kind of a decoy, that we might get witbin 
reach of the younger and wilder spirits. At 
first the young animals were suspicious an 
shy, and sheered rightaway. After а little, 
curiosity got the better of them and they 
came snifting around. This was our time, 
and we invariably used it to advantage. 
When near enough we each picked our steed. 
There was a quick spring, an unerring 
clutch, and off we went. Clutch we must, 
and that firmly; for frequently so furious 
was the stampede that we were carried clean 
off our feet, still holding grimly by the mane. 

Soon the savage pace slackened or caute 
toa standstill. Then up we went, and the 
fun began. Away we sped like the wind, 
along the level plain and down the green 
slope, hurrahing, cheering, terrifying the 
solitudes and the silences. We had nothing 
to guide our chargers but our bonnets an 
handkerchiefs; yet these, if skilfully managed, 
can do much in a fix. 

On we directed them straight for tbe broad 
ditch at the foot of the slope. Neck ап 
neck we ran. Over they went—Alick and 
Ellerington and Bill. But my flyer hesita 
ut the edge, stood stock still, and his n 
was thrown into the ditch—a foot short 0 
the other side. { 

When I got out, the poor dumb brute, like 
ә statye of guilt, was standing trembling 
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where he had thrown me. To remount was 
the work of & moment. That evening, as 
the last beams of the sun were passing 
behind Ben Clebrig, he came in a bad fourth ; 
but on succeeding days he retrieved himself 
by winning many a notable triumph. 

Novel as the experience for & time 
was, we gradually got tired of the ac- 
quaintance of our democratic friends. 
Welonged for а legitimate king, nnd 
& king appeared in the person of 
Parold. А perfectly proportioned, 
beautiful bay, sixteen hands high, 
with a grand pedigree and many 
virtues of more worth than a hundred 
sires. At the start he did not take to 
us kindly. We were mere feather- 
weights, and he had been accustomed 
to something more solid and dignified. 
It was only when he found he could not 
throw us, or do as he liked, that he 
and we became the best of friends. 

One forenoon he and I were on the 
way from Balvona to Halmadale. We 
were going nt an easy canter, when 
all of а sudden he showed signs of 
uneasiness which developed into ab- 
ject terror. He shied and backed and 
trembled as if an alligator or boa con- 
strictor lay across thé path, and no 
urging would make him go forward. 

The road was clear, with the excep- 
tion of a man in black who stood some 
fifteen paces ahead, and tiere could 
be nothing to excite fear in that. At 
length I had to turn him off the high- 
way, and he went reluctantly, moving 
sideways with his face towards the 
objectionable spot. On getting again 
to the road behind the traveller I 
wished him Good morning!" The 
spell seemed at once broken. The 
horse became calmer, though still 
nervous and fidgety. 

The man, whose face was white and 
drawn, with а strange gleam in his 
eyes, came up, and, stroking the brute, 
said * Poor coward!" Then, looking 
at me, he continued: Brave boy, had 
you shown the same fear as your 
horse, and had you not spoken, I 
would have put a bullet through your 
head; for the command of heaven 
must be obeyed !" As he spoke he 
took his hand from behind his back, 
raised deliberately а revolver which 
he grasped, and put it into his breast 
pocket. From the sume pocket he 
drew out & bunch of religious tracts, 
selected one, gave it to me, adding as 
he did so: “You are brave, as I am 
brave ; read this and be good, that we 
may both meet in the Blessed Here- 
after! 

1 had seen many forms of fanati- 
eism and melancholia in those gloomy 
Northern villages; but never before 
had I met a type like this, and I 
knew the man was mad. I took the 
tract, shook hands with him, and, 
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bidding him “ Good-bye,” he and I went each 
on his course. That night in the gloaming 
& figure was seen rushing wildly towards the 
limestone cliffs of Balvona. At noon next 
day the children at play found washed ashore 
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Death of the Bedawin. 


on the white sands of the bay the body of 
& man dressed in black. In his breast 
pocket were a loaded revolver and a bundle of 


tracts. 
R. M. O. K. 


(From a Painting by C. RUDOLF HUBER.) 
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AMONGST MALAY PIRATES: A CURIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


ds longer one's experience of life tho more 

manifest becomes the truth of that trite 
old saying. Truth is stranger than Fiction." 
In former years one of the recognised 
dangers of a seafaring life was the existence 
of pirates, and only comparatively recently 


these robbers of the sea have made their . 


presence known by terrible ncts of cruelty. 


By CAPTAIN PARKINSON. 


The Malay Archipelago and its neighbour- 
hood was, until a few years ago, infested 
with pirates, and many a good ship, when 
endeavouring to thread the intricate channels 
between the islands off the coast of Borneo 
and Sumatra, has been attacked und plun- 
dered by hordes of Malays.. Piracy on the 
high seas almost sounds like romance nowa- 


days, but that it still exists in o modified 
form is known to many merchant sailors. 

A few years ago, when third mate of a fast- 
sailing Singapore clipper, I was first intro- 
duced to a gang of these merciless pirates. 
We had made & splendid passage to the 
Straits ot Gasper, when Calms and light head 


winds threatened to prolong the voynze. 
LOGT 
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Our captain, an old sailor in these latitudes, 
determined to risk a narrow channel known 
as the Straits of Pulo Leate, running between 
two small islands, whereby the distance 
would be considerably lessened. A light- 
house had some years previously been 
erected at the northern entrance to the 
straits by the Dutch Government; but the 
two Chinamen who acted as keepers had 
been murdered by the native Malays, and 
the lighthouse was destroyed. 

When we entered the straits it had been 
rebuilt, and it was supposed that the Malay 
kine of the island of Leate and his subjects 
were so cowed by the action of the Dutch, 
who had punished them severely, that no 
further danger was to be feared from = thei. 
It was not, however, pleasant to contemplate 
the fact that only a few months before our 
visit the natives had murdered the crew of a 
fine barque which had become beealmed in 
the straits, and plundered the vessel. 

Weil, to go on with the story, we glided 
into the straits with a nice breeze astern, at 
the rate of some four knots an hour, the 
island of Pulo Leate being on our starboard 
beat. Gradually the wind died away, and 
when it had almost fallen calm a light air 
met us from the northward. There. was no 
room to manawuvre the vessel, and the only 
course lett was to let go the anchor, which 


was already hanging over the bow, in 
reediness for such an emergency. If this 


had not been done quickly we must un- 
doubtedly have gone ashore, and as it was 
the vessel was only lying in about four 
fathoms of water. 

Up till now there had been no sign of 
human life on the island, except the smoke, 
which could be seen rising above the tall 
cocoanut-trees. No sooner, however, had 
we anchored, than the beach became strewn 
with human beings, and with great swiftness 
about a dozen canoes were launched through 
the surf which beat on the the coral-girt 
shore. Each of the canoes contained some 
half-dozen or more natives, whose short 
siature, lowering foreheads, and malignant 
expression at once proclaimed their Malay 
descent. Few of them wore garments of any 
hind, with the exception of a cloth around 
their loins. Some of the better class, how- 
ever, had attired themselves in shirts and 
waistcoats, whilst one or two boasted 
trousers and boots. The appeurance of the 
boats seemed to indicate that commerce was 
thear object, as they were all loaded with 
choice fruits, shells, monkeys, parrots, and a 
host of other curios calculated to uttract 
sailors. Our captuin cautioned the men to 
keep а wary eye on the visitors, who are 
pioverbially adepts at light-fingered busi- 
less. 

On reachiaz the side of the barque, 
amidst much jabbering and gesticulation, 
the natives commenced swarming up the 

chains, and, in less time than it takes to 
ejaculate ** Jack Robinson,” a dozen of the 
most athletic of our dark-visaged visitors 
hal gained the deek. One man, apparently 
a leader, was comically attired in an oilskin 
Jacket, twill pants, sca-boots, and a battered- 
locking top-hat: whilst around his waist he 
wore a bright-coloured sash, in curious con- 
irast to his other garments. Не could speak 
English fairly well, and at once made his 
av towards the captain, and asked perinis— 
моо to trade with the sailors. His ‘cute 
brady eyes were ali the time taking stuck of 
our ship and its equipments. Of course, we 
had no efficient armaments on board; but 
the neatly polished array of muskets, which, 
although 1 believe they would not have 
stood u charge of powder, looked somewhat 
formidable, ostentatiously displayed, as they 
were, in stands on the quarterdeck. 

Having obtained the necessary permission 
from the captain, the leader, Who it turned 
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out was a kind of prime minister to the king 
of the island, signalled to his followers, and 
presently the deck was littered with a host of 
tempting-looking articles, and a brisk busi- 
ness of barter commenced. Old boots, 
singlets, belts, caps, nails, and disused cloth- 
ing were quickly exchanged for bananas, 
pineapples, prickly pears, mangoes, cocoa- 
nuts, oranges, and other luscious tropical 
fruits. A sheath-knife would purchase a 
nice Sumatra monkey, and a few brass- 
headed nails a cockatoo, a parrot, or & pair 
of pretty shells. Very little money was 
passed, with the exception of a few dollars 
invested by the steward in the purchase of 
a number of particularly skinny-looking 
chickens, and а supply of sweet potatoes und 
yams. 

At about four bells (six o'clock) business 
was knocked otf, and the captain received a 
formal invitation to visit the island on the 
following day, when the king would have 
pleasure in coming on board our vessel. 
All through the night it remained a dead 
calm, and by the cuptain’s orders a strict 
watch was kept, as he did not quite trust 
these apparently friendly Malays. Indeed, 
we all knew well enough that every man 
who had come on board the ship that day 
had been concerned only a few months 
before in the murder of sixteen Dutehmen 
who formed the crew of a barque about our 
own size, the masts of which wight still be 
seen above the water between our vessel and 
the island. However, nothing whatever 
happened to disturb the serenity of the calm 
tropical night, except the barking of the dogs 
ashore, the hum of innumerable insects, and 
the occasional sound of the unmelodivus 
tom-tom. 

Early next morning we noticed a large 
с`пое put off from the shore, in the stern 
sheets of which sat his dusky highness. As 
the craft shot swiftly through the water, 
propelled by a dozen paddles, the native 
wielders of which kept perfect time to the 
music of a kind of minor chant, we noticed 
that his majesty was keenly surveying the 
rigging of our vessel, aud talking with great 
volubility, accompanied with vehement 
gesticulations, to his prime minister, who 
sat by his side. 

As the canoe neared the barque our cap- 
tain thought it well to honour the native 
king with a salute from our two brass 
cannons, which no doubt would serve to im- 
press him with the fact that we were not 
altogether dependent upon his good-nature. 

With considerable ostentation we lowered 
the gangway ladder for his majesty to ascend 
to the deck. He was a small active man, 
with u very intelligent but cunning-looking 
face. He was elaborately dressed in semi- 
European style, and in excellent English, on 
grasping our captain by the hand, bade him 
a cordial welcome to his island shores. 
Then commenced a long conversation, the 
burden of which was sustained by our dusky 
visitor, who wanted to know all about our 
curgo, if any more ships were likely to pass 
tbrough the straits, and a host of other lead- 
ing queries, whieh proclaimed his highness, 
if nothing else, a veritable Miss Dartle for 
“wanting to know." 


After viewing the cabin, admiring the 
guns und muskets, and eriticising with 


evident knowledge our spars and gear, he 
took his leave, giving the captain and crew a 
cordial invitation to come ashore and see his 
little island. As a further inducement he 
promised our captain that he would show 
him many curiosities which no Britisher or 
European had ever seen before. Perhaps he 
might have udded “and lived to tell the 
tale." 

As there was no sign of a breeze springing 
up from the right quarter, our captain 
thought it advisable to accept the bospitality 
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of the dusky monarch, believing that his best 
poliey would be to display absolute confi- 
dence. To offend him in our practically 
helpless condition, right in the stronghold of 
a savage horde of pirates, would have been 
disastrous. I might here remark parentheti- 
cally on the extraordinary deference which 
even these untutored and ignorant savages 
had towards the British ensign which floated 
at our guff-end. 

Well, soon after eight bells the captain, 
dressed in his best go-ashore togs, four 
apprentices, all “ brass bound,” an A.B. and 
myself, went ashore in the gig. None of us 
except the captain and I, who had revolvers 
in our hip pockets, were armed. 

It was no easy matter to navigate our 
boat through the heavy surf, although the 
water outside the line of breakers was as 
calm as a mill-pond, except for the gently 
heaving ground-swell. 

With the assistance of some of the natives, 
the captain and the four lads were safely 
landed. I, in company with the A.B., 
remained in charge of the gig, which we kept 
alloat just on the other side of the breakers. 
The island king wished our skipper to have 
the boat dragged ashore; but he knew better 
than to cut off all communication with the 
ship, and so the two of us waited events, not 
without some misgiving that the visit was 
not altogether & wise one. 

The shore party quickly disappeared 
amongst the groves of cocoanut trees, in the 
centre of which the village was situated ; and 
now commenced our difliculties. No sooner 
hud the king turned his back than a swarm 
of natives, men and boys, swam out to the 
boat, and many of them clambered on board. 
We had strict orders not to use any violence* 
but it eventually became absolutely necessary 
for us to force them back into the water, or 
the bout would assuredly have been swamped. 
Several attempts were made to steal the iron 
rowlocks, which fortunately were attached to 
the gunwale by chains, and it was with no 
little difficulty that we retained possession of 
the ours and boat-hook, the iron hook on the 
lutter being evidently much appreciated. 

After waiting about half an hour I began 
to feel seriously uneasy about the party 
ashore, as the natives in and around the gig 
appeared to be anything but friendly dis- 
posed. Indeed. I was expecting every 
moment open hostilities to commence, when, 
to my intense gratification, I saw our captain 
and the apprentices emerge from the wood, 
accompanied by the king and some of his 
chief ministers. 

This preliminary journey had been pre- 
arranged by our skipper, who, if anything 
had happened to indicate hostile intent, 
would have fired a shot as a signal to me; 
or, on the other hand, if a determined 
atternpt had been made to secure the boat, I 
would have given him a similar signal. I 
must say that the captain was a most tactful 
man; he was relying almost entirely on his 
moral power to frustrate any treachery, and 
this apparent confidence no doubt awed the 
pirate king, and gained his respect. 

The eldest apprentice now relieved me, and 
the rest of usmade a return visit to the village. 
The road lay through a perfect forest of cocoa- 
nut, palin, and mangrove trees. I noticed 
that no women were about, but hundreds of 
men, mostly smoking Burmese cigarettes, 
were squatted on their haunches along the 
road, whilst their wives were away inland, 
working in the fields or fishing at another 
part of the island. It seems that the men 
do no work whatever, except there happens 
to be some mischief brewing in the shape of 
surprising and robbing a helpless vessel. 

Our royal guide first conducted us to what 
he called (his * harbour," a little creek 
penetrating some distance into the island, 
and completely hiddeh by the dense mass of 
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foliage which hung over its entrance. Here, 
with evident pride, he showed us the only 
one of the dhows which had escaped the 
vengeance of the Dutch. His majesty pointed 
out the splendid lines of this sharp. prowed 
vessel, with its huge lateen sails, on masts 
raking aft at an angle which gave the craft a 
smart schooner-like appearance. His little 
eyes sparkling with excitement, his majesty 
— probably recalling to mind some brilliantly 
successful chase after a fat merchantman— 
said, “She makee muchee good passage, 
what you call it? Fourteen knots on wind.” 
“ No let us use boat now," he added, with an 
expressive derogatory shrug of his shoulders. 
Going on board this relic of, perhaps, some 
of the most barbarous piratical escapades 
attributed to the pirates of these waters, we 
noticed that the decks were still stained with 
hardened blood, and there was no want of 
evidence to tell of many a conflict between 
the pirates and their victims. 

The king then took us to his own royal 
residence, which, like all the other houses, 
was built on a kind of stockade some four 
feet above the ground. The distinguishing 
peculiarity about this and all the other 
principal houses was that they were entirely 
built of timbers taken from the wrecks of 
vessels captured in the straits, or else 
brought into what was some years ago the 
pirates’ stronghold, from the surrounding 
seas. All these houses were approached by 
ships’ poop ladders, that forming the staircase 
to the royal palace—if we may so call it— 
being furnished on either side by brightly 
polished brass hand-rails. . 

What was our astonishment, on entering 
the house, to find that the principal room 
resembled in nearly every particular the cabin 
of some large-sized East Indiaman, with the 
exception of the ornaments, which, all of a 
nautical character, were not exactly what one 
would expect to find in a cnbin. The apart- 
ment was some eight feet high, and from the 
walls there hung tastefully coloured bamboo 
curtains, such as one frequently sees nowa- 
days in restaurants and ten houses in this 
country. Inthecentre of the apartment was 
а very handsome cabin dining-table, around 
which some dozen or more revolving chairs 
were ranged. On each side of the room there 
stood elaborate settees, & handsome sideboard 
at one end, and а cabin fireplace, with 
chimney-piece intact, at the other. Then in 
one corner was а full-sized ship's wheel, a 
binnacle and compass, and an excellent 
swinging barometer, which the king took 
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particular pride in, and the use of which he 
seemed quite to understand. He also had in 
his possession quite a number of sextants 
and marine binoculars and telescopes, besides 
several bells, one of which bore the name 
" Albatross 1823." 

I could not but reflect what terrible deeds 
might be revealed could these silent witnesses 
speak out. The captain did approach our 
royal host on the subject, and asked him how 
he got the table. But his dusky highness 
cleverly evaded details, and could only be got 
to say. My father, plenty bad man; he go 
in schooner, and kill crew and bring ship to 
island. Me no do that sort of thing now—no 
good." In imagination we could all picture 
an unfortunate captain and his passengers 
seated around that strangely located table, 
and suddenly finding themselves surprised 
by a fierce and merciless horde of Malay 
pirates, who proverbially never left a soul 
alive to tell of their deeds of barbarity. 

Notwithstanding these painful reflections, 
it was here, surrounded by evidences of 
rapine and murder, that we were right 
royally entertained to ‘as sumptuous а repast 
as the most fastidious could wish for. In 
addition to really well cooked chickens and 
curious assortments of fish, served with sweet 
potatoes, yams, and other vegetables with 
the names of which I am not familiar, was a 
wealth of luscious-looking fruit, not to speak 
of some choice port and sherry, which had 
certainly never been intended for the 
use of a savage king. There was also, I 
noticed, a plentiful assortment of crockery 
and knives and forks, which undoubtedly 
represented the contents of more than one 
steward's pantry. I noticed, by the bye, that 
the monarch himself did not touch a drop of 
the wine, and on asking him if he never tasted, 
he smilingly replied, “ No, sar; I no fire my 
brain: my friend here," pointing to his 
prime minister, “do all drinking for me.” 
I was told afterwards, by a Dutch gentleman 
in Batavia, that this particular King of Pulo 
Leate had only saved his skin by his consum- 
mate piausibleness and astute diplomacy. 

I could not but admire our captain's tact 
with his majesty. It was obvious that our 
skipper still had some apprehension of 
treachery, and he very wisely, I thought, told 
the king & fairy tale about having spoken 
a “man-of-war” at the entrance to the 
straits; whereupon I noticed an exchange 
of quick and significant glances between the 
monarch and his prime minister. 

The king afterwards took us to see his 


storehouse, in which we found a curious 
assortment of arms, of little use, as we learnt 
the natives had no powder on the island. 
But there was also an ugly collection of 
daggers and curved sabres, which from the 
dark stains upon them had evidently done 
duty in many a terrible massacre. Our 
present entertainer, although he called his 
father “ bad,“ was evidently proud of the 
deeds which his ancestors had performed. 
Certainly his“ palace " would not. have been 
so elaborately decorated if it had not been 
for them. Ina burst of confidence he said 
to our captain, Me по care to kill Englise. 
Englise muchee good, but Dutch no good: 
they kill my people; me hate them." 

It was how nearing six o'clock, and our 
skipper, anxious to get on board in daylight, 
intimated to his sable highness that we were 
desirous to embark. As we journeyed back 
to the beach, several of the women came 
out shyly to peep at us, and amongst them 
I noticed two or three who might easily 
have been mistaken for Europeans, so 
fair was their skin. Indeed, some of them 
might, if it were not for their thick and 
protruding lips and huge nose-rings, have 
laid some claim to be called good-looking. 

At the beach we bade farewell to his 


.majesty, who promised to send on board a 


quantity of food and fish, and in return our 
captain promised him & keg of gunpowder. 
On reaching the vessel we found that every- 
thing was ready for getting under way, as 
a light air had already commenced to rutile 
the surface of the water. 

True to his word, the pirate king sent a 
boat-load of provisions to the ship and 
received in exchange the promised keg of 
powder. Half an hour later we were gliding 
slong the straits with a favourable wind 
astern. 

Thus ended one of the most interesting 
experiences I have had with Malay pirates. 
I have heard since that this very King of 
Pulo Leate was concerned in the wrecking of 
a full-rigged Dutch ship which endeavoured 
to pass through the straits; and the crew 
providentially escaping in the ship’s boats, 
a Dutch gunboat was sent to the island and 
the courteous monarch received the well- 
deserved punishment which he had so long 
escaped. I am confident that had it not 
been for our captain’s great coolness and 
presence of mind in suggesting the near 
presence of a man-oi-war, I should not be 
in a position to write or talk anything about 
my experiences “amongst Malay pirates.“ 


THE STORY OF AN ALARUM CLOCK. 


A* ten o'clock that evening, Dick Browne, 

happily unconscious of the plot which 
had been hatched n few hours before, took 
his way to the dormitory, carrying the alarum 
clock to which Pentland had referred. 

“ГИ set it for six-fifteen," he murmured, 
as he wound up the mechanism, that'll give 
me plenty of time to get some grub and walk 
to the station without doing a sprint for it. 
The lugzage will have to follow on, of course, 
by carrier." 

A quarter of an hour later, a loud snoring 
proceeding from the bed in the centre of the 
room proclaimed that Browne was in the 
pleasant land of dreams, for he was а youth 
who slept on the very slightest provocation, 
and would have done exceedingly well as a 
dormouse, had he been called upon to occupy 
a place in the animal kingdom. 


By Р. BEAUFOY. 


PART II. 


Presently there came stealthy steps upon 
the carpeted passage without, and the con- 
spirators glided noiselessly into the long 
dormitory. 

"It's awfully dark," whispered Gilkes 
hoarsely. Shall I strike a match?“ 

"No. Don't be an ass. Do you want to 
spill the whole show? Teel for the clock, 
and don't leave go until you get it. The 
ticking will guide us right enough to the 
mantelpiece." 

“Easy enough for you to lay down the 
law," grumbled the other sotto voce, “ but if 
we're not jolly careful we shall knock over 
something. Hallo! I believe he's waking 
u ee 

"s Not n bit of it. He's only turning in his 
sleep. Oh, how the beggar snores ! "' 

Communing thus, the boys accomplished 


their stealthy journey across the floor with- 
out disturbing the occupant of the bed. A 
moment later they were standing in the 
gas-lit passage outside, and the alarum clock 
was in Gilkes's grasp. 

The alteration was carried out in less time 
than it takes to record ; and whilst the face 
of the clock was left untouched, the dial at 
the back of the apparatus was manipulated 
in such manner that it would sound its brazen 
summons exactly two hours and a-quarter 
after the time intended by Dick Browne. 
The alarum was then replaced in its original 
position upon the broad mantelshelf, and 
the conspirators retired to their own 
dormitory, much pleased with the success of 
the conspiracy, thus far. 

* Good-night, old chap,““ muttered Gilkes 
minor, addressing his chum, as they turned 


into bed. I'm rather anxious to see what'll 
` happen to-morrow—aren’t you? 

Just a little bit. There'll be some fun, if 
I'm not very much mistaken. Good-night.” 

* Good-night." 

And then they fell asleep with as much 
сапппевв as though alarum clocks did not 

. exist, and slumbered peacefully till morning. 

Meantime, Dick Browne was engaged in a 

. similar manner, and when the red light of 

` dawn peered through the blinds it found 

^ him still wrapped in the cloak of the drowsy 
god. Dawn merged into full day, and of & 

sudden there sounded a horrible riot in his 
ears— 

»Br-r-r-r- rr .. Br. r- r- r- -r.“ 

He awoke with a slight start, wondering 
. what might be the meaning of this weird 
noise. After the lapse of а few seconds, 
. however, memory asserted itself, and he 
. recalled the presence of the alarum. Leap- 
ing from his couch, he made a hasty toilet, 
. and went downstairs. 

" You're late, Master Browne," said the 
. housekeeper, in a severe tone; your break- 
. fast has been waiting for you since six 
. o'clock." 

Now the word “late ” is capable of many 
constructions. It may mean that one is 
` tardy to the extent of five minutes or five 
hours. Browne naturally jumped to the 
. former conclusion, and, muttering a hasty 
. excuse, set to work upon his breakfast, and 
then, shaking hands hastily with the old 
: dame, departed from the house at full pelt. 

“The boy must be mad," thought Mrs. 
Harris; '* here's his train been gone this two 

. bours nearly, and he runnin’ off to the 
station like wildfire. Woll, I've known boys 
for five-and-twenty years, but I can’t make 
. them out nohow." 

Undisturbed by any forebodings, Dick 
Browne pursued his way to the station. 
Arrived at the booking-office, he flung down 
a sovereign and shouted rapidly 

* First single to Haslemere, please." 

The booking-clerk surveyed him with a 
cool stare as though he were some remark- 
able ornithological curiosity. 

. “*Th-re’s no train till 8.15 to-night,” he 
rephed leisurely. 

* No train!" echoed Browne, іп a voice that 
shook with amazement. ‘Surely the time- 
table can’t be wrong! It said there was 
an express at 7.30.” 

" So there is; but it leaves at 7.30. It 
doesn't hang about at this station until 9.20, 
you know." 

The clerk spoke in а sardonic tone, for he 
disliked boys, and was never weary of snub- 
bing them when an opportunity presented 
itself. 

* 9.20! " exclaimed Browne. Why—it’s 
only ——" 

The words trailed off into silence, for at 
that moment his eyes encountered the clock. 
In one instant of illumination he realised 
the truth. 

“My word!" he burst out; “ that beastly 
alarum must have played some trick or 
other." 

The clerk was cvidently in no humour to 
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exchange remarks concerning the vagaries of 
alarum clocks. 

“Do you want a first single to Haslemere 
or not? he inquired severely. 

"Of course not. What's the use of a 
ticket if the train's gone?“ 

He was about to add some further comment 
of an angry nature when the booking-clerk 
* closured ” the argument by slamming down 
his window with impatient vigour. 

Browne remained motionless in the little 
office, а perplexed expression upon his brow. 

“Upon my word, I can't make head or 
tailof the business," he pondered. *' This is 
the rummest go imaginable.“ 

He took his way to the post-office at the 
foot of the hill and despatched a telegram 
to his uncle, explaining that he had been un- 
lucky enough to miss the morning train, and 
therefore could not arrive until late that 
evening. The message sent, Browne dis- 


consolately returned to the schoolhouse and 


went straight to his room. 

Seizing the alarum, he peered eagerly at 
the dial. Then a low exclamation of disgust 
escaped his lips. 

“Tt has been fooled about,” he muttered 
fiercely, and it's pretty plain now why I lost 
that train." 

At that moment two heads were thrust 
through the door, and the sounds of stifled 
laughter greeted the enraged youth's ears. 
Turning round sharply, he perceived Gilkes 
minor and his chum Pentland. 

"Oh, it's you, is it?” he asked abruptly. 
“ What on earth do you chaps want here?” 

* We've only come to ask you why you 
didn't catch your train this morning," 
returned Gilkes, with a sardonic grin. 

* You see," added Pentland, '* we take such 
ап interest in you, Browne dear, that we 
couldn't rest without ascertaining the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
ав they say in court." 

Pentland's father was а K.C., and he had 
occasionally accompanied his sire to the 
Temple of Justice in the Strand—hence 
the reference to the form of oath adminis- 
tered to witnesses in that solemn building. 

“I believe you two young cads are at the 
bottom of the whole business," cried Browne, 
ав the blood mounted to his face with 
resentment. ''I'] teach you to play the fool 
in this manner." 

He made & sudden rush in the direction of 
the conspirators, but they had anticipated 
the attack, and were off like the wind. 

"Old chap, it was just heavenly," 
remarked Gilkes minor when they had put 
a safe distance between themseives and the 
enraged Browne. *I wouldn't have lost 
sight of that beggar's face when he spotted 
the trick for all the treasures in Klondike." 

* Wasn't he wild? Poor old Browne! 
Strikes me he'll chuck up crowing over 
unfortunate chaps like you and me after 
this." 

* Well, it serves him right." 

“ I should rather think it does. And now 
we've finished with old Browne, suppose we 
go апа have а quiet swim in the river," 

“I vote we do.” 
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They departed in the direction of the 
stream, and did not encounter their victim 
again until the afternoon. He was sitting 
on a bench in the playground, his eyes glued 
to u newspaper. 

Then a very strange thing happened. For, 
instead of hurling at them a volley of angry 
epithets or seeking to inflict the vengeance 
that he had attempted in the morning, 
Browne rose and came towards them with 
outstretched hands. 

“I want to thank you," he said simply. 

They stared at him with amazed 
expression, wondering what was passing in 
his mind. 

What did it all mean? Here was Browne 
trembling with emotion—all resentment 
gone out of his face, and naught left there 
save a look of intenso gratitude. Had he 
suddenly taken leave of his senses, or was 
he playing some subtle trick in order to 
„Score them off "? 

“ I want to thank you both for doing what 
you did to that alarum," continued Browne, 
speaking in a subdued, awed tone. “For I 
suppose I’m right in thinking that it was 
you who meddled with it.” 

Evidently something remarkable had oc- 
curred to cause Browne to speak thus. 

So they nodded silently, and waited for 
what was to come. 

“ А very shocking thing has happened,” 
went on Browne, speaking in the same 
hushed voice. “There has been a terrible 
accident on the railway this morning, and 
this paper suys that not a single passenger 
has escaped. The whole train went over a 
bridge into the river, and —-" 

At this point the two listeners, well-nigh 
mad with impatience, interrupted him. 

Was it was it the 7.30 express from 
this town?" they asked with one nccord. 

“It was,” replied Brown solemnly. 

For several moments no further word was 
spoken. Then Browne said huskily that he 
wanted to get away to his room and think it 
all over quietly. 

* God bless you, you fellows,” he mur- 
mured, as he shook their hands and turned 
slowly on his heel. 


Gilkes minor and his chum stared at each 
other in amazed silence. 

“This is a queer go,” said Gilkes at 
length, in a tone very unlike his usual note. 

Pentland nodded. 

"Queer isn't the word," he answered. 
„Only think, if —if we had left that alarum 
clock alone—where would Dick Browne be 
now?” 
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Г may sound silly, and indeed incredible, to 

вау во, to the average public-school boy, 
but there are yet mortals living in this 
country —and many of them too!—who have 
mot the slightest conception of what а tuck- 
Shop is. These benighted creatures, it must 


SOME FAMOUS TUCK-SHOPS. 


By GEkORGE A. WADE, В.А. 
(IHus'rated with Photographs by A. SPARROW.) 


be admitted, are mostly of the feminine 
gender, which,“ as Baker minor used to 
say at my old school, “only counts as a 
gender because its inhabitants cannot be 
put into the masculine one, and have to 
be put somewhere |?! 


The ordinary school-youth would certainly 
lay it down as ап ахіот —“ a truth so plain 
to everybody that it needs no demonstration,” 
vide one, Mr. Euclid—that the tuck-shop is 
usually the best thing connected with the 
school, and the institution that could least 


бо 


be spared without shaking the very founda- 
tions of social life! Each day brings its 
trials and troubles to Taylor major or to 
Blitherkite minor; the Latin verb" morn- 
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sweets or not. The number of establish- 
ments that provide for his daily necessities 
in the shape of buns, tarts, chocolate, and 


toffee, proclaim the fact in startling intensity. 
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How would Harrow get on without Cooper's ? 


ing is a strain on Pudding,“ the fat 
boy of the Fourth; whilst the “ beastly 
algebra day each week finds San Toy—so- 
called because he arrived at Rugby on the 
same day as that famous horse won a classic 
race, &nd because he haa rather & look 
of а Japanese youth—ready to mutter un- 
mutterable things against work in general 
and algebra in particular. But the anticipa- 
tions and the prospective delights of the 
tuck-shop help the burdened youths to bear 
the strain, and encourage them through 
many a weary hour, when Greek is a “ deadly 
nuisance, don't you know?"' and Latin 
verse the “ most awful rot." 


The joys of the tuck-shop have before to- 
day been felt by future kings, as well as by 
mere adjuncts of the Baker family. Not 
long ago I had to visit a master at Harrow, 
and, whilst walking with him along the 
terrace behind the library, there came stroll- 
ing leisurely round the corner а black boy 
whose mouth was so full of toffy that, taken 
aback as he was at thus being suddenly 
dropped on, he had not time to get it out in 
order to say ' Good morning, sir," as clearly 
as he might have done. So he just politely 
raised his hat, grinned, and, with a confused 
look, hurried off as fast as he could. It was 
the young Sultan of Zanzibar, whose father 
was then still reigning, but died soon after- 
wards, on which event this boy was pro- 
claimed Sultan by the British, and now rules 
his native country. 

Harrow's tuck-shop is well patronised, 
though several boys are fond of good con- 
fectionery and sweets that are obtained from 
shops in the main street rather than from 
the school tuck-shop. The appetite of the 
ordinary Harrow boy does not suffer from 
his being located “on the hill where 
bracing breezes blow and the air is so fresh 
as compared with that in smoky London 
which lies below him in the distant valley. 


If there ever was &n Etonian who did not 
know the tuck-shop it would be interesting 
to make his acquaintance. You have only 
to take a walk along the High Street at Eton 
during school liberty—say about 2.30 р.м.— 
to see whether the youthful Etonian likes 


Fags can be noticed with faces terribly pre- 
occupied (so far as looks go!) carrying out 
their masters’ commissions with scrupulous 
care. For it will be a serious matter—in a 


physical sense—for the unfortunate fag if 


Generations of Westminster boys have : 
patronised Sutcliff's and Martin's. You should 
take a walk down Great College Street when 
school is off in order to comprehend whata 
part Sutcliff’s plays in the training of future 
legislators. Did you only see Westminster 
boys at such functions as the Coronation, 
the parliamentary debates, etc., you might ' 
fancy that their future greatness was pro- 
vided for by the training they get in historical |. 
scenes and events. When you have done | 
that Great College Street stroll, and seen 
their tuck-shop on a busy day, you will be 
inclined to think that Suteliff's can give 
the Abbey many points as a place for sup- 
plying the“ needs of the youthful soul," and 
then beat it hollow! 

But Sutcliff’s has now gone the way of 
everything. It has, since this article was 
begun, been pulled down to widen the street. 
Martin's is to be rebuilt on a newer and 
larger scale. But Sutcliff's! Alas! West 
minster is disconsolate at the loss. 


—— — — — 


The choice of some schools is incompre- 
hensible. The seniors at Cheltenham College 
practically surrender the charms of the 
school tuck-shop to the juvenile part, so 
called, of the school. You will rarely see 
one of the bigger Cheltenham boys patronise 
that establishment, though you will as rarely 
see a junior pass it by, providing he has апу | 
money at all in his pocket, or can get any on 
loan from a boy who has too much (not a very 
common occurrence)! ‘The senior boys have 
taken to spending their tuck-money at 4 
barrow-stall, which does a capital business. 
nevertheless, for it must not be supposed 
that the Cheltenham student of maturer age 
is at all adverse to the delights of butter- 
scotch or decent fruit. 


Ask any Westminster Boy if he knows Sutcliff's. 


his chief has ordered him to bring cheese- 
cakes and he, having forgotten, appears with 
tarts. Woe betide his luckless person if any 
article be ready to hand by which the lesson 
of mnenionics сап be enforced on the spot. 


The new location of St. Paul's School s 
Hammersmith, and the large number of da! 
boys who attend this old City school, hav 
made the choice of tuck-shops in the locali 
very wide, and have caused several eant 


tioners and dealers in sweets in the neigh- 
bourhood to cater for the troops of boys- 
with-black-ties in ways that promise rich 
rewards to the caterers. Coming in each 
morning by train, staying to dinner at the 
school, returning at night, the Paulines could 
hardly be expected to pass all these enticing 
windows, $hose dainty confections, without 
wanting to sample some of them. 

It has long been recognised (so exhausting 
and tiring is brain-labour to the average 
scholar ; such tonimy- rot is all classical 
and mathematical study!) that our boys 
would collapse altogether after such giant 
éfforts at imbibing learning did not they 
have the advantage of eating chocolates and 
nibbling apple- pasties soon after such labours. 
Hence the Pauline fraternity find the super- 
fluity of tuck-shops very useful, and I have 
not yet heard any of them complain of there 
being too many such establishments. 


Every Carthusian, old or young, Baden- 
Powell included, has at one time or another 
been a most enthusiastic sticker-up for, and 
loyal adherent of, The Crown." No, I 
don’t refer to the British symbol of sover- 
eignty—though the Carthusians have done 
their share in that respect, haven't they ?—I 
refer to“ The Crown " sign which hangs over 
their well-known tuck-shop, and which has 
given it its name. 

You can't get wrong when you visit The 
Crown” at Charterhouse School. How it 
contrasts in its appearance with West- 
minster’s famous shop, with Cheltenham's 
barrow. Here at Charterhouse you find the 
tuck-shop situated in pretty rural scenery, 
amid grounds hidden by trees and shrubs. 
The fresh Surrey air makes you feel“ awfully 
hungry," or the young Carthusian of to-day 
tells you it does, which is the same thing, 
so far as he is concerned. Quite a summer- 
bower sort of tuck-shop is * The Crown," 
which always looks its best, of course, when 
June speech days are on, and when “the 
mater and Clara come down to Godalming 
arrayed in pretty frocks to see “ dear Henry ” 
receive his prize for general good conduct " 
—why does Lumpy always go into a fit as 
he rends that legend in later life? or to hear 
"darling Hichard"—better known to his 
chums as Old Dick "— take part in a French 
play, speaking French in & way that would 
(as his respected mater delightedly informs 
а lady friend) astonish a Parisian. And 
Lumpy says it is true; Old Dick's' French 
would undoubtedly make a Parisian aston- 
ished—very much astonished !”? 


Probably the finest of school tuck-shops, 
о far as the actual building is concerned, is 
that belonging to Radley College. The whole 
affair is on a grand scale, and one may be 
forgiven for mistaking it at first sight for a 
wealthy club-house, a crack cricket pavilion, 
or the sammer lodge of aduke. Standing in 
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the college grounds, it is surrounded by most 
charming scenery, and its general style of 
architecture is attractive. Its red-tiled roof, 
its old-fashioned timber structure, with rural - 
looking windows, its overhanging eaves, all 
combine to make it thoroughly seductive to 
the thoughtful mind. And certainly you 
would think every mind at Radley was 
thoughtful, if you saw the way the boys 
patronise their tuck-shop. Should you 
wish to take a photograph of it any time 
when school is free, you 
can safely reckon on having 
at least a couple of dozen 
Radleyites figuring in the 
landscape near it ! 


The Bluecoat School, 
Christ’s Hospital, is hardly 
likely to do without the 
tuck-shop at Horsham, 
seeing that old Bluecoat 
boys found Evans’s in Ivy 
Lane, Newgate Street, so 
useful, and patronised its 
tarts and chocolate to such 
an extent that four hun- 
dred boys were often served 
in an hour! But at Hor- 
sham they feel like being 
away in a foreign land, for 
a time, and the tuck- 
shop is more than ever 
necessary апа welcome. 
One must confess that it 
never struck the passer-by, 
the City spectator, that the 
youths playing football at 
Christ's Hospital, with 
turned.up coats, looked 
very “starved,” yet the 
way the tuck.shop was 
attacked after dinner was 
enough to make one believe 
that every single boy had 
been “ off colour ” at meals 
for at least a weck, and was 
only just finding his appe- 
tite. Yes, there should be 
a great future at Horsham 
for the school tuck-shop ! 
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Most of the notable 
grammar-schools have 
tuck-shops that do a roar- 
ing trade. Bedford has 
such an enormous number 
of boys now that probably 
its tuck-shops receive more patronage than 
any others at famous schoois. The ordinary 
parent — especially of the male persuasion !— 
usually considers that his couple of sons can 
do quite enough in the way of clearing a table 
of dainties when fairly set going. But what 
would he think had he to provide for the tuck- 
shop needs of over a thousand hungry boys 
such as Bedford furnishes? Truly he would 
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prefer rather to “keep them a week than a 
fortnight.” Manchester Grammar-School 
boys are mortals with an appetite, as ате 
also the youths who honour the celebrated 
Bradford Grammar School with their 
presence. And Lancashire and Yorkshire 
lads will take some beating in the refresh- 
ment department! The youth who can put 
out of sight more pasties and tarte than the 
average Bradford boy must be entitled to 
the deepest respect. So the tuck-shops 
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Evans's has served four hundred Bluecoat Boys їп an hour! 


which provide for the wants of these boys 
have to lay in a goodly stock, and then 
often find, after all, that they have run 
short. 

Verily the genus schoolboy is a devouring 
mortal; and whatever else a good school 
lacks in its curriculum, it can have no 
pretensions to even decent rank without a 
first-rate tuck-shop attached to it! 


STAMP-COLLECTING AS A POPULAR PASTIME. 


1" nineteenth century brought with it 
many changes, many innovations, and 
saw the introduction of inventions hitherto 
undreamt of, yet it would hardly be correct 
to кау that among these latter was the 
Wostage-stamp. There isa fallacy, especially 
*mmon among those who devote time to 
the fascinating and interesting hobby of 
stamp-collecting, that there is an isolated 
fonnection between mentions of the year 
1840, the name of Rowland Hill, and the 
introduction of a Post-Office system. 


By Cecu Н. BULLIVANT. 


I.— THE HISTORY OF STAMPS. 


Now I wish to point out—briefly, it is 
true—a few facts concerning the existence of 
a postal arrangement, not only in England 
but also in several of the Continental 
countries, many years before such a thing as 
& stamp, as we now understand it, was ever 
thought of. The average student of history 
will be able to tell me that in the reign of 
Charles 11., his brother, the Duke of York, 
who afterwards became King James u., 
received the monopoly of carrying letters by 
post, and that under his direction—certainly 


a wise and well-directed project—the system 
was creditably maintained, at any rate to 
such an extent that the revenue of the Post- 
Office, as it then was, increased appreciably 
from year to year. 

There was, too, in the reign of Charles п. a 
penny-postage scheme, not extending, how- 


ever, beyond the boundaries of the metropolis. 


Again, in France, long before the introduction 
of the adhesive stamp, there was a method 
of postage — certainly in this “case under 
private enterprise—in full swing in the 
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capital. Thus, not only in England and 
France, but also in certain other European 
countries, were the foundations of schemes 
and it is to a large extent upon 
ations that Rowland Hill’s 


ble time there had 
nised method for 
hich was known 
" but, being open to much 
being generally admitted that 
there was considerable room for improvement, 
some new and comprehensive idea was 
deemed necessary, & from the 
brain of Mr. Rowland 
а scheme whereby let 
one part of the king 
greatly reduced charge, 
transmission being prepaid. 

letter had been paid for, it was 
h the same design, and from 
of paper which were 
were called 


show that a 
stamped wit 
this the little pieces 
affixed to the envelopes 


" stamps." 
Now let us see what were the first stamps 


introduced into this country. Some of a kind 
had been used for fiscal purposes as far back 
as the seventeenth century ; outside England, 
in fact in Sydney, Australia, before the 
adoption of Rowland Hill's system, there was 
a means of prepayment by the use of stamped 
covers. This was in 1838, quite a year 
previous to the Government's taking up Mr. 
Hill's suggestion. It was in the year 1837 
that this gentleman, the son of a Birmingham 
schoolmaster, p aced before the public mind 
the necessity for postal 


Government that it expresse 
to consider Mr. Hill's project, which was to 
this effect that there should be a reduction 
in the cost of conveying letters of a certain 
weight (from London to Scotland this charge 
was then over 8 shilling) from the existing 
charges to а uniform rate of one penny, the 
amount, as has already been stated, to be pre- 


aid. 
К The Second Parliament of Queen Victoria 
agreed to this scheme, and allowed it to 
appear as part of the Budget. This was in 
1839, but the new system was not in order 
until well into the year 1840. What re- 
sulted from this? In the first place, in order 
to show that a letter had been paid, a “stamp ” 
was introduced (one of these being procur- 
able for the sum of one penny), and this was 
affixed to the paper. This method certainly 
can claim its birth in England, and almost 
certainly Mr. Hill as its inventor, although 
some have ascribed to others the credit of 
bringing the matter to the notice of the 


Government. 


When we consider that previous to this 


letters were three or four days old before 
they reached their destination, and in many 
cases, owing either to theft or carelessness, 
they never reached their destination at all; 
when we take into account the fact that 
the charge was now 80 very much less than 
formerly,—we cannot wonder that whereas 
one person in four used to write one letter 

er year, now the average number per head 
in the United Kingdom is something like 
forty. Such an enormous increase in the 
number of stamps has of course been 

adual ; but it is often a matter of comment 
that but little interest was displayed in the 
postage stamp itself until it had been in use 
for more than twenty years, and that when 
interest was aroused it originated, not in 
England, but in France. 

In 1862 this occurred, and the fascination 
of stamp-collecting quickly gained many 
adherents to the hobby, so that it was not 
long before the “rage “if we may term it 
guch— spread across the Channel. The first 
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adhesive stamp issued—namely, the black 
penny, had been succeeded by many others of 
different colour, design, and value; other 
countries, slow for nearly ten years to adopt 
the system then prevailing in England, 
had made rapid strides between 1850 and 
1859, so that, when stamp-collecting was 
once fairly started, it found almost imme- 
diately many enthusiastic and lasting sup- 
rters. 

The need of improvement in the matter 
of severing stamps the one from the other 
neatly and expeditiously led to the adoption 
of perforations of one or another kind, and in 


1847 was issued a red-brown stamp of the 
edges of which 


however, were 


quickly made both in the matter of perfora- 
tion and adhesion, for the adoption of a 
different system of the former, and the use 
of more carefully prepared and selected 
chemicals in the gum, brought into existence 
issues of stamps which could be easily and 
neatly severed, and of which the paper 
would not change in colour, as was formerly 
the case, especially in that of the two- 
penny blue. In a grent measure this dis- 
coloration of the paper cun be accounted 
for by the action of chemicals contained in 
the ink used for printing. 

Between the years 1864 and 1874 was а 
time of great activity, both for the collector 
and the philatelic writer, for investigation 
shows that much of the valuable literature 
compiled on the early issues of stamps owes 
its origin to this period. Of recent times the 
study and collecting of stamps have materially 
increased, being no lonver the idle pursuit 
of schoolboys, but the object of appreciation 
and interest to men in all grades and 
positions of life. The founding and organis- 
ing of а recognised institution called the 
Philatelic Society have resulted in an inter- 
change of ideas between men of wealth and 
influence, and have furthermore brought 
about a widespread interest in a subject 
N to adherents both young and 
old. 
The number of philatelists at the present 
day it would be impossible to estimate, but 
to judge by the profitable businesses carried 
on by those who make a recognised living 
out of the buying, selling. and exchange of 
specimens, the number must be very large 
indeed ; and doubtless, ns the issue of stamps 
becomes larger, the value of their acquisition 
more widely understood, and the help which 
they give to students of history and geography 
appreciated, the ranks will become consider- 
ably swelled. 

In 1871 an important step was taken when 
it was announced that henceforth all letters 
of a weight up to one ounce would be carried 
to any part of the United Kingdom for one 
penny, whereas before the charge had been 
one penny for a weight not exceeding half 
an ounce. No article on the history of 
stamps—even though, like this, necessarily a 
short one—would be deemed at all compre- 
hensive without some reference to the guides 
and albums which were published in the 
early days of stamp-collecting, and which 
helped largely to the classification and dis- 
tribution of the stamps in a proper manner. 
They were at first most modest productions, 
not comparable with those issued to-day 
by leading London firms, yet they play 
no inconsiderable part in the history of 
the postage-stamp for reasons which are 
obvious. 

Just a few more words before this chapter 
closes. We should notice the stimulus given 
to philately by the exhibition of 1897, 
opened by the Duke of York, the President 
of the Philatelic Society, and the results of 
the recent adoption of a syetem of Imperial 


Penny Postage. 


(To Le continued.) 
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White to play A 


A wt I- played tournament game t 
following between Pillsbury (White) 
Wolt (Black) ; a Queen's gambit declined. 

White Black 
1. P-Q 4 P—Q 4 
2. P—Q B 4 P-k3 
3. Kt -QB8 Kt—K B 3 
4. B—Kt 5 Q Kt -Q 2 
5. Kt — B 3 (a) В--К 2 
6. P—K 3 Castles 
7. R — B sq. P- Kt 3 0% 
8. PxP PNP 
9. Kt K 5 B— Kt 2 

16. P- B 4 P-Qns | 

11. B—Q3 P- B 4 

12. Castles P- B 5 

13. B—B 5 P— Kt 4 i 

14. R—B 3 R—K sq 

15. R-R3 P—Kt 3 

16. B—Kt sq. Kt x Kt 

17. BP x Kt Kt —Q 2 

18. Bx B RxR Į 

19. Q—B 3 Kt — B sq ' 

90. R — B sq. —Q2 | 

21. Q—B 6 P. Et 5 (() 

22. Kt R 4 —B 2 ie 

93. Kt—B 5 B B sq à. 

24. R-R 6 P—R4 m 

25. R- B 4 R— Kt sq. И 

26. ВхР (4) R Kt 3 Г, 

27. Qx QR Kt x B (е) }, 

28. Q—K B 6 R—K sq. (/) |. 

29. R—B sq. BK 3 ou 

30. Q—Kt 5 K—R sq. ^ 

31. CR 5 Kt—Bsa Û 

32. Ktx B R x Kt 

33. RxR Resigns. 

Notes. б 
PVP. PI ` 


(a) Some players would try 5. 
6, Kt x P, andif now Kt x Kt, 7, B x Q, B- 
5 ch., and Black should win. \ 

(b) A better development would 
Kt —K 5. 

(c) This allows the Kt to go to R 4 * 
B 5, and thus weakens Black's gam? ai 
more. He should have played R—B 84. 

(d) A clever move, for it KtxB, 0. 
R x Kt. 

(e) It QxQ, then 28, Dx P ch., and: 

* 

by 1 


(f) Ktx R would be followed | 
or 


P x Kt, and then R—R 5 and Kt 5; 
—Q—K 2, 30, Q-Q Kt 6. 


سم — 


Solution of No. 621.— 1, R—Kt 6, 
2. B-R 7, P—R 6. 3, R—Kt 6, KK 
4, R- Kt sq. mate. 

Solution of No. 622.—1, R—Kt 7, U 
(or a, b, c). 2, K Kt 5, Qk 7. 


Y 

), B—B 4, and 4, Q mates. (а) 9—09 3. 2, 
RxP, Kt—B 7. 3, Qx Kt ch, K * . 4, 

. 623. RxQ mate. (b Q—K 3. 2, RxP ch., 


QxR. 8, Q—Kt 8 ch., etc. (c) P—Q 3. 
2, Rx Q, etc. The P at © B 6 prevents 1, 
5 R—Q B sq., and that at K B 6 prevents two 
— — duals. The K RP is required when the K 
2 moves to K 4 and K B 3. 


Ae 
7 
le, 
A ا‎ 
~0000 


USKUP, 


OUR “ВОР” DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 


. 


: Problem No. 17. 
By Е. B. Hickox (London). 


three (3) ae 


лепі game 
огу (Whi 
ambit фей 
Black 
p—Q i 
P -k3 
КЕКВ 
Q Kt--Q: 
В--К 2 
Castles 
p—Q Ki 
PVP 
B- Kt: 
PQ E; San composed and sent to us on в 
neatly drawn diagram, it makes a very 


Yj, 
POL, 


— 


Wi 
YY) 2 
( ) 7 ГА 
Yj 
ЖЯ 


2 
ГА 
^ 
Й 
м 1 


WHITE 
White to move and win. 


—p 4 : 

e creditable production for a young player. It 

рки will be found ќо be a compound shot." 

R-ks — 

Pkt: SoLUTION To PnonLEM No. 16. 

Kt x M 

Kt 0? By E. Carp. 

RxB Position: Black men on 2, 4; kings 15, 26. 
White 


Kt-Bs White men on 17, 23; kings 1, 12. 
_0 to move and draw. An example of perpetual 
p—kt ivcheck. 


—B2 *17—14 1—10 .*16—11 *14—10 
p-P& 26—19 19—23 26-- 22 25—21 
p—Ri *14—10 *12—16 *10—14 *10—14 
RK: 15— 6 23—26 22—25 2— 6 
Вк! Continue *11—7 and drawn. 


Black's last move shows that in averting 
RK x the see-saw draw he loses a piece, and only 
Ki draws that way. The "star" indicates 


k- ha essential or important moves. 


Kt B. 


Kt-B* 
R=. 
Rez GAMES. 
Game No. 14.—“ OLD FOURTEENTH.” 
15 750 11-15 23—14 18-27 6—1 
kt, 1, 23 — 19 9—18 82-23 10—14 
n (x 8-11 (f)21—17 6— 9 1— 6. 
pmen 22—17 18-22 13-6 14—18 
0 4— 8 25—13 2—9 19—15 
to MO. 17—13 15—22 17—13 (j)5— 9 
is p 15—18 (0) 80—25 9—14 6—22 
пей 24—20 bis 13— 9 18—25 
if 11—15 25—18 14—18 29—22 
40 28—24 (h) 1— 5 23—14 15—25 
p xP 8—11 (i)18—14 10—17 Drawn 
(d) 26—23 9—18 9— 6 


ole (e) 8— 8 97—23 7—10 
and F^ (a) This move completes the formation 
known as the “Old Fourteenth,” which has 
acquired the name through being the 14th 
game in an eighteenth-century treatise 
|. bY Payne. Black may safely refuse it in 
several ways, but although strong for White, 
+ Black has considerable strategical resource. 
T In its early stages it abounds in beautiful yet 
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intricate phases, and the player of either side 
с familiarise himself with these before 
adopting the opening. 

(b) The best; although 25—22 makes good 
games. 

(c) So far White’s play is necessary and 
orthodox. If he does not so form up in 
response to Black’s aggressive play he gets в 
cramped and dangerous game. 

(d) 25—22 also leads to safe play. 

(e) A strong line; 18—22 is also good. If 
9—14, White must play 31—26; then 6—9, 
13—6, 2—9, 26—22 ; now if Black play 9—13, 
22—17, 13—22, 20—16, 11—20, 21—17, 
and White wins by an old and brilliant 
stroke combination. Instead of 9—13, 
Black can play 1—6; then White may 
go 32—28, 3—8, 30—26, 9—13, 19—16, 
19—19, 23—16. At this stage Black must 
not play 8—12, or White wins by 24—19, 
making another “long shot.” Instead of 
8—12, Black must go 13—17, 22—13, 8—12, 
24—19, 15--31, 26—22, and after the ex- 
change positions are equal. This is all 
typical of the “ catchy ” nature of the open- 
ing, which should be fully studied up from & 
learner's handbook. 

(f) 30—26 is a sound alternative ; 27—23 
loses. 

(g) Sound but 27—23 now gives good 
strategical scope for White, making pretty 
although complex games. 

(Л) 9—14, 18--9, 1—5, is good for Black. 

(i) The 17—14 sacrifice is shown to draw 
in Kear's “ Sturges’ Guide," but a discussion 
in certain newspaper draughts columns this 
year by expert analysts prove it a loss. 

(j) This pretty combination shows that 
White's rear attack with king is sufficiently 
discounted to keep Black’s game safe. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Firra ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


Career Choosing: What I would like 
to be in life—and why. 


tothe extent of Two Guineas 
subject contained 


үү offered Prize-money 
We append our 


for the best statement on this 
on а half-sheet of note-paper. 


award : 
prize 103. 6d. each. 


€. WILSON, 8 Oakhurst Grove, East Dulwich, F. R. 


[Schoolmaster.] 
DIGBY Сонрох Harris, Naini Tal, Kumaon, India. 
[Editor.] 
[Milli- 


Donis WEBSTER, Ravenscroft, Wildermere. 


tary Nurse.] 
KATIILEEN M. FURNRSA, 25 Linden Mansions, High. 


gate. X. [Hospital Nurae.] 


CERTIFICATES. 
(Names stand approximately in order of merit.) 


R. A. H. Goodyear, Tune Street. Barnsley ; Joseph 
W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby; Howell Henry 
Francis, 24 Hillsboro’ Road, Hillsboro’; Alexander 
Walker, Lebanon Villa. Dunkeld Кова, Perth ; William 
F. Spalding. Borough Council Depot, Cottenham Koad, 
Hornsey Rise, N.: Alexander Momson, 3 Campbell 

Glasgow ; Brian Alfred Harris, Oak 


Street, Maryhill. 
Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; Elizabeth Bell 


Cottage, 
Scott, c/o J. & W. Scott, drapers, Chirnside ; Howard 
Airedale, Ferrybridge, Yorks; 


Matravers Ashley, 

Charics Sugden, 9 Hemberton Road, Clapham, . W.: 

George A. Halliday, c/o Warden's Office, Coolgardie ; 

Charles William Isherwood, 16 Oakhill Street, Cheet- 
Douglas John Davis,? Dornton 


ham Hill, Manchester ; 
Road, Balham, 8. W.; Fred Scholefield, 34 Edinburgh 


Road, Upper Armley. Leeds: Gerald Brown-Westhead, 
Villa St. Laurent, Cannes; Maud Forrester Brown, 
89 Conduit Road, Bedford; Frederick Webb, Postal 
Staff, Preston; Ernest James Doble, Unley, South 
Australia; Harold B. Hewlett, Abbotsford, Withing- 
ton, Manchester: Edward B. Powell, 49 Ermine Road, 
Hoole, Chester; Frank Terry, 127 Princes Street, 
Sydney, N.8. Wales; William Mathews, 118 North 
End Road, West Kensington, London, W.; Alexander 
Armour, 19 Sutherland Road, West Ealing, w.; David 
Coutts, 47 Keir Street, Pollokshields, Glasgow ; John 
Pope, Trenwheal House, Penare Road, Penzance, Coru- 


wall; John Reginald Ney, 4 Church Street, Кап 


"aper. 
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Reece, Cross Колі 


Shilton, Hinckley ; Thomas John 
Glam, ; Ernest F. 


Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, 
Lewis, 7 Abbeville Road, Hornsey, N.: John C.S. Burt, 
20 Lancaster Road, Stroud Green, N.; Thomas B. Hill, 
6 Albemarle Street, Ashten-under-Lyne, Lancashire ; 
William Moffat, 2 Howard Street, Edinburgh ; John 
Futter, George Street, Horbury, near Wakefield ; 
William Futter, Gunthorpe, E. Dereham, Norfolk; 
Lewis George Corner, Sunnyside, Walpole Road, Bas- 
combe, Bournemouth; William Claude Venn, Hope- 
ville, Gloucester Road, Bristol: E. Gower Hammond, 
White Horse Hotel. Storrington, near Pulboro', 5ussex ; 
Aldewin Bernard Pengilly, Koolunga, South Australia ; 
George F. Good, 49 Regent Street, Portsmouth ; Alex. 
D. MeLean, 23 Causeyside Strect, Paisley, N.B. : Ernest 


D Burrin, 12 Meadow Road, Fentiman Road, S. Lam- 
beth, &.w.; Reginald George Hills, Hove Cemeterv 
ejo K. K. 


Lodge, Hove, Sussex: N. M. Muzumdar, 

Da plitary. Thakordwar Road, Bombay, India ; Frank 
Vincent Thicke, 104 Heidelbergerstrasse, Darmstadt, 
Germany ; J. Bernard Higgins, Lyndenhurst, Linden 
Road, Bournville, near Birmingham ; George Pleas- 
ance, 38 Rendlesham Road, Clapton, Х.К. ; Herbert L. 
Sackett, 114 Bishopthorpe ltoad, York; Atkinson 
Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester : M. S. T. Elliot, 16 
Elm Grove, Southsea ; Frang Max Heindl, 16 Crofton 
Road, Camberwell; George Homeward, 6 Warner 
Street, Trinidad, B. W. I.; David George, Bank Cottage, 
Waunarlwydd, Swaneca ; Bernard W. Wright, Litford 
Cottage, Ennis, co. Clare, Ireland : Algernon Charles 
Bradbury, 43 Chatsworth Road, East Pralirau, Mel- 
bourne, Australia: Eric Lawson, Talavera ‘Terrace, 
Wellington, New Zealand ; Maud L. Walton, Herne 
Villa, kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony : Leonard 
Arthur Pavey, 10 Erith Road, East Ham, Essex, Е, ; 
J. Eustace Guest, P.O. Box, 606 Island Pond, Victoria ; 
Laura Lamonby, Abbot's Bauk, Penrith, Cumberland ; 
Jan D. Laing, Bank House, Fortrose, Seotland ; Jobn 
Williams, Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria. Aus- 
tralia; Oliver Wheeler, Box 167 Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada: George James Lillystone, 60 Albion Grove, 
Barnsbury, N.; Charles Н. Sheffield, Holmlen. 136 
North Road, Southend-on-Sea, Essex ; D. Nesbitt- Kemp, 
84 Knollys Road, Streatham, London; George William 
J6 Elliott Terrace, Newcastic-on-Tyne ; 


Armstrong, 
James McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New Shildon, 
co. Dublin: William Hodgson, The Vicarage, 

Durham; William Sykes, 


Eastgate, R. S. O., co. 
Lynwood, 8% Wennington Road, South 
Hamilton Simpson, Steppeyville, Rock Aveuue, New 
Brompton, Kent; William G. James, 48 Lansdowne 
Комі, Croydon, Surrey: F. W. Balter, Infield, Burrow- 
in-Furness, Lancashire: William Henry Malcolimson, 
6 Churchill Terrace, Balls Bridge, Dubliu; J. Alex- 
ander Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, New Zenland ; 
Richard H. Wilson, 344 Renmuir Street, Tooting, 5.W. ; 


Lionel Taylor, 83 High Street, Newport, Mon. 


pore; Joseph 


Our Weekly Cricket Competition. 


[Continued from p. 31.] 


13.—* MODEL OF PAIR OF LEG-OUARDS.” 
Prize bat winner: HENDERT M, WALESLY, Earsham 
Btræt, Bungay, Suffolk. 


14.— Best MODEL OF A CRICKET-BAG.” 
Prize bat winner: WILFRED A. COLLINS, 8 New 
Park Road, Chichester. 


15.—* Best DESCRIPTION OF a County Матен" 
Prize bat winner: GOWER HAMMOND, White Horse, 
Storrington, near Pulboro', Sussex. 


16.—“ DRAWING OF THE EDITOR PRESENTING A 
PRIZE ВАТ.” 

Prize bat winner: HERRERT N. CLARK, Litten 
Terrace, New Purk Road, Chichester, 

Consolation Prizes (“ B. O. P.“ Knife): John Robert 
Johnson, 219 Bramhall Lane, Stockport; George W. 
Barber, 19 Broadwater Down, Tunbridge Wells; 
William Shaw, 5 Arnside Road, West Bowling, 


Bradford. 
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T E. L. (Old Trafford).—Persevere by all means. 


You 
would do well to take part in our sketching and 
drawing competitions, as you would then learn 
where you stand with other amateurs of your 
own age. 


OLD * В.О.Р.”-ттЕ (Stockport).—We will bear the sub- 
ject in mind. Your clear writing ought to win you 
a good place in our Handwriting Competitions. 
Have you ever taken part in them ? 


H. D. (Page Green).—1. Other readers are finding the 
details sufficient in every way, 2. No: the articles 
were written expressly for our pages, and the author 
has no book on the subject. He is a professional 
yacht-designer and nautical draftsman, 


PinG-PoNG.—Write to John Piggott, of Cheapside, 
London, as to prices, etc. 
A. T. (Stratford). —No ; the“ B.O.P." is not “ registered 


as а newspaper," nor can it be under the present 
Post-Office regulations. It has to go by book post. 


R. H. C. and others.—Quite impossible for us to-read 
the early attempts at story-writing of our readers 
and say what we think of the plot, style, ete. Life 
is too short, and daily engagements too pressing. 


AN OLD RrADpEnR,—* Panibardi, the Hooded. Snake,” 
was in our fourteenth volume. It was û serial story 
in six chapters. 


Teppy.—Use gold-size putty, that is, putty made 
of whiting and gold size. Tt sticks better than the 
common kind and sets harder. 


RUNNING DEER.— You сап buy Fennimore Cooper's 
Indian stories in one volume arranged in their 
proper order. The title is " Leatherstocking Tales,” 
and the book is published by Routledge. Order it 
through your bookseller, 


W. MAIN.— As a rule the worker bee dies owing to the 


sting and a portion of the gut being left in the 
wound, but the queen bee ean withdraw her sting 
easily, and consequently does not die. 


— — — 


“Оһ, what a time we're having!“ 


LI 


F. Kkur.—Vou might get a suitable fishing-bost 
second-hand, for about a hundred pounds. No cery. 
ficate is required tor yaclitsmen. You will have to 
pay port dues, which you will find given in “The 
Shipping World Year-Dook," or ме such publica 
tion. You might find a suitaule craft among the 
old sailing trawlers of Yarmouth, Grimsby, or Hall, 
or other ports on tlie East Const. 


A. M.--1. We have had articles on the subject, now om 
of print, but too recently for us to return to th 
subject just yet. 2. We know of no badge, 


J. B. H. It is a William the Third shilling, worth 
half a crown, if not much defaced, 


DL. W. Sovisspy.—Thank yon for your cutting and 
interest you have taken in the matter, à 
Winsor & Newton of Rathbone luce have; 
believe, a book on Pastel Drawing, 


J. WrsTERN.— The article on Tea Planting appeared 
June 1898, but we ean tell you no more, d 


C, LITTLE, Surely it would be simpler to write dint 
to the firm, than write to us for us to write to thar 


D. SINGLETON,.—See the advertisementa in our mont 
part, or in „ Nature" or “Science Gossip." ii 
the country there is Mr. Charles Jefferys, Tetbury, 
Gloucestershire, who issues a price list like ШЕ 
London firms. 


Н. JEFFREYS.—Sorry that we cannot identify the egg 
from your descriptions. There are so many of ti 
sıze 80 very much alike. 

OrFicE.— We sympathise with you in the hard timeya 
have had, aud hope it will be the worst vou havet 
go through. The bells should not weigh overs 
couple of pounds nor cost more than a coupled 
shillings. 

Hork.—1t isa good idea. but the Sime result woah ii 
obtained by your putting your money into the Pos 
Office Savings Bank. You would then have Garem 
ment security, which is far better than any the pe 
prietors of a magazine could offer. Even if the 
magazine were to enter on the adventure the pe 
prietors would put the funds into the bank, and fa 
miglit just as do that at first hand amd s 
avoid the necessity of keeping two sets of accounts 


\ 1] 
Wel 


W. J. P.—The coin is worth eighteenpence Of mit 
It is an lrish ynn-monev half-crown of ШЕЕ 
The obverse has JACOBUS. Г, DEI GRATA 
the bust is laurcatel and looks to the left Th 
reverse has MAG. BR. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. ine 


centre is à crown through which run two sos 
erossed between I. and R. Over the crown js 2 

(thirty shillings есте —two and sixpence English: 
over that „ and under the crown is MAY, W 
month of that whieh it was struck м 
Interesting coin and worth 


is 169 
Near 11 
keeping. 

ured plates of all 


are now out of p? 


NATURALIST. We have had eol 
subjects you mention, but thi 
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‘The Pride of Other Days. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by A. B. CULL.) 
[H.M.S. “The Duke of Wellington," one of the last of the old Three-deckers.) 
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The Boys Own Paper. 


FOUR YEARS ABAFT THE GALLEY. 


By JOHN A. HIGGINSON, 


Author of “Jn the Grip of the Wind," “ Two Chummy Shellbacks," etc. etc. 


* (wish, swish, swish, swish.” 

In streams the water ran down the 
sides of the clipper as helplessly she 
rolled on a molten-like sea. 

Not a breath of air relieved the chaf- 
ing canvas, nor was а square inch of 
ocean ruffled by the faintest “ cat's-paw."' 

Drift and roll, and roll and drift all dav 
long under ascorching sun that pained the 
eve, and blistered the paint and pitehy 
seams into bursting bubbles. 

Masts, beams, and timbers groaned 
under the strain, and the rigging suffered 
more injury than in a hard gale. 

In short, ship and crew were equally 
distressed. The latter loudly bemoaned 
the precious time thus lost in the record- 
destroying calm, while the “ farmers "— 
those running clear of wheel and lookout 
by night—no longer enjoved their usual 
repose, and the vards were continually 
swung to some illusive air. 

Anyhow, the vessel kept her head in the 
right direction, andonasweltering Sunday, 
twenty-one days out, she crossed the 
Line. 

That fortunate accident saved the boys 
from the penaltics meted out to those 
first completing that achievement, yet, 
nevertheless, the three youngsters quietly 
reached the forecastle-head, and by means 
of a rope determined to enjoy a swim. 

“ Hold hard!" a sailor exclaimed on 
discovering their intentions. Don't you 
see that chap watchin’ ye?” and he 
pointed toward the fin of a large shark 
that appeared a few fathoms off. 

While gazing at the great fish a sudden 
splash under the stern attracted attention, 
and in a moment 


“The great grey robber shark with black fin hoist 
Like pirate's sail, and slimy belly of pearl, 
A spear-blade gleaming as it cuts the blue,” 


suddenly disappeared. 

A few moments later, however, Mr. 
Chart sang out sharply, and the watch 
on deck ran aft. “Into the waist with 
him, men!” the mate shouted, and over 
the rail rose the open jaws of the twelve- 
feet-long prize, its tail lashing out in all 
directions, and the glassy eyes staring 
fixedly. 

The tail was cut off and secured on the 
jibboom end—sailors think such a trophy 
brings a fair wind—while the boys secured 
portions of the backbone as relics of the 
incident. 

In spite of the fin, however, the vessel 
remained becalined; but next day some 
waterspouts began to form far off on the 
horizon, and from them a faint breeze 
seemed to drift over the glass-like sea. 
Indeed, that very afternoon the clipper 
fell in with the first of the south-east 
trade wind, as also a large homeward- 
bound vessel crawling along with square 
yards. 

By-and-by the latter ran up her ensign, 
and afterwards signalled need of assist- 
ance. She was one hundred and twenty 


days out from Rangoon, and great masses 
of green seaweed clung to the topsides. 
Of course, Captain Strong sent Mr. Chart 
alongside. In about an hour the boat 


CHAPTER V.—DOWN IN THE ROLLING FORTIES. 


returned with news that two days previ- 
ously the master of the stranger had been 
buried at sea, that most of her crew were 
down with scurvy, and that fresh grub 
was urgently needed. 

Several tins of meat, vegetables, and 
potatoes were soon sent on board, to- 
gether with nearly a gallon of lime-juice, 
and then Mr. Chart returned; both ships 
filled away, and night shut out further 
view of the sorely stricken East India- 
man. 

A few days later the coast-line of South 
America was seen like a thin blue cloud 
across the lee bow. The clipper stood in 
till a small town was visible, and as 
bearings were taken the vards were braced 
sharp up, and out into the Southern 
Atlantie stood the ship under a press of 
plain sail. 

Day by day the vessel now drew fast 
away from the Line, the weather became 
stronger and cooler, while overhead every 
night the Southern constellations grew 
more brilliant, but no more ships nor 
land were seen. 

When off the Cape—which among sea- 
men always means that of (rood Hope. in 
contradistinction to “the Horn," which 
is never given its full title of Cape Horn— 
many hundreds of beady-eved, black-and- 
white speckled birds, styled Cape pigeons, 
followed the ship, and frequently one 
could almost imagine a snow-squall driv- 
ing up astern, so great was the number of 
those beautiful little ereatures hovering in 
the wake. 

Asthe weather became more boisterous, 
however, they speedily returned north- 
ward, but in their place numbers of large 
albatrosses appeared, and the movements 
of these latter occasioned considerable 
interest. By no other perceptible effort 
than an inclination of the body they rose 
and fell on the wind, or in great circles 
wheeled round the speeding ship, and 
many must have measured quite six feet 
from tip to tip of their apparently im- 
movable pinions. 

For several weeks the visitors remained, 
now soaring high or anon sweeping so close 
that one could have almost touched the 
wings, while any food thrown overboard 
aroused harsh cries and a great splash of 
grev feathers in the cold blue sea. 

Thus accompanied, the Winged Arrow 
fled before the strong winds of the rolling 
forties, her sharp bow cleaving into broad 
sheets of hissing foam the loud-sounding 
billows which in magnificent cascades 
broke on every hand. 

Yes, truly, Captain Strong was then 
determined to make up the time lost in 
the doldrums, and he and Mr. Smart 
“carried on " to such an extent that even 
the hands expressed some concern, and 
vowed they had never seen such * scoot- 
ing." 

The ship herself seemed to revel in 
the wildness of the scene, as Шоп 
determined to break the record of fast 
Australian passages, and had she been in 
anything like sailing trim that result 
would eertainly have followed. 

At any rate, all hands knew she did her 


share. Every stick was of the best pitch. 
pine, and every inch of rigging or canvas 
the strongest money could procure ; ani 
therefore it was no wonder that unde 
three whole topgallant sails the gex 
hunined again, or that when the bos 
dipped forward immense mounds of whi: 
sea swilled right up to the catheads. 

On, on, through darkness and ligt 
Onwagd still, as thundering billows bro: 
under the stern, and in nupotent wra. 
buried her streaming sides, while nig 
and day the men stood ready for a ca. 
and runs of extraordinary distance wer: 
recorded. 

Not a sail nor a speck of land was see: 

The stcél-blue sky was almost clou: 
less, and across it the swaying masthew: 
described great ares, while the sting: 
wind off Antarctic ice nipped the tlc 
and the wondering boys held their bres: 
when some  hoary-headed avalanct 
momentarily threatened to sweep te 
deck. 

At last the temperature began to ri~ 
the wheeling albatrosses disappeared. t 
wind and sea became less strong, ЇЇ 
Australian continent was within meast 
able distance; and then followed a р 
digious ** hoorush to get the vessel i: 
something like decent appearance. 

It was an "all hands" job. 80 
men swung aloft removing chafing ms 
and battens, others were set scraping t 
masts clean, while stages were hung ov 
the sides and all the grass“ there elt. 
ing was cleared away. No leisure * 
permissible. The cables were hauled 
deck, ranged on the windlass, and tl: 
“ bent " or fastened to the anchors t- 
were hove out on the rails. 

Paint and tar pots were everywhe 
The mates and the bo'sun, like hun: 
bulls, bellowed orders fore and aft, u.. 
all the brasswork was polished into re 
gent brillianey, and then came the“ Br | 
and-Praver-book " business. 

Not a religious ceremony by & 
means: it consisted of a highly Фіат 
able scouring of the decks with cum^ 
sand, and “holy stones.’ Backs û 
limbs ached again, and vast slush Р 
vailed. | 

But a general wash-down speed 
cleared away all the mud. The е" 
was pronounced ready to meet the Cr 
eye of the most fastidious expert, and ` 
bo'sun's cheery whistle piped all hë 
to supper and dry togs.” to th 

Shortly after sun-up one morning г 
Strange determined to make his © 
aloft; and, after a hard struggle“ 
that pons asinorum of young seamen 
other words, the futtock rigging of 
lower-tops—he reached the fore-toP" 
cross-trees ; and, peering out over $ 
head canvas, immediately detecte! 
low-lving fringe of cloud-like form 
stretched all across the distant horiz"! 

Was it the Australian coast? It loo 
exactly similar to the first appearance“ 
the South American continents ^ 
much to his own surprise, the. E 
bov hailed the deck with the tremb- 
cry,“ Land, oh!“ 
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The result was breathlessly awaited. 
It was almost certain that Mr. Chart 
would order a prompt descent, but 
nothing of the kind occurred. 

The officer soon reached Tom's perch. 
Through the glass he surveyed the cloud 
ahead. 

„Well done, lad! " he said; “it is the 
land, sure enough," and Tom breathed 
again. 

Before descending, the mate directed 
the young look-out to retain his seat and 
report any reefs or shoals ahead. 

Every sail that would draw was now 
set. The blue opacity over the bow 
steadily merged into a light green colour. 
Headlands and coves were soon percep- 


WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN 


“ A NNIE, get those jars of Mrs. Owen’s 

washed out. ГІ go round that way 
tothe township this afternoon," said Will, 
аз he rose from breakfast. 

Little did he imagine the consternation 
this simple speech would produce in his 
little brother's mind. Bob knew that his 
fib would be fonnd out, &nd he dared not 
think of the judgment that would be meted 
out to him. It was impossible to fix his 
attention upon his work ; he was too full of 
misery and dread. 

“ Hurry up, Bob. Come, look sharp," the 
elder brother said. But there could be no 
“hurrying” or “looking sharp" for Bob 
that day! Will thought him sulky and 
obstinate, and, after trying precept and argu- 
ment to no avail, he put a climax to Bob's 
misfortunes by administering a sound box 
on the ears. Elder brothers have not the 
patience of fathers and mothers. It was “a 
word and a blow ” with Will, and sometimes 
the blow came first! He had an idea that 
rough treatment was good for Bob, and 
would make him manly. But in reality it 
had a precisely contrary effect. Bob had 
plenty of physical courage, but he was a 
dreamy, sensitive, tender-hearted little 
fellow, standing far more in need of gentle 


: dealing than did the audacious Pussy, who 
did not hesitate to argue a point with Will 
; or to “cheek ’’ Annie when reproved. 


On the present occasion, Bob set up a 
loud howl and rushed away to hide his tears 
in the bush. Pussy began to cry for com- 
pany. “Poor Bob done twite away,” she 
said piteously. 

“Oh, he'ii come back all right when he's 
hungry. You'll see bim at tea," Will said 
comfortingly. And the little sister dried her 
tears and was consoled. 

But Bob had not come back when Will 
returned from the township, and the family 
sat down without him to tea. Will went off 
as usual to milk the cows, casting anxious 
glances meanwhile out into the bush. He 
cooeyed over and over again, but no 
answer came back. Then the red sun- 
set lights faded behind the Ranges and 
twilight crept over the land. The laughing- 


distant , jackasses and the black-and-white maggies 


| const : 


+ 


{ perched on the branches of the dead gum- 


rat ар trees seemed to have much to say to each 
cont Other; but they gave no tidings of the miss- 


prise. 
ith the + 


t: ing Bob. 
p 
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tible, and far away on the hillside a small 
white village was seen. The Winged 
Arrow had reached Port Philip Head, 
Australia, and that hanging white village 


was Queencliffe, whence ships were 
signalled to Ше capital, Melbourne, 
situated at the extreme end of a noble 
bay. 


With magnificent sweep the clipper 
shot past the somewhat narrow entrance. 
Five tiny flags, indicating her name, 
fluttered in the breeze, and without check 
she sped into smooth water, where а 
flowing tide helped her still faster over 
the ground. 

After a time Tom Strange saw the out- 
lines of a large city, and then appeared 
(To be continued.) 
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By L. Boduk LUFFMANN. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER V.—THE YOUNG SUNDOWNER. 


What had become of him? When he 
plunged headlong into the bush his one 
desire had been to hide his misery from the 
world; for a more unhappy boy than Bob 
could not have been found in the whole of 
Australasin. He was suffering from what 
grown people call the sense of isolation— and 
this is the hardest of human fates. There 
was по one to whom he could tell се whole 
story of that unlucky fib; no kind, wise 
father or loving mother to whom he could 
pour out his troubles. Nobody had any 
time to listen to Bob. Will was always busy 
and Annie was cross. He felt himself to be 
the odd member of the family, for he was 
neither а “grown-up " like Will and Annie, 
with tbe privilege of ordering about other 
people, nor a pet and plaything like Pussy, 
wlio was always kissed and cuddled, however 
naughty she might be. Не didn't quite 
know what he wanted, but he had a vague 
unhappy sense that things were out of joint 
in his world. 

The burden of his loneliness seemed to 
grow heavier as he went on and on through 
the silent bush, going he didn't know where, 
except that he wunted to get away from 
people who were unkind to him —who boxed 
his ears nnd didn't understand that he was 
& lonely, unhappy boy, whose conscience 
prieked him, and who didn't know how to 
feel коой and happy again. So he stumbled 
on —sobbing as he went--till he reached the 
cross-road, when a strange and surprising 
sight diverted his mind from his own 
troubles. There, right in front of him, 
stood а boy very little bigger than himself, 
carrying a swag rolled up in a new blanket, 
a billy, a water-bag, and a canvas sack. 
Bob was well acquainted with the familiar 
figure of the Australian swagman,* and he 
had seen specimens who were not older than 
Will, but a swagman of ten—or eleven, at 
most—had never before crossed his path. 

* Hulloa! Where d'yer come from?” 
asked the youthful sundowner. 

" From—down there," explained Bob, 
with a wave of his hand. 

* D'yer think the old man 'd give me a 
supper and a perch fur the night?“ 

* No, I'm sure he wouldn't,“ Bob answered 
promptly. ^* He—he—isn’t kind to boys, 
and he—'s got a— big dog." 


„ swagman—a tramp carrying his bundle, or 
“awug.” 
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the port of Williamstown, toward whic 
the vessel steered. 

One by one the sails came in. 

“Cock-bill the anchor," shouted 1} 
Captain. 

The carpenter stood ready to releas 
the great hook, and down on their сир 
floated the upper topsails. 

Let go the anchor!“ 

„Stand clear the chain!“ 

A blow of the hammer released th 
weight; and over the windlass an 
through the hawse-pipes roared the cable 
The ship swung head to wind; she hac 
completed the outward passage in exact), 
sixty-eight dava —a fine performance 
considering her heavy draught of water. 


BUSH. 


“I don't like dawgs," the stranger said 
thoughtfully. 

It was Bob's turn now to ask questions. 

„What's your name?” 

* Nicky Flynn." 

“ Where are you going?“ 

“ Who knows? I rolled up my swag just 
three weeks ago. The old man ’ammered 
me, and me and my mate shouldered the 
bluey f that same evenin’. E got footsore 
and went back, but I kep’ on and had a ’igh 
old time. The wimmin gives me jum and 
cakes fit to bust, and I ain't seen the boss 
yet as’ll say ‘No’ when I asks to sleep оп 
the verandy. Chrypes! This is better nor 
school and bein’ 'ammered by the old man.” 

Bob was speechless with admiration. 
There was something about this audacious 
young larrikin which was absolutely fascina- 
ting to his quiet, dreamy nature. The new. 
comer was swift to note the impression ho 
had created. 

" You come along o' me," he said coax- 
ingly. * You'll help to carry the swag and 
I'll halve it with you o’ nights. Come! 
I want to be movin’ down there." He 
pointed to an open track bathed in rich 
sunset lights. Bob glanced in the direction 
of the Glen. The evening glow had passed 
away and the bush lay in dark shadow, 
looking spectral and cold. It would be a 
long, dreary way back alone, and before him 
stretched a world of sunshine and a fascina- 
ting comrade. 

“Yes, I will come with you," Bob said, 
and in another moment the two juvenile 
swagmen were trotting along side by side. 
Bob felt quite happy now. He had gained 
a new and delightful sense of independence. 
Instead of being a somewhat sheepish little 
boy, wholly at the mercy of his elders, he 
had struck out a new path in life and was 
really and truly his own master. Any fears 
he might have entertained were lulled 
completely to rest by the easy assurance of 
his new comrade. 

The two walked on at a quick pace, for 
Nicky said they must make а cocky's place 
before nightfall if they wanted to get n 
supper and a shake-down. Bob had never 
seen this part of the bush before, and 
he would like to have lingered by the 
way. But his companion had no eyes for 
the beauties of Nature. His mind was bent 


— ә am а Se. sa = 


Ї Blucy—-the blue blanket containing the " sway.” 
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exclusively on the best means of securing the 
good things of life with the least possible 
exertion ! He had already “ cut school," and 
he meant to cut every other kind of work 
for the rest of his days. 

The sun had just sunk behind the Ranges 
when the boys caught sight of а roof peeping 
through the trees. Soon, a good-sized log- 
hut surrounded by cattle-sheds and out- 
houses appeared in sight, and the deep baying 
of a dog made Bob shiver. 


“My ghost! I hope 'e's got a chain on 
bim," said Nicky. „ 
„ Dodo you think ће! fly at us? 
asked Bob, Whose teeth were beginning to 

r. | 
УТ chance it," said Nicky philosophi 
cally, opening the gate with a resolute 
hand. Bob felt his knees shake under him 
as he passed the corner where the fierce 
watch-dog sat chained to an iron ring. His 
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furious bark soon brought a woman to the 
door. 

„ What do you boys want?” she asked 
crossly. 

Nicky began in a whining tone, and Bob 
wished the earth would open and swallow 
him up as he stood listening to his com 
rade's mendacious history. They were two 
poor orphans— father and mother carried 
off by typhoid. They were trying to make 
their way to an uncle in New South Wales 
Who was a 
drover. If 
the lady 
would give 
them a bit 
of supper 
and let 
them sleep 
on the ve— 
randy 


Then take this, and this, to remember me dy. 


Half в dozen children had now appeared 
beside the mother. One little girl reminded 
Bob of Pussy. The resemblance cost him а 
pang. 

„Po let them sleep in the spare room, 
mother," a girl's voice said entreatingly. 

"Spare room, indeed," the woman an- 
swered tartly. ‘‘I’m not going to have 
any of their sort under my roof. Go and 
fetch them а bit of bread and show the 


way to the milking-shed. 
there.” 

“Thanky, ma'am," Nicky said, with an 
air of humble gratitude, as he moved off to 
the shed. Bob followed him, feeling over- 
whelmed with confusion. It was evident 
that the cocky's wife thought they were 
bad boys—not fit to associate with her own 
children. And when he recalled Nicky’s 
mendacious story, he could not help owning 
she was right. 

The girl deposited two hunches of bread 
and a jug of milk, wished them good-night 
and departed. It was not a bad supper, but 
Nicky eyed it with scorn. 

„Well, 'tisn't a bad camp for the night, 
but the tucker ain’t a patch on what they 
give me comin’ along. The old woman's a 
mean cuss. I'll be even with her tem 
morrer.” 

Having delivered himself of this oracular 
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utterance, Nicky rolled himself up in » 
" bluey and soon fell fast asleep. Bob a 
not so fortunate. He heard the merry voice? 
of the children, and he longed to join ed 
Then he began to think about Pussy. де 
miss the cuddle she always gave him be m 
going tobed. He wondered whether they * i 
looking for him, and whether Pussy par 
him. Perhaps she was crying—poor $0 
_—and then, just for company, he bega? 


Y 


They can 4 
cry too. - In fact, he cried himself to sleep, 


and never woke till he heard a voice saying, 
“ Now, boys, get up. You can come in the 
kitchen and have breakfast, and then you 
must be off ; sharp." 

He sprang up from his straw bed, and saw 
the cocky’s wife standing in the doorway, 
looking at the still sleeping Nicky with 
suspicious eyes. All that had happened 
came back to him then—how he had run 
away from home with a bad boy who told 
stories and made him feel ashamed of meet- 
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bad supprt ing the woman's eye. He shook up Nicky 
and followed his hostess into the kitchen. 
лр for the ld She filled a pannikin of hot tea and pushed 
h on what а slice of bread and meat before him. 
old woman: "Eat it quick," she said sharply. “I 
, with he: don’ want you hanging about the place." 
The tone, even more than the words. went 
of this on to Bob's heart. He began to sob as he 
*[—I—Im not а 


gulped down the tea. 
bud boy," he faltered—looking straight into 
the woman's eyes. Her face softened—she 
had hardly noticed him on the previous 
evening, Nicky having played the part of 
spokesman. 

“Is it true ?—are your father and mother 
really dend?“ she asked. 

* Yes," sobbed Bob. He was going to add 
“but not of typhoid,” when Nicky appeared, 
and his whining tones drove all the sym- 
pathy out of the woman's face. The boys 
ate their breakfast quickly, passed through 
the gate guarded by the baying watch-dog, 
and regained the bush track. 

„Where can we wash?” was Bob's first 
question, looking around in search of a water- 
hole. 

“Garn! What d'yer want ter wash fur, 
ninny? "Ad quite enough of the old woman's 
soap in my eye when 1 was a kid," returned 
Nicky, with fine scorn. This was Bob's first 
lesson in the fact that emancipation from 
soap and water was the stepping-stone to 
manhood. 

Nicky was in high spirits--Bob could not 
tell why— but his gaiety communicated itself 
by degrees to his sad-hearted little comrade. 

The clear blue sky, bright sunshine, and 
invigorating morning air all helped to win 
Bob from his depression, and the two trotted 
on in the best of spirits. Nicky was not in 
such a hurry now to press onward, so that 
Bob had leisure to admire his new surround- 
ings. Animal life was more abundant оп 
these unfrequented tracts than in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Glen, and Bob was kept in a 


Тотніха would do for some of the boys but 
я to hold a meeting on the subject of the 
re. 
"That's becnuse old Dixey wants to 
spout,” cried Pollitt; and, indeed, Master D., 
who had had a very tine collection, did say 
а good deal. So did many of the other boys. 
t f? There were the usual interruptions, wrang- 
1 p lings, and chaff, but nothing definite at the 


ud end of it all. 
p ы Jordan must have been busy with his 
ben tongue, for towards the end of the meeting, 


Pus; : : 
ut „1 Hutton, coming in from one of the class- 


сан i rooms, was greeted from a corner оу а slight 
» "- hiss. He changed colour, but took no other 
rr ш! notice. Appleby, however, was on his feet in 
net vn moment, an angry spot burning in his 
„ eheek, 
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ferment of excitement by the constant appear- 
ance of fur and feathered friends. Rabbits, 
black, grey, and yellow, darted across the 
path; little Australian bears looked down 
from the trees; parrots, grey with red heads, 
and gaily painted lories darted from bush to 
bush, and flights of white eockatoos skinimed 
overhead. These delightful sights served to 
chase all sadness from Bob's heart, and con- 
science ceased to sting. One pvint alone 
showed that the incidents of the previous 
day were not forgotten; he refused to accom- 
pany Nicky on his begying visits to the 
various cockies’ nouses. Nicky would have 
showed fight, and forced Bob to go with him, 
had it not been that he feared to lose so use- 
ful a mate. For, on one pretext or another, 
he induced Bob to carry the swag the greater 
part of the day, and this was an immense 
relief to his own slight city-bred shoulders. 

His whine proved more successful than on 
the previous evening. for when they halted 
fora meal, the tucker-bag was full of good 
things collected on the way-— slices of cold 
meat, wedges of cake and cold pudding. a 
jar of jam, and plenty of peaches and apricots. 
The two boys enjoyed a sumptuous repast, 
sitting on the edge of a creek, whose cold, 
clear water supplied them with a refreshing 
drink, Nicky seemed to grow more high- 
spirited after the meal. He lay on his back 
in the shade and sniggered and chuckled in 
a way Bob thought decidedly exasperating. 

“ The old woman didn't come down band- 
some, did she?“ he said at last. 

* What old woman ? " Bob asked, his eyes 
riveted to a dragon-tly. 

“Garn: what yer arskin' fur? The old 
woman last night, of course. Dry bread 
and a heap of straw! But I fixed her this 
mornin’! Just looky here!” 

Nicky busied himself а moment or two 
with the fastening of his sway, and drew out 
triumphantly a new bridle. 

“I can sell it ton bushy for a bob or so," 
he remarked complacently. 

“Why did she give you tbat?” asked 
Bob in surprise. 

Nicky exploded in a burst of derisive 
laughter. “Give it! Youre a green un! 
No, I nicked it, of course." 

“ Nieked it? What, stole it?" Bob had 
leaped to his feet. “Oh! you bad, wicked 
boy. Take your swag. ГЇ not stay with 
you а minute longer -- you thief! ГИ go back 
and tell her you stole the bridle.” 

“You will, will yer?" Nicky said, turning 

(To be continued.) 


` By ANDREW Номе, 


Author of “Out of Bounds,” From Fag (o Monitor,” ete. 


(With Illustrations by Tom BROWSE, RI.) 


CHAPTER V.—A SCHOOL MEETING. 
„Who's that hirsing?” he cried; “and 


what’s it mean?” 


Dead silence. 
“Come!” he cried, glaring at the corner. 


„What's it mean? Let's have it out!“ 

"Who set the museum on fire?” 
grumbled a boy. 

“ Ah, who did ? " retorted Appleby sharply; 
“or did anybody? Nobody knows, and very 
likely nobody ever will know. But what do 
you mean by hissing Hutton, I should like 
to know? Do you think he set it on ire?” 

Silence. 

“ Has anybody got any proof —the smallest 
bit of proof—that he did? If so, let's have 
it out!” 


Silence. 
„Oh,“ said Appleby sarcastically, “I see 


purple with rage. “Then take this. 
this, and this, to remember me bv." 

Before he had time to assume an at 
of defence, & shower of well-planted 
fell on Bob's face. He fell buck, Ме 
and faint. Nicky seized the opportuni 
shoulder his swag and make off. 

Bob luy for some moments hulf-stuy 
with pain. When he recovered sutlicien 
sit up, his sense of misery became stre 
than his physical suffering. Could he r 
be the same Bob Ayliner who, only th« 
before, set off so guily for Mia- Min? The 
was a happy, honest boy, with no load upo 
mind, and during the past four-and-tw 
hours he had gone down, down, дом 
find himself the companion of a thief. 
how quickly it had all come about! Firs 
own fib about the meat and want of cou 
to own it; then, running away with a 
who began by telling lies and ended | 
committing theft. Oh. why had he 
left his evil companion the moment he 
covered his wickedness? And here he 
alone-—quite alone in the bush. Shoul 
ever be ableto tind his way back to the Gl 

The sun was sinking behind the Кап 
leaving a red flush in the sky; he must hi 
if he would find a shelter for the night. 
had not noted any landmarks as he ci 
along. Nicky had led the way and he | 
felt safe to follow in his footsteps. Oh 
only he could find the right way back ! 
began pushing his way through the bush 
If he kept on close to the water, he must f 
the track in about half an hour. But 
went on and on and on for half an hou 
an hour- an hour and a.-half—-before 
struck a track, and then, if he could | 
have known it, it was not the right one. 

The shades of evening were closing f 
around him. The air was full of stran 
uncanny sounds—sounds that would hi 
delighted him if he had been walking 
Walls side, free to give the reins to! 
Imagination. But here, inthe awesome sc 
tude of the bush, the fall of dead branch. 
the constant crackling and peeling off 
bark, the crouking of the mope-owl, t 
fluttering from tree to tree of the mutto 
bird and other strange birds of nig! 
brought his heart into his mouth. Then, 
way of climax, he trod on. something so 
and a terrible ligltning-tlash of pain dart 
through him. A moment later, overcome | 
a feeling of deadly faintness, he fell sensele 
on the pround. 


STORY. 


you in that corner can only hiss like a lot o 
geese: you can’t talk." 

Jordan, possibly maddened by this taunt 
ventured — 

“Its known Hutton hated Litchfield ” 

“Well?” cried Appleby, tiercely glaring 
upon Jordan so that that youth wrigyled in 
his Scat. Well? Go on!” 

But Jordan only continued his wriggling, 
and said no more. 

“I think I see what you mean,” said 
Appleby, in a cone of contempt. “ You mean 
that Hutton, out of pure vengeance, set the 
place on fire in order to take it out of Litche 
field?” 

No answer from Jordan. 

“Weli?” cried Appleby sharply. Why 
can’t you speak? Is that what you mean? ” 


TO 


* Well—yes,” admitted Jordan somewhat 
shamefacedly. 

“I suppose you've got some proof before 
you make an accusation like that?“ 

Jordan remained silent, looking more and 
more uncomfortable. 

* Let's have your proof! 
you know!" cried Appleby. 

No reply. 

“Then you've got no proof? 

Jordan wriggled again under this heckling, 
but said no word. 

* Well," exclaimed Appleby indignantly, 
after waiting for & moment or two, "I call 
you a cad, Jordan, and I don't care who hears 
me. You take away a fellow's character, as 
it seems to me, out of pure malice. I might 
just as well say that you set the place on 
fire. Why not? It’s known Litchfield re- 
ported you for а caning yesterday. Why 
shouldn't you be revengeful, hey?“ 

Jordan blushed deeper and deeper, and 
wriggled more and more. 

“ Exactly ! " said Appleby. “ You see you 
don't like the suggestion yourself, and yet 
you don't mind making it about another. 
Well, I've done with you "—he turned from 
Jordan contemptuously and faced the rest of 
the room, who had been looking on all this 
time, amazed at the way in which “old 
Appleby" had come out. Now," he went 
on, *I'll ask you all: have you ever known 
Hutton tell a cram about anything?“ 

There was a general and hearty chorus of 
“Nol” 

* No, I should say not,” said Appleby, with 
a quiet smile. “ Hutton may have his little 
weaknesses, like all the rest of us, but to be а 
liar isn't one of 'em." 

There was а general laugh at this, for 
Hutton was one of those blunt, bluff sort of 
fellows who out with the truth and speak 
their mind on all occasions. 

Now,“ pursued Appleby, with some trifle 


Let’s hear what 
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of anxiety in hia tone, “I won’t ask Hutton 
to make a speech, because perhaps we've had 


(^t. LITCHFIELD, 
THE MASTER, 
CAME IN 


enough of those; 1?) simply ask him to reply 
to а question. Had you, Hutton, anything 
to do with the fire at the museum ? " 


* No," replied Hutton shortly. 

^ Did you set it on fire?“ 

66 No. n 

“Do you know who did—or if anyone 
did?” 

as No. » 

„Very well" said Appleby. 
reckon that's settled.” 

Amid the murmurs of approval that 
greeted Appleby as he sat down, the door 
opened and Mr. Litchfield, the master, came 
in. 

He was a tall, grave, almost scvere-looking 
man, but as he glanced round the room 
curiously, he must have surmised something 
of what had been happening, for he smiled, 
half to himself, and at that signal a sound of 
cheers broke out—cheers of sympathy and 
admiration. 

“Thank you!" said the master quietly. 
«This has been a bad business for us all; 
but now that our collections are all burnt, 
I'll tell you what I think we'd better do.” 

He paused, and there was an expectant 
silence. 

„There's nothing for it," said he, “ but to 
begin again and make a better collection than 
before." 

The boys knew that all their stores were 
but as a drop in the bucket compared with 
the master's own; and there was something so 
plucky and manly in his way of meeting the 
misfortune, that not а soul amongst them 
but was ashamed of any further grumble, 
and in the great burst of cheering which 
followed him as he went out the trouble 
seemed to have half vanished. 

“Old Litchfield’s a trump ! ” cried Pollitt. 
“ I reckon I'm going to tackle my prep. like 
mad. He's a trump!” 

"So are you," said Hutton in a low voice 
to Appleby, to whose side he had come. 
“ I'll never forget what you've done.” 

(To be continued) 
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PART from the Ashburton Shield, which 
has been won by Harrow and Char- 
terhouse on nine occasions each, by Eton 


THE SPENCER CUP. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With Diagram.) 


Tonbridge, and Rossall on one occasion, the 
great event of the public-schools shooting 
year is the fight for the Spencer Cup. 
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Unlike the Ashburton Shield, which is an 


exceedingly handsome trophy valued at 140ʃ., 
the Spencer Cup is a simple enough silver 


on six, Winchester on four, Clifton and 
Cheitenham cn three, Rugby, Dulwich, and 
11acfield on two apiece, and by Marlborough, 


vessel, having the configuration of the vase 
shown in our diagram, that is valued at the 
sum of 10]. This fact, however, does not 
prevent it being keenly contested for. 
Whereas the contest for the Shield is 
between teams of “ eight pupils from each of 
such schools as have в boná fide Volunteer 
Corps," the honour of each school entering for 
the cup is in the keeping of one competitor 
from each team who shot for the Ashburton 
and who was named before the commence- 
ment of that competition. There is no 
entrance fee for this competition, and the 
conditions are simple: each competitor, 
wearing his uniform, fires seven shots at 
five hundred yards with the Service weapon 
—that is to say, the 303 magazine rifle. 
From our diagram, where the black 
columns are drawn in length in proportion to 
the number of times each of the winning 
schools has held the Cup for the year 
ensuing its triumph, or rather that of its 
representative, it will be noted that the 
Cheltonians were the first to achieve eight 
wins, the Harrovians, who have borne the 
Cup to the Hill on eight occasions, equal- 
ling their aggregate of wins as the result of 
last year's match. Of the remaining 
schools Eton, who won the Cup in the year 
of its inauguration by Earl Spencer, к.с. 
(1860, and the succeeding year, though it is 
easily third with five wins, has not held it 
for twenty years. - Glenalmond, fourth, 
with three wins, is closely followed by 


Marlborough, Whitgift, Dulwich, Rugby, апа 
Uppingham, with two wins each; and to 
these us the result of the competition of 1903, 
decided when this article was in type, must 
be added the name of Blair Lodge. Win- 
chester, Clifton, Charterhouse, Bradfield, 
Wellington, Tonbridge, and Rossall have 
each one win to their credit. 

Although the Shield and the Cup have 
been competed for on forty-three occasions, 
they have only been held conjointly on eight, 
and of these the Harrovians succeeded in carry- 
ing off both trophies in four years—namely, 
1565, '66, '70, and '79, whilst the remaining 
four years ате 1868, when the Etonians bore 
tiem both off ; 1877, when Cheltenham carried 
them to the West country; 1884, when Clifton 
annexed them, and 1900, when Dulwich’s star 
was in the ascendant. 

To win the Cup for his school is the desire 


COMPLETION OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 
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of every schoolboy marksman ; to win it twice 
is almost too much to hope for, yet it has 
been done on three occasions—namely, by 
Ensign Jones (Harrow) in 1865-66, Sergeant 
Lamb (Cheltenham) in 1876-77, and by 
Sergeant Richardson of Rugby in 1889-90. 
Two members of the same family have obvi- 
ously won the Cup for their school, for we see 
that Sergeant Carpmael won it for Dulwich 
in 1887 and another Sergeant Carpmael for 
the same school in 1900. To be runner-up 
for the trophy for two consecutive years must 
be a species of misfortune that has occurred 
to but few competitors. Sergeant Mears 
of Uppingham, however, for the second 
time occupied that position in 1901, when 
Sergeant A. Hall of Hossall won, and he 
was also second in 1900, when Sergeant 
Carpmael (Dulwich) carried off the Cup after 
a tie. 
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In addition to those schools already men- 
tioned whose representatives have carried off 
the Cup in two consecutive years, Eton 
acconiplished the feat in 1861-62 (the Earl 
of Eldon scoring 19 marks out of a possible 
28 with the long Enfield muzzle-loader in 
the second of these years), Glenalmond in 
1882-83 and Uppingham in 1892-98. On 
three occasions enly has the * highest pos- 
sible " been scored in this competition : by 
Lieutenant Hobson of Harrow in 1895, 
Sergeant Parkinson of Wellington in 1896 
(both with the Martini-Henry), and by Ser- 
geant Steuart of Blair Lodge in 1898 with 
the :303 magazine rifle. Last year, it will 
be recalled, Sergeant North of Harrow 
won by 34 out of а highest possible of 
35 marks; this year Cadet Imrie (Blair 
Lodge) carried otf the trophy, Lance-Corporal 
Pulford (of Bradtield College) being second. 
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TESTIMONY BY WELL-KNOWN PuBLIC MEN, WITH HELPFUL WORDS TO Our READERS. 


(From Sir Arthur Conan Doyle.) 
Undershaw, Hindhead, Haslemere : 
Sept. 5, 1903. 
D S1R,—I wish the Boy's Own Paper" 
another 25 years of useful activity. Per- 
sonally I owe it & debt of gratitude, for it 
was one of the first papers which grew tired 
of returning my MSS., and began to print 
them instead. 
With all good wishes, 
Yours truly, 
ARTHUR Conan DOYLE. 


(From John Adams, Esq., M.A., LL.D., 
Professor of Education at the London 
University.) 

23 Tanga Road, Hampstead, N. W.: 
Sept. 6, 1903. 

Mx DEAR Sm, — Let me congratulate you 
most heartily on your quarter of а century's 
work. It must be a great satisfaction to you 
to look at that range of twenty-five noble 
volumes, and feel that their contents have 
cheered and stimulated millions of boys with- 
out doing harm to any. I am sorry for the 
boy who is too old to enjoy the “ B.O.P." 

With warmest good wishes for the next 
quarter of a century, 

I am, 
Most sincerely yours, 
JOHN ADAMS. 


(From The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of London.) 
St. Andrews, N.B. : Aug. 31, 1903. 

Dear SrER,—I congratulate you on the 
continued success of the Boy's Own Paper," 
and hope that in the next quarter of a century 
it will be equally successful. 

You ask for & message to your boy readers 
throughout the world, and I can think of 
none which has more helped me personally 
through trouble and perplexity, or is more 
caleulated to help others, than these words 
"poken to me years ago by one whom I greatly 
respected : 


Look straight into the light, and you 
will always have the shadows behind.” 
With all good wishes, 
Yours very sincerely, 
A. Е. Loxpox. 


(From the Rev. F. В. Meuer, B.A.) 
Christ Church, Westminster Road, S. E.: 
Aug. 30, 1903. 
Вотк, — Lou ought to be proud of the 
“Boys Own Paper.” All thc “Penny 


Bloods ” put together are not а patch on it. 
Let's stand by it, and do our level best to get 
all the manly fellows we know to patronise it. 

What's the good of having pig-wash, 
when we can have wholesome and decent 
food ? 

To be a hero does not mean swagger, 
swearing, and filthy talk; but manliness, 
bravery, purity, and truth. Never tell a lie, 
young brothers; never do a mean or dirty 
thing; never take advantage of the weak and 
helpless, but defend them.  * Speak true, live 
pure, right wrong, follow the Christ, the 
King." God bless you. 

F. B. MEYER. 


(From the Rev. Canon McCormick, D.D.) 
St. James's Rectory, Piccadilly, W.: 
Sept. 5, 1903, 

Dear Srr,—I congratulate you on the 
success of the ‘‘ Boy's Own Paper." It is, in 
my judgment, calculated by its henlthy tone 
to do much good. "That tone is against prig- 
gishness and selfishness on the one hand, and 
in favour of manliness and thorough honesty 
on the other. I trust the circulation of the 
paper will increase, and its sentiments be 
thereby widely spread amongst our boys. 

Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH MCCORMICK. 


(From Sir Frederick Treves, Bart., K. C. P. O., 
C.B., Sergeant Surgeon in Ordinary to 
Н.М. the King, Surgeon in Ordinary to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.) 

6 Wimpole Street, Cavendish Sq., w.: 
Sept. 2, 1903. 

Dear Mn. Hvutcuison,—Many congratula- 
tions upon the completion of twenty-five years 
of the Boy's Own Paper." The boys, and 
now the men, of this country owe you much 
for providing so interesting, so wholesome, 
and so manly а paper. 

In response to your kind invitation to send 
some message to the many boys who are 
amongst your readers, I would send some 
such as the enclosed. 

Wishing your paper long life and continued 
prosperity, 

Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK TREVEs. 


A Message to Your Boys. 


Don’t bother about genius and don’t worry 
about not being clever. Trust rather to hard 
work, perseverance, und determination. 


The best motto for a long march is Don't 
grumble. Plug on." 

You hold your future in your own hands. 
Never waver in this belief. Don’t swagger. 
The boy who swaggers—like the man who 
swageers— has little else that he can do. He 
is a cheap-Jack crying his own paltry wares. 
It is the empty tin that rattles most. Be honest, 
be loyal, be kind. Remember that the hardest 
thing to acquire is the faculty of being un. 
seltish. As a quality it is one of the finest 
attributes of manliness. 

Love the sea, the ringing beach and the 
open downs. 

Keep clean, body and mind. 


The Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Stepney 
writes: 

Recognising the need of good and healthy 
literature for our boys, I wish every success 
to so old a friend and favourite as the 
“В.О.Р.” during its second quarter of a 
century. 


(From the Rt. Hon. the Lord Kinnaird.) 
Rossie Priory, Inchture, N.B.: 
Sept. 7, 1903. 

Dear SrR,—I heartily congratulate you 
on completing your 25th Volume. I well 
remember how, twenty-five years ago, all 
lovers of boys rejoiced at your beginning the 
“ Boy's Own Paper.“ We little thought how 
grand a work it would accomplish. I rejoice 
to think that more boys can, and do, now read, 
but not all, alas! choose so good a paper as 
yours. 

I trust that the new “spurt ” you are going 
to put on will be successful ; and that by 
a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, the“ B.O.P.” will be enabled to 
reach and help many more thousands of 
boys. 

Yours, with every good wish, 
KINNAIRD. 


(From the Rev. Silas K. Hocking.) 


Drar MR. MHttcnison,—“ Serves you 
righs.” If you are not a happy man you 
ought to be; and yet I hardly know whether 
to congratulate the more you or the myriads 
of boys, big and little, who for the last five- 
and-twenty years have received instruction 
and inspiration from your pages. If there is 
any satisfaction in knowing that you have 
been a real friend to young people—that you 
have helped them in their difliculties and en- 
couraved them in their times of depression 
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then that satisfaction must be yours in large 
measure. 

How you have managed to keep the 
“B.O.P.” so alive and so fresh is to me 
& yearly wonder. Every volume that comes 
into my hands seems better than its pre- 
decessors. I &m getting to be an old boy 
myself; but I enjoy the tales and pictures 
as much as ever I did—especially the funny 
pictures. Do, I entreat you, keep the 
* B.O.P." bright and cheerful, with a dash 
of humour in every number. Ialways want 
to shake hands with the man who can make 
melaugh. There’s an awful lot of pessimism 
and melancholy in the world. I feel that 
way myself frequently; and it is to such as 
you we look to save us from the blues. 
Hitherto you have done it, and done it well. 
More power to you, and perpetual youth, 
and great joy in your work. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Sas К. Hocxmo. 


(From Dr. Barnardo.) 
18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E.: 
Bept. 10, 1903. 
Dear Sm. — Probably no one in England 
owes more to the Boy's Own Paper" than 
Ido. I havethe greatest family of boys in the 
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whole world, and how I could manage them 
without an ample and continuous supply of 
that healthy, manly, interesting, and instruc- 
tive journal, I don't really know. I feel 
myself under а profound debt of gratitude to 
my old friend, Mr. G. A. Hutchison, the 
Editor from the very inception, of this 
Magazine, for the brilliant manner in which 
he has, with such marked ability, conducted 
the“ B.O.P.” On its attaining its 25th year 
I heartily congratulate him, and wish the 
Magazine а yet greater and wider success. 
Your faithful and grateful servant, 
Tuos. J. BARNARDO. 


(From Henry Broadhurst, M.P.) 
Cromer: Aug. 26, 1903. 
I am delighted to hear of the continued 
success of the B. O. P., and most heartily 
wish God-speed to the second quarter of a 
century’s work. It is difficult to estimate 
the importance of pure, strong food for the 
minds of the boys. Each brain and mind 


can take a certain quantity of knowledge and 
entertainment, and the B. O. P.“ provides 
that quantity of ennobling nourishment of 
the kind that makes better men and in every 
way nobler and more desirable citizens. 


I wish you every success in your patriotio 
efforts, and success in life to your youthful 
readers. 

Henry BROADHURST. 


(From the Rev. J. Monro Gibson, M.A., D.D.) 
111 Abbey Road, London, x. W.: 
Sept. 8, 1903. 

Dear Mr. Нстсніѕом,—І congratulate you 
most heartily on the completion of a quarter 
of a century’s work on behalf of the boys of 
Old England. If I myself had been a boy 
within the time I could no doubt speak more 
feelingiy, as I should be better personally 
acquainted with the“ Boy's Own Paper,“ but! 
know it so well by reputation that I can speak 
without reserve. 

My assistant, who is present with me as I 
write, and who has had the happy experience 
of coming under your influence, adds his 
direct testimony to mine, and joins with me 
in commending the future B.O.P.” to the 
boys of the next quarter of & century. 

We join in giving them & hearty greeting, 
and wishing on their behalf that the Editor 
may see the jubilee of so good an enterprise. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. M. GIBSON. 
(To be continued.) 


BEING. A TRUE ACCOUNT OF THE UNIQUE CAPTURE OF A RUSSIAN PRIZE.VESSEL BY A BRIXHAM 


TRAWLER, WRITTEN FROM THE "ADMIRAL'S" OWN DICTATION. 
(Written and Illustrated by PowELL CHASE.) 


HROUGHOUT the old Devon town of Brixham, 
notable as a centre of the trawl-fishery, 
no name or personality is more familiar than 
that of Admiral" Salisbury; and though, 
haply, the name of this worthy and hearty 
old salt may not be met with in official lists, 
doubtless many a one whose name figures 
there would be proud of such an achievement 
as his. 

The curiosity of the casual visitor to 
Brixham is aroused by hearing frequent 
references among the “trawlers” to the 
„Admiral,“ and it is not altogether allayed 
when he learns that the “ Admiral" is one 
William Salisbury, who has earned that title 
from his admiring fellow-townsmen, as well 
as the recognition of the Government, by a 
singular serv.ce which he rendered his 
country, and which was nothing less than 
the taking of a large barque—a valuable 
prize, and the first one captured in the war 
with Russia. 


The honour of в personal interview with 
this hero was secured by the writer without 
any great difficulty, the Admiral," now in 
his eightieth vear, courteously laying aside 
the “braiding,” or net-making, at which 
he was working, and on being asked to do 
80, expressing an obliging readiness to tell 
the story of his adventure. 

The following plain, unvarnished, and 
fully authenticated account of his unique 
exploit, related with characteristic modesty, 
would be hard to match for novelty even by 
the professed maker of fiction, and is probably 
unsurpassed in its strangeness as an actual 
experience of one still living. 


In 1854, the year when the war with 
Russia began, [ was skipper of the Peerless, 
a dandy-rigged trawler of about forty tons. 

We had come in on Saturday, I remember, 
taking up our moorings in the Outer' Harbour 
to be ready for sea again first thing on 


Monday morning. There was little else 
talked of that spring but the chances of a 
war in the Crimea, but the first I heard of 
war being declared was when I met the 
Customs officers, Mr. Furneaux and Mr. 
Hallet, on the quay as I landed; and it was 
while we were chatting over the great news 
that they gave me a hint to keep a sharp 
look-out while I was trawling, for anything 
in the shape of a Russian. 

We got away to sea aguin early on Monday, 
maybe about four o’clock in the morning. 
rounded Berry Head with a light wind from 
the east’ard, and, shaping а course sou’-west, 
“shot our trawl"' a few miles to the south of 
the Start Light. After an hour or two's 


towing, we got our trawl up and were standing 


а bit farther to the west'ard, when I noticed 
a large barque on our port quarter, and as 


we had, made a pretty good haul and the 


wind had- dropped to all but a calm, we 
thought we'd board them on the chance of 


getting some meat or Басса in exchange for 
some of our fish,that being a way we had when 
we fell in with a ship and had fish to spare. 

As we pulled over to her in our boat I 
noticed the grimy look and the queer cut of 
tbe faces that showed here and there over 
her bulwarks, likewise the single yellow 
streak that ran along her high black hull, 
and knew she'd be a foreigner of some sort, 
though little I guessed then what. They 
knew what we were after from the hamper of 
fish we carried, and were ready enough with 
a rope, and I was soon up their side trying 
to strike a bargain with the skipper—a little 
fellow that wore “a high pole hat." But it 
was little а bred and born Devonshire man 
like me could make of his mixture of lingo 
and broken English. 

Judging by the looks of the mate and one 
or two of the crew near by, as well as the 
jabber of the skipper, they were mighty 
anxious to have the fish, but it seemed 
they'd nothing to give us for it but a bit of 
their foreign money, that, for all we could tell, 
might be made of nickel and worth about а 
penny. All І could come at was, they were 
clean out of store: and somehow couldn't put 
in anywhere for more. 

It struck me as mighty queer, and I got 
the notion into my head that she was just a 
Russian that had got wind of the war and 
couldn't put into any French or English 
port for fear of getting taken. Frenchmen I 
was sure they weren't, or I should have 
known it by the ring of their talk. You see 
I'd been into Dieppe and other ports over on 
the French side now and then, through bad 
weather and such like. 

As we put back to the trawler, they braced 
round their yards that had been laid aback, 
though the wind was too light for them to 
get much way on a craft of her size. 

She was called the Clio, that being the 
name painted up abreast of her cathead, and 
when she swung slowly into the wind we 
could see it in big yellow letters on her stern; 
and Clio had a mighty strong Russian 
flavour about it, it seemed to me, though they 
tell me that was only my fancy. 

The more I thought it all- over the more 
certain sure I felt about it, and when I got 
aboard the Peerless 1 just told the hands 
my notion and that I meant to put the helm 
hard over and run for Plymouth Sound 
with news of that Russian if it cost us 
a shoal of mullet. But first I had to run 
down within hail of another Brixham boat 
that was trawling helf a mile to leeward, to 
give her the news, my brother-in-law being 
her skipper, working and sharing with us 
under the same owner. 

I was like to go mad with fidgeting, for 
the wind had dropped away till v.e were only 
just “airing along," and it was long past 
dark before we got abreast of the Breakwater. 
Then I couldn't stand it any longer, so, 
leaving one of the hands and the boy to 
work the trawler to the anchorage at Worthy 
Edge, I took the first hand and pulled away 
in our boat for the Quay. It was pretty late 
on when we landed in Plymouth, but I made 
straight for the Watch House—or Customs 
House, as they call it nowadays—and 
reported to Mr. Ray, the chief officer. 
When he'd heard my story he set to and 
wrote out a letter for me to take to Captain 
Merman, а Navy officer over in Devonport. 

By the time I found his house it was early 
morning, though not light, and it was all 
locked up and not a body stirring. After a 
tidy spell of knocking, a maid put her head 
out to know the matter, and I told her I 
must see the captain, having а mighty 
important letter to give him from Mr. Ray 
at the Watch House. Captain Merman was 
abed and sleeping, but they roused him and 
gave him the note, and when he'd read it he 
sent for me to come in and heard my story 
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through. That and the sight of the coin 
they'd given me seemed to settle it, and he 
was вооп dressed and ready to start with me 
for the Port Admiral's house at Mount Wise. 

When we got there the captain went in to 
talk it over with the admiral, and came out 
with orders to get up steam at once on the 
Havern—that being the name of a smart 
paddle-steamer and tender to the Impreg- 
nable, the guard.ship moored off Drake's 
Island. So my next job was to take that 
order to the captain of the Havern. Her 
men being ashore on leave, he sent an 
officer, Mr. Miller, to the Impregnable for a 
crew and ten marines. At first he wanted 
me to stay and go aboard with him so as to 
be ready to give them the course for steering 
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one, апа so worn out I'd often thought of 
pitching it overboard, so I told him 1 was 
sorry I couldn't stand there affording him 
amusement any longer just then, time being 
precious. Then I offered him the knife best 
side uppermost, and told him I meant going 
through anyway, and that he could tal. e 
which he liked, that or nothing. And seeing 
I meant it, and being а poor judge of cutlery, 
I suppose, he chose the knife. 

At last I got aboard the Peerless again, 
and mighty glad I was of something to eat. 
I was pretty well dog.tired too, as you may 
guess, but there wasn't time to turn in, 
having to set to and smarten up а bit and 
keep a look-out for the Havern. 

While I was watching for her a boat came 


“ They were mighty anxious to have the fish.“ 


and point the Russian out, but I asked his 
leave to go and give a look to the trawler, 
promising to be ready for them to pick me 
up as they steamed out. 

But there was a little difficulty ahead I 
hadn’t thought of. Going back to Plymouth 
I had to pass the turnpike at the end of 
Union Street, and when I came to feel for 
the money, I found, beside that foreign stuff, 
I hadn’t а single copper about me and the 
gate-man as deaf as a cod to all my talking. 
As for my tale of the Russian barque and 
the admiral, he was like to die of laughing 
to think a trawler should try guffing a 
smart chap like him with such a cock-and- 
bull story. 

At first I couldn’t tell what to do, but all 
at once I thought of a knife Га got—an old 


round the Point with six men pulling and 
two Customs officers sitting aft. They 
seemed in a tidy hurry to come alongside, 
and no sooner had they stepped aboard us 
than they gave orders we were to get the 
trawler under way, and, if we'd got a 
stunning-sail, to bend it. It seemed that, 
after all, they thought the job was theirs 
according to law, or maybe they saw they'd 
made а mistake in giving the Navy men 
the chance of such & pretty picking, and 
meant getting out to the Russian ahead, of 
them if they could anyhow manage it. 

As for me, I just gave them my way of it 
and the orders I'd had, and then didn't 
bother, knowing, stunning-sail or no stunning- 
sail, the Harern would steam up and catch 
us long before we could get clear of the 
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Sound, it beiny then between eight and nine 
o'clock in the morning. 

Sure enough, we hadn't been under way 
five minutes before I sighted her coming 
down on us with the water running aft from 
her paddles like & mill.race. When they 
came abreast of us they slowed down their 
engines and hailed us to put our helm up, 
and the Customs men, seeing their game was 
over, went aboard to try and argue the 
point, taking me with them. But they 
didn't get much chance of talking. 

„Where's the fisherman?” asked the 
captain as soon as we stepped on deck. 

“ All right," he said, when I stepped out. 
Then he told me to go forward, and coolly 
ordered the Customs back to the boat. They 
showed their papers and tried to bave а say, 
but it was по go; they were ordered off like 
dogs, for all their gold braid and buttons, 
with no help for it but & grumble, and the 
last we saw was their boat spinning away 
in our wake and the trawler quietly putting 
back to her berth again. 

The captain sent for me on the bridge 
once we got clear of the Breakwater and 
asked me to give him the course to steer, 
which I said Га do easily if he'd put 
me within four miles of "the Bolt.” He 
was a pleasant sort of man, joking about 
taking prizes-of-war with a tender, and 
such like, to pass the time. The wind at 
“the Bolt" was east sou'.east, so the 
course I gave them was sou' and by east. 

After about two hours’ steaming we fell in 
with a barque, but I soon saw she wasn't the 
one we were after, but being out for a prize- 
hunt, the captain asked for her colours and 
they ran up a flag with two eagles, being a 
Prussian, I suppose. The captain ordered 
the gig out and sent aboard to give a look 
round and ask if they’d seen our Russian, 
but they said they hadn't fallen in with any 
such. We picked up our bcat and kept the 
same course, sou’ and by east, and later on 
sighted the uppers of thirteen of the French 
Fleet and knew we should have to be mighty 
careful if we didn’t want our game spoilt~- 
the Frenchmen being at war with Russia, 
and having as good a right to the barque 
as we if they were smart enough to get 
her. So the captain hauled down his ensign 
and pennant in case they should see them 
and wonder what we were up to. 

About twelve o’clock noon we saw & 
trawler dipping his flag, wanting to speak us, 
and seeing she was my brother-in-law’s boat 
1 guessed he’d got some news worth hearing, 
so we altered our course a few points with a 
view to running in close under her counter. 
He told us he’d kept sight of the Russian, and 
pointed her out, hull down on the horizon. 
Off we started again, this time with our cut- 
water pointed straight at her and the engines 
at full steam abead. 

It was our Russian friend, sure enough. 
With her yellow streak and “ fiddle-head," 
to say nothing of her skipper with his “ high 
pole hat,” standing watching us from the 
after-deck, there was no fear of mistaking 
her, and, as we got within hail, we ran up 
our colours. Most likely they'd guessed our 
game by then, but saw it was no userunning, 
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so laid their top-s’l aback, and then, in no 
great hurry you may be sure, up went hers, 
and as Russian a bit of bunting as ever you'd 
wish to see. 

We mighty soon had our gig out again, a 
few hands and the ten marines with their 
muskets tumbling into her to show we meant 
business, in case the Russians turned nasty ; 
and they rowed off with an officer sitting 
astern with the British colours rolled up 
under his arm ready to make her gatf look 
smart and pretty. 

We saw them climb over the sides of the 
barque and the officer go aft to speak to the 
skipper, and then, with a rousing cheer from 
all hands but the Russians, down came their 
colours like a shot gull and out blew the 
grand old British bunting, and the job was 
settled. It was all over in a minute or two; 
the sight of the marines showed them they'd 
better take it quietly. 

It was a tidy long business getting out 
two new hawsers and fetching some of the 
Russians aboard, but our captain meant 
towing her straight into the Sound, now we'd 
got her, and only by a slip, as you may say, 
seeing the French Fleet had been keeping 
her company all the morning. It didn't say 
much for the look-out they were keeping, 
not even to have thought of asking to see 
her colours, though vou may be sure we 
weren't going to blame them for it! 

Those foreigners didn't look over-pleased 
as they came up our side—nor over-clean 
either, for a dirtier lot you never saw; and 
standing on the Havern’s deck, with her 
smart men and fresh paint, they looked 
grimier than ever. When the captain saw 
them, the first thing he told them to do was 
to go forward and get a clean down, and 
then gave orders to serve them out 'bacca 
to cheer them up a bit. But it was a hard 
job to do that, when we met a steamer 
just come out from Plymouth with passengers 
bound for Guernsey. Her skipper and crew 
must have heard of our errand, and it 
soon got round; and the cheers they gave us 


to see the Russian lumbering along at the 
end ot our hawsers, seem to 


ring in my 
ears even now. 


There was one I remember 
in particular, a white-headed old gent, stand. 
ing on the paddle -box and a-waving his 
arms and hurroaring like twenty. 


Off “the Bolt" we fell in with a pilot 
waiting about for a homeward-bound ship, 
and he clearly thought he ought to have a 
linger in the pie, not liking to be done out 


of his 3l. ; and he followed us up all the way .- — 


to Plymouth. 
We had plenty more cheering, before we 


berthed her alongside the Impregnable, from Ё 


the ships in the Sound, some of them 
lying there loading up with stores for the 


Crimea—not to speak of Plymouth itself, 
when the news got round. 


Here the Admiral's" story ended, as he 
modestly forbore to mention the climax, the 


warm reception he received from his proud 


fellow-trawlers and townsmen when he 
reached Brixham Harbour in the Peerless a 
few days later, and also of their unanimously 
electing him Brixham’s “ Port-Admiral ” in 
their enthusiasm. 

The few additional facts which follow, 
furnished in reply to the writer's question 
of how his services were rewarded. show a 
generosity as exceptional as the great 
service rendered to his country. 

The Clio, it seems, was a barque of about 
seven hundred tons burden and was sold to & 
Salcombe owner for the sum of 1,000/. Her 
cargo of saltpetre, which the Government 
retained, was also valued at about 1,0001. It 
was confidently believed by the people of 
Brixham that the services of their heroic 
townsman would be promptly and fitly 
requited, but the long and ever-lengthening 
silence at last induced the then vicar of 
Brixham—the Rev. Mr. Hogg-to bestir 
himself to see justice done to his gallant 
parishioner, and on his behalf he employed 
a local solicitor to write the Government 
on the subject. 

After some correspondence the sum of 
100/. reached the ~ Admiral,” but of this 
comparatively trifling amount he retained 
only & small portion, generously sharing 1$ 
with his own crew and that of his partner. 

The Clio transferred her allegiance so 


completely that she afterwards made 
several voyages to the Crimea with stores 
and ammunition to be used against her 
native country. 
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ITH this, the first monthly part of its 
twenty-sixth volume, the Boy's Own 
Paper" presents its readers with a vertical 
section of a British battleship, even more 
striking than that of H.M.S. Dukeof Welling- 
ton, which it gave twenty-one years ago. 


A BRITISH BATTLESHIP. 


(Se. Coloured Plate given with Monthly Part. 


It is an interesting picture of an inter- 
esting ship, and the life and work within her, 
though it must be understood that all these 
varied occupations are not necessarily going 
on at the same time. A man-of-war is a 
town afloat: the bigger the ship the bigger 


the town; and no better example of our Navy 
could be taken than A.M.S. Royal Sovereg™ 
for no vessel is better known. 

Built under the Naval Defence Ací, when 
the country awoke to,the needs of the Navy 
she is the most famous of her class, het 
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sisters being the Royal Oak, Revenge, Reso- (she has ten in all—five on each side), one giving 173 knots, for it requires a good deal 
iwin, Repulse, Ramillies, and Empress of being near each mast and one close to the to drive a floating weight of 14,150 tons an 
nd, She is the type ship of the new funnel. These guns are shown with shields extra knot and a half through the water. 
üparture; from her came the development only as originally designed, but there is some For the sake of clearness the main engine 
which gave us the Majestic class, which in talk of putting them into casemates, the same only appears on our drawing, and that 
tum developed into the London and the as those on the deck below. The 67-ton merely in skeleton, but the room is really a 
vessels now building. guns fire a shot every two and a-half minutes; mass of rods and wheels and cranks. The 
Exclusive of her armament, she cost the 6-in. guns can be fired four or five auxiliary machinery here and scattered about 
24.8531. She was completed in thirty-two times a minute—they weigh 7 tons, their the ship is simply bewildering—the engines 
months from the laying of her keel, and was charge is 25 lb., their projectile 100 lb., and apparatus for circulating, pumping, feed- 
frst commissioned in 1892. She was their muzzle velocity 2,500 ft. per second, ing, distilling, steering, starting and revers- 
clnstened by Queen Victoria, and so much and their penetration into wrought iron is ing, turning, air compressing, forced draught, 
was she thought of that the First Lord of the 18 inches. The ammunition for one of these ventilating, refrigerating, electrical work, 
Admiralty took the Members of Parliament guns is shown going up the hoist in the hydraulic work, coal-hoisting, ash-hoisting, 


ч Portsmouth to see her before the pennant centre of the ship. boat-hoisting, capstans and workshops, fire 
зах hoisted. She is the ship of which it is In the Navy List the Royal Sovereign is appliances, and other odds and ends, making 
corded that when the Portsmouth com- described as having 14 guns, these being the quite a formidable list. 

nander-in-chief wanted to go on board prior four of the main armament and the ten of the Above the boilers one of the coal-bunkers 


to her being commissioned, he was told bf secondary armament; but in addition to these is shown—she carries 1,800 tons; beyond it 
the implacable sentry that he could not do she has sixteen 6-pounders, twelve 3-pounders, is an engineer’s store-room, with electrical 
з without a written order from himself, so eight Maxims, and two light guns; and there stores in the next compartment; below are 
dat he had to journey to his office, fill are five torpedo-tubes above the water-line the forward magazines; on the other side of 
3p the official form, and take it back and two below. One of the 6-pounders is the ammunition-hoist is a lamp-room, with 
mth him to the sentry aforesaid, who was shown in the crew’s quarters under the group torpedo-room below and the heavy-gun 
. quite equal to the difficult occasion, and of men washing the deck. The guns in the magazine below that. On the other side of 
looked, when the order was presented to him, fighting - tops are 3-pounders. The masts are the engine-room is the after torpedo-room, 


. 


H.M.S. Royal Sovereign.” [Photo by Gre 
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mei he had never seen the gentleman shown complete, not in section, except in the with magazines below; and between them 


Vath 


SE it wi y iced that they and the engine- 3 , . 
The sh ' , | lower half, and it will b« номер wd € Y c e engine room are the engineering 
in halt d MS shown in our picture as if cut are hollow, and that the men reach the lower workshops and stores. Under the curved 
down the middle from end to end, the tops by going up inside them. portion of the armoured deck aft is the 
— being entirely taken away. Forward and aft of the masts are the steam steering gear, with stores and water. 


il she has two funnels, side by bridges, not shown, as they are end-on, and ballast below, and under the fore portion ara 
P" wis One Appears, and although there on these are the chart-house, wheel-house, the submerged torpedo- room showing the 
00 each Vy guns In each barbette only one etc., with the compass above. Below them tube—with the cordage store below, then the 
paris shown: and for the same are the conning-towers, from which the vessel capstan engine and the submarine mining 
We can only see half of her secondary is worked when in action. The voice-pipes, store, cut off from the ram by the hin 
tite and v һе barbette guns are of 13:5 telephones, and other instruments a те ec Below all runs the double cellular 
0 Ib. hee 67 tons; the charge weighs towers communicate with every part e ottom, a yard deep, with its bilge-pipe 

| projectile 1,250 lb. In the ship, and of course with the machine-rooms, communicating with the pumps. 
olst forward the charge and which are all below the armoured deck. In the stern portion of the s 


| hip, 
Mag > àre seen being hauled up from the This deck curves upwards from well below armoured deck, which is he P, on the 


- A , re the lower deck, 
W, апа in both barbettes we the water-line at the bow and stern till it we have а range of store. rooms and the 


the ulie machi i g 'bettes, where i st cable ‚ 

; nery for workin reaches the base of the barbettes, where it — stream-cable locker, and above these o | 
ie which sink downwards to be loaded rises vertically and runs along the top of main and upper decks are the officers 
degna, d to the top of the barbette to the armour-belt, so that in the centre of the quarters. When the vessel is in use ag М 
хим, реше leaves the muzzle ship it is the main deck, and at the ends the — flagship, the after-quarters on the upper 
ера 2,016 ft. per second, and the lower deck. у deck ате occupied by the admiral, but when 

is such as to take it 33 inches Below this deck, immediately under the in ordinary commission, as 
an hon at that velocity. mainmast, is the engine-room, in which the assigned to the captain. Forward on the 
i tunnel, right and left of the port engine is shown. With natural draught lower deck are the diver's stores, the chain 

ware the two casemates, each these main engines are of 9,000 horse-power, locker, and cordage «кА ^] | 


gun, and on and drive the vessel at 16 knots; with forced quarters 9 Оберто yl Чї, 


hre > more such guns draught they work up to 13,000 horse-power, paint sto y сап 
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now, they are 
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COCKSURE WAGNER. 
SONG. 


{Music by Јонн E. CAMPBELL. 
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do least damage if they take to combustion 
on their own account, as they have occasion- 
ally done. 

Above the officers’ quarters aft of the 
barbette is the quarter-deck. Between the 
barbette and the mainmast is the com- 
mander's cabin, and forward of this are 
three of the 6-in. guns with two of the 6- 
pounders between them. Between the fore- 
mast and forward barbette is the sick-bay, 
and under it the crew's recreation-rooin. 
Under the barbette is shown the machine- 
room ir which the guns are worked. There 
is a similar compartment in the aft barbette, 
but it has been cut out in the drawing in 
order to show the band-room alongside. 

For some time the Royal Sovereign had 
two fighting-tops on each mast, but the 
upper top on the main has now been replaced 
by a platform with a searchlight. The upper 
fore-top is given as closed in below; the 
lower tops resemble this, but have been left 
open to show the construction. The top- 
masts, of which only the bases are given, 
carry а yard, and below the upper tops are a 
much longer yard and a guff, all being used 
for signalling purposes. These and other 
details, including the ventilating cowls and 
other top-hamper, have been cleared away, 
so as to keep the drawing clear and intelli- 
gible. 

The vessel is 380 ft. long and 75 ft. broad ; 
her draught is 27 ft. 6 in.; and her main 
truck is 148 ft. above the water-line. Her 
freeboard is 18 ft., so that from the quarter- 
deck to the keel is 45 ft. 6 in. The four 
heavy guns are 23 ft. above the water-line; 
each of them covers an are of 260 degrees, 
so that all four are available on either side, 
and consequently the weight of the broadside 
with the four at 1,250 lb., five at 1,00 Ib., and 
the small fry amounts to within a tritle of 
23 tons. 

The section of H.M.S. Duke of Wellington 
showed a much larger display of guns, but 
the weight of her broadside was under 23 
ewt., her heaviest gun only just getting a 
shot through 45 inches of wrought iron when 
fired within a hundred yards of it, and 
making no impression whatever on armour 
such as that with which the Royal Sovereign 
is protected. 

The armour varies in thickness according 
to position. The barbettes, which are oval 
and not circular in shape, are plated with 
17 in. of compound armour that is, wrought 
iron faced with hard steel; on the water-line 
the armour is 8 ft. 6 in. broad, and from 8 to 
18 in. thick, and above this is a 5-in. belt of 
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steel. The gun-shields are 5 in. thick and 
the armoured-deck plating is 3 in. thick, and 
of course the conning-towers are armoured, 
as are also the casemates. Many of the 
bulkheads are also strengthened, and, con- 
sidering the number of compartments into 
which the hull is divided, there is nothing 
surprising in the number of watertight 
doors, amounting to 14^. 

She is now in commission as one of the 
Home Fleet. Her oflicers are 31 in number, 
these being the captain, the commander, 
eight lieutenants (of whom one is for gunnery, 
one for torpedo, and one for navigating). a 
lieutenant of the Royal Naval Reserve, three 
engincer-lieutenants, a captain of marines, 
a lieutenant of marine artillery, a chaplain, 
a staff surgeon, a staff pavinaster, a surgeon, 
a sub.lieutenant, three engineer sub.lieu- 
tenants, two assistant-paymasters, two 
gunners, a boatswain, a signal boatswain, a 
carpenter, and an artificer-engineer ; but the 
Staff varies with the service on which she 
may be employed—for instance, when in the 
Mediterranean she carried six midshipmen, 
and her officers numbered 34. Her comple- 
ment—that is, her crew—is 712. 

She is rated as a first-class battleship—that 
is to say, she holds the same place as the 
three-deckers of old, and would be placed in 
the line of battle in a general engagement as 
equal to any opponent she might meet with. 
Heavily armed and heavily armoured, she is 
built to fight all comers, and, not like a 
cruiser, to take advantage of her speed to 
avoid encounter with a stronger opponent. 
What she is like when in commission is 
shown in the photograph on page 74, in 
which she is dressed rainbow fashion as at a 
recent naval review. 

In the vacant spaces in our coloured plate 
are a few other representative vessels of the 
British Navy. 

The Hood is like the Royal Sovereign in 
size and in many other ways, but differs in 
having the heavy guns in turrets instead of in 
barbettes. The Canopus is another first-class 
battleship of more recent design ; her sisters 
are the Ocean, Goliath, Albion, Glory, and 
Vengeance. They are rather smaller than 
the Reyal Sovereign class, being of 12.950 
tons. but they have twelve 6-in. guns instead 
of 10, and are half a knot faster. The 
Alerandra is à third-class battleship, twenty- 
eight years old, and almost obsolete. She is 
interesting ав being the last broadside iron- 
clad and having been in action, for she was 
hit some thirty times at the bombardment 
of Alexandria, but was uninjured. She is of 


9,490 tons and 7.000 horse.p« 
speed is 15 knots, and her аги 
of eight muzzle-loading 10-1 
9:2-in., and six 4.in., of old pat 

We build noironclads now, 
ships with steel ; and hence tli 
used as descriptive of the mod 
The Lancaster is one of the 
armoured cruisers which mi: 
called battleships in disguise 
well armed and armoured a 
engined, their engines bein 
indicated and driving them 
Her tonnage, like that of all 
class, is 9,810, so that she is b 
Alerandra, and with her fourt 
and sundries she is certain} 
formidable. 

The Diadem is a first-clas 
armoured but“ protected," ar 
sixteen 6-in. guns. She is a 
11.000 tons, with a horse-po 
giving her a speed of 20 kn 
over. Sne has seven sisters, 
the Ariadne, is the flagship 
American Station, for it mu 
posed that a flagship is al 
ship. 

Our representative seconc 
the Astra, hus also seven s 
of 4.360 tons and 7,000 horse- 
up to 9,000 with forced drat 
a speed of 20 knots. She is 
wood and coppered, and is 
looking vessel, carrying tel 
being two Gin. and eight of 
which we have heard so 
smaller is the Plassy,a tor)» 
the first class, with two 47 g 
quick-firers, and three torpedi 
of 735 tons and 2.500 horses 
up with forced draught to am 
and driving her at 20 knots. 
we have the Racehorse, one of 
that is torpedo-boat destroyea 
with 6.000 horse-power, als 
draught, sending her along at 
armament consists of one 1 
five 6-pounders, besides the 
but of course her etliciency | 
speed. She is the fastest 
sheet, and the slowest is tl 
training-brig Nautilus, on wh 
the Jmpreqnable are given th 
She and her sister brigs are | 
survivors of the sailing fleet c 
of them, the Seaflower, was 
years since—and, like thein, 
be over before the year is out 
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ENGLISH COPPER COINS AND THEIR VALUES. 


U to the time of James I. copper coins 

were unknown in England. Then, 
owing to the inconvenience caused by want 
of small silver change (for food and the 
other necessaries of life were far cheaper 
then than they are to-day), it was decided to 
issue farthings of copper. The question 
had been under discussion in Elizabeth's 
reign, and the Government had even gone so 
{ат as to strike pattern copper coins, but 
these were never issued. Оп the obverse of 
the penny was a full-face portrait of the 
queen with the words THE PLEDGE oF, and 
the reverse bore her monogram and A PENNY. 
1601. 

In 1613, however, James r. granted a 
patent to Lord Harrington to issue copper 
farthings, known in consequence as “ Har- 
ringtons.” They weighed only 6 gr. Troy 
apiece, and the profit on them was very 
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great. We can readily see how great the 
profit would be when we learn that the 
farthing of Charles 11. weighs 374 gr. Trovy, 
and the copper farthing of Queen Victoria 
144 gr. On the obverse of these Harrington 
farthings the design is two sceptres crossed 
through a crown, with inscription IACO. D.G. 
MAG. BRI.; on the reverse a harp crowned, 
with FRA. ET. HIB. REX. They run in value 
from 6d. to 2s. 

Charles т. issued copper farthings similar 
to those of his father, but weighing 18 gr. 
There were two issues. On the obverse of 
both is CAROLYS D.G. MAG. BR., With two sceptres 
crossed through a crown. On the reverse of 
those of the first issue is FRA. ET. НІВ. REX., 
with a harp crowned, and various Mint 
marks. On the reverse of those of the 
second issue is the same inscription, with a 
rose crowned, and for Mint marks either a 


crescent, or lis, or mullet. 
price from 6d. to 2s. 

Under the Commonwealth 
coins were issued. Several 
were struck, having on the <¢ 
of St. George's cross, and or 
shield of Irish harp, with va 
C. ). ENGLISH FARTHINO, FO: 
CHANGE 1649, ete. But these 
circulation and are all ext: 
is worthy of notice that the 
all coins under the Comino 
English, instead of the usu 
has never occurred before or 

Cromwell also had pattern | 
They fall under three heads. 
rare. The obverse of all thre 
viz. laureate bust sinister oi 
this inscription, OLIVAR. РКО. } 
reverse of the first issue be 
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arms having a St. George's cross in the first 
and fourth quarters, a St. Andrew's cross in 
the second, and an Irish harp in the third; 
in the centre of all a lion rampant, which 
was the Protector's arms. Inscription is 
CHARITIE AND CHANGE. Examples have been 
sold for 2/., but as much as 151. has been given 
fora specimen. The reverse of the second 
bears three pillars tied together, with a cross 
on the top of the left pillar, a harp on the 
top of the middle one, and a thistle on the 
top of the third. The inscription is тнуз 
VNITED INVINCIBLE. Specimens fetch much 
the same us the preceding. The reverse of 
the third bears a ship under sail with in- 
scription AND GOD DIRECT OVR CovRs. There 
is only one specimen of this issue known, 
for which reason it is impossible to say 
what it would fetch if offered for sale. 

Charles 11. was the first English king 
under whom a regular copper coinage was 
instituted. The coins were made of pure 
Swedish copper. They were first issued in 
1672, and consisted of halfpenny and far- 
thing. On the obverse is sinister bust 
profile of king in armour, laureated, caRoLvs 
A CAROLO. On the reverse is figure of 
Britannia seated, with palm-branch in right 
hand and spear in left. Beneath Britannia 
is the date. This is the first instance of the 
use of the figure of Britannia on our coins. 
The halfpennies are dated 1672, 1673, and 
1675, and are worth from 1з. to 5s. The 
farthings are dated 1672, 1673, 1674, 1675, 
and 1679, and are. very common. They 
frequently change hands for 3d., though an 
extra fine specimen may be worth Qs. 6d. 

Farthings in tin were also issued in 1684. 
They are of the same weight as those of 
Copper, and exactly like them on the ob- 
verse. On the reverse, however, they bear 
no date. They have this inscription round 
the edge, NVMMORVM FAMVLVS 1684. Most of 
them have a plug of copper in the centre. 
They have fetched various prices at sales, 
ranging from 2s. 6d. to 1l. 

(To be continu:d.) 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


NOVEMBER. 
The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and 
Gardens. 


By Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N, 


"Тнк Boy HIMSELF.—“ And he gave it ns his opinion 

that whoever could make two ears of corn. or two 
blades of grass, grow where only one grew before would 
deserve better of mankind, and do wore essential 
service to his country, than the whole race of poii- 
Ucians put together.“ These are the words of Switt 
in his “Gulliver's Travels.“ There isa deal of truth 
in them, boys, though they are a bit rough on poli- 
ticians! Well, I myself probably have done a little 
service in my time, for though I have never been 
much of a farmer, and as a wardener would rather 
mow down blades of grass than encourage their 
growth, I have done my best to make two boys grow 
where only one grew before. If I can believe but a 
tithe of the many letters I r@eive in a year from lade 
who, having taken the advice I give monthly in tlie 
BO. P., are now flourishing like green bay-trees, шу 
attempts at boy-culture have not been altogether in 
vain. 

But listen! It is being as:erted that the physique of 
this great country is rapidly deteriorating, and by tlie 
time these lines lave reacted your bright eyes a 
Royal Commission may have reported on the subject. 

Por many long years I have known that the 
physique of vast numbers of Britannia's sons was at 
п very low ebb indeed. Nor do I need to go far to tind 
reasons for the degeneration. I need but to mention 
а few. Scotland has to a great extent piven up out- 
meal—in towns, I mean. But the boys of Scottish 
cities, like those of English, are becoming wenak- 
hearted and shargar-like from smoking the death- 
dealing cigarette, and until legislation steps in with 
а preventive matters will go from bad to worse, 

Want of real exercisc, want of attention to cleanli- 
ness, want of wholesome food, want of fresh air in 
bedrooms and schoolrooms, to say nothing of the ener- 
vating vices of schools all over the country, are 
causes for physical degeneration, The early-sniokinir 
loon is bound to grow up s sharxar, und if he adds to 
this habit other» of a pernicious nature he has but 
himself to blame if at the aue of thirty he is an 
effete and worn-out oll man. For mind you, boys, age 
is rarely reckoned nowadays by the number of years 
n man has lived. 1 know men who have scored eighty- 
six who are still sturdy, hale, and hearty, because they 
have lived happv lives. obeying the laws of nature. I 
know others barely twenty-six who have used up 
their lives, just as a seedling dock that has grown on 
a hillock of stones, and shed its bloom and ita seuls 
long before the summer was in its prime. It rests 
with yourselves, boys, while yet in the prime of your 
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KEY TO COLOURED PLATE OF H.M.S. “ROYAL S 
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1. Captain's Private Cabin. 
2. Vaptain’s Dining Cabin. 
3. Captain's Sleepin Cabin. 
4. Bath Room. ы 

5. Ward Hoom. 

6. Passage Way. 

7. Reading Itoom. 

. Officer's Cabin. 

9. Officer's Cabin, 
10. Officers’ Cabins 
11. Gun Room. 
| Pantry. 


: ay. 

14. Captain's но 
15. Ward Room Stores. 
16. Gun Room Stores. 
17, Cable, 


18. Stores. 

19, Tiller Compartment. 
20, Steam Steering Engine, 
31. Small Arms Magnziue. 


22. Water Ballast. 
33. Provisions. 

24. Gun Magazine. 
25. Barhette. 


27. Pus:uge Way. 
28. Officers’ Galley. 


30. Dynamo. 
31. Crew's Galley. 


83. Passage Way. 


85. Sick Bay. 

86. Ammunition 
Large Gun. 

37. Barbette. 

Zn. Band Room. 

39. Warrant Officers, 

40. Instruction Claas, 

41. Passage Way. 
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26. Marines’ Quarters. 
29. Casemate and Six- inch Gun. 


32. Casemate and Six-inch Gun. 
31. Ammunition Holst. 


Hoist 


2. Engineers’ W 
. Passage Way. 
. Stokers’ Wash Place. 

. Passawe Way. 

. Recreation Room. 

. After Torpedo Room. 

. Pumping Engine. 

. Torpedo Stores. 

. Engineers’ Workshop, 

. Shell Room, 

. Engineers’ Stores. 

. Engine Room, 

. Ammfinition Hoist at Work. 
. Coal Biker. 

j. Boiler Room, 

. Engineers! Stores, 

. Electrical Stores. 

. Small Arms Magazine, 

. Magazine. 

. Gun Maguzine. 

. Shell Room. 
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63. Ма Der) 
Sixty-3even 
64. Lamp Room. 
65. Torpedo koor 
66. Magazine for 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
73. 
73. 
74. 
78. 
76. 
77. 


Crew's Quarti 
Siv-pounder ( 
Paint Stores, 

Crew's Quarte 
Dry Canteen. 

Diving Stores 
Chain Licker 
Canvas aml C 
Boatswain's N 
Tow Locker. 

Subnler gsi T 

Aud Tulse. 

7R. Co p-tan Eni 
79. Boatswain’ st 
80. Subinarine Sti 
81, Water Ballast. 
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s is our custom at the commencement of 
every fresh volume, we have now the 
pleasure of announcing the start of a New 
Series of Competitions, carefully chosen and 
graduated to meet the needs of all classes of 
readers. Every regular subscriber to the 
* B.O.P." should endeavour to take part in 
at least some of these subjects, as well as in 
the many others that will be announced from 
time to time. Notonly isthere the chance, as 
all our older readers know full well, of winning 
valuable money prizes, and a gold or silver 
badge; but really handsome “certificates of 
merit " are also 1ssued to all deserving com- 
petitors below the actual prize-winners. 
These certificates are to be found framed and 
treasured, in the place of honour, in English- 
speaking homes throughout the world. 

These “ B.O.P." competitions are particu- 
larly valuable as really meaning something 
in the way of honourable effort; they are 
always genuine tests of care and thought, 
knowledge and skill, and are not mere vulgar 
scrambles for coins; and hence the high 
estimation in which they are held. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any 
or every such reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
by the Editor, whose decision is in all cases 


final. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our * B.O.P.” Competi- 
tions, and should be carefully preserved, as оит space is too 
valuable to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
subjects are started.) 


1. No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
can be returned, whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit,” suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes. 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


Gj VALUABLE MONEY PRIZES, WITH 
GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, ETC. 
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3. The work must in every сазе be the competitor'a 
own—that is, must be the product of his own handsand 
brain; though, of course, any aids received merely in 
the way of suzgestion, Whether from books or friends, 
are :lmissible. 

4. All MSs. must have at the top of firstepage the full 
name, address, and age of sender, With CERTIFICATE, 
clearly and legibly written, thus: 


·G— hh ee зазав в 
EXITIUM 
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In the case of Tlluminationgs Music. Photographs, ete., 
these same particulars should be written on a separate 
piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 
Kule 5, und must be stifehed (not pinned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 

9. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, emplover, or other 
responsible person, às the genuine unaided work of a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, ete, thus :** I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of —-, who personally 
and regularly takes in the B. O. P.“ Signe: P 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “ Prize Competition," and must be addressed to 
“THE Eprror, Boy's OWN PAPER, 4 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London,” the carriage beiny, of course, in 
every case PREPAID, 


(SPECIALLY NOTE, that in all our competitions, 
the competitor's age and full address must be very 
clearly written; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the envelope, 
packet, etc., containing it.] 


* * * * * 


I.— Literary. 


Prizes—Two Guineas, 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for (1) the 
best Football Song ; (2) best description of a Watch, 
Open to all ages equally. [Last day for sending in, 
January 30, 1904.] 


II.— Sketching. 


Prizes—Three Guineas. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the best. 
pen-and-ink sketches, each on a post-eard or half-sheet 
of paper, of (1) A Footbail Match; (2) The Visitors; 
(3) The Defeated. Open to all ages equally. [Last 
day for sending in, January 30, 1904.) 


III. Photography. 


Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We offer PRIZk-MONEY to this amount for the best 
set of three mounted photographs in any of the 
following classes: (1) Sports and Pastimes (which may 
include football, cricket, cycling, boating, etc.) ; (2) 
Indoor and Outdoor Pets; (3) Humorous Subjects. The 
whole of the work must be that of the competitor, and 
should the same readers send in for more tban one 
class, they should be sure (o repeut their name, full 
address. and age with each set. [Last day for sending 
in, February 29, 1904.] 


IV.—Illuminating 

Prirzes— Three Guineas. 

We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amon 
illumination (in oils or water-eolour-) 


word viven to our readers by the Bishoy 
page 71, viz. : 


* Look straight into the light, and yor 
have the shadotcs behind.’ 


Sire. material, ete., аге left to the cho’ 
tors. [Last day for sending in, Februar 


V.— Wood-Carvin; 


Prizes—Three Guineas. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amou 
carved panel or shield embracing tlie 
as above. The kind of wood, size, ete., 


competitors. [Last day for sending 1. 
1901.) 


VI.—Handwritinj 
Prizes — Three Guineas. 


We offer Prizk-MONEY to this amoi 
copy of Sir Frederick Treves's message 
printed on page 71. We do not limit t 
manship to any one class, whether the 
commercial, legal, ete., but no ex ram: 
for ornamentation, fancy initials, et 
will be taken in age sections, and the | 
be diviled according to the best ju 
adjudicators. [Last day for sending i 
1904.) 


VII.— Descriptive Comp 


Prizes—Twelve Guineas 


As in past years, we offer PRIZES to 
the best description, each to be contine 
of the Coloured Plates that may be i 
present volume (Vol. XXVI. , The di 
reach us within sir weeks of the pul 
monthly part of the Paper, We will 
each best description thus received, an 
this, will award Fire Pounds, on cot 
writer, not over 21, who shall win most « 
Half-Guinea Prizes during the prog re: 


VIII.—Special Merit 


Gold and Silver Medals 


We give annually a badge in Go 
petitor who in the year covered by ou 
series heads the list of Prize-wiuner- 
variety of subjects—provided tbe suce 
than three; and another badge in 7114 
petitor who wins most certificutes. 
nor siiver medal is ever awarded twice i 
petitor. 


ШГ SPECIAL FOR INDI] 
COLONIAL READ 


We allow a month ertra in all onr : 
Indian and Colonial readers. Thus, 
competitions to be sent in by Jan; 
Britain may reach us from the Colon 
February; and so on throughout the > 


ВЕ With our next Part (December) will be issued, as usual, our Special Extra Christmas Number, price Зіхре 
Orders should be given Surly to the Booksellers. 
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A is our custom at the commencement of 
every fresh volume, we have now the 
pleasure of announcing the start of a New 
Series of Competitions, carefully chosen and 
graduated to meet the needs of all classes of 
readers. Every regular subscriber to the 
“B.O.P.” should endeavour to take part in 
&t least some of these subjects, as well as in 
the many others that will be announced from 
time to time. Not only is there the chance, as 
all our older readers know full well, of winning 
valuable money prizes, and a gold or silver 
badge; but really handsome “certificates of 
merit ” are also issued to all deserving com- 
petitors below the actual prize-winners. 


These certificates are to be found framed and 


treasured, in the place of honour, in English- 
speaking homes throughout the world. 

These ** B.O.P." competitions are particu- 
larly valuable as really meaning something 
in the way of honourable effort; they are 
always genuine tests of care and thought, 
knowledge and skill, and are not mere vulgar 
scrambles for coins; and hence the high 
estimation in which they are held. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adhered to. All the subjects are equallif 
open to every bond fide REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any 
or every such reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competitive response to our offer, is reserved 
by the Editor, whose decision is in all cases 


final. 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(These are applicable to ALL our . O. J.“ Competí- 
tions, and should be carefully preserved, as our space is too 
valuable to admit of our repeating them whenever new 
subjects are sturted.) 


1. No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
сап be returned, Whether accompanied by stamps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
due course in our columns, and no questions on the subject 
can be answered through the post, the forwarding of 
stamped and addressed envelopes notwithstanding. 

2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome “ Certificates 
of Merit," suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who may fail to secure prizes, 
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3. The work must in every case be the competitor’s 
own—that іх, must be the product of his own handsand 
brain ; though, of eourse, any aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, Whether from books or friends, 
&re admissible. 

4. All MSS. must have at thetopof firstepage the full 
name, address, and age of gender, With CERTIFICATE, 
clearly and legibly written, thus: 
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In the case of Tiluminations, Music, Photographs, cte., 
these same particulars shonld be written on a separate 
piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 
kule 5), nnd must be stitched (not pinned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, ог, preferably, gummed to the back, 

5. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, minister, teacher, emplover, or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, ete, thus: “ I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of ——, who personally 
and regularly takes in the B. O. P.“ Signe.i——.” 

6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside Prize Competition," and must be addressed to 
“THE Eprron, Boy's OWN PAPER, 4 Bouverie Street, 
Fleet Street, London,” (he carriage being, of course, in 
every case PREPAID. 


(SPECIALLY NOTE, that in all our competitions, 
the competitor's age and full address must be very 
clearly written ; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the envelope, 
packet, ete., containing it.) 
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Prizes—Two Guineas, 


We offer PnizE-MoNkY to this amount for (1) the 
best Football Song: (2) best description of à match. 
Open to all ages equally. [Lux day for sending in, 
January 30, 1904.] 


II.—Sketching. 


Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the best. 
pen-and-ink sketches, each on a post-card or half-sheet 
of paper, of (1) A Football Match; (2) The Visitors; 
(3) The Defeated. Open to all ages equally. [Last 
day for sending in, January 30, 1904.) 


III.— Photography. 


Prizes—Three Guineas. 


We offer PRIZE-MONEY to this amount for the best 
set of three mounted photographs in any of the 
following classes : (1) Sports and Pastimes (which may 
include football, cricket, cycling, boating, etc.) ; (2) 
Indoor and Outdoor Pets; (3) Humorous Subjects. The 
whole of the work must be that of the competitor, and 
should the same readers send in for more than one 
class, they should be sure fo repeut their name, full 
address, and age with each set. [Last day for sending 
in, February 29, 1904.) 


ETC. 
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FOUR YEARS ABAFT THE GALLEY. 


By JohN A. HIGGINSON, ; 


Author of “In the Grip af the Wind,” * Two Chummy Shcllbacks,” etc. ete. 


NES day all the sails were unbent and 

sent below, while the clipper herself 
found a snug berth alongside а good 
wharf at Williamstown. The removal of 
the cargo—chietly mining machinery—- 
proved slow and arduous, but that delay 
afforded ample opportunity for шапу 
pleasant rambles on shore, and the boys 
sometimes visited the capital. 

The City of Melbourne stands a few 
miles from the mouth of the river Yarra- 
Yarra, and is a splendid example of 
British energy and perseverance. 

The principal streets are broad, hand- 
some thoroughfares, lined by fine shops, 
large warehouses, or the offices of pro- 
fessional men, while numerous public 
buildings sutliciently attest the steadily 
increasing prosperity of this unit in the 
Greater Dritain of the southern hemi- 
sphere. 

At length the Winged Arrow was 
ready to receive her homeward freight. 
Much to everyone's surprise, however, she 
was ordered to sail for Point-de-Galle. 

“Ceylon!” Carr sang out. Why, it's 
the very place I should most wish to 
see.” 

“ Ay, ay,” Jack Hind chimed in, “апа 
mind уоп don’t forget the lovely rubies 
and pearls to be bought there. At any 
rate, ГІЇ get Hullo! What's wrong 
fora'd? They all seem stark mad," and 
out of the house the boys hurried to ascer- 
tain the cause of a violent commotion in 
the forecastle. 

At the door the boatswain was making 
inquiry, while the carpenter and the 
sail-maker watched the men emptving 
their clothes-chests, and vowing vengeance 
on some person as vet unknown. 

“ Matter!” a hand exclaimed, in reply 
to an interrogntory. “ Why, every ounce 
of our baecy has gone, and with it all 
the togs that rascally son-of-a-swab, boy 
Bester, could lay hands on." 

“And 'e's ‘arf way to Sydney by this 
time," another man added. “ We were 
fools to trust such a miserable young 
cur.“ 

The statement proved true. During 
the absence of all hands on shore William 
Bester had determined to desert, and in 
doing so carried away nearly every sale- 
able article within reach of his pilfering 
fingers. All efforts to secure his appre- 
hension were useless, but the hands 
seemed pleased enough to be rid of such 
a nuisance, and, sailor-like, they speedily 
forgot the incident. 

It was subsequently discovered, how- 
ever, that through certain influence the 
boy had been rescued from slum-life, 
supplied with an outfit, and. on board the 
clipper, found a chance of becoming a 
respectable member of society, with the 
result just described. 

A few days later the ship left Port 
Phillip Bay. For atime all went well. 
On reaching the vicinity of Cape Leeuwin 
—the south-western point of Australia -- 
the wind veered dead ahead, and blew 
with great violence, while heavy seas 
constantly dashed against the hull and in 
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CHAPTER VI.—AN UNEXPECTED PRIZE. 


dense masses of spuine flew fore and aft, 
and general discomfort prevailed. For 
nearly a fortnight not aman or boy dared 
call an hour his own, since the least in- 
dication of better weather was followed 
by a hasty spread of sail, and within a few 
hours “All hands on deck!" saw the 
close reefs in again, or the vessel hove to 
with the seething wake at right-angles to 
the keel, so great was the leeway thus 
made. 

Yet of all that the men took slight heed, 
since the forecastle and house were dry 
as tinder, and while that benefit was 
assured cold and wet in the open were 
ignored. 

But the cook was at his wit's-ends. The 
gnlley fires could scarcely be kept going, 
the contents of the coppers were often 
rolled out, and once a huge sea swaniped 
the kitchen and nearly smothered the 
* doctor." 

Anyhow, 
weathered. 

The sun broke through the heavy clouds, 
and made glad all hearts. Out cmne the 
reefs, the top-gallant sails were set, and 
across the Indian Ocean sped the clipper. 

Опе day a hand hailed the deck. 
“Something like a boat off the port bow, 
sir," he sang out, and Mr. Chart soon 
reached him. 

The latter detected, and with some 
agitation announced, that a sail, ог an 
awning, was spread fore and aft the drift- 
ing object. An hour later a fine English- 
built boat was scarcely half a mile distant, 
bnt although hailed several times no 
reply was returned. 

"Its empty. I've lost all that time 
over the useless thing," the skipper mut- 
tered, and Mr. Chart sang out while point- 
ing toward the little vessel. 

Look, sir," he said. They are not 
there for nothing, I'm sure.” 

Several sharks were sniling round the 
boat, now passing under tho keel, or 
cutting the water with spear-like fins. 
Directly afterwards the boat struck the 
fore chains and into her a hand dropped 
to secure a line. He raised the bow cover 
and dropped it instantly. There's a 
dead feller down b'low!" he sang out, 
while the sharks beeame so threatening 
that it seemed as if they intended to rush 
and capsize the little craft, but they were 
finally driven away. 

On removing the sail cover, three dead 
men were found, while in the stern-sheets 
a fourth man, apparently an otlicer, lay 
stretched out with his head against a 
seat. In him some feeble signs of vitality 
remained. Hestoratives were immediately 
applied, with gratifving result, and he was 
removed to the cabin ; his late companions 
were decently buried, while a careful over- 
haul of the boat revealed a rough log, 
apparently kept until five days previous 
by the stranger, then slowly returning 
from the very verge of dissolution. 

From the diary it was gathered that 
the men had been adrift nearly three 
weeks, that in the height of a gale their 
buat was capsized, all their provisions 


the Cape was finally 
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lost, and that after much struggling 
they had suceceded in clearing her of 
water. 

But who were they, or whence had 
they come ? 

All anxiety on that score was presently 
" Steer 
eastward," he said, on recovering his 
speech and learning his position. “ My 
ship, Argonaut, was totally dismasted in 
a cyclone, and. finally driven ashore on а 
barren island three hundred miles west of 
Sumatra. All the passengers and crew 
are living there. To obtain assistance 
we volunteered to reach the coast or hail 
some vessel. The boat was caught in a 
storm, driven into mid-ocean, and finally 
overwhelmed by a heavy sea.” 

„Where were vou bound for?” 

“Calcutta. There were cighty saloon 
passengers, and a valuable cargo. She 
would be a great salve and put money in 
all vour pockets.” 

* Didn't the rocks go through her?“ 

“Not at all. She's lying on as fine a 
bit of sandy beach as ever I saw. She 
could be dug out, I believe.” 

А new course was immediately sct, and 
with the starboard topinast studding-sail 
dragging at its boom, away flew the 
clipper to the rescue, while billows of 
foain surged from the bow and the hands 
talked to her as though she were an ani- 
mate being. 

On the third morning after sighting the 
boat, some one aloft reported a dismasted 
ship away under the lee, and within an 
hour Angus Stone, the fast recovering 
stranger, recognised in the wreck his late 
ship Argonaut. “That’s her, sir," he 
said to the captain. Painted ports and 
Blackwall built. I'd know her in the 
dark, but how she got afloat beats me.” 

“You're sure it's the vessel?“ 

* Positive." 

Down came the studding-sail, and the 
vards were braced in. As both hulls 
closed more canvas was hauled until the 
Winged Arrow was only forging slowly 
ahead; but on passing under the stern of 
the abandoned vessel, no doubt respecting 
her identity was longer possible, since the 
words “ Argonaut, London," appeared in 
white letters. 

* Ship, ahoy!” 

No answer came back, but when the 
crew realised what a big prize bad fallen 
their way a hearty cheer rose from the 
clipper. 

The main yard was flung to the mast. 
Within ten minutes Mr. Chart was on 
board the strange ship, and he reported 
only а few feet of water in the well, but 
that all the spars and the rigging had been 
cut away. 

The second quarter-boat was immedi- 
ately lowered, and soon towed to the 
wreck several spare spars, some studding- 
sail booms, and with them jury-masts were 
presently set up, while plenty of canvas 
and ropes were found in the derelict. 

Before dark the prize was under con- 
trol, and by a good hawser the clipper 
took her in tow. 
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The weather during the night remained 
fine. 

Next morning it was decided to tempo- 
rarily abandon further towage, so that 
prompt aid should be rendered those on 
the island, since no one knew what stores 
had been saved by them. 

Mr. Chart was informed of that decision, 
and as he had been busily setting more 
canvas, so that his vessel sailed two 
or three knots an hour, it was arranged 
that he should also shape a course for the 
island. 

The prize speedily disappeared under 
the sea-rim astern. 

Two days later the much-sought island 
was in view, but, as night was then fast 
settling down, Captain Strong determined 
to lie off till next morning. 

With the first streaks of approaching 
dawn all hands were called, and under 
low canvas the ship slowly approached 
the land. 

As the latter became more distinct, 
many people were seen strenuously 
endeavouring to attract attention, while 
at one point a fire was lighted. What 
their delight at seeing & responsive signal 
hoisted must have been is readily con- 
ceivable. 

One by one the sails were furled. 
Very cautiously-—the hand-lead going all 
the while—the ship approached within 
easy distance, the main topsail was flung 
to the mast, and in the two quarter-boats 
Mr. Smart and Angus Stone went ashore. 

They soon returned in charge of many 
ladies and several children, the forner 
expressing fervent thanks, as Captain 
Strong led them toward the saloon, where 
every available berth had been cleared for 
their reception, and great joy prevailed. 

It was, however, not a time for talk. 
Much work still needed completion before 
all were safe, and therefore the boats 
were immediately ordered ashore. 

A few more women arrived, but the 
bulk of the passengers consisted of 
civilians, or military men returning to 
duty in India; and—to shorten the yarn 
—before nightfall every person on the 
lonely island had been safely transferred 
to the Winged Arrow. 

The latter immediately filled away, and 
under easy canvas proceeded in quest of 
the prize, which, after sun-up next morn- 
ing. was descried making steady progress 
northward. To her many more hands 
were sent, as, of course, a double crew 
was useless on one ship, but care was 
taken that none save those belonging to 
the clipper were allowed to visit the 
wreck; the towage was resumed, and a 
course shaped for Point-de-Galle. 

Then the rescued people described their 
life on shore, and under what circum- 
stances the ship again floated. About 
two weeks after the boat's departure a 
fierce storm swept the island, and carried 
away most of the hastily erected tents. 
Their only remaining boat was also 
dashed to pieces, while, most serious 
calamity of all, an immense wave 
destroyed half the provisions, and next 
morning the Argonaut was discovered 
drifting helplessly in the offing. 

Thus the company was reduced to a 
condition of semi-starvation, and wholly 
dependent for means of relief on the sole 
survivor of the brave volunteers picked 

up by the Winged Arrow. 

Well, without incident worthy of 
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notice, the latter vessel finally succeeded 
in towing her prize safely into port, where 
the rescued passengers presented Captain 
Strong with a suitable testimonial to his 
gallantry and kindness, and а salvago 
claim-— afterwards settled -was lodged on 
behalf of the owners, master, and crew 
of the fortunate clipper. 

During a brief stay in the outer 
anchorage, Carr, Hind, and Strange were 
much delighted at all they saw—the 
lovely verdure clothing the beautiful 
island, the numerous outrigger ’’ canoes 
flitting hither and thither under large 
triangular-shaped sails, but more espcci- 
ally by the magnificent. sandal-wood, 
ivory, and inlaid curios brought off by 
native traders. 

A few purchases exhausted the boys’ 
ready cash, and then Hind suddenly 
recalled his former determination to secure 
some rubies, but in what manner that end 
could be attained he knew not. 

As a desperate resource, however, a 
childlike dealer was accosted, and finally 
persuaded to enter the starboard deck- 
house. 

Look here," Jack said. Meno want 
any curio. S'pose you know man with 
ruby, me like sce them.” 

“ Me plenty savvee," the man replied, 
“but you no got rupee. Luby hun get 
plenty million hundred rupee " ; and after 
a pause he added, “Me changee for 
changee. You gib good clothes, me gib 
fine luby.” 

The heart of Jack Hind thumped wildly 
against his ribs. See, he exclaimed, and 
raised the lid of his box. Me plenty shirt, 
plenty pants, plenty everything. Me buy.“ 

The gentle Indian pushed a hand into his 
garments and presently produced a rag 
secured with tape. Me changee for 
changee,“ he said. 

The fastening was removed, and in the 
palm of his hand the man disclosed six 
gems of deep-red hue. 

* How much for one ?" Jack inquired. 

* S'pose you gib ten shirtee me gib 
one luby,” the dealer replicd. 

“Т no got ten shirt," Jack said. 
give three, no more.” 

The simple-minded dealer stared with 
astonishment. He closed his hand, and 
arose. At the door he paused, and over 
his shoulder he exclaimed: “ Dree shirtee ! 
You no good.“ 

“ I'll give four," Carr eagerly whispered, 
but the man moved away. 

“Five!” Tom Strange cried, de- 
sperately, and the dealer stood still. 

А lively palaver and much gesticulation 
ensued. Half an hour later the boys had 
each become possessed of two magnificent 
looking gems that would henceforth be 
handed down as priceless family heirlooms, 
while the dusky-hued Ceylonese returned 
homeward with three-fourths of the 
clothing owned in the deck-house, and 
next day the Winged Arrow sailed for 
Bombay. 

Against & strong north-east monsoon 
the ship beat up the coast, and during the 
passage Tom Strange proudly allowed 


* Me 


Mr. Chart to look at his priceless 
treasures. 
“They are certainly a very fine colour,” 


the latter remarked. ‘ What did you give 
for them ? " but on hearing that the boy 
was well-nigh minus a chest full of gear, 
he became exceedingly annoyed. ‘ Why, 
you little ass," he cried, “ those wretched 
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things are only bits of glass. Anyhow 
you'll know better next time.“ And so 
ended that matter of business with the 
meek and lowly Ceylonese. 

In due course the clipper let go her 
anchor off the Appollo Bunder, Bombay, 
and afterwards discharged her supertluous 
ballast at a spot now occupied by a fortified 
island, while all hands were pleased to 
learn that she had secured a good freight 
for some port in the United Kingdom. 

With the loading of the cotton, however, 
the boys had nothing to do, since their 
duties were wholly contined to the manave- 
ment and care of the captain's handsome 
gig. 
Under the supervision of a coxswain the 
boat was thoroughly cleaned every morn- 
ing, the brass-work was polished, the ours 
scrubbed with sand and canvas, and then 
the awning and its stanchions were set up. 

After breakfast the crew paraded for in- 
spection in their white man-o'-war gear, 
while about ten o'clock the captain usually 
went ashore, or called on some friends in 
the harbour. On one occasion a large 
party visited the celebrated Caves of 
Elephanta, where the boys snw large figures 
cut out of the solid rock and arranged 
along the sides of immense excavations 
formed by natives hundreds of ycars 
earlier. 

Well, in such manner nearly three 
months passed pleasantly away, and by 
the end of that time the ship was almost 
filled with cotton, the sails were bent, and 
all minds turned toward a speedy depar- 
ture for—home. 

But, alas! such a pleasure was suddenly 
dispelled. 

On sounding the well one morning the 
carpenter discovered that nearly four feet 
of water were below, while the consterna- 
tion following such an unaccountable 
accident was clearly apparent fore and 
aft. The pumps were immediately set 
going, and, after a lengthened spell at them, 
it became clear that the water was rushing 
in almost as fast as it was ejected. 

Captain Strong hastened on shore and 
secured а small steam-engine, which kept 
the vessel afloat, but, of course, such a 
contrivance could not long pass unnoticed, 
and suspicion of what had happened was 
aroused on shore. 

Investigation followed, the clipper was 
detained, and divers reported that a 
" butt-end ” near the stern-post had been 
badly started owing to the severe screwing 
of the cotton down below. All the cargo 
was discharged and sent home in another 
vessel. The clipper herself was finally 
dry-docked, and, when again ready for sea, 
she was ordered to make towards Calcutta, 
since the Bombay cotton season was over 
for that year. 

About the middle of September the 
Winged Arrow again passed Colaba 
Point, and before a slashing north-east 
monsoon sped down the coast. When off 
Point-de-Galle the wind veered to south- 
west, and, with every possible stitch of 
canvas set, away raced the ship through 
the tumbling billows of the Bay of Bengal. 
So magnificent was the pace that on one 
occasion she rose а large mail steamer 
over the horizon ahead, whereupon Mr. 
Smart set his weather studding-sails, and 
the vessel fairly leaped over the seas. 

Larger and larger grew the smoke- 
belching paeket, that wasevidently striving 
to.outpace the “wind janibec " racing up 
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astern; but in such an attempt she 
signally failed, since before noon the 
clipper was miles ahead and soon dropped 
her rival under the sea-rim astern. 

* Land, O!” 

Eighteen days after leaving Bombay 
the splendid ship was off Saugur Island, 
a Hooghly pilot was receiv ed, while in 
tow of a tug the vessel passed Kedgerce 
and Garden Reach, and finally dropped 
anchor off Princeps Ghaut, a handsome 
landing-place near Government House 
and close to the Esplanade that ran along 
the elevated river-bank, whereon many 
Europeans drove or strolled each evening 
to take the air. 

Below the latter, and for some distance 
on that side of the river, ships were 
moored three and four deep, while about 
the ghaut dhinghies, garries, and buggies 
awaited hire, and natives gossiped while 
squatting on the ground. 

The opposite, or Howrah, side of the 
broad river was low and swampy, save 
where the terminus of the great trunk 
railway stood, while ahead of the clipper 
many ships lay out in the stream dis- 
charging cargo, or receiving supplies of 
fresh water and provisions preparatory to 
a descent toward the sea. It was a 
brilliant spectacle. Over the city, the 
fortifications of Fort William, and the 
sparkling water-way an unclouded sun 
shed its beams, while river life hummed, 
especially when a heavily laden lighter 
threatened to drift athwart-hawse the 
bow. and much foreible language was 
mixed with the shrill cries of struggling 
boatmen. In short, prosperity and peace 
reigned supreme. No one dreamed of 
danger, much less the awful catastrophe 
soon to shake and desolate the surround- 
ing country, and in а moment, so to speak, 
strew land and river with wreckage, help- 
less ships. and the inanimate remains of 
thousands of human beings. 

And vet such was the spectacle subse- 
quently witnessed by Tom Strange, when, 
on the morning of October 5, 1864, the 
City of Calcutta was swept by a cyclone 
of almost unprecedented severity. 

On the preceding afternoon a sudden 
fall of the mereury and peculiar atino- 
spheric appearance indicated an approach- 
ing disturbance of weather. At once 
Captain Strong hastened the completion 
of work then in hand, and immediately 
took steps towards securing the safety of 
his vessel. 

Yard and mast ropes were sent aloft. 
The few sails still on the spars were cut 
down, and, althongh the night soon 
rendered work almost impossible, the men 
cheerfully carried out all instructions ; 
and by two o’clock next morning the 
three top-gallant masts and their atten- 
dant gear were secured on deck. 

But all that while the wind steadily 
rose, while the deepening gloom became 
so intense that even those vessels close 
by were invisible. The approaching 
dawn cffected slight alteration, and the 

glass still continued to fall with alarming 
rapidity. while rain descended in torrents. 
By eight o'clock that morning the situa- 
tion had become so threatening that the 
ship began to drag her anchor, so orders 
were issued to let go the second one. 
The moment Mr. Smart reached the fore- 
custle-head he was blown off it among 
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the lengths of cable and severely bruised, 
but with assistance the carpenter crawled 
to the starboard cat-head, cock-billed the 
anchor, and, as the captain signalled 
release, down went the mud-hook by the 
run, but, owing to the awful shriek of the 
increasing cyclone, not a sound eame from 
the cables leaping in coils over the wind- 
lass. 

And still the wind increased and tore 
through the rigging with such terrific force 
that it seemed impossible for the sticks 
still standing to bear the strain; but in 
spite of all the vessel held her ground, 
although frequently beaten down to an 
acute angle by reason of her height above 
water. Nothing further could be done to 
ease the strain on spars and hull. Both 
cables were veered away to their limits, 
but further dismantlement was impossible, 
since exposure above the rails meant 
instant peril to life and limb, while move- 
ment about deck was only accomplished 
by hanging on to the belaying-pins, and 
even then men were sometimes blown 
off their feet, yet no one thought of 
shelter. 

The terrible cyclone showed no sign of 
abatement. Indeed, as the time passed it 
still strengthened, while the downpour of 
rain and huge sheets of river water hurled 
on deck lashed the face like knotted cords ; 
and the heavy masses of hideously black 
clouds flving before the tempest seemed 
only a few yards distant. It had become 
a desperate struggle between wind and 

cables, and woe betide the clipper if a link 
in those straining chains proved wanting. 

Thus passed the apparently unending 
hours, but somewhere about midday a 
sudden lift in the gloom revealed all the 
vessels under the Esplanade still in their 
places, and hope arose that every ship 
might survive the ordeal without much 
injury; but so far as the Winged Arrow 
was concerned that desire proved illusory. 

Without warning—no one dared peer 
above the bulwark—the masts and rigging 
of a large ship suddenly loomed close 
aboard, and before a hand was raised in 
token of dismay she crashed into the 
clipper, tore from that vessel her bowsprit 
and jibboom, carried away the port cat- 
head, and stove in the topgallant fore- 
castle, while down by the run came the 
fore-topmast, its vards and heavy gear, 
not one sound being heard of the accident 
amidst the shrieking tempest. Men clung 
on to the nearest support in something like 
stupefied amazement, for the whole affair 
seemed like a hideous dream. 

Anvhow, both ships became locked in 
an inextricable tangle, while, to increase 
the dilemma, the overstrained cables of the 
Winged Arrow parted, and she was a 
helpless fabric no longer able to face un- 
equal odds. 

It was at that critical moment that the 
crews of both vessels suddenly glimpsed 
an approaching terror, the distant outlines 
of which blanched the hardiest cheek, and 
ereated within five minutes more fearful 
destruction than even the cyclone had 
been able to inflict. 

What the men saw was this: 

On either side the river there rushed 
upward, from the direction of Garden 
Reach, a white-crested, roaring. surging 

rall of water thirty feet high, and w hich, 
under ordinary circumstances, would have 


formed the usual spring-tide “ bore,” а 
foot or so high. but now lashed into a 
devastating avalanche by reason of the 
wind and the resistance opposed by the 
downward impetus of the river meeting 
the flowing tide. It caught the clipper 
and in an instant tore her clear of the foul. 
ing vessel. It whirled the helpless craft 
hither and thither along the swampy 
Howrah shore, where. without much con- 
cussion, she was finally left high and dry 
among the fields five hundred yards from 
the river. So саху was the grounding that 
never a spar was strained, but, of course, 
everything forward was more or less 
wrecked, and the men expressed surprise 
at their extraordinary escape. 

Yes, there was not one member of the 
erew, save Mr. Smart, injured throughout 
that terrible time, while so comfortably 
had the ship settled in the mud that not 
even the tempest still raging could hurt 
her. But 80 great was the gloom that 
nothing could be seen five yards distant, 
vet about eight o'clock that night the 
barometer began to rise as rapidly as it 
had fallen, the galley fires were lighted, a 
hearty supper was eaten, and, while thank- 
ing the crew for their assistance, Captain 
Strong directed that extra refreshments 
should be served all round. Through 
anxious watching the night passed un- 
eventfully, Next morning the sun rose 
as brilliantly as. though nothing unusual 
had oecurred, the wind had fallen to a light 
breeze, but the appearance of the river 
aroused the keenest regret, yet slight 
surprise. 

To begin with a feeble description of 
the appalling spectacle: five large ships 
were ranged close abreast of the clipper 
and looking as if in dry-dock. The 
Esplanade opposite was devoid of shipping. 
Every vessel, save one, had been swept 
away by the Боге. Along that side ships 
lay high and dry, some with their jib- 
booms through the houses, whilst out in 
the stream sunken craft were piled one 
above the other, for all the world like toys 
arranged by the hand of a child. 

In short, the ruin and loss of life 
occasioned was frightful. Scarcely 8 

native craft could be seen, and the number 
of boatmen or coolies killed and drowned 
that day were numbered by thousands. 
while many Europeans also lost their 
lives. 

As for the city, it was almost de- 
stroved, but Government House withstood 
the shock, although the beantiful grounds 
surrounding it were swept clean of every 
tree and shrub. Nevertheless the Viceroy 
immediately issued orders for the erection 
of tents to shelter such men as had lost 
their ships, and some hundreds were thus 
provided for until other vessels arrive 
and took the hands away. 

The crew of the clipper was. of course, 
still attached to her, but how she was to 
be re-tloated seemed a ditficultx. As а 
matter of fact. however, it took six months 
to dig a canal down which she partly 
slipped and was partly dragged by tugs 
and cables, until one day she glide d into 
the Hooghly never a bit the worse of her 
long spell ashore. And so ended the 
adventures of Tom Strange during that 
memorable time spent in 
Calcutta. 
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WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


ов awoke to find himself lying on a bed, a 
bearded face bending over him, and 
skilful tingers busy with his leg. He could 
not see what they were doing, but he could 
feel asharp cut or two, and then something 
burning injected under the skin. He cried 
out feebly, but the operation went on just 
the same, and the pain became so dreadful 
that he thought he must soon die. Then, 
just when the suffering became unbearable, 
his head was lifted from the pillow, and 
something very hot was poured down his 
throat. It seemed to fill his nostrils and 
choke him, but when he lay back again he 
realised that the pain was not so acute. 
Still, it was quite bad enough, and in addition 
to this he felt very sick and had all kinds of 
unpleasant twitching sensations in his limbs. 
The ligature which had been bound around 
his leg seemed to cut into the flesh, and this 
caused him great uneasiness. But when he 
moaned and pointed to it, a voice that 
seemed to come from a long, long way off 
said : 

^ You must bear it, sonny. 
as soon as I сап.” 

After this, Bob fell into a sleepy kird of 
state—half dreamy, half conscious. All 
sorts of strange ideas came into his head. 
The bearded face changed to Will—Will 
saying quite distinctly, ** Where ts the meat, 
Bob?” and then in his place stood Nicky, 
laughing maliciously and holding out the 
bridle. 

“No, I won't—I won't,“ Bob said, 
raising his hands suddenly and pushing 
away—not the stolen bridle, but the mug of 
hot coffee some one was holding to his lips. 
Then he went off and dreamed again till he 
heard a voice say, “ You're getting better, 
sonny. You'll soon be all right," and, to 
Dob's great relief, the cruel, cutting ligature 
was removed from his leg and the uncom- 
fortable sensation of pins and needles began 
to wenr away. He began to wonder a lot of 
things: where he was, what had happened, 
how this pain in his leg began, to whom the 
beard belonged, and then an awful fear came 
into his mind, Was he in gaol ?" put there 
for stealing a bridle? He began to shake 
all over and to cry a little. 

"'lhere, sonny, take another cup," the 
voice said, and the hot drink once more 
overpowered bim апа lulled his fears to 
rest, But when he opened his eyes again 
he mustered all the strength he possessed to 
say ina weak little voice: 

“Where am 12 What ——" but he could 
not get any farther. 

The bearded face bent over him, and the 
voice said quite distinctly: * You've had a 
snake-bite, sonny, and Hal the Trapper 
(that’s me) picked yer up and carried yer to 
the hut. Termorrer, if yer OK, Ill take yer 
home." : 

This was enough for Bob! He was 
certainly not in gaol, and а kind man was 
taking care of him and would convey him 
back to the Glen. He fell asleep at once— 
sound, refreshing sleep, and when he awoke 
he felt distinctly better. The horrid mist 
before his eyes had cleared away: he could 
see things plainly now. The Trapper was 
stirring something in a pot over the fire. It 
was nearly dark, and the firelight playing 
softly over the walls showed all kinds of 
curious things hanging there. Strips of 
wattle-bark were piled up in one corner. 
Bob watched the Trapper break up some of 
it and put the pieces in a big billy boiling 
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CHAPTER VI.—THE TRAPPER. 


over the fire. There were several billies 
standing on the hearth, and the Trapper bent 
over each in turn. lifting out and examining 
their contents, which turned out to be skins 
undergoing the process of tanning. An 
animal lay eurled up in the corner. Bob 
thought it wasa dog, till the Trapper woke it 
by an accidental kick, when, to his infinite 
delight, it began to hop on its strong hind 
legs towards the couch. It was а baby 
kangaroo —a Joey,“ as Australian boys say 
—and Bob had never seen one at such close 
quarters before. It came right up to him 
and began twitching the bedclothes with its 
short fore-legs in such a distinctly human 
fashion that Bob began to think he would 
be almost as nice to cuddle as Pussy herself. 

“Come away there," the Trapper said in 
а menacing voice, nnd Joey slunk back in 
terror. He'll tear everything to bits if he 
begins maulin’ them with them paws of his," 
he explained, seeing Bob's disappointed 
face. “He'll find himself in one cf these 
'ere billies if he don't mend his manners." 

When the Trapper had tinished examining 
the skins, he turned his attention to the 
larder. A plank thrust into a sack suspended 
lengthways from the ceiling held all his 
stores. Bob saw him shake his head as he 
passed them in review. 

„ain't got too much of anythin'," he 
muttered, “and I'm clean run out o' coffee. 
Sonny, would yer be frightened 3fI left ver 
fur an hour? Joey ll keep you company.” 

“Хо,” Bob said valiantly; “ but-—but I 
should like a light, please." 

The Trapper lighted a slush lamp, and 
stuck it on the shelf. 

“There, sonny, that'll burn till I come 
back. Take a sup more coffee, and mind 
yer don't throw the coverin's off yer. 
There’s nothing like keeping warm fur 
gittin’ cured of snake-bites.” 

Warm! Bob rather thought he was warm! 
He was lying under a pile of skins, and over 
them too. Even his pillow was composed of 
a wallaby fur. It was not difficult to obey 
the Trapper’s parting injunctions under 
these circumstances. 

Bob raised himself on one elbow, and 
began to take stock of his new surroundings. 
Never before had he seen such a delightful 
room. The curious things dangling on the 
walls turned out to be beautiful furry skins — 
black, grey, and glossy brown—looking so 
soft and inviting that he longed to get up 
and stroke them. The beautiful tail of the 
lyre-bird showed above the doorway, and 
between the skins hung rings of eggs and 
smiall shelves or brackets holding all kinds 
of curiosities — the hackel, or shed skin, of a 
snake, the coral-like dwellings of the mason 
fly, and little birds'-nests woven of fine 
grass and spider's web. (Bob did not know 
exactly what all these things were at the 
time; but, as the Trapper explained them all 
to him later, we may venture to anticipate 
his knowledge.) Onthe shelves stood several 
glass jars holding various creatures pre- 
served in spirits of wine; one, & tiger-snake, 
looked во natural that Bob gave a little 
shudder. 

There were several other jars, holding 
matter of a less interesting kind— chietly fat 
and natural oil used for dressing the skins. 
One side of the fireplace was covered by a large 
drawing, executed in black and red оп white 
paper. The design greatly puzzled Bob, 
but at last he made out that it was intended 
to represent the figures of men, but what 


they were doing he could not imagine. He 
grew quite tired and dizzy looking around 
at these things and trying to make out what 
they all meant. He was glad when he 
heard a step coming along the track and 
knew the Trapper would soon return to 
answer to his questions. The door opened. 
Bob turned his wan little face expectantly 
towards it, and saw not Trapper Hal, but a 
black man! 

e Trapper Hal not home,” he began ina 
high-pitched nasal voice (Bob would have 
called ita Cockney voice if he had been an 
English boy). “Sorry he not home; give 
me supper; give me medicine for my old 
woman, Very good man, Trapper Hal." 
Then, catching sight of Bob, * Why, here 
pickaninny! l'iekaninny sick? What wrong? 
Tell King Billy." 

"A snake bit me," faltered Bob, feeling 
somewhat scared by the sudden appearance of 
royalty upon the scene. 

" Very bad—snake-bite. I know to cure 
um. You show me. I do so—it go quick." 
The gesture accompanying this offer was so 
suggestive of amputation that Bob thought 
it prudent to keep his wounded leg safely 
tucked away between the skins. 

"I am very much obliged to vou," he 
said politely, “but the Trapper has quite 
cured me, thank you. I am only a little 
sleepy." 

“Pickaninny go to sleep," King Billy 
said encourayingly. ‘I wait to see Trapper 
Hal. He come back?” 

“Oh yes— soon." 

King Billy deemed it advisable to make 
hay while the sun shone. He went to the 
larder and began inspecting its contents. 

“ Not good supper, but King Billy hungry 
—won't mind," he said with condescension. 

The larder contained a piece of corned beef 
and the remains of a baked hare. These 
were turned out on the table, and King 
Billy, with his clasp knife, cut off huge 
junks and proceeded to eat them in his 
fingers. | 

"Oh dear, I hope he'll lenve something 
for the poor Trapper," thought Bob, as he 
watched the provisions disappear down the 
blacks capacious throat. 

He did not leave much. and that he left 
any was due to the fact that his attention 
was diverted by a jar of blackberry-Jatn. 
which he had overlooked at first. It made 
Bob feel perfectly ill to see him shovelling 
this into his mouth by the aid of an 
enormous spoon. He beyan to fear that his 
own chances of tasting any of the Trapper s 
jam were extremely limited. 

When King Billy had satisfied his huge 
appetite, he drew out his pipe, looked about 
for the Trapper's tobacco-jar, filled, lighted it, 
and came buck to Bob's side. 

“You like um picture? he asked, indicat 
ing the mysterious drawing. 

e Yez,” said Bob faintly. 
dreadfully tired and weak. 

“That picture conoboree. I paint it. 
I paint ‘nother for last King—Gov'ment 
House. He give me blanket— good blanket — 
and this medal—see here.” 

King Billy flung open his coat and showed 
a big tin plate — bearing bis title in rude 
letters. 1 say to King, ‘You not kill 
'possums. You keep um my people. Му 
people like ‘possums.’ And King he promise 
me and give me blanket, and ‘nother King 
(Billy was great on kings!) he give me bottle 
whisky.” 
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King Billy omitted to state that this last 
gift had the effect of causing him to spend a 
night in the Melbourne lock-up! Probably 
the chain of ideas caused him to put the ques- 
tion : 

* You been Melbourne ? " 

"Yes," Bob's voice was very weak. 

“Then you see me?“ 

No." 

" Not see me?" King Dilly's anger was 
stirred. “ Not see me at Exhibition? I 
throw boomerang—up, up, up—" (he made a 
skimming motion with his hands)—* higher 
than birds—up, up, up—touch sky. And I 
light fire, lilly piece wood — native fire. You 
not come вее ? 

"No." Poor Bob was too weary for any 
but monosyllabic replies. 


“ You come to Station—I show you. You 
bring tobacco—I show you fire. You bring 
sugar I show you boomerang. І take you 


my house— King’s house! There not many 


kings in this country." 

If Bob could have expressed his inmost 
convictions he would have said that there 
was one too many for him! He had grown 
—oh! во tired of the monotonous nasal 
voice. He longed for quiet and sleep. But 
King Billy was not to be baulked of his audi- 
ence. He began to descant on the glories of 
his ancestry. 

“You heard Missa Buckley? Missa 
Buckley white man live with blackfellows. 
My old woman daughter of white man. She 
Miss Buckley. I see him when I boy—so 
high —and he say, ‘Don’t offend white man 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A 


HE fire was ancient history; the museum 
had been rebuilt; the collections were 
accumulating once тоге; except in the form 
of very occasional surmise, the cause of the 
catastrophe was no longer of interest and 
nobody now talked about it. 

Then it was that on a certain afternoon one 
ofthe Barford boys ка Шей forth from the school 
buildings with a brown-paper parcel under 
his arm, and made for the town. The brown- 
paper parcel was large, and showed unmis- 
takably by its outline that it contained a book. 

This book had been to the boy who now 
carried it a source of great anxiety. He had 
long had it in а safe place of hiding, but 
there was always just the possibility of its 
being brought to light some day, which 
would have been extremely awkward. Now 
he was going to get rid of it, and thereby get 
rid also of the anxiety aforesaid and (which 
was quite as important) make a bit of money 
into the bargain. 

He had had the book in his possession for 
80 long that he quite regarded it as his own 
property, and had all but forgotten the 
tritling fact that he had originally stolen it. 
On the whole he was pretty well pleased with 
himself, and strode along quite gaily. He 
was getting a big fellow now: had fags to do 
his bidding and any dirty work he wanted 
doing —and a sorry time some of those poor 
Juniors had in his service. | 

" Beastly shame it is I'm not a prefect," 
he said to himself half a dozen times a day ; 
for, strange to say, this fine fellow could not 
get on in the school, was always hopelessly 
behind with his work, and could by no means 
get above the Fourth Form. Never mind! 
Out of school, he always flattered himself he 
looked like the head of it, and dressed a great 
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or he shoot you—shoot you down.’ They 
come in boat with guns—one, two, three. 
Shoot—blackfellow fall. One, two, three— 
my father fall, hide in bush. White man 
come—one, two, three—shoot—take all ’e 
country. My father's country. I got попе — 
only little house. Ме a king!” 

King Billy paused to take breath. Then 
he started again, this time on the subject of 
those material wants which are alike in 
prince and peasant. “Only give me beef; 
no mutton—not any grog--'cept you're bad. 
Not 'nuff sugar. I say to Superintendent, 
‘Not 'nuff sugar.’ Heonlylaugh. He say, 
* You sweet tooth, King Billy!’ ” 

By this time Bob had quite ceased to take 
any interest in the black's rambling talk. 
The strange feeling of lightness had come 
back to his head, together with a singing in 
his ears and a mist floating before his eyes. 
He heard confused sounds--sounds of voices, 
and King Billy's face melted into Mrs. 
Owen's, only Mrs. Owen had Hal's beard 
and Will's eyes, and was altogether a most 
perplexing person. Then his head was 
raised from the wallaby-skin pillow, and 
something very strong and reviving was 
poured down his throat. It made him cough 
апа splutter a little, but it drowned the noise 
in his ears, and, when he opened his eyes, 
all the mist hæl cleared away, and there was 
Will's face before him, and Mrs. Owen hold- 
ing him in her comfortable, motherly arms. 
He summoned all his strength to spenk, but 
the words died on his lips. 

“What is he saying ? " asked Mrs. Owen. 
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CHAPTER VI.—AFTER AN INTERVAL, 


deal smarter than Appleby, who really took 
that position. 

„Now, how much shall I ask for it?" He 
put the question to himself as he turned 
up a by-street. He 
knew the book was 
valuable, and he was 
determined to get for 
it the utmost he 
could, for he was in 
debt to two or three 
people in Barford. 
He owed a long score 
at the“ Ringo’ Bells,” 
and Jim Lynch, the 
landlord, had been 
pressing him to pay ; 
had, in fact, almost 
been using threats, 
Yes, he must pay Jim 
Lynch off, or there 
might be trouble. 

He turned into а 
second-hand book- 
shop full up to the 
door of old books. 
It was a dark and 
musty place, and the 
owner, a weazened, 
yellow - faced little 
man, sat upon a pile 
of aged calf-bound 
volumes which no- 
body would ever buy, and read hard in a 
book held close up to his eyes. 

“ How much for this?“ demanded the boy, 


as he unwrapped his parcel. 


„I'm very deaf —very deaf," said he of the 
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“ Poor little fellow, he's 
Owen said compassionate]; 
“I'm not wandering," 
but Mrs. Owen stopped hir 

tory * Hush!” 

“ He must be kept quiet. 
deal too much talking in h 
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SCHOOL STORY. 


yellow face, clapping his 

start when he realised that 
entered and was speaking 
want to sell this ? " 


“ Yes," said the boy, “ani 
price for it; I know it's val 
Let's have a look at it," 


— 


88 


“It's one of the best of its sort," said the 
boy. 

^ Very likely,” rejoined Yellow-face, who saw 
that he held a splendid edition in his hand ; 
“but I coutd never sell it here — might yet 
rid of it in London. Give you ten shillings 
forit. More than it's worth to me." 

„Won't do," said the boy. (Why, ten 
shillings would go no way at all towards 
Lynch's account!) „Won't do; I must try 
somewhere else with it.” 

“Come!” said Yellow-face, alf a crown 
shan't part us ; say twelve-and six.” 

„Won't do. Nothing like enough.” 

“lts a fair offer,” said Yellow-face. 

" [ want a better," replied the boy doggedly, 
though where he was to get a better, or indeed 
апу other offer at all, he did not know. 
„Twelve-and-six!“ he repeated scornfully. 
“Why, look at the plates!“ and he made as 
though to take the book away. 

„Stop a bit,” said Yellow-face, whose clutch 
instantly tightened upon it. * I might get you 
a better offer from London. Leave it with 
me а day or two; ГЇЇ get you an offer from 
London." 

„Very well,” said the boy. When shall 
you know ?” 

e Three days,” quoth Yellow-face. “ГІ send 
you a line with the best offer, in three days.” 

„Never mind about sending,” said the boy, 
* I'll call in.” 

"Name, please," inquired Yellow-face, 
taking up a pen. 

"Name? Oh, never mind the name." 
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“It’s our invariable rule, sir, when books 
is left with us.” 

"Oh, very well," said the boy. Er— 
Hutton—C. Hutton.” 

* And address ? said Yellow-face. 

" Barford School." 

“C. Hutton, Barford School," repeated 
Yellow-fuce. thumping a piece of aged blotting- 
paper over the entry. "In three days, Mr. 
Hutton." 

* Right,” said the boy. 

He was leaving the dark and musty shop 
with some relief, when Yellow-face called him 
back. 

" Page in front of title torn out, I see,” 
said he, turning over the book. 

“ Oh—yes," assented the boy, changing 
colour ever so slightly. “Whats that 
matter ? ” 

“Reduces value," replied 
promptly. “ Good afternoon." 

“ Good afternoon,” said the boy, glad that 
the interview was over. 

Turning a sudden corner on his way home- 
ward, he mn into а red-faced, stoutish- 
built, bull-dog-looking sort of a man, who 
smelt very strongly of spirits. The boy was 
passing on with a nod when the man stopped 
him with a— 

*S.euse me, sir." 

“Well?” impatiently. 

“Ow about that there little account?" 
said the man in alow voice. It's time that 
there little account was settled, it is.” 

He spoke in that subservient tone which 
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can develop at short notice into that of the 
bullx. 

“The account?” said the boy, with an 
affectation of indifference ; “oh, yes. Let's 
see: to-dav's Monday. On Thursday. What's 
the amount, Lynch ?” 

“Two pound fifteen." 

"Ah! so it is. On Thursday." 

“ГИ make a note on it," said Lynch, with 
à leer, and lurched on his way. 

“Tean't get less than tive sovs. for the book,” 
said the boy to himself, as he turned into the 
school gates. “ГИ be round on Thursday 
afternoon after morning school sharp and 
get it out of that old monkey-man in the 
book.shop. Sly old beggar! He wasnt 
deaf, not he! He eouid heer well enough.” 

Now as 'a matter of fact Yellow-face was 
deaf, and though he had heard the greater 
part of the remarks addressed to him that 
day, there was one of some importance 
which he had but partly heard, or at any rute 
which he had misunderstood. 

When on the Thursday morning this 
worthy tradesman was prepared with his 
offer, he was oblivious of the fact that his 
customer had arranged to call upon him for 
his decision. He simply followed his usual 
custom, and wrote a note giving the infor- 
mation required. On inquiry, Þe had fouud 
the book to be less saleable than he had 
thought, und he therefore sent up the volume 
in & parcel. with tlie note inside, addressed 
to * Mr. Hutton, Barford School.” 

( To be continued.) 


WHERE THE BLACK FLAG STILL FLIES 


Mo” folks imagine that the last pirate 

went out of fashion about the time of 
Captain Kidd; or, at the very latest, long 
before the British Government took to build- 
ing 21-knot cruisers and 35-knot destroyers. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Piracy of the most flagrant type still 
flourishes just out of gunshot of Gibraltar, 
Hong-Kong, Aden, Singapore, and many 
other minor strongholds of the white ensign. 

One of the last official acts of the mur- 
dered German Ambassador to Pekin, Baron 
von Keteler, was to join with our own Am- 
bassador in a strong protest to the Tsung-li- 
Yumen upon the practical stoppage of all 
trade in Kwangtung and Kwangsi on ac- 
count of the open piracy existing in every 
direction, 

The famous looting of the Namoa is a 
pregnant case in point. This fine vessel 
left Hong-Kong in 1890 with 250 Chinese 
and five European passengers. A large 
number of the former were wealthy Celes- 
tials, from the Straits Settlements, who 
were returning with the savings of years, in 
order to die in their beloved Flowery Land. 
Only five hours out from England’s premier 
naval stronghold in those seas, filty of the 
apparently peaceable coolies suddenly 
quickened into fiends incarnate. They pro- 
duced revolvers and cutlasses from the 
folds of their voluminous garments, and 
started to shoot and hack their fellow- 
passengers to pieces. 

The rascals chose the psychic moment 
when everybody was at tiffin, and completely 
surprised the European officers. The first 
oflicer was shot in the arm, the second taken 
prisoner, and Captain Pocock was ruthlessly 
slaughtered just as he reached the deck. 
The passengers were next plundered and 
subjected to unprintable insults, which only 
a Chinese could devise. The pirates then 
put the vessel's head for Pinghoi, where 
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they landed all their booty in six junks, 
which were awaiting their arrival. 

Eventually they left the vessel to its fnte, 
after effectually smashing all its bouts, 
drawing its fires, and damaging its windlass 
and auxiliary engine. Then the Europeans 
burst open the cabins in which they had 
been imprisoned, and sorrowfully returned 
to Hong-Kong. They had subsequently the 
satisfaction of seeing thirty-four of their 
assailants behended at Kowloon. 

Instances of this nature might readily be 
multiplied. The waterside Chinee is & born 
pirate, and the creeks around Macao and 
Amoy are infested with him and his spies. 
It is seldom that he attacks a large or a 
British ship. That is why we so rarely 
hear about him; but he is there neverthe- 
less. He abounds, too, in British Hong- 
Kong. where they don't torture, like they do 
in Kwangtung. 

The Malays and Atcheenese are little 
better. In July 1896 the Pegu left Penang 
with, amongst others, а party of ten 
Atcheenese men and one woman. Owing to 
the unsavoury reputation of their race, the 
men were searched for concealed arms when 
they came aboard; but, from mistaken 
notions of delicacy, no notice was tuken of 
the woman, who must have been a peram- 
bulating armoury. 

At any rate, as Captain Rose and Engineer 
Craigie sat at dinner that evening they 
were suddenly set upon by these bloodthirsty 
ruthuns. Poor Rose was fatally stabbed, but 
the engineer, although punctured in many 
places, successfully fought his way to safety 
in the engine-room. ‘The pirates, having 
killed the mate and steersman and five of 
the passengers, and wounded fourteen others, 
plundered the strong room of about 15.000 
dollars, and decamped in the ship’s boats. 

Some three years earlier the Rajah Konq- 
see Atjeek experienced an even worse fate. 
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As in the case of the Pequ, the pirates came 
aboard as ordinary passengers. Carefully 
stationing themselves close to their unsus- 
pecting victims, they suddenly broke into 
ghastly activity at a given signal. In all, 
sixty-seven men were butchered in cold 
blood, and twelve horribly wounded. The 
pirates then looted 5.000 guilders from the 
ship's strong room and decaın ped. 

Nor are the natives of these seas the only 
sinners. A few years buck, H.M.S. f,? 
captured and sunk a fleet of piratieal junks 
in Mirs Bay. She caught them red-handed 
whilst attacking a large opium-trader, the 
Etienne. This flotilla was led by an escal 
English convict named Kelly, who was mor- 
tally wounded in the fray. and died before 
his trial at Hong-Kong could be concluded. 

Another famous pirate leader was the 
American “ Captain" or Bally Hayes, who 
flourished principally during the Californian 
gold rush. This man was the most un- 
serupulous humorist that ever walked a 
quarter-deck. On one occasion, whilst trying 
for a change to make an honest living by 
carrying Chinamen to Melbourne, he leurnt. 
to his disgust, on arriving off the Australan 
coast, that a poll-tax of fifty dollars a рево, 
payable by the captain, had just been inst 
tuted. He accordingly hoisted signals 9 
distress, half tilled his ship with water, 80 
speedily had the satisfaction of seeing tae 
tugs alongside. To them he represen 
that he would sink before they could tow 
him to port, as his pumps were choked an 
the water rising rapidly. Would they lan 
his passengers first, and return for him an 
the crew, should they be still afloat ? T. 
scheme worked splendidly. The tugs heartily 
cheered the “plucky " captain, landed pu 
coolies, with all expedition, and ban 
returned to the spot where they had le 
Hayes—only to tind him * hull down’ ! 


When next Hayes traflicked in ug 
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he landed them without tax or trouble, having 
first gone through the formality of making 
them * British subjects " before their local 
consul, prior to leaving their native shores. 

Gratitude was not his strong point. Being 
arrested by the British consul at Upolu, he 
had the good fortune to see a friend, Captain 
Peace of the Leonora, in the harbour. That 
night he obtained permission to visit the 
vessel. On the following morning neither 
the Leonora, Hayes, nor Peace was to be 
found. Arriving in due course at Shanghai, 
Hayes duped the authorities into imprisoning 
Peace, passing himself off as the owner of the 
brig. He then sailed for Saigon, where he 
was chartered by a rich merchant to ship a 
large cargo of rice to Hong-Kong.  Deftlv 
slipping its owner at the latter port, he sold 
the rice for his own benetit, and was speedily 
again at sea—the pirate “owner " of a well- 
finauced pirate ship. 


THE PRESENT FOOTBALL SEASON. 


1 Tit the commencement of another foot- 

ball season hopes are naturally high 
that England will achieve better results in 
International matehes than last year, and 
more in keeping with the traditions of the 
past. We shall have an advantage in play- 
ing against both Ireland and Wales at home; 
the former will be met in London and the 
latter at Leicester. Scotland will, however, 
have to be played at Edinburgh, and the 
greatest possible interest will be centred in 
this fixture, as by their victory last season the 
Scotch now have an advantage of one win in 
the series of matches played, the exact 
record reading : matches played 30, Scotland 
11 wins, England 10, and 9 drawn gumes. It 
is to be hoped by all Southerners that this 
year England will again get level with the 
representatives of the thistle. 

'l'he following trial matches preparatory to 
the International fixtures have already been 
arranged: in November, the Universities 
and London against the Rest of South, in 
London; December 12, North v. South, in 
Northumberland; December 19, Champion 
County т. Rest of England, place not yet 
fixed; March 5, Probables v. Possibles, in the 
South. Players sifted through this series of 
trials should form a team that will hold its 
own in International matches. 

We are glad to learn that the English cap- 
tain, H. Oughtred,an old King Edward School, 
Birmingham, boy, has recovered from the sharp 
and protracted attack of typhoid fever which 
prevented his playing in the last Scotch 
match. As he is the best half-back of the 
day, his re-appearance will be most welcome, 
and will strengthen the whole of the English 
outside division. 

County football, outside the Metropolitan 
counties, where club interests are paramount, 
makes steady progress—a fact unquestionubly 
due to the institution of the County Cham- 
pionship competition. In recognition of this, 
strong efforts have been made in the North 
to infuse greater interest in club football by 
estublishing an inter-club competition on 
similar lines. Though the project is deserv- 
ing of careful consideration, we hardly think 
there is sufficient scope for both a club and 
county championship. 

This year tbe old rules governing the latter 
competition have been thoroughly overhauled 
and remodelled, while a player's necessary 
qualification to represent any particulai 
county has been more clearly delineated. 

Sussex, we are glad to hear, are re-starting 
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Again and again did hia versatility stand 
him in excellent stead. Being captured by 
the U.S. cruiser Narragansett, he so won over 
the American officers by his affability that 
they hastily set him at liberty, convinced 
that they had mistaken their man. Hayes 
graciously condescended to accept a complete 
outfit of new sails and other necessaries, as 
a small compensation for their unjust sus- 
picions. Finally, after being “converted ” 
by some American South Sea missionaries, 
for the sole purpose of obtaining command 
of the mission brig, with which he speedily 
returned to his old haunts, this most polished 
blackguard was killed by one of his own 
officers, whom he had defrauded of a large 
Бат. ‚ 

The Riff coast of Morocco is to this day 
a nest of pirates. According to our history- 
books, piracy in these waters was finally 
overthrown in 1816, when Lord Exmouth 
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their county club, though they wisely will not 
enter for the first year the championship 
proper, but will gauge their strength and 
chances of future success by taking part 
in what our Association colleagues term 
“friendlies " with other counties. The out- 
look for Sussex Rugby is certainly more en- 
couraging than at the time of the disbandment 
of the county club. Two well-known schools 
--Eustbourne College and the newly removed 
Blue Coat School at Horsham- now afford 
valuable nurseries for the running game. 
The Brightan Club, too, which is one of the 
oldest provincial organisations, will no doubt 
supply a useful nucleus of players to the 
county team. Sussex football would there- 
fore appear to have a bright future. 

In the eastern counties, unfortunately, the 
outlook is not so encouraging. ‘The Eastern 
Counties Union, despite frequent defeat and 
indifferent support, still plays a few matches, 
but the Rugby game in the district has 
virtually died out. Both in clubs and schools 
the Association game has replaced it. This 
is regrettable, as there is really plenty of scope 
for followers of both codes. 

It is somewhat singular that the Rugby 
game should have disappeared in this part 
of the country. where the ancient game of 
campball, which bore considerable resem- 
blance to it, formerly flourished on every 
village green. 

Turning to club football, the old-established 
London clubs, Blackheath, Richmond, and 
London Scottish, promise to be up to their 
usual level. H. F. Skrimshire, who has been 
touring with the football team in South 
Africa, will again captain the Heathens, but 
it is uncertain if J. Daniell will be avail- 
able to lead the Richmond fifteen. The 
Harlequins, who date from 1868, promise to 
be strong. They have recently obtained a 
valuable accession of strength from Oxford, 
and with their full team should be the equal 
of any fifteen in London. The London Welsh 
have arranged a formidable programme, 
including fixtures with crack Welsh clubs, 
Cambridge University, and Devonport Albion. 
They wil play again this season on the 
Queen's Club ground, West Kensington. The 
Old Boy teams, such as Old Merchant 
Taylors, Old Leysians, Marlborough Nomads, 
who form an interesting link between the 
past and present alumn: of our public schools, 
are in а flourishing condition. Ап accession 
to the number of these teams will be the 
newly formed Old Tonbridgian fifteen, who, 


and a British fleet knocked Algiers about 
the ears of its atrocious dey. Asa matter of 
fact, it is almost as bad as ever. Only in 
1897 an Englishman's yacht, returning from 
the Riviera, narrowly escaped capture ; whilst 
in the same year alone the French barque 
Prosper Corin, the Portuguese Rosita Faro, 
a Gibraltar coaster, and the Italian Fiducia 
all fell victims to Riffian rapacity. Nor 
could the pirates be punished. 

Like the brigands who captured Miss 
Stone, they carried their prisoners into in- 
accessible fastnesses, whence they were only 
released on payment of a heavy ransom. 
The spectacle of the captains of first-class 
French, Portuguese, and Italian cruisers 
having to kow-tow to and bribe a crowd of 
unsavoury, half-naked Rimans would be 
funny, were it not so exasperating. The 
Arabs of the Persian Gulf are every whit as 
bad. 


under the captaincy of the Cantab C. T. Scott, 
and watelful eye of R. L. Aston, should 
have n promising career. 

Oxford und Cambridge, with a fresh 
supply of new blood coming up each season 
to take the place of those who have gone 
down, never suffer the difficulties clubs do 10 
this respect. V. Cartwright, the old Rugbeian 
and International forward, hus been elected 
captain of the dark blues, and with Eberle. 
Raphael, Church, and others available, vill 
have the nucleus of a strong team. 

Cambridge at the time of writing have no: 
yet selected their secretary, but, following the 
usual precedent, the choice will fall on last 
season's secretary, A. F. Roberts, au old 
Merchiston Castle boy. This will make 8 
Scotch school boy captain of the light blue 
fifteen for the fifth year in succession. Roberts. 
by the way, was chosen to form one of the 
South African team, but was prevented 
making the tour through family bereavement. 
D. К. Bedell-Sivright, last year's captain, ha- 
finished his academie career and will 
necessarily be greatly missed, as will C. J. 
Newbold, the old Uppinghamian. The latter 
will be absent from English football this 
season, as he has gone to reside in Dublin. 
W. T. Cave, however, will again be available. 
and, as he is a rapidly improving forward, his 
presence will add to the ethciency of the front 
division. Cambridge were especially weak 
on the three-quarter line last year, and ne? 
blood in that department cannot certainly 
weaken it. The inter-University match wil 
this year be played on a Tuesday, the date 
being December 15, and the ground, as ustai 
at the Queen's Club. 

The Rugby Clubs in the North are feelin: 
the rivalry of the Association game on the 
one hand and the hostility of the l'rofessiona 
Northern Union on the other. What te 
clubs loyal to the Rugby Union chiefly need 
is a more extended system of interchange 9! 
Visits with their southern confréres. Го 
better bring this about the institution of an 
inter-club championship among the lend 
teams throughout the country has bee" 
mooted by several northern members of the 
Rugby Union. Had this step been taken 
before the adoption of the County Champien, 
ship scheme, it would probably have worke 
well, but under existing circumstances We 
doubt if it could be satisfactorily fitted in. | 

It is pleasing to note that inter-scho? 
matches in England. both under Rugby û" 
Association rules, are each seuson ont 
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increase. No class of match causes greater 
interest among the boys themselves, nor 
leaves the contestants pleasanter recollec- 
tions in after-years. Our Welsh friends 
have gone so far as to institute a champion 
cup, to be competed for among the ditferent 


and, as the distance is comparatively short, 
it is probable the Rugby Union will be able 
to comply with their request. Australia 
and New Zealand ure both anxious to send 
teams home to tour the British Isles, but 
here time and distunce are serious consider- 


game for England again 
March 21, was struck dowi 
typhoid, and, terribly sad to 
weeks later lying cold in the 
burly form of Seymour Wha 
ou the Rugby Union Selec 
last season and was an inde 


ese lis) schools in the principality. It will be in- ations, while our uncertain winter climate 
e Italian e teresting to see how this scheme works, though might, in case of continued frost, have a for football, is sadly misse 
| тарий. personally we think inter-zchool football is disastrous effect on the necessary financial Marlborough and Peterhou: 
xd. sufficiently exciting in itself without the arrangements. The project is, however, bridge, we are glad to lear 
» capri: addition of champion cups. At the same receiving the close attention of Mr. Me- football friends and others a 
rimeni time, one would like to see the matches played Arthur, an old Leysian, and in his day memorial to him in his ol 
e they wn! between our public schools based on some a player of note, who is at present in The places of such men will 
heavy x Systematic method, that a better idea may be Australia ; and. if the difficulties confronting the season lately opened, but 
ins of is formed as to which school possesses the best Ше undertaking can be disposed of, we may have left behind will afford a 
Italian & team for any particular year. In Scotland look forward to welcoming a team of our toa younger generation. 
bribe acs’ they are able to do this owing to the schools cousins from“ down under" on our football Just one point which ` 
fields. Certainly the Rugby game has omitted, and one of especiu 
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being neither so numerous nor so scattered. 
In England we shall always be confronted 
with the difficulty of distance, but by arrang- 


caught on in a wonderful way in our Aus- 
tralasian colonies, and, at the last inter. 


young players and boys at s 
assiduously tlie art of drop-k 


ге every * 
ing the different schools into classes A, B, colonial match between New South Wales — drop-kicker is invaluable to 
and C, and then grouping them into districts, and New Zealand at Sydney, 36,000 persons season many matches we 
a solution of the problem would probably be attended. Such a wonderful development of tbrough a drop-kick, notabl 
obtained. the game must seem strange to the handful the County Championship be 
The great spread of football in recent years of enthusiasts—the old public-school boys— Durham. The dropped иод 
is evidenced by the frequency of foreign tours. who in the early sixties of last century obtained in the International! 
An Association team and a Rugby team have started playing at the Universities and had an important bearing c 
recently returned from touring in South round London the game that they had so the match. Proficiency in 
Africa, where their matches excited wide- delighted in at school. Football up till then characteristic of the Rugby ga 
spread interest. In the latter game the had been looked upon as only fit for boys, the time of the immortal Crab 
. Colonials displayed marked proficiency. and the pioneers who introduced its practice Brown’s Schooldays,” has de 
ubl IY Last season another of our colonies (Canada) after leaving school came in for a consider- matches, must be cultivated | 
Aston. * was represented by a fifteen which visited able amount of ridicule. Times have indeed they аге young. Boys when 
the Mother Country and rendered а good changed. opportunity and leisure for 
with à account of itself in the matches played. Unhappily death has caused several notable their time will be too fully oc 
pets The Canadians, by the way, are wishful that gaps in the Rugby world since last season. fore carpe diem, to use 
ho ha: ап English fifteen should return their visit, Poor Reggie Forrest, who played such a grand phrase. 
CEN 
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"m THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 
140. 
aie A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON THE ART OF LEGERDEMAIN. 
i X By Сксп, Н. BULLIVANT, 
he li Author of “ Haw to become a Ventriloquist," ** The Practical Valentine Vor," * Musteries of Clairvouanece,” etc. cte. 
n 
115 CHAPTER II. — THE PRACTICAL ENTERTAINER ~ THE СВЕ OF DHRESS— BRIEF DESCRIPTIONS OF USEFUL APPLIANCES —-VARIOUS CDI 
g pn р proceeding farther, it will doubtless aware of what you intend doing, the actual — dress-suit. Certainly the pos 
eres? be as well to give a little advice to the performing of the trick comes in the nature valuable addition to the conju 
eas intending conjurer. From the very outset — of a surprise. many decided advantages: it 
„ai he must bear in mind that he will almost The young conjurer who is to make a and more professional. gives | 
pw always be faced by an audience which, from success out of his art is he who is naturally opportunities of producing a 
T- the nature of the entertainment, will be in- quick and observant. Independently of his urticles, and is capable of bei 
оин: clined to be critical; hence, from the very own “ business,“ he should, before giving a quite an extraordinary numbe 
in t= first he must be self-possessed and confident. drawing-room entertainment, take note of his which may be stored all man 
pis) Of all qualities necessary to the successful surroundings, especially guarding against the but the young entertainer, by 
prsg- Conjurer the latter is perhaps the most valu- fatal error of overlooking the presence of a a little ingenuity, and by the 
of thee Able. mirror behind him. Such a mistake as this sister's needle on his behali 
cap! Experience will teach the young magician has been made before now, and the mortifica. himself with an outfit which w. 
[ad^ that for every trick he must have suitable tion of the entertainer can be realised when all the purposes of the dress-si 
yc “patter” or “ talk," and, as far as space will he finds that many of the secrets of his In the first place 1 should r 
mad’ permit, the description of tricks in these “show "are being given away by thetell-tule — nttachiscat of two fairly lar 
„t articles will include or suggest “patter” glass. the back of the trousers; ju 
jae Which the entertainer will find useful, though There is, too, quite an art in the arrange- high to be casily reached by 
I should advise him to cultivate the gift of ment of seats for a conjuring entertainment: yet not so low as to be unc 
ee talking to his audience as much and as Keep your people as much as possible in front coat. 
» $ quickly as possible. of you, being very careful not to allow A couple of small pockets i 
0 There is an old maxim which has been stragglers at the sides, as even to the most side of the trousers, just whe 
ws handed down from generation to generation accomplished magician they may sometimes the finzers— when the hand 
je? Of the conjuring fraternity, and that is. Never prove troublesome. Now. some of my readers loosely—touch them, and of 
Ju perform the same trick twice to the same may wonder why I lay such stress on keeping ble of holding a tive-shilling | 
dus audience.“ The necessity for this injunction secret al! actions which take place “behind” un decided advantage, ns they f 
nat Will be seen when it is realised that the whole — Le. not in the sight of the onlookers. The receptacles for such articles a: 
, success of an illusion frequently depends upon necessity for this becomes clearer when we — ete.; but should the making o 
nu? an apparently insignificant deception being come to consider the clothes a conjurer should too much of a difliculty, then 
„ practised, and a repetition of the same might wear, and the usc he may get out of them. articles a hook on each side 9 
29 easily lead to detection. purpose equally well, as n ring 
тн It has ever been found a useful expedient F ОШАК Dus: detached from one or Пиру on t 
,*. to keep your audience in the dark as to what many tricks these hooks are 
| As it is always my principle in such articles useful. as, for instance, in the ci 


you are going to do, for if they know you nre 
Roing to accomplish a certain feat their 
facnlties are naturally directed on the part 
of the trick where, for safety's sake, they 
should not be; on the other hand, not being 


as these to explain how such and such ап 
art may be accomplished with but the barest 
outlay of capital, I do not enjoin upon tlie 
student the absolute necessity of possessing a 


performer, having shown both ha 
empty. and, with sleeves turned 
handkerchief; for. turning 
raises the hand nearer bi, aud 
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the act of raising the other takes a small 
handkerchief off the hook at his leg. 

Another fake which is quite possible 
with ordinary clothes is to have а waistcoat 
made with an elastic band round the bottom, 
inside. The use of this is obvious, for the 
performer сап conceal up his waistcoat 
sundry packages knowing they will be kept 
from falling by the elastic band. This 
ingenious device is used for a very large 
number of tricks, consequently I heartily 
recommend it. 


Simple but Useful Appliances. 


Of these, the most essential, though not 
necessarily having any speciality about it, 
is {ће “ magic wand." Without it, the con- 
jurer would be like a ventriloquist without his 
figures, or a clairvoyant without а medium ; 
it is, in fact, the means whereby all the great 
magical wonders are performed. A wand, 
which should be about ten or twelve inches 
long, and having а diameter of half an inch, 
is extremely useful in the manipulation of 
coins, as its presence in the hand of the 
performer often conceals the presence of 
something else. 

Next, the young entertainer should supply 
himself with a servante—t.e. a receptacle 
capable of being fixed to the back of a chair 
or table, and from which articles may be 
obtained by the performer, and introduced into 
the hat or boxes as the case may be. One 
can easily be made with some netting and 
thick wire, the shape being that of an oblong 
box with one side knocked out, or, more 
simple still, a rectangular framework of thick 
wire, covered loosely with netting so as to 
form a receptacle which can easily be tixed 
to the chair or table. Various other ways 
will suggest themselves of making this ex- 
tremely useful piece of apparatus. (Figs. 12, 
13, and 14.) 

A very necessary thing for every conjurer 
to possess is a "substitute " watch, which 
should be of an ordinary size and need only 
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consist of an old watch-case, even if it lacks 
works and dial. The value of it is when the 
necessity arises for the performer to get into 
his possession a borrowed watch wrapped up 
in paper, or in a handkerchief; in either 


Fic. 14. 


case he would have concealed up his waist- 
coat a package similar in appearance, but 
containing the substitute watch. The change 
can be effected without any trouble as the 


performer goes back to his place after having 
wrapped up the borrowed article. 


VARIOUS COIN TRICKS. 


By means of the “passes” already er- 
plained it is possible to make up almost any 
number of coin tricks; in this article I 
shall only explain one or two of the better. 
known and most effective kind. The first 1 
shall call 


The Travelling Coins. 


The entertainer has three cups. He 
borrows a shilling from a member of his 
audience, and, in order that there may be no 
deception, he invites some one to mark the 
coin in any possible manner. He calls bis 
cups а, b, and г, naming them from left to 
right. Showing che cups perfectly empty, he 
places them on the table upside down. He 
now takes the shilling in his right hand, 
makes it over to the left hand, and then 
vanishes it under the cup а. Showing that 
it is indeed there, he replaces it, but by the 
aid of the magic wand fetches it out, and it 
is found under cup b. Similarly it is made 
to travel from b to c. Now, this apparently 
difficult trick is really very simple. 

Whilst the coin is being marked tbe 
conjurer * palms” another shilling of his 
own, which he readily obtains unobserved 
from one of his pockets. Lifting the cups 
to show there is absolutely nothing under. 
neath them, he places under a the substitute 
shilling, then, taking the borrowed coin from 
the owner, he makes the “ pass ” (preferably 
No. 1), apparently transferring the coin to his 
left hand. In reality it remains “ palmed ” m 
the right. Lifting cup a, he shows the 
shilling beneath. ‘This he picks up, exhibits 
cup b perfectly empty, and, in the act of 
replacing, slips under the marked coin still 
retained in the right hand and proceed: 
with cup c, as before. 1f neatly worked, this 
forms а most mystifying and effective trick. 


(To be continued.) 


ENGLISH COPPER COINS AND THEIR VALUES. 


o copper coins were issued under 
James п. Their place was taken by 
halfpennies and farthings of tin. In some a 
plug of copper is inserted in the centre. 
On the obverse of the halfpenny is a laure- 
ated bust of the king, Iaconvs SEcvNbvs. On 
the obverse of the farthing is the same de- 
sign, with the bust sometimes not laureated, 
sometimes in armour. The reverse of both 
coins is the same—viz. figure of Britannia 
surrounded by Britannia. Round the edge 
is NYMMORVM. FAMVLVS, with dates 1685, 
1686, 1687. Both coins may be had for 
2s. 6d. apiece, though they sometimes fetch 
more. 10/. has been given for the two 
together, but in that case they were in very 
fine condition, and the bidding was very 
keen. This price is altogether abnormal. 
We now come to William and Mary. Till 
1694 no copper coins were issued, their place 
being taken by halfpennies and farthings of 
tin. These tin coins bear on the obverse 
bust profiles to right of the king and 
queen, with GVLIELMVS ET MARIA, and on 
the reverse the figure of Britannia with 
BRITANNIA. Some of them have no date 
under the figure. The edge is inscribed 
NVMMORVM FAMVLV8 1690. 1691, 1692. They 
may be had for 6d. apiece and less, and 
sometimes, if very good, fetch 5s. Pairs sold 
together have brought 15s. In 1694 copper 
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halfpennies and farthings were issued, simi- 
lar in design to the tin ones, except that the 
edge is plain. They are dated 1694, under 
the figure of Britannia. The farthings are 
worth from 6d. to 2s. 64. The halfpennies 
fetch from 1s. to 5s. ordinarily. It is on 
record that one fetched Tl. 10s. 

On the death of Mary no more tin coins 
were issued, and the profile of the king alone 
appears. ‘There were two issues of the half- 
penny, the first extending from 1695 to 1698, 
the second from 1699 to 1701. The obverse 
is, to all intents and purposes, the same on 
both issues— viz. a laureated bust profile of 
king to right, GVLIELMVS TERTIV8; but the 
reverse of the first is the figure of Britannia 
holding up a palm-branch, while on the 
coins of the second issue she is represented 
&s resting the palm.branch on her knee. 
The farthing is similar to the halfpenny of 
the first issue. All these coins are quite 
common, and may be had in good condition 
for 6d. But here again condition tells, very 
fine specimens sometimes selling for more 
than li. A set of the three once sold for 
4l. 10s. 

In regard to Anne, authorities differ as to 
whether any copper coins of hers were ever 
put in circulation. Several varieties of half- 
pennies were struck as patterns, but none 
were ever issued. Of the farthings there are 


six varieties, one of which is fairly common 
and one extremely rare. To take the 
common one first. The obverse bears ? 
protile bust of the queen to left, laureated, 
with hair thrown back and bound up with 4 
string of pearls, inscribed ANNA DEI GRATI 
On the reverse is a figure of Britannia sented. 
BRITANNIA with the date 1714 in the space 
underneath, or in “ exergue,” as it is calle 
This is the farthing wbich some authorities 
claim to have passed current, but there 15 n9 
evidence that this was so. It is wo 
according to preservation, from 5s. to II. 
Another variety has the same obverse, but 
on the reverse the figure of Britannia has 
the right leg bare, and round it (ie. the 
figure) is BRITANNIA 1713. This is WO 
from 21. to 3l. Another variety has the 
same obverse, but the inscription is ANM 
REGINA. Оп the reverse is the figure © 
Britannia with olive-branch and spe&^ 
and date 1714 in exergue. This is not $0 
rare as the last mentioned, not exceeding 
30s. A fourth variety, much scarcer, bears 
bust as before with ANNA DEI GRATIA, 80 
on the reverse BRITANNIA under ап arcb, 
date 1713. This is worth from 
to 3l. 10s. Of the same value is anothe 
variety. with bust as before, inscribed 4 
AVGVSTA. The reverse, however, differs con 
siderably from that of ull the others. It ¥ 
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Britannia standing in a car drawn by two 
horses, an olive-branch in her right hand, a 
spear and reins in her left. The inscription 
ix PAX MISSA PER ORBEM ; in exergue date 1713. 
The rarest variety, however, and one which 
consequently fetches the highest prices, 
belongs to the year 1713. On the obverse is 
a draped sinister bust profile of the queen, 
with hair thrown back and encircled, not by 
pearls, as all the others are, but by a plain 
band; the bust is within an inner circle. 
On the reverse, also within an inner circle, 
is a helmeted figure of Britannia standing, 
vith olive-branch and spear. Intheexergue 
is date 1715. The legend is BELLO ET PACE. 
This is worth 51. at the least in good condi- 


tion, and has even fetched as much as double 


that amount. 

Here it may be well to mention а small 
Queen Anne counter, which I daresay many 
of the readers of this article have, and which 
they may take to be a farthing of Queen 
Anne. It has a brassy look, and bears on the 
obverse the bust of the queen with ANNA DEI 
GRATIA, and on the reverse four shields form- 
ing a cross, with this inscription, MAG. BR. 
FRA. ET. HIB. RIG. (or REG.) 1711. Some of 
them are well executed, and are worth 
keeping. But they are not coins. 

George 1. issued halfpennies and farthings. 
The design on both is the same— viz. on the 
obverse a laureated bust of the king to the 
richt. and inscription GEORGIVS REX. On the 
reverse is the figure of Britannia, BRITANNIA, 
with date in exergue. The dates range from 
1717 to 1724. The halfpenny is worth from 
bd. to 2s. 6d., and the farthing does not 
often fetch more than 13. 

George п. issued halfpennies and farthings. 
There were two issues of both, distinguished 
by the head on the obverse. Those up to 
1740 have on the obverse a “ young head,” 
and those coined after that date bear the 
"old head." Neither halfpennies пог 
farthings were issued after 1754, owing to 
the number of counterfeit coins current. It 
has been ealeulated that about this time two 
out of every five copper coins were counter- 
feits. The halfpenny bore a laureated bust of 
the king to the left, GEORGIVS II REX; and on 
the reverse, as usual, the figure of Britannia, 
with RRITANNIA above and date below. The 
dates for “young head” are 1729 to 1739; 
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“old head 1740 to 1754. They are worth 
about the same as the corresponding coins of 
George 1. The farthings differ only in date 
from the halfpennies, there being no “old 
head" farthings for 1740, 1742, 1743, 1745, 
1747, 1748, 1751, 1752, 1753. They are 
worth from 3d. to 1s. 

With George ш. the copper coinage be- 
comes much more complex, and a collection 
of them therefore much more interesting. 
None were coined until 1770. "There are 
four issues—viz. 1770 to 1775 halfpennies 
and farthings; 1797 twopenny-pieces and 
pennies, with broad rims; 1799 halfpennies 
and farthings ; 1806 and 1807 pennies, half- 
pennies, and farthings. Beginning with the 
biggest, the twopenny piece, we find that it 
weighs exactly 2 oz. avoirdupois. It was 
only issued in 1797. On the obverse is a 
lnureated bust of the king to the right, 
GEORGIUS III D.G. REX. On the reverse is the 
figure of Britannin, BRITANNIA, and date. The 
rims are raised, and the inscription is in 
incuse (sunk) letters. It is worth from Is. 
to 5s. The penny is similar, except that it 
is just half the weight. It does not often 
fetch more than 3s. at the most. The 1806 
and 1807 penny bears the same inscription as 
the twopence, but the letters are in relief, 
there is no broad rim, the edve is milled, and 
the date is on the obverse. It is worth about 
the same as the 1797 penny. The first type 
of halfpenny has on the obverse a bust of the 
king in armour to the right, GEORGIVS III 
REX, and on the reverse the figure of Britan- 
nia with BRITANNIA; dates 1770 to 1775. 
Value 6d. to 1s. 6d. The farthing of the 
first type is similar to the halfpenny; dates 
1771, 1773, 1774, and 1775. It is worth 
from 6d. to 1s. The halfpenny of the second 
type has on the obverse the same bust as on 
the twopence, GEORGIUS III DEI. GRATIA. REX, 
and on the reverse the figure of Britanr.ig, 
with Britannia; date 1799. "The rim is not 
raised and the edge is milled. It is worth 
from 6d. to ls. Gd. The farthing of the 
second issue is similar to the halfpenny, 
except that the date, 1799, is on the obverse, 
and, under the figure of Britannia, the value 
—viz. 1 FARTHING, is inscribed. It fetches 
from 6d. to 1s. The halfoenny and farthing 
of the third issue resemble in design the 
penny of 1806 and 1807. The halfpenny is 
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worth from 1s. to ls. 6d., and the farthing 
froin Od. to 18. 

George iv. at first issued farthings only. 
They bear on the obverse a laureated bust of 
the king to the left, GEORGIUS III DEI GRATIA, 
and on the reverse the figure of Britannia,- 
and the inscription BRITANNIAR. REX. FID. DEF. 
They are dated 1821, 1822, 1823, 1825, and 
1826. Value from 3d. to 1s. Then, in 1825, 
pennies and halfpennies were issued,and in 
1826 farthings. All three coins are alike. 
They bear on the obverse a luureated bust to 
the left, GEORGIUS IV DEI GRATIA ; dates, 1825, 
1826, 1827, below ; on the reverse Britannia, 
with same inscription as on the farthing of 
the first issue, and beneath, rose, shamrock, 
and thistle. ‘The penny is worth, if in very 
good condition, from 6d. to 3s., the halfpenny 
may reach 1s., und the farthing the same. 

Under William 1v. the penny, halfpenny, 
and farthing are all of the same type. On 
the obverse is the bust of the king to the 
right, with legend GULIELMUS IIIT DEI GRATIA, 
and date below the head. The reverse issimilar 
to that of the coins of George iv. The dates 
on the pennies and halfpennies are 1831, 
1834, 1836, and 1837. The farthings were 
issued in 1835 as well. Coins of this reign, 
if in good condition, fetch higher prices than 
correspondingly good coins of George rv. 
The penny may fetch anything up to 3s. 6d., 
the halfpenny anything up to 1з. 6d., and 
thefarthingsls. But they must be very fine 
to command these top prices. 

Under Victoria there were three issues of 
pennies, halfpennies, and farthings, but we 
are only concerned with those of the first 
issue. The second and third issues are not 
made of pure copper, but of bronze, i.e.--a 
mixture of ninety-tive parts copper, four parta 
tin, and one part zinc. They are both in 
circulation still. But the coins of the first 
issue are no longer current. They are twice 
the weight of the present bronze coinage. 
On the obverse is a bust of the queen to the 
left, VICTORIA DEI GRATIA, With date below, and 
on the reverse the figure of Britannia with 
BRITANNIAR. REG. FID. DEF., rose, shamrock, 
and thistle underneath. The penny and 
halfpenny do not bear continuous dates, but 
the farthing was issued yearly from 1838 to 
1860. The penny is worth from 2d. to 2s. 6d., 
the halfpenny and farthing from 14. to 1s. 
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SUBMARINE BOATS, AND HOW TO BUILD A WORKING MODEL. 


Bv H. Е. HOBDEN, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Steam Launch," “ The Boy's Own Motor Car," etc. etc. 


HEN, in 1876, Mr. Garrett built a very 

successful boat, which he named the 
° Kesuraam. This was 45 ft. in length, and 
he made several trips in it below the sur- 
face, but it was finally lost off the Welsh 
coast, 

Submarine boats seem to have been a 
Neat attraction to Frenchmen. Possibly the 
fact of not being affected by the motion of 
the waves in this type of boat has something 
to do with it; but, however this may be, 
. many Frenchraen have tried their skill in 
submarine work, and M. Goubet is one whose 
name has been very prominent in this line. 
His first boat was & small one of about two 
tons displacement, 16 ft. 5 in. long by 5 ft. 
10 in. deep, and З ft. 33 in. beam (fig. 5). 
This was provided with a torpedo outside 
| Tear the stern, containing 110 lb. of dynamite, 
fastened on by & catch-joint which could be 
let go at any moment from within the vessel, 
and the charge exploded by an electric wire. 
Sbe had а Siemens electric motor, giving a 
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speed of five miles per hour, and oars were 
fixed to the sides for use in case of & brenk- 
down in the machinery. She held two men 
sitting back to back, and sufficient air was 
compressed to a pressure of 750 lb., and, 
reckoning about twenty cubic feet per man, it 
would last them for ten hours. 

The next experiments were made with a sub- 
marine boat called the Peacemaker, of twenty 
tons displacement; she also had an electric 
motor to propel her, and on her first trial 
remained under water for seven minutes at a 
depth of forty feet, and during that time ran 
more than a mile, passing under two vessels 
that were under way at the time. 

Mr. Waddington was the next designer of 
submarines. He built the Porpoise, a boat 
37 ft. long by 6 ft. 6 in. in diameter; she 
carried sufticient compressed air in two com- 
partments at the ends of the boat to last the 
crew of two men for six hours. 

In the year 1884 Mr. Nordenfelt, of gun 
fame, built his first submarine boat. He had 


been studying the subject for some years, and 
his boat, which was launched at Stockholm, 
was а great advance on all previous efforts in 
this line (fig. 6). She was 64 ft. long by 9 ft. 
in diameter, and was fitted with a hatch- 
way arranged to swing round easily on a 
pivot to admit of prompt exit; two side pro- 
pellers were arranged to sink or raise her at 
pleasure; and a four-bladed screw, 5 ft. in 
diameter, was worked by a compound surface 
condensing engine of 100 н.р., and gave her 
a speed of nine knots per hour when awash 
with the surface, and she could carry fuel 
to last her for a run of 150 miles without 
re-coaling. 

As a means of storing energy for use helow 
the surface he provided two large tanks or 
cylinders holding about eight tons of water, 
which was heated to a temperature equal to 
150 lb. pressure, and, when about to dive, the 
ashpit and fire-doors were closed, the funnel 
telescoped and covered in, and the vertical 
propellers were then-started:to,sink her. 
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The tanks of heated water gave off suff- 
cient steam for а run of sixteen miles at a 
speed of three miles per hour, and they had 
still twenty pounds pressure left in the tanks 
at the end of that time. 


Fg 5. 


He sold this boat to the Greek Government 
in 1886, and shortly afterwards built several 
larger boats for the Turks, one vessel being 
160 tons dispiacement. 


The Nautilus (fig. 7) was designed by Mr. 
Andrew Campbell, and embodied a novel idea 
for effecting the displacement. She was 
about 60 ft. long and of circular section, with 
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a diameter of 8 ft., the raised portion on top 


being the entrance and conning tower. Her 
displacement when completely immersed was 
equal to fifty tons, und this was alterable to the 
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extent of one ton by means of four cylinders on 
either side opening out towards tho walter, 
which could be worked through glands in tho 
sides, so that, when pushed out, she would rise, 
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and оп being withdrawn she would sink. 
She was tried in the West India Docks, and 
was fitted with two electric motors of about 
22 H.P. each, which, worked by 180 Elwell 
Parker accumulators, propelled her at eight 
knots when using full power, 
and she con 
tained a sup 
ply of air for 
six men for 
two hours. 

As an extra 
means of 
safety, many 
submarine 
boats are fitted 
with an out. 
side lead keel, 
secured to the 
vessel from the inside by bolts which may 
be easily withdrawn in case of emergency or 
a breakdown of the machinery necessitating 
u speedy arrival at the surface, for, this heavy 
weight being cast off, the boat 
should rise at once. 

There are, however, dangers 
in submarine navigation which 
it seems almost impossible to 
arrange for in the construction 
of a vessel of that kind. 

An instance of the risk run 
by the crew occurred some time 
ago when an Italian submarine 
boat went out for a trial trip. 

After diving and manceuvring 
about below the surface a few 
hours, they decided to rise 
again; but, to their great con- 
Bternation, they suddenly found they could 
neither go ahead nor astern, and although 
they pumped out the water ballast as quickly 
as possible, it had no effect, and the boat 
remained down in the murky darkness. As 
a last resource they detached their outside 
lead keel and let it drop clear. This, how- 
ever, seemed of no use. She did not rise, as 
they had expected, and, having no further 
means of altering their position, they gave 
themselves up for lost, as they doubtless 
would have been had not the captain of the 
port guardship fancied he heard a sort of 
scraping noise which seemed to bo against 
the keel of his vessel ; and suddenly tninking 
of the submarine boat, he signalled ashore 
to know if it was out for practice, and, getting 
an affirmative reply, he immediately eased off 
his mooring chains and shifted his position, 
when up came the submarine like a cork. 
Unknowingly, they had been pressed against 
the ship’s keel the whole of that time, and 
were in a very exhausted state when rescued. 

The name of John P. Holland is now very 
well known in connection with submarine 
boats, of which he has built several, the first 
beingin 1877. Two years later 
he constructed another equally 
successful. 

He next built a model for 
testing a new idea for over- 
coming that great difficulty 
with all submarine boats—viz. 
steering a true course when 
submerged. 

His fourth (fig. 8) was a 
large boat, 50 ft. long by 
8 ft. in diameter. It was 
fitted with a 9-in. pneumatic 
gun, firing projectiles weigh- 
ing 120 lb. for a distance of 
forty yards under water, and 
he utilised a sort of camera 
lucida, placed on a telescopic 
tube projecting above the 
surface, to ascertain his 


course by. 

The general arrangement of one of his 
large boats is shown in section (fig. 9), in 
which a is the conning-tower, from which 


"aper. 


she is controlled and steered ; an electric 
motor is fitted at n, and а gas-engine, c, is used 


for propulsion. А storage battery is placed 
at D, above the water-ballast tanks, F, E. 
The tank, or compartment r, is for the pur- 
pose of trimming her by, and о is the oil 


Fig 9. 


supply tank. Three torpedo guns are fitted. 
That at н fires a Whitehead torpedo, and 
that above it, 7, is the pneumatic gun, while 
the after one, к, carries a dynamite torpedo. 
So she is well equipped with offensive 
weapons. 

The American Congress has had several 
submarine boats built, one of which is the 
Shark, shown on the stocks in fig. 10. The 
name seems appropriate, as it certainly has 
а rather fishy appearance. 

The submarine boats now belonging to our 
Navy are very similar to the Holland type. 
They are 63 ft. 4 in. long by 11 ft. 9 in. 
beam, and have & submerged displacement 
of about 120 tons. 

The first was launched on November 2, 
1901, and has a skin of steel plates, aud is 


propelled by an Otto gasoline engine. It 
has also an electric motor for use when 
entirely submerged, and an optical instru- 
ment, invented by Sir Howard Grubb, and 
named the Hyphydeoscope," is provided 
for directing the course under water. 

Going back to some other interesting in- 
ventions connected with submarine work, I 
should mention Halstead’s boat, which he 
built in 1872, and called the Intelligent 
Whale (fig. 11). This was propelled by a 
dcuble-handed crank-shaft, connected to a 
screw, and had a couple of heavy weights. 
A, B, fitting into sockets built into the vessel. 
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which could be let go, when required, to 


anchor it near the bottom. Immersion was 

arranged for by letting in water, [which could 
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supply of compressed air held in the 
cylinders c, p. 

In 1884 a boat was designed by Mr. Tuck 
(fig. 12), in which he arranged that the 
steersman should be in an open compart- 


ment separated from the interior of the 
vesscl. He was to be clad in a diving-suit, 
and could guide the vessel, attach mines, 
and do other work below the surface. 

A somewhat similar idea, but carried out 
in a ditferent manner, was the contrivance of 
Mr. Temple, which he built at Brooklyn in 
1896 and named it the Aquapede (tig. 13). 
This was & small cigar-shaped hull of 
aluminium, something like a large torpedo, 
and was ballasted to keep it in a horizontal 
position ; it had a screw propeller worked by 


gearing from & bicycle crank and pedals, 
and the upper and lower portions of a rubber 
diving suit being attached to the hull, the 
crew, consisting of one man, was comfortably 
fastened up in this, receiving air from the 
interior of the hull, which was kept fresh by 
chemical means and enabled him to remain 
under water for six hours at a time; a small 
electric light at the forward point served to 
show the way about. 
(70 be continued.) 
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THE FIFTH OF NOVEMBER. 


By THOMAS HAY, М.А. 


Tur Fifth of November is with us again, 
Let's celebrate everything duly. 

No matter if elders and betters iu vain 
Declare these occasions unruly. 


A dummy to stand for old Guy Fawkes we need ; 
His presence is surely de rigueur. 

Provided he'll blaze up we care not, indeed, 
How quaint or eccentric his figure. 


Then wood must be gathered from lane and fro:n field, 
And hunted io hedges and highways; 

While others the hatchet can handily wield 
To help us to ravage the by ways. ' 


Some others will beg from the stores and the shops 
For barrels whose uses are ended ; 

For shavings and chips that the carpenter drops— 
Old furniture’s equally splendid. 


When high in the darkness the ruduy flames flash, 
And hands are too grubby to mention ; 
When the smoke is in clouds and the timbers fal! 
crash, 
Then fireworks claim some attention. 


The crackers and squibs and the candles Їп turn 
Come pouring from everyone's'pookets ; 

While high Jn the heavens at intervals burn 
The flames of the far-shooting rockets. 


Hurrah ! for the Fifth, for its fun and its noise! 
Hurrah ! for its jolly old racket ! 

Hurrah! for it still, though I tell you, my boys 
I've burnt this my latest new jacket! 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


ITwENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


Descriptive Competition : 
„Back from the Indies." 
Prize—10s, Ed. 

Г A. II. GOODYEAR, Tune Street, Barnsley, Yorks 


CERTIFICATES. 
[.Yames stand approximately in order of merit.) 


John B. Wheatcroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, 
Sheffiell ; Doris Webster, Ravenscroft, Windermere; 
Digby Gordon Harris, Naini Tal, Kumaon. India ; 
Gladys E. Little, Astolat, Riversdale Road, Camberwell, 
Melbourne, Australia; Ernest James Doble, Unley, 
South Australia; John Crawford, Upper Nelson Street, 
Auckland. Nev Zealand; Brian Alfred Harris, Oak 
Cottage, Naini Tal, Kumaon, India: Alice A. Milner, 
Hedenham Rectory, Bungay ; William F. Spalding, 
Islington Borough Council Depót, Coctenham Road, 
Hornsey Rise. J.: Perey Nichols, 23 Essex Road, 


` Manor Park, E.: George F. Good, 49 Regent Street, 


Mile End, Portsmouth; Edwin Herbert Rhodes, 
Woore, near Newcastle, Staffs. ; Dora Nesbitt Кешр, 81 
Knollys Road, Strestham, S. W.: Eric Lawson, Talavera 
Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand; J. Alex Main, 
6. b. O. Box 70, Wellington, New Zealand; Eugenia 
Wragg, Wyddrington, Shirley, Warwickshire : Wilfrid 
James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford; M. 8. T. 
Elliot, 16 lim Grove, Southsea ; Lionel Edward Davies, 
13 Abbey Square, Chester; Archibald J. Allau Wilson, 
126 Sydenham Road North, Croydon, Surrey; John 
Williams, Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia: Wilfred Ernest Richards, 61 Ford Street, 
Kettering, Northamptonshire; Archibald Howard 
Cullen, 9 Cossington Road, Cunterbury, Kent: Horace 
Robert Janes, Westfield Road, Acocks Green, Birming- 
ham; William Anders, 59 Enfield Street, Pemberton, 
near Wigan, Lanes.: Robert B. Steele, 33 Chalmers 
Street, Edinburgh ; Charles Harold Bishop, East View, 
Milford, Surrey: Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford: Alexander Morrison, 3 Campbell 
Street, Maryhill, Glasgow ; W. Claude Venn, Hope- 
ville, 529 Gloucester Road. Bristol; Henry Percy 
Hueygill, 29 Thirsk Road Clapham Common, f. W.: 
Howell Henry Francis, 24 Hillsboro’ Road, Hillsboro’, 
near Sheffield ; Themas John Reece, Cross Road Cot- 
tage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, Glam. ; Herbert F. 
Tracey, ‘Thorne Street, Paddington, Sydney, N.&W, 
Australia: David W. Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly ; 
Harry Cusworth, 24 Beaumont Street, Hoyland Com- 
mon, Barnsley $ Fred Schoiefield, 3% Edinburgh Road, 
Upper Armley, near Leeds; Peter Bennfe, Hazel 
Cottage, Limerigg. Slamannan, Stirlingshire ; Howard 
Matravers Ashley, Jnr., Airedale, Ferrybridge, Yorks. ; 
George Cranfield Barrell, 6 Brunswick Crescent, New 
Southgate, N.: David George, Bank Cottage, Waunar- 
lwydd, Gowerton, 8. Wales: Ernest Gower Hammond, 
White Horse Hotel, Storrington, near Pulboro', Sussex ; 
Louglas John Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Balham, 8. W.: 
William M. Hughes, 39 ye Pantyles, Tunbridge Wells ; 
Olga E. Chaffey, Chalchihuites. Estado de Zacatecas, 
Mexico: Ernest Jolly, Myrtle Bank, Bispham, Black- 

1: James McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New 
Shildon, RS.0.. co. Durham; Fred Bartlett, Stow- 
on-the- Wold, Glos, ; Hilda F. Moore, School House, 
West Dean, Chicnester ; Tuomas J. P. Francis, Wavelip, 
near Leicester: Arthur John Prentice, 12 Brooke 
Road, Stoke Newington, N.; Reginald Cordy, 25 
Franklyn Street, St. Paul's, Bristol; Leonard Arthur 
Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, Enst Ham, к, 
Edna Harvey, 95 Union Road, Clapham, S. w.: Richard 
H. Wilson, 344 Renmuir Street, Tooting, R. W.: Edwanl 
Poole, 37 Chilkwell Street, G'a-tonbury ; J. W. Groves, 
159 Noel Street, Nottingham ; Norman H. Steiner, 143 
Lothair Rond, Harringay, N.; Franz Max Heindl. 16 
Crofton Road, Camberwell, s.F.; Frederick Webb, 
Postal Staff, Preston; George U. Reid, Thornbank, 
Dollar, N. B.: George A. Scoley, 16 Ambler Road, 
Finsbury Park, N.; George Brandt, 134 Milla Street, 
Albert Park, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia ; George 
William Armstrong, 15 E-liott Terrace, Newcastle-ou- 
Tine. 


—— 


„Driving to her Doom.“ 


Príie—]10. 6d. 
CHARLES F. SHAW, Bat'ey, Yorks, 


CERTIFICATES, 


John Crawford, Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, New 
Zealand : John B. Whestcroft, 168 Creokesmoor Read, 
Sheffield; Doris Webster, Ravenscroft, Windermere; 
Gladys E. Little, Astolat, Camberwell, Melbourne, 
Australia; Olga E. Chatfey, Chalehihuites Estado de 
Zacatecas, Mexico; Eucenin Wragg, WI ddrington, 
Shirley, Warwickshire; William J. Leech, 4 Hamilton 
Street, S. C. R., Dublin; J. Alexander Muir. G.P.O. Box 
70. Wellington, New Zealand ; Ernest James Doble, 
Unley, South Australia; Digby Gordon Harria, Oak 
Cottage. Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; A. E. S. Fowler, 
High Street, Toddington, Bed~.; Edwin Herbert 
Rhodes, Woore, nr. Newcastle, Statfs,; Thomas John 
Reece, Cross Road Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, 
Glamorganshire ; Lionel Edward Davies 13 Abbey 
Square, Chester; George Cranfield Barrell, 6 Bruna- 
wick Crescent, New Southgate, x.; Leonari F. Christian 


High Street, Shefford, Beds. ; Ali 
ham Rectory, Bungay; Ernest 
Dorset Place, Weymouth; Der 
Knollys Road, Streatham, Lond 
Bishop, East View, Milford. Sucre’ 
27 Charles Street, New Shildon, R.S 
Fred Bartlett, Stow-on-the-Wol 
Rossie-Brown, The Manse of A 
Ayrshire ; Sydney Frank Fry.45 Y 
R.R.: Jobn Williams, Forest 8 
Victoria, Australia: Evelyn Ni 
Avenue, Redland, Bristol ; R. А. 
Street, Barnsley, Yorks.; D. A. 
Gorev, Jersey ; Howell Henry Fr 
Road, Hillsborough, nr, Sheffield 
Kynaston, Upper Dorset Road, Bex: 
Marshall. Ottawa, Hankinson Hoa 
mouth; Dormer Andrews, 22 
Swansen, Glamorgan, S. W.: Art 
12 Brook Road, Stoke Newington, | 
J. Ingleton, Sturry, nr. Canterbur: 
Isherwood, 10 Onkhill Street, Ch 
chester ; William F. Spalding, Islinwt 
Depot, Cottenbam Road, Horns 
Edward Jones, Grove House, Dais 
Chester; J. E. R. Nowcdll- Barton, ' 
Northleach, R. S. O., Gloster; Wi 
Enfield Street, Pemberton, nr. W 
Fred Scholetield, 34 Edinburgh Ro 
Nr. Leeds, Vorks.: John Dunlo 
Lanark, N.B.; Arthur Leonard . 
Crescent, Torquay, Devon; Flore 
Saxonhurst, Seymour Road, Astle 
Lanes. ; Frantz Мах Heindl, 16 Cro. 
well, s.F. ; Maud L. Walton, Herne ` 
Cape Town, Cape Colony: Est. 
White Horse Hotel, 5torrington. ur. 
David W. Evans, St. Mury's, Isles 
Arthur Lang, Lyndhurst, Cleuds Hi 
Bristol, F.: Fredoríck Webb, Post 
Frederick James Peat, 14 Bell Street 
Archibald J. A. Wilson, 126 Sy de 
Croydon, Burroy: Wilfrid James Le 
Road, Oxford: Richard Cecil I" 
Gardens, Bristol: M. 8. T. Elliot, 16 
gen: G. E. Russell Guaunt, Ferna! 
Drive, Pontefract, York-. ; Philip R 
mere, Campbell Road, Salisbury, Wii 
Janes, Westfield Road, Acocks Gre 
Arthur John Belsham, 74 Palatine 
ington, London, х.; Hilda F. Moo 
West Dean, Chichester: Howard |. 
Airedale, Ferrybridge, Yorks. ; Mau 
39 Conduit Road, Bedford: W. Н 
Sidney Street, Cambridge: John An 
Street, Maytields, Leicester ; Dong 
Dornton Road, Balbam, S. V.: Brian 
Cottage, Nalnſ Tul. Kumaon, Judie 
49 Regent Street, Mile End, Ports 
Burke, Graham's Lea, Craigie Ro 
Nichols, 23 K:sex Road, Manor Pa 
Howard Culen, 9 Cossington Road, ( 
W. Y. Packard, Institution Bertrand, 
Cloud, Versailles, France; George 
8 Stewart Cottages, Radnor Park, D 
Albert E. V. Campbell, 62 New str 
Tees ; George Ure Reid, Thornban 
Groves, 159 Noel Street, Nottinylian 
Derriugton, Tufa Mount, South Y ar: 
Edward Poole, 37 Chilk well Street, Gl 
H. Lawson, Cobden, Victoria, Anstra 
255 leith Street, Dunedin, New Zen 
Hubbard, 31 Austin Villas, Statio 
Cross, Herts.: Herbert. Tracey, Th 
dington, Sydney, N.N. Wales ; Arih 
Fair View, Upper Pennington Come 
ton, Hants. ; Sydney D. Oliver, Guild 
a-loug Road, Salisbury. 


— — 


Carving and Fret 


IN thia subject we offered Pri: 
Amount of Four Guineas for the bes 
work easel, suitable for holding. хау, 
or double-page coloured plates whin 
our award : 

Pri:e - £154. 

Hensenr PROCTER, Cloughton, R.S 

Ргіге— 173. 6d. 


Tuomas B. HII. L, 6 Albemarle Stro 
Lyne, Lucashire, 
Prite—]1üs, 64. 


P. F. Buick, 4 Wood Street, Chelsea. 
Prizes—i7s. 64. 
EVELYN NICHOLLS, 18 Rokeby A 
Bristol. 
FRANK SMITH, 4 Salisbury Road, ! 
ampton. 
Price. —54, 
JOHN RICHARD JAckRON, co Mr. J. 
Home, 59 Ardwick Green, Manchester. 
Prize—4s. 
К HERBERT ӨАТК, 594 Palace G 
Ken-ington, w. 


Prite — M. 
, CHARLER THOMAS WitGHT, и Ьа 
Kinzston-on- Thun, es. Surrey. 


[We are unuole to award any cer'itica 
prüe-winners.] 
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FOUR YEARS ABAFT THE GALLEY. 


By Јонм A. HIGGINSON, 


Author of * In the Grip of the Wind," “ Two Chummy Shellbacks,” etc. etc. 


үү чеч the éyclone had passed, steps 

were taken to recover the anchors 
and chains, and they were finally returned 
to their places. А new bowsprit, jib- 
boom, and cat-head were also secured, the 


(With Illustrations by W. Rainey.) 


CHAPTER VII.—THROUGH THE CHINA SEA. 


damaged forecastle was repaired, while a 
spare topmast was sent aloft, and within 
two months of her second launch the 
clipper was ready to receive cargo. 

The latter came in the form of rice for 


mg 
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“ln onc mad rush they raided the store.” 


Hong-Kong, and exactly ten months after 
being driven on shore the Winged Arrow 
proceeded down the Hooghly. At the 
* James and Mary " portion of the river 
great caution was cbserved, since the 
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slightest touch of those dangerous shifting 
sands would have immediately proved 
fatal, as was the case with a large craft 
wrecked there a week earlier, and the tops 
of her masts were just visible above water. 

At any rate, the clipper managed to 
pull through all right, but during the 
process the pilot became so intensely 
anxious and preoccupied that he literally 
tore his lower garments to pieces, and in 
semi-nakedness stood on the bow, a pro- 
minent figure for observation. At last, 
and to the vast relief of the crew, the ship 
left behind all trace of the Ganges delta, 
and with favouring breeze shaped a course 
for Singapore. 

* We seem to be going farther and 
farther from home," Carr said, “ and are 
now eighteen months out.” 

„What's the odds? Jack Hind re- 
turned. There are only two and a-half 
years more to serve. For my part, it 
might all go in one long voyage.” 

“ You'll have a splendid moustache by 

that time, Jack," Tom Strange chimed in. 
“Sometimes I fancy the hairs are sprout- 
ing." 
* Sprouting, you idiot they're getting 
quite long. Look,” and he pulled out his 
upper lip, whereon was visible in strong 
light the faintest sign of “ down." 

„Get your razors to work, Jack," Carr 
laughingly advised, but everyone knew 
that their edges had long since disappeared 
under the influence of rust and cock- 
roaches. | 

But, jokes aside, that year апа a-half at 
sea had made considerable alterations in 
the appearance of the friends. "They had 
grown taller—Carr to such an extent as 
gained him the nickname of spare 
derrick "— while deep chests and broad 
shoulders gave promise of further develop- 
ment. Апа in their professional duties 
much progress was also noticeable. 

Each had become skilled in the arts of 
knotting, splicing, and the fitting of gear, 
to say nothing of the bending, the reefing, 
and even the mending of sails; while 
Captain Strong himself had by no means 
neglected their scholastic training, since 
twice a week regular courses of navigation 
and seamanship were undertaken, and 
the uses of sextant and chronometer ex- 
plained, to the vast satisfaction and sub- 
sequent advancement of the fortunate 
pupils falling under the care of such a 
conscientious master. 

And yet in the important duty of steer- 
ing the youngsters were still sadly deficient, 
since on that point the orders of the 
skipper proved so imperative that the 
juniors were compelled to stand aside. 

After leaving Calcutta it was noticed 
that on fine clear nights the officer in 
charge frequently turned his back on the 
binnacle, and for an hour on end deliber- 
ately contemplated the beauty of some 
star flashing over the leech of the topsail, 
while Jack, or Joe, or Tom gripped the 
wheel and speedily picked up much 
knowledge. But beyond all those ne- 
cessary acquirements they and the men 
were now ordered to undertake a wholly 
new but exceedingly interesting exercise, 
for it should have been previously stated 
that before leaving port many muskets and 
much small-arm ammunition had been 
secured, together with a couple of twelve- 
pounder guns and cutlasses to act as pro- 
tection against possible attack by pirates 
in the Malacca Straits or the China Seas. 
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And so it came about that on every 
afternoon all hands went through courses 
of musketry and cutlass drill, sometimes 
repelling imaginary boarders or facing 
combined assault, while the serving and 
manipulation of the big guns taxed the 
strength of those told-off to that duty. 
Then followed actual target practice at 
objects hung from the bowsprit or lower 
yards, while those men exhibiting the 
greatest efficiency received small awards 
of tobacco. 

But so eager were the crew and rapid 
their advancement that to save his tobacco- 
supply the skipper was compelled to de- 
vise more diflicult expedients, and toward 
that end a small bottle was towed astern, 
which, owing to its constant displace- 
ment by the waves, no one could hit. 

Well, in such manner the voyage con- 
tinued, and in due course the clipper 
arrived at Singapore. There the boys 
had a glimpse of, perhaps, the most 
cosmopolitan seaport in the world, and for 
the first time beheld many strange-looking 
craft never seen west of Malacca Strait. 
Immense Chinese junks as large as the 
ship herself were there anchored, their 
huge sterns rising like houses above the 
water, and not unlike the great leviathans 
of the famous Spanish Armada, 

For three days the clipper remained at 
her anchor, but on the second afternoon 
the boat's crew experienced a somewhat 
novel adventure. 

Just before putting the captain ashore 
in the morning Carr civilly requested of 
him a little money. 

* Money!” the latter exclaimed. 
“Your four years’ wages have gone in a 
new outfit. What do you need ? " 

„A little fruit, sir, please.“ 

* Well "—handing over а dollar“ that 
must suffice. Get back to the ship and 
return for me at four o'clock.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir; and thank you.” 

About an hour later the boat was во 
laden with pineapples that only a few 
inches of freeboard remained, but in huge 
delight the crew pushed off from the slip. 
To avoid possible risk it was determined to 
keep in the smooth water alongshore and 
when well a-weather of the clipper reach 
her with a fair wind. 

The first intention was happily carried 
out, despite a long and heavy pull. Old 
Davy, the coxswain, directed Carr to step 
the mast. In doing ко some fruit must 
have blocked the lower socket, since the 
instant sail was made, over the side 
went stick and canvas, the boat lurched 
and much water poured in, while im- 
mediately afterwards oars, crew, pine- 
apples, and gear were floating round in all 
directions, 

“ Save the fruit! " Jack Hind shouted. 

“Ye lubberly cripples,” cried Davy, 
“ d'ye think I'm going after it till nobbled 
byashark? Get her baled out at once.” 
About half an inch of gunwale remained 
clear of the water, and what with their 
hats and & tin vessel the saturated 
quartette speedily exposed more side to 
the breeze. But all that while the oars 
and gratings were drifting farther and 
farther away on wind and tide. 

With their hands as paddles the boat 
was forced ahead till the gear could be 
recovered. After another hard struggle, 
however, the ship was reached, only to 
discover that no dinner was procurable, 
and that half a dozen pineapples alone 


remained of the large stock so hardly 
bargained for and still more hardly lost. 
Anyway, the adventurers hastily changed 
into dry gear and returned ashore. 

* Well," the skipper observed on taking 
his seat, I hope you made a fair purchase 
this time ? " and he smiled knowingly. 

* Oh, yes, sir," Carr returned, we did 
very well ashore.” 

“What do you mean by that? " and 
on learning the facts the skipper roared 
with laughter. ‘Ho, ho, ho!" he 
shouted. ** You'll make excellent business 
men." 

Early next morning the hands were 
turned out to make sail. The top-sails, 
the top-gullant-sails, and the royals 
were shceted home and set; the jibs, 
spanker, and courses were also loosed 
and hoisted, while nfter а hasty breakfast 
the anchor was cat-headed and the ship 
began her passage of Malacca Strait. 

The wind was ahead, but tack for tack 
good progress was made without cause 
of anxiety from suspicious native craft. 
Indeed, not until Hong-Kong was 
almost reached did any untoward incident 
arise. Then, however, some agitation 
was aroused when, one night, the wind 
completely failed, and the clipper was 
suddenly surrounded by four junks. 
What their intentions might be was, of 
course, simple conjecture; nevertheless, 
the steady approach and suspicious move- 
ments of each craft left slight doubt that 
a favourable opportunity for sudden 
assault was alone awaited. 

Captain Strong was not a man to be 
taken unaware. As the darkness still 
further increased his orders were issued 
promptly, and without trace of alarm. 
To everyone on board a loaded musket 
and small supply of ball-cartridge was 
served out, the twelve-pounders were 
made rendy for instant use, while no 
lights—not even in the binnacle—were 
permitted. Cutlasses and boarding-pikes 
were also placed handy on the after- 
hatch, and then the men turned their 
attention toward the slowly approaching 
Chinese vessels looming large and omi- 
nous against the night sky. 

That they had arranged concerted 
action was almost certain, since now and 
then the boom of a brass gong was heard. 
while the cunning crews had also devised 
a secret code of communication, which, 
by one less shrewd than the skipper, 
might have passed unnoticed. The latter 
device consisted of a series of phosphores- 
cent dots and dashes produced by long 
sweeps that beat the water at intervals— 
sometimes three or more together and 
then one heavy splash was alone visible— 
and furthermore tended to bring the 
vessels still nearer the helpless ship. 

Of one junk in particular much notice 
was taken, since from her all those 
mysterious signals seemed to emanate ; 
yet even through glasses neither Captain 
Strong nor Mr. Smart could detect the 
least sign of life on her. 

Nevertheless, the hugely looming fabric 
crept steadily forward along the starboard 
quarter, her large lateen sails looking like 
great blackboards against the sky, while 
in tiny rivulets of phosphorescent sheen 
the water spread from her broad and 
clumsy bow. Not а voice nor a sound 
disturbed the night silence. The twink- 
ling,constéllations adorned the firmament 
and the clipper was almost motionless, 


while in rising excitement her crew 
awaited the first decisive move of the 
mysterious foe, then distant about ten 
fathoms. 

At last the latter ceased to use her 
great oars. She was exactly abreast of 
the starboard main-chains and opposite 
the twelve-pounder, that only awaited 
touch of fuse to belch on her antagonist a 
crushing blow. And then it was that Mr. 
Smart suddenly gripped the captain, and 
with his other hand pointed toward the 
fore masthead of the junk. “ Look, sir," 
he whispered, “ there's some one moving 
up there"; and, indeed, the figure of а 
man apparently striving to fix on or 
against the upright spar some object was 
clearly seen. 

„It's a stinkpot," the captain replied. 
Should she attempt to alter her position 
let fly the big gun, while some of us must 
endeavour to bring that rascal down by 
the run. I firmly believe they think we 
are all asleep." 

* They'll have a sharp awakening,” the 
mate replied. 

Ав indeed they had. 

Some of the hands were now directed 
to keep sharp watch on the other vessels ; 
but as the latter were still some distance 
away, not much heed was paid to them, 
as several minutes must elapse before 
either could have swung alongside. 

In ап instant there reached the ears 
of the anxious watchers & creaking noise. 
The rudder of the adjacent junk was 
evidently being manipulated, since almost 
immediately afterwards her bow began to 
swing toward the clipper. The moment 
for decisive action had arisen. 

Gun ready ? ’’ inquired the captain. 

“ Ay, ay, sir," the boatswain replied. 

* Fire!" 

A flash and a roar from the twelve- 
pounder. А tremendous crash on board 
the junk was followed by shrieks and 
cries of dismay. The foremast, with all 
attached, suddenly fell down from its 
position, and with it disappeared the 
figure lately striving to carry out his 
heinous orders. 

A fearful uproar ensued. On the 
crippled junk hundreds of men seemed to 
call for assistance, or bellow out their 
anxiety lest further disaster should follow ; 
while from their more distant friends 
encouraging replies, or fierce denuncia- 
tions of the “foreign devils,” constantly 
arose. 

In strong contrast to such commotion 
the silence of the clipper seemed ominous. 
From her no voice was raised, nor did the 
captain permit a whisper to escape the 
lips of his men, or even a single boat- 
tackle to be started toward any relief of 
the treacherous foe. Very speedily, how- 
ever, the whiffs of some peculiarly 
nauseous and overpowering effluvia 
reached the ship, and its cause was ex- 
plained by the old man. 

“They've been caught in their own 
trap," he whispered. “ The stinkpot 
meant for us was smashed on their own 
deck by that lucky shot. She'll drift 
away presently. Look! look! They've 
had enough of it already " ; and, indeed, 
some sampans (small boats) were leav- 
ing the junk, while others reached her 
from the craft lying farther away. 

By that time the first streaks of ap- 
pros ching dawn were visible along the 
eastern horizon, and very speedily day- 
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light illumined the deep. A light breeze 
also set in. The ship answered her helm, 
the disabled Chinaman and its consorts 
were presently left far astern, and without 
further incident the anchor was dropped 
in the port of Hong-Kong, where Captain 
Strong immediately reported what had 
occurred ; but nothing more was ever seen 
of the wily Chinese crew, nor did they 
attempt an explanation of their villanous 
design to surprise and murder white men 
within easy distance of a British treaty 


port. 

The island of Hong-Kong is separated 
from the mainland by & narrow stretch of 
water known as Kow-loon Channel. It 
is of considerable elevation, and on the 
summit of the conical.shaped mountain 
a signal-station stands, while along the 
base the town itself extends for some dis- 
tance. A British governor and a regi- 
ment of infantry are quartered there, and 
of late years the erection of graving-docks 


‘has raised the port to a position of con- 


siderable maritime importance. 

The Chinese element is, of course, in 
strong evidence, many native merchants 
keenly competing with their Western com- 

ers; but the most interesting spectacle 
18, perhaps, the vast number of small 
craft there constantly afloat, and in which 
whole families are born, reside, and pass 
away, without, in many instances, ever 
having set foot on shore. Hundreds of 
those square-nosed, semi-covered sampans 
may be seen ranged in deep tiers in front 
of the town, while from sunset till late 
at night the hideous noises arising from 
gong-beating, squib-cracking, horn-blow- 
ing, and other ear-splitting ‘ music,” 
render the life of the stranger sufficiently 
irritating. 

Anyhow, the manners, costumes, and 
habits of the people afforded the new- 
comers unending curiosity, until, one day, 
the fancy fittings of the boat mysteriously 
disappeared, and she was henceforth kept 
in the davits while a sampan attended 
the ship. 

The disgraced boat’s crew found other 
employment. Each boy was supplied 
with a “tally "-book and pencil, and 
strict orders to keep count of the rice-bags 
passed through the 'tween-deck ports, 
and an extra careful lookout that none of 
the cargo was stolen. 

One day three almond-eyed females 
climbed through the apertures, and 
modestly signified their desire to inspect 
the great ship. The request was politely 
granted, and the boys went on with their 
duties. The hold of the vessel was filled 
with Chinese labourers, and six native 
clerks also looked after the interests of 
the consignees. After a time, the women 
returned, and, with many manifestations 
of pleasure, expressed thanks for kindness 
bestowed. 

“T say, Jack." Tom Strange observed 
to his chum, “don’t you think they 
look fatter than at first ? ” 

“На, ha, ha!" Jack laughed. * They 
are such comical-looking creatures. 
doc Rubbish, man, how could that 

e ? „э 

The damsels disappeared. Next day, 
and the next, and next, the visits 
were repeated. The suspicions of the 
youngsters that anything wrong was 
passing under their very eyes speedily 
disappeared until, one afternoon. Mr. 
Smart dropped below, and the ladies’ 
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countenances betrayed just the slightest 
trace of anxiety. | 

Toward them the mate ran, and while 
seizing the wrist of one female he shouted 
on the boys to secure the others. 

" You are regular moles," he cried, 
“and have allowed these wretches to 
swindle you out of bagfuls of rice. 
Look!" With his knife he severed the 
cords tightly secured round the ankles of 
the women, whereupon several hundreds 
of pounds weight of rice fell on the deck, 
while, from plump, sedately moving 
figures, the erring damsels instantly 
assumed their natural appearance. 

„Well, I never did / Joe Carr said. 

* No, never!" Jack echoed ; and Tom 
Strange added meekly, “ Never saw tho 
like ! "' 

They were gaining experience of the 
world, and in the end made some amends 
for the loss of the gig’s gear, since, on 
passing a sort of general marine-storc 
shop while on “liberty,” Jack Hind 
suddenly espied the whole of the stolen 
articles hanging up for sale. 

Without a moment’s hesitation their 
plan of action was formed. Indeed, they 
scarcely took time to consider the situa- 
tion, since, in one mad rush, they raided 
the store, and, seizing the proprietor by 
his „tail,“ vowed horrible vengeance 
unless their gear was immediately re- 
turned. 

The bewildered Celestial knew not what 
to do, but presently offered to strike a 
bargain. | 

* Bargain!" cried Jack Hind. “Oh, 
yes, you rascal, we'll bargain you!’’ where- 
upon he rolled up his sleeves, while, in vast 
perturbation, the man took to his heels. 

„Now, then, chaps,” Jack shouted, 
“let's collar the lot and clear—don't 
forget anything ” ; and, with: the whole of 
the lost property, they reached the ship's 
sampan, seized the oars, and, long before 
the amazed boatmen had recovered their 
usual equanimity, the friends were on 
board their own ship. 

Captain Strongexpressed much pleasure 
at sight of the recovered gear, but advised 
the rescuers not again to appear on shore. 
Indeed, there was no opportunity for doing 
so. The cargo had all gone, the ballast 
was below, and the sails were bent; while 
two days later the news leaked out that 
the next destination would be Callao, the 
chief seaport on the coast of Peru, South 


America. 
(To be concluded.) 
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WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


By L. Boduk LuFFMANN. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VII.—MIA-MIA. 


уе the past two days spent in scouring the country-side - 
through terrible mental suffering. 


space, leaving no trace behind him. 


Will had gone 


Bob seemed to have vanished into 
At first he had thought it would be an 


easy matter to find his missing brother, and when a cocky's wife told him that 
a boy about ten or eleven 


imagined that the mystery was solved. But 


further inquiry showed that the boy's 
personal appearance did not tally with that 
of Bob. And where could the latter have 
procured the swag this unknown wanderer 
carried on his back ? 

At many other houses he heard the same 
description of a little sundowner carrying his 
swag rolled up in a blue blanket, and telling 
а piteous story of his orphan condition. But 
Bob hadn’t a scar over his left eyebrow, and 
his eyes were brown, not grey. He was not 
yet on his brother’s track. 

When he came out of the last house this 
side of the Kanges, he looked down the track 
where Bob and Nicky had wandered the 
previous day and turned aside. What could 
send Bob wandering across the bush stretch- 
ing a thousand miles before a township could 
be reached ? 

He rode off to the railway-station, made 
inquiries of the porters, and questioned the 
men who were driving bullock-teams to the 


had called there on the previous day 
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new gold-fields; but no one could give him 
any tidings of Bob. Sick at heart, he rode 
back to Mrs. Owen’s. Perhaps Jack Owen, 
who had ridden over to Sandy Creek, might 
have found something. 

Jack was standing on the verandah, looking 
grave, and telling his mother he must look 
up some chaps to form a search-party. 
Mrs. Owen had tears in her kind eyes. 
What could have made dear little Bob ро otf 
in this way? Had there been any quarrel ? 
Well, not exactly, but he'd been a bit stubborn, 
and Will had given him а clout on the head. 
* It couldn't have hurt him much," the elder 
brother said deprecatingly. Mrs. Owen made 
no comment; it was not the time for useless 
reproaches. Had Will visited all the 
houses? Was he sure? Had he gone to 
McAlister’s—that place beyond the Pine 
Ridge? No, Will had overlooked it, and 
now Nugget was terribly fagged. 


" You just catch Dobbin and put him in. 


the buggy, and we'll go together. Mrs 


Mac's а bit sharp, but she'll listen to me, 1 
know." 

Dobbin was soon jogging along the track 
leading to MeAlister's place.“ 

The baying watch-dog announced the 
arrival of visitors, and out came Mrs. 
McAlister to greet them. 

Yes, two boys had slept there— one a 
regular little Melbourne larrikin, and the 
other a quiet little chap with big brown eyes, 
dressed in a blue shirt and knickerbockers. 

„That's Bob!" exclaimed Mrs. Owen and 
Will in chorus. Апа now came the question, 
What had become of him? The mystery 
would not readily have been solved if the 
Trapper had not appeared on the scene. He 
came to ask the loan of some groceries 
and a few eggs, “if you have 'em, missis, for 
I've a bit of a kinchin “ sick down at my 
place." 

Question and answer followed in rapid 
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succession, and а few minutes later all 
three were packed into the buggy, and the 
Trapper, taking the reins, was driving as fast 
as he could back to the hut. 


Will rode back to tell the good news to 
Annie, and to guard his littie household 
during the hours of darkness; but Mrs. 
Owen spent the night with the sick child. 

Her skilful nursing, to вау nothing of the 
soothing influence of her motherly presence, 
produced such good effect that when Will 
reappeared with the buggy she decided to 
take her little patient to her own home, and 
at once. Bob was delighted to go with her, 
although he left the Trapper, his delightful 
curiosities, and the fascinating Joey with 
regret. But Hal smoothed matters by in- 
viting him to come back some day and go 
for а bit of sport on the hillside.“ There 
are Wallabies there, and bears, and wombats, 
and if we don't bring home some furs, my 
name ain't Hal," he said convincingly. And 
with these inspiriting words in his ears Bob 
drove away from the little bark hut where he 
had fought his hard fight with Death. 

It was very nice to be put to bed between 
& pair of sweet-smelling sheets, white as 
driven snow, and to awake to see the sun- 
shine creeping across a green lawn studded 
with flower-beds. 

Then Mrs. Owen came in with break- 
fast on a tray-—such a nice breakfast for 
an invalid: a ponched egg on toast and 
some delicious honey in а funny little green 
pot. 

When he had finished his meal, Mrs. 
Owen helped him to dress, and then, with 
staggering footsteps, he made his way to the 
verandah, where an arm-chair stood waiting 
to receive him. 

Mia-Mia was just the place for a conva- 
lescent, for it abounded with interesting 
objects. Bob thought even a snake-bite had 
its good side when it procured such delightful 
hours of dreamy idleness. First of all, the 
kangaroo claimed his attention. Owing to 
the fact that he had just nipped off all the 
young shoots from Mrs. Owen's favourite 
plants, he was feeling extremely pleased with 
himself, and hopped about in high good- 
humour. Bob wished the Trapper's “ Joey ” 
could join him. It would look so pretty to 
see them hopping about together. 

The emu came waddling across the lawn, 
craned its long neck through the kitchen 
Window and went off with a skewer, which 
It appeared to nibble with keen enjoyment. 
Then the appearance on the road of n great 
mob of cattle diverted Bob's attention. from 
these domestic pets. The Glen was too far 
away from the main rond for such sights to 

common, and he was charmed to see the 
bensts trampling by, casting up great clouds 
of dust and taxing all the ingenuity of the 
stock-riders to keep them from wandering otf 


Into the bush. There was some green fresh 
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grass growing on a siding close to the house, 
and this proved a great temptation to the 
poor, tired, hungry animals, who had come all 
the way from New South Wales in search of 
* fresh fields and pastures new." 

The stock-riders-- men on horseback armed 
with long whips and wearing veils around 
their huts— were always "rounding them 
up," but they did not seem to make much 
headway. It was such an animated scene, 
so much whip-cracking and spurring and 
plunging, such a trampling and munching 
and scuffling and dust-raising, that it made 
Bob feel in a great hurry to get well. Mrs. 
Owen came out to look ut them, and as she 
stood shading her eyes from the sun she 
talked to Bob about the sufferings from thirst 
of the poor cattle in her old home on the 
other side of the great dividing range, and 
described the great grey plains all scorched 
апа cracked in summer. 

Bob had often heard his father talk of the 
terrible “Never Never Country,” the creat 
sandy desert forming the central portion of 
Australia, which has proved the gravevard of 
so many brave explorers. “ You don't know 
what a terrible country Australia is.“ Aylmer 
usad to say; and Bob felt very thankful his 
lines had been cast in plensant places— 
among the hills and valleys and water- 
courses of the mountainous region of 
Victoria. 

It was very nice to be nursed and coddled 
back to health by kind, motherly Mrs. Owen, 
and there were other reasons why this visit 
to Mia-Mia was a singularly fortunate one 
for Bob. During those long quiet days of 
convalescence he managed to unburden his 
heart of the load it had curried during so 
many unhappy days. Mrs. Owen learned all 
about that unlucky fib, his subsequent filit 
in the company of the bad boy, the theft of 
the bridle, and the dreadful feeling that eame 
over him that no one could help him to feel 
good and happy again. 

Mrs. Owen talked to him very wisely . 
just as she used to talk to her Jack when he 
was a little boy; and the result was that, 
when Will came to see him, he snid 
bravely, * Will, I told you a story about Mrs. 
Owen having no ment. ГИ try not to be 
such a coward again.” 

Will said, „ That's right, old man,“ and 
tried to laugh; but somehow his voice was 
alittle husky, and it sounded rather like a 
cob, for Mrs. Owen had been giving him 
what she called “a talking-to," showing him 
what a sensitive, tender-hearted little fellow 
Bob was, and how easily a fine nature could 
be spoiled by harsh treatment. 

^ "l'isn't easy for a fellow of my age to be 
father and mother to kids," he had answered, 
with a choke in his voice, and Mrs. Owen had 
suid, * No, it wasn't easy even for fathers 
and mothers to bring up children properly, 
and it was harder still for an elder brother.” 
This adiuission had soothed Will's wounded 

( To be continued.) 
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pride, and made him q 
accept Mrs. Owen's mother 

Bob hardly knew wheth 
sorry when Mrs. Owen tol 
soon be well enough to go | 
On the one hand, he long 
again, and on the other he 
all the delights of Mia- Mia. 

“Will ll be glad of your! 
lot on his hands just now," 
And this judicious speech d 
cheerfully. 

“ГИ go to-morrow,” he sı 

* No, not to-morrow. Yo 
where else to-morrow. T'i 
you to see the sports at the 
Annie and Pussy are com 
drive round by the Glen and 

„Oh, how kind you are! 
rapturously. “Now I shall 
throw the boomerang,” 

"] always enjoy a day 
Station myself," Mrs. Owe 
see, there were so many 
father’s place when I was a 
up among them, and pot use 
I ever tell vou of Black Tom 
He was always talking nbou 
to the white mnn for civilisii 
that, and he sang hymns in 
than any of us. But one day 
been talking about the hoi 
balism, my father heard bim 
‘But lilly pickaninny's t 
sweet’ * The old fellow's c 
after all, only skin deep.” 

* Oh, what a horrid old fellc 
in accents of the deepest disg 

* There's а deal that's very 
these blacks," continued Mr 
the horror excited by her stor 
“My brother went with one o 
parties to Central Australia, а 
brought back were something 

“He went to a great meeting. 
native within n hundred and 
been summoned by a token calli 
ing hand,’ which no one dar 
They brought carved stones ni 
blems representing departed s 
headsman related the doings € 
to the vonnyer ones. After th 
kinds of strange goings-on. TI 
to resemble animals and plants 
dances, and then the old men 
of brushwood and twigs and r 
lie on them, in order to get use 
hardship. How would vou lik 

Bob felt thankful that he 
born an Australian black and 
through the trial of tire. 

These stories of Mrs. Owen 
his curiosity, and made him 
more for the promised excu 
Mission Station. 


* A fact. 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


A’ this time Hutton and Appleby were 
both prefects at Barford, and occupied 
the same study. Hutton had long since 
overcome any difficulty with his books; was 
excellent friends with Mr. Litchfield; and, 
aided by the coaching of his chum, had 
taken a very respectable place in his form. 


By ANDREW Homer, 


Author of ©“ Out of Bounds,’ From Fag to Monitor,” ete. 


(/ilustrated by TOM BROWNE, R.1.) 


CHL :ZR VII. - JUMPING TO CONCLUSIONS. 


He sometimes found it difficult to believe 
th:t he was the same boy who, two years 
since, was declaiming against the favourit- 
ism of masters and calling on all the world 
to witness how hardly he was dealt with. 

On the particular Thursday) anorning.of 
which mention has been made, Hutton went up 


to the study to get a dictionary 
table luv a parcel addressed to hı 

“What’s this?" suid he. “| 
anything. Hullo! a note n 
Hutton? Suppose I'd better rea 

"Dear Sir (the note ran), | 
our conversation the other day. 
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obtained from London a quotation for the 
enclosed book. I find that the very highest 
price I can offer you is fifteen shillings. 
Please let me know if you will accept this 
gum." 

* What on earth is all this?" quoth 
Hutton, holding the sheet in his hand, and 
staring dumfounded at the book before him— 
% Interview, ‘quotation '——who's the шап? 
oh, ‘secondhand bookseller—libraries bought 
—old and curious books bought.’ Don't 
know him. And what's the book? Oh, 
natural history (turning the leaves over); 
* moths, butterflies. Don't know anything 
about it. Well, of course, I could do with 
fifteen shillings. Anyhow, I can't stay now, 
or Templeton il be in a wax.” 

Leaving note and book open on the table, 
he ran out of the room, and in ten minutes 
other matters had driventhe incident from his 
mind. 

The next person to visit the study was 
neither of the owners thereof, but in fact 
none other than Jordan himself. Jordan 
always made а point of having а look round 
wherever he might happen to find himself; 
and after glanciny into the room, and seeing 
it empty, it would have struck him that to go 
away again without gathering information 
would be a great waste of opportunity. 
There was hardly & drawer or a locker in the 
school that he had not tried at some time or 
another, and the amount of knowledge he 
had acquired &bout other people's business 
and property was very considerable. 

The first thing his eye lighted upon was the 
open parcel, the book, and the note addressed 
to Hutton. 

„Well, I'm sure ! " he muttered. 
a mercy I happened to look in!” 

His first impulse was to snatch up both 
book and letter and make off with them. 
His next brought "him up to the table in & 
State of indecision. Some one—Hutton or 
somebody else — had seen both book and note 
by now: what was best to be done? 

Under his breath he roundly abused the 
yellow-faced old vendor of books for his mis- 
take. He, Jordan, had given Hutton's name 
almost on the spur of the moment—it being 
much more easy and natural for him to tell & 
lie than to speak the truth ; but he had never 
meant that the name should be made use of. 
Was he not about to poke his head into & 
very nest of hornets over the affair ? 

“ I was a fool not to keep the book longer," 
s&id he to himself, *or wait till I got to 
London and get rid of it there; but then, I 
was во horribly short of money, and old 
Lynch was likely to be troublesome! Апа 
now—only to get fifteen bob for it! Why, 
the fag and trouble aren't worth it. Wish 
I'd let the wretched thing burn along with 
all the rest. And here I've kept it snug all 
this time, only to make nothing of it at the 
end." 

He drummed his fingers on the table, still 
pondering and undecided. 

“ After all," his thoughts ran on, “I hate 
that Hutton. And what а splendid bit of 
evidence it is! And yet it wouldn't do. 
Suppose they went to old Yellow-face! H'm! 
Wonder if he'd know me again? The shop 
was pretty dark. Wonder ——" 

So absorbed was he in his speculations as 
to what might happen, that he scarcely 
heard the door of the study open, and he 
found Appleby beside him before he could 
turn round. He had to make up his mind 
to some course on the instant. 

“ Hullo! Jordan," said Appleby, rather 
shortly; want me for anything? 

He was not too well pleased to have to 
speak to the fellow at all. 

“ Why, yes," replied Jordan. I came in 
to see you about next Saturday’s match.” 

For all his low place in school, he was a 
good cricketer, and played in the first eleven. 
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His brilliant play secured him a certain 
amount of prestige and even popularity—a 
fact over which Appleby often groaned in 
secret. 

“Well?” said he. 

Both the boys were standing close over 
the table in the little room. Appleby's eye 


mechanically fell upon the book and the 
open letter, and even while Jordan was 
speaking his mind was evidently astray, and 
he absently turned over two or three leaves 
and scanned the pictures. 

Noting this, Jordan stopped, leaving his 
sentence about the cricket-match unfinished. 

* Look here, Appleby,” he began in a con- 
fidential tone; I know what you're looking 
at, and I needn’t pretend that I’ve not seen 
it. The fact is, when I came in, of course 
I didn’t want to look at anything that didn’t 
concern me— naturally I shouldn't : no fellow 
would—but—but—do you recognise that 
book? 

“I suppose it's something of Hutton’s,” 
said Appleby cautiously. 

“ Yes; but don't you recognise it? It's 
that book Litchfield set such store by, and 
that he wouldn't let anybody touch but 
himself, and which he thought, and everyone 
else too, was burnt up in that old museum.“ 

“It certainly looks like it," admitted 
Appleby ; “but of course it isn't the same. 
That book, I know, had Litchfield's name in." 

Jordan turned over the leaves to the title- 


page. 
* Look there!" said he; “the sheet with 
the name on 's been torn out." 


This wasonly too evident. Appleby's face 
began to look serious. 
Noting this look with delight, Jordan went 
on: 


“ It seems funny, doesn't it? That note 
was open: J really couldn't help reading it. 


Hutton's been trying to sell it at & second- 
hand bookshop." 

„Of course it can't be Litchfield’s book,” 
said Appleby, because I remember Litch- 
field told me himself it was in his bookcase 
the night before the fire, and therefore it 
must have been burnt. Itcan't be the same 
book.” 

* Oh, of course not," said Jordan sweetly. 
“ Some one might, of course, have taken it 
out of the bookcase “ 

"Ah!" said Appleby carelessly. Then 
dropping the matter as though it were of no 
interest —" About the match: I think we 
must have ——" 

He plunged into details, and gave Jordan 
no further opportunity of referring to the 
matter again. 

The moment, however, that he was alone, 
his face was contracted with an anxious 
frown. Seating himself at the table, he 
began to turn over the leaves once more, his 
mind evidently busy with some recollection 
of the past and his fingers flicking over the 
pages mechanically. 

Suddenly he started and gave a little cry. 
On the broad margin of the page in front of 
him was a note in ink; and the note was 
in Mr. Litchtield's handwriting and marked 
with his initials. It alluded to some 
specimen which the master had found, and 
which differed from the description in the 
text. 

„Then it is Litchfield’s!” cried Appleby 
aloud. * How does Hutton get hold of it. if 
it was supposed to beburnt? Anyway, what 
does he mean by taking books which don't 
belong to him to second-hand bookshops and 
trying to sell'em? And why didn't he tell 
me anything about it?“ 

He got up, and walked up and down the 
little room, quite groaning in his distress. 
He remembered the old feeling against 
Hutton; the belief of many of the boys that 
he had purposely set fire to the museum 
in order to spite Litchfield; that he had 
actually confessed to him (Appleby) that he 
had been out late that very night. 

“Oh, he couldnt have done it he 
couldn't!" cried Appleby. **'Hutton's not 
the sort of chap—but -bother it ! —he 
pulled up short at the table again — * I can't 
makeitout. Old Hutt tells me everything — 
at least with a grimace—“ I always thought 
he did up to now—and yet he’s had this 
book and tried to sell it; that’s as plain as 
a pikestaff. The worst of it is, that beast 
of a Jordan knows. If he goes telling the 
other fellows we shall have the fat in the fire 
and no mistake. If this had come to light 
in those old days, poor old Hutt wouldn't 
have had а chance. Bother it! Му head’s 
in such a swim I don’t know what to believe 
or what to think. I must go and work 
it off in the gym.  Hutton's busy with 
his exam., and I shan’t get at him for an 
hour.” 

Placing the book back on a shelf out of 
sight, he ran out of the room and down into 
the open air. Such a disturbing incident had 
not happened for months. 

No sooner had he left the study than 
Jordan, who had quite made up his mind 
what to do, re-entered it. He had been 
hanging about outside anxiously on the 
watch lest Hutton should return; the 
moment Appleby had left the coast clear 
he acted with promptitude. 

For the first few moments he was 
terribly afraid lest the book had been 
removed; but soon his quick eye and 
hand had ferreted it out, and, taking the 
note up along with it, he thrust them both 
under his jacket and darted out of the room. 
skimming in his silent cat-like way down 
the corridor until he had placed himself 
in a position of safety. 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD FRIENDS 


1 STPPOSE I am what is called an “ old boy ” 
now, though yet on the “right” side of 
forty. But when I look back on those days 
at school they seem ever so long and long 
ago. And the friends I made there get 
more and more misty each year, so far as 
one's remembrance goes, though a few of 
them remain, and ever will, outlined clearly 
enough іп “ Memory's garden.“ 

But there are many old friends of my 
schooldays whom I never met in the flesh, 
and never shall. Yet what close nnd well. 
known friends they were! I lived with them 
every day ; thought about them continually ; 
tried to picture them and their doings times 
without number. When at cricket or fives 
they haunted me; in my dreams their forms 
were constantly by my side. They never 
allowed me to forget them; for many long 
years they stuck closer than the proverbial 
brother—often when I had no particular 
wish for such intimate acquaintance. 

Two of these friends I first met in the 
pages of a delightful Latin composition 
book. Their names—perhaps somewhat 
familiar to you also—were “ Balbus" and 
"Tulius." The wonderful deeds done by 
those two heroes of the Via Latina" of 
Dr. Abbott used to be enough to make the 
average commonplace hero of Nelson's stamp 
turn perfectly green with envy ! 

Their lives and history were told in very 
disconnected fashion, you will recollect, for 
we only got a sentence about them in one 
exercise, and then a second sentence in 
another, after which probably we had three 
exercises without any mention of the heroes 
at all, followed by another three in which 
many valiant deeds were again chronicled. 

How often have I wrestled terribly with 
such plain English as The valiant Balbus 
killed the great Tullius with a spear. Did 
the valiant Tullius die from the spear of the 
great Balbus? There is no doubt (non est 
dubium quin) that the valiant Balbus did 
kill the great Tullius.” It looked all mixed- 
up enough, as to what really happened, when 
you read it in our mother-tongue, but after 
you had read it in my Latin translation !— 
well. all I can say is—(‘* How many times 
must I repeat, sir, that affirmative questions 
take nonne and not num? Now, you are 
asked, ‘Did the valiant Balbus, ete.’ Did 


L< ne AtAaAn'’+t ha? Nonna ar num? Naw 
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WE NEVER KNEW. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


look quick; we've a whole exercise to get 
through yet!) 

It seemed to my youthful mind, from the 
reading in the “Via Latina," that one was 
never certain how many times Balbus died, 
or whether he ever really died at all. For, 
although he died in Exercise 10, as it 
appeared, yet it was stated in an exercise а 
page or two later that “ The valiant Balbus 
led the Romans to victory," so that it is 
quite clear he must have risen again, or 
merely been shamming death when Tullius 
slew him! And this kind of thing was of 
such common occurrence that you got per- 
fectly tired of it, and at length wished both 
Balbus and Tullius had never been born—in 
the brain of the writer of the Via Latina 


There is another friend of those days: 
quite & veteran, it seems, for he lives and 
flourishes yet. At least, I heard my little 
boy, who is learning French, speaking affec- 
tionately about him the other night, in a 
thoughtful sort of way that I recognised 
immediately as a replica of my own love for 
him in day3 gone by! You must have met 
him—and her. For there are really two of 
them aguin this time, and they are not only 
* friends ” but “ relations ” of all schoolboys 
in the world who learn French. 

Oh dear! oh dear! how my head has ached 
with trying to understand their replies to plain 
English questions which they never did 
reply to clearly at all! “Has my uncle the 
pen of my aunt’s sister’s mother? No; he 
has the thimble of your aunt’s grandmother.” 

That “uncle” and “aunt”! I used to 
get more mixed about their doings, I think, 
than even about those of Balbus and Tullius. 
For it is easy to understand that in the 
Roman days, when everybody seems to have 
had nothing to think about or do but carry 
on wars and slaughter, Tullius and Balbus 
might keep on killing one another from sheer 
necessity. But why my “uncle” should be 
for ever stealing the pen or, worse still, 
the thimble of my “aunt”; and why my 
“aunt’s sister's mother" should leave her 
pen (and other articles of value) about so care- 
lessly, knowing my “ uncle's" kleptomaniac 
proclivities, I am really at a loss to know. 

When I first began French, as my “aunt ”’ 
had no "sister" that I knew of, and as I 
never had an “ uncle ” of the kind spoken of 
in every French book used in England, I was 
considerably puzzled, and my youthful mind 
had daily wrestling with the teacher as to 
these matters, apart from my many and 
varied mistakes in the translation. When I 
had got the relationship fairly satisfactorily 
put into French my brain had become so 
muddled that Iinvariably forgot whether one 
used the past definite or the imperfect ; and 
as to how “ venir" formed its future tense 
even my “uncle” would have been puzzled 
to explain ! 


Perhaps the very dearest friend that all 
grammar-school boys (and many older 
students, too) ever have had was the inimita- 
ble and ever-immortal Dr. Giles, of ‘ crib ” 
fame. Не was greatly esteemed in my time, 
was the celebrated doctor; what we should 
have done without him I cannot even guess. 
I feel certain that Dr. Giles has done more 
for suffering humanity than either Dr. Jenner 
or Dr. Pasteur, or any other doctor that ever 
breathed ! 

Why, when you mentally anathematised 
the great Julius because he would get so 
mixed about the doings of Titus Labienus, 
the legate "; when you could neither make 
head nor tail of old Virgil’s account of his 
bee-keeping; when Horace seemed to have 
whollv spent his time in trving how com- 
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plicated he could make his sentences by 
throwing nouns and verbs about galore ; then 
you turned your weary head with a restful 
and devoutly thankful feeling towards the 
little book with the yellow backs, entitled 
“ Dr. Giles’s translation," and you understood 
it all in a jiffy, clear as need be. What a 
boon that was ! 

And “ good old Giles" did the thing hand- 
somely,too. He gaveit you word for word ! 
He was not mean, like some of those trans- 
lating chaps, who just gave you the sense, 
but left you to find out the meaning of words 
for yourself, which, when you come to think 
of it, was as bad as ever! Such “cribs” 
were of scant use to the average youth. Did 
they do him any good when he heard, pro- 
spectively, the suave voice of the form- 
master next day appealingly— 

“ Tomkins, give me the meaning of that 
passage word for word?“ 

Certainly not; they proved & snare and 
delusion, for, once you were thus floored, the 
master knew you hnd used a crib, and gave 
you so much more accordingly ! 

But “ Giles”! He was a gentleman- 
friend, and no mistake! How well we all 
remember his literary style and his way of 
putting it! Our mental vision sees it now. 

“ Prima luce (at break of day); Titum 
Labienum (Titus Labienus); legatum (the 
legate); mittit (he sends) ; ad Gallos (to the 
Gauls), etc." 

It was beautiful. I recollect that occasion- 
ally Pilky would get a bit mixed as to who 
the he" was, and when asked by the master 
suggested that it was "'redundant" and 
referred to Titus Labienus himself! And 
Pilky seemed rather to fancy his cxplanation, 
too, until he got the chapter to write out 
again, and murmured “ Silly old fool!" But 
whether he referred to Dr. Giles, or to Titus 
Labienus, or to the master, only himself 
could tell. Verily he could hardly have 
meant “ Dr. Giles," the friend and helper of 
all boys who do Cæsar and Virgil. Do I not 
recollect how Ticehurst got up & subscription 
amongst the boys to help to raise а statue, 
or at least a tablet, to the eternal memory of 
"Giles"? But as only fourpence was col- 
lected at- St. Peter's for that purpose, 
Ticehurst decided that it would not go far 
enough, and with & chum he spent it in 
cheesecakes. 


Then there was our trio of friends of the 
arithmetic and algebra books, “ A, B, and C." 
They used, as you will remember, to turn 
on all sorts of imaginary taps for filling 
imaginary cisterns. Only they never turned 
the taps on together, nor stopped them ditto. 
It seems to have been a pretty, playful 
business; for after A had turned a tap on 
which ran four minutes at the rate of four- 
teen gallons а minute, B turned on a tap 
that ran five seconds at the rate of ten 
gallons in fifteen seconds, after which C 
turned on his tap, which ran for two minute: 
at the rate of six pints an hour. Then, 
after fooling about in this ridiculous way for 
some fifteen minutes (letting the water run 
into a cistern that only held ten gallons when 
full!), the same trio stopped the taps just 
as they liked, and left you to work out, by 
rule of three or logarithms, to six places of 
decimals, what proportion of the cistern had 
never been filled with water at all. 

I must admit that Balbus and Tullius were 
gentlemen, after all. But A, B, and C were 
nothing morenor lessthan English hooligans. 
Your head was never so muddled in all your 
life as after you had wrestled for an hour 
with that cistern problem. 

When not engaged in plumbing-work 4 !a 
cistern. this trio А, B, and C used to fill up 
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time by running races. Often they covered 
immense distances, so easily and without 
effort that it made you wish they had 
belonged to your school's athletic club when 
you were in the final for the half-mile 
against Puddletown Chumps! For A, B, and 
C thought nothing of doing fifty miles at a 
stretch! Talk abcut “staying power"! 
They had it everlastingly. Only they would 
not begin together. A used to set out two 
hours in advance of B, running towards 
Winchester from London, whilst C always set 
off from Winchester the other way an hour 
and a-half later than A and B put together. 
And as they all ran at different speeds, and 
you had to tind out the exact spot (number 
of miles from London) where they all met 
and dined, you had indeed something to 
think about on the very day when your 
mother had agreed to call at school whilst 
in town and bring you the box of tarts for 
your birthday that she had promised you 
during the holidays ! 


Some of the dear old authors themselves, 
though not imaginary folk in some senses, 
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were yet so to schoolboys in my time—and 
probably still are to boys to-day —though 
they seemed “old friends” indeed. There 
was brave Julius with his never-failing 
account of how he himself ever appeared 
when Quintus Gallius had got the army into 
a tangle, and always put matters straight ; 
of how he always showed his “ clemency and 
kindness" (suo more) by ordering that the 
men only should be slaughtered, and the 
women carried as slaves to Rome, instead of 
everybody in rebellion being killed. There 
was dear old Xenophon, with his account of 
how the army “marched twenty parasangs 
on that day, and thirty parasanys the next 
day, and forty parasangs the third," and so 
on. There was " Tod "—he of the mathe- 
matical book, I mean. Why, he formed а 
library in himself! There was Todhunter's 
Euclid, Todhunter's Algebra, Todhunter's 
Trigonometry, Todhunter' Conics; there 
was big Tod апа “little Tod““; there was 
“Tod” with answers and “Tod” without 
answers—former preferred! Oh, the con- 
stant friendship between the British school- 
boy twenty-tive years ago and the Cambridge 
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A CHAPTER ON PIGEONS. 


By Н. KENDRICK, JUN., 


mathematician whom not one boy out cf 
half a million had ever seen! 

"Old Friends we never met." No, not 
in the flesh. But they will ever remain 
„friends“ to the end of our lives. We can 
never forget them; they made too deep a 
mark upon our susceptible brains and hearts. 
We think of them very kindly now— even 
though sometimes in the long ago we often 
wished them at Jericho. Апа to-day же, 
men in business und working hard in the 
world, now and then renew acquaintance 
with them when our own boys round the 
table, with pen-end in mouth and uncertain 
air, murmur vaguely and slowly, just as we 
ourselves used to do: 

“ Has your uncle the knife of my father's 
Bister's brother's wife? Was not the brave 
Tullius killed with a spear by the cruel 
Balbus? | How much is a *parasang? 
Who was ‘Titus Labienus, the legate’? If 
A, B, und C can do а piece of work in two 
days, working together, and A can do it in 
three days working alone, and B in four days 
working alone; how lony will it take C to doit, 
if working in conjunction with B?“ 


Author of “Chats about Pigeon- Fanciers" * AU abont the Fluing Homer," ete. ete. 


HAVE before, on several occasions, written 
I pretty fully in the “ Boy's Own Paper“ 
on the question of pigeon-keeping, but as 
year succceds year many new readers are 
added to our lists: for their benefit, and as 
a “refresher ” to the memories of the older 
hands, I again take my pen in hand on this 
subject. 

Pigeons have always had a great fascina- 
tion for boys, and for many old boys too, and 
the keeping of them is undoubtedly a most 
interesting and pleasant pastime. When I 
say, in addition to this, that the keeping of 
pigeons can be made to pay, I add another 
incentive to outsiders to join the ranks. 

It is certainly not necessary to enter into 
details as to the origin of the different 
varieties ; such details would be somewhat 
uninteresting and far too lengthy for our 
space. It is much better to be practical 
from the commencement, and I cannot 
preface this subject in a better way than by 
giving a few hints as to the construction of 
the pigeon-loft. 

The first consideration in building & 
pigeon-loft is its position. You must also 
take into consideration the space at your 
disposal and the number of birds which it is 
your intention to keep. First of all, with 
reference to position. If you intend keeping 
n purely fancy variety— that is, birds which 
are only for show purposes and not for flying 
а very pretty pigeon-loft can be erected, вау, 
amongst the trees at the end of your garden, 
always provided that the trees do not over- 
shadow the loft or prevent the sunshine from 
getting in. The aspect should be south or 
south-west, never north or east. If you keep 
flying birds, such as Tumblers or Working 
Homers, you will have to avoid both trees 
and high buildings, and erect your loft on as 
high ground as possible. In this case the 
aspect would be the same as for the fancy 
birds. Too much care cannot be given to 
the question of aspect and position, as results 
are largely dependent upon the situation of 
the pigeon-house. 

With reference to size, reasonably speak- 
ing a pigcon-loft cannot be too big; but the 
question which usually arises is not. how big 
it may be, but how small ean it conveniently 
be to accommodate & certain number of 


pigeons? To go more closely into figures, 
I should say that for six pairs of breeders & 
loft at least six to eight feet square is 
necessary. It must be borne in mind that 
as soon as these breeders commence to rear 
their young another loft will be necessary 
into which to transfer the squeakers, as 
soon as they can take care of themselves. 
It will not do to allow the youngsters 
freedom in the old birds’ loft. Itis therefore 
well, in commencing, to build two lofts, 
alongside each other, or to divide one big 
loft into two distinct parts. А flight or 
aviary is also necessury for each of the 
lofts—that is to say, for the fancy varieties; 
in the case of tlying birds the flights are not 
necessary. 

I need scarcely give minute details as to 
how the lofts should be built. Of course, 
everything must be done ina proper workman- 
likestyle. Every board must fit into another, 
and there must be no draughts or leaks any- 
where to be found. Fix some well-tarred 
canvas on your roof and carry away the rain- 
water with an arrangement of shoots. It is 
well to bear in mind that a dry and perfectly 
draught-proof loft is the first necessary to 
success. 

The next question is the fitting-up of the 
inside of the lofts, and this does not present 
many difficulties. First of all, arrange your 
nest-boxes, and the plan which I have 
previously described in these columns is 
probably the easiest and most effective. 
Right across the buck or end of your loft 
fix some shelves, say six feet long and a foot 
and a-half deep. These shelves should 
be at a distance of about a foot and a-half 
from each other, and if you fix up three 
shelves and divide each by uprights into 
three parts two feet long, you will have six 
nest-places. It is well to fix a kind of 
bulwark at the bottom of each of these nests, 
and these are best fixed on a hinge and with 
a button on the right-hand side to keep them 
closed. If this  aecommiodation is not 
sufficient, further shelves can be fixed up in 
other parts of the loft. In some cases it is 
Necessary to purtially divide each of these 
nests into two by uprights which reach 
about halfway up each nest, and with a 
small platform fixed on the top of this. 


In each of these portions so arranged a nest- 
pan can be placed, and the arrangement 
will be found very convenient when, as If 
sometimes happens, a hen will go to nest 
a second time before the first pair of squeakers 
are out of their pun. A small platform 
on the top of the partial division will be а 
good resting-plaee for the cock bird, and 
perched there he will be able to watch over 
both his hen sitting and his two youngsters 
not yet out of hand, I have no doubt that 
some scientific pigeon-fanciers will consider 
this arrangement by no means perfect. but 
I have personally found such nest-places 
answer very well. 

The next items in the loft are the perches, 
and I recommend you to try the V-shaped 
kind. These are usually made of pieces of 
wood a foot long and three or four feet wide, 
nailed together into a V shape. This Vis 
turned upside down, and à narrow piece 9 
boarding is nailed along as & platform, on 
the ridge so made. The advantages of these 
perches are numerous: They are easily 
made and fixed; they do not take up much 
room, and they are very quickly cleaned. 

There are one or two other necessaries 
complete the inside of the loft. A water 
fountain and a food-hopper are required. an 
these should be placed somewhere under- 
neath a shelf, so that they may be kept 
clean. You will also have to obtain a pan 
for the sult-cat, which is a mixture absolutely 
necessary to the health of the birds, and 
which must be kept always handy. ‚Ал 
ordinary tin will do for this preparation 
which is made without much difficulty. It 
is a mixture of lime, ordinary rock-salt, 8^ 
water; mix these constituents well together 
and bake until hard. Your pigeons will eat 
this with eagerness, and it will keep them ш 
health. In addition to the above, you Y 
have to purchase nest-pans, and these aê 
made both in earthenware and in Woe 
For the ordinary healthy and strong val e, 
ties of pigeons I strongly recomniend the 
earthenware kind, as they are not 80 likels 
to harbour insects as the wooden sort. 


wire-netting; and I advise you to obta! 


The flight or aviary is easily constructed | 
and I need not give details. It is of o 
simply a framework of wood covered 5 
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netting of as small а mesh as possible, 
otherwise some birds which are not pigeons 
may take upon themselves to assist your 
birds with their food, which will increase 
your seed-man's bill very considerably. 

The loft-floor should be boarded and the 
boards covered with sawdust to the depth of 
two or three inches. This sawdust can be 
scraped over daily and changed entirely, say, 
once a week. The floor of the flight should be 
easy of access, and some handsful of good 
hard grit should be added. This grit will 
be of immense value to your birds in 
assisting their digestion. I think I have 
now dealt pretty fully with the question of 
the loft, and the next point to be considered 
is that of food for your pigeons. 

Feeding is not a difficult matter if carefully 
looked after. It must be remembered that, 
as with the human being, variety is essential 
to health. A mixture of maple peas, tic 
beans, dari, barley, tares, and a small propor- 
tion of wheat and Indian corn is good. 
Occasionally а handful of hemp mixed in is 
& useful addition, and I have found a little 
canary-seed of great value in inducing young 
pigeons to pick up for themselves. Note 
very carefully that all seeds must be entirely 
free from dust and impurity of any kind, and 
it is also necessary to give a certain propor- 
tion of green food to the birds in order to 
keep them in thorough health. Pigeons are 
particular birds, and will not eat food after it 
has been trampled upon. It is therefore the 
best plan to string up the greenstuff well 
within reach of the birds. Take, for instance, 
а lettuce, and tie it up by the root about a 
foot from the ground, and the pigeons will 
peck at this until nothing is left but the 
string. The only other necessity in the 
matter of feeding is a good supply of clean 
water. In summer-time it ia well to change 
the water twice a day, as it soon becomes 
hot and unfit for drinking, and in the 
winter-time it should be changed regularly 
every morning. 

Right through the summer months, a bath 
should be supplied daily, and on the warmer 
days in winter-time it may also be given. 
Place the bath in the flight, so that there 
may be no nasty mess on the loft-floor. 

I must now say a few words with reference 
to breeding and general management. The 
breeding of the more ordinary kinds of pigeons 
is not difficult, as the parent birds feed and 
rear their young themselves; but in the case 
of the short faced varieties, the feeding 
question becomes more complicated, and in 
the case of, say, short-faced Tumblers and 
Barbs, it is necessary to keep a supply of 
feeders (i.e. some common pigeons which are 
feeding their own youngsters at the same 
time) always at hand. 

The difficulties presented, however, are far 
too many for the beginner to undertake, and 
it is best to confine yourself to the varicties 
of pigeons which feed their young them- 
selves. Pigeons should be paired up, say, in 
the month of March, and in pairing it must 

borne in mind that the two birds mated 
should be as near perfection in all points as 
they possibly can be. In purchasing your 
stock in the first place, you should carefully 
see that the pigeons are as good ns you can 
Procure for the money. It is best, under 
these cireumstances, to go to & reliable and 
well-known breeder, and even if the birds you 
purchase are not what they should be in all 
points, you will probably be able to obtain 
from him breeders which are the progeny of 
pedigree birds. The chances of such breeders 

throwing " good squeakers are by no means 
remote, and some judicious pairing of the 
Squeak ers obtained will often bring about 
most satisfactory results. As soon as your 
Pigeons are mated they will commence nesting 
Operations, and you must then see that your 
nest-pans are all arranged and euch pan half 
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filled with pine-sawdust. You must also 
provide a quantity of twigs or straws (prefer- 
ably the former) cut into suitable lengths, 
and the birds will freely use these for their 
nest. Two eggs only will be laid, and the 
incubation of these will occupy from seven- 
teen to nineteen days, and I have even known 
it to take longer than this. As soon as your 
squeakers are hatched out, leave them as 
much as possible to the care of their parents. 
They will attend to all their wants as long as 
you keep them regularly supplied with food. 
As soon as the youngsters are old enough to 
commence wandering about the loft on their 
own account, it is time to place them in the 
second loft provided for the purpose, and the 
parents will then probably recommence 
nesting operations within a week or во. It 
is & mistake to allow any breed of pigeons to 
nest too often in one year. Some kinds are 
more prolifie than others, but the general 
rule should be that no pair is allowed to 
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TCRRIT. 


FANTAIL 


produce more than four pairs of youngsters 
during one season. If the pigeon-keeper is 
satisfied with three pairs of youngsters per 
annum, so much the better for the pigeons, 
as the bringing up of so many families in 
each season is entailing & great strain on 
both parents. At the end of September, or 
earlier if the weather is bad, the sexes must 
be separated and all breeding operations 
suspended until, the following spring. 

Here, again, the two lofts will become more 
than useful, as the old and young hens can 
be placed in one loft and all the cocks in 
another. 

Pigeons in an ordinary way are healthy 
апа not prone to disease, but in order to keep 
them in this satisfactory state it is necessary 
to have your loft always in the perfection of 
cleanliness. An occasional cleaning will 
not do, and every reader should endeavour to 
keep his place so spotless that if the Editor 
himself appeared on the scene , hé could 
enter the pigeonry without & blush arising 
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The Pouter pigeon is а remarkable and 
beautiful bird. Some people call it clumsy 
and see no loveliness in the inflated crop, but 
to the eye of the fancier this pigeon is 
everything that can be desired. The length 
of limb is of first importance in this pigeon. 
The limbs are covered with soft downy 
feathers right to the feet, towards which the 
feathers grow larger; provided the bird has 
good action, the limbs appear to meet at the 
knee, but spread out from the knee-joints 
downwards. The higher the hock the 
better the pigeon, as length below the hock 
adds grace and beauty and apparent length 
to the limb. The crop is the next impor- 
tant item ia the breeder's consideration. 
This should be perfectly round, with the 
exception of the beak indentations, and above 
all things the crop should be well carried. 
The back of the bird has a nice outward 
curve, not sufficient to make it appear round- 
shouldered, but just to keep & nice balance. 
Colour in the Pouter is not of great import, 
but if you can combine а good coloured bird 
with the more important points of limb and 
crop you will indeed have a very fine speci- 
men. 

The Fantail is a handsome bird, and, 
although difficult to breed to perfection, is a 
general favourite. The head should be small 
and free from peak or shell. The beak is 
thin and flesh-coloured, and the wattle small 
and fine in texture. In white Fantails the eye 
is dark hazel and the eye-cere is tlesh-colour. 
The neck is thin and nicely curved, and 
tapers off towards the head. In length it 
corresponds with the length of the back, 
thus enabling the head to rest squarely at 
the base of the cushion. The body of the 
bird is small and round and the back slightly 
hollowed in tne centre. The rump is sufti- 
ciently hig and strong to balance the tail 
evenly, and the chest is round like a ball. 
The cushion is full and massive, and the tail, 
which is an important point in this pigeon, is 
slightly concave and circular in shape. The 
feathers composing the tail should be long, 
broad, and evenly set, well overlapping each 
other. The legs und feet are small and nest, 
and bright red in colour. The carriage of 
this pigeon is important. It should stand 
on tiptoe, with head thrown back, resting 
closely on the cushion, and there should bea 
convulsive twitching of the neck and apparent 


A CHAT WITH THE WELL-KNOWN REFEREE, MR. F. 


1 are few referees in the South of 
England who are better known than 
Mr. F. S. Walford, who, as an amateur 
player, had a very great career, and is well 
known for the interest he has taken in boys’ 
football in London. He it was who was 
acting in a great match in the Midlands 
when а well-known International player 
sidled up to him and put something in his 
ocket. The crowd saw it and thought he 
had bribed the referee, who, on putting his 
hand in his pocket, found а set of false 
teeth which the player wanted him to take 
care of. A little later on the same player 
found, when he got back to London, that he 
had left his teeth, ав he thought, in the 
dressing-room of the “Bristol City," and 
was in sore distress at the disaster. Perhaps 
this was the most humorous incident of our 
interview. 

“ Where were you born, Mr. Walford ? " 

“My birthplace was within a stone's 
throw of Perry Barr at Birmingham, in 1866, 
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upheaval the chest, the head, during 
this, seer ly bouncing gently up and down 
on the cı aon, with a constant tremulous 
quivering of the body. ‘There are numerous 
varieties of colouring, but the white Fantails 
are probably the most popular. 

The Turbit is another variety of which we 
have a picture, and here again we have a 
most difficult pigeon to breed to perfection. 
The size is small, and the bird has a pro- 
minent chest, short tail and flights, and & 
perfectly erect carriage. The peak on the 
hend should spring from the mane, and, with- 
out a break anywhere, should terminate in a 
fine point just a little higher than the head. 
The shell-crest should be large, even, and 
quite full. The head is large, but not long, 
the forehead being well bulged and round 
and high. The eve of the Turbit is dark 
hazel in colour, large, and prominent. The 
beak is short and thick. There should be as 
large a gullet and frill as possible, but only a 
fair amount of beak wattle. The markings 
of the Turbit are very simple. The whole 
bird is white, with the exception of the wings, 
and these denote the colour in which it is 
classed. Although the breeding of Turbits up 
to standard is not a very easy mutter, they 
are very Interesting pigeons, and well worthy 
of the amateur’s study. 

The Jacobin is a very handsome variety. 
The chief difficulty appears to be to obtain 
the much-sought-for hood, mane, and chain. 
The hood consists of a covering of feathers, 
which rise up at the back of the skull and 
run out a good way towards the beak, forming 
& hood in very truth. The mane and chain 
form but one portion of the Jacobin's com- 
position. The chain is the feathering on 
the neck which runs forward, and the mane 
is that which runs backwards towards the 
body. Both mane and chain should be full 
in feather and in proper proportion to the 
other points of the bird. The beak of the 
Jacobin should not be visible at a side view, 
and the chain therefore should come so far 
forward as to effectually hide this. The head 
of this pigeon is nicely rounded and the 
beak white, as are also the eyes. Occasion- 
ally the latter are found of a pearl shade, and 
the eye-cere is thin and fine in texture. The 
Jacobin is a long bird as far as feather is 
concerned, and the body is fine in texture. 
The whole aspect of the pigeon is dainty 
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SOUTHERN LEAGUE. 
[Bv a “B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. | 


and I was still in the early teens when I 
began my career. My position was any- 
where, though I am better known as a goal- 
keeper, and I have frequently figured at 
centre-forward and even at back." 

“ What about your early play?” 

“The first club that I played was the 
Yardley Villa, at which period I was in my 
fifteenth year. At seventeen I was playing 
for the Small Heath Strollers and the 
Small Heath St. Andrew’s. 

“I had not been long at the game before 
I met with my first accident, and you can 
gauge the extent of my enthusiasm when I 
tell you that I am still intensely devoted to 
the game after having met with probably 
more misfortunes than any other player 
over a similar length of time—fourteen years. 
To start with, I sprained my ankle and 
suffered a contusion of my leg; but the 
worst accident that ever happened to me 
was at Millwall, while playing in goal for 
City Ramblers, Charlie MeGahey, the well- 


and ladylike, and this should be preserved 
throughout. With regard to colour, the 
standard shades are black, white, red, and 
yellow, and all must be quite sound through. 
out. 

There are many other varieties of pigeons 
which I might mention. ‘There is the 
cobby Dragoon, very well suited for the 
amateur. Carriers are a beautiful variety. 
but the beak wattle presents a difficulty. 
This is on occasions so highly developed 
that the bird positively cannot кее to feed, 
much less to flv. Antwerps are large 
pigeons—in fact, so large that I have heard 
it whispered that the uninitiated have taken 
them for fowls. They are a hardy breed, and 
are found in short, medium, and long-beaked 
varieties. 

I have hardly time here to mention what 
has always been to me the most interesting 
of all pigeons—viz. the Working Homer, 
This bird it is which, from long distances, 
will find its way home, and the development 
of the homing " instinct is a most interest. 
ing and pleasing occupation. I might easily 
give several pages of flving results, which 
would show the extraordinury ubility which 
this bird possesses, but I must content 
myself with pointing out to the beginner 
that the Working Homer, besides being 50 
interesting in its flying performances, is also 
very hardy, easily renred, and by no means 
diflieult to manage. In the case of the 
Working Horner, the flight which is necessary 
for the fancy varieties is not needed. You 
will simply require a trap through which the 
birds can obtain ingress and egress. As 
with fancy pigeons, always go to the most 
reliable breeders when purchasing Homers. 
as a pedigree is of the utmost importance. 
The training und management of these 
pigeons can only be fully dealt with at great 
length, and I hope within a short time to be 
allowed the privilege of writing upon their 
breeding and management at greater length 
than can now be afforded. 

Besides the above there are others—such 


as the Seandaroons, Toys, Runts, Barbs, | 


Orientals, and other kinds—which I cannot 
tind space to deal with; but, generally speak- 
ing, the varieties of which I have given 
some slight description will be by far the 
best breeds with which to make a start 1n 
pigeon- keeping. 


S. WALFORD OF THE 


known Essex cricketer, was playing full- 
back when I received injury at Millwall. 
Banks was the opposing centre-forwar® 
and during one of his many assaults upo? 
me I had six inches of my head cut ope? 
which necessitated my removal to the Poplar 
Hospital. I refused, however, to stay there, 
and gradually began to sink. Аз & и 
of fact I was twice reported dead, and a 
my companions among the Tottenham Hot- 
spur plavers came to bid me good-bye. 
That, by the way, was practically the las! 
match I ever played in.” | : 
„By the way, is not football very differen 
to-day from what it was in your fifteen 
years’ career?“ | 
“Yes. Then the referee stood in the 
middle of the field like an umpire, and bad. 
аз a matter of fact, two umpires with Віт 
И the umpires disagreed, then he ¥* 
asked to give a decision ; but if they did not. 
then he was practically dead. That state 0 


things has passed away. The referee has n0" 
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to follow up the game very closely, and I cal- 
culate that on Saturday afternoons I cover at 
least ten miles. And to-day we are assisted 
by neutral linesmen in many important 
matches, but that is a point that I will enlarge 
upon later. My own experience has made 
me watch the goal-keeper very closely." 

"Do you find it necessary to train as & 
referee ? ” 

“I should rather think I do; апа although 
Imake a point of cycling eight miles a day, 
undoubtedly the best exercise of all is walk- 
ing. The referee must be able to move аз 
vigorously as the fastest player, and in 
order to do that he must keep in good con- 
dition, and I always take a good rest the 
day before a match. I attach also a great 
deal of importance to bathing, and should 
like to see our boys who play from the 
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schools in London pay some vention to 
training while they have leis, ‘ind while 
they have opportunity. І do fot think 
enthusiasm in this direction would lead 
them to become professionals any more than 
it did myself. I had the chance of becom- 
ing a professional, and I declined it, and 
have always been glad that I remained an 
amateur; although I gladly bear testimony 
to-day that the Southern captains are as 
true a set of gentlemen as you would meet 
in any department of life. By the way, I 
never take anything stronger than a cup of 
tea, and I leave tobacco alone altogether ; 
and I hope your readers who intend to play 
the game will make a note of this. The 
West Ham team are all total abstainers ; 
while Woolwich, Tottenham, Reading, and 
Portsmouth, and all the other leading clubs, 


contain many abstainers bo 
and drinking. One captain 15 
worker and another a strong 
ist, and the most prominen 
the South а thorough-going 
"Let football be your rec 
your life-work. Already so 
players are at business all 
only take their game asa si 
and there is no room what 
the professional ranks at pre 
ball be, then, a recreation; 
remember to play а gen 
Don't talk.“ When you do 
for and not shout out ‘Fc 
mean one of a dozen offen 
with ‘Hands,’ and so on. ' 
knows what you want. 
cannot in any way be taken i 
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рае are some Important changes in the football 

A world this season, and they need very careful study 
indeed, because now that the Football Association has 
become incorporated, tlie laws are likely to be carried 
out with a stringency that has not hitherto been 
lusisted upon, 

The object of the alterations, from усаг to vear, is of 
course to improve the game, and the authority that 
Makes them is the International Board of the Football 
Association, 

The tirst important alteration is with reference to 
Rule 16, and our boys would do well to make themselves 
masters of it as soon ns possible. It «hows the conse- 
quences of breaking Rule 5, which eays, " When the 
ball is in touch, а player of the opposite side to that 
Which played it out shall throw it in from the point 
on the touch-line where it left the field of play. The 
player throwing the ball must stand on the touch-line 
facing the field of play, and shall throw the ball in 
over his head with both hands in any direction, and it 
Bhall be in play whenthrown in. A geal shall not be 
соге] from n throw-in and the thrower shall not 
again play until the ball has been played by another 
Player." This law is complied with if the player has 
all E of both feet on the line when he throws the 

1. 

Or Rule 6, which says, ** When n player plays the ball 
or tbrows it in from touch, any pl «yer of the same side 
who nt such moment of playing or throwiug-iu is 
nearer to his opponents’ goal-line is out of play, and 
i not touch the ball himself, nor in any way what- 

er Interfere witu an oppenernt, or with the play, 
until the ball hus been again played, unless there are 
ү, such moment of playing or throwing-in ut least 

5 of his opponents nearer their own goal-line. A 
1 0 Is not out of play in the case of a corner kick 
} en the ball is kicked off from goal, or when it 
57 been lust played by an opponent.” 
кы а, Covers any breach of Rule 8, which says, “ The 
n 5 серег may within his own half of the field of 
p AY use his hand, but shall not carry the bail. The 
OE BET ball not be charged, except wheu he i« 
+ | Ink the ball or obstructing an oppouent, or when 
8 „ outside the goal area. The goil-keeper 
Change Site during the game, but notice of such 
It 100 Must first be given to the referee." 
UE 0 Comes into action if you infringe Rule 10, 
Which MAYS, A poal may be scoured from а free kick 
lis $ 1з awarded because of any infringement of 
ird ki HE not from any other free kick. W hen a 
11 pus been takea, the ball shall not be avain 
dues y the kicker until it has been played by 
kick "i player. The kick off, corner kick, and goal 
cx all be free kicks within the meaning of this 


aln there {3 Rule 15, which saya, “In the event 
the ny temporary Suspension of play from any cause, 
balt not having gone into touch or behind tue 
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SOME NEW 


Ww: have already in these pages given 
illustrations, alike in colour and in 
black-and-white, of our more famous British 
Ocomotives and express trains. These have 
greatly pleased many thousands of our 
readers in all parts of the world, and, though 
they are now out of print with us, they are 
cagerly sought after second-band. 


NEW RULES OF FOOTBALL, 1904. 


By T. C. Col. LIN GS. 


goal-line, the referee shall throw the hall up where it 
was when play was suspended, and the ball shall be in 
play when it bas touched the ground. Jf the ball 
goes into touch or behind the goal-line before it is 
played by a plaver, the referee shall again throw it 
up. The players on either side shall not play the ball 
until it has touched the ground, and a free kick shall be 
awarded to the opposite side from the place where the 
infringewent occurred.” 

The great point is that the referee may refrain 
from putting the provisions of this Jaw into effect in 
cases where he is satisded that by enforcing them he 
would be giving an advantage to the offending side. 
The provisions of this now order apply beth to the 
free kick and the penalty kick, but, says Mr. W. Piek- 
ford, the great writer and referee, the new regulation 
uffecta most seriously “the fact that to trip, kick, 
push, hold, charge unfairly from behind, or jump at 
an opponent, or to handle the ball within one's own 
penalty urea, involves à penalty kick.” 

It will be observed that the referee has an option 
or a discretion that he never had before. For hitherto 
the player who did not want to be fair simply took 
his chance of the penalty kick and did not mind it. 
The youthful player must remember that Law 9 guards 
agaiust (ripping the opponent, kicking the player on 
the other side, pushing at him, holding bim, Charging 
him from behind, and handling the ball. All these 
things ar to be putin the category of Мове nots " 
at football, and our young referees will do well to pay 
a good deal of attention now te what may be done and 
what not. If the young fellow is wise, be will not 
blow his whistle too soon. 

The referee. will have many difficulties, and has 
always the power to stop the кише if the light be un- 
certain. A vast number of paid players choose to play 
in uncertain light, but that is no reason why a small 
club, playing purely for the love of the game, should 
зип the ri-k of bad light, foggy weather, slippery 
ground, or Wet seasons: Тог оци Chere ате thousands 
of paid players, there are tens of thousands of amateur 
players who play the game for ita own sake. 

Another alteration is to be noticed in Rule 2, which 
says, " The duration of the game shall be nivety minutes, 
unless otherwi-e mutually agreed upon. The winners 
of the toss shall have the option of kick off or choice 
of goals The game shall be commenced by в place 
kick from the centre of play in the direction of the 
opponents! goal-line; Che opponents shall not approach 
within ten yards of the ball until it is kicked off, nor 
shall uny player on either side pass tlie centre of the 
ground in tlie direction of Eis opponents’ goal until the 
ball is kicked off ^; and the controlling authority have 
decided that if this rule is not complied with the kick 

off must be taken again, and that will still remain 
а very much disputed question. 

Another slight alteration is made in Rule 6, and there 
is ulso an altcration ш Rule 10. 


Lately, however, several new and powerful 
types of engines have been introduced by 
our leading lines, and so, to keep our readers 
thoroughly up to date, we now propose giving 
pictures of these new giant greyhounds. 

First we will give a photograph of “the 
most famous train in the. world,’’, as our 
American friends are fond~ of calling it, 


Such are the alterntions of the | 
season, and there is also a definitii 
should help young players who foll 
for the game's rake, In case of n 
Mr. Picktord, Bournemouth, will 
reply, so far as any disputed point i 
a football councillor, and is a coun 
pame, from 1879 to 18»3 he plat 
at Bournemouth, aud used to сарт; 
eleven, He is the second son of th 
was born at Little Laver, near В 
married a daughter of the Rev. J. E 
the secretary of the Congregation 
Sons of Ministers at. Lewisham. A 
Southern League, Mr. Pickford's 
lantern lectures, have made Шш we 
number of people, 

By the bye, time has shown that th 
a place in Association football. A 
ship has been instituted, It was теч 
be confined to amateurs, no profess 
such to compete, the qualifieation | 
dence, a player eligible for any roni 
апу subsequent round, & county р 
men to be liable to be struck out. J 
divided into groups of not more th 
compete on the League system, one 
the goal average if necessary to d 
winners will then compete on the Ct 

So far as the English Cup tie i 
following eighteen clubs have been : 

Bolton Wanderers, Blackburn Hove 

Ol. Middlesbrough, Manchester ( 
Notts County, Newcastle United, Por 
Btoke, Southampton, Sheffeld Wain 
Tottenham Hotspur, West Broms 
Wolverbampton Wanderers. 

Last season's semi-finalists, Dur 
Aston Villa, and Millwall, are exemp 

The following ten clubs were sele 
up to the intermediate round: Bri 
Town, New Brompton, Preston No 
Small Heath, Manchester United, ' 
Bristol Rovers, and Baro-ley, 

With regard to the Football Cur 
round was finishal by мерге 
series, first round, was floished Oct 
ing series, second round, wae fin 
Qualifying series, third round, was fi 
Qualifying series, fourth round, 
November 14. Qualifying series, fif 
finished November 28. Jutermesdtiat 
finished December 18. Competition | 
must be finished February 6. Co 
round, must be finished February 
proper, third round, mnst be finishes 
finals must be finished March 19, 
finished April 23. 


AND FAMOUS LOCOMOTIVES. 


the New York Central's “ 
Express,” which makes a da 
miles in 495 minutes. Thi 
four stops and no fewer that 
enforced slowings of the spe 
for which almost exactly half 
miles tó- be strictly accura 

Greater speed than seventy 
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This train is always composed of five cars, and Lake Shore Railroad’s train, which does of a second with every outline as clear as if it 
which weigh rather more than 230 tons and the 980 miles separating New York from were standing stockestill. f 
can carry 325 passengers, and its engine is of Chicago in 1,200 minutes. Near West Point And now we turn to our own railways, 
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The New York Central's Empire Express.” 


The Largest British Locomotive. (This Engine was built by the Caledonian Railway.) 


A French Engine running on the G.W.R. 


the New Central Atlantic type. Тһе “ Empire оп the Hudson River the train achieves a which have a splendid record to show, alike 
State Express" ів run close by the Twen- speed of ninety miles an hour. and a snapshot as to speed and safety. 
'' th Century Limited," the New York Central of it has been taken in the thousandth part In a recent ‘address in the House of 
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Commons оп Municipal Trading, Mr. 
Balfour threw out the suggestion whether 
the manufacture of engines by railway 
companies has been good for the develop- 
ment of the locomotive in this country. 
Without attempting to answer so large a 
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at Work," recording impressions of a visit to 
America, the author, Mr. J. F. Fraser, 


writes: “The American talks much about 
the enormous rate at which his trains travel ; 
but, striking an average, they are far slower 
than the British." 


The G. E. R. Company's '' Decapod.” 


question, it may, however, be pointed out 
that there is naturally keen rivalry between 
the locomotive superintendents of the 
different companies, which tends to keep 
improvement active. This has 
especially the case in recent years, and, 
remembering the limitations on size im- 


been ` 


The Largest British Locomotive. 


The Caledonian Railway Company claims 
the honour of running the largest locomotive 
in this country. The first of these has been 
recently turned out, and is employed running 
local and semi-express trains with the view 


heating surface of 2,400 sq 
engine itself weighs seven: 
tender is carried on two fot 
апа has а fuel space for 
and a capacity for 5,000 ga 


А French Engine for the 


It bas been the fas 
quarters to accuse our railv 
company with all other B 
failing to keep abreast of tk 
charge hardly seems justifi 
the principal railway undi 
officers make constant visit 
States and the Continent. 
inspecting methods of wor 
they do not adopt огей 
simply be zuse they do no 
suitable . British conditio 
remembered, also. that An 
only country that can bo: 
administiators-—the North 
France runsa train from Cala 
also claims the world's recor 
the mecting of the Great \ 
shareholders in February la 
(Earl Cawdor) said: ~* Тһе 
engine working on a certair 
doing extremely good work, 
be satisfied whether they 
anything or whether the 
have given instructions fo 


posed by the physical conditions of British 
railways, there is little cause to be ashamed 
of the performances of British engines. 
Of course, the wonders of American loco- 
motives are made the most of when 
British railways are to be depreciated, but 
the report of Lieut.-Col. Yorke, of the Board 


An Oil-ourning Engine on the G. E. R. 


of bringing it into good running condition 
before being put into the paint-shop for 
painting and lining. The accompanying 
"snapshot" yives some idea of her pro- 
portions, but does not, of course, present & 
flattering picture of this splendid engine, of 
which Mr. J. К. McIntosh, the Company's 


aif o 


engines to be built in Ft: 
livered to us, and when we | 
carefully watch its trial with o 
and see whether it is better tl 
we have at the present time. 

thing, and I do not care whe 
the French or the Germans, i 
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A Motur Coach used on the South-Western and Brighton Railways. 


of Trade, on his recent visit to the United 
States, shows that, owing to fundamental 
differences in construction, “ what is possible 
In the one country is impossible in the other, 
and we can never hope in England to equal 
Ameiſca in the size of our engines or cars." 
In a book just published, entitled “ America 


Locomotive Superintendent, is naturally 
proud. The engine has a leading four. 
wheeled bogie and six wheels coupled, each 
of which is 6 ft. 6 in. diameter.: the cylinders, 
which are placed inside between the frames, 
are 21 in. diameter and 26 in. longs the 
boiler has 200 lb. steam. pressure, and) & 


something or another. You 

be pleased to know that the n 
the engine, although not beari 
name, is an Englishman." 7 
designed by M. du Bousquet, tl 
Engineer of the Northern 
France, and built by the Socic 
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des Constructions Mécaniques, of which 
M. de Glehn is the general manager and chief 
engineer —one of which was expected at 
Swindon recently — cover the journey 
between Calais Pier and Paris, with a single 
stop at Amiens—a distance of 184 miles — 
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day, and for branch work with light traffic. 
The vehicle has been tested with complete 
success, and can attain a speed of twenty-five 
miles an hour easily in fifty-seven seconds. 
It weighs complete, with water and coal, 
twenty-three tons, which is lighter than an 


ordinary main-line coach. It is worked b; 
two men—a driver and а conductor. . 

Below is a table of the fastest platform-to- 
platform runs performed during 1903 by the 
respective railway companies named, in ther 
order of merit: 


LE 


in 190 minutes. They are * compounds," 
of which Mr. Webb, the late Locomotive A 

Superintendent of the London and North. | 
Western Company, has been the great 

&dvocate in this country, and has, since 1895, | 


Miles Journey. Spæl ae 

| wie Û: 

і" r hr. ore’ 

— | 441 617 P. 

Appleby to Carlisle. Я А ; Я 30 615 uo 
Forfar to Perth . 324 11 


Company 


of water. 


Lancashire and Yorkshire i К | e азы TOS А : ` | 364 647 


Liverpool to Manchester < à ; 
Manchester (Central) to Birkdale (Palace) 484 


— 
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Cheshire Lines . ‘ : E 
Great Eastern . А i 
Glasgow and South-Western . : 
North British. . : $ А ` 


The Great Eastern Company's Decapod.” 529 
To meet the ever-increasing suburban 
traffic, the directors of the Great Eastern 
Railway adopted the system of widening 
their carriages, by which, with only third- 
class vehicles used when the class of busi- 
ness to be dealt with is the heaviest, 852 
passengers can be seated in each train. To 
secure sharp starting with such heavy loads, 
Mr. J. Holden, the Locomotive Superinten- 
dent, designed his * Decapod " engine, which 
can attain a speed of thirty miles an hour at 
thirty seconds from starting—thus saving 
about ten minutes on the journey and allow- 
ing a more frequent service of trains. The 
total weight in working order is 78} tons. 


Lincoln to Spalding. . 

Dumfries to Kilmarnock , 

Edinburgh (Haymarket) 
(Cowlairs). * A ў 


46 625 


: . һ. ш. 
built а large number, both for the passenger North-Eastern . . 8 . «| Darlington to Vor : : о 43 
and goods services of that eompany, greatly Midland „ | 32 
increasing the haulage power available. The Calelou unn r „ о 32 wd S 
weight of the du Bousquet-de Glehn engine Great Western "e ри шше Meads) to Paddington, А 5 
; А | | rid minton 17 2 оо ' 586 EN 
is only sixty-three tons, but the tender is of London and North-Western . Birmingham to Euston . . , , | 1131 2 w 50 9 es 
great Slze, weighing forty- five tons, and Great л! n ; à А .  Aylesbury to Leicester > е д бү 65 ] 09 56 8 d 
i Great Northern. — . .. Waketield (Westgate) to King's Crosa . 175 3 10 556 н. 
carrying five tons of coal and 4,225 gallons London and South-Western. . Salisbury to Waterloo. В А . Е B 1 31 650 N 
0 
0 
0 
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to Glasgow 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


(TwENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Literary: “My Ideal Hero— 
and why." 


N announcing this subject we wrote: “We offer 
Prize-money to the amount of Two Guineas for the 
best statement contained on a half-sheet of note-paper 
for My Ideal Hero—and why.““ There were to be two 
divisions : one devoted to dead heroes and the other to 
the living. Our award is as follows: 


Australia: J. Alexander Main, G.P.0. Rox Th 
Wellington, New Zealand ; Ernest D. Burrin, 12 Meador 
Road, Fentiman Road, South Lambeth, S. w.: Alet 
ander Clare Adams, Grecian Villa, 19 De Burgh Hil. 
Dover; Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle Street, Selby: 
Arthur Claude Baxter, 33 Samos Road, Anerley, SE: 
Algernon Charles Bradbury, 43 Chatsworth Road, East 
Prahran, Melbourne, Victoria : Frederick A. Robinson, 
14 Fland Road, Lavender Hill, Battersea, S. w.; Leonam 
Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove. Eat 


Hum, Essex; Albert H. Lawson, Cobden, Victoris, T 


Oil as Fuel for Locomotives. 


The Great Eastern Railway Company has 
for some time past been using oil as fuel on 
some of their best engines, the very easy А 
gradients of the districts served rendering 
this more possible than on less-favoured 
lines. These engines of the “ Claud Hamil- 
tcn" type are used for the Royal specials 
which the Company have to run. Any suit- 
&ble oil can be burnt. Many types of loco- 
motives fitted with Mr. Holden's apparatus 
are in use in various parts of the world. 
Amongst the advantages claimed for liquid 
fuel are the more favourable conditions of 
firing ; the introduction of the fuel isuniform 
and constant; there is no opening of the 
furnace-doors and no accumulation of cinder 

. and ash; the combustion can be perfectly 
controlled, tbe exact admission of air regu- 
lated, and a smokeless fire maintained; the 
great reduction in weight of fuel carried or 
used to perform a given duty; reduction of 
storage room required; the lighter work 
entailed аз compared with coal firing; the 
prompt kindling of fires and rapid genera- 
tion of steam; a clean fire is attained at the 
first lighting up, and a full head of steam 
can be quickly secured; whilst fires can be 
instantaneously extinguished and re-lighted 
at any moment. 


Heroes of the Past. 
Prizes—bs. each. 
Donis WEBSTER, Ravenscroft, Windermere. [Alexander 


Hamilton.) 

EDWIN HERBERT RHODES, Woore, nr. Newcastle, 
Staffs, [Nelson.] 

M. S. T. Eor, 16 Elm Grove, Southsea. (Sir Henry 
Havelock.) 

GLADYS E. LITTLE, " Astolat,” Camberwell, Melbourne, 
Australia. [Luther.] 


Australia: Charles Henry Larnach, Prospect. Street, 
Coburg, Melbourne, Victoria: William F. Spalding, 
Islington Borough Council Depot, Cottenham Roul 
Hornsey Rise, J.: Ernest Gower Hammond, Wmv 
Horse Hotel, Storrington, nr. Pulboro’, Sussex : Jesse 
S. Phillips, 72 Edinburgh Street, Burnley, Melbourne, 
Victoria; Frankie H. H. Ladell, Springfield House, 
54 Canonbury Road, London N.; Edmund Tytler Burke. 
Graham's Lea, Craigie Road, Perth; Hareid Fox 
Ivydene, Cuckoo Rowl, Hanwell, W.; Perey Swar 
borough, Garden House, Glasslongh, со. Monaghan 
Ireland: €. Perkins, 2 Grosvenor Vihas, Grosvenor 
Road, Coventry; Gerdd Browo-Westhead, Villa St. 
Laurent, Cannes: Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 84 Knollys 
Road, Streatham s,w.; Joseph D. M. Rorke, 2 Star 
nington Avenue, Heaton, Newenstle; R. B. Sterle. 
33 Chalmers street, Edinburgh : Charles de Doismaisti 
Jazetdene, Cambridge Road, Bromley ; Frederick 
Webb, Postal Staff, Preston ; Frederick G. Leslie Alien. 
Logan Street, Canterbury, Victoria, Australias 6, 
Stanley Pepper, Woecdstock, Ontario, Canada ; Winfred 
Parsons Hart, Mayfield, Andover, Hants. ; E. Gilat 
Droxford, Cape Road, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
South Africa; William Anders, 59 Enfield. Street 
Pemberton, near Wigan, Lancashire ; George F. Godd. 
49 Hegent Street, Landport; Atkinson Ward.“ 
Oxendon street, Leicester ; Vincent Harrison Johnston, 
Police Station, Fleetwood, Lancashire; Barnard id 
Wright, Litford Cottage, Ennis co. Clare. Ireland ; 
Joseph Jefferson, Murton Lane, Easington Lane 
Portsmouth ; R. A. II. Goodyear, Tune Street, Barnsley; — Hetton ic. Hole. M. S. 0., eo. Durham; Kingsley Es 
Joseph Hamilton Simpson, Sheppeyville, Rock Avenue, 2 Wesley Villas, Frome. 
New Brompton, Kent; Daisy Sylvia small, Hennacliff, . . + 

Lower Northdown Road, Margate ; Alexander Morrison, 
3 Campbell Screet, Mary hill, trlasgow ; C. Hobbs, The 
Vicarage, Hastings, Hawkes Bay, New Zealand; 
Douglas Walter Scott, 16 Copperas Hill, Liverpool ; 
Harold V. Ward, Wenlock Villas, Woodhouse, Sheffield : 
Elizabeth Beil Scott, c/o J. & W. Scott, drapers, Chirn- 
fide; J. Bernard Higgins, Lyndenhurst, Linden Road, 
Bournville, nr. Birmingham ; Charles William Isher- 
wood, 16 Oakhill Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester ; 
Charles Wilfred Bennett, Lorridge, Berkeley, Glos. ; 
Ernest Elliott, 165 Saltrum Crescent, London, w.: Her- 
bert Marshall, Ottawa, Hankinson Road, Winton, 
Bournemouth: Charles A. Sautar, 14 St. Swithin 
Street, Aberdeen, N.B. ; Eric Lawson, Talavera Terrace, 
Wellington, New Zealand; Frank Williams, 29 Milt 
Lane, Liscard: Ernest F. Lewis, 7 Abbeville Road, 
Hornsey, N. ; Edward Poole, 37 Chilkwel! Street, Glas- 
tonbury, Semerset ; William D. Fairbrother, ә Harford 
Street, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool : Douglas John Davis, 
7 Dornton Road, Balham, &.w.; Thomas John Reece, 
Cross Road Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, Glam. : 
Thomas B. Hill,6 Albemarle street, A«liton-under-Ly ne, 
Lancashire ; William Claude Venn, Hopeville, Glouces- 
ter load, Bristol; Eugenia Wragg, Wyddrington, 
Shirley, Warwickshire; Sidney Frank Bates. 28 Upper 
Walhouse Street. Walsall: Beatrice Parsons, Thorp 
Arch, Waiova Road, Caulfield, Victoria, Australia: 
John Williams, Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand approrimately in order of merit.) 


.Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Nainf Tal, 
Kumaon, India; Elsie Birch, Edge House, Sefton, etd 
Seaford. nr. Liverpool; George A. Halliday, с/о Warden's 
Office, Coolgardie, W. A.; Brian Alfred Harris, Oak 
Cottage, Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; Maud Forrester- 
Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Benford ; John Crawford, 
Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, N.Z. : William Edward 
Stevens, 6 Rosaville Road, Fulham, S. W.; John Reginald 
Ney, 4 Church Street, Earl Shilton, Hinckley ; Kathleen 
Marguerite Furness, Linden Mansions, Highgate, N.; 
Jawes Harold JTibbit, 25 Sidney Street, Cambridge ; 
Howell Henry Francis, 24 Hillsboro’ Road, Hillsboro", nr. 
Sheffield; George F. Good, 49 Regent Street, Mile End, 


Heroes of the Pre:ent. 


Prize—1 0s. 


Qo TrRRY, 127 Princes Street, Sydney, New Sonth 
ules, 


Railway Motor Coaches and Cars. 


There is obviously a substantial opening [А poor city parson.) 


for the use of motor coaches on lines with 
light traffic, and the Paris, Lyons, and Medi- 
terranean and Northern of France Railway 
Companies are making useful experiments 
in this direction. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows a remarkably neat car designed 
by Mr. D. Drummond, Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the London and South-Western 
Railway, for, in the first instance, the joint 
services of the London and South-Western 
and Brighton Railway Companies between 
Fratton and Havant. The carriage will 
accommodate forty-two passengers—twelve 
first and thirty third—and one ton of luggage. 
The engine and carriage are designed for 
local work during the slack portion of the 


Prtzeg—5a. each. 


KATHLEEN MARGUERITE FCR NH. 25 Linden Mansion 
Highgate, N. (Ring Edward vit.) 

Donis WERSTER, Htavenscroft, Windermere. 
Kitchener.) 


{Lord 


CERTIFICATES, 


Place, Partick, Glasgow: Thos. Bentley Hill, 


| : shire: 
Albemarle Street, A-lton.under-Lyne, Lance 
2 


John Crawford, Upper Nelson Street. Auck Street 


Zealand: Richard ti. Wilson, 34a Ren muy, ү о, 
Tooting, s. W.; Edwin Coath, Lily House, еч 


oe 


R&0, Cornwall; Reginald George Hills, Hove 
Cemetery Lodge, Hove, Sussex; Leonard Arthur 
Pusey, 10 Elith Road, Plashet Grove, Ease Ham, k.; 
Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, 
Cape Colony; Charles de Boismaison, Hazeldene, 
Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent; John Williams, 
Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia; Alfred 
E. uowers 70 Upper North Street, Poplar, k.: George 
F. Good, 49 Regent Street, Landport ; Dora Nesbitt 
Kemp, 84 Ruollys Road, Streatham, S. W.; E. Gower 
Hammond, White Horse Hotel, Storrington, near 
Pabero, Sussex; Jessie S. Phillips, 72 Edinburgh 
Stret, Burnley, Melbourne, Victoria ; Kingsley East, 
3 Wesley Villas, Frome; Charles Henry Larnach, Pro- 
аже Street, Coburg, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia ; 
tomas John Reece, Cross Road Cottage, Wauvar- 
Iwydd, Gowerton, Glam. ; Aldewin Bernard Pengilly, 
Cananga, South Australia; Arthur Thomson, 14 
Pewderham Terrace, Teignmouth; Herbert Young, 
7 Bremner Street, Stockport Road, Manchester; 
Flizabeth Bell Scott, c/o J. & W. Scott, drapers, 
Chirnside; J. Eustace Guest, Box 606, Island Pond, 
Ut, U. S.A.: Winifred Parsons Hart, Mayfield, Andover, 
Hanta; Joseph Hamilton Simpson, Sheppey ville, 
Ruck Avenue, New Brompton, Kent, 


Descriptive Competition : 
“Finishing Touches.” 


Prite— 103. Oc. 


Jony B. WitkATCROFT, 168  Crookesmoor 
Sl. eHeld. 


Noad, 


CERTIFICATES. 
(Names stand approximately in order of тегі] 


Charles F. Shaw, Batley, Yorks. : Doris Webster, 
Ravenscroft, Windermere: James Rossie-Lrown, The 
Mure of Ardrossan, Saltcoats, Ayrshire; Digby 
бөлөп Harris, Oak Cottage, Maini Tal, Kumaon, India ; 
Апат F. Spalding, Islington Borough Council Depot, 
Cottenbam Road, Hornsey Rise, N.; Archibald J. A. 
Wi ou, 126 Sydenham Road North, Croydon, Surrey: 
Аһсе A, Milner, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay ; John 
Cravford, Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, New 
Zesiaud ; G. C. Cumins, Westbury, Tasmania, Australia ; 
К. A. H. Goodyear, Tune Street, Barusley, Yorks. ; 
Ernest Heury Roberts, 24 Dorset Place, Weymouth ; 
D. 4. Harper, La Garonne, Gorey, Jersey ; Norah С. 
Underhill, 15 St. Clements, Oxford ; Gladys E. Little, 
Astolat, Camberwell, Meibourne, Australia ; John 
Rewrt Johnson, 219 Bramhill Lane, Stockport, 
Cheshire; Douglas John Davis, 7 Dornton Road, Bal- 
ham, S w.: Perey Nichols, 23 Essex Road, Manor 
Park, E.: Leonard F. Christian, High Street, Shefford, 
Peis: John Williams, Forest Street, Castlemaine, 
Vietoria, Australia ; Wilfred James Lewis, 52 Oak- 
tire Road, Oxford: John Lemon, 255 Leith Street, 
Dine lin. New Zealand: Oiga E. Chaffey, Chalchihnites, 
Esta lo de Zacatecas, Mexico: Howard M. Ashley, Aire- 
dale, Ferrybridge, Yorks. ; David W. Evans, St. Mary's, 
isles of Scilly; G. E. Russell Gaunt, Ferndale Villas, 
Taushelf Drive, Pontefract, Yorks. ; Philip R. Lapham, 
Windermere, Campbell Road, Salisbury, Wilts. : Dora 
Nesbitt Кешр. 84 Knollys Road, Streatham, London ; 
Lionel Edward Davies, 13 Abbey Square, Chester; 
Dormer Andrews, 22 Brynmill Crescent, Swansen, 
Glamorgan ; Frederick James Peat, 14 Bell Street, 
Rente, Surrey; Florence E. Bibshaw, Saxonhurst, 
Sey moar Road, Astley Bridge, Bolton, Lanes. ; Herbert 
Tracey, Thorne Street, Paddington, Sydney, N.S.W. ; 
Frei ~eholeficld, 34 Edinburgh Road, Upper Armley, 
nr, Leeds, Yorks. ; J. E. R. Nowell-Barton, Turkidean 
Vievrage, Northleach, R. S. O., Gloucester: Richard Н. 
Wilhom, 344 Renmuir Street, Tooting, S. W.: Fred Bart- 
ktt, Stow-on-the- Wold, Glos. ; Ernest Jolly, Myrtle 
Pank, Bispham, Blackpool; Edwin Herbert Rhodes, 
Wore, ur. Newcastle, Staffs.; C. Chappell, 15 Mal- 
travers Road, Sheffield ; James Norman Nickalle, 15 
Survey Street, Norwich: J. W. Groves, 159 Noel Street, 
Nottingham; Brian Alfred Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini 
Та}, &nmaon, India: Arthur John Prentice, 12 Brooke 
teal, Stoke Newington, London, N.; Arthur John 
IE. haw, 75 Palatine Road, Stoke Newington, 
Lendon, N.: Wilfred Ernest Richards, 61 Ford 
"ret. Kettering; Thomas John Reece, Cross Комі 
(nie, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, Glamorgan ; 
Garre William Armstrong, 15 Elliott Terrace, 
Neacastleon-Tyne : James Me Donald, 27 Charles 
"fret, New Shildon, R.SO., co. Durham; James 
^. Young, 3 Shanwell Road, Tayport, by Dundee, 
J. B.; Thomas J. P. Francis, Wanlip, nr. Leicester: 
Gerze Cranfield Barrell, 6 Brunswick Crescent, New 
“vith gate, v.: Jonn Small, Wentworth West, Broughty 
Ferry, Scotland ; Archibald Howard Cullen, 9 Cossing- 
ten Read, Canterbury ; Eugenia Wragg, W vddrington, 
хатку, Warwickshire; Edward Poole, 37 Chilkwell 
“тее, Glastonbury; Ernest Hutchinson, 84 New 
^st Street, Wolverhampton: Arthur Leonard Aber- 
зле, Abbey Crescent, Torquay, Devon; Horace Robert 
Jane, Westfield. Road, Acocks Green, Birmingham: 
Juun Edward Jonea, Grove House, Daisy Hill, Buckley, 
ur, Chester; Henry Percy Hugeill, 20 Thirsk Road, 
Capham Common, s. W.; Douglas Walter Scott, 16 
Copperas Hill, Liverpool; William G. James, 48 Lans- 
‘tne Road, Croydon, Surrey: William J. Leech, 4 
Нилом Street, S.C.R., Dublin: Hilda F. Moore, 
=a] House, West Denn, Chichester: Franz Max 
Mend) 16 Crofton Road. Camberwell: Charles Harold 
liep, East View, Milford, Surrey: William Harold 
1e^tir, 25 Sidney Street, Cambridge: Evelyn Nicholls, 
i^ керу Avenue, Rediund, Bristol. 
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OH, WHAT A TIME WE HAD! 


By Tiiomas HAY, М.А. 


T happened at the Grammar School 
At Wick-upon-the- Went : 
The boys on tar and fireworks 
Much pocket-money spent. 


They understood—boys always do— 
The beygar’s useful art; 

Some round to all the factories 
Accompanied a cart. 


They asked for stuff inflammable 
That managers could spare, 

From empty barrels—labelled “ Tar "— 
To stuffing for a chair. 


They begged all worthy citizens 
To recollect the Plot ; 

They really saw no reason why 
Guy Fawkes “should be forgot.” 


They haunted all the little shops 
Where fireworks were sold; 

They pondered o'er the fittest way 
To spend their stock of gold. 


They stormed the weary shopman, and 
Were eloquent and glib— 
Comparing Roman candles with 
The active little squib. 


Some others made an effigy— 
A tub on legs of wood— 
They painted in its features and 
Declared it mighty good. 


They carried it in triumph and 
They placed it on the pyre; 

Not half such care was showered by 
Æneas on his sire. 


Tlie coloured lights and crackers made 
A steady fusillade, 

Till a'l the dear old ladles were 
Excessively afraid. 

They danced around the faggots like 
The natives of Feejee, 

And every set of features was 
As black às black could be. 


They tore their precious clothing and 
They recked not of the loss. 

It was the very finest Fifth 
They'd ever come across. 


——_ ongco— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“UP TO THE NINES!” 


v = 1|2,3 4/5 втв 9) = 45 
136 жакин 
g 714, 10/11 12 13 14 15 | 16, 17. 18 =126 
| SE P na | 
MEE 19| 20 21 22 23 3 24 | 25 26 | #7 | =207 
M „ „ | 
9 732 28 29 30 31,32 34 34 35 36! =288 
| } 1 
369 „ Ж К. 
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1 50 46 47 4 49 50 51552 {55 54 450 
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6 80 55 56 57 58 59 00 Gl | 62 63 —53 
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9 times 9=81(84+1=9) which tabulatcd as above gives 
the following curious results, 

Each column, whether horizontal, or vertical, gives a 
total divisible by 9, and the digits of each total, when 
added, make either 9, or a multiple thereof. 

The diagonals, from 1—81, or 9—73, when added, 
amount to 369, the sum also of the middleline, whether 
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horizontal or vertical, whose digits 37679 18, which 
is n multiple of 9. 

The digits of the 9th column, on each line, when 
added, show 9 as their total. 

The totals of each horizontal line, divided by 9, give 
as a result figures which tally with the middle vertical 
line, and tle same holds true with regard to the totals 
of each vertical line, similarly divided. which tally 
with the figures of the central horizonal line. 

Moreover, 1+9, 2+8, 3+7, 4+6, each = 10, which is 
double of 5 (the middle digit), and the same holds good 
throughout, whether horizonul or vertical, for, 

1773. 10764. 19455, 28--46, euch = 74, which is 
double of the central 37 ; and so throughout. 

Further, the totals of the vertical columns, when 
divided by 81 (9 x9), give as results remainders which 
tally with the 9th vertical line—namely, 9, 18, 27, 36, 
45. 54, 63. 72. 0. 

And the totals of the horizontal lines, when divided 
by Sl. give a uniform remainder of 45, still (475) 
making 9! 

The total of the whole figures is 3321 ! 

3+3+2+1:=9! 
3321 


"at = 309 and 37619 1872291 
hd 
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ANSWER TO REBUS IN LAST 
WEEK'S NUMBER (page 96). 


BEcAUSK the B.O.P.” commands success; 
It stands alone, and cannot, you'll coufess, 
Be beaten ; 18 before all others, and 

Firat in the field is. Now you understand! 


"e 


AN UNEXPECTED QUESTION. 


ONE morning about twentv years ago, says à. writer 
inthe American Youth's Companion, а lawyer on the 
way to his office stopped outside n barber's shop door 
to get a shine.“ The little bootblnck who plied his 
trade there was no stranger to him, although lie knew 
him only by his street name. This morning the boy 
Was unusually silent. The lawyer missed his bright 
remarks, and began to rally him a little, when 
suddenly the boy lookel up in his face and said: 
* Mr. Bartlett, do you Jove God ? " 

The lawyer was an upright, self-respecting man, 
but neither a church attendant nor much given to 
religious thought, and he took the question at first as 
an attempt at a joke on the part of the boy; but he 
soon found that it was meant in all seriousness. No 
one had ever asked him the question before in quite 
the same way, and it staggered him. Why do you 
ask me that, Bat? he said, after a rather awkward 
pause. What difference does it make to you?” 

* Well, I'll tell you, sir. Me mother an' me's got 
to get out: for the place we live in'll be tore down 
pretty soon, an’ a feller like me can't pay much rent. 
Mother does all she can, but you see there's three of us, 
au’ me grandmother's lame. I dunno what to do. 
Yesterday I heard two men talkin’, an' one of 'em said 
God would help anybody that loved Him if they'd tell 
Him they was in the hole. I thought about it ‘mort 
all night, an' this mornin’ I made up my mind I'd 
lay for somebody that knew Him well enough to ask 
Him." 

The lawyer was embarrassed. All he cou!d say to 
the threadbare little bootblack was that he had better 
ask some one else. He had better keep inquiring, he 
told him: for in a city of «o many churches he would 
surely find the sort of person he wanted. He thrust a 
dollar into the boy's hand and hurried away. But all 
that day he found his thoughts reverting tu the boot- 
black and his strange question. © A fine position for 
an educated man in a Christian country!“ he said to 
himself. Struck dumb by an ignorant street arab ! 
I could not answer his question. Why not?” The 
lawyer was an honest man, and his self-examination 
ended in a resolution to find out the reason why. 
That evening he went, for the first time in many 
years, to prayer-meeting, and frankly told the wkole 
story without sparing himself. From that day life had 
а new meaning for him, and a higher purpose. 

A few days later, at a conference of ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations in the same city, the lawyer's 
strange experience was mentioned by the pastor who 
gave him his first Christian welcome. Immediately 
another minister told of a young man in his congrega- 
tion who had been awakened to a religious life by the 
same question put to Lim by the same little boot black. 
The interest culminated when a third declared that 
he had had a call from the bootblack himself, who had 
been brought to his study by а man who appreciated 
his unexpected question and knew how to befriend him. 

Such an incident could not be allowed to end there. 
The boy was helped to good lodgings, and to patronave 
Which enabled him to provide better for his “ family.” 
At last he had found somebody who loved God; and 
in time he learned to love Him himself, and * know 
Him well enough to ask Him." Opportunities for a 
decent education were opened to him, and he showed 
£0 much promise that his lawyer friends took him in, 
first as an offi e-boy, and finally as a student. Many 
would recognise the bootblack to-day if his name were 
given, not only asa member of the bar in successful 
practice, but asa church member and a worker in the 
Sunday-school, He loves boys; and the few who 
know that he was once a bootblack understand his 
interest in little fellows who need a friend. Helping 
them is for him loving God in the most effectual way. 
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NOTICE TO Cos TRIBUTOR8.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letler THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted tn too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for Math of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 

‘sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrites. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts i$ made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts (o the Religious 
Tract Society, tcith liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on their own account must aliwaus be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenerer апу special value їз put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending ín, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.— Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped апі addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding, 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are giren 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed. to the Editor, “ B. O. P.,“ 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


Nichuovp.— You give the address you say you want. 
For particulars of the examination apply to the 
Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Burlington 
House, w. 


J. LER-WARNER and W. HanrER.—See Watkina & 
Doncaster's advertisement in our monthly part. 


T. MARSHALL.—Our coloured picture of the Roman 
Bul Fight was issued on November 25, 1880, aud 
described in the number for tbat month. 


C. Н.Р. 8. О, C.—We know of no dealer and can find 
none that we can recommend, but would suggest 
that you write to the Superintendent of the Dental 
Hospital, Leicester Square, London, and ask him for 
the information. 4 


E. V. РнидлРа,—]. Make it red hot and let it cool 
slowly. 2. Use one bar. 8. Two of the small cells, 
one of the 1 тсе size. 


——9 


BAITRIIE 


T. F. W. G.—The article on County Couneil Clerkships 
appeared some years ago, and is out of print. You 
сап get the latest particulars free by applying to the 
Clerk to the Council, Spring Gardens, S.W, 


AN 


WORKING Lan.—Every occupation has {ts special 
ailments. Stick to your trade if you like it; it is 
certainly as good аз апу, 


А. G. C.—We do not answer legal questions. 


А YOKEL—I1, Pitman & Sons, Amen Corner. К.С. 


2. Yes: if you get à good business connection, 
3. Carbolic. 


C. Brrrows.—Inquire of the Secretary, 


Linotype 
Company. Fleet Street, К.с. ш 


ANXIOUS ONE.—No ; you must have a birth certificate. 


J. E. JOHNSTONE. —In going round the world the day 
is added or omittel at the antipoaeal line, which is 
practically that of the 180th meridian. 


REX.— Apply for particulars to the Comptroller, Patent 
Office, Staple Inn, к.с. 


P. H. W.—It seems to be a farthing of the old copper 
coinage, which was replaced by the present bronze 
coinage in 186U. 
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H. D. Bansik.—It is more dangerous than civil engt 
neering, but not unhealthy. It is not suited for thos 
of weak constitution. It is quite as crowded as 80у 
other branch of engineering. 


L. H. L. and Others Get “The Sea," price one shil 
ling. published by Spottiswoode & Co., * Shipping 
Gazette " Office, Gracechiurch Street, Е.С. 


B. PETON.—Alas! We сап do no more. We аге юп} 
for von. It is a terrible thing that boys will do their 
best, or worst, to ruin themselves thus. If yon ar 
rally repentant, follow the advice we have so often 
given, and seck strength from God to keep your ue“ 
Made resolutions, 


CERTAINLY (N. E. R.).—Certainly it harms body and 
miud, and you are ruining your constitution. 
Rats (F. A. G.).- You must find means withont cruel? 
to keep them out of the loft. Guinea-pigs wont burt 
pigeons, 


Curt nLAiNS (C. H. F.).—Good food: plenty of exercis; 
cod-liver oil, or, better still, virol. Your circulatie! 
apparently weak. Never go near a fire. 


ANG Ag. No. you cannot cure knock-knees a-ter yo? 
have doue growing. We refer you to back article. 
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FOUR YEARS ABAFT 
THE GALLEY. 


Bv Јонм А. HIGdINSON, 


Author of “In the Grip of the Wind," * Two Chummy 
Shellbacks," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—FACING HOMEWARD. 


0* a fine Sunday morning all plain sail 

was made, the anchor was саї- 
headed, and the Winged Arrow left the 
harbour of Hong-Kong. The wind proved 
strong and favourable, and before midday 
the coast of China had disappeared in the 
haze astern. When fairly clear of the 
land, the lower, topmast, and top-gallant 
port studding-sails were sct, and as the 
ship was “flying light" in ballast trim 
rapid progress was made. Indeed, the 
hands could now look forward to a plea- 
sant passage across the Pacific Ocean, and 
an alinost certain return to the shores of 
Old England, since, with their arrival on 
the South American coast, the clipper 
would immediately proceed to the Chincha 
Islands and there load up with guano for 
some final port of discharge in the United 
Kingdom. 

But, alas! for one member of the crew 
that pleasing prospect was not destined to 
be fultilled, since, on the afternoon of the 
fourth day out, the whole ship's company 
was suddenly alarmed by the cry, “ Man 
overboard ! " that rose in sharp agitation 
from the forecastle head. 

“ Hard down the helm. Let fly stun's'l 
tacks and outer lower halyards. Lower 
away royal and top-gallant yards! " shouted 
the officer in charge, while Captain Strong 
and all the watch below hurriedly reached 
the deck. The weather head braces were 
also let go, and as the vessel came up to 
the wind, a rush for the lee quarter-boat 
followed. Some one had also thrown а 
lifebuoy overboard, and with his glasses 
the captain himself was already standing 
in the mizzen-top. With whizzing 
rapidity the boat tackles ran through the 
blocks, and before Jack Hind and Tom 
Strange had time to realise their position 
both were seated in the bow, pulling hard 
under the direction of Mr. Chart, who kept 
careful watch on the hand signals of the 


skipper. 
A Good Story. The new situation speedily pro-ed irk- 
й Drusen for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by P. V. BRADSHAW.) some and chilling. With each plunge of 


i. the bow against a head sea the spray 
f drenched all hands to the skin, but never- 
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theless the struggle was stoutly main- 
tained, till, from somewhere ahead, there 
smote the ears such a fearful ery as fairly 
compelled the men to rest on their oars, 
for only too well did they realise what 
had happened. 

“Poor Bill!" a hand sang out; 
been sorely mpped, no mistake.” 

“There ain't no use in going farther," 
another added. * He's gone, I'm afeard." 

"An I only hopes as the buoy may be 
etarnally jambed thwart-hawse the jaws 
of that sneakin' brute," a third nian ex- 
claimed. It's a mortal hard case, chaps, 
and Bill wid more'n two vears’ pay due." 

“Give way, men," Mr. Chart sadly 
observed. * We must not return till all 
hope of rescue has gone.” 

А few minutes later thev found the 


* he's 


lifebuoy nearly bitten in halves, but of 


the unfortunate man no trace remained, 
and in silence the boat returned to the 
clipper, then more than a mile away. 

To those on the latter the failure of a 
rescue was already well known, since 
from the mizzen-top Captain Strong saw 
the swimmer suddenly throw up his arms 
and disappear. So the boat was hoisted 
in again, the vards were filled, and with 
great regret the hands deplored the loss 
of a cheery comrade. 

It appeared that, while engaged at work 
on the bowsprit, the missing seaman had 
made а false step in moving from his 
position, and, although he seized hold of 
the outer-jib stay, the sudden shock ap- 
parently dragged him clear, and he fell 
right under the bow of the rapidly moving 
vessel. Indeed, the wonder was that he 
had not been drowned before reaching 
the stern, but, from the condition of the 
buoy, it was evident that he must have 
been in, or grasping it when seized by a 
shark. 

Throughout the remainder of that even- 
ing the men went about their duties in a 
half-hearted, dreamy way, and everyone 
talked of the companion so suddenly re- 
moved from the midst of that little com- 
pany of British shellbacks. 

Next morning, however, the mate 
ordered the deceased's clothes-chest to be 
brought aft to the main capstan, and 
under supervision the contents were put 
up to auction by the steward, while some 
few private letters and the photograph of 
a comely gir] were bought by the dead 
man's chum, who guaranteed to send 
them back whence they had come. 

And so began and ended the first 
tragedy witnessed on board the Winged 
Arrow, for, unknown to those still remain- 

g, they were themselves standing on the 
very verge of a calamity almost “exceed. 
ing that witnessed the day betore. 

During the ensuing week the wind 
remained favourable, and the ship must 
have covered quite one thousand nules. 
At the end of that period. however, the 
breeze began to drop, until the vessel was 
left totally becalmed, and the thought of a 
fast passage was abandoned, Day after 
day the sea remained glass smooth, while 
the sails chafed badly against masts and 
rigging. There was no escape. The 
clipper could neither proceed nor return, 
and in great perplexity the captain and his 
crew awaited some longed-for change. 
Weeks crawled on into months and still 
the ship made slight progress, while the 
hands looked anxiously at each other, and 
after two whole months of such wcary 
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watching scurvy suddenly appeared in the 
forecastle. Everything possible was, of 
course, done to relieve the distress thus 
aroused, but, owing to the protracted 
absence from home, the stocks of fresh 
provisions and limejnice had disappeared, 
and no adequate relief was possible until 
Calleo could be reached. Every Фау 
the dreadful disease became worse, and 
fresh cases arose. Some of the hands 
could scarcely crawl about deck. but were 
compelled to keep in the open, since who- 
ever took to his bed was doomed to die. 
The captain was at his wits-ends and the 
men knew not what to sav or do. Even 
the regular provisions fell so short that 
half-rations were served out ; but when all 
hope of escape seemed gone a light air 
began to fill the upper kites, and fore and 
aft arose the fervent sigh, Thank God.” 

The airs stiffened into a light breeze. 
The clipper’ was once more under control. 
A few days later a joyful ery,’ Land O!” 
spread from mouth to mouth, since high 
up over the horizon the snow-capped 
киш of the lofty Andes were secen. 
Soon afterwards the low-lving coast itself 
became visible. With ininense exertion 
the hands somehow managed to swing 
the port anchor cver the bow and bend 
the chain, while just under the lee rose 
the huge sandy island known as San 
Lorenzo, and after a miserable passage of 
one hundred and forty-seven days the 
Winged Arrow dropped her anchor in the 
port of Callao, 

The worst cases—six in all were im- 
mediately sent to hospital. while a plenteous 
diet of green food soon worked such 
wonders that those remaining on board 
speedily recovered their former health 
und cheerfulness, and seemed none the 
worse for that dreadful tiine spent on the 
vast Pacific sea. 

Callao, the chicf Peruvian seaport, is 
a place of some size, and stands on the 
verge of a wide sandy plain across which 
a railway line connects it with the city of 
Lima, the capital, seven miles distant. 
The harbour is spacious, and at one spot 
there can still be seen the submerged 
ruins of a former port, which in the 
seventeenth century was destroyed by 
earthquake. As soon as the men in 
hospital—two of then: died— were fit for 
duty, the Winged Arrow sailed for her 
port of lading. and on a fine Christmas 
morning Jet go anchor in the open road- 
stead of the once famous Chincha Islands. 

Those remarkable guano depots were 
three in number, and stood some few 
hundred feet above the sea, twelve miles 
off the mainland, and some ninety miles 
south of Callao. No vegetation could at 
that time live on or among the clefts of 
the precipitous cliffs, since in the course of 
many centuries there had been slowly 
deposited on their summits such quantities 
of guano as rendered vegetable life i:n- 
possible. 

To produce such result there was needed 
а mild and equable climate, a region 
devoid of rain, and an abundance of tish. 
All those requisites were there combined, 
while the number of birds was at first so 
great that in their flights the sun became 
obscured. Now, however, few of them 
reinained, vet the quantities of fish were 
quite extraordinary, despite the constant 
work carried on, and the large numbers of 
seals and sca-lions ever ready to dash 
among the closely packed * schools.” 


But perhaps the most astonishing 
spectacle was the prodigious height of the 
guano, Which in many instances far ех. 
coded that of the mlands above the sea, 
It seemed. impossible of belief that birds 
could ever have produced such results, 
but the frequent discovery of uninjurcd 
eggs, the highly preserved remains of 
seals and sea-lions, and even those of the 
birds themselves, dissip: ited all Conjecture 
of volennie origin. 

Work on shore was entirely carried on 
by Chinamen under native supervision. 
Across the faces of the guano cit 
galleries were cut, and from them the 
deposit was thrown down, while over all 
а Vellowish, strongly animorniated dust rose 
on high, and in fine layers covered the 
adjacent rocks, or the shipping below. 
From the elitf-heads, numerous lines oi 
rails spread in all directions toward the 
sides of the islands, whereon were erected 
large triangular-shaped enclosures inte 
Which laden waggons tipped their loads 
At the lower corner of the sloping con. 
structions a sliding door Was manipulated 
by a Chinese forenrin, while beyond. thia: 
stretched downward an immense cotton. 
canvas shoot, which was finally moored 
some few fathoms from the shore. 

Directly the clipper had unbent her 
sails the two big long-boats were hoist.u 
out and fitted for service. A couple of 
scows, or large flat-bottomed lighter 
capable of holding from thirty to fii 
tons, were lured, and the loading of the 
ship began. 

Mr. Chart took the first lighter to the 
shoots, While, to guard against mistakes. 
Captain Strong followed him in the £g 
and thus Tom Strange and his two friend: 
witnessed the actual methods of receiving 
cargo. 

The spectacle proved sufficiently escit 
ing. lora time no notice was taken of 
the ROW or its crew. but at last ther 
came from the height above a long-draw: 
crx. © Wing-ee Arrow-ec," nnd in an 
instant Mr. Chart and his two assistant 
plied their long oars until tlie vessel we 
“tied up“ under the mouth of the ae s 
shoot. A pause was next followed by t 
Chinese foreman demanding the usus 
perquisite—a bottle of rum; but as that 
was not forthcoming, down from tl 
shoot-bead came whizzing alarge lump d 
guano that just missed Mr. Chart, and thie 
next instant scow, men, and shoot. were 
hidden under the dust of tons of gui" 
shot through the latter. Within hi 
minutes the material lay in а cone-shape 
mass above the gunw ales, the inen eie 
off the tackles and thus shifted the! 
vessel ко that more stuff could fall tor 
&nd aft, but, despite their large oak 

respirators, the task proved almost n 
severe for mortal lungs. 

Anyhow, the boat was soon loaded al, 
is then pulled toward the ship. SP" 

Captain Strong steered toward the nete 
island. whereon was a small town m st 
occupied by those otheials connec ted wit 
the business of ship-loading. In Ne 
manner the dailv labour continued 1 
three months, but meanwhile T 
Strange and his chums experienced mi? 
interesting adventures, First thing ev 
morning "thé bovs were sent away 
secure fresh fish for breakfast, and tH 
particular duty oceasioned no slight enjoy 
ment. With the ship's“ grains, "or thre” 
pronged staff, each youngster оо 
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turn to stand in the bow of the gig, while 
the others slowly:pulled about the road- 
stead watching for the first appearance 
of a “school ” of silvery pilchards. The 
moment such hove in sight, away went 
the boat in hot chase, the harpooner 
standing ready to act, and all three 
nervously anxious lest the quarry should 
suddenly disappear. Whizz! From the 
bow the lead-wetghted weapon shot into 
the very centre of the * school; a violent 
commotion of the water was immediately 
followed by the uprising of the trident, on 
which was firmly barbed a couple of fine 
fish. 
On one occasion, however, Jack Hind 
was less fortunate, since, in hurling the 
instrument, it took the water just as a 
great sen-lion rose, and against the 
creature's head the prongs of the grains 
were severely bent. 

After that the fun was discontinued ; 
but other sport followed, and in the end 
proved so successful that every ship in 
port keenly competed for the favour of 
Captain Strong’s acquaintance. 

It so happened that the master of & 
large ship immediately astern of the 
Winged Arrow was an old friend of 
Captain Strong, and he had on board a 
large seine-net ready for use. The two 
cronies put their heads together, as the 
saying goes, the result being that the net 
was carefully stowed in the stranger's gig. 
and on reaching a favourable spot not far 
from the middle island the crew “payed 
out" the meshes till in one long line a 
row of cork floats alone rested on 
the water. Captain Strong and his crew 
how received the line attached to one end 
of the net, with which he pulled ashore. 
There the seine was also hauled. but con- 
tained such a prodigious quantity of pil- 
chards that assistance was required to 
save them. Hundreds of Chinamen— 
many carrying beachward large lumps 
of white ammonia— flocked down, while 
the masters of almost all the shipping 
sent boats, and each received due attention. 
Almost every day the sport was continued, 


: fave when the hunting of seals and sea- 


lions took place among the outlying rocks, 


: and during three months the boys gained 


no little pleasure by their visit to the 
wonderful guano islands. 

At last, however, the day arrived when 
the clipper had completed her loading, 
and, amidst much cheering and the ringing 
of bells, the final * kipful ” of cargo was 
hoisted high in air. 

A thorough scrub down fore and aft was 
followed by the re-bending of all the sails ; 
the boat’s crew took leave of their many 
friends still detained at the north island 
mole, and, with brave show of bunting, 
the clipper swung from her berth and 
shaped a course for Callao, where her final 
clearance would be made und fresh stocks 


. Of water and provisions shipped. 


Next morning she was otf San Lorenzo 


and soon dropped anchor in the harbour, 


whereupon all hands stepped aft to inter- 


view the old man, since their period of en- 
.BaTemont had just expired, and а new 


urrangement became necessary. 
" Well, men," the skipper said, “уоп 


^. have all served me well throughout this 


three years’ cruise. 
charge I shall grant it, but," he added 


If you demand dis- 


impressively, “I am still willing to secure 


^, Your services for the homeward voyage, 


and if you {ае advice you will not go 
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on shore hcre. Youcan remain on board 
under new conditions, and will have the 
rate of pay prevalent out of this port.” 

“We'll do that, captain," the men 
replied, and so the bargain was struck, 
and the hands received wages double 
those prevalent in any British port. 

* We are bound for New York," the cap- 
tain added, * and vou will be free to stav 
or leave, as you please, after arrival there.” 

Next day the Winged Arrow lett Callao, 
and with her there also cleared a smart 
Yankee vessel named the Commodore, 
both ships being bound toward the same 
destination. It was, therefore, commonly 
understood that a great struggle for 
supremacy would assuredly follow, while 
out under the old lighthouse on San 
Lorenzo the two ships passed in a long 
close-hauled board, and the great moun- 
tains and peaks of the towering Andes 
gradually faded in the gloom of approach- 
ing darkness. 

On the following morning the American 
ship was not in sight, and, as a matter of 
fact, she was not seen again throughout 
the vovage. 

l'or about three weeks the weather re- 
mained fine; but, as the ship drew south. 
ward, the nights became so cold that the 
hands were glad to wrap themselves in 
heavier clothing, while day after day tho 
wind and sea became stronger, and just 
previous to the first real touch of Cape- 
Horn weather all the canvas was replaced 
by the best suits on board. When five 
weeks out the Winged Arrow was fairly 
in the midst of the huge seas and the 
violent gales prevalent in those boister- 
ous latitudes, and no slight discomfort 
prevailed, although, indeed, the men 
thought little of that, since the winds were 
always favourable, and a very few weeks 
would find them: once more enjoying the 


sunshine and warmth of temperate 
regions. Nevertheless, much hard work 


was necessary, and on many occasions 
the whole crew was needed to secure the 
new canvas that had been rendered 
almost unbendable by reason of the in- 
tense cold, doubly felt by those lately 
resident in far different climates. 

On one particular night the weather 
proved so bad that it was decided to 
stow the fore upper topsail, but that had 
scarcely been commenced than a tremen- 
dous snapping noise suddenly startled all 


hands. 
“The foremast is sprung!“ shouted 


the men. 

And sure enough it was. The heavy 
straining of wind and sea had at last dis- 
closed the latent defects evidently existing 
ever since tnat terrible night and day spent 
in the Hooghly, but now brought promi- 
nently to notice. The men were called 
on deck. 

Without ado the captain ordered the 
mast to be examined before anvone should 
go aloft, and so the canvas was allowed to 
remain set until such time as fair secur- 
itv to life and linib might be assured. 
Most fortunately the gale did not increase. 
A prompt inspection of the injured mast 
revealed the fact that with care it might 
readily Jast throughout the voyage, and 
as Roon as it had been “fished "—that is, 
bound round with ropes and light spars— 
the royal and topgnllant masts were sent 
on deck, while, m case the mainmast 
might also have suffered, it and the mizzen- 
masts were similarly stripped. 


Such a step was, of 
regretted, since it atfordec 
an easy chance of reach 
advance of her rival, vet 
considerably less anxious 
hamper had been reinoved 

Next дау all hands wer 
of those privileges only po 
who “go down to the sca 
which was, indeed, a magni 
Shortly before noon an i: 
spot astern was reported, w 
hour there had rushed up t 
and mist & beautiful Aust 
ship homeward-bound. 

With every “send” of 
seemed to fairly leap from 
now disappearing betwe 
billows, and anon rushing 
like a thing of life, while r 
broad bands of swirling se: 
and the swaying masts c 
across the low.lving cloud. 
as though the hiss of the 
that speeding fabrie could 
as the stem rose huge wi 
water fell from the hea 
cascades dropped from the f 
to the deck beneath. 

ln comparison with tha 
“flyer,” the heavily freight 
crippled guanoman appeare 
snail, since under whole top: 
gallant sails the beautiful sl 
as if the other was lying to! 

At any rate, the trained 
Chart, who had been broug 
firm, speedily detected in th 
filled craft a well-known clip 
one of our own line, sir— 
Light. I served two усаг 
prenticeship on her,” he cric 

“Why, of course it is," 
hurriedly replied, and before 
passed ahead a private sig 
changed. 

Within an hour the Austr 
had swept out of sight, and 
Arrow steadily continued | 
round the Horn. А few days 
ever, the course assumed a nx 
direction, and within a fortni: 
alinost reached the latitude c 
land Islands, no further acci 
masts having occurred during 
stormy regions. The weather 
less boisterous: the sun bro 
the heavy clouds and durine 
shone brightly, while the hm 
all their wet gear on deck, and 
atmosphere soon rendered it ti 
wear, or for stowage in their cl. 
till again needed. 

No land was seen, but as ғ 
great Rio de la Plata was | 
reliable winds met, the three 
masts were sent aloft, the : 
crossed and the canvas bent. 
toward the Line sped the ерү 

The voyage thus far had pr. 
what lengthy, and, of course, 
of beating the Commodore had 
vanished, while, to add to the ¢ 
wisps of green Seaweed had gro 
all over the uncoppered topsic 
royals nor swelling studding- 
sent aloft. 

Through the Doldrums, and a 
the same route traversed three 
years before, the ship drifted 
of the equator ; arid whilst in t 
the ‘grass’ and barnacles we 
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away, and the usual routine of painting 
and tarring before reaching port was, of 
course, undertaken. 

Indeed, with all her misfortunes, the 
fine vessel soon recovered something of 
her former good looks, and with a smart 
north-east trade she specdily crossed the 
Gulf Stream, and, without mishap, arrived 
off Sandy Hook after a passage of one 
hundred and ten cays. 

On reaching Brooklyn the Commodore 
was there found ready to sail for San 
Francisco, she having completed the 
passage frum Callao in something slightly 
over eighty days, and, of course, Cupt-in 
Strong was the poorer by a new “ nail- 
keg,” as th» Americans term a silk-hat. 

Well, all the crew there took their dis- 
charge and, above their wages, each шап 
received fifteen pounds as his share of the 
salvage of the Argonaut. 

Anyhow, both the officers remained, 
since they had always been connected 
with the firm; labourers were imme- 
diately set to work on the guano, while 
every evening the three friends went 
ashore to enjoy the sights of the town, 
which, after so long an absence fro n busy 
life, they keenly appreciated. 

Of one incident thus encountered some 
mention must be made. 

Away back in this narrative it has been 
shown with what pride Jack Hind watched 
the growth of * down " on his upper lip, 
and it may be truthfully asserted that no 
young gentleman of his age ever more 
earnestly desired to“ raise a full mous- 
tache. Indeed, during the passage home 
he had daily surveyed in a piece of silvered 
glass the faint promise of such an append- 
age, and had furthermore pestered the 
* doctor " with endless applications for & 
shave. То get rid of such a nuisance the 
worthy cook at last complied, lathering- 
brush and & razor were produced, Master 
Jack, like an Egyptian mummy, lay back 
on the galley-seat with eyes fast shut, but 
instead of soapsuds the doctor covered 
Hind's face with grease, which was finally 
scraped off with the back of a useless 
toothbrush, and loud laughter from the 
door informed the “customer " of what 
had occurred. 

But Jack was not to be thus easily 
thwarted in his determination. He had 
made up his mind for a brand-new * lip- 
cover" before reaching England, and 
toward that end one night entered the 
shop of a Brooklyn barber. 

“Hair ert? the proprietor inquired, 
as the youngster took his place. 

* No," Jack returned. ‘ Shave." 

* Shave!" the man exclaimed in some 
astonishment. ‘ Shave what? 
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* My upper hp, if you please.” 

“Oh, ha! I see. Will you kindly sit 
up straight, sir," and, before Hind could 
realise the position, the back of his neck 
was covered with soapsuds, and with the 
blunt part of his razor the barber went to 
work. “ Don't stir, or I'll cut your head 
off," the latter observed, and presently 
demanded fifty cents. 

Jack Hind sprang to his feet. “I did 
not ask you to shave my neck," he cried ; 
“it was 1ny upper lip; and the charge is 
a quarter.“ 

"I know that,’ the barber hastily 
returned, while his razor described several 
ominous circles in close proximity to the 
customer's head. “I know that. Those 
persons attending here have something to 
eut off. If you'll kindly step round the 
corner and grow a few hairs, I will shave 
you for nothing next time. That can 
square matters. Now, then, fifty cents 
right down in my hand, or, as surely as 
my name's What it is, I'll give you in 
charge.” 

The money was paid. 

It was never known if Jack sub- 
sequently visited other shops. At any 
rate, he did not allude to the subject of 
moustache-raising ; but after three months 
of pleasant life in Brooklyn the friends 
prepared for a short passage round the 
coast to St. John, New Brunswick, where 
a cargo of timber would be shipped for 
home. A new crew signed for “the 
гип,” the sails were all bent, and without 
accident the clipper arrived at her desti- 
nation. 

It was then the month of November, 
and the northern climate proved exceed- 
ingly severe to those mostly accustomed 
to tropical latitudes. Indeed, but for the 
kindness of some friends introduced by 
Mr. Chart the boys had fared somewhat 
hardly, since no fires were permitted on 
board after sunset, and so the youngsters 
found shelter in the stove-warmed houses 
ashore. The lading of the vessel proved 
highly disagreeable. All day long lengths 
of wet and frozen deals required handling, 
but as the ship speedily filled up all minds 
looked forward to a final departure. 

On a cold Sunday night the warps and 
hawsers were cast off, and, in tow of a 
tug, the clipper left St. John. Up to 
that time not a single member of the 
crew had joined. Away down in the bay, 
however, they came alongside in boats, 
and it was then discovered that, owing to 
their helpless condition, they were entirely 
useless. . 

Tom Strange and his friends are never 
likely to forget the labours of that dread- 
ful night. Just like dead pigs the hands 


were hauled on board and thrown down 
in the forecastle, there to recover their 
senses, while the tug presently sang out 
to cast off her hawser, so the ship was 
left almost helpless. Indeed, the three 
apprentices were instantly sent aloft to 
loose the sails; but so frozen were the 
latter, that heavy billets of wood were 
required to beat the gaskets apart, while 
the canvas itself was also fast frozen to the 
yards. At last, however, the two mates, 
with the carpenter, boatswain, and eook, 
somehow managed to sheet home the 
lower, and set the upper, topsails, while 
th» captain himself took the wheel. 

Most fortunately, the moonlit night 
remained fine, and the off-shore breeze 
stendy, so that, after hours of toil, the 
ship was fairly heading eastward, and her 
old people praying that no accident would 
arise. 

Of course, nothing like that scene would 
be tolerated in these more advanced days ; 
but when that wretched crew turned out 
they were, even then, not sober, and 
one instance of their dangerous temper 
will suftice. 

As the mates and the boys were busily 
securing the chain cables on deck, two 
rough-looking men strolled out of the 
forecastle. One of the latter immediately 
seized his companion. Where's that 
sovereign you had last night?" һе 
inquired, and the other protested he had 
no money. Without remark, the first 
speaker pulled out his sheath-knife and 
cut the other man across the back of his 
neck, whereupon the gold piece fell to 
the deck, as also the assailant, whom Mr. 
Smart knocked down. 

An exciting scene followed. Those in 
the forecastle who could stand rushed to 
the assistance of their companion, but 
the manner in which both officers, the 
boatswain, and the carpenter went to 
work speedily quelled the disturbance. 

Well, the strong westerly wind sent 
the vessel at groat speed across the ocean. 
and, just nineteen days after leaving 
North America, the cry, “Тапа О!” 
gladdened all hearts. 

It was the Irish coast. The clipper 
kept a mid-Channel course. АП might 
long the guiding lights ashore rose and 
disappeared, until next day the Welsh 
land hove in sight, and off Point Lynas 4 
tug and a pilot were secured. 

Early next morning the Winged 
Arrow moved into the Canada dock. 
On the quayside Mr. Strange stood, while 
within five minutes his son Tom was 
ashore, having duly completed his four 
years abaft the galley." 

[THE END.] 


WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


0* the following day Mrs. Owen and Bob 

drove to the Glen to pick up Annie and 
Pussy. It was rather a squash—four in a 
buggy only built for two but it would have 
been difficult to find more human happiness 
squeezed into so small a space. Bob and 
Pussy hugged each other for the first half- 
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(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VIII.—A CORROBOREE. 


hour, and Annie, delighted to escape from 
household drudgery, and serenely conscious 
of best clothes, was on the best possible 
terms with the universe. 


The Mission Station consisted of à cluster 


of small wooden tenements, & schoolroom, 
and the superintendent's house. Мапу Of 


the children playing in front of the houses 
were as fair as Pussy herself, and very 
few of the inhabitants were full-blooded 
natives. 

Mrs. Owen would. not allow her little party 
to linger by the way, but went off at once t 
secüre-& good place for the corroborec. 


They had not long to wait. King Billy soon 
made his appearance on the ground carrying 
along spear and followed by seven others 
marching in single file. Their faces and 
bodies were plentifully scored und dotted 
with a whitewash pigment resembling pipe- 
clay and forming curious patterns. Then 
something, which the children took to be a 
tree, 5 in the background. А closer 
inspection showed it to be a blackfellow, 


who, by fixing branches of foliage 
to his head, hands, and back, 
presented the appearance of a 
tree. Then, with a young sapling 
in his left hand and a short club 
in his right, he crept forward with 
wary steps. 

"What's he doing that for?” 
asked Annie. 

"That's his clever trick for 
getting eiose to the kangaroos,” 
answered Mrs. Owen. ©“ See, he's 
pretending to creep through the 
serub. Now he's standing quite 
still, waiting for the animals to 
come along the track, knowing 
they won't think to look for him 
under those branches. There, 
he's moving on again, you see, 
holding the branches closely 
uround him. That’s how he gets 
close to his game.  ['ve seen 
Black Tom at father's place go 
оп пке that many a time— 
generally in the evening, for 
that's when the kangaroos leave 
their lairs for the feeding-ground. He'd hide 
his black skin under boughs and strap them 
around him with a plait of grass or a bit of 
dip hide till you couldn't tell him from а 


"See, see 'e funny man," interrupted 
Pussy, in high excitement. 

This was the clown of the performance. 
He wore a mass of foliage drooping from 
his belt, to represent an emu's tail. The 
audience was kept in fits of laughter as he 
waddled about in imitation of the bird's 
curious gait, and pretended to swallow every: 
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thing he came in contact with—from a 
tomahawk to a tin pannikin, Meanwhile, 
half a dozen lubras ” * seated on the ground 
kept up & droning chorus as they beat time 
on rude drums. | 

Then one of the men danced out of the 
group and flourished his boomerang in a 
menacing manner. "The rest capered and 
danced around him, beating time with their 
feet and giving utterance to a long moaning 
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the sight of mimic warfare, and а sudden 
explosion of race-hatred might be the re- 
sult. 

The children were terribly disappointed by 
the short duration of the corroboree, and 
Pussy looked longingly after the “funny 
man," as he whisked his bird-like tail and 
waddled off the ground. But other interest- 
ing sights were in store for them. Two men 
gave an illustration of native methods of 
climbing trees. The first ent with a toma- 
hawk a small notch in the trunk, just large 
enough to give a resting-place to his big toe. 
He then made another notch some three or 
four feet higher to the left. After cutting 
right and left, and thus forming a ladder of 


He crept forward with wary steps.” 


“ Shu—r—r—r,” 
howl. 

It was a very mild specimen of a corroboree. 
The superintendent of the Mission Station 
did not encourage the performance, as it is 
apt to awaken the savage instincts lying 
dormant under a thin veneer of civilisation. 
Members of different tribes living peacefully 
side by side in the little jerry-built modern 
settlement would be reminded of ancient 
feuds by the sound of the lubras’ chorus and 


varied by an occasional 


© Lubras = women. 


notches, he sprang, cat-like, up the tree, and 
disappeared among the branches. 

The lookers-on applauded so vigorously 
that another blackfellow was tempted to 
make a display of his talents. Although 
heavier and slower than his forerunner, he 
acquitted himself equally well. 

“Why did he make fresh toe-marks ?--- 
why didn't he use the old ones ? " asked Bob. 

* He wouldn't, not if the whole tree was 
covered with them,“ answered Mrs. Owen. 
No blackfellow ever uses the toe-mark~ 
of another man. He makes the notc!: 
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according to the length of his own stride, you 
see.” 

But Bob hardly listened to the explication. 
He was already fascinated by the tactics of a 
neweomer who was passing a strong band 
of vines around the tree and his own body. 
Then, clasping the trunk with his arms, he 
pushed the band farther up. This was the 
prelude to а frog-like bound, and, placing his 
knees against the tree, he threw the whole 
weight of his body into the band, which held 
him suspended from the tree side. 

“My ghost! that looks a risky business, 
don't it?“ ejaculated a man sitting just 
behind the children. “If he was to fall he'd 
break his back." 

“ But he won't fall, yer see," said a second 
voice. "Hell just bump himself up that 
trunk in no time, and onze he's among the 
branches he'll feel as much at home as any 
‘possum. That's how they go 'possum- 
hunting, you know." 

This was the last of the show. 
children walked dejectedly away. 

Pussy was cheered by the sight of a little 
baby a few weeks old, the daughter of a 
princess —herself as black as ink. The royal 
lady spoke most affably to the children — her 
soft, clear tones contrasting agreeably wita 
the nasal, imperfect utterance of the others. 
This seemed to be the royal quarter, for a 
few steps farther on King Billy was dis- 
covered leaning over a gate-post in his 
shirt-sleeves. He recognised Bob at once. 

“Ah, lilly boy sick at Trapper Hal's. 
You come see me. That right. You not see 
many king in Melbourne. What you want, 
ch?” | 

* [ want to see you throw the boomerang, 
Dob replied promptly. 

“This my boomerang,” King Billy said, 
picking up a piece of bent wood which lay on 
the bench. “Now you come, and I wake it 
to fly." 

King Billy was as good as his word. The 
boomerang was sent skimming through the 
air, rising ever higher and higher (“It's 
lost," Bob exclaimed, breathless with excite- 
ment), till, after having described the are of 
a huge circle, it returned slowly and fell to 
earth at a short distance from the owner's 
feet. 

Lou did it grand, King Billy,” Mrs. 
Owen said, putting a shilling into his hand. 
The praise, or the tip, stimulated the 
royal athlete to fresh endeavour, and the 
boomerang was sent spinning again and 
again, accompanied by Bob's shrieks of 
delight. 

“ Now you come see me make fire - native 
fire—always lilly tire. Sit close up, beat 
smoke down so other tribes not see. This 
how we light fire. See?” 

King Billy held up a piece of notched 
wood and a Jong smooth stick, and set to 
work. His first care was to place a small 
portion of bull's wool the filre of the stringy 
bark) on the ground. Over this he held the 

' notched wood, and then proceeded to twirl 
the stick rapidly inside the notch. In a few 
minutes smoke began to curl upwards, then 
a spark fell on the bull's wool, which imme- 
diately flamed. 

“Let me try," Bob asked imploringly. 
The stick did not twirl quite as rapidly in 
his chubby fingers, but, in time, he succeeded 
in producing smoke and sparks, and, when 
the flame burst forth, his pride knew no 
bounds. 

King Billy was in a communicative mood, 
and began a long rambling discourse respect- 
ing native theology. He told them that the 
Llackfellows believed the earth to be sup- 
ported on props, which are in charge of an 
old man living at the most remote corner of 
the earth. Every now and then this old 
fellow sends a message to say that unless he 
gets a supply of tomahawks and rope, to cut 
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and tie more props, the carth will go by 
the run, and everyone be smothered!” 
When the message arrived everyone fled 
to fulfil the mysterious command, and 
tomahawks galore were sent on to the * Old 
Man." 

* But who was this old man?“ asked Bob. 
King Billy grew confused. His modern 
ideas of Christianity had got mixed up with 
his primitive beliefs, and the question was 
hard to answer. But his mind had been set 
working on old superstitions, and he began а 
rambling discourse about some enemy who 
had “taken his kidney fat," making him 
so ill that he had pined away and nearly 
died. 

* But how could anyone take your kidney 
fat, King Billy? Why, it would kill vou 
at once," urged Mrs. Owen. “ Besides, 
you'd see the mark. Have you got a scar?” 

King Billy took up his knife and plunged 
it into a gum-tree. "Then he drew it out. 

“ You see mark?” 

"iam" 

He pressed his thumb upon the wound 
and the bark closed in upon it. 

“ You see mark now ? ” 

"NS 

“That what enemy do. He take my 
hidney fat; he make me to die, and then 
close hole—all right!” 

What medical science would have thought 
of this explanation cannot be known ; but it 
silenced any further inquiry of Mrs. Owen. 

King Billy proceeded to show Bob some of 
the native weapons— spears. clubs, and tlint- 
headed tomahawks, with which they used to 
spear fish and dig out wombats. Nets and 
snares were unknown to the aborigines. 
They kept count of time by chalk-marks on 
the arm. They painted themselves for battle 
as for feasts, and they celebrated all great 
events by corroborees, where the women beat 
skin-drums til they fainted, and the men 
hacked themselves with knives until they 
bled. 

Meanwhile Annie and Pussy, who had 
grown tired of King Billy’s reminiscences, 
went off to watch an old woman who was 
plaiting baskets made of palm-grass. Another 
woman seated on the ground was sewing 
opossum-skins intoa rug. She was astrange- 
looking creature—her head covered with a 
mass of thick black curls, lightly touched 
with silver. 

Underneath this shaggy pent-house peeped 
a small yellow face with dark eyes, a dis- 
proportionately large flat nose, and a big 
thick-lipped mouth. By her side stood a 
fair little boy, who called her “ Granny.” 

“ Pitty little boy," Pussy said admiringly. 
She did not feel quite easy in her small mind 
about the black men and women, and was a 
little apprehensive that colour might be 
“ catching," like measles. 

"He's your grandson, isn't he?" Annie 
asked. 

“ Yes, my son marry white girl," the old 
lady said, tossing her black mane. ]t was 
evident she considered that he bad married 
* beneath him." 

When the girls went back to the king's 
palace (which took the humble form of a 
four-roomed weather-board hut) they found 
Mrs. Owen and Bob turning over drawings — 
strange productions, guiltless of perspective, 
but showing a rude sense of colours and 
form. 

„What's this?“ asked Bob, drawing out a 
copybook filled with writing. 

That my life—a king's life," Billy replied 
pompously. “It all here—here"' (tapping 
his forehead), ** and lady, she write it down. 
You read, you sce name Buckley, wild white 
man. That old convict days—he run and 
hide him in bush—he meet my father; 


my father say Come: he live in camp, 


When other white man come. Buckley t 
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know to spcak—on'y Ulackfeilows’ talk. 
Buckley he tell my father, Don't offend 
white man or he sho^t— shoot you dead." 

A look of terror gathered on the old шап: 
face as he repeated the warning. He seemed 
to have gone back to the days when, naked 
and defenceless, he had watched the boat: 
draw near the shore filled with white men 
armed with guns to “shoot him down.” 
Then the sadness of his face changed to an 
expression of unctuous satisfaction. “My 
wife; she ‘Miss Buckley.’ When I тап, 
King X. (meaning the Governor of the Colony) 
give me two blankets and a rug. When she 
die, I put tombstone —* wife King Bily- 
daughter of Buckley: white man.’ ” 

“Well, ‘twas a grand marriage for pos, 
that's certain," said Mrs. Owen, humourip: 
the old man's vanity. ‘ And now we mts! 
say goodbye to King Billy and put the 
horse in the buggy." 

The drive home was а cheerful one. 
Pussy, who, inwardly scared by the black 
faces, had been unusually quiet, made up 
for her silence by chattering incessantly, and, 
as Bob talked at the same time and Annie 
put in a remark whenever she could get ın 1 
word edgeways, Mrs. Owen could not com- 
plain of dulness. 

Will stood waiting for them at the соге 
of the track. Bob took a very loving farewe. 
of his kind friend and nurse, and then be 
ran on in front in order to catch the fir 
glimpse of home. How pretty it looked 
bathed in the mellow sunset lights! B 
wondered how he could have been so fools! 
as to run away. Yet a wise man might 
have told Bob that even Paradise would be 
come intolerable to a conscience ill at ease 

The re-united family had a very cheerful 
meal. Annie had baked a cake in honov! | 
of her little brothers return. It сомаше!} , 
few plums, but Bob thought he had nere! 
tasted anything so delicious! After tea he 
cuddled Pussy—correcting meanwhile so" 
of her exaggerated statements respecting |" 
blacks, such as“ Bad black man try to eat poc 
Pussy "; and when Fate in the shape of an 
elder sister had carried her off to bed, Bot 
ran out to help Will with the cows. 

He ventured to say shyly, “I arc 
work hard and help you more, now, WI | 
and his brother said, * I know youll he'p 
me grand, Bob; there'll be а lot of w0% 
jamming to do soon." TN 

The kind tone made Dob's heart a 
overflow with happiness. Everything ?* 
come right! He bad got back to his hom 
and, better still, he had got back to Goo 
ness and Truth. 

(To te contin: ed.) 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 
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ү "пех Appleby returned to the study he 
quite expected to find Hutton. 

“ГП have the whole thing out with the 
beggar,’ he said to himself; “theres 
nothing like going straight to the point. Old 
Hutt ‘li take anything from me." 

But no Hutton was there. 

“Bother him!” exclaimed Appleby ; “ then 
he's never got back, and he'll be on that 
exam. all day. Pollitt told me he thought 
they might be kept there by old Morley. I'll 
have another look at that book. After all, I 
can't believe His eye sought the shelf in 
vain. The book was gone. 

“Then Huiton has been back, and has 
taken it off! Wish I could have caught him 
first. Has he taken it to the shop? He can't 
know — and yet, how did he get hold of it?“ 

He stood drumming his fingers on the 
table, his brows wrinkled with perplexity. 

“Think I'll scoot down to that shop—now. 
I may be in time. It's Litchfield’s book and 
— yes, Ill go." 

Taking a short cut to the town, he walked 
along at а great pace, his mind full of trouble. 
Had he been less pre-occupied hc might have 
noticed that at one corner a boy, coming in 
the opposite direction and seeing him, made а 
rapid side-movement and dived into an 
entry, from which he only emerged when 
Appleby had safely passed his hiding place. 
Then tbe boy grinned, and went on his way. 

The old bookseller was sitting on the pile of 
books, engrossed in reading as before. Look- 
ing up as Appleby entered, he made his usual 
preliminary speech that he was very deaf, and 
waited for the customer to open his business. 

“Do you mind telling me,” began Appleby 
promptly, * whether you've bought a book 
this morning? " 

“ I buy a good many books," replied Yellow- 
face cautiously; “quite a quantity—quite a 
quantity. I give the best prices.” 

" Yes, yes, I know," said Appleby; “ but ——”’ 

Do you want to buy or to sell? " inquired 
the shopkeeper, getting down off the pile of 
books. 

"Neither," said Appleby. “I want to 
know if you've bought a book this morning— 
within the last hour." 

“Well, I might have done," admitted 
Yellow-face. 

“ Was the name Hutton ?” 

* Why, now I think of it, the name was 
Hutton." 

Fellow rather less in size than I am? 
Dark?“ queried Appleby. 

“Why,” replied Yellow-face, “I didn't 
notice particularly, and the light’s not very 
good here, but—yes-—I should say rather less 
taan you, and dark.” t 

"Did he give you а receipt for the 
money? " inquired Appleby, hoping to see 
the writing. | 

“No; it's not usual.” 

Is the book for sale again? Can you let 
me look at it? " | 

That's the book," said the old fellow, 
tiking it from a shelf; “a very valuable 
book —beautiful plates. Сап I sell it you?“ 

^I—think—not," murmured Appleby, 
turning the leaves. Ah! There was the 
entry in writing! Litchfield’s book, without 
a doubt of it! 

* You're sure the name was Hutton?” 
said he. 


„Sure,“ said the bookseller somewhat 


shortly. Пе did not care for all this crocs» 
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CHAPTER VIII. —GATHERING EVIDENCE. 


examination from one who was not going to 
be а customer. He began to feel some 
alarm lest, having handed over fifteen good 
shillings, he should find that the book had 
been stolen, or wrongly come by, and that 
he should make a loss over the transaction. 

Appleby's heart was as heavy as lead. 
He couldn't believe it of his chun, and yet — 
With a sudden resolution he said briskly : 

„What's your price for it?“ 

* Why," said Yellow-face, grasping at 
the possibility of getting rid of an article 
which might lead to trouble,“ it's worth five 
pound if a penny." 

“I daresay,’ replied Appleby quietly, 
“but I fancy you didn't give five pounds for 
it. Am I right in saying that you gave 
fifteen shillings?” 

“ You shall have it," went on the vendor 
of books, as though he had not heard the 
last speech —** you shall have it for -a guinea. 
There! Twenty-one shillings! А great 
sacrifice, but you're a young gentleman I 
should like to oblige." 
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Now Appleby had recently received a tip 
from a rich uncle of his who had been to see 
him at the school, and in his pocket at that 
moment he had a sovereign. He fingered 
this coin and cogitated. 

True, he had not seen Hutton, who had as 
yet had no chance of explaining anything, 
but the facts at present looked bad. ‘The 
book, if left there at the shop, was open for 
anyone to buy. Litchfield himself might 
see it there; inqairies would be made; and 
the wretehed thing traced back to the boy 
who sold it. 'The information which the 
shopkeeper had given to him might, and 
probably would, be given to anyone else. 

"If," thought Appleby—*' I don't say it 
will—but if it should prove that poor old 
Hutton went wrong over this, why, Га rather 
have the thing in my hands, or he might get 
himself into a scrape that would ruin him at 
Barford. 

“ГЇЇ give you a sovereign for it," he said 
aloud. 

" Done," said Yellow-face promptly; “a 
great bargain, and I've lost money on it, but 
you shall have it; I should like to oblige 

Өн? 
He took the gold piece, handed over the 


(To be continued.) 
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book, and Appleby, putting it under his arm, 
walked slowly home. 

That book might have been made of iron 
and have not only hung on Appleby’s arm, 
but been fastened with chains across his 
heart. With every step he took the thing 
seemed to grow heavier and more hateful. 
Again dnd again he said to himself,“ I won't 
believe it of him; he never wouid do it; I'll 
wait nnd see him before I let my mind even 
think about it." 

That was all very fine, but he had been 
accumulating a great mass of circumstantial 
evidence, and it was having its due effect. 


He remembered Hutton's own confession to 


him : that he had been out late on the night 
of the fire, and that it would have looked 
bad against him had that been known. 
Hutton had even begged him (Appleby) not 
to say anything about it. Then, too, how 
hot he had been against Litchfield! How he 
had threatened that he would like to do 
something which would justify the master's 
treatment of him. Heremembered Hutton’s 
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violent temper, generelly kept under control 
now, but on rare cceasions blazing forth, 
and, for the time, leaving him half-ma« 
and as though his very reason had de- 
parted. 

Then came the facts of that day. Appleby 
ran them over in his mind. Well; they 
only pointed one way, look at them in the 
most favourable light. 

He got back to his study, locked up the 
book in a drawer, and dropped down on 
to a chair with something very like a groan. 
Hutton had not yet come in, and the elder 
boy waited for him in a very unenviable state 
of mind. 

I wish to make it plain that I consider 
that Appleby's way of looking at things was 
hopelessly wrong. It is always a mistake 
to sit in judgment on our friends unheard ; 
and though Appleby had done what he had 
done entirely in his chum's interest, yet he 
was now in that state of mind which takes 
the prisoner to be guilty until he has proved 
his innocence. If Hutton could clear him- 
self, all well and good ; but if not— well, ıt 
would be an end to their friendship, and he 
felt that he Should never be able to believe 
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A Tasso, in go-ahead Japan, there is a 
special breed of fowls. The cock birds 
are cultivated on account of their tails, which 
grow to enormous lengths, some specimens 
having tails twenty feet long. The rearing 
of these birds is quite a special business. 
They are kept in high cages, with flat perches 
near the top, on which the birds sit, their 
tails hanging down; their principal food is 
rice. The hen bird has only as many inches 
of tail as the male's measures feet. The 
cock birds’ tails are about four feet long at 
the end of the first year, but the next year 
they attain their full length, of course grow- 
ing more rapidly. 

These birds are taken out for exercise every 
fine day, a man walking wherever they go, 
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to see that their tails do not touch the ground 
—quite a royal procession. — Well-grown 
specimens fetch between nine and ten pounds 
sterling. 
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Those birds remind me of a certain breed 
of sheep tbat are also unable to take care of 
their own tails. They inhabit the Steppes 
of Russia, their tails develop enormously, and, 
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SOME TALES OF TAILS. 
Bv A. J. WALL. 


in order that they may be carried more com- 
fortably, gu-carts are attached to them, into 
which their tails are packed. What would 
little Bo-peep say to this ? 

Talking of tails, we are reminded that 
those of the peacocks are remarkable, but 
are too well known to need describing. I 
remember how my imagination was stirred 
by reading a description of a flock of these 
beautiful birds at roost in a tropical forest. 

Of ап equally decorative order with the 
peacock's tail is that of the lyre-bird of New 
Zealand, so called from the tail-feathers 
taking the shape of an ancient lyre-frame. 
If the poor birds did but know it, they would 
regret the fact that their tails are so beauti- 
ful, because it is the cause of their being 


Quite a Royal Procession. 


almost exterminated. Their tails are used 
for household ornaments and fetch as much 
as thirty shillings per pair; they grow to 
about a yard in length. The lyre-birds are 
sometimes known as the mountain phea- 
sants, on account of their being partial to the 
mountainous parts. 

A familiar inhabitant of Australia that is 
plenteously provided with tail is the kangaroo, 
of which one species was discovered as far 
back as 1711 by Le Brun. They are a 
numerous family, and in 1770 
Captain Cook brought home a 
sketch of a kangaroo, made 
from one that he captured, and 
which had a much larger tail 
than the Le Brun specimen had. 
The chief use made by the 
animal itself of its tail is to 
keep the balance true; but men 
have discovered by experience 
that the tail makes excellent 
soup, and now tinned kangaroo’s 
tail is almost thought as much 
of as ox-tail. When in Aus- 
tralia, and crossing a desert in 
a train, I was much amused by 
the leisurely way in which the 
kanguroos hopped away as the 
train passed. When feeding, 
their tails have the appearance 
of large pump-handles. 

Not unlike miniature kanga- 
roos, although belonging to the 
rodent section, are the jerboas, 
which are found in Egypt. Most 
remarkable for swiftness of 
motion, it takes a greyhound 
all its time tocatch them. They congregate, 
like rabbits, in colonies and live in burrows, 
are very shy, and when frightened make off 
by leaps about four feet in height. I give 
you a sketch. I fancy the tail must help the 
jerboa in the spring from the ground, and 
certainly should steady it on alighting. Of 
very similar habits and form is the jumping 
hare of Africa. 


-its head ! 


When you get fourteen inches of tail to 
about four inches of body and head, one is 
inclined to ask with Lord Dundreary as to 
„Whether the head waggles the tail, or 


whether the tail waggles the head ? " But tbe 
above proportions are those of the Whidah 
bird, one of the most vain and dandified 0! 
little creatures, which is found in the king 
dom of Whidah, in Guinea, and derives its 
name therefrom. It seems as though the 
size and weight of its tail had quite turned 
Anyway, to see it strutting about 


and every now and then glancing proudly 
back at its tail is most laughable. _ "m 
It is curious to note that in all birds, wit 


A Jerboa. 


one exception, nature has given th 
plumage and longer taila to the males. ? 
trogon is a most gorgeously and handsom®: 
aristocratic little chap. The prepondera m 
colour of its plumage is a brilliant 8°) 
one, and it can “a tale unfold,” about g^ 
times the length of its body. 
scribing the royal menagerie 
Mexico, mentions, this o] bird as 
е 
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amongst the inmates of a menagerie which 
must have been on а gigantic scale, for three 
hundred men were employed to look after it! 
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seem to realise what fear means. Their 
principal native place is South America. 
The Brazilian goat-sucker has a forked 
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Whidsh Bird. 


I give you & sketch of one of the very 
numerous family of humming-birds. It has, 
as you will perceive, в tail about twice the 


Trogon. 


length of its body. Tiny as these birds are, 
they are of а most valorous disposition, and 
have been known to attack even man him- 
self when he happened to go too near the 
nest. Their martial instincta often compel 
these humming little morsela to attack much 
larzer birds than themselves; they do not 


tail; it consists of two stiff, tapering feathers, 
which give great grace to the little bird, 
which is about the size of our blackbird. 
Some oí the kingfisher tribe have long tails, 
but these are mostiy found in New Guinea 
and Northern Australia. It is curious to 
notice that very often in these long-tailed 
birds they do not shed the longer feathers at 
the time they moult the others. 

I feel that I ought to mention monkeys. 
Of course, in the tropical forest they inhabit 
some of the long-tailed monkeys make great 
use of their tails, suspending themselves by 
them from the hanging creepers. 1% is very 
common to see two or three monkeys hany- 
ing from one another's tails. 

Now it seems the lemurs will be offended 


if not mentioned. They have long tails, 
and, in some cases, highly ornamental ones 
—to wit, the ring-tailed lemur. There is а 
little anima! the tarsier, a native of Borneo, 
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that has not only a long tail, but long feet 
also, and its action is somewhat like a frog’s. 
A РіЦоигиѕ Lowti isa dainty little creature; 


A pteryx. 


it lives in trees, and is as active as a squirrel ; 
its tail is very curious, being long and round, 
covered with scales. The end is ornamented 
with a series of stiff hairs, and Jooks as if 
intended for a fan to be used in hot weather. 

As I began this paper by describing the bird 
with the longest tail of any known species, 
I do not think I can conclude better than by 
calling your attention to a bird that proves 
an exception to the genera] rule by having, 


A Ptilourus Lowii. 


instead of a tail, only the place where a tail 
ought to grow. I (daresay you have guessed 
that I allude to the apteryx. This curious 
bird is a native of New Zealand, and is called 
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by the Maoris the kiwi.“ They hunt them 
with dogs, or, knowing their nocturnal habits, 
they suddenly confront them with a lighted 
torch, which seems to quite stupefy the birds, 
as they then make no attempt to escape. The 
natives look upon their flesh asa great delicacy. 


A CHAT WITH 


Г was at the оћісеѕ of the Rugby Union 
that I had my chat with Mr. G. H. 
Harnett of Kent County Union and the 
famous International Referee, and what he 
does not know about the game must surely 
be hardly worth knowing. His first advice 
is that boys should pay for their own sport, 
and he is against the professional system 
and stands amazed that some are content to 
live only for play. ** England has no room 
for mere players, we need workers, and I 
want boys to play, but only to enjoy it after 
labouring honestly and earnestiy with head 
or hand.” 

Mr. Harnett is a well-known Christian 
worker and Churchman. It is only on a 
recent Sunday that he was reading Psalm civ. 
in the church. and as he gave it out his own 
little girl said audibly, * Mother, is father 
going to talk about the C.I.V.s?"' (the City 
Imperial Volunteers). The great player, 
veteran in age but with a voung and fearless 
heart, was more nonplussed than ever he 
had been in the wildest “scrum.” But to 
our chat. 

“Tell me, how old is Rugby Football?“ 

“Well, I hardly know; but my club — the 
Wasps --was founded thirty-seven years ago, 
and still exists and runs three teams. I 
should think, perhaps, that is one of the 
oldest clubs. But the game is still un 
amateur one—there are no paid players, no 
paid referees, and those of us who take part 
in it give our time and pay for our own 
sport. That is our pride, and I hope also to 
show you that the popular delusions ubout 
the roughness of the game are quite erro- 
neous. Year by year ‘Progress’ is our 
watchword, and we emphasise the true spirit 
of play: A manly game for boys.” 

“Is it not a fact that the Rugby game 
depends on the exertion of physical force, 
and that it is not suitable for boys ? ” 

“ No; there is as much science in our 
game as in the Association code. Look at 
the young people who play it. Do not our 
publie schools turn out some of our best 
and bravest men in all departments of life ? 
Do you think that schools like Bedford 
Grammar School, the Blackheath Proprietary 
School, Blundell's School (where Dr. Temple 
was educated), Cheltenham College. Christ's 
Hospital. Clifton. College, Dulwieh College, 
Epsom College, Haileybury College, Marl- 
borough College, Merchant Taylors’ School, 
Oakham School, Oundle School, Rugby, 
Sherborne, Tonbridge, Wellington, and Whit- 
gift Schools would be allowed to play if the 
game were rough? No; it rather seems that 
the better class encourage the game. 

“It is the same at the Hospitals and Univer- 
sities. At Oxford, where V. H. Cartwright 
the promising cricketer whose début the 
.O. P.“ referred to last vear—is the secre- 
tary, twelve of the colleges have clubs. At 
Cambridge, where J. V. Bedell-Sivriglit was 
secretarv, no less than seventeen of the 
colleges have clubs; and in the football world 
the meeting of Light and Dark Dlues far out- 
weighs any other event. No; it is a libel 
often uttered, but the referee interferes at 
once if he notices rough or foul play or mis- 
conduct; and if the player is ordercd off the 
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Thinking of these tailless birds calls to 
mind a good story of a young girl who, 
when she wanted to clinch any argument, 
always said, " Seen it." On one particular 
occasion she was trying to convince her 
little sister of the truth of the old wheeze 
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RUGBY FOOTBALL: 
MR. HARNETT 
[By А B. O. P.“ SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. | 


ground he is reported to the Union, who 
can suspend him for any length of time. 
It may seem arbitrary, but our players must 
be gentlemen, or they cannot play under our 
code.” 

* But the serummage ?” 

“Well, yes. There are penalties ifa player 
falls down in the всгипипане, or if a player 
prevents an opponent who is down from 
getting up. No one must illegally tackle 
or charge. No player, not himself running 
at the ball, may charge an opponent or 
obstruct him if he is not holding the ball. 
There is no opportunity for paying off old 
scores or spite. More than that, the referee, 
who is aided by touch judges, who have 
no power of action—-only advice is given— 
has absolute power, and all irregularities nre 
provided for, and, in the case of any luw being 
broken or any irregularity of play occurring 
on the part of either side, not otherwise pro- 
vided for, the referee has full power. Mark 
well, too, that huiking, or what we call 
* hacking-over ' and * tripping-up' are illegal. 
More than that, the official has full power 
to decide what part of a player's dress, includ- 
ing boots and projections thereon, buckles, 
rings, etc., are dangerous; and having once 
decided that any part is dangerous, shall 
order such player to remove the sume, and 
shall not allow him to take further part in 
the game until such be removed. What can 
be more severe than this? ” 

* Have you a close season ? ”’ 

“Yes; we say it is illegal to play football 
where gate-money is taken between April 21 
and September 1; and if Easter falls on that 
date, then the close time commences from 
the Wednesday in Easter week. We have 
no wish to encroach upon the cricket season, 
and there is no rivalry between the games. 
As a matter of fact, I am very fond of cricket 
myself.” 

“In the Association game there is a great 
ditliculty about the ‘ off '-side rule. How is 
it in your game?” 

* Well, it is simplicity itself, and, indeed, I 
think our rules are easier than the Associa- 
tion code. A player is placed off.side if he 
enters a scrummage from his opponents’ side, 
or if the ball has been kicked, touched, or 
is being run with by one of his own side 
behind him. А player can be off-side in his 
opponents’ side; in goal, but not in his 
own, except where one of his side takes a 
free kick behind his goal-line. in which case 
all of his side must be behind the ball when 
kicked. An off-side player is placed on- 
side—when an opponent has run five vards 
with the ball; or when tho ball has been 
kicked by or has touched an opponent ; or 
when one of his side has run in tront of him 
with the ball; or when one of his side has 
run in front of him, having kicked the ball 
when behind him.” 

“Is the Rugby game spreading?“ 


“ Yes—in Canada and other parts. Per. 
haps its stronghold is Britain. We have 


had 40,000 people to see a game between 
one of the great Welsh clubs and an 
English team. In London we do not get 
such large crowds. A Canadian team cine 
over here last November; they were ull 


ON THE 


that if she held up a guinea-pig by its 
tail its eyes would drop out; and, as 
the youngster seemed somewhat dubious, 
the elder girl wound up with the usual 
“Seen it," which of course settled all 
doubts. 


GAME. 


amateurs, and played through the chief 
towns of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
gave u very good account of themselves. 
Next year the New Zealand team will be 
over, and will play a series of matches. We 
have had а team out in South Africa, but 
they have not done as well as could be ex. 
pected, In Seotland the game is flourishing. 
and anyone who knows anything of the gaine 
always goes to see the match with England. 
Then the counties have a great many matches, 
and, at least in our game, the teams are the 
product of the shires, by birth or residence. 
What we will not allow is that men shall be 
picked from all over the place - play where 
they like. No; I don't like the importation 
of players from here, there, and everywhere. 
You may get а team and not one member 
has ever lived in the county, or within two 
hundred miles of it, and has no connection 
with it; but anyone who has a lot of money 
has only to get two dozen Scotchmen or 
Irishmen together, call them by the name of 
any town, pay them, and no one can say 
anything. This only induces spurious sport. 
It means а hateful rivalry ; it makes play the 
chief business of life; and anyone with a long 
purse couid form and make a fortune out of 
the kicking powers of others. No; our cod» 
steers clear of all this. Yes; the county 
strugzles are very keenly fought out indeed; 
and Devon, Durham, Kent, Gloucestershire, 
Middiesex, Cheshire, Surrey, Yorkshire, 
Somerset, Cumberland, all play the game, and 
the county contests last from October 15 to 
March. After the county championship 
there are other matches.” 

"Is not football safe in the hands of the 
men who at present influence it?” 

“Yes, perhaps Lord Kinnaird and the Clear, 
the men who honestly uphold the grandes: 
traditions of sport ; but will they always be 
there to do it? Suppose that the influence 
of men like G. Rowland Hill, who is a weil- 
known Christian worker, was non-existent. 
Ido not wish to be priggish, but, honestly. 
if it were not tor the right sort of men the 
game might degencrate greatly. That is why 
l ask boys to be above ‘cadging’ for their 
own play. Again, let them fight shy of the 
‘guessing competitions’ which are intro- 
ducing a new element in sport. They area 
mere gamble. Thousands who never play ог 
see a match are tempted in this way. Let me 
ask boys not to be thus tempted. Betting woul 
soon follow and the first step to ruin be taken. 

* Lastly, as an old player, you cannot du 
better than play for your side. I know this 
and I emphasise it. 

As to roughness, there is perhaps not a 
public school in the United Kingdom worthy 
of the name where the Rugby game is no: 
appreciated. If it brings out all that is bes: 
about life, can you grumble at our support ot 
it? The spectacle of 6,000 paid players wh» 
have lived only for football, and made money 
out of it, means to me 6,000 wasted lives." 

As to smoking, Mr. Harnett has given it 
up. When he went to referee in an Inter- 
national-match he accepted all the cigarettes 
that were offered: him, and they numbered 
по less than 274.« * I am a better man with- 
out it," he says. 
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THE “В.0.Р." FOOTBALL PLAYER: 


A SERIES 


I.— CAPTAINCY. 


OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES BY FOOTBALL EXPERTS. 


Бү T. FannELL, of West Ham United and Southampton. 


1 captain of а football team is usually a 

player of experience, and his duties аге 
not so arduous as those of his brother in the 
cricket field; but still he has to be a leader 
of men, and a master of tactics in more ways 
than one. It is so in the paid teams, and it 
must be more so in the boy teams, where 
everything depends on goodwill. Hence 
the captain must be in touch with his 
team. 

Now, on the field the captain is responsible 
for the behaviour of his men, and he has 
also other powers. For instance, the rule is 
that the duration of the game shall be ninety 
minutes, but if one side wishes to play short 
time, the referee must be notified, and it can 
only be done by the mutual agreement of 
both captains. And while the referee must 
allow for time wasted, or lost through acci- 
dent or other cause, the captains should be 
informed when such an allowance is made. 

Another thing is tbat, in competitions, 
where after a drawn game an extra half-hour 
is necessary, the captains must toss again 
for choice of ends, and play must be a quarter 
of an hour each way. 

There is yet another thing that a captain 
may have to do, and that is to see that 
proper boots are worn; no nails in the wrong 
place, no gutta-percha can be used. If 
captains have a doubt, then remember that 
the referce's duty, if usked, is to examine 
the players’ boots; and the instructions to 
referees say : 

It is the referec's duty, if asked, to ex- 
amine the players' boots before the match. 
The referee must order off the field of play 
for the remainder of the game any player 
whom, during the progress of the play, he 
finds wearing: 

“ (a) Nails not flush with the leather. 

* (b) Metal plates or projections. 

““ (c) Gutta-percha on his boots or on his 
shin-guards. 

* (d) Barson solesor heels of his boots that 
do not extend from side to side of the boot, 
that are less than $ in. wide, more than 
à in. deep, and not more transverse and tlat." 

See then, captains, that your players are 
not, whether through ignorance or otherwise, 
infringing this law. Many of the boots sold 
ready-made for football are wrongly studded, 


and some are fitted with metal clips for the 
lace-holes, which are very dangerous, as are 
also projecting buckles on the shin-guards. 
This is a very serious thing for a player, for 
he may not go and change his boots during 
the progress of a game, but must leave the 
field altogether, which might be an awkward 
matter for his side. 

Now in most clubs the captain will select 
his team, and if he wants to make a change 
will advise the committee. No man should 
be a leader in football unless he is patient 
and cheery. More than that, he must not 
shout and order about on the field of play. 
If a player makes a mistake, he should be 
told quietly, and when he is alone. Show 
him what you would have done. 

During play the captain will be tried 
greatly, and he will do his best to find out 
the weak spots in the ranks of the enemy. 
So I would say to the young captain: If your 
team has the lead you must tell your backs 
and half-backs to clear well up the field and 
not hesitate with the ball, and at the same 
time the forwards should be kept as far up 
the field as the rule will allow to prevent the 
strengthening of the attack. 

My team are total abstainers, and to-day 
it is a common thing to find this. 

Go and watch a captain in a good match. 
Such a man is Ernest Needham, who is not 
only the captain of the Sheflield United, but 
several times an International player. But, 
captains, you must learn the rules; be fair, 
keep cool, and remember to be gentlemen. 
The “ knocking " days are, happily, over, and 
to-day no bad language is tolerated. In the 
future, whether paid or unpaid, a player will 
have to be au educated, decent citizen, for 
public opinion will have nothing else. 

I had two seasons at Stoke апа played for 
England and Ireland. Then four seasons at 
Southampton, when I captained, and kicked 
for my side 130 gouls, and it was indeed a 
busy time for me. I got on all right, how- 
ever, with the people, and when I left they 
gave me a gold presentation watch. "Then I 
had a season with New Brighton Tower, 
Liverpool. I have been chosen five times 
for the Southern League, and in junior foot- 
ball I captained Staffordshire against Cheshire. 
I also played in th» game Professionals v. 


Amateurs, which has now given way to North 
v. South. 

The Internationals in England and Scotlan | 
are the most popular players. These bring 
the biggest gates. Honour, rivalry, keen but 
good, produces very often a great struggle. 
In Ireland I think the gates are about the 
same, and the Irishmen are very hard to beat 
when playing in Belfast or Dublin. They 
give an excellent game in every way. The 
football on the Distillery ground is very good 
indced. | 

Captains must support the referee, who, 
like the “ pro," has a good many masters to 
please, both among the players and the 
public. The position is a very unthankful 
one, though, on the whole, matters are much 
better than they were. No professional 
worth his salt objects to the suppression of 
rough play. There can be no doubt in the 
minds of thoughtful men that much of the 
deep-rooted prejudice against the game is 
mainly due to the rough way in which it used 
to be played. Some of the veterans can tell 
you sorry stories on this point. 

The spectators like to see plenty of goals 
won, and they do not appreciate a hard 
struggle where no points may be score. 
Our West Ham crowd take an interest in the 
game, but they like us to score quickly. Yet 
I believe that year by year the game grows 
better, and players are more unselfish. Most 
men now play for their side, and personal 
vainglory is not sought for. 

The game has lu'terly advanced by leaps 
and bounds, but I think it is mainly due to 
the fact that the Cup came south. Many a 
club owes its good position financially to 
some such chance as this. Success may 
make the fortune of a club, its directors, and 
shareholders. 

Every captain should have experience and 
get a good example, and should play a gentle- 
manly game. He must not allow himself to 
lose his temper or to talk. When vou claim 
n free kick say what for, and not shout“ foul," 
which muy mean one of a dozen offences. 
As you respect the rules and play the game, 
so will players and spectators act. And, 
whatever your position, be unseltisn when 
you have to dribble. 

(Ty be continued.) 


SATURDAY PLEASANT BICYCLE SPINS: 


ENT and Surrey arc the two most beautiful 
Home Counues, and the cycle run about 
to be described in the present article is one 
of the prettiest border rides to be had out of 
Loudon. A glance at our sketch map will 
show the wculd-be rider how the trip is 
tuken. Leaving London by the well-known 
Brighton Road, we pass through Croydon 
and on to Warlingham and Limpsfield. Неге 
we leave the main road and take the leafy 
by-road to Crowhurst and Lingfield. Then, 
turning eustwards. we cross the Kent and 
Surrey border, indicated on our map by the 
dotted line, and reach Edenbridge. Our 
homeward route is through Westerham, 
Keston, Wickham, to Croydon. 
The disadvantage of living in London 


THE KENT AND SURREY BORDER. 


(Written and Illustrated by WALTER DEXTER.) 


from a cycling point of view is the fact that 
so many miles of town have to be traversed 
before the open country is reached. In the 
present instance we have over eleven miles 
of tram-lined road before South Croydon is 
reached ; and, until we reach South Croydon, 
we do not catch even a glimpse of the 
country. I would therefore advise the cyclist 
to take train to Croydon and so avoid the 
“fag,” if not danger, which besets one who 
essays to cycle through the crowded streets. 

Of course there are ways to avoid the 
traflic, but they mostly occasion a lengthy 
détour, and are difficult to find unless you 
have some one with you to show the way. 
The only safe way to avoid the traffic and 
the expense of the railway is to rise carly in 


the morning and do the journey from 
London to Croydon before seven o'clock. 
This early-morning cycling is delightful, and 
I heartily recommend you to try it. 

The main road to Croydon takes us over 
London Bridge. down the Borough to the 
Elephant and Castle public-house. Here 
take the tram-lined road to the right of the 
Elephant and Castle and continue for three- 
quarters of a mule to the Horns at Kenning- 
ton. At the fork.road а little farther on 
bear to the left, skirting the boundary of 
Kennington Park. then to the right alony 
the Brixton Road into Brixton. Then comes 
the ascent 6f Brixton Mill, followed by a 
rising and falling. vroad through Streatham, 
Norbury, and Thornton IIcath to Croydon. 
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The road continues straight through the 
town for a mile and a-half, when the tram- 
lines end. The road forks here, the right- 
hand road being the main Brighton Road, 


the road to the left leading to Warlingham. 
Our way lies along this latter road. 

Those approaching Croydon from the 
Greenwich end of London will find an easy 
by-road route to Croydon as follows: Leave 
by the Lewisham Road and continue into 
the Bromley Road. At Southend Ponds turn 
to the right to Beckenham. There is a short 
descent after passing the church, with a turn 
to the right at the bottom. The road con- 
tinues up and down to the end of the village ; 
here bear to the right, and at one mile farther 
on, at the fork, bear again to the right to 
Elmers End. Bear to the left out from the 
village, pass over the railway bridge and 
along & winding lane through Woodside, to 
where the tram-lines commence. Неге take 
the turning to the left, and at the end of the 
road turn to the right to East Croydon 
station. Thence the way is wood-paved. 

Being at the tram terminus at South 
Croydon, we take the left-hand fork for 
Warlingham, four miles distant. At once 
the road ascends; the surface is none too 
good, but there is no need to walk the first 
half-mile, for there is a longer climb a little 
later on, which had better be walked, to San- 
derstead, one and a-half mile from South 
Croydon. We have some fine views on the 
right over Purley and Riddlesdown, which 
well repay the stiff climb. After leaving 
Sanderstead the road is fairly undulating for 
two and a-quarter miles to Upper Warling- 
ham. 

The church at the north of the village is 
caid to be the first in which the service as 
arranged by Edward vi. was used. There 
is в painted-glass window recording this fact. 
We keep to the left-hand road at the Leather 
Bottle Inn, and then the right road at the 
next fork. We now cross Worms Heath, the 
toad ascending all the time until we reach 
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Botley Hill. Here five roads meet; ойга is 
the one to Limpsfield, which takes us down 
Titsey Hill—a very steep descent a mile in 
length. 

Unless you are well ac- 
quainted with the hill you 
should not ride it even with 
a good brake, as there is a 
вһагр bend at the foot. The 
road across Worms Heath 
and down Titsey Hill has & 
romantic aspect; signs of 
habitation are but few, and 
the woods on either side lend 
& charm to the loneliness of 
the scene.  Titsey Church 
makes a pretty picture as we 
view it descending the hill. 
The road passes through the 
fine grounds of Titsey Place, 
the home of the Gresham 
family. 

The road continues down- 
hill for one and a-balf mile 
into Limpsfield, where, at the 
eross-road leading from God- 
stone to Westerham, we take 


a lane directly opposite, 
which directs us to East 
Grinstead. 


We have now several miles 
of Surrey lanes to tra- 
verse; the roads (or lanes 
rather) hereabouts are many 
and the way a little intricate, 
but if you keep straight 
ahead, followinz the sign- 
posts directing to East Grin- 
stead, you will not go very 


far wrong. In 
about three miles 
the road takes a 
decided bend to 
the right, and in 
less Шап two 
miles we reach 
the very tiny vil- 
lage of Crowhurst. 
The church has a 
high spire, and, 
standing on high 
ground, it is a 
landmark for 
some few miles 
around. 

In the church- 
yard isthe famous 
yew-tree, of which 
we give a photo- 
graph. It is esti- 
mated to be over 
1,500 years of age 
and its girth at 
five feet from the 
ground is thirty- 
two feet. The in- 
terior is hollow 
and capable of 
seating several 
people. The door 
leading to the 
inside is kept 
locked, but the 
key can be ob- 


tained at the 
vicarage. 
About two 


miles of easy road brings us to Lingfield — 
a village containing several picturesque 
timber-fronted houses that are a delight to 
the antiquary, the artist, and the photo- 


grapher. The Star Inn, lately renovated, 
is a little incongruous in the midst of euch a 
quaint assembly; but even the Star Inn 
has not been completely restored—it is only 
the front of it that has been rebuilt, and 
the back, visible from the road, still remains 
much as it has been for some hundreds of 
years. 

Lingfield Church is full of interest, from 
its stained-glass windows and its carved oak, 
to its interesting monuments to the departed 
great. It vas formerly a collegiate church 
(the old college was pulled down a hundred 
years ндо or more), and its present length is 
140 feet and width 70 feet. 

One of the most interesting relics of the 
olden time to be seen at Lingfield is St. 
Peter’s Cross, or village cage, as it is variously 
called. It is to be found on the village green 
beside the village pond. The present build. 
ing has a double history. St. Peter's Cross 
was a shrine built to accommodate a couple 
of worshippers at а time. Originally the 
summit was capped with а cross, but that 
has gone long ago, &nd now a basin which 
was found some years ago in the chalybeate 
spring on Lingfield Common serves in its 
stead. The village cage is that portion 
of the little building which lies behind the 
cross; it was formerly а lock-up for vaga- 
bonds апа such like, and, no doubt, were it 
in use to-day, many a so-called scorching 
cyclist” would have been made acquainted 
with its interior. 

Our next point from Lingfield is Eden. 
bridge, four and a-half miles distant. We 
cross the Kentish border some one and 
a-half mile before reaching the latter town. 

Returning to the Star Inn, we continue 


Crowhurst Church. 


past it for about three-quarters of a mile, 
when we turn to. the right and have s 
delightful ride of about four miles into 
Edenbridge—a quiet, quaint old town with a 
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The Giant Yew, Crowhurst. 


unique sign for its hostelry, the Crown Hotel, which sign spans 
the road. 

For Westerham we bear to the left in the High Street and 
have û slightly uphill climb to Crockham Hill, a little over three 
miles distant. Then comes the short, steep ascent of Crockham 
Hill. At the top we have the village of Kent Hatch, where we turn 
to the right and have a splendid mile of falling ground, and, just 
before entering Westerham, five and a quarter miles from Eden- 
bridge, we skirt on the left the park of Squerryes Court, in which 
the p itty little Kentish river, the Darent, rises. 

Westerham, as no doubt my readers know, boasts of having 

the birthplace of that gallant general James Wolfe, who 
Ше on the Heights of Abraham, and Squerryes Court plays 
bart in the history of the boyhood of the brave soldier. 
founds is an urn upon a pedestal, and on it the following 
on may be seen: 
“Here first was Wolfe with martial ardour fired, 
lere first with glory's brightest flame inspired ; 
7 "This spot, so sacred, will for ever claim 

A proud alliance with ita hero's name." 


itor! of it is that during the Christmas holidays of 1741 
young George Warde, son of the owner of Squer- 
туе were playing on this spot when a letter bearing a commission 
to his father’s regiment of marines was put into young Wolfe's 
hands. But the lad was destined to be a soldier and not a sailor, 
for, within four months from that date, he had exchanged his 
| Commission and had joined the Twelfth Regiment of Foot. 
Wolfe’s birthplace is at the other end of the village, beyond 
А drinking-fountain, where the road dips down to the right to 
rasted. 
The second house on the right, with a couple of great firs, 
one on either side of the gateway, is the vicarage, and here 
General Wolfe first saw the light. The vicarage, however, was not 


the home of the Wolfe family ; they lived at the corner house on 
the left, a little farther down the road, opposite another road 
leading to Edenbridge. This latter house is now known as Quebec 
House, in honour of its hero. In those days it was called 
“ Spiers.” 

Returning to the fountain in the High Street, the London Road 
is reached by the little turning to the right of the fountain, and, 
bearing to the right on reaching the bottom, we pass some pictur 
esque almshouses on the right, and then the station. From this 
point the road begins to ascend gradually for about a mile to the 
foot of Betsoms Hill (better known as Westerham Hill, and famous 
in hill-climbing contests), one of the most dangerous hills in 
Kent. We shall experience no danger, however, for we have to 
ascend it, and there is not much danger in that, except if you 
should attempt to cycle up it: to attempt that would be foolish- 
ness. Once at the top, however, we can rest, and enjoy the 
splendid view spread out before and behind us. 

Mounting our saddles, we can free-wheel the greater part of the 
five miles between the top of the hill and the corner of Keston 
Common, just beyond the church. Continuing straight on would 
bring us into the main road to Bromley; a prettier route is to cross 
Keston Common bv turning to the left, to the village of Keston, 
а famous afternoon resort for cyclists. "There are many cottages 
here, providing tea for cyclists and pedestrians, and before we 
leave for home it will be just as well to take a stroll to see the 
pretty series of ponds and a spring, known as Cesar’s Well, 
which gives birth to the River Ravensbourne. Holwood Park is 


The Village Cage, Lingf id. 


close at hand, and visitors are permitted to enjoy the beauties 
which it possesses. The footpath across the park leads to a seat 
under a venerable oak. This seat was erected to commemorate 
the spot on which, after an earnest conversation with the younger 
Pitt, Wilberforce resolved to bring forward in Parliament the 
question of the abolition of the slave trade. Beyond Keston is 
Hayes Common, across which is Hayes village, in which we bear 
to the right to Bromley, ten miles from London. The rest of the 
ride is straight forward, and no doubt too well Known to need any 
further instructions in the present article. 


* 
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A BOY HERO HONOURED. 


A пот of fifteen, by name William Jewell, has been, 
nt Bristol. presented with the bronze medal of the Royal 
Humane Society and other awards, for saving at various 
times seven children from drowning in the river. 
Sometime ago King Edward sent him a message of 
appreciation and suggested that Le should join the 
Nave. but his mother, who is a widow with a family, 
would not consent, avd the youth will be anprenticed 
as a carpenter, A sum of GUL. whieh bas been sub- 
scribed, will be paid in weekly instalments, 


YET ANOTHER B. O. P.“ BOAT. 


D. N. W. WRITES from St. Osyth. Coleliester : 
* [ enclose two photos of inv boat built {rom directions 
in the 24th vol. ot tlie BOLPS 


Brother, sister, and friend of the builder 
on board. 


* T launched her last February. The first time I went 
in ber she leaked а great deal, but I caulked Ler where 
she lewked, and now she із quite a dry boat. She sails 
very well and is greatly admired hy my friends. Му 
brother and a friend went about forty miles ronnd the 
Essex coast in her in just twelve hours.“ 


ate 


A Bannapos reader sends us the two following: 


A WORD CATCH. 
An ong the many catches which turn up, the follow'ng 
{з pec Барк as good os азу. Ask a friend (whose know- 
leige of Latin is limite) whether he or she will 
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pronounce some Latin words spelled to him or her. On 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, you proceed to 
spell out some easy words, such аз, o-m-n-i-5-u-a, 
&-m-a-v-i-s-t-i, h-o-m-i-p-e-s. Now spell the English 
worl sometimes, in syllables, somewhat as follows: 
to-me-ti-mes. In nine cases out of ten this will be 
taken asa Latin word, and pronounced sométimes or 
some such way, The person's fare on being shown his 
mistake is à study worthy of a comic artist. 


A WIRE PUZZLE. 


(The following is an attempt to describe a clever 
little puzzle which many * B.O.P. -ites may not yet 
have seen, ] 

First of all take n piece of moderately thin wire and 
hend it in the shape of heart (fig. 1). Another piece 
is then bent as fig. 2: it is essentinl chat the loops a, et 
suould fit over the projecting pieces, b. of the first piece. 
A third piece 13 bent at the top, pushed through the 
loops e, a of fig. 2, and bent at the bottom ; fig. 3 shows 
the third piece complete, and the dotted line in fig. 2 
slows it in position ; the upright loops c. c (fly. 3) 


y a € 
е 
Fia. J. Еа. 2. Fic. 3. 
must. of course, be too large to pass throueh the 
horizontal loops a, a (fiz, 2). and piece 3 should be lony 
enough to slide between the loops of piece 2. 

We are thus left with (ro parts. Now slip one of 
the loops а (fiz. 2) over Тоор b (fiir, I). Aud pull down 
uutil stopped bv the top of the heart. Pass loop с 
(tig. 3) through loop b. so that it comes above the plane 
of the heart, instead of underneath, Next puch loop 
e up loop b, until it slips of. It will be found that the 
parts are linked together. The puzzle is to unlink 
them. This is inst the reverse of the process described 
above, and will be exceedingly trying to anyone who 


. 


has not seen the parts put together. 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 18. 
By J. J. QTINLIVAN (LONDON). 
BLACK 


Wp 


WY 
A 


White to move and win. 


An easy "shot" composed in a natural 
setting, which our readers are invited to 


solve by postcard, and express their views 
about. 


Sol C TIN TO PnaonLEM No. 17. 
By E. B. Hickox (Гохрох). 


Position: Black men on 2. 5, б, 9, 10, 
kings on 11, 12, 20, 25. White men on 7, 
16. 17. 21, 28. 31, 32, kings on 13, 19. 
White to move nnd win. 


GAMES. 
Gase No. 15.— BRISTOL " ОрЕхтхО. 


The following game is intended as а com. 
parative study with our “ Scientific Opening" 
No.9 (~ Bristol ") — сее“ B.O.P.” Feb. 21, 1903. 


11—16 27821 14-21 13— 6 
24—20 11. 15 25 —22 2-25 
16--19 32—97 11—10 31—27 
23—16 4 -12 20--11 25—30 
12—19 29 —17 1—16 27—25 
22-15 (a)3— 8 24—90 15—18 
9 —14 17 —13 10— 14 23 —16 
18— 9 ()1— 75061) 20—11 30—23 
5 —14 27 —23 21- 25 28 -94 
25—22 8—11 30—21 ete. 
8—11 23 – 16 14—17 Drawn. 
20—25 12— 19 21—14 

4— 8 (с)21—17 6— 9 


(a) In “Scientific Opening" No. 9, this 
move was inadvertently stated as the losing 
move, 

(>) In the same study we here showed tha: 
8 -11 was in reality the losing move. The 
move in the text (1—5) is a safe alternative; 
and in fact 15 —18 is quite safe also. 

(c) The student will observe by comparison 
that this sacrifice and after-pluy is somewhat 
similar to the winning attack shown in note 
(Vof * Scientific Opening" No.9. Butin the 
altered situation it is not powerful enourh to 
win. The text-book authorities show that 
instead of 21—17 etc., 25 —22 also draws. 


VARIATION (1). 


(1448—11 (719 23 10—17 8—17 
21--17 ` 26—19 22 -26 9-1 
14—21 25-29 7-3 18 2 
25—22 811 19 -16 1— 6 

(6111—16 29 –17 12 19 1-10 
90—11 14— 9 23-16 7-4 
7—16 17—14 6—10 15—11 
24 - 20 9— 5 16-11 14-1 
10 —14 14—18 10-15 22-23 
20—11 (31—277 26 – 93 17-22 
14—18 (4)18 —14 2— 6 25-0 
22—17 28 - 91 20 —16 22-15 
18 23 14-10 15—19 20—75 
27—18 24 20 23—27 5-1 
15—22 10—14 6—10 25-2 
1l1—4 11-15. 11— 7 1257 
22—25 14—10 10-15 11-1 
8— 4 27—23 7—2 6— 3 
25— 99 10—14 3— 8 7-11 
4— 8 15--18 13— 9 9—li 
29—25 14—10 15-18 29-2 
17—14 18—22 16—11 14-10 


19—23 32—14 8—15 15—18 
12—26 9—18 5—9 17-21 
31—29 17—14 21—17 18—22 
25—18 10—17 9—13 White 
23-24 13— 8 17—14 wins. 
20—27 2—11 13-17 


And White wins by capturing the Black 
piece on 19. 


(d) We have now the losing position 
diagrammed in the aforesaid “ Scientilic 
Opening." | 

(е) We have shown the easier win [1 
White if 19 - 23, 277 — 18, 1—5, etc. А 

(f) We also here showed a White win on 
1. 5. Kear's * Sturges’ Guide," variation н. 
page 38, continues with this move (19—73! 
to draw. 5 

(д) Here this authority plays 19—15. but 
51—27 has been shown to keep the White 
win in hand, and correct the text-book. 

(л) Black may vary by 6—10, but V hie 
still makes a win, although, like variation (l. 
it is not easy. 


— 


Correct solutions to Problem No. 15 receive! 
from G. Mace (Beckenham), A. J. Part 
(Ambarrow), L. Winter (Birmingham). - 
Walton (Weymouth) T. R. Terry (East 
Ilsley). 

Correct solutions to No. 14 received from 
А. J. Parris, A. Jones (Stoke-on-Trent), L. C. 
Medford (Barbados), H. Bartlett (Tiverton! 

Correct solutions to No. 13 received ie 
A. Jones, Tt. Wentford (Wisbech), L. Wa 
(Aylesbury), R. Overbury (Nottingham). | 4 

Correct solution to Problem No. 16 rece!** 
from T. R. Terry (East Ilsley), A. J. Parr 


COMPLETION 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE 


— 
to 
—1 


„B. O. P. 


TESTIMONY BY WELL-KNOWN PUBLIC MEN, WITH HELPFUL WORDS To Our READERS. 


(Prom the Right Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen.) 


Tur survey of the past, and the prospects 
of the future, combine to give cause fer 
hearty and grateful congratulation. 

The“ Boy's Own Paper " may claim to have 
becn in a very large degree the Pioneer of a 
most beneticial class of literature, in which 
it assuredly deserves, as well as desires, to 
maintain its leading position. 

So may it go on and prosper ! 

ABERDEEN. 
& pt. 1793. 


(From J. Lewis Paton, M.A., Head-master of 
the Manchester Grammar School, and 
late Head of University College School, 
Londo.) 

Sept. 16, 1903. 

I am old enough to remember the first 
number of the B. O. P.“ and I know that 
now, no less than in the very first year, its 
weehly arrival is looked forward to by the 
young folk (giris as well as boys) as the 
event of the week. It would be hard to 
exaggerate what the paper has done for the 
young life of England by the ideal it em- 
ledic; of an all-round healthy, vigorous 
manliness. There's nothing like having 
los of wholesome interests to prevent un- 
wholesome tastes getting a footing in the 
mind, and the B.O.P.” has always been 
full of wholesome interest, it has stood for 
the things that are more excellent, it has 
never been dull, and it never smacks of the 
namby-pamby. 

Several times when we had Hobby Ex- 
hibitions at University College School I 
have asked а boy how he came to take up 
this or that hobby in the first instance, and 
I have found that he got the idea and all 
sorts of practical hints and help from the 
„B. O. P.“ Others I know got their love for 
camping and hints how to do it from the 
same source. It’s a fine record, and only an 
carnest, I hope, of what the paper will do 
in the future. God speed you, Mr. Editor. 


(From the Rev. C. C. Tancock, M.A., Head- 
master of Tonbridge School.) 


Sept. 16, 1903. 


Dran Sm,—Hearty congratulations on the 
success of a quarter of a century, which is 
thoroughly well deserved. My best wishes 
for continued prosperity on the same lines. 

Yours very truly, 
C. C. TANCOCK. 


(From the Rev. Н. Montague Butler, D.D., 
formerly Head-master of Harrow School, 
now Master of Trinity College, Cambridge.) 


Trinity Lodge, Cambridge: Sept. 18, 19.3. 


Dran Srg,—I am much obliged to you for 
so kindly informing me of the new start now 
made by the Boy's Own Paper." I hope 
your young readers will accept my best 
wishes for their happiness. 

Good reading, good games, and good work 
are а triple cord that will bear many a 
strin. 

Faithfully yours, 
Н. Мохтлосе BUTLER. 


(Continued from page 72.7 


‘From the Rt. Rev. Bishop Welldon.) 


Little Cloisters, Westminster Abbey : 
Aug. 26, 1900, 

Drar Str,—I am not, I am afraid, a reader 
of the * Boy's Own Paper”; but whosoever 
can help boys in their school-life commands 
my sympathy. I know the value of good, 
nnd the poison of evil, literature ; and if I 
might give the boys three rules of conduct, 
I would say: 

Be straight be brave - be kind. 

Believe me, 
Most faithfully yours, 
J. G. C. WELLDON. 


(From the Venerable Archdeacon of 
London.) 


Danlop, N.B. : Aug. 26, 1903. 


I have sincere happiness in greeting the 
readers of the * Boy's Own Paper" on the 
beginning of its second quarter of a century. 
Its first readers are now from 35 to 40 years 
of але, and most of them have boys of their 
own; some, perhaps, readers in the second 
generation. 

In early life, time is long and eventful ; in 
middle age, if you have a busy occupation, it 
spins round each year like a tee.to-tum. 
Twenty-five years ago I was living at Fulham 
Palace, and London House, St. James's 
Square, as resident chaplain and secretary to 
Bishop Jackson of London, with whom I 
worked three years, between 1877 and J880. 
If 1 could have looked forward then to the 
present moment, I should have been very 
much surprised to find how very little 
different I feel cither in mind or body. 
Bishop Jackson was & man under whom it 
was good to work and ‘earn: devout, quiet, 
methodical. earnest, diligent, steady, prudent, 
courageous, and firm. He was so cautious 
that he never made а mistake, and so per- 
sistent that he never left work undone. He 
was one of the best rulers that the great 
diocese of London ever had, and kept his 
clergy in excellent order. The great lesson 
to learn from him was sincerity and earnest- 
ness of purpose. He had not the smallest 
grain of show, self-advertisement, humbug, 
or excitement in his whole composition. 
He was to his finger-tips true and thorough : 
plain, honest Jolin Jackson. 

That is a very good lesson for boys: 
absolute, downright, truthful thoroughness. 
No exaggeration, no nonsense (except in 
playtime —the bishop used to play with his 
grandchildren, especially at an amusing 
little game called “sweep "), no pretence at 
being what you are not, or at doing what 
you have not done; no endeavour to impose 
on people—that 1s what is wanted in our 
British boys. 

Whatever you have to do, do it as well as 
it possibly can be done ; treat it for the time 
as if it was your sole interest in life; b^ 
strenuous. I have known boys who thought 
that lessons, for instance, were only invented 
by their masters to keep them quiet and fill 
up their time. What nonsense! What 
sheer rubbish! Each lesson is carefully 
planned on a system to influence your life and 
character, and to fit you for the great game 
of life; not one can be neglected or shirkel 
without some loss in the future. Each hour 
well or ill spent has an influence on the 
future. Think sometimes about the future, 
nbout what you will be twenty-five years 

(To be continued.) 


hence, as I have been looking back on what 
I was twenty-five years ago. Be honest with 
yourselves, honest with your parents, honest 
with your friends, honest to your country, 
honest to your God. And may He grant you 
every needful blessing. 
WILLIAM SINCLAIR, 
Archdencon of London. 


(From Geo. Н. Harnett.) 
Kent County Rugby Football Uniou : 
Aug. 21, 1903. 

My near Boys, — Whatever games you play, 
play not for gain. Try your utmost; never 
stoop to do nnything underhand, that may 
cause you or your side an advantage. In 
fact, play the gaine. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gro. H. Hannetr. 


е ° . LÀ 


(From Rev. Dr. Clifford, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc.) 

25 Sunderland Terrace, W.: 

Sept. 12. 1903. 
Dran Mn. Hetcnison,—I remember tho 
start of the“ Boy's Own Paper," and look 
back on the work you have done to supply 
our lads with magnetice and healthy litera- 
ture with the deepest thankfulness. It is a 
great service. It is a service rendered where 
jt is most needed, and given in à manner 
which must make it fruitful in the noble life 
and preater usefulness of the coming citizens 
of the country and the world. I heartily con- 
gratulate vou, and, wishing you an increasing 
constituency with the increasing years, 
reniain, 
Faithfully yours, 
J. Cr irronn. 


(From Sir Aima Tadcma, R.A.) 

St. John's Wood, N. w.: 

Sept. 12. 1903. 
Dear Sin. — I am glad to hear that you are 
just completing your twenty-fifth annual 
volume. Allow me to congratulate you most 
heartily on your success. . . Nothing could 
speak higher praise than the continuance of 
the public favour after a quarter of a century. 
Yours faithfully, 
L. ALMA TADEMA. 


Dr. John А. Lester. the famous amateur 
cricketer and Haverford College boy, who 
acted as Captain of the Philadelphian 
Cricketers in their very successful tour, sends 
a messave of congratulation to our readers, 
in which he says: 

* Play thoroughly. but also work thoroughly. 
That is my message from the Sportsmen of 
New England, to those of the Mother Country, 
and to the readers of the * B.O.P.' People 
haveasked why do not the American Cricketers 
stay longer and come oftener? The answer 
is that we are too busy. We have no room 
for idlers. Аз a schoolmaster І can only 
come in the holidays. But don’t play for 
money. Football and cricket, when they 
become the chief business of life, are not 
sport, in the true amateur sense of the word. 
That would not be possible in the States. Work 
hard, be pure, and sober, and temperate, and 
learn lessons from those sportsmen who 
have used athletics for the development of 
the body in the years when they had to 
prepare for the battle of life, and who are 
doing grand religious and social work, the 
true end and aim of existence.” 
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A NEW READER.—We gave instructions on making 
Rabbit-hutches in our fifth volume and reprinted 
them in our Inuoor Games," but they are out of 
print in both forms at present. 


A. W. Lurr.—We don't thiuk vou can do better for 
80s. than the camera you name, but we believe they 
have a superior make at 27., which we should recom- 
mend if you can крепи that amount ou it. 


W. M. (Kent).—We cannot give up private addresses 
without permis-ion, but any letters you may forward 
to the writer in question through us will duly reach 
him. 


C. W. B. (Ip-wich).—We fear that your chance of 
такі. к a decent living by such work would be small 
fudeed. 


PERnsPIRING (A. M M.).—It is a sign of a good acting 
skin, but also of some degree of debility. You should 
take virol thrice a day for a time and the cold bath 
every morning a!l the year round. Don't walk quite 
80 much. 


J. W. A.— You have brought the weakness on your-elf, 
Let us ber vou to follow the laws of health, as so 
often explained in these pages. 


U. S. A.—You might find what vou want in Neison's 
* Practical Boat-building for Amateurs,” price half 
a crown, published by Upcott Gill, County Press 
Drury Lane, w.c. 
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F. P. B. — You are fairly strong, we think. Don't put 
hot water in your tub if you want to be a man in 
every sense of tlie word. 


ZARA. Some sheep are hornless, in some only the 
males are borned, in others both sexes are horned, in 
some the maies have four horns, in some the norns 
curve backwards only, in others they curve baek- 
wards and forwards ; in fact, there are many varieties 
of curvature, but why it is we do not know, 


C. J. W. A. O. R., and O.bers, Get a stamp-catalogne 
from some dener. und value your stamps from the 
prices therein given. 


SOUTH YORKSHIRE.— Your qualifications are good 
enough, but. we have never seen advertisements for 
such a post. It must be a matter of private intu- 
ence. 


AN OLD READER.—It is better to write to the ship- 
owners, as the qualifications required are not all the 
same. There are no Board of Trade examinations, 


W. B. HAZELL.— (io to the public library und ask for 
one of their books on machine-drawing, and if that 
one does not -uít vou, look at another. You will 
find several at the Patent Office Library in Southamp- 
ton Buildings, W.C. 


A CONSTANT RRADER.—There is no difficulty ; you 


have only to build to half the scale. T'he proportions 
do not alter. 


G. K. O'DonoGRUE,—Loto or Lotto is a gume pla, ed 
with long carda having numt ers on them, and а -t 
of numbers on wooden blocks. The players have 
one or two of the cards given to each of them. and th 
wooden numbers ure rawn from а bag. The player 
having the number on one of his cards claims it, aud 
places the wooden block on the spot, and the player 
who first filis up his cards wins the game—such as it 
is. 


D. M. N.—Y on must find out the cost for yourself by 
inquiring before you buy the goods. Circumstances 
vary so that we cannot possibly tell you. Although 
you may not have the touls, it is not fuir to inciude 
them їп the cost. 


ANXIOUS ONE, - We have already said that when it reps 
a certificate of birth, it means a certificate of birth, 
and nota certificate of baptisin, We are very sorry 
for you, but your parents ought to have kuown 
better. 


D. A. Keys.—“ How to make a small Dynamo” was not 
reprinted in our “Indoor Games.” It can only be 
obtained in the volume, which is out of print, but 
might be got through some second-hand bo kseller. 


A. J. 8. MacDONALD.—There is no reason why уоп 
should not do it if your studies were well directed. 
It might be worth your while to write for prospectu: 
to the Secretary, University Correspondence College, 
Red Lion Square, W.c. 


tar This will be ready, Price 6d., on Noremlcr 24. 


Orders should be given to the Pookscllers AT ONCE. 
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THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL: 


BY ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedawin Captive,” etc, 


(With Illustrations by G. E. ROBERTSON.)  * 


PROLOGUE, 


Wwe I answered the advertisement which -acci-) 
| dentally caught my eye in one of the leading 
literary weeklies, I had no idea that it would result 
in an entire change of life for me, and bring into 
my possession a very considerable fortune. Mirad 
been earning a precarious livelihood for some years 
by occasionally accepted contributions to the press; 


Hal and were at the wheel.” 
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and the hope of regular and congenial em- 
ployment, with, of course, the liberal re- 
muneration which accompanied it, caused 
me to send in an application. The advertise- 
ment was in the following unusual form : “А 
gentleman required for the decipherment, 
transcription, and presentation in simple 
modern English of a biographical story 
contained in an old family manuscript 


written in the early Stuart period. None. 


but a well-educated and competent journalist 
with some experience in this particular line 
need apply. А generous financial] return 
will be made. Address in first instance to 
Q. S., Kingsbridge, South Devon." Му 
experience in the line indicated was very 
scanty, but I was in need, and therefore 
wrote to Q. S., and otfered my services, such 
&s they were. 

Two days later, and somewhat to my 
surprise, & pre-paid telegram reached me, 
asking for a personal interview. A carriage 
would await any train by which I might find 
it convenient to travel to Kingsbridge Road 
Station the following day if I would wire the 
time of my arrival. A delicate hint was 
given that, whatever came of the interview, 
my expenses would be paid. 

When I passed out of the station the next 
afternoon a carriage was there, with a hand- 
some pair of bays in silver-mounted harness, 
апа а comfortable-looking coachman on the 
box. A sedate footman, with & quiet glance 
at my face, said. Mr. Henry Rosewall,” 
which name I acknowledged--there was no 
one else to acknowledge it, for I was the only 
passenger to alight. My portmanteau was 
taken up, the door was closed, and we bowled 
away through country lanes to the southward 
for the better part of twenty miles, & whiff 
of the sea reaching me as we topped the 
hills, and the sweet scents of the fields and 
hedgerows being all about me throughout the 
wliole of the drive. 

“That is Coombe Royal, sir," said the 
coachman, pointing with his whip to a 
charming place nestling among the trees on 
the opposite side of the valley. 

“And а beautiful house it is," said I. 
“Thank you!" 

It was the first time I had heard the name, 
but I knew from the coachman’s manner 
that Coombe Royal was our destination, and 
that Q. S., whoever he might prove to be, 
was its owner. There жаз an indication of 
an old Elizabethan manor about it, but it 
had been extended on both sides and its 
altitude increased, and it was partially 
covered with virginia-creeper. 

I was shown to my rcom—a low, spacious, 
handsome chamber overlooking & lawn of 
velvet green, with two magnificent araucarias 
springing from it, and a wide-spreading cedar 
nt the angle to the left; and I was told that 
dinner would be served in half an hour, when 
Sir Quet Saville would be pleased to meet me. 

“Sir Quet Saville,’ I murmured when I 
was alone. “That accounts for the Q. S.; 
but Quet is a peculiar name. I must restrain 

my curiosity for half an hour, and then——,” 
and, with the sentence unfinished, I began to 
remove the stains of travel and to prepare 
myself for dinner. | 

Sir Quet proved to be a slightly built man 
of seventy or more, but with an erect and 
stately demeanour. His features were small 
and regular, singularly smooth for a man of 
his years, and without a particle of colour 
beyond the uniform tinge of old ivory. He 
was clean-shaven. His head was sur- 

mounted by an abundance of well-brushed 
and perfectly white hair. His eyes were 
dark and very brilliant—there was no sign of 
age in them. I inferred that my appearance 
did not affect him unfavourably, because he 
smiled slightly as he scanned my face, and, 
notwithstanding his stateliness, treated me 
during dinner with a courteous affability. 
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He made no reference to the object of our 
interview until dinner was over and the 
servants had withdrawn. 

“Does your family hail from Looe, Mr. 
Rosewall ? ” 

“I cannot really say, Sir Quet. We are 
Cornish originally, I believe.” 

"Ah! I thought so. You will see the 
reason why I ask when you get to work upon 
the manuscript ; for I have aecided to place 
it in your hands if the remuneration suits 
you," and he named specially liberal terms, 
with which I told him I should be more 
than satisfied. “I have received many 
applications,” he continued. but I resolved 
to send for you because of your name.” 

We discussed the work he desired me to 
do. I was to take my own time, and accept 
the hospitality of Coombe Royal while I was 
engaged upon it. He did not wish the 
manuscript to be taken away from the house, 
where it was written and had been kept for 
more than two hundred and fifty years. He 
would not interfere with me, but he would 
be glad for me to join him every day at 
dinner, and, should I desire а drive or a 
stroll аз a change and relief from my occu- 
pation, he would be at my disposal, or, if I 
wished, I could go alone. I was to consider 
myself perfectly free to do just as I liked. 
He was an old man, and he did not wish to 
bore me. Still, if an old man's company 
was entertaining and welcome, he should be 
always ready to join me and compensate me 
by conversation —and he was afraid he was 
scarcely fit for anything else — for the loneli- 
ness of my situation. 

The manuscript was brought out the 
following morning and committed to my 
care. I set to work upon it at once, and 
soon became absorbed in my task; he 
avoided all reference to it while the work 
was in hand, because, as he said, he did not 
wish to hear it until I could read it to him 
in its completeness ; and, in a few months, 
I was ready to present it in modern guise 
written out fairly from beginning to end. 


THE STORY. 


CHAPTER I.—HOW WE REACHED THE INDIES. 


I, Jons Savirrr, of Salcombe, having come 
to a hale old age, through the mercy of 
God, here set down for the delectation of 
my children and my children’s children, so 
long as this writing shall last, and so long 
as it shall be kept in the family, what befel 
me in my younger years, and how I came 
to possess the wealth which has made me a 
man of leisure and the priceless trensure of 
as good a wife as ever gladdened hearth and 
home. With my wealth I bought Coombe 
Royal, and all the estates pertaining thereto, 
having much admired it when I was only a 
fisher-lad of Salcombe, and never dreaming 
then that one day it would be mine, or that 
the Yeos would ever hap upon such evil times 
as to be willing to part with it to anyone; and 
here I bide, with my son and my son's son, 
until the call comes to me to meet my beloved 
who has gone before, the which call may 
God soon send, for indeed I am more than 
ready. 

My father was slain afighting the Spaniards 
in the old days of good Queen Bess. My 
mother was left with little Cicely and me, and 
great trouble she was put to that we might 
have bread to eat; so that, while yet very 
young, I went afishing, and saw the coast 
beyond the Haven, and the great sea, and 
learned to love it, to my sorrow, and to the 
sorrow of my mother, who, when the time 
came, bade me farewell with the sad fore- 
boding that she would never see my face 
again. And she did not, for when I returned 
to Salcombe, a bearded man, with my dear 


wife beside me, she had passed away. Th 
owner of the cobble would run to Brixha 
with his fish, or to Plymouth, to find а resi 
and a better sale; and it was in these place 
that I met with men who had been to tk 
Spanish Main, and the Indies, and else- 
where over the high sens, and who beg: 
within me the desire to leave the cobble, an. 
to join myself to some trading or adventur- 
ous voragers intent upon the gathering c 
gold in the distant West. 
It was at Brixham, while the master we 
selling a good baul of fish, which we hi. 
been lucky enough to sweep into our nets: 
Torbay, that I first met with Hal Rosewa.. 
a Cornishman of Looe, who had been гош. 
the world with Drake. Не had much tos 
about the Golden Hind, and the way throu.’ 
the stormy straits far to the south of t: 
Spanish Main, and the vast sea beyond, a 
the rich spoils she took on the farther cos“ 
of the Indies, and the voyage home; a 
how, after three years, when all men thou: 
she was lost. as indeed the four stout vess - 
were that went out with her, she sailed с 
the Thames to Deptford town, where the gs 
Queen herself came aboard and knighted d. 
Francis as he knelt dutifully before her v 
his own ship's deck. All these things H- 
saw with his own eyes, yen, and got his o: 
share of the treasure, which from that d! 
he had lived upon, to the comfort of his к-р... 
and the blessing of many, in the port * 
Brixham, where he was well known. | 
He was a great gossiper, and was teli: 
the people the same old story, maybe for | ... | 
hundredth time, as they were gathered ae,] , 
him on the quay at Brixham, when I es. 
up, and listened agape, as a lad of sevent 
will, to the recital of these marvels. I dr: 
his clear grey eyes upon me. and all ts 
words fell like barbed arrows through myt 
ears adown into my heart. He saw ths. 
was а new-comer, and hearkening differen’ 
from the rest; and he saw, too, that I vii: 
proper lad for my years, upstanding, lit 
and strong. and vastly taken with his st” 
withal; and of a sudden, to my surpris. b 
rose, and with a wave of his hand dismiss 
his auditors, strode over to me and lint 
his arm in mine (although he was she 
than I by the head and shoulders and ‘€ 
thick-set) and drew me aside for a quiet @ 
about n venture in which he was interes” 
and in which he desired to interest mme. 
“A lud like you," said he, “ought nc 
spend his days mconing about in thr 
narrow waters, and dreaming of not! à 
better than pilchards and conger-eel. sb 
there are Spaniards to fight, and mone? - 
be got by the fighting, in the great = 
beyond the southern straits. Out 0007 ' 
fora rare strapping fellow, with arms 7 
the sails of a windmill and thews " 
leathern thongs, to dawdle your time 1", 
in a fishing-cobble! You were made 
something better than that.” , 
* Somebody must go afishing." said I. 
"Ay! But not thelikeso' you. Let the 
go atishing who have not come to their pr?” 
inches, or those who are afeard to sail bey 
the sight о’ land; but you! МУ, ү 
tell by the build of 'e and the glint of T 
eyes that you were meant to despoll ` 
Spaniards—ay! and to show them © 
Englishmen have a right to the seas, M. 
the lands that ring them around, as we. 
they." Е. 
“But how am I to find out whether“ 
is a place for me in any craft outward - 
for the Indies?“ zi 
"How! By making it known, 9" 
There's a dozen masters atween het ^ 


Bristol town who would jump at y¢ т 
only gave them half а hint evi гове 
k here, вопп Š 
Loo y Ther“ | 
'ere yeni- 


willing to go. 
myself. Will you go with me? 
my bit o' money is sunk in this 
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. and I'm going, with a friend o' mine as 
esp'n, and a crew of lusty Devon lads who 
are ready to sail away to the south’ard and 
through the stormy straits into the western 
sea. In those rich lands aneath the snow 
mountains we hope to trade, and poor indeed 
will be our luck if we do not meet with more 
than one treasure-galleon, and set her merrily 
` blazing after we have fought the Dons and 
` stripped her of the ill-gotten gains within her 

hold. There's room for you if you will соте.” 

“I ean put no money into the venture," 
said I. 

“But you can put yourself, my lad, and 

that's all we want. Will you соте?” 

“When do you sail? ” 

“Inside of a month. What say ’e, now— 
yea or пау? Out with it, and I'll send ’e 
word to Salcombe in time for ’e to join the 
Bessie in Plymouth Sound. A tight little 
craft she be, well found and well armed, and 
the men aboard her’ll be all true as steel. 
It's a rare good openin’ for 'e, and it’ll mean 
a fortune this side o’ three year for every 
man-jack as sails in her, or my name’s not 
Hal Rosewall.” 

All right. ГІ come." 

“ 01 me your hand on it. There! That's 
what I до call a sensible decision, and one 
you'll never regret. You've won my heart, 
sonny, and I'll stand your friend through 
thick and thin ; I will, whatsomever do come, 
and on that you may safely reckon —through 
thick and thin, till we sail into the Channel 
again with our hold brim full of gold from 
the Spanishers and the Indies." 

Soit was settled. In three weeks' time 
news came that the Bessie was ready to sail. 
I bade farewell to mother and Cicely, mother 
weeping sadly, making my heart sore, and 
little Cicely smiling at me through tear- 
dimmed eyes and blowing kisses the while, 
until I vanished over the hill—vanished 
completely for mother, who, doubtless, with 
my beloved, now waits to welcome me in 
the haven where I would te. 

Hal Rosewal was true to his word. 
Never man had better friend than he. My 
experience on the fishing-cobble stood me in 
good stead at the beginning; but, in the 
working of а big ship there were many 
things I had to learn, and with great patience 
and even merriment, good-naturedly grumb- 
ling, when he grumbled at all, at my clumsi- 
ness, he taught me all I needed to know about 
tackle and the use of it; and by the time we 
Were within our first landfall I was as good a 
sailor as any of them. 

And so well did I fill out with the whole- 
some fare, and harden in the salt breezes 
and through the rough work, that, when the 
parting came, and а sad parting it was, I was 
stronger than any two men in the company, 
though one of them might be Hal himself. 
A frec company it was, every man as good as 
his fellow ; but when the storms broke upon 
us, or when there was fighting to the fore, 
by mutual consent subordinate, and ready to 
obey orders, however difficult and desperate 
they might be. 

The master, beneath all his soft discipline 
in the quiet easy days—and we had many of 
them —was captain, and the company knew 
it, and did not trespass upon it, except in one 
instance, and he was promptly clapped in 
irons for a month—yea, and would have 
swung from the yard-arm had he not given 
in and confessed his fault like a man. Stull, 
the master knew that the company had 
nade him captain for their own good, and 
hat nearly every man among them had a 
take in the adventure. With their com- 
bined savings the Bessie had been bought, 
ind fitted out, and stocked with wares to 
empt the eyes of the Indians; and where 
iearly every man was a partial owner there 
Huld not but be a freedom of intercourse 
:hersis? impossible. 


Halhad charge of the ordnance. Right 
trim and in excellent order the guns were 
kept; and in the course of the voyage he 
taught me how to train them on distant 
objects, and make all the necessary allow- 
ances in inclination as wellas forthe strength 
of the wind and the movement of the 
vessel. There was a clever master of fence 
aboard also, and when we were becalmed, 
and the time hung idly on our hands, he 
instructed me in all the arts of swordsman. 
ship, апа declared at last, when our second 
Spanish ship was taken, off the snow 
mountains under the equator, that, with the 
long blade, or the cutlass, or tho rapier, he 
had nothing more to teach me. 

Of these fights, and the men we lost, and the 
plight we were in, it is not my purpose to 
write ; nor of the stormy passage to the far 
south, when for days we were within an ace 
of foundering; nor of the hurricane that 
caught us in the great western sea and 
nearly drove us under by the sheer weight of 
it; nor of the sweltering calm that followed 
our second fight, and hastened the death of 
the wounded and threw many of those who 
had escaped into a strange sickness in which 
they babbled of the green fields, and the clear 
streams, and the sweet air of England, and 
passed away talking to their wives and 
children as if they were verily present with 
us, and the Bessie were some rose-embowered 
cottage in a Devonshire vale. Ah, mo 1—16 
made the heart ache to hear them. 

Suddenly the bewildering haze of the 
hot weather was stricken by a squall, and 
disappeared, and we were glad, and thought 
our troubles were over; but, alas! they were 
then beginning. The squall was the fore- 
runner of a mighty gale, which leaped upon us 
out of the south-west like a raging demon, 
and we were driven before it helplessly 
for four days. Reduced in numbers, and 
with many of the men extremely weak, we 
could not wear the vessel round with her 
bows to the seas; indeed, the force of the 
wind was so terrific, and the sweep of the 
billows so overwhelming, that the attempt 
to wear the ship round would have swamped 
her, and sent us all to the bottom; so those 
of us who were able to do so took our trick 
at the helm in couples to prevent her 
broaching-to, and simply let her drive. 

The fourth night was so dark that the 
Bessie was like a shadow speeding through 
the spume. The break of the white surge 
was visible as the billows struck and 
drenched her, or tumbled into seething 
spray upon their racing crests; but beyond 
the bulwarks of the tormented vessel, save 
these writhing whitenesses, nothing could 
be seen. The hull and rigging were faintly 
outlined against the dark, heavy background 
as the Bessie rose to the sea before her, and 
were extinguished when she took a sicken- 
ing plunge into the next hollow. Hal and I 
were at the wheel. We did not speak, for 
we could not have heard each other in that 
shrieking, howling din, as if all the fiends of 
hell had been let loose to chase us to 
destruction. Presently we were both aware 
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of another tone in the infernal music. It 
was the tone of death!—the tone of the 
storm-fingers thundering upon the keys of 
the jagged rocks as if they had been the keys 
of an organ, and playing the requiem of 
drowning men. 

“ Shall we hold оп?” I yelled in his ear. 

He bawled something in reply which the 
wind whipped away from his lips as it was 
whipping the foam from the crested waves. 
It sounded to me like * Nothing else for it," 
and immediately there was а fearful crash ; 
all the fore-timbers of the poor doomed 
vessel were stove-in by the impact, and the 
next wave lifted her stern bodily, and flung 
her sideways, like a plaything broken and 
done with by a passionate child, across the 
cruel rocks. 

Hal and I were thrown clear away from 
her into deep water, and, fortunately for us, 
into smoother water than that outside the 
barrier against which the seas were running, 
and where the Bessie was grinding and 
breaking to pieces. We could both swim, 
Hallike & cork because of his build, and I 
from long practice in Salcombe Haven ever 
gince I was a child. 

Unaware each of the other that we were 
both thrown into the pool, separated in the 
darkness, and scarcely knowing what had 
happened, we both struck out with the same 
instinct of self-preservation. When my wits 
returned, I shouted his name through the 
darkness. His answering cry away to my 
right cheered me, and he came up to me 
puffing and blowing like a grampus, with 
rough inquiries as to whether I was hurt or 
not ; and, finding that no harm had befallen 
me, he proposed that we should swim to- 
gether, slowly, and with no more exertion 
than was necessary to keep us afloat and save 
us from chill, until the dawn broke, and we 
could see our wherenbouts. The noise of the 
seas Outside the barrier, and of the wind 
howling landwards, was loud enough to force 
us to shout to each other if we would be 
heard, therefore we spoke but little, and 
reserved our strength for the effort to keep 
afloat. 

Tardily the hours passed, feebly the light 
sifted through the mass of Jowering clouds; 
but our waiting was rewarded at last, and we 
saw a yellow sandy shore barely a quarter 
of a mile away. To this welcome spot we 
swam side by side, and speedily found our- 
selves in shallow water, through which we 
could wade on to the firm, dry ground. 

The Bessie lay in a tumbled heap on the 
rocky barrier, with her mast broken, and her 
hull shattered, and the waves leaping upon 
her, and licking and devouring her like 
ravenous beasts of prey. There was not a 
sign of life upon or about her. Hal and I 
were completely worn out. The sandy beach 
shelved upwards toa low line of ragged cliffs, 
wind and water worn into small cavernous 
shelters, and to one of these we wearily 
plodded, dragging our heavy limbs through 
the yielding particles, sank exhausted upon 
the floor, and fell at once into a dreamless 
sleep. | 


( To be continued.) 
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WILL AYLMER: А TALE OF THE 


s Bob was one day coming out of the 
А scrub, dragging a great bundle of tire- 
wood after him, he saw a figure moving 
along the track. A closer inspection proved 
it to benone other than Hal the Trapper, who 
smiled all over his brown hairy face and 
called out— 

“Well, young un, will you come for a 
hunt with me to-night ? Come, look sharp ! "' 
Bob neurly stood on his head with delight. 
Then he remembered Will— poor Will left 
alone to do all the work—and the thought 
sobered him. 

“ Your brother's coming too. Mrs. Owen's 
going to send her girl over to sleep, so that ll 
be Ok. Now, look sharp. I’ve got a lift in 
& bullock-dray and the driver won't wait." 

Bob was off like an arrow from а bow. 
His toilet was soon made, for best clothes 
woulln'&à agree with hunting; but Annie 
insisted on a clean flannel shirt and an extra 
scrub of hands and face. 

Soon equipped, the two brothers ran off to 
join the ‘Trapper, Will looking five years 
younger than usual. “All work and no 
play ” is said to make Jack a dull boy, and 
this had been Will's lot for many a long day. 
It is true that—as do all healthy minds- he 
found pleasure in his work and felt, rewarded 
for his toil when he saw the trees thrive and 
the garden bloom. But the thoughtless 
gaiety natural to youth was almost unknown 
to him, and this unexpected spree seemed to 
lift him euddenly into another sphere. 

The journey was a slow one, for the dray 
drawn by в team had many miles to cover 
before it renched its destination—a new gold- 
field which had brought about a “rush,” 
reminding old colonists of days in the eurly 
fifties. Men were passing up the road with 
their swags on their backs, full of hope that 
а good nugget would soon fall to their share. 

« Here, we'll get down now," the Trapper 
said, unceremoniously bundling his young 
visitors out of the dray. “ This 'ere track is 
where I picked you up, sonny; 80 keep yer 
eyes peeled for snakes.” 

"The admonition made Bob's flesh creep, 
and he did not feel quite happy till he found 
himself once more inside the Trapper's de- 
lightful house. Another boy soon appeared 
onthe scene. This was Fossil, the Trapper's 
“Man Friday." He was a little bit of a lud 
with a crafty face—the result of having had 
to look after himself through all the rough 
yeurs of his little life. | | 

Fossil’s history is worth telling. His 
father, who had been a splitter, had died 
when Fossil was a tiny child, and his mother 
had quickly married again and had gone to live 
out on the black valley, leaving poor Fossil to 
shift for himself among the trappers, timber- 
cutters, and cockies of the district. He was 
too young to be of much use, so that he got 
kicked about from place to place, till at last 
he was friendless and homeless. 

Не had managed to possess himself of з 
gun, and on a hot summer's day he was 
crawling along the edge of a creek looking 
for platypus, when he noticed one of his dogs 
diving and plunging amongst a bed of water- 
cress like a duck after worms. 

“Punch!” he called, * come out of that," 
but Punch heeded never à word. 

“Punch!” he shouted again in а louder 
key, and, after a few violent struggles, the 
dog held up his shaggy head covered with 
cream, 

The weather being warm. a settler’s wife 
had stood a jar of cream to cool among the 
evess, and Punch found it a delicious repast. 
The little brute showed no sign of remorse. 
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CHAPTER IX.—-BUSH ЁРОКТ. 


The cream had appeared in such an outlandish 
place that be did not realise he had been 
guilty of theft. 

His master washed away the cream spat- 
tered on the outside of the jar, arranged the 
down-trodden watercress, rubbed out the 
footprints on the muddy bank, and skulked 
off as if he had committed some terrible 
crime. Alas! he had been seen. Biddy 
Collins had watched him up the creek, and, 
on finding the condition of her creum-jar. his 
fate was sealed. The Scotch settlers declared 
him to be * over-ripe for the rupe," and even 
Paddy's wife said, ** Wait till Oi catch the 
little baste.” 

So long as summer lasted, Fossil was in- 
dependent of a home, for there were plenty 
of fish in the ereeks and lagoons, and he 
knew how to catch wild animals in their 
burrows or runs. Sometimes he would shoot 
a platypus worth several shillings, or sell a 
nest of young parrots, magpies, and cocka- 
toos in the township. As most Australian 
animals are nocturnal in their habits, he was 
able to sleep comfortably under a tree or 
sheet of bark during the heat of the day, 
and ramble off in the evening in search of 
his prey. 

But in the winter the case was different. 
Fossil was too small to build a proper hut 
for himself, so that he had to camp in hollow 
trees and in such shelters as he could con- 
struct of boughs and brushwood, and with 
no better bed than an armful of fern or grass, 
and a few skins sewn together with kangaroo 
sinews, he passed many a lonely wintry 
night. 

The bush people used to spenk of him as 
the “wild kinchin,“ and * wonder how he 
lived," but their charity ended there. 
Fossil was in bad odour on account of his 
dog's misdeeds; and had it not been for 
Trapper Hal his would have been & sorry 
case. The Trapper saw at once that there 
was no evil in the boy's wild nature, only an 
uncontrollable dislike for a settled habit of 
existence and the love of the wild animal for 
an open-air life. As this was his own turn 
of mind, he could make ample ullowance for 
Fossil, and the two became fust friends. 

Fossil had been absent on a private 
hunting expedition on the occasion of Bob's 
first visit, but he had heard of the Aylmer 
boys from Hal. He was secretly delighted 
to meet them, although his extreme shyness 
made him appear sullen. 

“Sit in now and eat as much as you can, 
fur yer won't find cooked victuals on the 
hillside,” said the hospitable Trupper, and 
the boys fell to with a hearty appetite. А 
wombat ham was made to look uncommonly 
small, and a jar of jam disappeared like 
magic. 

‘The meal ended, Hal bevan to prepare for 
the night’s work. First he took down the 
skin of a ring-tailed opossum, and put i. in 
his pocket. It would be cold on the Ranges, 
and the fur would make a nice wrap for his 
throat. Then he distributed among the 
little party all the necessary implements for 
the night's work--a tomahawk, several 
snares made of wires and string, pieces of 
strong cord, a good-sized pouch, wallaby 
sinews used for snaring big ground-game, 
and, arming himself with a sF ..t, greasy 
coat, he led the way to the scene of action. 

The track wound up hill for nearly two 
hours before the Trapper thought tit to begin 
operations. Bob wus all eager to make a 
start at once, but it was explained to him 
that the animals must be cavyht in a cold 
region, as fur is thin and valucless in hot 
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temperatures. The air grew cold and cles! 
as the hunting-party rose higher and highe 
Most of the time they were completi 
hemmed in by gum-trees, but every now an 
then a clearing made by wood-cutters or b 
а bush-tire revealed glimpses of mists rollin; 
in the dark plain below, and of great hil. 
covered with masses of inky foliage тъш 
against the sky. The moon was slow v 
appearing that night, but when it d: 
emerge from its bed of cloud everythin 
became almost ns clear and distinct as b; 
day. 

* It'll be a grand night for the ‘possums, 
the Trapper said, with a chuckle. 

The track made a sudden dip, ах 
almost as suddenly, the gums were replace: 
by fern-trees. Seen in the ghostly moor 
light, the great spreading fronds of the ferr 
and the fantastic shapes of the trunk 
seemed to open out endless vistas of far 
caverns. It was a striking scene, but tl 
Trapper, bent on securing his prey. did no 
encourage the boys to linger, and set of v 
climb the hill-side. 

This hill was the final goal. 

The Trapper took a circular course (trej 
are always set in a circle), and beran b 
visiting the snares set on the previous dat. 
Fossil's dog ran on in front snutling e 
ground, till he reached a particular tre 
when he stopped short and began to bat. 
furiously. Bob flew off, curious to learn the 
cause of this audden frenzy. He found thi 
an opossum had been caught in 8 sna 
placed at the end of a long pole leant. 
against the tree. It was hanging by ™ 
neck, and quite dead. г 

CES a beauty, ’e is," the Trapper së- 
exultingly, as he stroked the glossy fë 
“My ghost! I'd a'most given him ор. +" 
snare's been standin’ there empty for dal: 
‘Possums is cunning; they doesn't like 26 
things.” | E 

Fossil's dog, highly pleased with him 
now made for a hollow tree. and wil ы 
bidden keep his gun ready to fire if апу: 
should peep out. Punch’s barking № 
worrying had such good effect that à beaut: 
ring-tailed opossum darted out of & hole < 
the trunk of the tree. and began climb: 
up the bark. Will took a steady utn. 1] 
and the opossum fell Punch utter 
volley of joyous barks; but he was *" 
trained, and did not attempt to mangle l. 
animal. S. 

When all the traps had been visited. x 
led the way to a flat, open bit of ES 
which hud been cleared by а fire. А i 
leaves were off and fresh green grass i 
springing up. This was a favourite ue 
for opossums and wallabies, as young & 
18 so sweet. 

“Now we shall see a bit of sport. 1 
name ain't Hal," the Trapper said, chuck 

Bidding the boys “lie round” an ii 
“mum,” Hal crept off to make а CM; 
inspection of the “Figure 1V Ti 
“ gridiron ” traps already placed there. S 
fact of their being ull empty did not dr: 
his enthusiasm, for he knew by various his 
that the animals were in the neighbour re 
and, sooner or later, he felt sure of his р Е 

Sure enough, as the hunters lay hu 
chests with eyes eagerly scanning tbe к 
a wallaby came bounding out of "b hari: 
and began feeding in the open. Bob hea 
dared draw a breath, and he felt bis 
beat tumultuously. 


repre 
„S Snow, keep cool,” the Tram 


І “ыу ter 1 
whispered reprovingly. But it Mon eae | 
to keep cool with the pretty creature [wit 
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(Drawn for the“ Boy's Own Paper” by J. MACFARLANE,) 
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within а stone's-throw of him and running, if 
he could but have known it, hairbreadth 
escapes at every bound. At times he went 
80 very close to the snares that the impetu- 
ous young hunters could hardly refrain from 
giving vent to their feelings by means of a 
shout of triumph, and then, a moment later, 
he was discovered serenely nibbling at a safe 
distance. But everything comes to him who 
waits, and the Trapper's hour was no excep- 
tion. Figure IV proved too much for the 
wallaby. Treading upon the hidden snare, 
he found himself caught in & noose and 
swinging high in mid-air before he realised 
his danger. 

He was a splendid animal, and the Trapper 
lost no time in stripping him of his pretty 
skin, which, at a later date, might hang on 
a lady's shoulder or keep her hands warm as 
a muff. 

The boys had had enough of keeping 
quiet and mum, and they were glad when 
the Trapper proposed a bit of sport with 
Fossil's dog — stalking opossums and“ flying 
squirrels” on the dead trees. Will made 
some good shots, and Fossil's aim was un- 
erring. His eyes were so accustomed to 
night work that they would penetrate the 
deepest obscurity. 

The first streaks of dawn appeared in the 
east long before the boys had had enough 
work, and they looked so rueful when the 
Trapper proposed a return home that his 
kind heart was moved to pity. 

“Weill, young uns, if I can get anyone 
to give us a mount, I'll take yer to see a bit 
о’ kangaroo-hunting. I've done many a 


A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL 


в Ш lack would have it, when the two 
boys did at last meet in the evening, 
each was perhaps in the worst possible con- 
dition of mind for arriving at a quiet under- 
standing with the other. 

Hutton had gota splitting headache over 
his exam. and had this additional trial to 
bear: thai he knew he had done badly, and 
with som? papers which he ought to have 
done wel. These combined causes had 
worked up his temper to & condition of 
smouldering fierceness; and had Appleby 
only had the sense to notice this, and to 
avoid opening the ball that night, matters 
might have gone very differently. 

The elder boy was priding himself on the 
judicial coolness with which he would go into 
the case, and was in a state of calm impar- 
tiality (or so he supposed) likely to prove ex- 
asperating to another fellow with a headache, 
and who was already sufticiently disturbed 
by the events of the day. 

Hutton burst into the room, banged some 
books down upon the table (an invariable 
token of disturbance of mind), and flung into 
his chair with an exclamation of disgust. 

“How have you been getting on?” 
inquired Appleby, looking up from his book. 

“Beastly! Never saw such papers in my 
life!“ 

„Thought you were going to do well over 
the Algebra —and the Latin paper too.“ 

“So I was," savagely. ‘Don’t know 
what's been the matter with me to-day." 

(“I think Ido,” thought Appleby; that 
book was on your mind first thing, and it 
must have upset you, or you’d never have 
gone away and left it open on the table.“) 
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good turn for Mr. McAnalley, and he’s got 
'orses enough. We ain't fur off from his 
place. Shall we try ?" 

The boys all said ** Yes" in chorus, and 
the party started off for Mr. McAnalley’s 
farm. It was the biggest place in the 
neighbourhood, and three horses were lent 
without demur. These were given to the 
boys, together with a leash of splendid 
dogs. The Trapper went otf tc a selector's, 
living about a mile the other side, and 
secured two more, аз well as a mount for 
himself. Thus equipped, the little party 
started in the highest spirits for the Crown 
Lands, where two or three kangaroos had 
lately been seen. 

“We're sure to see them, aren't we?" 
said Bob in high glee. 

“ Don't you make too sure o! that, sonny.“ 
returned the Trapper, shaking his head. 
“They gets more and more cunning the 
more they’s pressed by men and dogs, and 
the smaller the number the sharper they is. 
They keep lying down in the serub, and 
when they scents their enemies off they goes 
bounding through the bush." 

When they had reached the spot which 
the Trapper had reason to know was their 
favourite feeding-ground, he began to de- 
scribe his plan of action. As soon as the 
kangaroos were discovered, two of the party 
would follow them with dogs. The kan- 
garoo always keeps running around and 
around in a circle, and tries when it can to 
"run cunning.” Two others would post 
themselves to intercept the animal as it 
came around. 
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CHAPTER IX.— THE QUARREL. 


* Now I've got a headache good enough for 
two," Hutton went on, “and I expect 1 shall 
get on badly again to-morrow." 

Thetroublesoftheday had clean driven from 
his mind the memory of the note and parcel 
that had been delivered to him in the morn- 
ing. Appleby wus expecting him to mention 
this first thing, and the fact that he did not 
do so seemed strange to the elder boy, and, 
in his present warped state of mind, looked 
somewhat suspicious. 

He waited some time. Still Hutton said 
nothing about the matter, but only growled 
about the exam. and quoted sundry questions 
which were to him outrageous and not to be 
tolerated for à moment. 

"Its just like Morley," with a glare; 
he's never satisfied until he can give you 
something you can't do." 

“Oh, it’s Morley now, is it?“ said Appleby 
chaftingly ; “I remember it used to be Litch- 
Jield.“ 

He spoke the name deliberately, as if 
to give Hutton another chance. That 
name surely ought to remind him of the 
book. 

“Ah” said Hutton, “I remember old 
Litchfield getting me a licking that time the 
museum was burnt down." 

*H'm," said Appleby; “by the bye, do 
you remember that book of Litchfield's that 
he was so choice on—a book about butter- 
flies and all that sort of thing?“ 

* No," said Hutton, with all the indiffer- 
ence in the world in his tone. No, I know 
old Litchfield never showed it to me; he was 
too jolly well hard on me to show me any- 
thing but an impot,” 


It was arranged that Will and Foi 
should follow with the dogs and that the 
Trapper and Bob should wait ready to take 
aim when the kangaroo came within shot. 

When everyone's task was clearly defined. 
the hunters set off riding in and out of th 
scrub, looking eagerly in search of th 
kangaroos. At length a cry froni Foss: 
gave the signal, and ап old man ” bound 
across their track and disappeared. Wu. 
and Fossil and all the dogs in full ery wer 
after him at once. The scrub was so thic: 
that they would have lost sight of him hai 
it not been for "Punch," who, with th 
instincts of the true sporting dog, kept clos 
to the heels of his prey, barking madly ali 
tbe time. 

Meanwhile the Trapper—who had 1 
pretty good idea of the size of the circle the 
kangaroo would describe— posted Bob unde: 
a clump of the oaks, and took up his owr 
position against a white gum. They couli 
hear the kangaroo bounding through tke 
scrub and the horses and dogs in full pur 
suit, and gradually the sounds grew nearer. 
till at last the animal appe red in the орет. 
He was coming close to the watchers; the 
Trapper had his finger on the trigger, wher 
there сате a crackling report hard by, an 
the kangaroo fell dead. | 

"I shot him!’ Bob screamed in high 
excitement, running out from his ambush 
“Will! Fossil! I shot the kangaroo.“ 

Never, since the sparrow with his bow an! 
arrow shot Cock Robin, had there been suc 
Jubilation ! 

(To be continued.) 


STORY. 


Hutton apparently would take no hint 
Appleby began again in desperation. 

“By the way, how was it you managed " 
get away while the work was on to-day ? 

“I didn't." 

* But you went up into the town?" 

“ Not much.” 

“What! not in the lunch interval?“ 

“Not I. I swotted up the Horace 
wretched stuff." | 

„Oh, look here, Hutton. What's the 205 
of making out you didn't go up? You might? 
well say so, because I know you did. There 
nothing wrong in goiny up to the town. 

“What do you mean, Appleby?” 

Hutton glared асгс»ѕ at 
fiercely. | 

(© Now I'm going to keep perfectly yc 
thought Appleby; “he shall have een 
chance.") de 

“Why, I mean." said he, “that " е 
you've been up to the town, there's no batt 
in saying so.” R 

Hutton grew red in the face, and £ 
fiercer than ever. ss 

“What on earth are you driv! 


him qu! 


TAE 


- e 

Applety?” said he. “I suppose 1 p 

whether I've been up to the town Jn Ж 
1 


What's behind this? I suppose I 


t ed 
better than anyone else whether Ie het 
anywhere or not, can't I?” 

“Well, Pm not a fool,” said Apple® 
“and I reckon I know —— ble in? 
Hutton jumped up from the table 
white heat. 12K 


"Do you mean to say I'm a lia 
shouted. | pr, €" 
“Look here, Hutton," said Appleby: 
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possibly less coolness and judicial gravity 
than he had intended to maintain all through 
the interview; “I must tell you this: I've 
bought that book back, and it's here; and 
it's for you to say what ought to be done 
about it." 

Have you gone off your head?” cried 
Hutton fiercely. 

* No, but I fancy you must have done." 

“I wish you'd explain what you mean.“ 

“ I think it's for you to explain, if anyone." 

“ Go to Hanover! I don't know whatever 
you're driving at.” | 

„Why, І mean,” cried Appleby, now judicial 
no longer, but quite as angry as the other, 
“that what I did was done to screen you— 
to keep anyone else from getting hold of the 
thing—to keep the thing dark—to save you 
from— well, if you must have it—from dis- 
grace!” 

* Disgrace!” cried Hutton, now in a tower- 
ing passion; “do you suppose I'll allow any 
fellow to talk to me like this?“ 

" Stop a moment!” said Appleby, holding 
up his hand. “Did you or did you not 
receive this morning а book and а note? 

" Yes, I did," replied Hutton angrily, 
remembering the matter now for the first 
time. What business is it of yours what 
I receive? 1 suppose I can receive a note 
vithout your reading it? 

“ Well, as it happens, I did read it," said 
Appleby, “ and“ 

"Oh, you did, did you?” interrupted 
Hutton ; “ уоп read other people's letters, do 
you?" 

A word from Hutton at this moment to 
the effect that he knew nothing about the 
matter referred to in the note, and that it 
was plainly a mistake, might have given 
Appleby а chance of becoming cool and 
Judicial once more, but both boys were now 
too angry to listen to or understand any 
explanation. 

"I thought it was only cads who read 
other people's letters," Hutton went on. 
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“What do you mean by calling me a 
cad?” cried Appleby, now himself almost at 
a white heat. 


"I generally speak the truth, I believe," 


IT c OC HOT = A 
TREMENDOUS bew 
ЧФо ease. 


said Hutton, glaring across the table at his 
opponent. 

"You forgot to speak it once, if you 
remember.” 

“When was that, pray ? ” 


ا 
. 
^ 0 


“You remember setting the musei 
fire? Well, you didn't own up—— ” 

* Appleby, do you mean to charge m 
do you mean to say I-—_”’ 

Hutton's astonishment, his rage 
idea, would not allow him to proceed. 

* If—that's—what you—think," һер 
struggling to get the words out, “the s 
I clear out of here the better." 

„The sooner the better, for me," 
Appleby. 

Trembling with rage, Hutton collect 
books, and without another word mac 
the door. He had got it open, anc 
passing out, both arms laden with a st: 
volumes, so that he had some little difi 
in getting through the opening. 

„Stop!“ cried Appleby, pulling a box 
ofa drawer. “ Here's something that n 
well belong to you; I don't want it. Н 

It was Mr. Litchtield's book, the ca 
all that quarrel. It was а big, heavy q: 
and if Appleby had been less angry— 
fact, he had thought for a moment, he: 
never have done what he did. 

Taking it in both hands, and not trot 
to look round, he flung it carelessly to: 
Hutton, without giving him time to tur 
catch it, even if his hands had been at li 
Ав it was, Hutton, already weighted 
books, was staggering to keep his ba 
&nd to steer himself and his burden thi 
the doorway. 

Perhaps the book flew out of App 
hands with more impetus than he inte 
It caught Hutton & tremendous blow 
the head, and he went down before it 1 
ninepin, the piles of books in his armsc 
ing down іп a heap upon the corridor fl 

Whether Appleby knew what he had 
or not—whether he thought the nois 
merely the books tumbling down —or wh 
he was indifferent to what it mean 
merely slammed his door upon the coi 
and locked it. 

(To be continued.) 
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* There's tempest iu усп horned mooa 
And lightning in yon cloud, 
And hark the music, mariners, 
The wind is piping loud. 
The wind is piping lond, my boys, 
The lightning flashes free, 
While the holiow oak our palace is, 
Our heritage the sea.” CUNNINGHAME. 


Т" largest and most perfect lifeboat 

service in the world is that of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution of Great Britain 
and Ireland, founded in the year 1824, and 
entirely supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions. Over 40,000 lives have been saved 
since the foundation of this institution, 
towards whose equipment readers of the 
“В.О.Р.” subscribed for two lifeboats ut а 
cost of 1,2001. 

To provide and endow a lifeboat costs 
about 3,000/., and it speaks volumes for the 
generosity of heart cf so many of the wealthy 
citizens of our world-wide empire that no 
Government subsidies are required for this 
most necessary and most expensive service. 

The records of the Ramsgate lifeboat's 
Crew are very stirring reading, quickening 
the blood in our veins. You all know that 
the Goodwin Sands—cruel, treacherous 
banks, are not very far distant from Rams- 
Rate and Deal and Walmer. Many a fine 
ship has been wrecked amid wintry storms 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


(Ill uat rated by CHARLES J. ТЕ LACY.) 


on this outlying spit, and hundreds of valu- 
able lives have been lost there from time to 
time, to say nothing of valuable cargoes — 
the flotsam and jetsam of the stormy ocean 


turmoil. 


“Hark! ‘tis the rushing of a wind that sweeps 
Earth and the ocean. See! the lightnings yawn, 
Deluging heaven with fire, and the lashed deeps 
Glitter and boil beneath : it rages on 
One mighty stream, whirlwind and waves up- 

thrown, 
Lightning and hail, and darkness eddying by." 


A gale of almost hurricane violence is 
sweeping over the English Channel, and the 
Goodwin Sands are a mass of seething 
breakers and flying scud. The heavens are 
dark and lowering, and the rack of storm- 
cloud flying across the firmament at tem- 
pestuous speed. It is night, and there is but 
a faint moon, which now and again peers 
out wan and spectral from rifts in the murky 
vapour, which is denser and blacker in the 
zenith than near the horizon-line. 

Suddenly the indigo-tinted heavens are 
alight with rockets soaring up from a spot 
on the dreaded Goodwin Sands. They are 
seen by a coastguardsman keeping his lonely 
middle-watch upon tke cliffs, and who well 
knows the meaning of these portentous 
signals of alarm. 


THE RAMSGATE LIFEBOAT. 


A vessel is in dire distress upon the 8. 
Assistance must immediately be sent to 
or she may be broken up by the force o 
terrific seas threatening to overwhelm 
in which case, in all probability, every 
on board must perish in the boiling sur; 

Other lynx-eyed men have also кее 
rockets. An alarm is at once given, a 
mortar fired to summon the lifeboat's ci 

The big boat is quickly hauled out 
its carriage and run down to the wa 
edge ready for launching —the crew, 
their lifebelts on, already in their places 

The faint boom of a gun is now he 
borne on the wings of the hurrying b 
'Tis a pathetic message from the distre 
inariners away yonder upon the storm-s 
Good win. 

A response is promptly given by 
launch of the lifeboat, which bursts intc 
frenzied seas in gallant style, hoists a с 
reefed foresail, and stands out to sea on 
errand of mercy and hope. 

The ill-starred vessel which had thus 
aground upon the Goodwin Sands was 
full-rigged ship Fusilier, which had qui 
the London Docks the previous day, laden : 
emigrants, and bound for Australia vid 
Саре of Good Hope. At this terrible c 
in their fortunes, happening so soon н 
their departure from their native land, 
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emigrants behaved with great courage and 
self-possession, in spite of the large number 
of women and helpless children in the party. 

Fortunately the master of the Fusilier and 
his officers and crew were men of the right 
stamp, and did much by their noble example 
of calm bravery to allay anything in the 
shape of panic amongst their numerous 
passengers. That the ship was in imminent 
dauger of destruction goes without saying. 
Every moment huge waves broke over her 
with apparently resistless fury, as if they 
wished to tear her timbers asunder by main 
force, and topple her masts over the side. 
The rigging and copper bolts, however, were 
sound enough, and for a long time strenu- 
ously resisted all the efforts of stormy wind 
and foaming seas. 
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craft rights herself again and again, and the 
water she ships in such quantilies pours out 
in foaming cataracts of brine into its mother 
ocean, for a lifeboat requires no baling. 

" Douse the foresail, lads!” roars the 
coxswain in leonine tones. The wreck is 
now only a few cables’ length distant, and 
the pale moon is shedding a few faint rays 
of light upon the scene, and illuminating in 
a spectral way the dark outline of the hull 
of the unfortunate ship. and her wrecked 
spars and tracery of rigging; much of the 
latter hanging in bights. 

Now that the canvas is taken off her, the 
lifeboat loses her way through the water. 
It is time for the anchor to be hove over- 
board. This is promptly done, and the cable 
veered out. The lifeboat is to windward of 


them as required, and also on their anchor. 
cable. 

The skipper of the Fusilier springs upon 
the weather bulwarks of his vessel, ani 
gazes down at the wildly tossing lifeboat. 
One of the tried hands of the latter hauls 
himself up the ship's side by а rope to 
interview the master, for even with the aid 
of a speakiug.trumpet the latter’s voice is 
drowned in the roar of the tempest when he 
tries to hail the lifeboat. 

When the man, in his oilskin overalls and 
cork belt, reaches the Fusilier's upper deck, 
he tinds a scene of indescribable confusion. 
and he is quickly surrounded by a crowd of 
pale, terror-stricken emigrants who have lost 
the power of self-control, and in tones of 
anguish implore him to save their lives. 


The Ramsgate Harbour Tug Rescuing a Schooner in the Channel. 


‘ Drawn for the “ Boy's Gun staper™ bg CHARLES J. DE Lacy.) 


With what joyous delight did the masses 
of poor emigrants, huddled together for 
warmth and protection, view in the faint 
moonlight the approach of the Ramsgate 
lifeboat—wondering doubtless that any craft 
of her tounage could weather out such a 
vale as then was raging all around them. 
Pitching and tossing amid the white 
horses, sometimes lost to sight in the trough 
of the mountainous waves or wrapped in a 
mist of blinding spume and scud, the great 
boat comes sheering her way through that 
mabls:rom of enraged waters, cleverly steered 
by one of the most daring veteran coxswains 
on the Fritish coast. At times she heels 
over till ner lee gunwale is under water, and 
ever and anon & white crested wave breaks 
upon her weather bow, and green seas pour 
over the bulwarks; but the gallant little 


the stranded ship, and it is necessary to 
anchor the former as far as possible from 
the latter, so that when the lifeboat's crew 
get under way again, they may have plenty 
of sea-room to carry out the evclution in. 
The first attempt to get alongside the 
Fusilier failed, and in consequence loud 
eries of agonised alarm broke from tbe 
frightened emigrants, who in their ignorance 
of seafaring matters thought that the 
attempt to save them would not be renewed. 
Again the cable is veered away, and this 
time the lifeboat succeeds in fetching along- 
side the wreck, though at the imminent risk 
of being dashed by the giant waves against 
the stout hull of the ship and smashed into 
matchwood. Hawsers from the bow and 
stern of the helpless vessel help to steady 
the lifeboat, whose crew haul and veer on 
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The skipper, aided by his officers, quickly 
puts а stop to this scene; and measures i 
taken for rescuing the women and children. 
who of course are the first to be thought 
for. h 

Ve can take but twenty-five people eac 
trip," says the man in oilskins. 

"There's a tug coming out to 0 
assistance from the harbour— we'll transfer 
each boatload to her as quickly 85 e 
can." * 

"Carry on!” cries the skipper. “ Тое 
not а morrent to lose. We may break up * 
any moment.”’ sats 

Two seamen are now slung over the ship $ 
side in bowlines in order that they mar 
the women down. The lifeboat is never ей 
moment steady, and this constitutes à i h 
danger. At one moment she is pitched 2/8 
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upon the crest of a wave and almost dashed 
into the Fusilier's hammock-nettings, and 
then, a few seconds later, she has fallen away 
again into the trough of the sea as if she 
were to be immediately swallowed up in a 
vast watery grave, or relentless] y overwhelmed 
by the giant rollers that follow one another 
so pertinaciously, their spumy crests cut into 
flying strips of seud by the sheer cutting 
force of the howling wind. 

The first woman to be lowered into the boat 
is hurriedly taken to the gangway. Over- 
whelmed with terror, she shrieks and 
struggles with her preservers. It is no time 
for gentle measures or persuasion. for every 
second of time is now of importance. The 
woman is forcibly pushed out of the entry 
port, and is seized by the two stalwart 
fellows in bowlines, who prepare to drop her 
into the lifeboat when the latter is next 
hove up on a wave. Up comes the boat in & 
seething boiling rush of water, the woman 
is dropped and the crew of the lifeboat catch 
her in their arms, and so break her fall. 

One after another the first batch of women 
are thus passed into the boat, and the 
coxswain decms it time to be off. Some of 
the poor hulf-fainting creatures are scream- 
ing for their children. Suddenly one of the 
emigrants rushes to the Fusilier’s entry port 
with a bundle which he gives to one of the 
seamen, and begs him to place it in the boat. 
Thinking in the confusion of the moment 
that it was only a blanket for the use of the 
cold cowering women in the stern-sheets of 
the lifeboat, the man chucks the bundle to 
one of his mates who is standing on a thwart, 
and sings out: “Stand from under there, 
Joe; here’s a bundle of lambswool for some 
one or another! 

Owing to the erratic way the lifeboat was 
lurching about, the man addressed as Joe 
had considerable difficulty in catching the 
bundle, which was within an ace of falling 
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into the boiling surges that leaped and foamed 
between the boat and the ship. A piercing 
squall arose from the mysterious bundle. It 
contained a baby, which was immediately 
claimed by one of the mothers in the boat! 

The crew cast off their hawsers, and haul 
in upon their cable with iron resolution. It 
requires all their strength to do this, battling 
as they have to against the force of the gale 
and the mountainous waves, but they nobly 
persevere in the herculean task, and nre 
presently rewarded by finding their anchor 
&t the bows, and their boat once more under 
way with her close-reefed foresail set. The 
stenmer sent to their assistance is pitching 
and rolling heavily amid the fierce waves 
about a mile distant, and the lifeboat's nose 
is turned in her direction ; whilst restoratives 
are served out to the cold, exhausted, and 
shivering women who are crouching in the 
sterns-heets. 

The tug is safely reached, and the first 
batch of the rescued are quickly got on 
board in safety. Then away goes the life- 
boat anain for the treacherous sands, and in 
due time, with infinite patience and the 
calm courage that knows not what fear 
is, the whole of the emigrants were put on 
board the steamer--the skipper and his 
omcers preferring to remain by their ship in 
the hopes of getting her off at high tide when 
the weather moderated ; and this I тау as 
well state here they actually succeeded in 
doing, much to their own credit. 

No sooner has the lifeboat uecomplished 
her task of saving the emigrants, than she 
is called off to go to another wreck on 
quite a different portion of the Goodwins. 
This vessel, named the Demerara, had been 
hopelessly battered to pieces by the moun- 
tainons sens; her masts had gone by the 
board, her boats, anchors, and other vear had 
been swept away bodily, and her hull bit by bit 
is yoing fast to pieces as it is rudely butteted 


by the enormous surres that break 
with a giant force that nothing c 
stand. The ofticers and crew ar 
to portions of the wreck with dent! 
them in the face. For several loi 
hours they have been in this 
scarcely daring to hope that their d 
vessel will beseen on such а dark, tem 
night. But the coxswain of the life 
keen eyes. Fatigued and cold as he 
brave mates are by what they have 
gone through, there is no hesitatio 
path of duty lies Straight befor 
With brave unfaltering hearts they | 
and bear up for the wreck; the 
having slightly moderated with ап 
tide. Day is beginning to dawn, bu 
cold cheerless light which illumin 
eastern heavens, allowing the шиг} 
rack to be seen a little more distinc 
scours on fleet wings towards the : 
Ocean, throwing dark reflections u 
turbid sea. 

The lifeboat dashes on and 
boards the wrecked Demerara— being 
to anchor and veer in, owing to the | 
of the derelict. The crew of the ves 
teen in number, have gathered rov 
stump of the foremast and its bi 
rigging, and are holding on like grin 
the sight of the lifeboat having give 
a fresh necess of strength just as th 
about to relinquish all hope of a resct 

Tenaciously the crew of the lifeboa 
some of the rigging of the Demera 
manage to get near enough to enu 
wrecked men to drop into their 
Hurrah ! they are all off safe and 
and the lifeboat is not injured by the 
rude buffetings she has received. h 
of which she promptly gets under w 
Ramsgate Harbour, her crew rejoic 
the number of lives they have been e 
to save on this tempestuous night, 
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FOOTBAIL PLAYER: 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES BY FOOTBALL EXPERTS. 


II. — HINTS TO FORWARDS. 


By J. CAMERON, of Queen's Park, Everton, and the Spurs. 


T™ chief quality of a centre-forward or of 

an inside-right player is to get through 
as much work as he can without ostentation. 
The forwards in any club occupy a serious 
position, and the centre of them is, in my 
opinion, the most important of all. 

What have they to do? To devote all 
their attention to the game and to try and 
triumph over the defence; and if they do 
that, there is little doubt as to the result. 
The players who are in this position should 
be always on the go, and play the game in such 
an unselfish way as will give the attacking 
side plenty to do. The outside man will 
have to do what he can to centre the ball and 
to shoot when he thinks he will, and the 
two inside men will do what I may call the 
" donkey work of the game," and feed the 
centre-forward. 

The finest feature of the game to-day is 
What we call “combination play." The 
teams that adopt it are generally successful, 
and if my young friends will go and see & 
first-class match, they will be struck by the 
fact that a regular « plan of campaign " is 
developed, and that each player knows what 
to do at the right moment. Each has his 
place and knows how to aid the others of 

!5 side; and you can watch the difference 
this makes when, in one team, there are, say, 


five quick forwards, each of whom holds on 


to the ball feo long, and on the other side 
five slow, but unseltish, players. What is the 
result? Those that are helping each other, 
who feed one another, and who pass readily, 
are sure to get most goals. 

So, then, the idea is to have five players 
working together. In a good many cases, 
in ordinary games, you will tind the men 
who play for their own glory and those who 
play for their sides. There is a great differ- 
ence between the two, and my mind goes 
back to many a game where one, perhaps, of 
the team held on to the ball too long, 
because he was influenced by the wish to 
gnin some brilliant achievement, the result 
being a missed opportunity for his side, and 
possibly that lost opportunity meant defeat. 

The right sort of boy will soon learn just 
the right length of time he can keep the bail 
before he has to part with it. Watch a good 
player and you will find that he will try to 
get a number of the opposing side about 
him and, when he sees an opportunity, will 
let tne ball go to one of his own men, and 
very often the man will be able to get a 
clear shot at the goal. There is no doubt 
that to-day half the game depends upon the 
way in which the forwarls give plenty 
of work to the opposing side to do. One 
wants to give them unlimited. running about, 
so that they may be tired out, and thus in 


‘Bloomer, of Derby County. 


the second half of the game will not h 
to avail themselves of all the адка 
that may be offered. 

One of our grentest forwards, and a 
to watch, was Mr. John Goodhall. 
now past his prime, but at his Һе 
was England's greatest “centre-forw 
Those who have not seen him play 
missed one of the most perfect exhibitic 
forward play that I have ever seen. H 
a little lacking in speed, but this was a 
made up by his general work in the tiel 

Another grand inside.right to watch 
Before 
ing the county team he played for I 
Swifts, who won the local shield four t 
in succession, and he has altogether t 
part in seventeen International mat 
besides many inter-lengue games. I 
very fast and tricky on the wing. Ir 
he is one of the most deadly shots in 
kingdom at close quarters. His grand e 
which brought about the equalising gon! 
enabled England to draw with Scotlan 
the Palace in March 1901 will long 
remembered. He was long regarded as 
champion forward in the kingdom, and 
has deteriorated but little. 

Other great unselfish players to watch 
Athersmith and Spikesley. The former 
the brilliant outside-right-winger who 
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such а long career with Aston Villa. He 
was possessed of wonderful speed and power 
of centring when going at full speed, and has 
ever been & thorn in the side of those 
opposed to him. Spikesley was the finest 
player in the country in his position of out- 
side-left. He would delight to dribble the 
ball into the corner and then to centre 
across, and he was almost certain to place 
the ball in goal’s mouth for his fellow for- 
wards to put through. He was only about 
ten stone, but what he lackel in weight he 
made up in speed. He could play the com- 
bination game to perfection, and would 
always let the man of his side who was in 
the best position have the ball—a striking 
piece of unselfishness that might well be 
copied all over the country. Bassett was 
another great player—another one of the 
many gentlemen I have met on the football 
field. 

The inside-forward .will have plenty of 
work to do. He ought to be very fast, have 
plenty to do with the ball, and kick it in 
such а way that other forwards will be able 
to take it and shoot ; and here it is that а 
boy's fitness for this position will come in. 
Many boys in the forward line will do 
capital work, and just at the right moment 
they will part with the ball t» one of their 
partners, who will be able to get a goal —and 
of course all the applause, so far as the 
pablic are concerned. What does it matter 
so long as the club wins? My club could 
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never have won the Cup if each man had 
been playing for his own glory, and that 
only. Everyone in our team does not care 
who kicks the goals so long as we win. I 
have seen many a great game lost because 
of the anxiety of a player to get checrs from 
the public. 

For some years the great English player 
was Mr. G. O. Smith, of the Corinthians. 
He was the ideal man to watch, and those 
who have not seen him have missed a treat. 
The old Carthusian has played in over 
twenty International matches, and has 
beaten the record in this respect; and the 
way in which he gets past a player on the 
other side is wonderful, while һе is always 
fair, and professionals are always glad to 
see him on the field. He has now retired 
from the game. 

It is sometimes said that anybody can 
play football, but to-day education is leaving 
its mark upon the game. Head-play is seen 
in every match, and there are endless 
opportunities for a boy to try experiments. 
He won't smoke and be slack or careless ; 
whatever he does, he will be a hard worker at 
his books, and, if he uses his brains, he will 
do well. Mathematies will suggest all sorts 
of tactics, and enable him to outwit force 
alone by skill. 

The ideal forward, then, will be fast and 
clever and know how to deal with the ball. 
Thecentre man is the pivot of the line, and the 
others will help him. Often and often they 


will think they can do something for them. 
gelves, but their business is to draw off the 
attack, and they will be quite ready to part 
with the ball when the time comes. Above 
all things, within the twelve-yards line you 
must not trip an opponent, or charge him 
from behind ; you must not push or kick him; 
you must not jump at him, or hold him, or 
handle the ball. 

There has been а practice in the past of 
players yelling or making other noises with 
the object of putting either the goal-keeper 
or kicker at a disadvantage. This is 
changing for the better. Be gentlemen and 
treat your opponents as such, and remember 
to wait for the referec’s signal before taking 
the penalty kick. Every year more and 
more care is taken to prevent unfair play. 
Remember that any player who is! guilty of 
misconduct may not only be ordered off the 
field, but may be suspended from play for 
& long time; and if you are one of the 
lookers-on do not be guilty of barracking " 
а player. Too much shouting still goes on, 
and it upaets the pluyers. Your sympathies 
will be with your club, but those you 
are playing against are visitors and should 
be treated in & proper way. 

Football is à grand game; the rough days 
have gone for ever ; and itis because I want 
boys to play it to make them healthy and 
strong that I would ask them to be true 
sportsmen and gentlemen, on or off the field. 

(To be continued.) 
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1 u generally accepted impression 
is abroad that, with a few isolated 
exceptions, the Cup - it is hardly necessary 
to give the vessel in question its official title 
of the English Football Association Cup— 
has &eldom been held by clubs other than 
thosé hailing from the North or the Midlands, 
far from this being the case in actuality, the 
trophy in question has been held by а 
Southern elub on twelve out of thirty-two 
possible occasions, which is, indeed, more 
than its fair share. 

How this mistaken impression has arisen 
is undoubtedly due to the fact that the fight 
for the Cup resolves itself into three distinct 
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periods. The first, now forgotten by the 
casual follower of the Cup's fortunes, which 
lasted from 1871 to 1882, when the Southern 
teams were invincible ; the second, when the 
Northern and Midland teams had matters 
all their own way; while the third has seen 
the Southern clubs once again making their 
presence felt. It is to the latest phase of 
the Cup Competition, that has already had 
8 marked effect on the history of the Asso- 
ciation game in the South of England, not- 
withstanding the fact that in the five years 
in question the trophy has remained but а 
twelvemonth in the Home Counties, that 
this paper is devoted. 

Theoretically, the competiticn for the Cup, 


YEARS OF THE CUP COMPETITION. i 


By HAROL D MACFARLANE. 
(With Seven Diagrams.) 


apart from the qualifying rounds, should 
comprise sixteen matches in the first round, 
eight in the second, four in the third, two, 
of course, in the semi-final, which, together 
with the final itself, would total thirty-one 
fixtures; but that theory and practice do not 
always go together can be gathered from the 
areas of the two circles in our first diagram, 
which are drawn in proportion to 
the theoretical total of matches 
that should have been played 
in the course of five seasons 
(195), and the actual aggregate, 
which was swollen by fifty-two 
drawn games and one abandoned 
match (that between Sheffield 
United and Liverpool at Fallow- 
field in 1899 that had to be left 
unfinished owing to the crowd 
breaking through and encroaching 
on the ground) to a grand total of 
208 Cup ties. Fourteen of the fifty- 
two drawn games, by the way, were 
played in the competition of 1901- 
1902—a remarkable testimony to 
the equality upon which the lead- 
ing Association teams at present 
stand, which presents, indeed, a 
very different state of affairs from 
that existing in the season of 
1888-89, when Preston North End 
won the Cup without having a 
single goal registered against them 
throughout the competition—-a feat 
that Bury emulated last spring. 
With thirty-two clubs turning out each 
year to do battle in the first round of the 
competition proper, it might be imagined 
that tho number of teams taking part in the 
competition in five years would reach at least 
one hundred, but we find in reality that 
only a trifle over half that number (fifty-two) 
enjoyed the honour of taking part іп ап 


actual Cup tie in the period mentioned; 
and of these, ten enjoyed the sensation for 
but one hour and a-half. 

In our second diagram, where the whole 
figure represents the total number of matches 
played (208), we show the proportion, repre- 
sented by the white segments, in which the 
seventeen clubs playing in ten or more 
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Cup ties have taken part; while the black 
gection represents the proportion of the whole 
played by the remaining thirty-five clubs. As 
the area of each segment is drawn in propor 
tion to the number of matches played by the 
club whose name it bears, we can see at в 
glance how the records of the seventeen clubs 
indicated, as Cup-tie fighters, compare one 


with another, and at the same time quickly 
arrive at the fact that out of the 416 elevens 
taking part in the said 208 Cup ties, 279 were 
those of the seventeen clubs indicated, and 
the 137 remaining were divided amongst the 
thirty-five clubs that enjoyed but a small 
measure of success. 
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The most stártling feature of this diagram 
is the omission from the names of the 
teams on the white segments of such famous 
clubs as Sunderland and Blackburn Rovers ; 
but, notwithstanding Sunderland's record in 
the League Competition, which in the long 
run is second to none, and the Rovers' record 
in this competition in the past (they have 
held the Cup on five occasions), neither team 
in the five years succecded in winning sutt- 
cient Cup ties to permit of their playing in 
ten fixtures. Apart from the failure of these 
world-fanious clubs, the great feature of the 
comp2tition, illustrated by this diagram, is the 
success that has attended the Sheffield United 
and Southampton teams in particular, and in 
a trifle smaller degreetheelevens representing 
Notts Forest, Derby County, and Liverpool. 

So far as the Sheffield team is con- 
cerned, the great feature, apart from the fact 
that they have played in the final iu three 
out of the five seasons under review (they 
won on two), lies in the fact that they possess 
8 talent for drawing matches that no other 
team ean approach. Asamatter of fact, out 
of the thirty-two matcbes entered upon by 
the “ Blades," no fewer than twelve were left 
undecided, and one was abandoned —that is to 
say, the Sheffielders, who entered upon four 
matches with Liverpool in the semi-final of 
1898-99 before the tie was decided, practi- 
cally took part in twice as many drawn games 
as any other team playing during the five 
years in question of the competition. South- 
ampton, it should also be mentioned, played 
in three semi-finals and two finals during 
the same five seasons; but, notwithstanding 
their success in the semi-finals, they have yet 
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to bear the “ pot ” back to the Southern port. 
The tussle that the Southampton men had 
with the Tottenham Hotspur team in the 
winter of 1901-2 in the first round of the 
Cup ties is the only occasion on which the 
eleven has had to turn out thrice for the 
purpose of deciding a tie: they usually win 
at the first time of asking. 

From our third diagram, in which each of 
the small squares represents a victory, we 
see how the 155 matches won were appor- 
tioned between the twenty victorious teams 
who could claim to have won three or more 
Cup ties and the thirty-two remaining teams 
who have between them scored nineteen 
victories. Of these latter elevens, we hasten 
to add, no fewer than seventeen (including 
Grimsby, a first division of the League team, 
who took part in five matches) failed 
to open their account; while of the twenty 
whose names are given, four—Sheffield United 
(16), Notts Forest (14), Southampton (13), 
and Derby County (11)—scored double 
figures. Of the two notable omissions from 
the second diagram, Sunderland, it will be 
observed, claim three victories (out of 9 ties); 
but Blackburn Rovers, who played in eight 
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fixtures, did not qualify for inclusion, inso- 
much as she has but a single victory to her 
credit—a record that is worse than that of 
Manchester City, who, the last diagram shows, 
played in ten Cup ties, but only won two in the 
course of the half-decade. 

For the purpose of comparing on a 
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common basis the capacity of each of the 
seventeen teams that took part in ten or 
more fixtures displayed in respect to winning 
matches, the fourth diagram was prepared, 
in which the names of the elevens appear at 
heights on the pole proportionate to their 
respective percentages of matches won. 
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Naturally, in view of the large number of 
drawn games in which her representatives 
took part, Sheffield United can no longer 
claim t ie premier position, which is usurped 
by Not.s Forest, who, with but four drawn 
games to her credit, succeeded in winning 
63°64 per cent. of her Cup ties, losing 18°18 
per cent., and drawing the same percentage. 
With nine victories apicce out of sixteen 
fixtures, Bury and West Bromwich Albion 
claim с percentage of 56 and are bracketed 
for the s^cond place with Southampton (54 
per cent.), and Derby County (52 per cent.) 
close behind, und Sheffield United bringing 
up the rear of those club: taking part in ten 
or more fixtures that won half the matches 
they entered upon. 

The comparatively lowly positions of 
Liverpool, Aston Villa, Stoke, and Tottenham 
Hotspur were due in a large measure to a 
somewhat heavy proportion of drawn games, 
as can be gathered from the fact that, if 
drawn games are omitted, we find that Liver- 
pool shows a winning percentage of upwards 
of 58, Aston Villa one of exactly 50 per cent., 
Stoke one of 54 per cent., and the Hotspurs 
one of no less than 70 per cent., which is 
eclipsed, however, under like conditions, by 
that of Sheffield United, who won 84 per 
cent. of their finished matches. 

In the fifth diagram the footballs are 
placed at a height in the goal-net propor- 
tionate to the percentage of matckes lost by 
cach of the seventeen teams indicated in 
our second diagram. From this diagram 
the fact can be ganged that Burnley and 
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Manchester City lost as many fixtnres as they 
succeeded in drawing and winning; while 
Bolton Wanderers, Wolverhampton Wan- 
derers, and Newcastle United lost 45 per 
cent. of their fixtures, those famous Leaguers, 
Everton, 41 per cent., and the once redoubt- 
able Preston North End 38 per cent. 

It was, and maybe still is, an article of 
football faith that the team that beats West 
Bromwich Albion in а Cup tie will eventually 
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win the Cup itself, and it is notorious that, 
however depressed their fortunes are in 
respect to other competitions, the Albion 
eleven will do themselves more than justice in 
the Cup ties. In 1903 the West Bromwich 
men were defeated in the first round by 
Tottenham Hotspur, who played in the third 
round ; in 1902 the Albion team was beaten 
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by Bury in the first round, and Bury also 
lasted until the third round; in 1901 the 
* Throstles " were beaten іп the semi-final 
by Tottenham Hotspur, who won the Cup; 
in 1900 Southampton beat West Bromwich 
in the third round and only just failed to lift 
the Cup; in 1899 Liverpool beat the Albion 
in the third round, and were themselves put 
out of the competition after four matches had 
been played in the semi-final; and in 1898 
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Notts Forest, who beat the Albion in the third 
round, verified the superstition by earning 
the privilege of holding the National Trophy 
during the ensuing nine months, for it has to 
be returned to the Associ-tion on the follow- 
ing first of February. That the clubs who 
defeated the Sheftiela United team during the 
half-decade of Cup ties had every reason to 
be proud of the performance can be gauged 
from the fact that the“ Blades " only lost 9 
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per cent. of their Cup.tie fixtures, or just 
half the percentage of the losses sustained 
by Notts Forest and Tottenham Hotspur. 

So far as scoring was concerned, the number 
of goals netted in the said five years of the 
competition was 567, or, on an average, almost 
two and three-quarter goals per match. In 
figs. 6 and 7 we show, the whole area of the 
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figure enclosed by the goal-posts being drawn 
in proportion to the 567 goals scored, how 
each team scoring ten goals or more, or 
having ten or more goals scored against 
them, has fared. In fig. 6 the area of the 
white portion of the parallelogram represents 
the goals scored by the eighteen clubs who 
scored ten or more goals in five years’ Cup 
ties, and the black portion the propor- 
tion scored by the remaining thirty-four 


clubs. Sheffield United, with 56 goa’s, wore 
easily first, with Notts Forest (44) second, 
and Derby County апа Southampton 
bracketed third with 41 goals each. The 
most notable omissions from the clubs 
indicated on the white sections are Man- 
chester City, who scored nine goals in 
ten matches; Blackburn Rovers, who 
scored but half a dozen goals in eight 
fixtures; Bolton Wanderers, who scored six 
goals in eleven fixtures ; Sheffield Wednesday, 
who scored four goals in eight fixtures; and 
Grimsby, who scored one goal in five fix- 
tures. Ten of the fifty-two clubs who have 
entered the competition during the half- 
decade failed to open their scoring account. 

From fig. 7, which shows against whom the 
greater proportion of the 567 goals was 
scored, it will be gathered that the number 
of teams who had ten or more goals 
scored at their expense was twenty-four, and 
that they included all the teams (saving Notts 
County and Small Heath) who scored ten or 
more goals plus Manchester City, Ports 
mouth, Bristol Rovers, Millwall, Newton 
Heath, Walsall, Woolwich Arsenal, and 
Grimsby. Deducting goals scored ** against” 
from goals scored ** for," we find that Notts 
Forest, with a balance of twenty-six in its 
favour, was easily first, and was followed by 
Sheffield United with a balance of twenty, 
Bury with a balance of nineteen, Derby 
County and Southampton each with a 
balance of fifteen, and Tottenham Hotspur 
with a balance of ten. No team could show 
quite so adverse a record as Grimsby, who had 
a debit of tifteen goals against them, though 
Walsall, with a debit balance of ten goals, en- 
deavoured to keep the ** fishermen " company. 

Now that the Qualifying Competition 
debars clubs that are hopelessly over 
matched from entering the competition, 
scores such as the famous twenty-six goals 
to love vietory scored by Preston North En 
at the expense of Hyde on October 15, 188% 
are memories of the past, and the highest 
scores during the five years in question were 
the six goals to love netted by Derby County 
against Woolwich Arsenal, the seven goals to 
love that Preston North End ran up against 
Grimsby, and the score of eight goals to юте 
put together by West Bromwich 
expense of South Shore in the first round 0 
the competition of 1899; the scores © 
6-love (Notts County v. Chorley) and pa 
(West Bromwich v. Walsall) in 1900; the 
7-1 victory of Bromley over Newton Heath 
in 1901 ; and the 6-3 victory of Derby County 
over Portsmouth after a pointless draw 1n 
the third round of 1901-2. 


STAMP-COLLECTING AS A POPULAR PASTIME. 


By Сксп, Н. BULLIVANT. 


IL—8OME INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT OUR OWN STAMPS (GREAT BRITAIN). 


Г this article I should like to treat 

with some of the more important 
separate issues of our own country. In the 
“History of Stamps" there has perhaps 
been no country that has done more towards 
making that history than Great Britain. 
We know that although the honour of 
introducing a postal system does not fall 
entirely to our credit, yet it is tothe Rowland 
Hill movement that the general adoption of 
the adhesive is due. 

From the month of May 1840, at which 
time the stamps were first sold, down to 1885, 
nearly three hundred kinds of stamps, of 
different values, colours, designs, etc., were 
issued, and among these are many of great 
interest and value to every philatelist. 
Those claiming especial distinction and 
remark will be mentioned in due course, but 
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before proceeding to this I may as well 
explain why such prominence is given to the 
stamps of Great Britain. 

To start with, the great number of 
collectors nowadays, realising the impossible 
task of attempting to form anything like а 
representative colleetion of the stamps of the 
world, confine their attention either to those 
of the homeland, European States, or of the 
Colonies. Now, among these, not a few devote 
themselves solely to the stamps of Great 
Britain, and surely no more interesting branch 
of philately could be taken up. Then, too, 
although many millions of our own stamps 
have been destroyed since their introduction, 
yet it is neither an infrequent occurrence nor 
& very difficult matter to come across a con- 
siderable number of fairly valuable specimens 
stowed away in old drawers and recesses, 


and 


Diligent search amongst old par сй 


letters often reveals large numbers of tb 
jssues, in which one may reasonably expect © 
find a few really worth having. It is. mien 
with the object of opening the eyes of г 
young collector to the worth of stamps ™ 
otherwise might deem of little value, 9" 
then to awaken his interest in certain issues 
which should claim his attention that this 
chapter is designed. 


The ** Penny Black.” 


Let us start with the issue of the“ Pe? 
black in 1840. We find it to be a stamp 


of uncommonly attractive design. 


catalogues it is described as belonging ehr 


ider- 


line-engraved series, and stamps of this 
wereAg use in Great Britain for а cons 


at the 
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able number of years. It is only to be 


present-day productions 
cannot compare favourably with their pre- 


regretted that the 


decessors. 


Examination will reveal that in each of 
the upper corners is a small star, while in 
Both sides 
are ornamented with scroll-work. A finely 
Queen 
a dark 
engine-turned background, whilst the plain- 
altogether, a 
The 


each of the lower is a letter. 


engraved portrait of the 


young 
Stands out 


in bold relief against 


ness of the lettering gives, 
very fine appearance to the 


stamp. 
water-mark is a small crown. 


Now this, with which was issued a two- 
penny blue, remained in use officially for 
one year, so that specimens of the black 
are by no means as common as the“ red,” 


which followed. 


“In what way was the advent of tbis 
Official records tell us 
of the enormous increase in the number of 
letters despatched even on the day of the 
introduction of the penny post, when no 
stamps had as yet been issued to prepay the 
postage; it is little wonder then that when 
the penny stamp was on sale throughout the 
kingdom the increase in the number of letter- 
writers became proportionately greater thun it 


stamp received?“ 


had hitherto been. 


Of the fallacies existing among young 
collectors concerning the value of the various 
kinds of the black penny"' something will 
be said in due course ; but I may here men- 
tion that, prior to the issue being on sale to 
the general public, specimens of the stamps 
were forwarded to the postmasters through- 


out the country for the purpose of сош- 


parison with similar stamps that might be 


suspected of not being genuine. In a cata- 
logue of English stamps published some 
years ago by Mr. Morley, of West Green 
Road, Tottenham, the value of a really fine 
pair of unused on the original circular, and 
dated April 1840 (that is, a month before the 
issue became general), is given as 10l, so 
any reader who is fortunate enough to be- 
come possessed of one of thesc--and they ure 
to be obtained may consider himself lucky. 

Аз regards the method of cancellation. 
there are several types, but the usual 
obliteration was a coloured Maltese cross, 
the greater number being in red or black, 
whilst a less number were marked in violet 
and marone, in which latter two cases the 
value of the stamp is much above the normal. 

The value of an ordinary black penny is 
not great, really fine copies being procurable 
for 6d.; this is so in the case of those first 
mentioned in the above paragraph, but those 
with violet or marone obliteration are much 
more scarce, and consequently dearer, a 
Violet cancelled being worth a mutter of 4s. or 
5s., whilst a good specimen of marone marked 
should fetch as much as 3s. 6d. Search 
among old letter-sheets, on which the 
"penny black "' is frequently found, often 
brings to light one or more of the valuable 
kinds. Now let us turn our attention to a 
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stamp that has given rise to a deal of 
Interest and no little comment. I refer to 


the 
English Penny “ V.R.” 


of the same design as that we have just 
in the upper corners, 
instead of the two stars, the letters “ V.R.” 
It may come in the nature of a surprise to 
some of my readers to hear that this stamp 
was never issued officially for postal purposes, 
50 no amount of diligent search among ordi- 
to light the existence 
Ав a matter of fact, 
the penny * У.Н.” was not used at all in the 
ordinary way as а postage-stamp (although 
there are one or two used specimens), being 
originally intended only for franking ofticial 
Some years back, however, at & 
London sale, & fine block of four of these so 
far tempted a philatelist as to induce him 
to part with 6N/. in exchange for it. Rather 


spoken of, but having 


nary letters will bring 
of one of the rarities. 


letters. 


ап expensive fancy, you may вау! 
À short quest among our 


Red Pennies 


тау show us some interesting features, I 
much doubt whether there is among my 


philatelic readers one who has not a con- 
siderable number of these stamps ; 80, to tind 
varieties and to pick out the different issues 
should not be a difficult matter. Suppose 
we take a few of the more valuable. In 
1841 a penny stamp of the same design as 
the black was introduced, the colour, how- 
ever, having been changed to red. Like the 
one it succeeded, it was imperforate, and 
remained so until the general adoption of 
perforations in 1854. Of the early issues of 
this stamp, unused, there are many that are 
valuable. principally those on buff paper, 
such ranging in price from 27. to 3L 

À stamp not often met with, but still 
worth our notice, is the one penny red-brown 
rouletted issued in 1847 or 1848. This was 
the result of experiments in perforating by 
Mr. Henry Archer, who desired to tind out 
an easy way of detaching the stamps one 
from another. Specimens of these, which 
come from one or other of the sheets lent to 
Mr. Archer by the Government, and on 
which he conducted his experiments, will 
only be found with some date anterior to 
1854. It is difficult to say how much a good 
copy of this stamp is worth, but a common 
variety would fetch as much as 31. 10s. 

From the year 1854 perforated stamps 
came into general use, and the best of these 
are the issues of 54, 55. "567 and 77. They 
may be distinguished from the common red 
pennies by the fact that in the upper corners 
the stars remain, whilst the red pennies 
which came into circulation in 1864 and re- 
mained down to 1881 have letters in each 
of the four angles. However, there are а few 
of these early red stamps belonging to this 
perforated series, which, by some mischance, 
were 

(Tv be continued.) 


1. 


Issued Imperforate. 


One of these, of & rose-red colour, unu: 
would not be dear at 8i. ! A brick-red w 
a small crown water-mark, imperforate, ¢ 
on blue paper, will fetch a 5/. note. | 
for early English stamps that command h 
prices we must turn to the 


Twopenny Blue. 


These are of the same design as the blac 
and reds already mentioned, except that 
the issue of 1841 there is a white line unc 
the word * POSTAGE." Not, howev 
until we come to the stamps of the y 
1854 do we meet with any of great imp. 
tance. Then, with a small crown wat 
mark and a fourteen perforation, on blui 
paper, we come to а stamp that, unused, 
worth from 20l. to 251. In the next уе: 
one of the same face-value, similar in desi; 
and colour, but water-marked with a lar 
crown and perforated sixteen, with th 
lines, was issued, which, unused, is Bl. or 1! 
more valuable than that just mentioned. 

Of early Enylish stamps, higher values 
namely, the sixpenny, the tenpenny, and tl 
shilling—were brought out in 1847. TI 
excellent likeness of the Queen reproduce 
in the first adhesives was no less successful 
copied in 


The Embossing of the Stamps. 


It is not often that adhesives of tl 
embossed type are found, but in this ca: 
the octagonal stamps present a very satisfa: 
tory and pretty appearance. Of the sixpenn 
there are three or four varieties — namel; 
violet on yellowish paper, purple on yellov 
violet on white, and purple on white. No 
let me just add а word of warning to all m 
readers who have, or who are likely to have 
these stamps. Don’t cut them to shape, bu 
if they are square and have good maryins le 
them remain so. As unused copies of thes 
enumerated, in perfect condition, are wort 
from 3/. to 5l., while cut to shape they woul 
not realise more than 4s. or 5s., the im 
portance of preserving the stamps intact wil 
readily be seen. 

The treasure, however, of this series is th 
unused tenpenny, without a die number: 15, 
would not be too much to ask for one 
The shilling green and shilling dark green 
each die No. 1, if unused and cut Square 
represents a value of something like 5/. 
but all fine copies not cut to shape, whethe 
belonging to the rarities or not, are to be kept 
This especially applies to the tenpenny. The 
fellow to the one just quoted above would sel 
used for 2/. or 3l. This, then, is an oppor. 
tunity for the young collector to go carefully 
through his old English, among which the 
octagonal embossed frequently is found. 

Iu another chapter I shall have something 
more to say concerning а number of other 
valuable English stamps with which the 
ordinary philatelist is not usually acquainted. 
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our years ago I wrote an article on 
“Choosing Apparatus,” in which I gave 
advice as to the points to be considered 
when purchasing apparatus for photographic 
work; but I believe that the number con- 
taining it has been long out of print. 
Every year the Editor always gets a lot 
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By REGINALD А. R. BENNETT, u. A. (Oxon.). 


ON SELECTING A CAMERA, 


of letters containing queries as to the de- 
sirability of various types of cameras, and 
the reasons for selecting one in preference 
to another. In this column I propose to 
forestall these queries by laving down a few 
rules which should guide those intending to 
purchase an outtit next spring as to their 


work of selection. 1 must, of course, steer 
clear, as far as may be, of individual makers, 
and only give the details which should be 
insisted upon, by whomsoever the camera is 
manufactured. 

The first difficulty which encounters the 
budding amateur with respect to his 
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fntended outfit is its price. Some are, of 
course, more fortunate than others in this 
particular; but it does not fall to the lot of 
most boys to be very wealthy, though wealth 
may come afterwards. We constantly get 
letters from querists asking whether we can 
recommend a hand-camera for about 5s., as 
they cannot afford more for the camera itself. 
Now, of course, there are cameras at 5s., or 
a little over. and, no doubt, more or less 
successful work ean be done with them ; but 
anyone who wants to obtain really good 
results under ordinary conditions, which 
vary in each individual case, must be pre- 
pared to give more than this. 

I consider that the lowest price at which 
one can get a really decent camera, provided 
with a fairly good lens and capable of most 
kinds of work under the varying circum- 
stances in which the photographer is likely 
to find himself, is II. or Ш. 1s. Even here 
there is a good deal of ditference between 
the modest payment of ll. ls. for camera, 
lens, and tripod, and the payment of 9/., or 
more, for camera alone, and 5i. extra for 
lens, which an advanced photographer pays 
for his half-plate outfit; but, still, for II. 1s. 
one can get a camera capable of giving really 
good results for a beginner. 

Now as to the points to be looked for. 
First, the camera must have a reversing 
back. This means that the slides can be 
put in so as to produce either an upright or 

an oblong picture at will. It will be seen at 

a glance that this is highly desirable. As 
almost all modern cameras have this feature, 
it will need but a short inspection to make 
вше of it in the one we intend to purchase. 
Secondly, the camera must have а rising 
front—that is to say, the board on which 
the lens is fixed moves upwards, carrying 
the lens with it. The object of this is that 
when there is too great an expanse of fore- 
ground in the picture, we can get rid of a 
good deal of it by raising the front and, with 
it, the lens. Thirdly, the camera must have 
a swing back—that is, the back moves on 
hinges, so that it can be fixed with the top 
edge nearer to the lens than the bottom 
edge. This is a useful adjunct when 
taking very high buildings. In this case 
you will find it necessary to tilt the camera 
backwards, and, if а negative is taken with 
it in this position, the result will be that all 
the lines in the picture, especially near the 
edges, will look as if they were tumbling 
over. To remedy this, the camera is first 
tilted (as little as possible, consistent with 
getting all the high building into the glass), 
and the back of the camera is then swung 
until it is vertical, which we can tell by 
placing а small spirit-level on the top edge 
of the back frame, and after this the picture 
(which will now be badly out of focus) is 
brought back again into correct focus by 
inserting stops into the lens until everything 
is once more sharp. 

Besides these three adjuncts there are 
others not so necessary, but very convenient, 
and the presence of which should lead us to a 
favourable opinion of a camera—for instance, 
if it has an instantaneous shutter fixed to 
the front, behind the lens, or if it has an 
iris diaphragm in the lens, or if it has an 
arrangement for moving the back up to the 
front—a very necessary movement, if one 
wants to use wide-angle lenses at any time, 
as it avoids the intrusion of the base-board 
into the bottom of the picture. 

Of course you will see that the dark-slides 
are well made, and perfectly light-tight, 
both in themselves and also with reference 
to their fixing into the camera back. If 
slides of the ** book" form are used the 
shutters should be hinged, so as to fold back 


exposure is taking place. 
As to the tripod— one should get one 
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that has sliding legs for the bottom joint, as 
this enables the camera to be lowered in a 
confined position, which could not be done 
without spreading the legs farther apart 
unless the bottom portion can be clamped in 
any position by means of a screw joint. 

The respective merits of single and doublet 
lenses is more or less a matter of individual 
opinion. It is curious that, whereas at one 
time the general trend of public photo- 
graphic opinion was all in favour of doublets, 
and single lenses were more or less despised, 
now single lenses are again coming into 
favour with the most advanced workers, for 
portraiture and figure-study work, which 
used to be considered quite out of their 
scope! As far as the beginner is concerned, 
single lenses are slower than doubleis, and, 
on the other hand, they usually give sharper 
foeus with lesstrouble. Doublets are usually 
employed for instantaneous work, as they can 
be used with larger stops than single lenses, 
and are therefore quicker in action in practi- 
cal work. If you are going to use the camera 
for instantaneous work, you should take care 
that the lens will work at least with an f/8 
aperture. I may here remark that all lenses, 
whether doublet or single, are of the same 
rapidity at the same aperture. Some begin- 
ners, and even some advanced workers, fall 
into the error of supposing that some lenses 
are quicker than others when using similar 
stops, but this is not the case. The differ- 
ence consists in the aperture at which a lens 
will work compared with another one: if it 
will work at a larger aperture it is a quicker 
lens; but all lenses are equal at the same 
aperture, so if your lens works at f/8 it is as 
quick as any at f/8, but not so quick ns one 
that will work at f/6. As a rule, the larger 
the aperture the higher the price of the lens. 

Personally, in the case of higher-priced 
cameras, I prefer those which have turn- 
tables instead of solid base-boards, because 
they weigh less, and they also admit of the 
camera being folded up with the lens still 
attached to the front - Which is often con- 
venient. 

Whatever camera you have, I recommend 
you to have a ease with а lock and key, so 
that it can be kept from anyone who might 
open the dark slides just tc see what sort of 
a picture you had got on the plate! 
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White to pley and mate in two (2) moves. 


Solution of No. 623.—1, Q—Kt 5, Kx Kt 
at Q 6 (or a). 2, Q—K B4, K—B 6. 3,Q— 


ANAIS / d 


Q 2 mate. — (0) Kx Kt at Q 5. 2, Kt—B 5, 
K—B 6. 3, Q—Q 2 mate. 


BAYERSDORFER’S PROBLEMS. 


The author, who died on February 21, 1901 
at the age of fifty-eight years, left his prob- 
lems and notes for publication to the two 
great composers Kohtz and Kockelkorn, who 
have written valuable notes on the seventy- 
eight problems, adding a few games by A. 
Bayersdorfer, and some very fine cxplanatory 
problems by Berger, Healey, Loyd, Campbell, 
Adam, Dobrusky, Klett, and others. There 
are also explained some of the themes which 
Bayersdorfer published in his chess columns. 
The following may be new to our readers: 

Place six white pieces thus: K—Q Kt 7; 
R—K 4; B—Q Kt 4; Kt—Q B 3; Ps—QB 
2 and K 6; and a Black P at Q Kt 7; then 
the Black K can be placed on any one of nine 
squares, and is purely mated in each case. 
A similar net of nine squares is this: K—Q 
Kt 4; Q—K Kt 8; Kts—Q Kt £ and Q 5; 
Black Ps—Q Kt 2, Q 3, K 4, and K D 4. Two 
more squares result when there is a Black ! 
at Q R 2; and had he shifted the eight picces 
one square to the right, there would have 
been two more squares in the K R's file. 
Such net positions are the fundamental 
origin of several fine problems, especially 
three and four movers by John Brown, and 
by several Bohemian composers; and the 
following three-mover by A. B. himself: 

White, К-К Kt 7; Q—Q B 3; B-QP 
8; Kt—Q 8. Black, К-К 5; B—K Е 8; 
Ps—Q Kt 3, K 4, K Kt 6, and K R 5.—Als 
this three-er shows a clear comprehension of 
the board and men: White, K—QR 5; Q- 
K 2; B—K 3; Kt—Q B 8; Ps—Q Kt 5, 0 
B 2. K B 6, and K R 5. Black, K—Q 4; Ps 
— Q B 6, K 3, K 5, K Kt 3, and K R 2. Some 
in four moves will follow in our next chess 
column. ; 

F. Schrüfer composed the following clever 
problem on his eightieth birthday, March li 
1903: White, K- R 7; RK Kt 7; с 
—Q Kt 3and KR 4; Kt—K B 2; Ps—Q 
Запі 4, and K B4. Black, K—Q B 4; АР 
Q Кв; B—Q Kt 8; Ps—Q КЗ and 5, C. 
2,Q 6, K B 4, and K Kt 3. White mates m 
four moves. 
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ТО CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. С. M. (Barbados) —Y our four-mover, SO beauti 
drawn, will also appear, und the seven-move 
mentioned. " 

A. N. W. (Loughborongh).—Your pretty mates I 
appear. 

G. E. E. C.—The Kt's tours are pretty, but as th 
sist of two halves, they are not so interesting = 

more beautiful ones һу У. Gorgins in our Meum 

and also in Meyer's Chess Guide." You ma) 
cover something more. ‘Try. 


" te 
A. W. D.—B to Q 7 will solve it. You might P 
Black Kt and Bat K kt 2 and K R sq. 811 р: 8+ 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
DECEMBER. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


de, dy 

Tne Boy Himseir.—I'll tell you what yon seed ў; 
lads, with this month's Doings. When you par put 
them yourself and duly profited thereby, аа see lt. 

the number in some place where your sv ptoldm Fy 

Because it might do her good. Girls have otte d whole 1 

that they really like to read the delicious an 

some ** B.O.P." dur to tel ۴ 1 
Well, it was about exercise I was going “pout ‘tie 
something. There has been а deal written 4 d u 

ood and Ur 7. * 


girl's physique, and most of it is just as ОС" thst 
reading for the boy. Only it would really ie „d 
although girls have becu growing wap gears 
healthier, and even taller, during the last t. poldivg 


or во, boys, or rather young men, have not be 


є 7 ч 


their own. There are many reasons for this, some of 
which I have mentioned in former heulth sermons to 


"T ia the generally received opinion, then, that, as 
regards physique, girls have been going ahead fast, and 
a large number of them a deal too much so, because 
they have made an attempt to emulate the doings of 
the stronger and hardier sex. This is neither natural, 
nor isit healthful. We want our girls to be the bravest, 
the fairest, and the best in all Europe. But we do not 
want them to unsex themselves, to try to be what God 
never meant them to be—to toss seventy-pound dumb- 
bells about, to lump unsightly protuberances on their 
pretty arms or legs, to lose all grace and comeliness. 

But, joking apart, it would be a sad day for Britain 
if the fair sex took to men’s pursuits, exercises, and 
amusements in earnest. We should see no more of 
beauty, but cuarseness, raw-bonedness, aud vulgarity 
would take ite place. 

There are, however, many exercises suitable fur both 
sexes, and cricket, cycling. and walking rank among 
these: but horizontal bars, trapeze work, weight-lifting, 
boxing, and even rowing, to a certain extent, should be 
severely left alone by girls who would retain good 
ügures and complexions. Fencing iseminently suitable 
for ladies, however, nnd I wish our boys knew more of 
this noble art. 


THE POULTRY RusN.—Speaking roughly, the best 
fowls to keep for flesh are Dorkings, Langshans, 
Cochins, Brahmas, and Game. The best for laying 
in winter are Spanish, Leghorns, Minorcag, and even 
Dorkingr. You must feed well and regularly, keep 
warm, and allow a good supply of meaty Scraps from 
table, but уоп must not fatten. Keep опе or two 
promiaing cockerels. Weed out all useless stock and 
attend to repairs. 


THE Pic Fox LorTr.—Pigeon-pie is good, though no 
oue would eat a pet, but you must beware of over- 
crowding, else you shall find disease in your loft. See 
tbat the loft is well ventilated, clean, and moderately 
warm. See to keeping the hoppers and fountains full, 
and see also to repairs. The aviary should be at the 
south or south-west side. Read back articles and pre- 
pare already for the coming breeding reason. 


THE AVIARY.—Everything is quiet here at present, 
and your cocks, separated from tke hene, have, í hope, 
turned their attention to music. Feeding is important, 
and you will always, if you live in the country, find 
seeded weeds and green food. No dainties, 


THE RABBITRY.—Want of cleanliness and absence of 
light are the two greatest enemies of the hutches at 
this season of tbe year. 

In cold weather, moreover, the food should be more 
nourishing, the oats clean and good, and the mash 
nicely prepared. 

THE GARDENS.—Those who are blessed with a nice 
ns will find plenty to do in it even in December. 

t ia nice to get the work * be-hand," and no one, save 
lazy boys, wiil shirk taking a turn daily with spade and 
hoe and rake. The rake will be principally used for 
tbe borders at present—borders and flower-beds ; be- 
cause the ground that is being kept for potatoes and 
other vegetables should now be roughly dug and left 
thus, that the frost muy kill weed seeds. 

This їз а good time, though November is best, to lay 
out a garden. Even a kitchen garden may be made 
beautiful if you leave a space of about a yard all round 
behind the borders for o:d-fashioned spring-flowers, 

rry-bushes, and rose-trees, — Raspberry-canes 
should have a place to themselves, because tlie roots in- 
vade and destroy every other bush they can come in con- 
tact with. I may tell you more next month, but now 
keep down weeds, for tnese crop up with every blink 
of sunshine. 


I must now say goodbye, boys, for the present year. 
Doesn't the time tiy fast! You'll soon be men, you 
know: aud oh, if you are letting 

The gowden time 

O' youtlifu' prime 
йу by untended and unheeded, and crushed in sin, how 
you will repent it atter you have flicked out of your 
teens and begin to battle with life's stormy waves in 
earnest | - 

Happy New Year! God bless you, one and all! 


— 02820 — 


THE RHINO AND THE 
TAM US. 


Вніхо and a Tamus, by the ever- flowing Nile, 
In friendly conversation had been walking for 
a mile, 
And all that Mr. Rhino chanced to hit upon to say 
Was just what Mr. Tamus had been thinking yester- 
day. 


* Now, these here human beings" said the Rhino, 
with a wink, 

“They ain't entirely what they seem, whatever they 
may think. 

If fancy paints them otherwise, be sure the fancy's 
wrong.” 

= Exactly ro," said Tamus “and I've thought 15 all 
along." 
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“Now, sir," remarked the Rhino, with enthusiastic 
strain, 

“To one of your intelligence my meaning will be 
plain : 

I ask you—can an animal with feet no more than 
two 

Be honestly the equal, sir, of either me or you?" 

* Of course not," cried the Tamus, with conviction 
firm and strong. 

“Your words are words of wisdom, and I've tl.ought 
it all along." 


“Again,” pursnel the Rhino, scarcely pausing to 
begin, 

“Consider, for a moment, their extremely tender 
skin; 

It isn't thick and horny, as our own has ever been, 

And when I've merely nipped it, sir, my teeth have 
met between.” 

“Ha! ha!” replied the Tamus, with a very knowing 
smile, 

“Their skin, indeed, is tender, and I've known it 
quite a while.” 


The Rhino sniggered slily, and continued, in his 
pride, 

To spur the gentle hobby it delighted him to ride: 

And, nudging Tamus gaily, he exclaimed, with 
biting scorn, 

“And see how high these creatures hold the head 
without a horn!” 

But lo! the gentle Tamus donned a much offended 
air: 

“You see,” he proudly murmured, “I am rather 
with them there. 

The horn is not a feature that it charms one to 
behold,” 

And he looked upon the Rhino; but the Rhino's 
eye was cold. 

He strode along in silence, then remarked with 
haughty air : 

"Of course you can forgive them for the fault in 
which yon share. 

My words аге words of wisdom, till they haply 
chance to find 

Some horrid similarity 'twixt you and humankind.” 

And here the mighty Rhino both his shoulders 
shrugged amain, 

Which made his ugly sentiment particularly plain ; 

And the Tamus sighed at farting, with conviction 
firm and strong : 

“He is a senseless creature, and I've known it all 
along.” 


» 


Now, the moral of this story (and there is a moral 
here) 

I've done as much as possiblo to render very clear, 

And anyone, I fancy (or there'a surely something 
wrong), 

Will say, It's most apparent, and I've seen it all 


along.” 
JOHN LEA. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NEW BOOKS FOR ''B.O.P." 
READERS. 


WE have lately prepared, and are now issuing from the 
* B.O P." office, two books that we feel sure very many 
of our renders will be glad to possees. 


One is The Boy's Own Re'iter," which contains all 
the best contributions, suitable for private and public 
rccitation, that have appeared in our pages during the 
last twenty-five yenrs. Here, for instance, reappear, 
some with illustrations, such pieces ns “The Bishop 
aud the Caterpillar," A Relic ut the Armada," etc. 
The book is published at half a crown, and a copy 
should most certainly be found ín every echool library 
and ou most boys’ i 


vookshelves. 


The second volume, entitled “ Pure Fun for Boys of 
all Sizes,” is published at one shilling only, and includes 
all the more attractive of Mr. T. E. Donnison’s varied 
contributions to the B. O. P.“ for many years past. 
Both books may now be obtained through the booksellers 
or from the railway bookstall& Every boy should try to 
secure early copies, as they may soon run out of print. 


Then, too, we have reprinted, in half-crown volumes, 
Mr. David Кег'в *llderim the Afghan: a Tale of the 
Indian Border," and Dr. Gordon Stables'a The Shell- 
Hunters: their Wild Adventures by Land and Seu.” 


=> 


A GOOD SOLDIER. 


BAYARD, the flower of the French knighthood, the 
soldier without fear or reproach, never forgot his 
mother's parting worde. She saul to him: “My bay, 
serve God first: pray to Him night and morning: be 
kind and charitable to ali; avoid euvy, hatred, snd 
lying as vices unworthy of a Christian, and never 
negiect to comfort widows and orphans.” 


iz ый 


MORE CURIOUS GROWTHS. 


E. 8. HOLMES sends us from Armadale, Melbourne, 
Australia, the annexed curious freak in plant life, which 
he has taken from the Melbourne “ Garden and Field.” 
He adds : * I have been very much interested in the 
pictures of peculiar growths which have appeared in 
the B. O. P. Please try and fud room for this Aus- 
traliau production." | 

be illustration given below represents one of the 
most peculiar and interesting freaks in nature we have 
seen. It was, we believe, grown in the Botanical Gar- 
dens, Melbourne, and discovered by accident when 
clearing away a group of trees. The growth was some 
10 or 12 ft. from the ground. The body of what 
strangely resembles aome prehistoric animal is nothing 
more ur less than the trunk, or distorted portion of the 
trunk, of a sassafras-tree, probably S. officinale (Ameri- 
can laurel) The horns are branches of wistaria, 
strangely enough also associated with America, ns it is 
named after Caspar Wister, an American anatomist. 
It is evident that the wistaria twined itself around the 
trunk of the sassafras, aud became united, gradually 
strangling and killing it. It will be seen that tlie base 
of the horns is prominent owing to the twisting 
round of the young branches of wistaria. The tusks 
are artiticiul, being formed of eagle's claws; the eyes 
are also artificial. With these exceptions the curiosity 


is just as grown, and there is no reason to believe that 
artificial nid has been rendered in bringing about this 
wonderful result. The ploto was kindly lent by Mr. 
George Knowles, Quecn Street, Me bourne, in whore 
possession is the original, and to whom we are indebted 
tor the histcry of same.” 
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ALF. T. and A. W. (Cumbridge).—Last year's order of 
the first-class cricket counties was : 


T $ 3 | Percent. 
pen 2|9 |р = |tofinished 
ESIS Games 
orkshlre. . 25 13 111 12 | 85°71 
Hii P .194| 7) 3144 40:00 
Notts . н . 20 6] 311 3 83:31 
Rurrey . .188| 8| 5 15 3 23:07 
Lancashire , 237 5 11 2 16°66 
Warwickshire . 18 6| 5| 7 | 1 9-09 
Kent А „ 228 88 — — 
Worcestershire . 22 5| 6|11| -1 — 909 
° Derbyshire. . 16 4| 5| 7| -1| -1rl 
Leicestershire . 19 2| 413 ~? — 33°33 
° Middlesex . 17 3| 7| 7| —4 — 40°00 
| Essex. .: 20] 2 6 | 13 =H — 42°85 
Gloucestershire. 20; 38| 9| 8| ~6 — 50°00 
Hampshire | 16 | 2/10| 4| —8 j| —66%66 
This year the order was: 
5 E g | Per cent. 
— TIE e 5 to finished 
E 3 A| & | Games 
deex . 16 8| 1) 7| 7 77°77 
ipo . ‚ | 23 7 214 5 65°55 
Yorkshire . 26 13 5| 8] 8 44°44 
Lancashire. . | 2/10) 5 11] 5 33°33 
Notts . , 20 6| 4/10] 2 20:00 
Worcestershire 20 8 6| 6] 2 14:28 
Warwickshire .118| 5| 4| 9| 1 1111 
Kent. 70 7| 6] 7] 1 7-69 
Essex . Х . 201 7 ; : 1 7°69 
f rset. 176 — — 
1 „ 2771114 9| —4 — 22°22 
Derbyshire. . 16 4| 7| 5| ~3 — 1131 
Gloucestershire. 20 3110] 7| —7 — 53:84 
Leicestershire . | 20| 1/10] 9 | —9 — 81°81 
Hampshire. . |15 | 1 10 —| —9 — 81:81 


A READER FOR YRARS.—There is no way of taking а 
transfer from an engraving without spoiling it. 
BRARY.—Jt tells you the publishers in the article. 

^ pnlv to the Secretaries. Хой will ind the addresses 
ju the London Directory. 

иги (CanadaY.— You had better take your father's 

Po “There is no opening with any prospects of 
qivineement iu either of the professions you 
шенЦопй, 
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W. F. B.—Oaryl's 
“Commentary on 
the Book of Job" 
їз a work of some 
reputation, which 
any eollege library 
would be glad of. 
Y ours ís the second 
edítion,. published 
in 1676-7 in two 
volumes folio. 


BENJAMIN. - It would 
all count if vou had 
good testimonials, 
Write for the latest 
particulars to the 

Secretary, Institute of Civil Engineers, Great George 

Street, Westminster, 


— 
4 


„ C. TINDLE.—You must enlarge the diagrams given 
ju the article. Under no circumstances can we 
supply Working drawings. 


D. M. GA. Squirt some paraffin oil into the holes and 
eracks; that will clear out the Јагут. A solution of 
earbolic ucid is better, but it may damage the 
Polish. 


AC. A.— There is no such plant, but perhaps vou 
mean an aspidistra. If the worms are wire-worms 
they are the larvi of a click beetle and will disappear 
if you keep the beetles away from the plaut. Bury 
а potato about an inch down in the soil, and the 
worms“ will feed on it and can easily be eaught 
each time you reuew the potato. A little lime in 
the mould would do no harm. 


GEORGE T. KiNc.—Dr. Gordon Stables thanks you for 
your kind and interesting letter. It is all the more 
Welcome in that it hails from New Zealand, You 
are right not to read penny drendfuls. Read the 
Doings for January in tlie good old * B.O.P.” 


W. V. W.—Will ask the doctor about the horse. Thanks 
for your good opinion of us. We do our best. 


SEA-BATHING (Foretop-gallant).— It isn't the water 
that could hurt iu bathing all the year round, but 
the cold of the atmosphere on coming out again. 


THE Home Tus (Ap Thomas).—4A sitting or flat bath 
half full. Bathe brow first, then stund in tub and 
bathe legs. Now sit down und with your big sponge 
empty the water over each shoulder time about for 
eight times Out and towel and squeeze and massaye, 
About two minutes. Yes, of course, all winter, Tue 
“HOPS is not only the English boy's paper, but the 
Меме and the Irish boy's as well, and all their 
sisters’ and aunts’. 


Rerrere (Hakodate).—There are good British surgeons 
iu Japan, See one at once, 


ELEcTRODEK.—]1. The coloured plates can only be 
obtained in the monthly parts or in the volumes, or 
by buying them in a packet issued in October every 
year, for particulars of which see the last page of 
the last weekly issue in September. 2. There have 
been articles every year during a long кегіез of years, 
but they are all out of priut except those for the last 
volume. 


" 


— Р, 
— — 
— — 


W. A. F.— Why not write yourself direct to the superis 
tendent of the Frinton-on-Sea School and inquir y 
to charges, etc. ? 


PiLoT.—You might probably ascertain on applicatign 
to the India Office, but we understand that ther 
have been no exceptions for some years, 


Mac (Canada) and FARNHAM, —1. Mould is a miere 
scopic fungus. It сап be removed hy using в came 
hair brush and cleaning it off with a weak solutio 
of bichloride of mercury in alcohol, or one part ot аг. 
bolic acid to ten of benzine, and it сар be kept away 
by having in the drawer a morsel or two of сй 
wool stuck on a pin and soaked in strong саг 
2. Greene's “ Inseet-Hunter's Companion“ is an o 
book, but a good one still. It is published by Sor- 


henscheiu atu shilling, and would be most useful w 
you. 


В. H. Woobsrock. — We can only refer you to от 
advertisements and to former correspondence. 12 
the event of tlie local wrapper differing from thi 
of the main issue, you will find all your question 
answered on referring to the correspondence column 
of Inst volume. 


H. J. T.—The probability is that an advertisement in 
Exchange and Mart,” which costs very little, wou} 
put you in communication with some people who 51 
such things. 


RAILWAY Fkvkn.—1. You apply to the Secretary of tle 
Company. 2. The longer you remain at school tle 
better; recently the North-Western have beet 
giving appointments to university men. 


HE'cTAGON.— The instructions were reprinted in ca 
“Indoor Games," The ingredients were eightees 
ounces of glycerine, twelve ounces of water, six ounce: 
of sulphate of barium, three ounces of loaf-sugar, an: 
three ounces of Nelson's gelatine ; and they cos 
about three shillings. 


8. Н. WARDLE.—1. Yes; Java sparrows will live 
through the winter in an outdoor aviary, aa they аг 
decidedly hardy, 2. Rice in the busk is their chie 
food when wild, but they do well ou canary-seed axi 
millet with some soft food to which finely minced 
eggs have been added. They want plenty of water, 
aud a cuttlefish-bone to amuse themselves witb. 
3. If not given room enough they will quarrel with 
the other birds. 


DAN MILLER (Victoria).—We are very glad to ber 
you have succeeded +o well in building the skiff, and 
that vou like it so much. It was not intended v 
carry an engine, but you might easily fit a small one 
in. say about 3 in. by 3 in., with a vercical tubular 
boiler. The model launch engine appeared in I, 
but an article on a small power boiler appeared | 
1838, and describes just the kind of boiler you Ы 
require. Make it 15 in. high by 18 in. diameter, rol 
put in thirty tubes. The numbers are now quis 
privt with us, but you may be able to get at 
bound volumes in your public library. 


P. T.—You would be rejected at once for bad eyesight 
and so need not worry about “the price.“ as Jol 
call it. All candidates for the mercantile mano 
should pass the eye test to begiu with. 


Gey” This is now ready, Price Gd., at the Booksellers’. Readers should be sure lo 5“ 
Early Copies, as the number, once sold out, cannot be reprinted. 


ds 
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There I hung in mid-air, with a tightered grip of hands and knees.“ 
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CHAPTER IL— HOW WR CROSSED TIE BARRANCA. 


Wes I awoke the day was far advanced, 
and the western sun had invaded the 
cavern. Hal had already risen, and was 
kindling a fire far within the recess beyond 
the reach of the sun's warm rays. The 
storm was over. The sky was clear, and of 
the softest blue imaginable, and tenderly 
reflected in the pool into which we had been 
thrown, and through which we had swum to 
the shore. I was stiff with my long sleep in 
garments which had been drenched with 
sea water and had dried upon me. It was a 
pain to move. 

" Have a turn outside, sonny, and a dip in 
the water," said Hal, looking round when he 
beard me stir. “It will refresh ‘е. I've 
been in myself, and I feel another man." 

Itook his advice. When I stcod upon the 
sand outside, I looked towards the barrier for 
the Bessic, but not a vestige of her remained, 
80 far as 1 could see from this distance. 

^ Where's the ship?“ I cried. 

“Shd down the outer side o' the rocks," 
answered Rosewall, who had followed me to 
the entrance of the cavern, “ or else all gone 
to pieces. We'll go out there and sce, when 
you've had your dip and feel fit for it." 

I rubbed myself thoroughly in the water, 
and the suppleness came back to my limbs. 
Alter a swim across the pool I dressed and 
rejoned my companion. But hunger was 
beginning to nip me. There was plenty of 
fresh water, a full stream tumbling over the 
low cliffs a little distance away, but no food, 
except the shellfish that Hal had gathered 
while I was sleeping and was now cooking 
by the fire. The shells themselves he was 
using to frizzle them in, and they were hiss- 
ing and spluttering among the hot embers as 
I drew near. 

„It's a bit late for breakfas', sonny, and 
you'll be ready for it, I dare say,” and there 
was a twinkle in his eye. “Fall to. Wo 
must do our best wi’ these till we see what 
the Bessie has left us. Hunger is the best 
sauce, I’ve heard en say down to the Barbi- 
can in Plymouth town, and we be iikely to 
prove it, sure enough.” 

“How did you manage to light a fire, 
Hal?” I asked, picking a piece of stuff that 
tasted like stewed leather out of the middle 
of a shell. 

“Indian fashion, with two sticks; and a 
mortal while it took ne to make the smoke 
curl out. Now we've got en, we mustn't let 
the fire go out- it be too much trouble to 
coax a flame in that way." 

„Where are we, Hal?“ 

“Cannot say, zactly, my son, 'cept that 
this must be the coast of one of the Indies, 
unless it do turn out to be an island, in 
whieh case, an' the island be a small one, 
we are only in a parlous state. But we need 
n’ cry afore we be hurt—need we, boy Jan? 
The tirst thing, after we've swallowed these 
'ere morsels o' tough sea-hide, is to find the 
Bessie, if so be that she’s to be found, and 
pick out of her, or from among the scatter- 
ings of her, the food we want, and a weapon 
or two, and some pinches o' dry powder. 
Then we can make a shift towards discover- 
ing our whereabouts.” 

The tide being low, we ere able to reach 
the rocky barrier by a low reef that stretched 
northwards and joined it to the mainland. 
To the southward there was a channel wide 
enough to have brought the shipin if she 
had been intact. The pool was a beautiful 
little landlocked harbour. The billows 
swung through the channel and rippled the 
surface with wavelets that spread and broke 
in murmurs on the shore. Outside the 
barrier a considerable sea was running, and 
breaking in booms and flying spruy among 
the rocks. 


Hal's first surmise was correct. The 
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Bessie had slid down the ridge and was 
lying, with torn sides, half-submerged ; the 
waves were dashing among her timbers, tear- 
ing them apart, and scooping out her con- 
tents. Soon there would be nothing left 
either of the ship or her cargo. With some 
dillieulty we recovered five muskets, several 
kegs of powder, half a dozen good blades, and 
a quantity of provisions; and these we curried 
across the reef and on to high ground, 
whence we could remove them safely and at 
our leisure to the cavern where we had 
slept. Then came a sadder task. The 
mangled remains of no less than seven of 
our companions we found among the rocks, 
and carried them also across the reef and 
covered them with sailcloth against the 
time of burial. 

The darkness fell; we retreated to our 
quarters, taking with us a part of our spoil 
and returning twice for the remainder. We 
left the dead on the hillside, with the sail- 
cloth over them weighted with stones, lest a 
breeze might spring up in the night and un- 
cover them, or the foul birds of the mountains 
scent and swoop down upon them in the 
early dawn before we were astir again. In 
the morning we found them undisturbed, 
and laid them together in the dry sand 
above the high-water mark, digging their 
graves with the blades we had recovered 
and throwing out the sand with our hands. 

The tide had risen in the night and 
carried away all that was left of the Bessie 
and her cargo. So cleanly away was every- 
thing carried that the good ship was as if 
she had never been. Within a week four 
other bodies drifted through the channel 
into the pool; these we reverently laid 
alongside the others; and Hal and I 
remained alone of all the crew that merrily 
sailed out of Plymouth Sound some eighteen 
months before. 

For three weeks we lived in ourcavern. We 
gaw no better place farther inland, which we 
explored for miles, north, south, and east, 
gnd snared and shot many a strange bird 
and beast to replenish and vary our larder. 
There was no sign whatever that we were 
on an island. So far as we could make out, 
we were on the mainland, and as our ex- 
plorations widened we found it to be a land 
of wonderful fertility and beauty. In park- 
like uplands, with trees larger than any 
in England—giant.like trees—the country 
stretched ахау, the intervening valleys 
hidden from view, and in the far distance & 
great chain of mountains, its isolated peaks 
rising above the snow-line and gleaming in 
virgin whiteness, or tlushed with a colour as 
delicat? as the inner surface of the petals of 
а red rose by the rays of the morning or the 
evening sun. We stayed by the sea, and 
frequently visited the barrier, in the hope 
that we might signal to some passing vessel 
and be taken away. At least that was my 
hope; Hal was not so eager about it, nor 
was he eager to venture inland, although he 
suggested that we might mend our quarters 
by building a hut in a neighbouring valley 
and removing thereto. 

* But why leave the sea, Hal, even so far 
as that, and miss the chance of hailing the 
first ship that passes?“ 

" Because the first ship that passes, and 
the nine or ten that may pass in as many 
years, are almost certain to be Spaniards; 
and it is better for you and me to end our 
days quietly here than to be handed over to 
hooded monks and twisted out of all shape 
by their instruments of torture. We can see 
the sea from the shelter of the trees on the 
shoreward hill above the valley. lf, by 
any good foitune, an. English ship were to 
appear, we could fire our muskets, run out 
to the barrier, and attract attention some- 
how; but if the ship were Spanish, the 
closer our hiding the sufer we should be." 


“Why not strike inland, then, Hal?” 

“We must, I s'pose, in time; for it is ten 
thousand chances to one that any English 
ship will appear. So far as I know, never 
has an English ship been so far north in 
these waters, not суеп the Golden Hind. 
The Bessie was the first, sonny; and here we 
arc, all that are left of the gallant and nier 
crew that sailed with her out of the Souni 
at Plymouth. You may be an old man. 
Jan, afore another ventures hitberward. 
But about strikin’ inland. I have the same 
fear, lad, that we might stumble across som 
Spanish settlement, and the Spaniards ar 
the same everywhere. We could mak 
friends with the Indians, and live wie 
them; but the Spaniards, if we allowed 
them to take us alive—which God forbid !— 
would screw us to pieces at the Берти 
and roast us in the fire at the end. For my. 
self I care little. I'm an old man, and m 
life's behind me; but you are young, and! 
want to see you safely out o' this. It's my 
fault that you are here. I begged of e w 
come, and if I can only see 'e in a fair way 
toward reaching Salcombe Haven again, ш: 
work ‘ll be almost over, I reckon, and iy 
last long sleep ‘ll be as peaceful here in the 
Indies as it would be on the hill above the 
sweet little harbour at Looe.” 

This was a very long speech for Hal. I: 
came out in oddinents, brokenly, and ws 
touched with emotion herc and there | 
could not bear to hcar him indulge in seli 
reproaches. So I said. Now, Hal, yo: 
shall not say it was your fault that 1 a: 
here. I was mad to come. If 1 had me 
embarked in the Bessie I should ere lor: 
have joined some other ship, and perhap 
found myself in a similar situation to thr. 
or worse yea, worse, verily, because 1 shou’ 
not have had you for a companion. Ae 
s iy again, or think even, that you are К 
blame." : 

And he never did say it. If he thought f. 
he kept his thoughts strictly to himself. 
gave in to his proposal, for he was the olde: 
and wiser man. We removed from 0 
cavern and built a substantial shelter in th 
neighbouring valley. Thither we camie 
our now scanty provisions, and our fire-arm 
апа powder, and our stock of steel blades 
To save our powder, we made bows out © 
the pliant branches of the trees, and t. 
their use we fashioned arrows straight an: 
long, and winged them with the feathers © 
the birds we caught, and weighted their EP 
with bits of glassy substance, like s€" 
transparent flint, that we found among 0 
rocks, and which I have since learned W! 
called obsidian. ^" 

Dy constant practice we became expert : 
the use of these primitive weapons 77 
birds were so tame that we had no {ийе 
in shooting them; and one kind ~a large Ut 
with a pendulous red comb overhangm? 17 
strong black beak, and with rough Te 
wattles, a bird that made an ugly clack 
noise in its throat when we came upon d 
and that ran fleetly but was weak upon E. 
wing—we found to be beth succulent a 
delectable. There were other birds not x 
palatable — some with enormous horned 
that seemed strong enough to crack a m. 
thigh-bone. and some most richly dight КЕ 
feathers all aglow and sweeping as! | ii 
were the royalty of the winged creation. i 
some so small, and yet so brilliant, did 
the sun flashed upon them, they dazz i 
eyes like living jewels. These drans © 
nectar from the flowers, and such lovers | 
I have never beheld either before ОГ 105 
In the woods, rooted in the barks 0 . 
higher trees, they swung like censers M 
great natural cathedral. Gorgeous i Y 
they were, very large, and in n a 
spouted cups and pitchers. spol 
flecked and striped in endless variet? 


or & 


aflame with every colour of the rainbow. 
Their perfume was bewildering. 

Away from the sea the country was а 
veritable wonderland. But there were 
dangers. A jaguar sprang upon me in one 
of our journeys. It lay so cunningly and 
quietly along the branch of a tree under 
which we were resting that we had not 
noticed it, and, if Hal had not brought his 
musket with him that day, and sent a ball 
crashing through its skull, I should have 
been fearfully mauled, if not torn to pieces. 
We killed two animals not unlike the jaguar, 
but smaller and shorter in the legs, in colour 
tawny and marked with velvety black spots ; 
and we trapped another, a young one, that I 
kept and tamed, and that grew to be as fond 
of me as if it were a dog — yea, and that would 
follow me, and fetch and carry like а dog, 
after I had trained it. 

It was a bloodthirsty creature, lithe as a 
ferret, and as quick, with the same passion 
for draining the life of its victim ; but gentle 
and playful as a kitten with Haland me. I 
had to make a leash for it, and keep it well 
in when we were passing through the wood- 
lands, or it would be off like a shot after 
bird or beast ; still, it never failed to respond 
immediately and return to my call. Much of 
our time we spent among the trees on the 
hill, whence we could overlook the sea beyond 
the barrier, and up and down the coast, 
and far, far away to the distant horizon; 
but never & sail did we espy, Spanish or 
English, during the whole of our stay in 
the locality. 

“ We will try our fortunes farther inland," 
said Hal one day, when we discovered that 
the provisions we had gathered from the 
wreck of the Bessie were almost consumed. 
The proposal caused me very great satisfac- 
tion. I was anxious to visit the interior. 
The restlessness of youth was upon me; 
I was longing to see fresh faces; and I 
cherished the hope that if we went farther 
afield we might find a door of escape. But I 
wanted Hal to suggest it. 

* Го ready, Hal, whenever you care to 
go.“ 

“Then we'll start to-morrow, sonny; but 
we must be cautious and keep to the woods. 
When we make a move there's no telling 
how soon we may tumble across a colony of 
Spaniards; and, for my part, I'd rather 
leave my bones here beside the hut than 
give them the chance of an auto-da. fe." 

„Which way shall we go, Hal?“ 

„To the north-east, say I, up towards the 
base of that shining white mountain, unless 
you have aome reason for taking another 
course." 

* No. You're the sailing-master in this 
expedition. I'm under orders, and will gladly 
obey." 

“Then you've put yourself under orders, 
my son, and the cap’n is a goin’ to take 'e 
without chart or compass into places un- 
beknown." 

* Our compass shall be the white moun- 
tain, Hal, and our chart your own common- 
sense.“ 

** A poor sort of a chart, Jan, whatever the 
compass may prove to be; but, God willin', 
we'll wear through and come into port at 
last." 

We made our few belongings into two 
packages, and started with the dawn. Vel 
went with us, straining at his leash, and 
thinking, if he thought at all, that we were 
simply out for a day's sport and that we 
should return in the evening. These outings, 
since he had become tame enough to be 
trusted, he quite enjoyed. He was as kcen 
as а lurcher on the scent of the game, but 
swifter to attack and more savage to destroy, 
with & thirst for blood that seemed to bo 
insatiable. We had begun to call him 
Velvet, in compliment to his beautiful spotted 
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fur, and this we shortened to Vel, a name 
that he answered to readily. He was tired 
with the first dny's long march, and missed 
his customary sleeping.quarters among the 
dry leaves in the corner of the hut; but he 
was quite prepared to resume the journey on 
the following morning. 

We soon reached higher ground. Our 
compass was often invisible, hidden from 
our view by intervening hills, but we plodded 
on in the direction where we knew it must 
be. The air was clearer and cooler; the 
trees were more open; the unencumbered 
verdure spread itself in wider spaces like 
undivided upland meadows; but we saw no 
signs of cultivation. It was all untouched 
by the hand of man. We had a sense of 
freedom and security, as if the whole land 
were ourown. Then we came upon rougher 
tracts. The trees were less plentiful and 
smaller іп size. The hills were steeper, rock- 
strewn, and harder to climb. Huge regts in 
the ground began to hinder our progress — 
barrancas, Hal said they were—with mountain 
torrents roaring through them, hundreds of 
feet below us, and causing us to search long 
and carefully for places where we might 
descend and climb the farther sides. We 
followed the sharp-cut edges for miles some- 
times before we could discover a single break 
that promised to afford the means of passage. 
Vel knew the practicable ways better than we, 
and we began to let him lead. 

On the fourth day we crossed one of these 
barrancas on a natural bridge. A great tree 
had been forced, first by the wind, and then 
by its own weight, over the chasm, leaning 
at an acute angle and stretching its branches 
to the other side. Hal examined it and 
reported favourably; I slipped the leash 
and motioned to Vel, who ran across like 
the large cat he was, rolled himself playfully 
in his freedom upon the grass, and awaited 
our more clumsy transit. Hal followed - tho 
branches swaying beneath his heavy weight 
—and dropped upon the sward with a face so 
smitten with fear that the pallor showed up 
through the sun-browned surface. I was 
already in the fork formed by the trunk of 
the tree and the long s:out branch that 
stretched most invitingly across the bar- 
ranca. 

“Eist!” said he, and lifted a warning 
finger, at the same time crouching low 
among the grass. Come silently, and lay 
yourself well along the branch. Look at 
me, and not down into the chasm.” 

It was difficult to obey the last injunction. 
The very depth of the place exercised an 
nlmost irresistible fascination. Му eyes 
seemed to be drawn downwards against my 
will. Dut I steeled my will and harlened 
my nerves, and prepare to cross in implicit 
obedience to Hal’s commands. I surmised 
that he had some rcason besides the depth 
of the chasm and the fear that I might fall 
for telling me to come quietly and cautiously 
and with level eyes; and my surmise was 
correct. 

I was three parts of the way across, and 
the branch at its thinner end was bending 
beneath me, when, suddenly, from the depths 
of the barranca, there was & great shout, 
followed immediately by а musket-shot, both 
sounds mingling in а hundred echoes and 
rolling away into the distance. А ball 
whistled through the sleeve of my shirt, 
just touching the flesh and leaving two round 
holes in the fabric. 

So unexpected was the shout, and so dis- 
concerting the report of the fire-arm, that, 
for а moment, I lost my presence of mind 
and dropped to the under-side of the branch; 


there I hung in mid-air, with a tightencl 


grip of hands and knees that came to me 
involuntarily, through my training as a 
sailor, as I felt myself go; and, if I had not 
been a sailor, I should have fallen into those 
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awful depths and dushed the life out of me 
upon the rocks among which the torrent 
Was singing far below. 

I had swung into the clear vision of those 
who were watching me, as I gathered by 
another and louder shout, this time from 
four or five voices, and I must have pre- 
sented a fair target if they had been prepared 
to tire again. They were not prepared, 
however, at once, for I had swung myself 
back again and worked my way along the 
branch, lying very closely to it for fear of a 
second shot, and had already grasped Hal's 
hand, outstret^hed to help me over the last 
yard or so, when another report awoke the 
echoes, and the ball whistled harmlessly by. 
Trembling with excitement, I crouched be- 
side Hal and buried my face in my hands. 
Vel came, sniffed at the holes in my sleeve 
апа commenced lieking the backs of my 
hands, and Hal put his arm about me and 
drew me close to himself. 

“Who are they, Hal?“ I asked, when I 
had recovered a little. 

“ Spaniards.” 

** Did you see them ? ” 

"Ay; I caught the glint of their morions, 
and knew at once who they were. The 
Indians have no steel caps; they wear 
feathers; and muskets are very rare among 
them, if, indeed, they have any at all.“ 

„What shall we до?” 

"Lie low and watch them. They are 
very few—not more than half a dozen —but 
there may be many more not far off. We 
have nothing to fear from half а dozen. 
We could pick them off from the edge of the 
barranca.” 

“There would be half a dozen less if we 
did." 

"No! We mus'n't do that, Jan. Our 
policy is to watch them and see whether 
they are alone or part of & larger company; 
and, if they are alone, to discover why they 
аге hero and in what direction the Spanish 
settlements lie. The Spaniards have cut up 
the Indies into farms —repartinuentos they 
call them—and they work them by the 
forced labour of the Indians, whom they 
have dispossessed and euslaved. We must 
avoid these Spanish settlements at all costs, 
and we must make friends with the Indians, 
and so our policy is to watch them. Alive, 
they may point the way home; dead, they 
would be useless, and we should be the 
worse off, because we mightstumble unawares 
into a nest of them and be taken before we 
could raise а hand.” 

We crept to the edge of the barranca and 
cautiously looked down. The Spaniards, 
who were only five, so far as we could make 
ont—although they had with them a number 
of attendant Indians, not so easily discerni- 
ble—had come out from the cover of the 
trees and were examining the sides of the 
chasm over which we were pecring, and 
evidently discussing the chances of an 
ascent at that particular place. They were 
a marked contrast to their attendants in the 
freshness of their faces, their bright steel 
morions and breastplates, and with their 
muskets and swords. The Indians were 
attired in a close-tfitting garb of quilted 
cotton, which covered their bodies and 
thighs only; their arms and legs were 
bare, and they carried no weapons. From 
this distance we could not quite make out 
their features. They were scattered about, 
most of them in a reclining posture, idly 
watching their masters, but rendering them 
no ussistance. 

The voices of the Spaniards reached us quite 
distinctly. We did not anticipate that they 
would attempt to scale the cliff. From such 
an attack we thought we were perfectly safe ; 
and we should have been, probably, if the 
Spaniards had known that we possessed 
fire-arms lik» thenselves. There was no 
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available easy ascent for miles, and, in their 
ignorance about us, and supposing that we 
were defenceless because we had not returned 
their fire, they resolved to try and reach us 
and tind out who we were. Опе of the 
Indians was consulted, and we saw him 
point from ledge to ledge, and finally to a 
position on the top of the cliff a short 
distance away on our left hand. 

Were they all coming? And should we 
have to fight them whether we wanted or no.? 
Their voices floated upwards as they spoke 
of the Indian’s suggestion, and then, to our 
relief, only one man, a tall thin man, 
detached himself from the rest and dis- 
appeared under the face of the cliff. The 
other four drew farther back to watch him 
climb. The eyes of the Indians also were 
drawn toward him. Не had slung his 
musket across his back and placed the bare 
blade of a poniard between his teeth before 
we lost sight of him; and we were both 
sorry to see him thus come to his death if 
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ever he succeeded in reaching the top of that 
gigantie wall. 

„We must move, Jan, to the place where 
he will appear. We will slide backwards out 
of the range of vision, skip through the grass 
till we come opposite the notch which the 
Indian pointed at, then down on our beef- 
bones again and creep up to where his head 
must come into view." 

“Shall I fire, or shall you?" I asked, 
when we had changed our position and 
were waiting for him. 

“ Neither of us.. We must save our powder, 
There is no need to use our muskets, and 
it will be well to keep from them the fact 
that we have muskets. One of our arrows 
will serve us if I ean only strike him in the 
right place. Yes!" as he saw the ques- 
tion in my eves, “leave him to me, Jan, I 
have less time to settle old scores with the 
Spanjards than you have.” 

Wê listened breathlessly to the rustling 
and snapping of the foliage as he pulled him- 
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self upwards, and to the sound of his feet & 
he made his footing sure upon the ledge: 
his companions and the Indian attendan: 
watched him in perfect silence; the minute 
passed slowly as we heard him draw nearer 
with imprecations upon his lips at the suf. 
ness of the climb and the occasional slips 
which he could in no wise prevent; even hi 
stertorous breathing reached us as © 
crouched lower and momentarily expecta: 
his appearance above the edge. Hal had th 
arrow on the string and the bow draw 
ready for its tlight. The glittering steel c 
the cap rose and dropped again, and ony 
more rose with the face beneath it. He sss 
us, and cried “ Ah!” as if it were a welcome 
discovery. But the breath of the exclamatio 
was scarcely out of his lips before the ати 
took him full in the face, and, flinging oP 
his arms, he fell backwards, and went rolling 
down the precipice and crashing throug 
the foliage into the bottom of the батам 
( To be continued.) 


WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


Г was hot work going back to the Glen 
loaded with sport after the fatigues of 
hunting. Bob could scarcely keep his eyes 
open, and Will felt oppressed by the un- 
natural closeness of the atmosphere. The 
mystery was explained when they caught 
sight of the Ranges enveloped in smoke 
and knew that bush fires were raging in the 
neighbourhood. 

Annie and Pussy were curious to learn all 
about the hunt, but, after а night and а duy 
spent in stalking wild animals in the bush, 
neither of the boys felt disposed for anything 
but bed. 

But little sleep visited the Glen that 
night. The heat was stifling and a plague 
of mosquitoes seemed to have fallen upon 
the land. These were bud enough, without 
the addition of all sorts of unpleasant things 
that came peeping out between the slabs of 
the hut; great bull ants and spiders, and, 
heralded by a yell from Pussy, an enormous 
tarantula. 

They all rose before daybreak and went 
outside, gasping for a mouthful of air. 
There was plenty of air stirring, but it 
did not refresh them. A hot scorching 
wind was sweeping over the coun- 
try, and dust-storms were raging on the 
plain. Happily for the inhabitants of the 
Glen, its sheltered position saved them from 
this last and worst infliction. Bob lighted а 
gipsy fire, and Annie boiled the billy there. 
Indoor cooking was not to be thought of in 
such s stifling atmosphere. The water in 
the creek was almost tepid, and any little 
sandy patches exposed to the sun grew hot 
as ashes from a furnace. 

Breakfast was got through somehow or 
other, and then Will, wiping the perspiration 
from his brow, avowed his intention of 
taking the milk into the township himself, 
as he had business there. He drove away, 
and Annie began languidly to collect a few 

“of Pussy’s pinafores and put Шеш into the 
uds you wash to-day, Annie? It'll 
be cooler maybe to-morrow,” urged Bob. 

« You'd like me to have Pussy Мын a 

thing to her back, wouldn’t you 
clean But this was not her real 
Annie Tee tly anxious to wash 
reason. She wae g ger it ready for Sunday. 
‘her lilac blouse and get it ready 
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CHAPTER X.—FIRE. 


She was so sick of going to church week 
After week in the same old black frock ! 

Bob set to work peeling potatoes, and 
Annie sonped, and splashed, and wrung at 
the tub. But neither of them got on very 
fast. The waves of suffocating heat were 
positively sickening. 

“ There seems a lot of mist gathering over 
there,” Annie said, standing and shading her 
eyes with her hand. But it was nct mist. 

“There’s some one coming along the 
track,” cried Bob suddenly. 

„It can't be Will yet.” 

No, it was not Will—it was a strange, 
unlooked.for figure, the figure of a China- 
man coming along at the swift pace known 
as a Chinaman’s trot, and closely followed 
by a bushman. Catching sight of Bob, the 
latter called out, “Show us yer plough, 
young un— quick ! ” 

“Why?” asked Bob, bewildered. 

“Don’t bother with yer whys. 
want to be burnt out ? 
in half a jiffy.” 

Further words were not needed. Bob, 
with his face as white as ashes, scampered 
off to the shed, and, in an indescribubly 
short space of time the plough was being 
driven around the cultivation. 

Ah Ling went straight to the creek and 
began building up a little island with 
branches and heavy stones. 

“When fire come muchee near, lilly girls 
go stand .here," he explained. Fire jump 
‘cross creek, but not burn ’e water all 'e 
same." 

"Why, what's all this about?"' asked 
Annie, coming out to the door with & basket 
of wet clothes. 

“ The bush is on fire," Bob answered, in a 
trembling voice. “Just see the smoke." 

The mist Annie had noticed early in the 
morning came rolling up in the form of a 
volume of black smoke. Then, in the midst 
of the dark column shot out & tongue of 
fire. Bob felt his heart stand still. The 
startled birds flew higher and higher, utter- 
ing shrill notes of fear, and every now and 
then а terrified rabbit flew across the clear- 
ing right in front of the plough. 

“I wish Will was at home," Annie said 
tearfully. 

A moment later, the welcome sound of 


D'yer 
The fire'll be on yer 


horse's hoofs smote on their ear, and Wil 
his face blackened and his clothes singe 
appeared before them. 


It had been a terrible experience E 
the young father of the family. He hada 
noticed the swift approach of the fire on b: 
way to the township, as the road was shut č 
by trees. But, looking back from the pla 
he could see the line of smoke and the 
lurid glare travelling rapidly across 
Ranges in the direction of the Glen. 

Leaving his coat in the care of В frien. 
storekeeper, he mounted Nugget and 
at full speed towards home. But the 
had travelled faster than the mare's boo" 
and, when he reached the track, volumes 
smoke obscured the view. Every now M 
then a tongue of flame would leap fors 
licking up the sun-dried foliage and essi. 
showers of sparks. The undergrowth V 
smoking, and the track was scattered V 
little bits of smouldering grass. Iller 
didn't like the hot grass. She began ЮЕ 
and plunge, but Will was not in the moo 
stand any nonsense, and. driving his T 
into her sides, he forced her, not only $i 
the hot grass, but right into the heart un 
fire. It was the only thing to do. If he d$ 
ridden away from it, the flames would А 
have caught him up, but а bold plunge ps 
bring him out into the blackened devas 
country which afforded them no 
“foothold. Behind that belt of fire s E 
Glen. He must reach it at A 
Nugget must have marvelled at the ds 
in her young master, usually 50 kind 
considerate, who now plunged his p 
"Again and again into her flanks and o 
her on to greater speed. dc 
The 1 of ie flames, the ee 
falling trees, filled his ears as he spé ae 
the fiery way. He came out singh —. 
blackened into a clearing. The ЁТЕ”, 
‘bracken were alight, but the а he 
momentarily distanced. The 8 des 
rolling along in great clouds. Snow ger, 
sparks shot through the air, ФЕ 15 K* 
pieces of flaming bark fell at Nugget s. 
At an elbow of the road the бге #880 qe 
again. Gusts of wind drove the 
flames forward—hissing and e 
pursuit. The heat was unbearable. 


e sonnd v? 

re up: Will felt his brain reel. He was choking 
Y Ini a —Suffocating—his throat and nostrils were 
мео у filled with smoke. Every moment he ex- 
ti hr.» pected to fall senseless from the saddle. 
| kis lı. Then the fierce devouring flames closed 
the wa arcund him again, and fear of a horrible 
[к рте. death spurred him on to fresh endeavour. 
ra; Не was so near—so very near the hut now, 
omettr:. that to perish here would be sad indeed. 
selg. k He must force his way through the fire 


be safe enough then. 
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imagined them all huddled together gazing 
with affrighted eyes at the approaching 
flames. Approaching? Were they not 
already there, licking up the cultivation, 
the orchard, the hut, and may be—may 
—be——? Will turned sick as the picture 
presented itself to his mind's eye. Would 
Annie have the sense to take the children 
into the water and stay there? They would 
But it was far more 


inj tk n 8Вап. 
je puters 
ed ài. 


de 


»Was as anxious as her rider to make short 
„work cf the danger. 


vi o’ 


> What could 
e? they be doing, those poor children? He 


But would Nugget be able to go 
.. through this ordeal a second time? Yes, she 


likely that they would try to run away, that 


the tire would overtake them—and then ? 


Uy 


Fear of a horrible death spurred him оп.” 


Will groaned aloud. It all seemed like a 
horrible nightmare. He went on and on 
and on like а man in а dream. Everything 
seemed so strange—the smoke, the blackness, 
the crackling flames which sounded like the 
rattle of musketry, the sudden eruption of 
&nimal life on the fringe of the fire— rabbits, 
opossums, squirrels, bears—so  stupefied 
with terror that anyone could have picked 
them up in the hand—and snakes, too much 
concerned with the safety of their own 
skins to dream of wreaking harm оп othets. 
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In some dim way Will was conscious 
all this, though his mind was fixed on tl 
Glen. But he was getting on. One famili: 
landmark was passed after another ; soc 
the cultivation would be reached. Yes, he 
they were, safe in the home track, and the: 
stood the hut, unscathed and surrounded t 
greenery—a lovely vernal spot in the mid: 
of the hideous smoking desert left behin 
him. | 

Annie was standing at the door, Puss 
clinging to her skirts, and Bob and 
strange man were ploughing around th 
cultivation, opposing to the advancing fir 
a strip of naked earth. Saved! "They wer 
saved ! 

Will gave a great sob. As he threw himsel 
out of the saddle Bob ran towards him wit! 
an exulting ery. 

" We'reall right, Will. Ah Ling and- 
and—this kind man" (in the hurry an 
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confusion introductions had been dispensed 
with) “came to help us, and they say we're 
quite safe now." | 
Will couldn't speak. Something had risen 
in his throat, and his heart had swelled as 
if it would burst. He went forward and 
grasped the “ kind man's " hand in silence. 
Ah Ling was not in evidence just then, 
being occupied in brewing tea,or he would 
have come in for his share of viatitude. 
The wust is over," the bushman said--- 
"the wust is over; but we aren't come 
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л minit too soon I'm thinkin’ we'd better 
fire the grass this side and then it'll run up 
and meet the fire lower down. That'll stop 
any of the jumpin’ flames crossin’ over to 
the hut, ye see.” 

Will caught the idea, and soon a belt of 
flaming grass showed beyond the cultivation. 
The fire was soon out, but it had done its 
work. The charred, blackened herbage would 
afford no foothold to the advancing flames. 

“Well, now this little business is done 
for," drawled the bushman, * and if that 
blessed Chow'd only hurry up with the 
hilly I'd get some of the smoke out of my 
throat. Here you, John! Hurry up, will 
yer 2" 

Ah Ling appeared, smiling blandly, and 
carrying a billy and a couple of tin mugs. 
He looked as calm as if fires were a matter 
of daily occurrence. Will weut up to him 
and grasped his hand. | 

^ I'll never forget your kindnecs,” he said 
huskily. 

Ah Ling beamed. 

* Lilly boy my flend,” he explained, laying 
his hand on Bob's shoulder. 

" Lilly boy help me when lallykin—velly 
bad lallykin —tly kill me—spoil my sings. I 
sce fire: І say,‘ Lilly boy my (ера, live in 
bush. I go to my flend," indicating tho 
bushman, “ (velly good Пепа —teach me read 
Ingliss), I say, Come bad fire! Lilly boy 
my flend.’ He come, I come. Lilly boy, lilly 
sisters: all 'ее same safe." 

The English was not very lucid, but the 
Chinaman’s meaning was clear, and every- 
one present felt touched by this expression 
of loyal gratitude to Bob. 

Attention was now diverted by а yell from 
Pussy. who deeply resented Bob's attempt to 
kiss her. 

* Ugly black sing, Pussy not love 'oo," she 
said poutingly. 

^ Well, I can't say much fur our 10058, any 
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on us," the bushman remarked candidly. 
“A little soap aud water would come handy 
to all of ив.” 

Armed with towels, all the party descended 
to the creek, and the effect on personal 
appearance was so marked that on their 
return Miss Pussy said condescendingly— 

Pussy kiss 'оо now, Bob." 

Her brother complied, but without any 
great show of enthusiasm. The truth was 
that he felt desperately hungry, and kisses 
were less to his taste just then than dinner. 

“I’m so hungry,” he complained. 

“And во am I," chimed in Will; “and 
these good friends, who’ve worked so hard, 
must be famished. What have you got for 
us—eh, Annie?” 

Poor Annie’s countenance fell. Dinner! 
Why, she'd never given a thought to it! 
She'd done nothing all that dreadful morning 
but soothe Pussy and watch the progress of 
the fire. What was to be done ? 

Here Ah Ling proved himself u friend in 
need. Tapping the crestfallen young house: 
keeper on the shoulder, he led the way to 
the hut and showed her the household pots 
and puns arranged on the fire. A pair of 
rabbits had been converted into a curry, 
and a haunch of wallaby was cooking slowly 
in the camp oven. Two billies —one contain- 
ing hot water for tea, the other rice for the 
curry —hung over the fire, and some apples 
were baking in a tin dish placed in front of 
the embers. 

“Why, Ah Ling, this is grand!" cried 
Annie, in delight. 

The astute Celestial, with the calm wisdom 
of his race, had reflected that, come what 
may, dinner would certainly be required be- 
fore the day was out. So, with flames raging 
around him, he had quietly set to work upon 
the cooking, leaving to abler hands the task 
of extinguishing or controlling the firc. His 
good sense mct with its duc reward. Every- 


one praised his cookery. Will demanded 
three helpings of curry, Annie nsked for tae 
receipt, and Bob declared he had never tastel 
such lovely baked potatoes as those which 
surrounded the walaby-joint. Alone the 
bushman forebore to praise. 

* Yer quite sure these ere is rabbits?” he 
asked uneasily. 

„Quite,“ returned Will, surprised. 

* Well, I'd rather stick to the wallaby. I 
knows what I'm eatin’ of there. But these 
'ere Chows, as likely as not, Il go and dish 
up pussy-cat ter yer dinner." 

It was Will's turn to look aghast. Laying 
down his knife and fork, he regarded Ah Ling 
Btraight in the eyes. 

* Where did you find these rabbits?" he 
gasped out. 

“Find rabbits hanging lonzside wallaby," 
replied the Chinaman. "hen a fine smile 
played for a moment on his lips. 

“Why you 'flaid? You 'tlaid Chinamaa's 
cookery? Me good cook.“ 

“ Yes—but — ! " 

“ Chinaman cat kittens, velly good (Will 
shuddered); “ but all 'e same not cook kittens 
for Inglisman. Lou eat labbits. I cook only 
labbits. You my flend." 

What Ah Ling would have cooked for his 
enemies did not appear! Ніз **'flends" 
were much relieved, and the bushman, whose 
name turned out to be Harry Day, thought 
he'd have a go for that curry after all. 

“ Well, Bob,” said Will, when tho dinner, 
washed down with copious draughts of sweet 
tea, had come to an end, " 1 think you're a 
lucky fellow to have made such a friend as 
Ah Ling. He's saved the Glen and, maybe, 
our lives“ — Will's voice trembled a little— 
“апа he's cooked us the best dinner I ever 
ato in my life. A friend in need is a friend 
indeed, and as long as we live we shall be 
grateful to our good friend Ah Ling.” 

(To be continued.) 


——————— "UL oO, ST aaa 


A QUARREL IN 


Ws а boy (or indeed anyone else) who 

very seldom loses his temper does 
have such an outbreak as that of Appleby, it 
is a far more serious matter than the short 
and sharp ebullitions of what we call quick- 
tcmpcred people. 

A great part of Appleby’s anger arose 
from the fact that he was disgusted that he 
sbould have lost his temper at all; and this 
had, for the time, increased his rage against 
the cause of it. He sat back in his chair for 
a space, too amazed and shaken by tho 
sudden turn which affairs had taken to think 

collectedly, or even do anything but pass 
through varying stages of vexation, shame, 
und regret— bitter, bitter regret. 

Appleby and Hutton had been chums for 
five good years and they had practically 
never had a difference before. In a few 
minutes of temper, it seemed zs though all 
that previous friendship had becn cestroyed 
— wiped out in an instant. 

Of course Hutton was in the wrong—I 
need not tell you that App'eby started with 
that; it always is the other fellow ; but he 
bezan to have an uncomfortable feeling that 
perhaps he might not have been so calm and 
so collected as he had intended. 

He then remembered that there had really 
tcen no explanation of any sort, but merely 
v flinging to and fro of hard words. He also 
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CHAPTER X.—CALMING DOWN. 


remembered that he had never known 
Hutton say or do a mean thing. Whatever 
other faults he had, that was not one of them. 
He rememhered, too, that it was very queer 
that Jordan should have shown such extra- 
ordinary interest that morning in the matter 
of the book. He then rememtcred that after 
all it was very unlikely that Hutton could 
have gone up to the town that day, and that 
ther» were such possibilities as mistakes 
of identity. He remembered, last of all, 
that he had actually, and in so many words, 
charged Huttcn with setting the museum 
on fire. It seemed incredible, but it was 
truc! 

By this time Appleby was in such a state 
of remorse that he started up, and, striking 
his forehead with his hand, cried out— 

“Oh, what a fool I've been!“ 

And ke had practically kicked Hutton out 
of the study and had sent all his books tiy- 
ing It was improbable that Hutton— poor 
old Hutt ! - would ever speak to him or have 
cnything to do with him again. 

He had been £o absorbed in his own 
bitter thoughts that it now for the first time 
occurred to him that he had not even heard 
Hutton picking up his books and going away 
— he must, of course, have gone, away 
some time since. Wheit could he (Appleby) 
be sure of finding him? If there were any 
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possibility of Hutton’s overlooking what hc 
had said (which was doubtful), the only 
chance lay in finding him before the night 
was out—and—and apologising. Yes; it 
would have to come to that. 

“ He never did it," cried Appleby aloud, 
in his conviction; “ prove what you like, ke 
never did it." 

How would it be to write him & note first? 
Sitting down again to pen this document. 
poor Appleby soon found how difficult it was 
to say what he wanted. His eye, roaming 
vacantly round the room in the effort to find 
the right words, fell at last upon the door, 
travelled idly down it, and lighted finally 
upon the crack at the bottom. 

There was no carpet over the threshold. 
which was of bare white boards, and the boy 
became conscious of a little patch of some- 
thing, like а bit of dark-coloured cloth, which 
lay just under the door, as though half in 
and half out of the room. 

Never remember seeing that," muttered 
Appleby, biting at his pon, still in more cr 
less of в reverie. 

His eye roaming elsewhere, in the con- 
tinued search for the right words which 
wouldn't come, again came round to the door 
top panels handle - bottom panels— there 
was that patch again ! | 

Why, it was bigger than before, surely: 


And yet, how could that be? Was it— was 
It moving ? 

With a curious feeling of horror in his 
mind that set him shivering and caused all 
the hair upon his head to rise, he watched it, 
fascinated. As sure as death, it was creep- 
ing, creeping slowly over the floor. 

Rising mechanically from his chair, hardly 
conscious of any movement, Appleby stole 
towards the door, silently, and as though 
afraid of some secret presence which he 
dared not disturb. He bent over the patch. 
It was moving; it was liquid; horror! it 
was—blood! He stooped, dipped his finger 
in it, and stood aghast at the red stain. 

Flinging the door open with a cry, he waa 
rushing out upon what he expected was an 
empty corridor, for his mind was hazy, and 
where the blood came from ho could not 
think — only that it was dreadful, and that he 
must get away from it and speak to some one. 

He took one step into the stone passage 
and stopped, petrified. 

Amidst a heap of books, lying all broad- 
cast, spread in every direction, lay the 
figure of a boy. In falling, he must have 
struck his head upon the sharp stone: corner 
of a flight of steps which rose to the next 
storey just atthis point. Be that as it might, 
blood was pouring in а dreadful stream 
from а deep wound in his forehead; the 
floor seemed swimming with it; and the life 
of the motionless form was ebbing at every 
pulse in that red tide which looked as 
though it must soon float him clean away 
from this world. 

"Its Hutton!" cried App'eby. 
Hutton, and I've killed him!“ 


“It’s 


T was about half-way through the mid- 
I summer term that we had the trouble 
with Jorkins of which I am going to tell you. 
Iam afraid we did not behave in a model 
way over the matter, but, looking back calmly 
at the whole affair, I really fail to see how 
Jorkins could have expected anything else 
than that which happened. When a fellow 
comes to а respectable school and tries to 
play the sneak, then he has to be taught, 
however unpleasant it is to teach him. 
That our lesson had a good effect was 
evidenced by the fact that from that day 
forward Jorkins improved considerably in 
his ways; во that all the pother and excite- 
ment which we went through was, after all, 
not in vain. I must say, however, that, 
personally, I could never quite take to 
Jorkins, or trust him, after he had once 
behaved himself in the manner hedid. One 
could not feel certain about him. 

Jorkins always had a mean vein in him 
from the first, but his meannesses for a long 
time were such as we couldn't take open ex- 
ception to. He would sit on the grass in 
the playing-field, for instance, watching the 
first eleven practise, with his cheeks fairly 
bulged out with toffee, making no secret of 
the fact that he had a lot more in his pocket, 
and yet would not think of offering the 
smallest piece to those sitting around him — 
not even to the ones who might be considered 
most intimate with him. He would keep a 
big cake of chccolate in his pocket for days 
at a time, eating а bit now and again as he 
fancied it, yet gave no one else even so much 
asa taste. Not that I would care to have 
tasted it after it had been in Jorkins's pocket 
a day —cspecially in the one in which he 
kept the lump of putty that he was always 
playing with; Lut still, that is quite beside 
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He gave one great cry for belp which rang 
down the stone passage and echoed up the 
stairway, and dropped upon his knees beside 


a 


his chum. He knew there was no one else 
in that part of the building; was it all to be 
left to him ?—all that could be done—if 
anything could be done—to keep that fast- 
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the point. It does not in the least degree 
minimise Jorkins’s meanness. 

Why, even in the matter of the cakes he 
got from home he betrayed the same selfish 
spirit. It was quite an understood thing 
that we shared our cakes with each other; 
but not so Jorkins. He used to keep them 
all to himself, and after the lights had been 
turned out in our dormitory we could often 
hear him munching away in his bed from 
the chunk which he had secreted under his 
pillow or somewhere among the sheets. It 
was all the meaner, because I have reason to 
believe that the cakes which Jorkins received 
were particularly nice ones. A boy in the 
school knew another boy (not in the school) 
who canie from the same neighbourhood as 
Jorkins, and who had once been to Jorkins’s 
house to tea, and who said that the cake 
made by Jorkins’s mother was simply 
stunning. All I can say is that a boy like 
Jorkins did not deserve such a mother. 

The events that led up to the trouble with 
Jorkins were as follows: Our second master, 
Mr. Rayne, was an awful swell in the way of 
learning, as the heap of letters after his name 
testified, and was very well known for his 
works on various dry subjects, such as 
archaology. He had ample means of his 
own; was extremely eccentric and faddy; 
and on all antiquarian matters was a regular 
enthusiast. Now, the locality in which our 
school was situated (I won't tell you the 
name, or you will know which school it was) 
had in ages past been the scene of one of the 
great battles of the King-maker ; and it was 
said that the thick of the fight had occurred 
in а place now occupied by а large wood, 
just behind the school farm. Sundry relics 
of the battle, such as bits of sword-blade 
and remnants of armour and harness of 
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flowing stream of lifo from cbbing quite 
away ? 
With one prayer that surged up from his 


Sits HUTTom, ano 
Wwe KUED HIM 


heart—the most fervent he ever prayed in 
his life—he bent himself with all his might 
to the task before him. 

(To be continue? ) 


HOW WE CHECKMATED JORKINS. 


various sorts, had on several occasions been 
dug up in the wood by zealous antiquaries ; 
and you may therefore imagine what a happy 
hunting-ground it was to Regne, who was 
half his spare time to be found haunting the 
place, searching at the roots of trees, or turn- 
ing up the earth with a little trowel. You 
may also imagine his delight when one day 
he unearthed the handle, and part of the 
blade, of а small dagger, which had evidently 
been of most beautiful workmanship, 
although now rusted and worn. You may 
yet further imagine his distress when, on 
reaching home, he could not find the dagger 
in the pocket in which, with reverent care, 
he had placed it—the inner pocket of his 
overcoat. He could remember having once 
paused and bent down to pick up something, 
and he felt certain that it was at this spot he 
had lost it. Almost every day after that. 
for fully a fortnight, he was to be found 
there in all his spare time, hunting about in 
a stooping posture or prodding here and 
there with his stick. Once we came across 
him creeping on his hands and knees in the 
ditch hard by, and Bentley said he looked 
like a cow searching for water. I don’t know 
why Bentley should have hit upon that 
simile. It seemed rather a wild one to m-. 
A cow doesn't search for water on its knees. 
I don’t remember ever having seen one 
searching for water at all—certainly not in 
adry ditch, at all events. 

Well, however that may be, Mr. Rayno 
scems to have despaired at lest of finding 
the dagger unaided, for one day, when he was 
giving the Sixth Form an historical lecture, hc 
made a statement to them on the subject. 
He said he was most anxious to regain the 
dagger, and he proposed that the boys should 
help in the search for it. He would be 
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took the chnir and made a speech. 
rather a dab at making speeches, und seized 


prepared to offer them a substantial induce- 
ment todoso. They all began to listen rather 
keenly at this, and I can assure you that 
they did not miss a word of what followed. 
Mr. Rayne went on to say that the style of 
rowing which the boys of the school had 
developed on the river was altogether too 
good for the two rather ancient skiffs which 
we possessed. Mr. Rayne, by the way, was 
а very good oarsman himself, and had done 
a great deal to train us. Не now further 
stated that the best stimulus for oarsmen, as 
for all other athletes, was to pit their strength 
against others, and he thought the great 
need of the school in this respect was a 
proper racing-eight, in which the boys could 
practise, and row races against other schools, 
particularly Shoreland College, which was 
getting up quite a name in the rowing world. 
Then he made the offer which caused such 
excitement. If the dagger was found he was 
prepared to give a brand-new racing-eight to 
the school, and wonld undertake to have it 
on the river in а very shorttime. "There was 
such an outburst of cheering at this generous 
offer that he could not go on, and he had to 
hold out his hand for silence. 

“One moment!” he said. “ There must, 
of course, be certain conditions. Supposing 
the dagger is found by a boy who is not a 
rowing-bov, then it would be manifestly 
unfair to make the reward а boat, unless it 
were his wish that the whole school should 
benefit in this way. It would only be right 
and just that he should have a voice in the 
matter. If, therefore, à non-rowing boy finds 
it, and he does not care for the idea of a new 
boat, Шеп I shall have to consider what 
other form of reward to give. Now, I 
propose to describe the dagger to you, so that 
you may recognise it if you see it." 

There was tremendous excitement when 
the news spread round the school, and of 
course everyone was very keen on finding 
the dagger. Even Mr. Hayne himself could 
not have been keener than we werenow. We 
were all simply longing for Wednesday after- 
noon, so that we couid commence the search 
right away, and the playing-grounds were a 
regular babel of discussion as we stood in 
groups and talked about the matter. It was 
while we were thus engaged that the news 
went round that Devereux, the head boy, 


had called a meeting of monitors in his room, 


to be held immediately. ‘Those of us who 
were monitors went there without delay, and 
the great crowd who were not hung around 
and wished they were inside. 

As soon as we were all present, Devereux 
He was 


the opportunity on every possible occasion, 
as he said he wanted to practise with a view 
to being a member of Parliament. We 
thought he might have cut it short in the 
present case, as we were burning to get to 
the point, but he would have his way, and 
entered into a long address on Mr. Rayne's 
generosity and how we ought all to appreciate 
it, and so on. Of course we had to listen with 
respect because Devereux was the head boy, 
but we were very glad when at last lie talked 
himself dry and came to business. 

„The most important thing is that we 
should be absolutely unanimous as to the 
prize being a boat,” said he; “and that is 
why i called this meeting. I want every boy 
—rowing and non-rowing--to be called upon 
to give his word that if he finds the dagger 
he will speak up for the boat. All personal 
tastes should be sunk in the thought of what 
is best for the school. There is no doubt, 
whatever, gentlemen” (Devereux always 
interlarded his speeches with “ gentlemen,” 
because it sounded like a public meeting), 
that a racing-eight is what we sadly need. 
Gentlemen, I take it that we all of us, from 
the highest to the lowest, have a pride and 
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reverence for our school, and would not like 
a place like Shoreland College to get ahead 
of it. Gentlemen, I call upon you, one and 
АП, to put your shoulders to the wheel and 
see that every boy passes his word." 

This was the style of talk we liked, and we 
clapped until our hands were sore. Then, 
after the customary vote of thanks to the 
chairman (which Devereux, who was a 
tremendous stickler for etiquette, always 
insisted on), and after Devereux's reply to 
the same, we all rushed out and communi- 
cated the decision of the meeting to the 
boys who were waiting in suspense. They 
raised a tremendous cheer and scudded off to 
tell others, and so. in a few minutes, the 
news was pretty well all round the school. 

In the meantime we monitors were writ- 
ing down the names of the boys in our 
respective dormitories, so that we might tick 
them off as they gave their promise and 
make sure of missing no one. It did not 
strike us for a moment that we were going 
to have any trouble, for, even before we 
were ready, most of the fellows had come 
pelting up, one after the other, to give their 
word of honour. Mordaunt had quite a 
crowd around him, and all of us were kept 
pretty busy for a time. -When we came to 
couipare notes, we found that there were only 
about fifteen promises wanting. By the 
time we got into tea, these had been reduced 
to tive; and before tea was over there was 
only one; and that was Jorkins's. Jorkins, 
in fact, could not be found. He did not come 
in to tea, and no one could remember having 
seen him since Mr. Каупе'ѕ offer had been 
announced. 

* Where can he be?" I said to Ingleby. 
“Its rather vexing that our dormitory 
should be the only one that is not complete.” 

"I can't imagine where he is," replied 
Ingleby. I never knew Jorkins not be in 
for a meal before. He's a jolly sight too 
fond of his grub for that.” 

An awful apprehension seized me. 

“I say, you don't think Jorkins can 
refuse to fall in, do you?“ I asked Ingleby. 

Ingleby looked anxious. 

“I don't think he can be such а cad as to 
do tha: in the face of the whole school," he 
replied ; * but you know what a queer chap he 
is. And, besides, where has he got to if he 
is not up to something on his own account? 
He disappeared just after the news had been 
announced. He was standing by me when 
Mordaunt told us about it." 

“Then he knows all about Mr. Rayne’s 
condition as to non-rowing boys!" I ex- 
claimed. 

* And, furthermore, he is one of them," 
put in Ingleby significantly. 

We stared at each other in blank dismay. 

* [ won't believe that he can be such an 
outsider as that," I said at last. * He can't 
do it. I guess we shall tind it all right when 
he turns up." 

But all the same I was rather anxious 
about it, for I felt that Jorkins was, to say 
the least, an uncertain quantity. My worst 
fears were confirmed when Ingleby and 
Mordaunt ran up to Briggs Major and me 
just before we went in for Preparation that 
evening. They were almost breathless. 

“I say, it's all up! That sneak Jorkins 
has dished us," punted Ingleby. 

“Dished us! What do you mean?“ I ex- 
claimed. 

* He hasfound the dagger," said Mordaunt, 
“and has got it hidden somewhere to take to 
Rayne. He refuses to go in with us—says 
he is going to ask for a reward for himself." 

* Well, of all the mean, sneaky ideas ——’’ I 
began, and then І could go no farther. I could 
not find words for the hot tide of vexation 
and chagrin which surged through my heart. 
It was unbearable to think that the boat was 
to be lost to the school by an obstructionist 
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in our dormitory, and that obstructionist a 
individual like Jorkins. 

* Look here!” exclaimed Briggs, turnin 
round on us in a way that made us star 
“ We must do something! We Cannot allo 
8 miserable bounder like that to overrid 
the interests of the whole school just for hi 
own private ends!” 

* But what can we do? " said Ingleby. 

“We must all get a talk together imme 
diately after Preparation," said Briggs, wh 
was a heady kind of chap. “ We must di 
something to-night. There is no time fo. 
beating about the bush. It will be a funny 
thing if we cannot between us think of some 
scheme for checkmating the fellow! In the 
meantime, where has he hidden the dagger 
do you think? " 

* I don't know," said Mordaunt. 
very close about it, of course." 

A bright thought struck me. Have you 
reasoned with him ?“. I asked. “The chap 
may listen to reason after all, if weshow him 
what a mean skunk he is proving himself." 

“ Reasoned with him!“ exclaimed Ingleby. 
“We have been talking to him until we are 
dry in the throat, but it is no good. He per- 
sists that he has a right to claim а reward for 
himself.” 

„Let's hope that old Rayne won't see bis 
point of view!" I said. Thut's our last 
chance, if we can do nothing to-night. 
What a jolly fortunate thing it is that Rayne 
is away until to-morrow!” (He had gone upto 
town to lecture before some learned Society.) 
“It gives us breathing-time, at all eventa." 

We all four racked our brains us we walked 
across the fields towards the school. 

“Where did he tind the thing?” asked 
Briggs of Ingleby. 

His words were not elegant, but they 
expressed the vexation he felt, and we deeply 
sympathised with the feeling. 

“ He won't tell," replied Ingleby. “He'll 
hardly answer а question, except to say that 
he has it." 

"Isay,are you sure he has got the right 
thing after all?“ asked Mordaunt, coming to 
& full stop, and turning to Ingleby, usu ray of 
hope flushed across his mind. He seems 
to have found it with remarkable ease. 
Why, Hayne has searched the whole wood 
for it. Doesn't it seem strange that Jorkins 
has discovered it so quickly? I say, what a 
picnic it would be if he bad the wrong thing 
all the time!“ 

Mordaunt slapped his leg at the idea. 

Don't count on it,“ said Ingleby moodily. 
“ He says he noticed it a weck ago when he 
was trying to get at a rabbit in its hole; but 
that, taking it for a piece of old iron, he did 
not trouble to pick it up. No, I am afraid 
he has got the right thing. At any rate, we 
shall have to act on that supposition.” 

“Апа цеф we will,” said Briggs deter- 
nünedly. “Wait until we have put our 
heads together to-night. It will be strange 
if we can't concert a plan of disconcerting 
Jorkins." 

* O-o-o-h," groaned Ingleby. 
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„There was a punster vile, 
Whom they dipped in boiliug ile: 
And а punster hot and territied was he. 


“ But mind,” said Briggs. No punching 
or bullying, or anything of that kind. Pass 
the word round that it must be avoided at 
all costs. We shall only put ourselves in 
the wrong with Rayne if we attempt to 
terrorise. Remember that we want to appeal 
to him, as a last resource, to consider the 
whole school rather than a selfish brute like 
that, and of course he'll side with Jorkins if 
we have done any ragging. The thing is to 
get Rayne’s sympathy.” 

We all thought this very sensible, and 
agreed to pass the word round without 
delay. 
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" And remember, also, that mum's the 
word," went on Briggs. Not а wiisper to 
Jorkins. Take no notice of him. Act as 
though nothing had happened. And tell all 
the monitors to come to our dormitory for a 
secret meeting immediately after Preparation. 
We are safe for the present, anyhow, as Rayne 
is away." 

We said “Right you are!” and immedi- 
ately went off in different directions to pass 
the word round. We always did what Briggs 
told us, for although Devereux was the head 
boy, and of course entitled to respect, Briggs 
wus by far the cieverer of the two, and was 
never wanting in resource, whether in the 
football tield or in getting out of a scrape. 
He was going to Sandhurst, and we all 
agreed that he would rise to be a great 
general some day. 

I won't enter into the plan which we 
concocted that night, for you will gather it 
from what follows. Suflice it to say that it 
was entirely Brigss's idea, and that it was 
adopted unanimously by all present. 

Jorkins was left severely alone all the 
evening, according to our arrangement, and 
this, we think, surprised him considerably. 
He did not quite know how to take us. He 
tried to carry off the situation with a fine 
affectation of carelessness, but all the same 
he could not help looking absolutely sneakish. 
Did you ever see a sneak look other than 
sneakish ? I never did. Jorkins just looked 
what he was, and could not look anything 
else for all his pretended unconcern. I think 
he was uneasy, too, as to whether he might 
not get punched when we got him alone in 
the dormitory. But as the evening wore on, 
and not a word was spoken to him, ho dis- 
tinctly got more perky and confident in his 
bearing, and told one of the little boys that 
he had found the dagger, and was going to 
ask for a gold watch for himself. 

"Oh, is he?" said Briggs sardonically, 
when the boy informed him of this. 

Preparation went off very quietly, and 
when it was over we got to bed without 
saying a word to Jorkins, who nuw looked 
more perky than ever. 

Mr. Dacre, who had charge of our dormi- 
tory, came round to see that the lights were 
out; went back to his sitting-room in the 
left wing; and then the fun began. We all 
listened cxpectantly us we lay between the 
sheets. There was a movement in Jorkins's 
bed. He was looking for the piece of cake 
he had secreted under his pillow. We 
chuckled inwardly. He would look for it in 
vain. There was a little fumbling, and then 
a silence. Jorkins was evidently thinking. 
After a time there was a stealthy moving of 
the sheets, followed by a step on the floor. 
We listened harder than ever. A temporary 
silence was followed by the subdued click of 
a lock. Jorkins was at his box, which was 
placed against the wall near the foot of his 
bed. For the first minute or two he was 
very quiet, and then he began to move the 
things about as though he were getting 
excited. The time was ripe for our inter- 
vention, which had already been planned. 

„Looking for your cake, Jorkins? " seid 
Briggs. 

* Somebody has taken it!" burst forth 
Jorkins. “ Here, who has taken my cake ? 
I shall write hcme and complain! Ill go 
straight to Dacre! ГИ get you all into it if 
you don't give me back my cake ——”’ 

“I shouldn't go straight to Dacre, if I were 
you," said Briggs. “He might object to 
your costume.“ 

^ Here, give me back my cake!” shouted 
Jorkins. “If you don't, I'll present a com- 
plaint to the Doctor! ГП” 

* Don't get excited, Jorkins,” said Briggs. 
“Tf you want information about your cake, 
] may tell you that about an hour since I 
saw а large cake on the window-sill below, 
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with a piece of cut cake lying on it. For all 
I know they may be there still. But they 
won't be there in the morning if you don't 
Manage to get them before then. The birds 
—the Doctor's dog—the numerous cuts on 
the premises—you know, they would all be 
keen on cake ——” 

The prospect of lesing his cake was more 
than Jorkins could bear. Here, who did 
it?“ he burst forth. “ГЛ tell the Doctor 
first thing in the morning, you just sec if I 
don't ! 

* My dear fellow, what's the good of ask- 
ing who did it?” returned Briggs. We 
can't tell you who did it, because we don't 
know " (which was quite true). ‘ Besides, the 
information would not bring the cake back ; 
and as for seeing the Doctor in the morning, 
I reckon your cake will be gone by then. 
Much good it will do to tell the Doctor!” 

Jorkins fairly blubbered. 

"Give me back my cake!" he moaned. 
“It will be the worse for you all if you don’t 
give it back.” 

“ I tell you it’s on the window-sill below,” 
said Briggs. “I saw it there. It isn't far 
away, if you want it so badly." 

Jorkins suddenly ceased whimpering. He 
was evidently considering the hint. We all 
knew exactly what was passing in his mind. 
He was afraid of being caught if he went, 
and yet the idea of losing his beloved cake 
was past all bearing. We had to stuff the 
bedclothes into our mouths to stifle the 
laughter which was convulsing us. Indeed, 
we had been in tortures ever since the 
conversation began, and we marvelled that 
Briggs could speak in such steady tones. 

A minute later Jorkins had decided. His 
ngonised drend of losing the cake had 
triumphed over his fears. A shuftling noise 
told us he was putting on his slippers. 
Then the door was softly opened, and the 
dim light of the lowered gas in the corridor 
showed up his lanky figure in faint outline 
as he stole out. 

The moment he was gone, Briggs jumped 
out of bed and did & step-dance. 

“На! ha! He's been and done it! De 
jabers, he has walked right into the trap." 
he said, with fierce delight. “Now, Vaughan, 
my hearty ! 

I was nothing loth to carry ont the task 
which had been assigned to me, for my 
feelings were pretty strong against Jorkins. 
I went to the door, put my head out, and 
watched him along the corridor until he had 
turned down the side staircase, which led to 
the playground. Then I followed quickly. 
Having almost reached the staircase, I stopped 
and listened. He was softly unbolting the 
door at the bottom. Another moment and 
he had it open. A rush of air came up the 
staircase and round the corner where I 
stood. Now was my time! Looking round 
the turn of the wall, I assured myself that 
he had gone out. The soft moonlight which 
streamed in from below gave me the answer. 
I ran down the stairs, gently closed and 
locked the door, and then slipped back to 
the dormitory. From the partly opened 
doors in the corridor on either side of me 
came enger whispers as I went. 

“Ts it all right?“ 

Have you got him out?” 

“I sax, have you managed it?” 

And, hearing my answer, they all came 
pelting after me into our dormitory. 

Briggs already had the window up. 

" Close the door, you fellows,” he said, 
turning round, or Dacre will hear us.” 

We did so, and then crowded to the 
window to listen to the conversation. 

“Whats the matter, Jorkins? ” 
Briggs. in the sweetest of tones. 
tind your саке?” 

We could not hear the words which) came 
floating back, but that Jorking was greatly 


asked 
„Can't you 


agitated was very evident from the intona- 
tion. 

Locked out!“ exclaimed Briggs. How- 
ever did you manage that?“ 

* Somebody did it!" roared Jorkins. 
"Somebody locxed the door after ше. 
Tan 

“Sh-sh!” replied Briggs. You'll get 
yourself into trouble, Jorkins, if you shout so 
loudly. Dacre will hear you and will want 
to know what you mean by beiug out there 
at this hour of night. And in such attire, 
too! I am surprised at your advertising 
yourself in that way! It will mean a thrash. 
ing, Jorkins, as sure as eggs is eggs, uniess 
you keep quiet." 

The miserable Jorkins subsided sulkily, 
and muttered something in reply which we 
could not hear. It was evident by the drop 
in his voice that Briggs’s warning had made 
him uneasy. ‘Those of us who could get our 
heads out through the window saw his 
white figure huddling against the wall of the 
house. 

" You are іп a very awkward position, you 
know, Jorkins,” said Briggs. 

Another sulky reply which we could no: 
catch. | 

“Such a nasty place to remain in ail 
night, too!” went on Briggs. ‘True, it is 
warm wenther, but a doorstep, even in the 
summer, is not a comfortable seat for u 
fellow in a nightshirt.“ 

Briggs paused a moment. Getting no reply, 
he went on, 

„Of course there is the fives-court, but 
itis very draughty. The wind comes rush- 
ing round the wall so. There is also the 
tool-house round the corner, but lying on 
tools is a bit lumpy. Supposing you turned 
over on the rake!” 

Again Briggs paused, but Jorkins was still 
sullenly silent. There came a gust of wind, 
and we saw him change his position with an 
air of great discomfort. 

"And there's the morning to think of, 
Jorkins!" resumed Briggs. “Oh, what 
about th» morning! Cissy” (she was the 
Doctor's daughter) “comes round this way 
rather early to fetch her bicycle. The 
Doctor also walks past sometimes for his 
constitational. How are you going to explain 
the matter to them?“ 

“You'll get it ns badly as I shall," said 
Jorkins, tears already beginning to gather in 
his voice. 

"T think not, Jorkins,” returned Drigzs. 
“J think not. You know it is quite against 
the rules to smuggle cake into your dormi- 
tory to begin with. You know, also, that it 
is against the rules to go outside the house 
after 9 р.м. You have broken both these 
rules in the most reckless and abandoned 
manner. It strikes me that you'll come 
in for the chief share of the punishment, 
Jorkins!” 

“Oh, let me in!" cried Jorkins, unab'e 
to bear it any longer. Do let me in. Г! 
do anything if you'll let me in. I'll give you 
some cake. I'll ——“ 

* Now you are talking sense," said Briggs. 
“ Never mind about the cake. There's some- 
thing else we want more. You've been play- 
ing the sneak, and we want you to make 
amends. We want to know where you've 
put the dagger. Give us the information. 
and the door shaJl be opened." 

“No, I won't!" said Jorkins promptis. 
“I found the dagger, and I'm going to get a 
gold watch for it.” 

“Do you know that you are acting the 
part of a contemptible sneak?“ 

„No, I don't," said Jorkins pettishly. 

„Isn't it the part of a sneak to play hi: 
own game against the interests of the whole 
school? ” 

"I've a right to get a watch if I want it. 
replied Jorkins stubbornly. 


“Very good; have your miserable watch; 
but you'll get it at the expense of remaining 
there all night,“ returned Briggs. Look 
out for your heads, you fellows. Iam going 
to close the window.” 

“All right!” said Jorkins menacingly. 
“Tam going straight to the Doctor’s house.” 
And he started in that direction. 

“Go ahead. I wish you joy. Look out 
for your heads, you fellows.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Jorkins, coming 
back hastily. I'll tell you if you will let 
ine in." 

"[ think it will be your wiser course," 
retorted Briggs. 

" Let me in, then!” 

“Oh, no; not until you have told us,” said 
Briggs. We don't trust you, Mr. Jorkins, 
after the way you have behaved to-day.” 

There was а short silence. 

"Really, Jorkins, I can't stay here all 
night," said Briggs. “I am going to close 
the window unless you answer up sharp.“ 

Jorkins's tone was surly as he replied. 

“It's in the hole behind the wainscoting 
under my bed," said he reluctantly. 

There was an immediate rush for the spot 
indicated, and a dozen of us, on our knees, 
underneath Jorkins's bed, were soon bumping 
our heads together in the effort to lay hands 
ол the object of our desire. 

"Oh,Isay, keep your great bead out of 
the way, somebody ! You've given me an 
awful crack on the nose.’ 

* Whose hair is this, right in my mouth?“ 

“Don’t shove so hard there! You are 
squeezing my ribs up against the leg of the 
bedstead.” 

“ What’s the good of you all pushing behind, 
there? You are jamming us up against the 
wall so that we can t even look for the 
thing ! " 

“ Oh, do hurry up, you tellows !” (this from 
the window). We shall be caught if we are 
much longer over this job ! " 

These and kindred remarks were suddenly 
interrupted by Carden's squeaky voice— 

"I've got it! Clear out there, behind!“ 

Then came a stampede, in the course of 
which exclamations were many and furious 
over heads brought suddenly into contact 
with the sharp edge of the bedstead. How- 
cver, in less time than it takes to write it, we 
had disentangled ourselves; the dagger was 
in Briggs's hands; and I had carefully hidden 
i: away under lock and key in a corner of 
my trunk. It was as much as we could do 
t» refrain from shouting for joy over the 
success of our move. However, we executed 


3 wild dance instead, and then the boys 


hurried back to their respective dormitories 
and we let Jorkins in. A very sulky Jorkins 
he proved to be. for he would not speak a 
single word, although we addressed several 
remarks to hin. Not that we minded much 
about that. We were too elated over the 
prospect of having practically secured our 
hew boat to trouble much about Jorkins, 
and several of us dreamed that we were row- 
ing a race with Shoreland College. In my 
dream, just as we were winning, Jorkins 
suddenly appeared in the water at the bow of 
the boat in his nightshirt, and held up a 
small dagger in front of us. It suddenly 
assumed the dimensions of a huge tree, and 
we were on the point of crashing into it 
when I awoke to find the sun shining in 
brightly at the window. 

I am now going to tell you a very remark- 
able thing. You may think that we woke up 
most jubilant and elated over our checkmating 
of Jorkins; but we didn’t. On the contrary, 
we woke up feeling absolutely glum. We 
had often heard our elders talk about a 
night’s reflection, and second thoughts, and 

dll that kind of thing, but never before had 
the experience come home to us in such a 
direct way. The szlf-satisfaction with which 
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we went to bed had completely evaporated. 


, Personally, I was intensely miserable, and it 


was only too evident that the others were in 
the same cnse. We hardly spoke to each 
other as we dressed; and as for Briggs, he 
was positively snappish. Jorkins got up, 
finished dressing, and went out without a 
word, and we were all glad when the door 
closed behind him. Weconfessed afterwards 
to each other that every time we met his 
eyes we felt—what do you think?—why 
absolute, positive sneaks ! 

Yes, strange though the sudden change 
may seem to you, that was the secret of our 
grumpiness. We couid noi look at Jorkins. 
With the morning light the thing wore an 
entirely different aspect, and the same feeling 
had seized upon all of us—a feeling of miser- 
able, shamefaced sneakiness. 

We ull stared at each other as the door 
closed behind Jorkins. 

„Well?“ said Carden, sitting down on 
the bed, and gazing round at us in а doleful, 
questioning kind of way. 

* ]t is ill, not well," snapped Briggs. А 

* That’s the kind of feeling that has been 
on my chest ever since I woke,” said I. 

„And mine,“ said Ingleby. 

"And mine," put in all the others in 
turn. 

“The fact is, you fellows,’ said Briggs, 
pacing up and down the room with a frown 
on his face, * we have played the game too 
low We are not а bit better than 
Jorkins!” 

“Just my sentiments,” said Mathers. 
“ Because Jorkins chooses to be л cad, it is 
no reason why we should be cads too; and I 
am afraid, on reflection, that we have sailed 
very near the wind in that direction. For 
instance, it was rather n questionable dodge 
to get at his box as we did.” 

“ You see, we wanted that boat so badly,” 
said I, “that we were carried away, and we 
never thought of it in that light. But after 
sleeping on it I can't get rid of this feeling : 
Jorkins found the thing. Jorkins therefore 
has a perfect right to ask his own reward. 
He may be & howling outsider in claiming 
something for himself as against the interests 
of the school; but it is no reason why we 
should be outsiders too!“ 

* Hear. hear! " chimed in Thompson. 

"Well," said Briggs, “the question is, 
what are we to do now? We have taught 
Jorkins a lesson, and perhaps it will have its 
good etfects. But as for going any farther, I 
am dead against it. We didn't find the 
dagger, and we got it out of Jorkins by a 
triek. It isn't the square thing, and I don't 
like it." 

“J propose that we hand it back to him," 
said Mathers, and let him get his wretched 
watch." 

“I second,” replied Briggs, “and much 
good may it do him." 

There was a chorus of ncclamation from 
everyone in the dormitory. 

“We did want that boat, though,” sighed 
Briggs. “It’s awfully hard lines on us. 
Oh, why couldn't somebody else have found 
ip?” 

. And, in a fit of despair, he flung his brush 
on the floor, bristle side downward, and 
caught Carden such a whack on the toe that 
he was dancing around like a wild Indian 
for nearly five minutes. This set us laugh- 
ing and partly restored us to good humour ; 
but we were nevertheless a very depressed 
party as we went down to breakfast. 

You may imagine the excitement which 
reigned throughout the school that morning. 
The buzz of discussion at breakfast was such 
that the masters had to call for silence again 
and again, and Dacre, who was an awful old 
bear ut times, threatened at last to stop 
our next half-holiday. Inasmuch as he must 
have known full well that the hubbub was 
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in some way connected with Rayne’s offer of 
a boat, we thought he might have been more 
sympathetic, but we agreed that it was no 
good expecting that kind of consideration 
from u man like Dacre, whose one idea in 
life was the mere passing of fellows for 
scholarships. We were heartily glad when 
the meal was over and we could talk unreser- 
vedly. In the meantime, Briggs, by arrange- 
ment, had had an interview with Devereux 
in his room, and had explained the position 
tohim. The result was another meeting of 
monitors, at which there was a hot discussion. 
Some were with Briggs and some were 
against him, but he stood his ground 
determinedly, aud at last he brought them 
all round to our way of thinking. 

“ Gentlemen," said Devereux, when the 
cackling was over, we must all admit that 
Briggs's sentiments do him the grentest 
credit, and, great though the disappointment 
is to us all, I think we must concede that 
his view is the right and honourable one. 
Gentlemen, we have, in our ardour, lost 
sight of another point, and that is that 
Rayne might refuse to give us the boat in 
view of the means we employed to get hold 
of the dagger, and Jorkins would certainly 
inform him what those means were." 

We all looked at each other. We had 
петег thought of that aspect of it before. 
Really, I must admit that boys can be awful 
ninnies sometimes; but then, who can be 
prepared for everything a fellow like Jorkins 
may do? 

“So there are two reasons, gentlemon," 
Devereux went on, “and both of them very 
strong ones, why we should fall in with 
Briggs's view. It is very mortifying, but it 
must be done.” 

There was a very rebcllious feeling against 
this decision amongst a number of the 
younger boys, but of course they had to 
accept the ruling of the monitors, and before 
morning school commenced we asked 
Jorkins to come to the dormitory to receive 
back the dagger. He did not express a single 
word of thanks for its return. He simply 
smiled a sneering kind of smile, and said — 

“ So you have thought better of it, then! 
You don't think you would have got the 
boat, anyhow, do you? ” 

I felt so mad with him that I could have 
flung the dagger at his head. I never looked 
at the thing. І simply fished it out of the 
corner of my box and handed it to him, and 
then we all went down to school without a 
worl leaving him in the dormitory. 

That was a miserable day for us. Try as 
we would, we could not help torturing our- 
selves with the thought of what we had lost. 
Feeling ran very high indeed at times, and 
on two occasions Jorkins was hissed so 
fiercely that afterwards he kept out of the 
way апа hung about near Dacre's rooms all 
day, ready to take refuge there in case of 
attack. It was just as well he did so, for I 
verily believe he would have had а severe 
baiting if the opportunity had arisen. We 
grew more and more angry and disconsolate 
us the time approached for Mr. Rayne's 
return, and when at last, soon after tea, we 
knew he had arrived and saw Jorkins going 
towards his rooms with his hand in his 
pocket our chagrin knew no bounds. Per- 
sonally I felt so intensely miserable that I went 
upstairs to the reading-den which I shared 
with Briggs, and tried to get thething otf my 
mind by slamming into my Virgil. 

I had been there about an hour when 
Briggs burst into the room and proceeded to 
act like a veritable madman. First of all, 
he butted into me head foreinost so violently 
that my chair tilted, and I went right over 
on my back. —Then he charged into a 
cushion on the sofajand( began pummelling 
it with his fists as though) he were fighting 
for his life. Then he came for me again. 
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&nd had me round the waist before I could 
dodge him. 

“Dance, you beggar!” he roared. “Dance! 
Shout! Sing! Jorkins hasn’t found the 
dagger after all! Hes only got hold of a 
worthless bit of iron!” 

It did not need another word to make me 
as much a lunatic as Briggs. The next 
moment I had him down on the couch, 
smothering him with the cushion. Then I 
lugged him up, caught him round the neck, 
and swung him round until he yelled for 
breathing-time. Then we both flung our- 
selves into chairs and laughed and sang 
for joy until we could laugh and sing no 
more. 

The good news proved to be quite true. 
That duffer Jorkins had picked up a bit of 
rusty old iron, and had jumped to the 
conclusion that it was the dagger which 
Rayne had lost. In our excitement we 
had never once thought of examining his 
find. Oh, how uproariously delighted we 
were, and how unutterably sold and sheep- 
ish Jorkins looked! Never shall I forget 
that day, and I do not suppose Jorkins will 
forget it either—only, of course, he will 
remember it with entirely different feelings ; 
for I don’t suppose that ever since English 
schoolboys were invented any one of them 
has ever had a worse roasting than Jorkins 
had that evening. We felt like it, and we 
just let him have it. 
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But that is not the end of the story! 
There was yet another development to come, 
which proved the most sudden and unex- 
pected of all that had yet happened. We 
had just made elaborate plans for the 
systematic searching of the whole district 
round the school, giving to each boy (except- 
ing, of course, Jorkins) a certain extent of 
ground, and Briggs was saying with a chuckle 
as he folded up the plan he had drawn, 
* Well, I'll eat my old hat if Jorkins has a 
look in this time ! " when the news came in 
from Devereux that Rayne (who was perhaps 
about the most absent-minded man I have 
ever known) had found the dagger, after all, 
in the lining of his overcoat. It had slid 
down through a hole in the breast-pocket, 
and he had jumped to the conclusion that 
he had lost it in the wood as he stated. 
Once more we were down in the dumps, for 
Rayne's offer was now, of course, to be con- 
sidered as cancelled, and once again the 
prospect of winning the boat had receded 
from our view. 

“I never knew such a Jack-in-the-box day 
as this ! ” groaned Briggs. ‘ It has been now 
up and now down ever since we rose this 
morning. Now there is no dagger to be 
looked for; and no dagger, no boat. Oh, 
dearie me, dearie me, what a day it is!“ 

Even yet I have not told you all, however ; 
for after this came the culmination, which 
once again sent our spirits up to bubbling 


point. The very next day Rayne sent the 
dagger up to the British Museum, and during 
the time which elapsed before their report 
came to hand Dacre happened to tell him 
about our little night affair with Jorkins, and 
what led up to it. It appears that Jorkins 
had blabbed the whole thing to Dacre the 
next morning, hoping to gain his sympathy, 
but, аз was to be expected (Dacre being & 
gentleman, old bear though he was), it was 
precious little sympathy he got. 

Rayne was vastly pleased at the way we 
had behaved (for Dacre had elicited the 
remainder of the story from Devereux), and 
this, combined with the satisfactory report 
which he received from the old fogies at tbe 
British Museum, put him in such high 
feather that he announced his intention of 
presenting a boat to us immediately. You 
should have heard the row we made when the 
intelligence was communicated to us! We 
gathered outside Rayne’s quarters, and we 
cheered until he ran to the window with his 
fingers in his ears and gave vent to such 
irritable contortions of face that we desisted. 

In & month from tbat date we had th« 
boat on the river, and а ка she proved to 
be. I may tell you that in the second race 


we rowed in her against Shoreland College 
we gave them а clean pair of heels, and have 
kept the lead ever since. 

So, you see, we checkmated Jorkins after 
all! 


SUBMARINE BOATS, AND HOW TO BUILD A WORKING MODEL. 


By Н. F. Новрем, 


Author of “ The Boy's Own Steam Launch," * The Boy's Own Motor Car,” etc. etc. 


M: submarine boats have been built for 

the sole purpose of attack and defence, 
but in the year 1894 Mr. Simon Lake of 
Baltimore designed one with a totally different 
object in view. 

There is doubtless immense wealth lying 
ready at the bottom of the sea for anyone 
who can manage to get at it, and, with the 
idea of being able to inspect sunken wrecks, 
Mr. Lake fitted his boat with wheels to 
enable it to crawl about the bed of the sea 
like some huge, ungainly marine monster, 


Fig М. 


and in this boat he introduced several 
novel features of a very interesting cha- 
. racter. 

His first attempt was with a small vessel 
of a box-like form, about 14 ft. long by 
43 ft. beam, which he named the Argonaut. 

He was so successful in his experiments 
with this boat that he has since built two of 
a larger size and improved form, one of which 
is shown in fig. 14. 

In this boat he travelled below the surface 
.off the American coast for a long distance 
and visited several wrecks. 


PART I.—continued. 


With the object of being able to thoroughly 
investigate any hull he might come across, 
he built an air lock or chamber in the boat 
from which he could leave her and enter the 
water clad in a diver’s dress. This chamber 
was provided with а trap-door opening down- 
wards, and, when the air in the chamber 
had been pumped up to equal the pressure of 
the surrounding water, he had only to open 
the trap and step out, the pressure of air 
keeping all water from entering the ship. 

Every detail in this vessel was thought 
out with the greatest 
care and consideration 
of the requirements for 
the contemplated work, 
and the general arrange- 
ment is shown in section 


(fig. 15). 
For the purpose of 
anchoring when re- 


quired, and also for im- 
mersion, two heavy 
weights, a,a, are used; 
these can be discon- 
nected when requiring to 
rise. 

She is mounted on 
two wheels forward. very 
wide on the rim and 
spiked to obtain a more complete grip of the 
ground—one is shown at c; a third wheel, D, 
forms a rudder for guidance, either when on 
the bed of the sea or afloat on the surface. 
The propeller is driven by an oil engine, J, 
of thirty-horse power, and this receives its 
supply of oil from the outside tanks k, K. 
The conning-tower, r. is reached by the ladder 
B, and from this the vessel can be entered 
and navigated. A compass, м, is let into the 
top for guidance. 

The water-ballast compartments, L, L, L, 
are below the main cabin, or chamber к, 
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which contains & horizontal steering-wheel 
P, for use when submerged ; this is fixed to a 
vertical rod carrying another wheel at о, for 
steering when on the surface. м is a small 
observation chamber, and a is the air lock 
or chamber opening from the main cabin 
to the diving-dress chamber, н, to which is 
fitted the trap-door, 1. A mast and boom are 
provided to act as а crane in assisting to 
move heavy weights; & mast is also placed 
aft, as in a schooner-rigged craft ; these masts 
are really tubes of iron, three inches in 


Fig 15. 


diameter and about thirty feet long, and the 
lop is fitted with & valve through which air 
is supplied to the crew, when only & short 
depth below the surface, and by which the 
exhausted gases can escape. 

These valves close automatically when the 
top of the pipe is submerged, and so pre- 
vent the entrance of any water. 

The side wheels weigh about 5,000 lb., the 
steering wheel 2,000 Ib., and an electric light 
is fitted in the bow of 4,000 candle-power, 
to assist in the work of those in charge and 
of those who use the diving dresses, whick 


v Rame v are supplied with telephones connected with 
үзеш. the vessel and each other so that they can 
elore iz: talk to one another without trouble. On an 
penad wd experimental cruise of over 1,000 miles, and 
‘with ip Which extended over a period of two months, 
ears tig; Mr. Lake took four assistants with him, and 
ing е for the whole of that time lived on board 
inh: Without any inconvenience to themselves, 
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e vu of simple but effective tricks in which 
01% coins play a prominent part. You will 
até * observe that throughout the cost of 
179 apparatua— if the right methods are adopted 
de? —will be in reality very trifling; thus the 
hie young magician should be able to equip him- 
ilet self with quite a respectable “show ” for a 
_ few shillings. The next trick I shall de- 
el WE scribe, then, I call | 


A SERIES 


The Inflammable Coin. 


In effect this 
The performer takes a sheet of fairly stiff 
paper about four inches square. This is 
held up to the light to show the absence of 
any preparation, and a marked shilling or 
halfpenny is wrapped up in the paper. In 
order to prove there is no possibility of its 
being abstracted the folds of the paper are 
sealed with sealing-wax. 
On the table is an ordinary wax candle. 
ee s entertainer then addresses his audience 
V ив: 
ns „Ladies and gentlemen,—In this piece of 
== paper, as you are aware, I have a marked 
e 17 coin borrowed from a member of my 
audience, and so that the trick may be more 
i» > effective I have taken the trouble of sealing 
£. the package. I shall now endeavour to show 


iic you that by the concentration of will-power , 


тз upon the flame of a candle I am able to pro- 
5? duce heat of so great an intensity that the 
7 coin. on being placed in the flame of the 
ıı "candle, will be immediately burned up, the 
component parts of the metal having passed 
into the wax, which you will notice kas a 
peculiar effect upon them. Seehere! I take 
the sealed packet and hold it steadily in the 
flame; you observe both the coin and the 
232 paper have burned quickly away leaving 
nothing behind but a white ash. This I roll 
up in a small piece of sneezing-paper—I 
N beg your pardon, I mean tissue-paper— trans- 
ferring it to my left hand. If you will now 
‘watch me closely, you will see that the small 
| ball disappears entirely from my hand, and 
the result of the trick rests now in the burn- 
ing candle!“ 

| The performer takes the candle in his 
hand, and with his knife cuts rapidly away 
at the wax. Inside is found the identical 
marked coin. If performed neatly, this trick 
is а very good one, and will give rise to much 
z'Speculation as to the manner of its accom- 
blishment. The mode of procedure is, how- 

s“ ever, quite simple. 

You eut out your square of unprepared 
paper, placing in the middle the marked 
с бош. Now fold over two sides of the paper 
. On to a shilling, and, as if for the purpose 
ol folding up the other two edges, hold coin 
and paper vertical in the right hand, allow- 
ing. however, the coin to slip down on to 
„>the palm. It is, of course, still in the paper, 
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is somewhat as follows: 
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which proves that the various arrangements 
for working the vessel were thoroughly prac- 
tical and most carefully thought out in every 
detail. 

And now, having glanced slightly at a few 
of the main features so interesting in sub- 
marine work, we will turn our attention to 
the construction of a working model, which 

(To be continued.) 
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but instead of being in the centre is now at 
the bottom, its edge resting on the hand. 
(See fig. 15.) 

Next fold down about an inch of the top, 
and over this fold the remaining piece of the 
bottom. You will now have a square of 
paper, in the outside fold of which is the coin. 
This will slip out quite easily on transferring 
the package from the right to the left hand 
and inverting it. Thus you obtain posses- 
sion of the shilling that to all intents and 
purposes is still in the folded paper, the seal- 
ing of which is, of course, only a “ blind.” 
With the ‘palmed” coin in the hand the 
performer takes up the candle to light it; 
at the same time he slips the coin into a 
vertical groove previously cut in the back 
of the candle. The sealed package is now 
burnt, while the ashes are rolled up into а 
ball of paper, which. on apparently being 
placed in the left hand, is really palmed in 
the right, thence to be disposed of either by 
a back pocket or dropped on the servante 
behind the chair or table, while, with the left 
hand, the performer makes the action of 
throwing the ball into the candle, which, on 
being cut open, reveals the marked coin 
inside. With the shilling—which you have 
passed round to prove it is the original coin— 


y 
v 
L 
L 
Fig. 18. 


back in your possession, you might well go 
on with а really mystifying trick, that I 
shall call 


An Easy Way to Make Money. 


First showing your hands perfectly empty 
(and with the permission of your audience 
having your sleeves turned up), take the 
shilling in your left hand, saying you will 
show them how you can make ittravel. You 
transfer the coin to the right, when lol 
it disappears, and is found up your waistcoat. 
By a little gentle rubbing, you find that the 
coin changes quickly into two, thence into 
three, four, and so on, eventually multiplying 
into & dozen or twenty. Out of such a trick 
as this you can make endless fun by a 
judicious selection of “ patter.” 
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is intended to have an external resemblance 
to the real thing, although it will not contai 
that bewildering collection of gas-engine: 
air-compressors, water-pumps, hoisting 
machines, electric motors, and dynamos 
gauges, telephones, and batteries whicl 
block up every available space im iti 
prototype. 


——————— срео —— — ЕВНА 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN : 
OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON THE ART OF LEGERDEMAIN. 


Author of ** How to become a Ventriloguist," * The Practical Valentine Vor,” “ Mysteries of Clairvoyance,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER III.—THE INFLAMMABLE COIN—AN EASY WAY TO MAKE MONEY— THE FLYING COIN, ETC. 


This seemingly impossible feat is per- 
formed in the following manner: At the 
conclusion of the previous trick, while the 
shilling is being handed round for identifica- 
tion, you pick up from your servante a pile 
of shillings placed one on top of the other to 
the number of a dozen or twenty, the whole 
being kept together by a piece of thread, tied 
as shown in the diagram (fig. 16). This is 


secreted up the waistcoat, kept from falling 
by the elastic band. (See Chapter IT.) 

The borrowed shilling is now in the left 
band. You make the “pass” (No. 3), the 
coin apparently being transferred to the 
right, which is closed, while really it remains 
„palmed'' in the left. At the moment you 
show it has disappeared, the left hand goes 
up the waistcoat to fetch down the trouble- 
some shilling (as well as the tied-up pile). 
This latter takes up but little space, so will 
not be noticed in the lefthand. Next exhibit 
the missing shilling, then, bending down and 
bringing your right hand towards the left, you 
make a inotion as if trying to force two 
shillings out of one, this action being but а 
pretext for breaking the thread. You next 
produce the coins one by one, until your 
astonished audience see you have multiplied 
the shillings in a truly marvellous manner. 

While on the subject of coin tricks, I may 
as well mention one or two simple, yet very 
necessary, pieces of apparatus with which 
the young conjurer should supply himself. 
The use of the first of these is quite clear in 
the following trick : 


The Flying Coin. 

The conjurer announces that, owing to 
straitened circumstances, he finds himself 
under the painful necessity of borrowing a 
halfpenny, in order to be able to perform 
his trick. Accordingly, one suitably marked 
is handed up. He then says: 

“Ladies and gentlemen,—-In order that 
you may satisfy yourselves there is abso- 
lutely no deception dbout this feat, I shall 
place the coin in the possession of a 
juvenile member from among you. Here, 
my lad, will you kindly come here and assist 
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mc ?- then you will be able to tell the audi- 
ence how the trick is really done. Here we 
have the marked coin, over which I shall 
throw my handkerchief. Now, Tommy, have 
you got hold tightly of the coin?” 

(The boy holds the coin, covered with the 
handkerchief, horizontally between his 
fingers and thumb.) Performer continues: 

„At the word of command the coin will 
leave the boy’s hand and travel to any part 
of the room. I will just take hold of the 
handkerchief thus! Now grip the coin 
tightly, my lad. You are sure you have it? 
Very well. Heigh presto! Fly! The coin 
has gone. The handkerchief, as you observe, 
is perfectly empty, the halfpenny being here, 
as you sce, under the collar of this gentleman’s 
coat. Is this your coin, sir?” 

The gentleman nods his assent, and a 
really perplexing trick has been accomplished. 
The whole secret lies—as the sharp reader 
may already have guessed— in the performer в 
handkerchief. This is an ordinary one, except 
that one corner has been unstitched, and a 
coin, the same size as a shilling ог a half- 
penny,sewn in. As the performer takes the 
marked halfpenny and covers it with the 
handkerchief, he drops the borrowed coin 
into his right hand, and gives the coin in 
the handkerchief to the boy to hold. The 
rest is simplicity itself. A sudden jerk of 
the corner of the linen takes handkerchief 
and coin from the boy’s hand; then, as the 
weighted end drops, the performer takes it 
in his left, shaking the fabric to prove it is 
perfectly empty. Meanwhile, in his right 
hand is the marked coin, still “ palmed." 
Walking up to a member of the audience, 
the conjurer apparently produces it from 
some part of the onlooker’s clothing, much to 
the wonderment of the otherr. 

This handkerchief with the coin in the 
corner will frequently come in useful when- 
ever the performer has occasion to want a 
borrowed coin in his possession, whilst all 
the time it is—so the audience believe—held 
under tbe handkerchief. 

Another very useful thing, which can be 
made quite easily, and at a cost of about 
threepence or fourpence, is what is often 
called the “enchanted handkerchief,” on 
account of its power of disappearing various 
small articles, from a button up to a pack of 
cards. As in the previous experiment, the 
borrowed article—say, for instance, a visiting- 
card—is covered by the handkerchief. The 
latter is pulled quickly away, and the card 
has vanished. This piece of apparatus is 
made in the following way. 

Procure two fairly large sized gentlemen’s 
handkerchiefs, both exactly alike. In the 
middle of one of these cut a slit about four 
inches long, which get your sister to hem 
round the edges to prevent the rent becoming 
larger. Now ask her to Jay one handkerchief 
upon the other and sew together the edges. 
If the work be done neatly the whole will 
appear to be nothing more than is usually 
used, especially as, when you draw it from 
your pocket, you shake it out, with the un- 
prepared side towards those who are watch- 
ing you. Next, taking the card in the left 
hand, you cover it with the handkerchief, at 
the same time slippiny it into the pocket-like 
arrangement between the two, with the 
result that when you jerk the whole from 
the holder’s hand the effect is that the card 
has disappeared. 

Ву a judicious use of these few fakes,“ 
together with & combination of the various 
“ passes," an endless number of mystifying 
coin tricks can be arranged, the great advan- 
tage in this kind of entertainment lying in 
the fact that all the necessary apparatus is 
capable of being crammed into the pockets, 
which will thus contain sufficient for & really 
presentable “show.” 

(To be continued.) 
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FOUR BRAVE BOYS WHO HAVE 
RECENTLY BEEN AWARDED 
THE ROYAL HUMANE 
SOCIETY'S MEDAL. 


Mr. H. BRADBURY, Hon. Sec. of the London Schools 
Swimming Association, sends us the following details 
of Jonas and Bellamy : 

On Wednesday evening, June 10, 1908, abont 6.30, 
Harry Lloyd and Harry Russell. cach six years old, 
were fishing in the Regent's Canal. Harry Lloyd 


George Jonas, Canal Road School, Hoxton, N. 
Aged thirteen ; ыл friend in the Regent's 
anal. 


over-balanced and fell into deep water close to the 
Whitmore Road Bridge, Hoxton. He sank several 
times before the cries of other boys attracted the atten- 
tion of George Jonas, aged 18, who was returning from 


Arthur Trenell. 
Aged thirteen ; saved a gitlin the Ribble at Lyt!: am. 


n walk and resting on the parapet of the other side of 
the bridge. He ran across, climbed the railings, and 
dropped to the bank. Some other boys were there, but 
afraid to go in. Jonas slipped off coat and vest and 
dived in and caught hold of the drowning boy, who 


Thomas Bellamy, of Gopsall Street School, 
Hoxcon, 
Aged thirteen ; saved a lad in the Regent's Canal. 


clutched him by the shirt-collar, tearing the front. 
Although he could not free himself and get hold of the 
boy in approved method, he managed to swim with one 
arin to the bank. 

in regard to Thomas Bellam», of Gopsall Street Board 
School, Hoxton, X., Mr. Bradbury writes: He rescued 


Charles Fluide on Jane 10. 1908. Flude fell into the 
Regent's Canal and sank twice Beltan.y. »fter remev- 
ing his coat only, dived in. Flude seize! him round 
the neck, but Bellamy freed himself, turned Flude un 


Charles May. 
Aged ten; eved a boy in Bushey Park Pond. 


his back, and brought him ashore. He then com- 
menced artificial respiration, which he had been (ам / 
at school, where he is a wember of the Life-saving 
‘ream After the expiration of half an Lour, the boy 
Flude was taken home. 
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Problem No. 625. 
Bv A. N. WILLS. 


[ BLACK. | 
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White to play and mato in three (3) mores. 


Solution of No. 624.—1, Q—Kt 4, and 2. 
Q mates.—The three-movers are.solved by 
Kt—K 6, and P—R 6. Schrüfer's begins 
with Kt—Kt 4, P x Kt; 2, B- Kt 3. 


Barrrsponrrn’s PROBLEMS. 


In our last column we quoted two three- 
movers, and now add two four-movers of 
light and chcerful constructions. White, К 
K Kt 5; Bs- Q Bö and Q5; Kts—QR 6 
and Q 2; P—K 2. Black, К-К 4; B—Q 
Kt 2; P—K 3. Problems are not built in u 
day, for this one took some years to shift it 
into this structure. The next has very pure 
mates, andis oneof the finest by the author: 
White, K QR 2; Bs—Q 8 and K 4; Kts — 
Q 4and K BG: Ps- Q Kv 3, Q B 5, and K 2. 
Black, K—Q Kt 5; B—K 6; Kt—Q B. 7; Ps 
- Q R 3, Q Kt 4, and K B 5.—In the follow- 
ing the R is played round to check on K 2. 
and then the P to mate: White, К-К Kt 
5;R—Q7; Kt K B G; Ps—Q Kt 2. Q B 5, 
and K B 2. Black, K—K 4; Ps -R 6, Q5, 
КЗ, and K B 6. In four moves. — There are 
only a few five-movers, but they are charming, 
like the following: White, К-К Kt 5; B- 
K R6; Kts—Q бапак 5; Ps—Q Et 4, Q 2, 
andK B3. Black, K—Q 5; R—Q B6; b— 
KR7;Kts—QHR3qQ. and K 7; Ps—Q 4 and 6. 


The White K is forced by checks to move 
to Q7. thus: 1, P- B 4, B < P ch. 2 K—B 5, 
Kt- Kt 6 ch. 3. K—K 6, Kt B 2 ch. 4, K — 
0 7. Among the problems inserted in the 
text is one of monumental beauty by J. Dob- 
rusky, thus: White, K—K D sq.; Q-Q hi 
3; R—Q B 4; B—Q 4; Ps--Q R 4 and К 
kt6. Black, K—Q 4; Kt—Q Kt 5; Ps—K 
Jand K Kt 2. In four moves. — Опе by PF. 
Meyer. of Siegritz, shows а certain mate 
with the Q and the two Kts in three places, 
thus: White, K-K Kt 6; Q-QIV7; B—K 
Bsq.; Kts—K 2 and 3; l's— Kt 2 and K 
B2. black, К-К 5; Q—Q Kt 8; Rts—Q 
Kt sq. and K R 8; Pa—K 3 and 4. In three 
moves.— There is one by C. A. F. Bull, which 
we mentioned some years ago, and in which 
already then we suggested n correction. It 
stands thus: White, K—K R sq.; Q—K 8; 
R-QB6; B- K B sq. and Q B 3; P—K D 
4and K R 3. Black, K—Q 4; B—Q B 2; 
kts—Q Kt 7 and K R sq.; Ps—Q Kt 6, Q 3, 
K6,K B6and 7. Inthree moves. It begins 
with P—B 5, and has three fine variations 
through the replies P—K 7, Kt--Q 6, and B 
—Kt3. The Kt to Q 6 should be solved by 
R to B 4, but can also be done by Rx D, 
therefore we suggested to shift the Kt from 
К R to Q R sq.--A three-er by F. Möller 
ought to have been placed higher among the 
twelve problems of the theme, for it shows 
the two mates with the Bs in the simplest 
and purest manner, thus: White, K—K B2; R 


-K B6; Bs—Q B sq. and K B sq.; Ps—Q Kt. 


3 and 4. Black, К-К 5; Ps—Q D 7 and 
Q2. Solved by 1, KCK 2, K—Q 4. 2, B--K 
Kt 2 ch., K—K 4. 3, B—Q Kt 2 mate; and 
1, —P to Q4 has 2, K—R 6 ch., K —Q 4. 
3, B -K КЗ mate. 
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OUR FRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Firtn ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


Music. 


Г announcing this subject, we offered Prize-money 

tp to Tro Guineas for the best musical setting, 
with pianoforte accowpaniment, of a football song 
which had recently appeured in our pages. Tue com- 
petition was to he open to all ages equally. Appendei 
іх our award. It will be teen thut we have slightly 
iccreased the Prizc-money. 


Pri- - Опе Guinea. 


WILLIAM BRADLEY, 6 Jowitt Lane, Leeds. 
to print this song in an early number.) 


(We liope 


J ritt. each. 

Lrwm MENNICH, 44 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 

ANSATTE HILL, Roeenlaui, Park Avenue, Bedford. 

SAMUKL WILLIAM UX DER WOOD, 11 Castle Street, 
C'oncenster. 

Frank HARMER, Newenden, Kent. 

Скопе и RODNEY PYE, 6 Charles Street, Cafurd Noail. 
Islington. 


CERTIFICATER, 


Wil'iam James Sidery, 73 Earlsbrook Road, Redhill. 
Sunes ; Peers Brimelow, Schoolhouse, Stockbury, nesr 
Sittingvourne. Kent; Maggie Newport, 98 Pretoria 
Avenue, Walthainstow : Harold B. Hewlett, Abbots- 
ford, Withington, Manchester; Nellie Pelant, Higu 
“treet, Harpenden, Herts; Arthur Weightman, Lia 
Brook Road, Alfreton, Derbyshire; Edward William 
Halluin, 34 Avonley Road, New Cross load, S.F. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


FAITH in God makes mighty, noble, stalwart 
rlaracter. If you will be truly great you must know 
Jesus Christ and put your trust iu tiim. Yes. it is the 
power of Jesus that gives us the victory. Take, for 
exampie, temptation. You know its dreadfa! power. 
Tell me:; i» it vetting the victory over you? Is there 
any way, ппу place where vou have lost your self- 
wastery, and are fast losing charictcr and hope? You 
nee] Jesus. then, and yon need Him instantly. Pro- 
fe. ur Drummond rode once to the station with a man 
wl.» had broken many n pledge which he had signal 
against drunkenness. The horses ran away. Only by 
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great skill and strength the cvichman finally mastered 
them. »Thut was a close call,” said the coachman. 
* Yes," said Drummond. “ How were we saved ? ** On, 
sir, only because I he.d the reins and knew how to 
muster the horses.“ » Look here, John,’ answered the 
noble man, *I have heard of your hurd battle with 
drink. Can't vou throw the reins of your life to 
Je-us Christ?" And іп a moment more he was off. 
That шап gave the reins of his life to Christ and stood 
like a rock ter. Wilton Merle Smith, D.D. 


CN 


* LOG OF H.M.8. ‘VICTORIOUS,’ 
1899-1903." 


THE Westminster Press is now issuing a "Log" 
series, of which the above is tbe third. The object of 
the series is * to provide, in a lasting form, complete 
necouuts of the commissions of ships in Hia Majesty's 
Nuvy, nnd thus give tlie men, upon their being paid 
off, a concise record of their doings during their 
commissions.“ The present volume is illustrated by 

hotographs and maps, has been preparel by J. S. 

id and T. H. Pearce, and has a brief introduction by 
Mr. Arnold White. Copies of the series might very 
well find a place in school and public libraries, 


-* 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


C. H. STANLEY writes to us from Sydney. N.S.W.: 
“Seeing that many of your colonial readers have 
written to express their appreciation of the B. O. P., 
I also woulc like to tell you that I have every volumo 
back to the first, and have read and re-read them till I 
almost know them by heart. The surprising thing to 
me is tlie way vou have kept up the quality of the 
magazine. Out here we hold it to be ‘the only boy's 
paper. Those who read it appreciate its worth; it 
commands good prices even when second-hand copies 
come into the market, and is never for sale Jong. One 
bookseller tells me he sold fourtecn vols. last Easter 
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HOW TO SUCCEED. 


Sin JOHN SEE, the Prime Minister of New South 
Wales, lias for many years been one of the leading 
merchants and shipowners of Sydney, and few are 
aware of liis humble beginnings. A recent Australian 
mail brings a speech of lis at the dinner of a society 
for the promotion of thrift. He said many people 
imagined that he was born with a silver spoon in his 
mouth. He was not ashamed to say that he began 
work at the age of six with one shilling and sixpence 
per week as his wages. Asa young English ewigrant 
in Australia be had “carried his swag.” His strong 
belief, founded on practical experience, was that il 
men worked hard, practised thrift, and showed energy 
and industry in their calling, they were bound to 
succeed. Sir John See із a native of Huuts. 


aed 


A. POLONNINE, of Touapsè (Caucasus), Russia, writes 
to us from Kars : “ І send you a photograph of a Rus- 
sinn sheep-dog of the highest and purest breed. This 
dog often attains п height of 32 in.: its body is long 
aud of a cylindrical form; the head is quite round 


A Russian Sheep-dog. 


and, like the body, covered densely with long, hanging 
hair (some hairs attain 7-5 in.) which very much 
resembles fleece, and has the capacity of getting 
tangled into felt. Its colour is snow-white, dirty-grey. 
and piebald-grey; the cars are short (3 in.) and 
down-banging, but the hairs on them are very long 
(6-6 in.). The dogs are quick-sceuted, very ferocious, 
and will never hesitate to attack and kill a wolf, and 
are excellent liunt-dogs, if well brought up.“ 


== 


Some New Books Receired : 


“The Animal Game-book.” By Harry Rountree. 
(Allen.) (A book—crown 4to., price 3s. 6d.—of amus- 
ing animal sketches nnd brief letterpress descriptions 
by nn artist whose brush has helped to i'lustra:e the 
“ D.O,P."] 
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“An Island Afloat.” By Gordon Stables, nN. 
(Nisbet & Co.) [A stirring adventure story, supposed 
to be tod by Silas Grigg, master mariner, Dr. Stables 
putting in tlie stops! The story is bright and breezy, 
in our old friend's best style. Price 55.) 


“Wanderer and King." By O. V. Caine. (Nisbet & 
Co.) [Anu historical story of the time of Charles 11. 
Price 6s.) 


“The Young Tce-Whalers.’ By Winthrop Packard. 
With illustrations. (Longmans.) [A story for boys, 
conveying in a pleasant manner a good deal of useful 
information ns to whales and whale-hunting.] 


“The Sen Shore.” By W.S. Furneaux. With eight 
plates in colour, and over three hundred illuetrations in 
text. (Longmans.) Price 6s. (A kind of book we 
rejoice to see multiplying. It deals in an attractive 
vet practical manner with the sen shore and what may 

e found thereon by the ycung naturalist, and is calcu- 
lated therefore to add to the charm of the annual 
holiday 4s well as supply material for occupation in 
winter days.] 


“Snapshots from the North Pacific.” Letters written 
hy Bishop Ridley of Caledonia. Edited by Alice J. 
Janvrin. (Church Missionary Society.) [A capital 
litt'e book for general readers as well as for tlic Sunday- 
school and Juvenile Missionary library.) 
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The Week before the Holidays. a > "T 
No. 1300.— Vol. XXVI. NUN Price One Penny. 
[No. 11 OF NEW vol.] SATURDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1903. [ALL RIGHTS 5 


THE EQUINE GOD: 
A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED CoLBEcK, Author of “ A Bedawtn Captive,” etc. 


(With Illustrations by G. E, ROBERTSON.) 
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*** Stand, suddenly evs!uimed Hal, bringing his musket to the present.“ 
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CHAPTER III.— HOW WE MET WITH CACAMA. 


W: slipped back again immediately, well 
out of sight. and ran to our former 
point of vantage. Vel went with us, strain- 
ing at the leash; I had secured him lest he 
should stray too far away or take it into his 
cat-like head to explore the barranca. The 
Spaniards and the Indians had gathered 
about their companion, who lay prone upon 
the rocks, and quite dead. 

The arrow had been drawn out by one of 
the Spaniards. He was examining it. It 
seemed to mystify him not a little. His 
words did not reach our ears except in a 
babble of sound, but he was evidently con- 
sulting the other Spaniards about it. They 
looked at it, and shook their heads. He 
handed it to one of the Indians, who was 
dressed somewhat more elaborately than 
the rest. This dusky judge of his people's 
artillery inspected it very carefully, passed 
his fingers softly along the wood, glanced 
critically at the feathering, noted how the 
obsidian was fixed at the end, and finally 
balanced the arrow on his forefinger. Then 
he gave it back to the Spaniard with a word 
or two briefly spoken and a wave of the 
hand. 

* We are not Indians—they know that now, 
at any rate," said Hal. 

“Yes! I fancy that’s longer than an 
Indian arrow and a little more clumsily 
made; but it carried its message true enough. 
See! They are looking up and searching 
the edge of the cliff. Do you think another 
will venture? I hope not." 

"Not up these rocks. They will try to 
find us, Jan, when they can reach the level 
by ап ordinary path ; or, when they return 
to the settlement, they will tell their tale, 
gather & company of their fellows, set the 
dogs on us, maybe, and run us to earth ; 
that is, if they can, my boy— if they can." 

* Then we had better be moving, Hal, and 
put the great mountain between us and 
them." 

“Nay! The mountain would be no 
barrier. They would track us down. We 
must move when they move, and in the 
same direction." 

* But would not that be to give them the 
advantage? We afe only two—three with 
Vel; and we do not know whether Vel 
would face them." 

"'l'he advantage might be with us if we 
are ready to seize it. We might multiply 
our two by twenty if we could get the Indians 
on our side. The Spaniards are only four 
now; and surelie, Jan, you and I need m be 
afeard o' four Spaniards! Englishmen ha’ 
taken greater odds than that again’ such 
like fry as they be.. Pluck up your courage, 
and when they cry for St. Iago do you cry 
louder for St. George. Vel—oh! Vcl, yes, 
he might be good for somethin’ if we could 
get him to fix hia teeth in their calves ; but, 
you see, Jan, you need some one to train 
him on, and I ain't disposed to play the 
victim for the sake of the help he might 
give us, nor I reckon you ain't either." 

With а smile, and as good а grace as I 
could muster, I again gave in to Hal's judg- 
nent. My own would have led me to push 
on across the mountain and put as wide a 
space as possible between us and our 
enemies. Not that I was lacking in courage 
—Hal knew that well enough, for I had 
proved myself ready to meet the Spaniards 
on the slippery, heaving decks of their 
valleons, and was certainly as ready to meet 
them now on the firm, solid ground. 

Hal reckoned upon the help of the Indians, 
while I was not so certain that they could or 
would help us. 

Nothing better would I have liked than to 
be left alone on our journey across the country 
to the more frequented sea. There, by a stroke 
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of good fortune, we might manage to join 
some English craft and tind our way home. 

It was not to be, however ; at least, not vet, 
and not at all as I desired or imagined. 
When the four Spaniards, with their attendant 
Indians, having first buried their comrade, 
resumed the journey which had been so 
unexpectedly interrupted, we followed them. 
They were proceeding down the barranca, 
and, from the higher level of the sur- 
rounding country, we could trace them by 
the eye and ear. At the bottom of that 
great rift, with the moisture of the stream 
rising mistily into the rank foliage, we 
frequently lost sight of them; but by the 
sounds they made as they pressed on, pushing 
aside or breaking through the lower veyeta- 
tion, and occasionally shouting to each other, 
we had no difliculty whatever in fixing their 
wherenbouts. 

We followed very cautiously, only speaking 
in whispers and taking advantage of all the 
cover we could get from the rocks and trees 
along the broken and jagged edge of the cliff. 
To reveal our presence, to convey the idea 
that they were being watched and tracked, 
would have provoked another encounter, 
probably, and perhaps not with a single man, 
but with the whole company. Hals plan 
was to lull their fears, to foster the feeling 
that the danger was past, to give them the 
impression that whoever had shot the arrow 
was glad enough to let them pass on un- 
molested so long as they did not seek to 
disturb him, and, therefore, to follow them 
silently and await developments, and strike 
in the niek of time, when they were not 
looking for it and when the blow would 
ensure the friendliness either of the Indians 
who were with them or others with whom 
they might be brought into collision during 
their journey. In two or three hours, by the 
way they marched along, it was evident that 
the first part of Hal's plan had succeeded 
admirably. 

The gorge trended south-west, with an 
inclination to turn still more to the south, 
and at first led us away from the white 
mountain which had been our guide, and 
then along its lower base. After a few miles 
it fell away decidedly southward. — There 
were places where the ascents were easy, but 
the Spaniards made no attempt to climb 
them and search for us; they pressed on 
restlessly, as if they had some detinite object 
in view and were in haste to accomplish it. 
We might have descended and continued 
our pursuit in the barranca itself, where we 
should have run no risk of losing them, but 
certainly increased the risk of detection. 
We decided to remain nbove. 

The chasm narrowed so much in parts 
that all its lower depths were hidden in 
heavy shadows, and again it opened out 
and became quite wide, admitting the sun- 
shine and revealing the stream that dashed 
along its rocky bed; but wide or narrow it 


became ever decper, until the wildness and ` 


grandeur of it filled me with awe. Once the 
company halted for a meal, and gave us a 
welcome rest and the opportunity of re- 
plenishing the inner man. On they went 
again, faster than ever, one Indian and the 
Spaniards leading, leaving the rest of the 
company to follow with the baggage; but 
quite early in the evening they pulled up, 
for the sun, which, with his western glow, 
was flooding the higher level where we were 
with mellow light and crowning the head 
of the great white mountain with golden 
splendour, had already withdrawn his beams 
from them, and they were enshrouded in the 
darkness of the cliffs that closed them in on 
either side. They kindled a camp-fire among 
the rocks beside the stream; we could see 
the ruddy reflection through the vegetation 
upon the running water, and, when they 
piled on fresh wood and the flames caught 
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it, flickering shadows moved weirdly over 
the cliff walls, and metallic points glistened 
richly for & moment and were gone. 

When silence fell upon them, and the sun 
had disappeared for us also, we sought the 
shelter of a low tree and composed our- 
selves for sleep. Hal thought it was 
unnecessary for either of us to keep watch ; 
there was no available path at the place, so 
far as we could see, between the company 
below and ourselves, and we could safely 
depend upon Vel's warning should man or 
beast venture to approach our resting. place. 

We must have slept for some hours, when, 
with & sensation *of danger, I awoke, aud 
heard Vel's long-drawn whine as he crouched 
beside me. Hal was awake, sitting with his 
back to the tree and his knees drawn up; 
against his shins, and cross-wise, he held 
one of the muskets ready for immediate 
action. He was staring intently at a place 
through the foliage four or five yards away, 
towards which Vel’s nose was also pointing. 
I naturally looked in the same direction, but 
everything was perfectly still, and in the 
semi-darkness I could detect neither form 
nor movement to cause us the least alarm. 
But Hal was suspicious, and Vel was more 
than suspicious—his keener scent and 
sharper eyes told him that some one was 
near. 

Without speaking I fixed my gaze upon the 
same place, and there—yes! 1 was certain 
of it now—-there was a slight movement, and 
the momentary gleam of a pair of eyes. 
Again Vel uttered his long-drawn whine, 
raised his upper lip. and showed his white 
teeth threateningly, but he did not spring 


forward, as I half-expected him to do. His 
tail was switching  spasmodieally and 


producing peculiar tapping sounds, very 
distinct in the intense silence, and he was 
trembling with excitement. Was it some 
larger beast that he was afraid to attack ? 
Or could it be a man? 

* Stand ! " suddenly exclaimed Hal, bring- 
ing his musket to the present. 

А dark figure rose amid the foliage, and, 
with & jerk, tossed something across to us. 
It fell at my feet. I picked it up and found 
it to be one of our own arrows, the 
very one which had carried the messaze 
of death to the Spaniard. Now, how- 
ever, it was returned as a message of 
peace. For why should the Indian have 
come in the night, and alone, and placed 
himself at our mercy, unless his purpose 
had been amicable ? This was the thought 
which passed through my mind as I 
recovered and recognised the arrow, and I 
passed the thought with the arrow on to 
Hal. 

“Yes !" he said, but still keeping his 
musket at the present, “unless there are 
others behind him, and they have been sent 
by the Spaniards to entrap us. We must 
beware of treachery, Jan." 

“Ask him what he wants, Hal. He will 
understand Spanish, and you can speak it 
well enough to learn whether he is a friend 
or a foe.” 

“ Why have you brought back the arrow?“ 
asked Hal. 

"To make friends with you," answered 
the Indian readily. 

Are you alone?“ 

“Yes.” 

“Then you may come forward,” and Hal 
laid his weapon aside. 

Without the slightest hesitation the Indian 
approached, glancing curiously, however, at 
Vel, and murmuring, “ Ocelotl," and seating 
himself on Hal’s farther side, as far from Vel 
as possible. In low tones, half-growl and 
half-hiss, Vel protested against this addition 
to-our party, but I managed to quiet him 
after a few) minutes with soft strokes and 
soothing words. 


Hal's attempts at Spanish were of a very 
uncouth kind, rough and rasping in com- 
parison with the sweet modulations with 
which the Indian spoke it. But they were 
able to converse intelligibly, and the Indian 
told his tale in a way that helped us not only 


to understand his meaning, but the reason 


why he had come to us, and what he wished 
us to do. 

He knew that there were at least two of us, 
for his quick eye had detected Hal's passage 
across the chasm as well as mine, and by our 
dress and the freshness of our complexions 
he had surmised that we were not Spaniards. 
This information he had kept to himself. 
The arrow had puzzled him; its unusual 
length and the way in which it had been 
made proved to him that it was not fashioned 
by any Indian within a radius of many, 
many miles, and, as he rightly guessed, by no 
Indian at all ; and he had carried the weapon 
within his quilted doublet that he might 
present it in evidence that he belonged to 
the company below. He thought that we 
should follow the company, and so he had been 
keenly alive to every sign on the top of the 
clitf chat we were keeping the Spaniards in 
view, and was satisfied that when they 
encamped for the night we were above them. 
He had slipped away in the darkness, 
climbed the cliff at one of the accessible 
plices two or three miles farther back, and 
had found us both sleeping under the shelter 
of the tree, though instantly roused by the 
warning of the faithful Vel. 

He told us that the Spaniards were from a 
small settlement three days' journey to the 
north-east, and that the great white moun- 
tain was known as the Orizaba. Farther 
back, right away into the Valley of Mexico, 
and beyond, and down the eastern slopes of 
the mountain-ranges, the Spaniards had 
many repartimientos, tilled by the conquered 
Aztecs and the other peoples of the once 
great, but now fallen, empire of Anahuac, 
and a new city had been built in the 
midst of the lakes in place of the city which 
the Spaniards had destroyed—Tenochtitlan 
the beautiful. 

There were not many repartimientos as 
yet in these more secluded south-western 
regions, and there were tracks quite free 
from the presence o? the hated Spaniards. 
In scattered groups some of the people had 
found secure hiding-places between Orizaba 
and the western sea. In the mountains, 
mines were being worked by the forced 
labour of the captives, and the precious 
metals were shipped in ingots in great gal- 
leons that visited the eastern sea. But the 
Spaniards were not contented to gather 
wealth. slowly by mining and agriculture. 
Small companies, like those below, with 
their attendants, were constantly scouring 
the country for the treasures of gold and 
silver and the costly gems which had been 
carried away and buried, or otherwise dis- 
posed of, when the city had fallen and the 
people had fled. 

In reply to our inquiries, he informed us 
that the Spaniards, with the one who had 
lost his life, had banded together in & quest 
for gems said to be at one time the property 
of the royal houseof Montezuma. Arumour 
had reached them that these gems, and 
other treasures in silver and gold, were 
concealed in а cave somewhere beyond the 
barranca through which they were then 
travelling, and that a remnant of the 
Aztecs had gathered there, and were living 
under the rule of an old priest who still 


administered the milder rites of their ancient 


religion. 

And is there any truth in this rumour?” 
asked Hal. | 

* Yes!” said the Indian; 
Spaniards know not all." 

* And you do not wish them to know?" 


“but the 
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“They shall not know if I can prevent 
it." 

“Then why are you with them—you and 
your fellows ?” 

* I, and two others, have been forced to 
accompany them as guides. We are men of 
Tezcuco, and our fathers were nobles of 
Anahuac. The rest are Tlascalans, and no 
fellows of ours.” 

" Your name, my friend?“ 

* Cacama." 

“And you have come to seck our help?” 

* That is my mission." 

* Well, we are willing to strike & bargain 
with you. Butit is only fair that you should 
know who we are and how it is that we are 
here. You have been quite free with us, and 
have trusted us with the news about this 
little Spanish expedition, and we will be quite 
free with you, and trust you with the news 
which you must be anxious to hear, although 
so far you have asked no questions) Listen! 
We are not Spaniards. We are Englishmen. 
We belong to a great nation far away across 
the eastern sen. The Spaniards are our 
enemies. We came out in part to fight them 
and in part to trade peacefully in the Indies. 
Our vessel was wrecked on the western coast, 
and we two are the sole survivors. We have 
fire-arms with us, as you have seen, and we 
have others too, and we can fight. We are 
not afraid of the Spaniards. We were mak- 
ing our way across the country, beyond the 
great white mountain, to the farther sea, in 
the hope that we might meet with а ship 
from our own land which would take us 
home again, when we were sighted by the 
Spaniards in the barranca; and the rest you 
know." 

To this brief recital the Indian listened 
with quiet and grave attention. He nodded 
his head after each statement as a sign that 
heunderstood it. Halexpected to hear some 
rcmark from him either by way of suggestion 
or inquiry, but he remained perfectly silent; 
therefore Hal continued: 

“ So, my friend Cacama, the matter stands 
thus: you want us to help you to prevent the 
Spaniards finding the treasure, and we want 
you to help us to cross the country and find 
an English ship homeward-bound. We are 
willing if you are. Is it a bargain?” 

“I will do my best for you, but I have 
never seen an English ship and have never 
heard of one before. I did not know even 
that there were Englishmen until I met with 
you. Still, I will do my best, as I have said.” 

* No man could do more. We will tako 
the risk of finding the ship if you will only 
pilot us to the farther shore. Of course, our 


part of the bargain must be fulfilled first,“ 


and you will find us ready when Ше time 
comes. What are your proposals ? 

" I will return, and tell my two companions 
of our interview and compact, and of the 
arrangement for your assistance ; and I will 
remain with the Spaniards until the blow 
falls: On the second day's march, toward 
noon, we shall come to а place where the 
chasm narrows so much tha* you can almost 
leap across it. The bed is broken and the 
stream strong апа deep—an excellent place 
for resistance. You will go beyond this, on 
the higher level, careful to keep yourselves 
out of sight until you are well away from us; 
when you reach a place where the chasm 
widens out and divides, leaving а detached 
hill with a heap of rock upon it and one tree 
at its northern corner, you will find а safe 
path down to the stream. Descend, and 
work back toward us until you come to the 
entrance of the narrows. There, on the left 
hand, across the stream, you will see a 
tunnel through the rock; this will lead you 
upward to a ledge in the open, inaccessible 
from the upper side, which completely com- 
mands this part of the barranca. Wait for 
ug on the ledge. With the flight of the first 
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arrow your help will be needed—not before; 
against the Spaniards your help will be 
needed, for, when they are down, the 
Tlascalans will count for nothing. You may 
meet with others of my countrymen; if so, 
show them this and mention my name, 
Cacama, and they will allow you to pass un- 
molested ” ; and he gave Hal a clasp of yellow 
metal, which, from the weight of it, he knew 
to be gold, with a stone set in each half 
of the clasp that glimmered in the semi- 
darkness with a greenish hue. The costli- 
ness of it, and the exquisite benuty of its 
workmanship, we did not discover until the 
following day. 

“ We shall not be alone in the fight?" 

"No! The Spaniards are expected, but 
your help will be welcome. It will be no 
surprise to the Spaniards to find the way 
barred by the Aztecs; the surprise will be 
when your fire-arms speak, and they find 
themselves opposed by white men like 
themselves. Remember! the second day 
toward noon "' ; and before Hal could ask any 
further question or make any other reply 
he was gone. 

" Here, Jan, my boy, take care o' the keep- 
sake," said Hal, аз he passed the clasp to 


me. “Have another snooze, and I'll wake ye 
with the dawn. There’s no more sleep for 
me. Cacama’s driven it clean away.“ 


“ He must be in communication with the 
us who are guarding the treasure, 

al." 

"Certainly; and if we can defeat the 
Spaniards we shall gain & host of friends 
beside Cacama." 

* Do you think they will really be able 
to help us to cross the country safely and to 
find a vessel homeward bound ? ” 

" About the vessel I cannot say, my son, 
but we shall be safer with them, tarrying or 
travelling, than with the Spaniards. Drop 
off to sleep again. You'll need it. We have 
a long day before us. We must reach the 
place the Indian spoke of before the next 
nightfall.” 

It seemed only a minute before Hal shook 
me and said we must be moving. It was 
barely daylight. There was a rosy flush 
about the crown of Orizaba, changing to 
amber and again changing to a dazzling 
whiteness, rapidly, as {һе sun rushed 
upwards, for the dawns and twilights were 
very brief in this strange land; and, by the 
time we had swallowed a hasty mea! and 
shouldered our impedimenta, the sun had 
titled all the uplands with his bright beams 
and awakened into activity the myriad forms 
of bird and insect life. 

Vel was as ready to start as we were. The 
depths of the barranca were hidden in shadow, 
and ere the sun had aroused the company 
below we were well on our way. Before the 
oppressive heat of the day developed we had 
travelled several miles. We still pushed on, 
availing ourselves of such shelter as the 
trees in the neighbourhood of the barranca 
afforded, but never leaving the edge of the 
cliff very far lest some sudden turn should 
cause us to lose it. The sweat trickled down 
our bodies, and Vel lifted his soft eyes ap- 
pealingly in wonder that we should continue 
our journey when we were accustonied to 
rest ; still, he showed no signs of lagging, but 
glided on beside us, as I believe he would 
have continued to do until we had dropped 
from sheer fatigue. 

Toward midday we flung ourselves 
wearily upon the ground, much to Vel’s 
satisfaction, and, when we had cooled a little, 
we drank at a rill that ran through a shady 
grove and fell in а tiny cascade down the cliff 
into the chasm. This, and our food, greatly 
refreshed us. 

I took out the clasp ànd examined it. 
Both the design and. the workmanship were 
exquisite: twin flowers, with petals of gold, 
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joined at the knobs underneath the cups, and 
the glowing green stones set in the centres. 
These stones were six-sided crystals about 
the size of а large bean, perfectly matched 
in colour, such as I have seen the shallow sea 
to be over bright yellow sand. ‘There was a 
wondrous light swimming in the middle of 
them. I had never seen their like before. 
Hal said they were emeralds. The clasp had 
been evidently intended for a cloak or belt, 
and must have been worn by some person of 
high rank previous to the advent of the 
Spaniards, 

We resumed our journey, and came upon 
the place where the barranca widened out 
and divided, and the detached hill, just as 
Cacama had described it, very late in the 


WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


HE fire raged all night, but the Glen 
household slept secure, waking on the 
following morning to find themselves in a 
black world. All the lovely undergrowth 
had disappeared, and the ground was car- 
peted with sooty grass. The tall trunks of 
the gums werecharred and blackened, looking, 
as Annie declared, more like factory-chimneys 
than trees. It was a dismal outlook. Bob 
and Pussy mourned the absence of their fur 
and feather friends, who, scared by the fire, 
had all scurried off to the Ranges. The opos- 
sums’ friendly chuckle would no longer 
cheer the lonely nights, and rabbits would 
not race across the clearing till the fresh 
grass had sprouted. 

It all looked so strange and unhomelike 
that everyone felt out of sorts. Will showed 
his depression by a “grumpy” dictatorial 
manner, Annie by extra plaintiveness, Bob 
by sentimental regrets, and Pussy by queru- 
lousness. It was quite a relief when visitors 
began to arrive. The first was Fossil, who 
had come all the way on foot, running no 
small risk of injury, for the fire was still 
smouldering between the Glen and the 
Trapper's hut. But he had taken a fancy to 
the Aylmers, and, like the dogs, who were 
his chief companions, he was & faithful 
friend. 

The girls scared him a little, and he 
looked the picture of sheepishness, shuffling 
first on one foot and then on another as 
Annie put breakfast before him and Pussy 
prowled around him, admiring his funny 
clothes, made of skin and fur. But out in 
the clearing with the boys he felt in his 
natural element. Bob was hanging on his 
lips, as he told stories of wild life in the 
bush, when his attention was diverted by the 
arrival of a new visitor—none other than 
Mrs. Owen—mounted on Dobbin. 

“Oh! my dears, my dears, I've not been 
able to sleep a wink for thinking of you,” 
cried that kind friend. “I wanted to come 
before, but Jack wouldn’t let me; and oh, 
my! the grass is smouldering still the other 
end of the track, and didn’t Dobbin jump! 
Well, well, all’s well that ends well, and 
you’ve not forgotten, I’m sure, to thank 
your Heavenly Father for His goodness. I 
expected to find you in a wretched plight. 
Now, tell me all about it.” 

Will had told the whole story to Fossil 
already, but, nothing loth, he began all over 
again, aided by sundry interjections from Bob 
and а few squeaks from Pussy. 

Mrs. Owen had hardly been disposed of 
when the tall figure of Trooper Moran 
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afternoon. We had met no one, nor did we 
meet anyonc as we des er led into the chasm. 
As we worked our way up the stream it 
appeared as if the barranca closed in 
completely, so narrow was it, and so choked 
with vegetation. We found the tunnel with- 
out much difficulty, passed through it, and 
out upon the ledge, where we could see up 
the cleft fast filling with shadows. The ledye 
was а natural platform, approachable only 
through the tunnel, really а continuance of 
the floor of the tunnel in the open for thirty 
yards or more, and quite fifty feet above the 
stream. It was indeed a splendid point of 
vantage for the repulse of the Spaniards. 

We made the tunnel our sleeping-quarters. 
There were dried rushes strewed about, and 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE WAGES OF SIN. 


showed itself against the blackened land- 
scape. 

“ Shure, I asked meeself as I came along 
if Га be finding ye at all, or if the бге 
made away with ye intirely," he exclaimed, 
shaking hands vigorously all around. „An' 
instid of a live witness I thought may be 
Га have to take back to the township a 
lump o' charcoal and say: * Plaze, yer wor- 
ship, that’s all that's lift of the witness for 
the prosecution, But seein’, Bob, that 
уете still on the earth, yell be plazed to 
take notice that уси be due at the coourt- 
house next Tuesday at tin o'clock, wan 
maybe you'll hilp to get that young limb 
Ben laid by the leg fora spell. And now I 
must be going afther that Chinaman, and 
make him understand that he must dhrop 
his laundry-work in toime to git to the 
coourt by tin o’clcek. I'll have a piece of 
wo-r-r-k wid him, I know. Niver did I see 
such crathers fur work as the Chows ; they're 
at it from peep o' day till night." 

“He didn't mind leaving his laundry to 
do us a good turn yesterday,” Will said 
warmly, aud then he began, for the third 
time, the whole story of the fire. 

The trooper listened attentively, giving at 
intervals little approving grunts. 

“Shure, we needn't be above takin’ a 
lisson, even from опе o' they pig-tailed 
Chows,” was his comment. * There's many 
a Christian that'd niver have given another 
thought to bob, wanst he was out of sight; 
but a Chinaman, if ye show him anny attin- 
tion, he's your friend for life. 1 wish some 
cf our larrikins would take pattern by him, 
instid of pulling at his pigtail and larruping 
him winiver they get the chance. Well, 
the top of the mornin’ to you all, and mind 
you come airly, Bob, and speak up like & 
man." 

A few short weeks ago Bob would have been 
puffed up with pride at the idea of speaking 
up like a man in the public court. He would 
have been filled with a senseof righteous wrath 
against Ben the evil-doer, regarding him as 
some one altogether remote from himself, and 
outside the pale of human sympathies. But 
now bis feelings had undergone a chanve. 
He had learned how easy, how perilously 
easy, it is to cross the line separating the 
good from the bad, and how very near he 
had come to being a little larrikin himself! 
The remembrance of his flight with Nicky 
and the episode of the stolen bridle would 
suffice to keep him humble for the rest of 
his days; and, instead of glorying in the 
sense of hia superior virtue, he felt inclined 


beds; we surmised, therefore, that these hai 


in parts gathered into layers in the form 


been previously occupied, and perhaps qui 


by my side, and he would have been certanse on 
if anyone had entered the tunnel, to roui icd 
me by his warning whine. 


to echo the words of one of the Puritas 
who was wont to exclaim whenever he S fi û 
criminal in the hands of justice, “ Ther br 
but for the grace of God, goes John Bray `H: 
ford." 

And so it came to pass that, when t 
witness for the prosecution was called. & 
quiet, sad-hearted little boy climbed into X. 
box, and gave his testimony in somewhshicky 
unwilling fashion. But the facts spoke fo: anc 
themselves, and they were suflicient to caus "D 
“his honour ” to commit Ben to prison futving 
the time of three calendar months. Tis 

Poor, tender-hearted little Bob could nearly | 
help crying as he heard sentence promi g 
nounced. It seemed such a dreadful 1106276, 
to be shut up in prison—shut away {гой е r 
the birds, and flowers, and opossums, a 
bears, and flying foxes, and porcupines. a 
lizards, and all the other fascinations f 
country life. But, if the truth were know zl 
Ben did not care a button for any of the n 
things. What he regretted was exclusid*: 


from the forthcoming races! He Ecc 
backed a horse to the full extent of Efe 
limited capital, and he stood to win & Ft 
pile. It was a mean shame—to use Be! ib 


favourite expression—to cop him just befor & 
the day. He stuck his dirty knuckles 4c 
his eyes and began to whimper: 14. 

“TU pay 'em out, the mean skunks. : 1513 
рау 'em out when I get out o' this *: 
muttered between his sobs. “ See if! don р 
And his threat bore reference neither | : 
Ling norto Trooper Moran, but to the Ау 2“ 
һоуз. 


Ah Ling did not feel any of Dob's serupi | 
respecting Ben's punishment. On pr : 
trury, he emerged from the court. Ho 
smiling all over his face—evidently e ` 
tulating both himself and society pu x 
“velly bad lallykin’? had got his ae » 
Trooper Moran chuckled audibly as Ben * o: 
led away. Ris 

"Shure an' it'll be fine news for Wh 
Billy,” he said exultingly. “ His Ma a a 
be able to keep his poulthry-yard к iis] 
bad white-fellow's legs coming OY = 
tince. m 

„There's been no pace for anny wan dre E 
n young limb came to . {еп 
&nd herself is as bad ive it. Js 

“ Herself ” was Ben's mother, who, ^ 15 
herself deprived of the mainstay ©, pi © 
household—for Ben was & rare һай я ens 
fering—vowed the most sanguinary Bd 
geance against the family at the o 
imprecationg-niade Bob shudder. 
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thankful when Mrs. Owen, who had promised 
. him a lift home, appeared in her buggy. As 
they were driving out of the township, a sight 
. met Bob's eyes which struck him cold with 
horror. Fora trooper was marching along 
at a brisk pace, and by his side trotted — 
. NICKY. 

Nicky! Could it be Nicky? All his 
jaunty self-satisfied air had vanished, and 
he looked just what he was, a miserable, 
cowardly little creature. His success with 
the bridle had encouraged him to make a 
bolder stroke; but this time his larceny had 
been discovered on the spot, and, locked up 
іп an empty stable, he had been left to medi- 

. tate on his sins till the trooper had been 
fetched from the township. 

“Oh, do stop! Let me speak to him. It’s 
Nicky,” Bob said imploringly. As Mrs. Owen 
knew the trooper well, the request was readily 
granted, and, jumping out of the buggy, Bob 
ran towards the little prisoner. At his 
approach Nicky set up a dismal whimper. 

That's im as tort me to steal, he said, 
addressing the trooper. That's im! And 
it's not fair, it ain't, that I should be copped 
and im go free! 

Nicky’s air of injured innocence was a 
study. Bob’s pity changed suddenly to deep 
resentment. 

“Oh, you wicked boy! You know I went 
off and left you as soon as you showed me 
the bridle you stole." 

* Hallo! what's that? Something else the 
young larrikin has made off with? Come on 
now, ye're bound to give evidence, ye know." 
And very reluctantly Bob told the story of 
the night spent at Mrs. MoAlister's, and 
Nicky’s subsequent disclosures. “ І left him 
at once, indeed I did,’’ Bob ended tearfully. 

. “D’ye hear that now,” said the trooper, 
‘viving Nioky a little admonitory shake. 

"Tis a fine career ye're starting on at an 
early age. A year or two at the reformatory 
will give ye time to repint and mind your 
ways, or it's a bit o’ tow around your miserable 
little neck ye’ll be having some fine morning. 
Апа as for ye, mee boy," turning to Bob, 
“take my advice about consortion with buoys 

know nothin’ about. This wan might 

ve led ye into all kinds of divilment wid 
blue ruin shtickin’ out at the ind of it all. 
Well, good morning to you, Misthress Owen. 
I must go on to the township and put this 
young gintleman into safe lodgin’ before 
night.” 

The trooper marched off, his hand on 
Nicky’s collar, and Bob, looking the picture of 
woe, climbed back into the buggy. 

* Come, Bob, cheer up," Mrs. Owen said 
kindly. “Depend upon it, it’s the very best 
thing that could happen to Nicky. At the 
reformatory he'll get the chance of learning 
a useful trade and turning out an honest 


man; and if he'd been left to himself he'd 


have been nothing but à rogue and а vaga- 
bond. This is the best day in his life, 
depend on it." 

Bob took comfort from Mrs. Owen’s kindly 
prophecy, and he did his best to cheer up and 
prove & „ companion during the rest 
of the drive. But he could not altogether 
shake off the sadness created by this chance 
encounter with Nicky. That night, as helay 
by Will's side listening to all the strange, 
mysterious sounds, the water rushing in the 
creek, the wind sighing in the branches, the 
bark peeling from the gums—sounds which 
always gave him an eerie sensation, half- 
pleasure and half-pain—great tears gathered 
in his eyes and rolled over on his cheek, and 
at last he sobbed aloud. 

* What's up, Bob?” asked Will sleepily. 
* Got toothache?” 

And Bob answered tearfully, “I—I—I’m 
thinking of poor Ben and Nicky in p—p— 
prison, and how it might have been— me." 

(To be continued.) 
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On His Native Heath. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by Loris WAIN.) 


A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


By ANDREW Номе, 
Author of “Out of Bounds,” “From Fag to Monitor,” etc. 


(Illustrated by Том BROWNF, R. i.) 


CHAPTER XI.—RELATES TO JORDAN’S PROCEEDINGS. 


« Vou promised me the money—two pound 
fifteen—by this morning," said Lynch 
doggedly. 
* I know I did," said Jordan hambly, “ and 
I quite expected to have it ready for you, but 
something I thought I should sell for five 
pounds, I only got—h'm —ten shillings for.“ 
The two were talking together in the bar- 
parlour of the Ring o' Bells," where the boy 
was wel known, and where he had run in 
by daylight, at & terrible risk of detection, in 
order to make his peace with Lynch. And 
this was no easy matter. Lynch had been 
getting very troublesome lately, and had been 
hinting, and in fact threatening, that he 
should inform the authorities of Master J.'s 
doings unless he were paid up promptly. 


* You see I only got ten shillings,” repeated 
Jordan; “and here it is.“ 

He produced half a sovereign from his 
pocket and tendered it. Even now his 
natural character for deceit was too much for 
him; he couldn’t for his very life say or do 
the straight thing—and, besides, he wanted 
five shillings for himself. 

Lynch gazed contemptuously at the coin, 
which, however, he took and slipped into his 
pocket. 

“Your affairs ’»s nowt to do wi’ me,” he 
said; “you owe metwo pound tive now, and I 
must ’ave it." 

“ You shall,“ said Jordan fervently. 

„Ah, I've eard that (afore: I’m sorry 
to say it of a young gent, but I can't 
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believe your word, Master J.; no, that I 
can’t.” 

“Think what I’ve spent here,” said Jordan. 
„Think of the stuff Гуе had from you and 
the bets you’ve won of me.” 

“Ere! I like that," said Lynch, in a 
bullying tone; “that’s а nice ‘un, that is. 
You've 'ad vally for money, you 'ave; and 
if a young gent likes to bet, whoy, 'e must be 
prepared to pay for it—that is, if 'e loses," 
he added, with a sudden recollection of how 
he had tricked the boy out of his money. 


eed 
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“You don't mean to say, I suppose," he 
went on angrily, “as I ain't acted on the 
square about them bets. That ud be a good 
"un, that would.“ 

“ No, no," said Jordan, poor simpleton 
that he was. He would actually toady to 
this drunken fellow and treat him to his own 
liquor. He used to swagger to the other 
fellows about the * Ring o' Bells," and how 
well he stood there, and what a high opinion 
the landlord had of him and his knowledge 
of horseflesh. It is almost beyond belief 
that there are boys like Jordan who really 
think association with a public-house and 


ссн has been said about the military 

training of our schoolboys, but little 

seems to be known of the schoolboy as a 
marksman. 

His training usually extends throughout the 
Summer Term, after practice at intervals 
during the Christmas and Easter Terms, and 
culminates in his appearance at Bisley as a 
member of the school shooting eight. 

He usually comes into prominence by 
shooting as “ninth man” (or reserve) for 
one or two matches, and when ho receives 
his appointment to the eight, he is theobject 
of much envy on the part of his fellow- 
cadets. А member of the shooting team 
usually has a very good time, especially if he 
has been chosen to assist in upholding the 
honour of the school at Bisley. The writer 
was fortunate enough to be included in this 
category, and when, two days before the 
competition for the Ashburton Shield, the 
team started off from the school, amid 
shouts of encouragement and expressions of 
goodwill, none were in better spirits than he. 

We reached Liverpool Street Station at 
about nine o'clock in the morning, and were 
whizzed across the City by the City and 
Waterloo Electric Railway. Arrived at 
Waterloo, we embarked on our journey to 
Bisley Camp. 

We were to stay at the Royal Hotel, at 
Ascot, during the time we were at Bisley, so 
we put out all our portmanteaus at Ascot 
Station. Soon after this we reached Brook- 
wood, where we changed into what is 
familiarly known as the “tram.” Save for 
its narrow gauge and rate of progress, there 
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a betting scoundrel something to be proud 


„Well, look here," the boy went on; you 
shall have it next week." 

„Won't do," said Lynch ; “next week won't 
do for me. I'm short o’ money and must ‘ave 
it. I know what your promises are." 

^ Well —" Jordan was beginning. 

“ Now I'll tell you,” cried Lynch, thumping 
the table and glaring at Jordan until that 
youth trembled again; “you pay me that 
money to-morrow by twelve o’clock, or I go 
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straight up to the school and let 'em know! 
There!" 

"Oh, don’t,” implored Jordan, all but 
blubbering. 

“I shall,” repeated Lynch, with an oath. 
“Т dessay you can borrer the money from 
somebody; but uny'ow, I've told you flat and 
Г stick to it—now! I'm tired of you and 
your promises. 1 tell you what it is: you're 
a born аг!” 

He happened, by the way, to be one himself ; 
but he was speaking the truth this time, and 
Jordan received the remark with meekness. 
That wretched young gentleman got back to 
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Dv LESLIE Howe. 


is nothing about it to justify this title, as it 
is a little railway which runs between Drook- 
wood and Bisley Camp. 

Soon the long rows of targets at the butts 
hove in sight, and, for those who had never 
been to Bisley before, these had a special 
interest. The “tram” eventually drew up 
at the Bisley Camp terminus, and we 
alighted. 

The entire Camp is surrounded by an iron 
railing, and a notice at the station informs 
all and sundry that the charge for admission 
is one shilling to all in “ mufti,” but that 
men in the uniform of either of His Majesty’s 
services may enter free. Being in uniform, 
we were spared the necessity of parting 
with our silver, and, on entering, we found 
ourselves in one of the main streets of the 
Camp, which is just like a small town. As 
we left the station we passed, on our right, 
in a small back street, the huts which are 
rented by members of the National Rifle 
Association during this great meeting. 
Turning to the left, we came to the centre of 
the Camp. This is a square, in the middle 
of which, as a central ornament, stands a 
huge ventometer—an instrument for register- 
ing the velocity of the wind, which is an 
important factor in scientific marksmanship. 

Streets, or, as they are called in Camp, 
“ lines,” branch off in all directions. 

Turning once more to the left, we find 
ourselves in the principalstreet. Here stand 
the Canadian Pavilion, the pavilions of 
other famous rifle-clubs, and last, but by 
no means the least important, the refresh- 
ment pavilion, where catering is conducted 


the school in much distress of mind. Тш 
time he believed Lynch would keep his wort 
He must get the money from somewher 
Lynch had said **borrow it." There wer 
more ways of borrowing than one. 

He tried one of those methods first, and i 
was not a great success; that is to say, E 
asked a number of boys to lend him varios 
sums, but they all knew Jordan remarkab: 
well, and the only success he had was wit 
poor little Newton, his fag, who daren't & 
other than comply with his master’s reques 
and who“ lent" sixpence—all the money b 
had—in the pretty sure belief that he wou 
never see it again. 

Sixpence! After a violent canvass ¢ 
everybody, likely and unlikely. No; plain; 
that method would not do. 

Now the term “ borrowing is an elasti 
term, and the more Jordan considered it, the 
more he stretched it. When, after long cogit 
tion, he had stretched it far enough, his onl! 
anxiety was not about the thing he was goin 
to do, but purely the manner of his doing it 
He was not going to trouble his mind abou 
what would happen afterwards; he was na 
much given to that little weakness. It hs 
crossed his mind once or twice that ther 
might be trouble about that book which he! 
been sent to Hutton, but which he bad gi 
hold of again. 

"Lets wait till it comes," quoth th 
philosophie Jordan; “my business now I5? 
keep that brute of a Lynch quiet. If any 
thing get's to Templeton's ears, I shall go: 
there's no kid about that." 

Still, for so many years he had done 9 
many bad things and never been found ой 
that he had by this time a certain amount 
confidence that he could pull through almos 
anything if only he were careful enough ant 
now he was going to be very careful indeed. 

(To be continued.) 
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on à large though moderate scale. Here : 
also the huge marquee in which are set 00 
all the trophies and prizes, and we 
longingly at the Ashburton Shield, for whic 
we have come to compete, and the d 
Cup. which is shot for by a representative ' 
each school, and, closing our eyes, we es 
triumphal procession marching down 
gravel drive leading to the school, with ud 
of those magnificent trophies in its midst. 
Retracing our steps, we cross the un 
and enter the commercial portion um 
Camp. Here may be purchased everyt ч 
pertaining in the slightest degree to П 1 
shooting. We first have our rifles tested | 
the stand of that famous gunmaker, т 
for one's trigger must draw stiff enous 
raise 6 Ib. from the ground without m 
ping.“ Then we invest іп cap-covers h the 
white flowing head-dresses so dear to ink 
heart of the amateur marksman), P! 
boxes, *“ verniers," etc. ре; 
All the well-known firms of gun 
have stands in this street, while e i 
of this portion of the camp appeal ЖЕ 
devoted to the stands оѓ photographers a 
makers of scientific instruments, 50 
orthoptics, field-glasses, and the like. to al 
"Orthopties" is the name given AE 
those devices which assist the eye 
clearer definition of the sights on а iud dl 
These preliminaries concluded, h9" " 
us are given a ticket each, for 1 [der 
shillings has been paid, entitling the п 
to compete in the London and South. We" Ü 
Competition (which is fired at 8 des 
200 yards) together with eight cart 


while the other half have a similar ticket 
to compete in the Fry Competition, fired at 
500 yards. We then proceed to our respec- 
tive butts, have our tickets filled in with the 
time and target at which we are to fire, and 
are then free to prepare our rifles and our- 
selves for tbe competition. These competi- 
tions are only entered for the sake of practice ; 
yet one cannot resist а tinge of nervousness 
when firing at such a meeting for the first 
time on thesefamous ranges. The difference 
between firing at Bisley and on the local 
range at school is at first incalculable. 

Soon же have fired our eight cartridges (a 
* sighter“ and seven counting shots), and 
are then free until we meet at the refreshment 
pavilion at one o'clock for lunch. We leave 
our rifles at the gunmaker's tent and pro- 
ceed to view the Camp. 

First we make our way to the long-distance 
butts, where all the crack shots congregate 
and shoot over distances of 1,000 and 
1,100 yards. They shoot in all conceivable 
positions, but the accuracy of their shooting, 
taking into consideration the long distance 
and apparent size of the target, is little short 
of marvellous. 

Then we goto the range where competitors 
are endeavouring to demonstrate to an ad- 
miring audience how the progress of 
a running man" and “running deer" 
may best be arrested with fatal results. 
The aforesaid man and deer are figures 
which are pushed from behind a screen 
down an inclined run, and the impetus 
gained thereby is sufficient to carry them up 
another “ run," inclined at the same srcle, 
until they disappear from view behi. a 
screen similar to that from which thcy 
started. 

They are thus visible to the marksman for 
about half & minute, and shots striking 
certain parts of their anatomy score a certain 
number of points. The expression on the 
face of a marksman who has kept the figure 
well covered and finds it has disappeared 
behind the screen before he has decided to 
fire, gives one the impression that he is trying 
to look all that his vocabulary is not large 
enough to convey. 

Lunch-time approaching, we turn our steps 
to the refreshment pavilion, and, upon our 
arrival, we find that & table has been reserved 
for us, and anon we are showing our apprecia- 
tion of a meal that is all a healthy marksman 
can desire. 

After luncheon we take another stroll to 
improve our digestion, and we then have to 
practise once more at the butts. "Those who 
entered thc Fry Competition in the morning 
now take part in the London and South- 
Western, and vice versá. 

A lot of preparation is required before a 
marksman is ready to fire his rounds. 
First, he has to clean the “ backsight”’ 
of his rifle. This he does by painting it 
all over with dull black paint, which, 
tozether with a tablet of white paint, is con- 
tained in a little box about two inches long. 

The object of this is to eliminate, not only 
any white paint that he may have put on 
his rifle the last time he fired it, but also 
any bright points upon which the sun might 
strike, as this tends to cause him to take a 
false sight. 

Then, with the assistance of his“ vernier ” 
(a little instrument which will measure to 
the hundredth of an inch), having taken 
into careful consideration the direction of 
the wind and all other atmospherical con- 
ditions, he draws across the “Баг” of the 
sight, with a specially made paint-brush, a 
thin line of white paint, little wider than a 
hair. It may here be mentioned that a 
match rifle has no notch on the bar of the 
sight, as is the case with an ordinary military 
ritle, and this white line is drawn to take the 
place of the notch, thus ensuring much more 
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accurate shooting than would otherwise be 
the case. Then, by means of the “ vernier,” 
he draws the bar up the slide of the sight 
to & point which experience has taught him 
gives the best elevation for the distance over 
which he is to shoot. After having carefully 
blackened the “ foresight,” he isat last ready 
to try his luck at the target. Every detail 
of this preparation demands the most 
scrupulous care, as & mistake in the draw- 
ing of the line, for instance, might cause а 
considerable deviation at the target. 

Presently he hears his name called, and 
he proceeds to take up his position with some 
trepidation. Once he has his eye on the 
target, however, and his trusty rifle in his 
hands, all his nervousness disappears, and 
he becomes as cool as if there were nobody 
within a hundred miles of him. It is some- 
what disconcerting at first to have a rifle 
going off at either ear every half-minute, 
but after a short time one gets quite used to 
this. 

In the competition for the Ashburton 
Shield, the marksmen have to take up a 
kneeling position to fire at the distance of 
200 yards, and lie prone at 500 yards. 

Our firing for the day being completed, 
we begin to think about our hotel and the 
dinner there awaiting us. We accordingly 
Jeave our rifles with the gunsmith and 
embark once more upon the “tram,” to 
eventually find ourselves at Ascot. Here 
we change out of our uniforms and indulge in 
a refreshing wash and brush-up, our day 
at the butts having made us very hot and 
dirty. 

After we have done ample justice to the 
repast provided, we go for a short stroll over 
the famous racecourse, which, in its present 
deserted condition, presents & striking con- 
trast to its appearance on the occasion of 
one of the great race-meetings. We retire 
to bed at about eleven o'clock, as we need a 
good night’s rest to keep our nerves tuned 
up to the proper pitch for the following day’s 
practice. 

The next morning we are early afoot, and 
at about ten o’clock we are again on our way 
to join the crowd of perspiring competitors. 
This day is merely a repetition of its pre- 
decessor, and we again retire for the night, 
greatly excited at the prospect of to-morrow's 
contest. The merits and demerits of the 
rival teams are eagerly discussed, and our 
own chances of success are commented upon 
in the most optimistic of spirits, each of us 
experiencing that feeling of excited un- 
certainty which is inseparable from a great 
occasion of this nature. 

We have pleasant dreams of a wonderful 
succession of shots, with which we score a 
bull's-eye every time, finish up with a 
“highest possible” at each distance, and 
finally enter for the Spencer Cup, which we 
carry off amid loud acclamations. 

These acclamations gradually resolve 
themselves into familiar voices, and we 
awake to find the more restless portion of 
the team busily engaged in dislodging one 
of their number from his bed. This is 
eventually accomplished, despite his vehe- 
ment and grief-stricken protests, by the 
bodily removal of the mattress, and, when 
order is eventually restored, we are wide 
awake enough to comprehend the impor- 
tance of the task that lies before us. 

After a cold bath we get into our uni- 
forms, and sit down to a most satisfying 
breakfast, than which there is nothing better 
for steadying the nerves. 

‘Breakfast over, we again make our way to 
the butts, and on arrival begin at once to 
minutely overhaul our rifles. By the time 
we have all done this, it is nearly twelve 
o'clock, and we go to the pavilion for lunch. 

Time flies apace, and by two o'clock we 
have taken up the position assigned to us at 
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the 200 yards range, and the great competi- 
tion may be fairly said to have commenced. 

The scene is one which can never be 
effaced from our memories. All along the 
firing-line is dotted with the white cap- 
covers of the competing teams, and behind 
these again is a crowd of relatives and 
friends. Each team has in position a huge 
blackboard, which is marked with divisions 
for individual scores, and it is the duty of 
the * ninth man" to record upon this the 
efforts of the marksmen to achieve fame. 
There is an old sergeant who sits at a little 
table near our board, and he receives our 
cards and gives us the number of the target 
at which we are to fire. Beside him is a 
telephone, which communicates with the 
butts, and if а competitor is doubtful as to 
the correct scoring of any one of his shots, 
he may challenge its accuracy upon pay- 
ment of a fee, which is forfeited should his 
suspicion prove to be unfounded. 

At a given signal, the first line of marks- 
men take up their positions, and soon the 
irregular crackle of the rifles and the rising 
and falling of the targets indicate that the 
competition is well under way. 

In about an hour the first part of our 
ordeal is over, and the aggregate of scores is 
anxiously awaited. When these are known, 
they are compared with those shown on the 
boards of the other teams, and we are 
chagrined to find that our efforts have not 
met with such success as they should have 
done. 

The 500 yards range is our next rendez- 
vous, and it is here that we have to redeem 
our faults, if we are to compare at all 
favourably with the other teams. The 
scene at this range is more animated, as 
there is more room for the spectators, and 
behind the ropes is gay with the bright 
colours and flashing eyes of more cousins 
and sisters, whose encouragement is, of 
course, greatly appreciated. | 

We again take up our positions, with 
"foresights" and “ backsights” carefully 
prepared, and, lying upon our stomachs with 
the sun blazing down upon us, assault the 
innocent targets with deadly intent. The 
scores grow longer and longer, but oh, how 
slowly !—though at last all is over, and our 
grand total, which appears very good, is 
chalked triumphantly upon the board. We 
rush down the line to examine our rivals’ 
scores, and then the dismal fact is borne 
upon us that there are at least eleven better 
than ours, and all our castles in the air melt 
into the ether from which they arose. 

One of our number, however, has made 34 
nt the 200 yards range, and a “ possible“ (35) 
at the 500 yards, and there is still a chance 
that we may capture the Spencer Cup, which 
is shot for by one individual from each 
competing team. Slowly and methodically 
he raises his rifle and fires. А bull! 
Another questing messenger is sent on its 
way. Bull again! And so on, for seven 
successive shots, each of which scores a 
bull's-eye! We are in the seventh heaven 
of delight—a “possible”! But stay !—the 
umpire says the first shot must not count, 
as it was a “ sighter." In vain we protest, 
in vain we argue. He must fire one more 
shot. He does so, but, unnerved by the 
argument, his ball goes wide, and a “ mag- 
pie" (3) is signalled, which effectually 
places him hors de combat, as four com- 
petitors have made “ possibles," and eight 
have scored 34. The four highest fire three 
more shots apiece, and only one scores а 
bull's-eye with each bullet, which terminates 
the competition in his favour. 

Al| the teams then form up in quarter. 
column, making, with their variety of 
uniforms, a pretty and imposing picture, 
and a photograph is taken. This makes 
an effective tinale to the рієаї day. and the 
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pieture is one whieh will doubtless adorn 
many study-wall ere another month is 
ast. 

К Of the journey home little remains to be 
said. We find, on arrival at the school 
station, that our efforts, though so un- 
successful, meet with the appreciation which 
they doubtless merit, and a detachment of 
the corps, accompanied by the band, escorts 
us back to the school. 

There were, of course, many little incidents 
of a rather exciting nature during the com- 
petitions, but the one that caused the greatest 
stir was the explosion of a rifle. On one 
day we were served out with the famous 
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* dum-dum " bullets, probably with the idea 
that they would leave a mark on the targets 
more easily distinguishable than that made 
by ап ordinary bullet. However, it was 
found that these bullets left small particles 
of lead in the barrel, and a competitor, firing 
at the 600 yards range, had the bolt of his 
rifle blown clean out over his shoulder, and 
it struck а lady about forty yards in his rear, 
happily without damage. His was a narrow 
escape, however, for the bolt went right 
through the brim of a large straw hat he was 
wearing. This naturally gave rise to some 
trouble, as many competitors feared to use 
such dangerous ammunition. 


— 
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It is a pity that more encouragement ii 
not given to youthful marksmen, and if 
our large day schools could emulate th 
public schools in the formation of сайё 
corps and the attention paid to straight 
shooting, we should hear less about the 
inefficient marksmanship of the rank and fl 
of our army. Not only is target-shooting at 
excellent thing for steadying the nerves ani 
conducing to a clear head and keen sight, bu 
a few days spent at Bisley during the Annt! 
Meeting of the National Rifle Association i 
an experience which would give the averag 
British boy something to talk about for th 
rest of his life. 


SWIMMING AND LIFE SAVING FOR BOYS. 


()* page 816 of our last volume we mentioned 

that we had decided to give, for the en- 
couragement of swimming and life-saving, 
some six handsome shields as permanent 
trophies—five of them to go to the five divisions 


(Reduced facsimile of our Six Trophies—five for England and one for Scotland—which we have 


: - ted as p 
for the promotion and encouragement of Swimming and Life-saving iu the Schools of Great Britain.] 


for England of the National School Champion- 
ship of the Amateur Swimming Association, 
and a sixth to the “ Life-saving ” section of 
the London Schools Swimming Association, 


THE B. O. P.“ TROPHIES. 


The five shields for the all-England 
contests have now reached the respective 
District Secretaries, as follows: 

Midland.—H. Thomsett, 8 Millstone Lane, 
Leicester. | 


Northern.—F. R. Edwards, Lyndhurst, 
Woodland Drive, New Brighton. 

North-Eastern.—H, Thorp, P.O., Kirkstall 
Road, Leeds. 


Southern.—R. F. B. Cross, 7 Bourneval: 
Road, Streatham, s.w. 

Western.—G. W. Hearn, Ladymeade. 
Walliscote Road, Weston-super-Mare. 

We were also induced to give a seventh 
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shield, for Scotland, and it has been 
sent to the Hon. Secretary of the 


1 {100 
A. S. A. namely, Mr. J. Duncan, 94 Plan ji 


Бибесё, Glasgow, who, in acknowle 
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safe receipt, writes that “ it is really a lovely 
piece of workmanship, and will, no doubt, 
give an impetus to Scottish schoolboys.” 

We now have the pleasure of publishing, 
as we promised our readets, a reduced photo- 
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graphic representation of one of these 
shields. (See page 168.) 

In connection with the A. S.A., His Majesty 
the King bas given a special сир for life- 
saving, und it is very keenly competed for. 
Above is a photograph of it, by Park. 
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The English Amateur Swimming Asso- 
ciation consists, as we have already ex. 
lained, of the Midland, Northern, North- 
astern, Southern, and Western Counties 
Amateur Swimming Associations, and one 
main object of the institation is to encourage 
in every possible way swimming amongst 
schoolboys, whilst it also draws up and 
enforces. uniform laws for the control and 
regulation. of amateur swimming. The 
president for 1903 is Mr. George Pragnell, 
and.the Hon. Secretary Mr. George W. 
Hearn, Walliscote Road, Weston-super-Mare, 
who is the editor of the current handbook of 
the association. Doubtless the Jatter would 


be only too pleased to reply. to any questions 


our swimming readers might address to him 
on any matters of interest. 

The winners of our Trophies this year are 
as follows, up to the time of writing: 

Western.—Board School, Weston-super- 
Mare. 

Northern. Abbott Street Board School, 
Manchester. 

North- Eastern.—Cockburn Schools, Leeds. 

Midland. Alderman Newton’s School, 
Leicester. 

As regards the special Life-saving Competi- 
tions of the London schools, the Hon. General 
Secretary of the L.S.S.A. (Mr. Herbert 
Bradley) wrote to us under date of Sep- 
tember 10: “The B. O. P.“ shield is to be 
ready in a few days. There is a rare tussle 
going on in the schools for its possession, 
and much good is being done thereby." 

It has since been won by St. John's Road, 
Hoxton, N., the school of which Mr. Brad- 
bury is the head-master, and was duly 
presented at a public gathering held at the 
offices of the London School Board, Victoria 
Embankment, on Tuesday, November 10. 
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The hon. general secretary of the move- 
ment writes to us: The increased atten- 
tion which has been given this year to the 
subject of Life-saving is most markęd. The 
number of schools taking this subject has 
greatly increased, and schools which for 
years . past have taught it bave. this year 
surpassed themselves.’ Boys and teachers 
alike in the winning school ‘have worked 
extremely hard, and it is something to say 
that, in this one school alone, between fifty 
and sixty boys can effectively rescue a 
drowning person, and also know what to do, 
and can do it, tọ resuscitate the apparently 

rowned. 68. A. HUTCHISON, 


SPECIALLY Note, 


On page 816 of our last volume we stated 
what was the apportionment we intended for 
the “ B.O.P.” National School-Championship 
Trophies. But, through a misunderstanding 
on the part of the makers, the very hand- 
some shields were engraved and despatched 
ав follows, and this order must of course now 
be adhered to : | 

Northern District. — Rawlings " Shield. 

Midland District. Eastcott ” Shield. 

Western District. —“ Sladen ” Shield. 

North - Eastern District. — * Sladen ” 
Shield. | 

Southern District. —'* Hutchison ” Shield. 


A TALE OF AERIAL NAVIGATION IN CHINA. 


= enthusiasm aroused by M. Santos- 
Dumont’s attempts to navigate the air 
prona різ me to give the following account 
ot a —lleged successful aerial navigation in 
Chinas. 
WW is wel known that lighthouse-keepers 
have exceptional] opportunities of studying 
and observing bird-life, especially that of the 
aquatic tribe in their. annual migrations, 
and when the area of obseryation,embraces 
a distance of, say, 2,000 miles, it is not singular 
that incidents of remarkable character should 
occur. | 
Most wild-fowl are nocturnal in their flight, 
and no. doubt it is known that they are often 
attracted by the fierce glare of lighthouses, 
and frequently dash themselves to death 
against the lantern. Such cases were re- 
peatedly recorded at nearly all the light- 
louseS On the coast of China; but at those 
Situated on bold headlands such as the 
Shantung promontory the self-destruction of 


birds was sometimes truly amazing, and it 


was an incident which occurred at this light- 
ouse that gave rise to our attempt at aérial 
navigation, 

The se 1 f-immolation of ordinary wild-fowl 
Was 60 frequent and recurrent at this light- 
house th eat little notice was taken of such 
slaughter ; but on one memorable stormy 


| night, Women the birds were flying low, the 


E 
4 


lantern Das suddenly bombarded with ex- 
e violence, causing the watchmen 


j ut ala rm for the safety of: their precious 


Bv Н. Kopscu. 


beacon. Blow after blow, crash after crash, 
fell on the protecting glass, which had never 
before sustained such knocks in rapid suc- 
cession. The off-duty watch was roused out, 
and all hands had to face the fierce blast and 
bitter cold to ascertain the cause of the 
hammering, when, at the base of the tower, 
they discovered а flock of wild swans 
flopping and flapping about in a helpless 
state, all in a more or less maimed condi- 
tion, and many writhing in the throes of 
death. 

The staff had indeed a mauvais quart- 
d'heure with these powerful birds, whose 
vitality was still vigorous enough to deal 
nasty knocks with their wings. A few, 
merely stunned, flew off, but the majority 
were too seriously injured to resist or escape 
capture, and finally some forty birds were 
secured and safely housed in the large wire- 
covered poultry-run which is always at- 
tached to a lighthouse when feasible. The 
dead swans were naturally handed over to 
the cook; and be it known that wild swan 
makes as delicate and tasty a dish as a 
young and tender wild goose. 

We will leave it to the imagination of the 
reader to picture the sorry sight of the 
captured birds when inspected the next 
morni Their snow-white plumage was 
ith blood. Some had to be killed; 


stain 
and most were still too dazed to show alarm 
at our presence. 

What to do with them, and how to feed 


them, was the next problem. Swans, like 
wild geese, eat green food, and their favour- 
ite pasture is winter-wheat, especially when 
germinating; but on the exposed promontory 
there was no cultivation, and less grass, in 
the depth of winter. However, the light- 
keeper’s Chinese henchman, Wang, was equal 
to the emeryency, and on examining the 
contents of the crops of the dead birds found 
that they also fed on grain and cereals, 
which could be bought in the fishing-village 
hard by, so there was hope of rescuing them 
from starvation. 

The sun which shone on the sheltered 
poultry-yard seemed to restore them to 
animation ; and as the day wore on it became 
apparent that they were less seriously injured 
than seemed to be the case when captured, 
and they began to show vigorous signs of 
objection to continement by making violent 
efforts to escape, which afforded us proof of 
the power of their huge wings. 

Few people know that the domestic swan 
is а powerful flyer, and but for the cruel 
habit, ignored by the S.P.C.A., of dislocating 
their pinions when in captivity, it would not 
be the lazy bird it appears to be, but con- 
stantly on the wing. 

As our wild swans recovered, it was 
necessary to cut their wings to stop their 
frantic elforts to escape and prevent self- 
destruction aguinst the wire fencing. We 
soon got into the habit of staring ut our 
captives, just as-country-people go day after 
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day and gaze, in an objectless way, at their 
fowls or horses. 

It was during one of these morning visits 
that the henchman, Wang, suggested that 
possibly these birds might be conveying 
news. News!” we inquired with astonish- 
ment. “What do you mean?" “Qh,” 
replied Wang, “in ancient times swans were 
used to convey intelligence, and there is a 
legend of some great statesman exiled in 
Siberia communicating by means of these 
birds with his friends in the south,’—which 
event, be it noted, seems to have been com- 
memorated by the design of & wild swan 
being used in a certain issue of Chinese 
postage-stampsasan emblem of grande vitesse. 
Wang further averred that the ancients also 
used swans for aerial navigation ; but Chinese 
are fond of claiming fcr their ancestors prior 
knowledge of Western science, as instanced 
by the fact of their taking credit for the 
invention of gunpowder, discovery of the 
mariner's compass and the art of printing. 

Thirty years ago the narrator saw toy 
telephones, consisting of a drum of bamboo 
with string attached, used by Chinese boys ; 
and when a miniature telegraph was shown 
to the Peking mandarins forty years ago, 
while amazed at its working, they alleged 
that the ancients could speak into boxes 
which retained the sound of the voice—no 
doubt the phonograph in embryo! But to 
our swans. Wang’s reference as to the 
ancients using birds as carriers naturally 
interested us, and we questioned him as to 
the possibility of making use of our captives, 
which were still desperately wild. 

This, however, did not disconcert Wang, 
for, as he remarked, the wildest bird can be 
tumed, and, as an instance, called our atten- 
tion to the flocks of cormorants which in- 
habited the clitfs round the lighthouse, and 
seemed to be the most wild and wary of 
birds, yet they were caught, tamed, and 
finally used in mid-China to catch fish. 
Moreover, the narrator has seen otters 
employed in China to pursue fish; and when 
one reflects that the erstwhile swiftest and 
wildest of birds, the ostrich, is now domesti— 
cated, and made to draw jinrickshaws, the 
idea of utilising the powerful wings of swans 
as а motor did not, after all, appear either 
imprcbable or impossible. 

We, however, had grave doubts as to birds 
being able to carry more than their own 
weight; but Wang assured us that birds 
could carry burdens just as well as animals; 
and, singularly enough, we were soon to have 
& demonstration of the carrying power of 
birds in flight under quite unexpected cir- 
cunistances. 

Ав sprinz approached, the male birds 
began to fight, and one particularly pug- 
nacious swan was so aggressive that he had 
to be separated from the flock; but, having 
no other sort of cage or enclosure in which 
to confine him, he was tied to a log of wood, 
seemingly as heavy as himself and amply 
weighty enough to keep him prisoner. It 
may be noticed, en passant, that the Chinese 
rarely tie their animals or birds by the neck 
or foot. as in the West, but generally round 
the body; und it was in this way that our 
cygnus was secured. After long confinement 
he ceased his endeavours to escape, so we 
seldom suw his outspread wings, nor did it 
occur to us that his featners were growing as 
fust us the grass with the return of spring. 

Flocks of swans were now migrating north, 
and doubtless our prisoner had beard in 
the night the call-note of some fair mate, 
which induced him to make a vigorous 
effort for freedom. Be that as it may, our 
captive. log, shackles, and all, disappeared in 
silence one night; and at sunrise, when the 
lantern was extinguished, the watchman 
scanned the horizon and descried a flock 
ot wild swans with one lagging behind, which 
"Һе telescope revealed was our heavily 
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handicapped fugitive, flying slowly, it is true, 
but still travelling with greater celerity than 
the Riviera Services des Postes. Here, 
indeed, was practical proof of the carrying 
power of birds; but, after all, on reflection, 
was any needed ?—for has not every sports- 
man who has shot in wild countries had 
ocular proof of the enormous strength of 
birds of prey, which lift, without apparent 
effort, both furred and feathered quarry 
seemingly as heavy as themselves ? 

After this demonstration of the carrying 
power of birds on the wing, old Wang 
decided to emulate the ancients, and put the 
swans into training ; but itis not intended to 
weary the reader with the somewhat tedious 
process of handling such wild material. 
However, it was not so very long before they 
became tractable and got accustomed. to 
their simple harness, which was attached to 
&n A-shaped bamboo frame, that being their 
natural formation of flight, and from which 
they showed disinclination to vary. After а 
time, the light bamboo ship was no impedi- 
ment to their rising or manuwuvring, во it 
was gradually weighted with small bugs of 
sand, which were increased by degrees until 
our flock could ascend and circulate with a 
load heavier than the weight of a man. 

The next step was to find a basket to 
contain the aeronaut on his experimental 
voyage, and but for the resourcefulness of 
Wang we might have failed, as it can be 
imagined that in such an isolated spot 
aerostatic materials were not indigenous. 
But for handiness in making use of what 
Professor Huxley terms the “raw material,“ 
commend me to & Chinese; so it was not 
long before Wang discovered the very 
article, for in the storehouse he found an 
old oil-basket of over one hundredweight 
capacity, which answered the purpose аз 
well as if it had been made to order. 

For the enlightenment of the reader it 
should be noted that, singular as it may 
appear, Chinese transport whole cargoes of 
oil in baskets made of split bamboo, lined 
with several layers of varnished paper glued 
together, which makes them quite water or 
oil tight. 

Thus equipped, after & few preliminary 
trials, Wang made his first flight of some 
miles over the sea. It was a glorious sight 
to witness the ease, grace, and silence with 
which these noble birds took to their native 
element, carrying their load and mancuvring 
at the word of command, or under direction 
of Wang’s long fishing-rod, as obediently 
as a well-trained team of circus-horses. 
Instinctively they made a course due north, 
but, being quite under control, they veered 
round homewards, showing but little reluc- 
tance to sail back. It was verily the poetry 
of motion, and an indescribably delightful 
sensation to be thus silently but swiftly 
carried through the air by the powerful 
wings of our flock. Nor was it ditlieult to 
regulate their speed, which averaged about ten 
to twelve miles an hour without the slightest 
effort, in a moderate breeze. Ascent and 
descent were both easr and gradual; the only 
drawback we discovered to this method of 
aerial navigation was inability to go astern; 
but collisions in bird life are unknown—they 
can pass above and below each other as 
well a5 to the right and left. 

Though our expeditions were always made 
seawards, the team never showed апу 
inclination to descend to the ocean, and 
caused us no alarm on that score. Had 
lakes been in the vicinity it might have been 
different ! Training disclosed the fact that 
these birds have a leader to each flock, and 
they follow his directions without dggaur. 

The longest trip we made was Liao 
Tung—a mere picnic, and about the 
sime distance as from Nice to Corsica— 
which was accomplished without incident or 
apparent fatigue on the part of ou splendid 


carriers, which did not evince any desire 
for food or drink en route. Naturally, they 
revelled in their nutive element, and appeared 
to thoroughly enjoy a sail against the wind, 
which tested their power of flight and 
displayed their complete mastery over 
contrary winds. 

It was at night that they showed the great. 
est eagerness to be on the wing, the warm 
sun seeming to produce & drowsiness; and 
as it was advisable in our own interests to sail 
by night, our trips were generally nocturnal. 

The reader will by this time be wondering 
how it was that our triumphant solution of 
the still unsolved problem of scientific aérial 
navigation in ordinary windy weather failed 
to get generally known and its unquestion- 
able success heralded abroad. The answer 
is simple. Excepting the narrator, as light- 
keeper, there were no Europeans resident 
in the neighbourhood of the Shantung 
promontory ; and although steamers pass the 
lighthouse daily we never sighted one while 
in the air, as we generally started in the 
gloaming, for reasons already stated, and 
because in leaving the lighthouse we were 
violating the service rules and rendering our- 
selves liable to prompt dismissal if discovered 
and reported. As for the Chinese junkmen 
and fishermen, they never regard anything as 
novel, and only viewed our tlying-ship as а 
revival of the ancient method of locomotion. 

It will also be asked what became of our 
flock of admirably trained and do. ‘le swans. 
Their end was indeed distressing, and it 
causes a pang to relate it. As all know. 
during the past decade Japan made war 
against China; and history records the fact 
that their troops landed south of the pro- 
montory on their march to storm Wei-hai- 
wei from the mainland. They took posses- 
sion of the lighthouse; the enclosure was 
raided by an army of famished foragers who, 
in spite of all remonstrance, ransacked the 
whole premises. The reader will guess the 
rest—they captured, killed, and cooked the 
entire flock which was destined to become 
the progenitors of a breed of birds which 
might rightly have been immortalised as the 
Santos-Dumont goose—pardon the slip— 
swan. 

Poor Wang disappeared on the invasion 
of the “Imps,” as the Chinese call the 
Japanese; and the narrator is now tco old to 
resume aérial navigation, so has to be con- 
tented with occasional flights of imagination. 
Moreover, you must first catch your wild 
swan before you can tame and train him: 
but having given the key to a solution of the 
problem of air-sailing in any wind, it may 
be left to young and enterprising men te 
demonstrate the ancient Chinese system 
against the S.D. method. 


By chance the writer witnessed the acci- 
dent and pitiable collapse, at Monte Carlo. 
of M. Santos-Dumont’s ship No. VI. Its 
utter helplessness made one yearn to have 
had one's flock of trained swans to fly to hie 
rescue, hitch on, give his ship a tow aloft. 
and thus save the plucky skipper from a fail 
in factand fame. Pray examine the anatomy 
of a swan, and you will find more backbone 
—in fact there is nothing but backbone— 
and power of propulsion, than can ever lx 
generated in such an invertebrate thing a: 
a S.D. air-ship. Combine and harness tb:- 
living energy, and you possess a manageable 
and unfailing motor whose natural element 
is the air, and when called upon to face the 
wind will cleave it as an arrow without di-- 
jointing its nose or collapsing in the effort. 
* "Tis vain for invertebrates to try and soar 
with vertebrates "— thus wrote the Celestia! 
sage Fung.Shui. In the original топозу! 
labic Chinese language it reads, 8aN8-Dos-IC- 
MON,TE-PAS— Which phrase bears a singula: 
phonetie- resemblance to the name of the 
intrepid aeronaut. 
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SIGNALLING WITH THE MORSE CODE. 


HOSE who have ever lived, or stayed for a 
time, near any military barracks, or by 
the seaside, where there are coastguards or 
some of his Majesty’s ships, must often have 
noticed members of the military and naval 
forces standing in conspicuous places and 
waving little flags about in a mysterious 
manner. Those men were "talking" with 
others, perhaps miles away, by means of the 
" Morse Code.” 

Everyone, I suppose, whilst waiting in & 
post-oflice {о be served by the ever-busy 
clerk, has heard а constant little ticking 
noise going on, in a strange instruinent with 
wagging needles. Now everyone knows that 
is the telegraph; but it is not everyone 
who knows that the said telegraph signals 
the letters and words by that same Morse 
Code. 

When General White, cooped up in 
beleaguered Ladysmith, stirred the world 
by his heliograph messages of heroic 
struggles and invincible courage, the news 
was first received by those outside in the 
form of the Morse Alphabet. 

The prisoners, wearying and waiting in 
Pretoria, had the news of the outside world 
flashed to them by a girl on а hillside, with a 
white handkerchief in her hand, by means 
of which she too used the Morse Code and 
talked with them. 

But examples of the usefulness and in- 


teresting natare of Morse Code signalling 
are numberless; and as the “ B.O.P.” has 
recently given a fine article on that branch 
of the subject, I will at once proceed to the 
practical side, and show how simply it may 
be learned— merely remarking that, besides 
being а most fascinating amusement, it will 
be the greatest benefit to any of my readers 
intending to enter the army, navy, militia, 
or volunteers ; and an absolute necessity 
for those who will be connected with post- 
office work. 

The Morse Code, or, as it is sometimes 
called, the Morse Alphabet, is a system of 
signals by which the letters of the alphabet 
may be easily and quickly signalled. 

These signals can be used in many ways, 
of which the four most in use are the flag, 
lamp, heliograph, and telegraph. 

The flag is for moderate distances, up to 
three miles, or five on a clear day. 

The lamp is for moderate distances by 
night. 

The heliograph for long distances by day, 
is unfortunately entirely dependent on bright 
sunshine. 

The telegraph is too well known to need 
comment. 

Now one and all of these are worked by 
the Morse signals; and when once these 
are learned, anyone, with a little practice, 
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can send and read messages by each of 
them. 

This “learning the alphabet requires a 
little patience, but soon becomes so in- 
teresting that those who begin do not often 
care to stop til they have & thorough 
knowledge of it. The alphabetical signs are 
called * Dots and Dashes," or “Shorts and 
Longs," and are arranged in groups, from 
one dot, бт one dash (Е and т respectively), 
up to combinations of four, as — • — e (с). 

Each letter of the alphabet has its own 
special group, or combination, of dots and 
dashes, and these have to be learned by 
heart by tbe signaller. 


The Morse Alphabet. 


A e — (dot, dash) N — 

B — è ee (o === 
C — е — е Pp ө — — е 
D —e e Q — — — 
Ee R e —- oè 

F e e — ө бў e © o 

9 — — • т — 

H е ө ө o Ue e — 

I е e ve ө е — 
J e — — — W ә — -— 
K — è — Xx — oè o — 
L o — е ө Y — è — — 
M — — Z — — е ө 


At first sight it may look rather a hopeless 
task to learn this by heart, but it is not so 
by any means ; the alphabet is so arranged 
that the most frequently used letters have 
the shortest signs, and, vice versá, the least 
used having the longest. Thus E is 
represented by one dot, being used so often, 
and 2 by “dash dash dot dot," being used 
so seldom. There are many “tips” for 
learning this alphabet, but I have found 
that it is best to leave each one of my class 
to go to work in his own way in picking it 
up, as the plan which helps one man only 
confuses another. There are two groups of 
letters which can be readily remembered— 
viz. E. I. 5. H. and т.м.о.; the first four being 
signified by one, two, three, and four dots 
respectively; and the other three by one, 
two, and three dashes. Also it is a good 
plan to learn the vowels first. I have found 
it a great help to write downas much of the 
alphabet as can be remembered, filling in 
from the book afterwards. 

I always recommend the learner to write 
down the full alphabet on a card, and carry 
it in his pocket, ready to have a glance at 
in any spare moment, such as a railway 
journey, waiting for dinner, etc. Also that 
same card, or a larger one, can be hung with 
advantage in a conspicuous place in the 
learner’s bedroom or study. 

But in whatever way it is learned, the 
sooner the learner gets a companion to work 
with him the better, for though one can 
learn the alphabetical signs by oneself, and 
even read them on paper, yet it is a different 
thing, at first, when one tries to read off a 
message, flashed across a mile or so of 
country by a flag or lamp. Because, in 
reading, one takes one’s own time, whilst the 
signaller goes his own pace, which one has to 
keep up with, which flurries one dreadfully 
at first. 

The flag is far the best signalling instru- 
ment to Jearn on; it is most useful for general 
purposes, and can be made at home in a few 
minutes. The regulation signalling flags are 
of two sizes; the small one, which will be all 
the beginner needs (see accompanying photo- 
graphs), has a light, strong staff, 3 ft. 6 in. 
long, 4 in. diameter at the butt, tapering to 
4 in. at the top. 


The flag itself, made of a strong but very 
flexible material, is two feet square, white 
with a blue horizontal stripe. 

A dark blue or black flag is also used 
when the signaller has to stand on the sky- 
line of a hill, or any position where the white 
would be seen with difficulty. 

Any flag on a stick does for practice. 

The **flag-wagger," as the signaller is 
disrespectfully called, when sending a 
message, stands squarely facing the direction 
in which the receiver of the message stands. 

He grasps the staff with his left hand close 
to the butt, his right hand two inches above 
the left. 

In the photos, neither of the signallers 
has the flag held high enough—a common 
fault, as the arms gradually sink uncon- 
sciously, especially in a long message; the 
correct position is with the left hand level 
with the chin. In both photos the signallers 
are standing at the ready.“ 

To make a “dot” the flag is waved 
evenly and swiftly across to the correspond- 
ing position on the other side of the body, 
and back again without a pause. 

For a “dash” the flag is waved right 
across and down nearly to the ground, and 
back again without a pause. 

In signalling a word, a slight pause is 
made between each letter. At the end of 


the word the signaller waits a moment to see if 
the receiver has read it, and if he gets the 
“answer ” (a single “dash ’’) he goes on at 
once with the next word. 

If he gets no answer he gives the word 
again, till it is answered, thus making sure, 
word by word, that the message is being 
correctly read. 

In early practice it is a good plan to 
make long pauses between each letter, to give 
the reader time to recollect it; these pauses 
getting shorter and shorter—and the signal- 
ling therefore quicker and quicker—as the 
reader gains experience. The regulation 
speed of signalling with the small flag is 
twelve words a minute, though this is often 
exceeded by experienced men. With the 
large flag, which is sometimes used for long 
distances, when the heliograph is unavail- 
able, the speed is nine words & minute. 
The beginner must be satisfied with much 
less than this for some good while. 

One very common fault in a beginner, I 
have found, is the habit of guessing what is 
coming, and this leads to endless mistakes. 

For instance, he reads ptf the opening 
letters of a word éommencing * accomp,” 
and he thinks» the word is going to be 
“accomplish,” gets (careless? then sees the 
flag making somethingditferent from whut 
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he expected, gets flurried, and loses the 
word; has it repeated, and at last finds 
it was “ accompanied " ; and so much time, 
and occasionally temper, is lost. 

To eure this habit, and indeed for any 
practice, it is a good thing to send what is 
called a “ test message " now and then. 

This consists of groups of letters (not 
words) which have no meaning, which the 
reader puts down on paper as he reads, and 
compares afterwards with those the ** sender" 
has signalled, to see if he has made any 
mistakes. 

Thus the sender signals : 


МОК HOVB, CDNIF, 


and the receiver finds, perhaps, he has got 
R in place of x, and a w in place of G. 

Great care must be taken to make the 
pause between letters distinct, und also 
equal care that there is no pause whatever 
between the group of dots and dashes that 
make up а letter. 

If the “flagger” once begins to run one 
letter into another, or to hesitate in the 
middle of a letter, utter confusion results 
at once. Suppose the words ** Boy's Own 
Parer” were to be signalled—it would 
read— 


.—. | correctly sent. 


But suppose, again, the signaller failed to 
make sufliciently clear pauses between the 


letters, then who could make head or tail of 
d epa e 9 


eee 4 то 2 


Or, if he made pauses in the wrong places 
then the word intended for“ Boy's" would 
ear perhaps: —. ..— = == —.— — 
A ; 1 n which is utter rubbish, 
and enough to drive the reader wild. 

This is another reason why beginners 
should make the pauses long to begin with, 
only shortening them as experience and 
confidence are gained by practice ; otherwise 
it is quite easy to send the correct dots and 
dashes of à message, but in an utterly un- 
readable combination. | 

Some difficulty may be found at first in 
keeping the flag spread, especially in a 
breeze—it has a nasty habit of winding itself 
round the staff; this is obviated by а 
peculiar turn of the wrist, which makes the 
tip of the staff form a figure of eight’ in 
the air; a little practice soon puts this right. 

When the learner has mastered these 
details, he is ready to begin “ section work." 
that is to say, signalling worked by sections 
of two men, or three, and this is the regu- 
lation method of army signalling. 

In the photographs two sections are shown 
at work, one of two men, the other of the 
more correct three. With two men the 
method is as follows: The * reader“ stands 
with the flag in his hand. and his eyes fixed 
on the flag of the“ sender," who may be 
perhaps a mile away ; his companion stands 
& pace to his left or right, and slightly in 
his rear, with a book and pencil; as the 
reader receives the message he calls each 
letter as it is sent, in a clear voice, and the 
4 writer? takes it down; at the end of a 
word the writer, if he sees that the group of 
letters he has written makes sense, says 
“right,” and the reader gives the answering 
« dash," with the tag, and the next word is 

r * 

YE the writer has not made sense of the 
word, it has to be repeated. TM 
In the ease of the man who іх “ sending, 
his assistant, helps him by reading out each 
word of the message, to save him from 

constant reference to his message - book. 
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In the case of a “three-man section“ 
(which is the regulation number), when 
receiving & message, one man reads, one 
takes down, and the other has the flag for 
answering; when sending, one man signals. 
one reads, and the other keeps his eye on the 
distance section for answers, etc. 

Three men are necessary when the distance 
requires the use of a glass, as the reader 
would otherwise have to put down his glass 
each time he wanted to * answer," and thus 
lose much time, besides confusing himself 
occasionally ; besides this, in a long message, 
it is well to have “turn and turn about ” at 
the ditferent jobs, as the. reader's eyes and 
flagger's arms are apt to tire; this last 
remark holds good, of course, when two men 
are working together, us much as in the case 
of three. 

Now all these remarks will be found to 
apply as much to signalling with the lamp 
and heliograph, as to the tlag; as the same 
system is used in all three. 

The “dots and dashes” are shown on the 
lamp by short and long exposures of the 
light; the regulation lamp is like a large 
* bull's-eye " lantern, the shutter worked by a 
knob at the side. 

The * dot " isa mere“ flash," the “dash ” 
an exposure of two or three seconds. A 
very good substitute for the real lamp can 
be made from an ordinary bievele-lamp, 
enclosed in a wooden box, with the front 
made to open and shut, or to raise and 
lower like a slide. 

Or, again, a bull’s-eye lantern may be used, 
but the top of the slide gets hot. The 
heliograph is a more complicated instrument, 
and is worked by a system of mirrors, which 
can be made to give short and long flashes 
of light retlected from the sun. 

My readers will remember what suspense 
the nation was in during the great attack 
on Ladysmith, when the sun went in and 
communication was impossible for many 
hours. 

Some day, perhaps, the Editor will allow 
me to give instructions how to make one of 
these most fascinating instruments. Befo e 
go on to speak a few words about the tele- 
graph, I must remind my readers that the 
subject of signalling is a very grent one, and 
I have merely tried to give instructions for 
the actual learning of the system. 

There are many branches of the subject, 
such as cypher messages, for use in war 
time; transmitting section work, with a 
chain of stations across country ; code time; 
abbreviations, ete., which I have not space to 
mention. 

An excellent little hook on the subject 
is issued by Messrs. Gale & Polden, of 
Aldershot, called “Signalling Instructions“ 
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A SONG OF THE FAR WEST. 


I. 
Н, the town is round about me, 
And the roaring of the street, 
But my heart leans ever homeward, where the skies 
stretch wide ; 
And I hear the West a-calling, 
Through the trample of the feet, 
And the anthem of the ranges, where the great 
winds stride. 


и. 
And I see the blue lake tremble 
To the saunter of the breeze, 
And I bear the old life caling, with a wild sweet 
Zc-. 
See the sunlit prairie smiling, 
See the fringe of distant trees, 
Till my heart would break for freedom. and tlie 
well-loved West, 


(price ninepence), which contains everythin; 
necessary tor a signaller to know; and | 
advise anyone who wishes to master the 
subject thoroughly to get one. 

When we come to the telegraph, we stan 
a somewhat different system of signalling 
though the same alphabet holds good. 

It is signalling by sound. instead of sight. 
If you notice, there are two distinct sound; 
in the ticking of a telegraph needle- 
sharper and a lower note. These are mat 
by the needle striking in what are termed 
the *sounders," two little pieces of meu 
one each side of the said needle; the ox 
which gives the higher note constitutes ЦЕ 
“dot” and the lower the “dash.” 

Thus the letter a sounds “ tick-tack”: 
B, tack-tick-tick-tiek, und so on. 

A good telegraph clerk can read off; 
message by ear as he walks about the otw 
without looking at the instrument.  Thisread 
ing by sound сап be readily learned by a sma. 
instrument called a ** dummy key,” which 5 
worked by hand, on the table, or on the кое, 
and is made so as to give the " tick-tack 
sound at will. 

This opens a great field of possibilities m 
the way of **signal-talk." 

Anyone who knows the alphabet can bi 
this means talk in endless way—two note 
on a piano; long and short blasts on a whit 
or horn; tapping two glasses of different 
size, etc. 

i once heard of two lads at a dinner-past 
who were rude enough to talk to each othe 
across the table by means of a knife betweet 
two fork prongs ; unfortunately for them, hos 
ever, there was a stranger at the same tabl 
who '* understood the language," and, ove! 
hearing a personal remark about hime! 
answered them, to their horror, in their 0% 
method, and reproved their bad behavior 
in no mild terms you may be sure. 

But the Editor will sny I am teaching hr 
readers bad habits; and if 1 make out d 
signalling is not such an innocent science & ^ 
it appears, he may suppress my article. — 

In any case, I think 1 have now given j |. 
much as a beginner can well master at BF | |: 
so will close with & sincerely expressed ho ; 
that I may have induced some of the“ B. O.. | 

| 
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readers to learn this most fascinating scient 
which is at the same time a very amus 
pastime, and a most useful addition to an 
man’s knowledge. " 

I hope shortly to give an article on idt 
subject of * Semaphore " signalling, whi | 
is coming into universal use, is simple ! 
learn, and can be used without any ШЕП 
ment to assist the signaller; its only dry 
back being that it is not much use for DE 
distances, though invaluable for short a: 
it is much quicker than the Morse Code. 
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And I see the dark woods glimmer, 

Aud the shadows on the snow, е 
And I hear the axes falling—and the stroke: 7 ° 

strong— 

And I see the swarthy faces 
Round the shanty fire's glow, p 

And I hear deep voices joining in ар a 


sung. 
IV. m 
“Far is the shanty, aud the plains are 
wide ; 


! 

© roa 

Hark, iu the distance, how the lean foxes шы ; 
Give us the long trail, where the Hem 


glide, T 
Night-hush\and | star-gleam, and the nd - 


9 home” Е 
ی‎ ВАШ 
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FOOTBALL PLAYER: 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES BY FOOTBALL EXPERTS. 


III.—BACK AND HALF-BACK PLAY. 


By ALEXANDER Tart, of Preston North End and the ‘Spurs. 


х the course now of a fairly long career I 
have had a good deal of experience of 
back play. My home was in one of those 
little Scotch football villages which for many 
a long year have been the training-grounds 
of some of the best players who to-day are 
to be found south of the Tweed, and, may I 
say proudly, the backbone of the game. 

It was in a little village in Ayrshire named 
Glenbuck that I learnt my game, and from 
that same place came many others whose 
names have become household words. At 
the start there was no idea of our becoming 
professionals. Indeed, as a matter of fact, 
I played for years for the sake of the game, 
and when I was working in a colliery was 
only too glad to give up half a day’s pay 
when our village was going to play a neigh- 
bouring one in the leading contest of the 
year. 

Then there came a great change, perhaps a 
dozen years ago now, when professionalism 
became legalised in Scotland, and that, of 
course, opened up a new era. By the way, 
the Queen’s Park Club of Glasgow was 
formed in 1867, and International matches 
used to take place at the Oval. In 1872 the 
first match took place, and, though Lord 
Kinnaird played, England won. In 1873 the 
Scottish Football Association was formed 
and a Challenge Cup was started. There are 
plenty of clubs, and the competition is quite 
аз keen as it is in England, and the leading 
clubs to-day are the Rangers, who were at 
the head of the First Division; the Celtic, 
and nine other clubs are in it, while ten 
clubs are in the Second Division. 

Unfortunately, the final round for the 
Scotch Cup takes place so late that what 
would be the most interesting competition — & 
match between the winners in England and 
the winners in Scotland—cannot take place. 

Ву the way, it is the fashion to paint a 
Scotch audience as one devoid of humour. 
Well, last year, at a football match at Aber- 
deen, it began to rain heavily, and a full- 
blown masher, who was seated in the grand 
stand, wishing to protect himself from the 
rain, put up his umbrella. It had not been 
long up when some people sitting at the back 
began to complain about not being able to 
see the game. The masher, on overhearing 
their talk, turned round, and, looking through 
his eyeglass, exclaimed, ** I—ah—I beg your 
pardon, but can’t you see over my umbrella ? ” 
The complainers, however, made no reply, 
whereupon a wag shouted from the back seat, 
“No, Sandy ; we can't see over it, but we can 
see through it.” The umbrella went down, 
amid roars of laughter. 

When the practice of paid players became 
the rule many of us left our clubs, and I 
played for Ayr, Royal Albert, and Mother- 
well, and then, coming south of the Tweed, 
joined Preston North End, the crack League 
club, and there I met that greatest of all 
backs, Holmes, who was the full-back of the 
famous club. Everyone must regret that his 
long service has ended, but he played brilli- 
antly for fifteen years or more, most of them 
during the great days when Preston was 
indeed a fine club and established a record 
never since approached. Holmes had not 
only experience and judgment, but he played 
the game as a gentleman, and is now а 
referee and also an amateur. 

What sort of a man is best for the posi- 
tion? Should it be a heavy man or a light 
one?—I do not think that he needs too 
much flesh, and that weight is necessary; 


but the boy must be agile, for the full-backs 
are the last line of defence before the goal, 
and if the club you are playing are very 
superior you will soon have reason to know 
this, and if they press very much you will 
not fail to be aware of it, and your powers of 
defence will be tested to the utmost. Behind 
you there is only the goal-keeper, and thus 
you will see it is а matter of great import- 
ance for you to be where you are. 

But now the first duty of the back, whether 
left or right, is as player, and captains 
should, as early as possible in the season, 
select the players that they intend to occupy 
certain positions, so that these may be able 
to combine together in play as much as pos- 
sible. This is very important. It is well to 
play some practice matches, so that each 
player will know what his partner is going 
to do; for instance, I am always able to tell 
what Erentz will do and what moves he will 
make as aright-back. Не is dashing, power- 
ful, and absolutely fearless, and is always a 
terror to rival forwards. In all the clubs in 
the Southern League, any day during the 
season when there is a match on, you would 
see the two full-backs combining in a remark- 
able way, and the result is that they can 
understand what each will do in given 
circumstances, and be ready to support and 
relieve instantly. We play to-day according 
to a very defined plan, and each must know 
how to be ready to support and relieve, and 
each back should cover his goal while the 
other advances to the attack. 

Then let me mention that boys who play 
back must very keenly watch the half-back. 
For instance, a half-back will have to 
encounter the outside-forwards of the other 
side, and the back must be ready to have 
the ball passed to him, and when it comes 
inside to hand it over to his own forwards. 
But the most important thing to remember is 
that there are a great many occasions when 
combining together will pay very well 
indeed, and if the back man can pass the 
ball to the half-back in front of him, so that 
he can push forward and get ар the field of 
play with it, he should tackle and dribble 
rather than trust to a big kick to get clear. 

Such a style of play is the result of educa- 
tion and of science, and, as so often happens 
when it comes to a contest between skill and 
force, skill wins. Don't misunderstand ше; 
the full-back may be hard pressed, and if he 
feels certain that the one thing is to get the 
ball away as quickly as possible, and he can 
only do it by à hard kick, why then it is 
quite the right thing to do to kick. The 
danger, of course, of a great kick is that, 
although it may look very niceto the people, 
yet the ball will go very often to the full- 
back on the other side, who will have no 
difficulty in sending it back. This inter. 
change of playing the ball with the feet 
has become quite the feature of the game, 
and it is wonderful how players in first- 
class games understand exactly where the 
ball will come, and are ready to receive it. 
And not often, indeed, will their judgment 
be found at fault. So, boys,the first duty 
is to get the ball away when the goal is in 
danger, and then to pass the ball to your 
own side, so that they may have the chance 
to get away. 

Now,as to the question of using your head. 
People who do not play are often amazed to 
see men receiving the ball on their head and 
repeling it with that part of the body. 
Well, there is а knack about this, just as 


there is about everything else, and when уо 
have become accustomed to let the ball, a 
it were, rol} up against your head, it is very 
easy indeed. Instead of letting the ball go 
on the ground and playing with your feet 
and risking the chance of a miss-kick, what 
you do is to receive it as it comes, and then 
you are able to repel it with your head 
Some of the best men in the country ean 
either use the ball against the foot or head 
as needs be, and there are no better example 
in this respect than Stokes of Reading 
Erentz, Crabtree, or Thickett. 

Among amateurs, Mr. W. J. Oakley, of the 
Corinthians, was one of the great backs. A: 
to the half-back position, it is a very bu; 
one indeed, and for the simple reason that, 
whatever the game, these players will alway: 
be moving. When the side one is pressé 
there must be defence, and then, if the for 
wards do well, the idea is to feed and help 
them. 

Sometimes a half-back will have a chance 
of getting goals, but must remember not W 
leave his position to run all over the place. 

Lastly, there remains one caution роп! 
hold on to the ball too long, but try to do the 
best for your side. Be speedy. Size doe 
not count much for a half-back. Some goo! 
men are very small, but they do a lot o 
work. 

Of those who are players to-day A. L 
Goodhall, of Derby County, is опе of the 
finest centre half-backs playing in the thre 
kingdoms—a tremendous worker, though 
apt sometimes to let his enthusiasm гш 
away with his judgment. He has filled the 
post of captain with success. This is h: 
fourteenth season with Derby County, V 
which club he went from Aston Villa. В 
is an Irish International. 

John Holt, the Reading centre half-back. 
made his first appearance at Blackbur. 
Lancashire, in 1865, and has played а 
Blackpool, Bootle, and Everton. Не serve 
Everton faithfully for nine years, during 
which time he played centre half-back f% 
England against Scotland five consecull’® 
seasons, and several times represen Я 
old country against Ireland and Wales. K 
also created for himself а unique record ' 
playing for Lancashire on five occasio™ 
against neighbouring counties without en 
once on the losing side. He also played it 
England against Germany. á 

Personally, I am an abstainer, and am 5 | 
ashamed of ihe fact that I learned а 1% 
before entering on а football career. 
my advice to all is this: Do not be rr 
of your principles or your religion. А 
boy will be a true man. 
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Problem No. 18. 
Bx L. C. Meprorp (Barbados). 
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White to move and win. 
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Bx W. A. СошлЕк (Chelsea). 
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White to move and win. 


Solutions invited. 
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Зот,оттом то PROBLEM No. 18. 
Bx J. J. QuiNLIvAN (London). 


Position: Black men on 1, 5, 16, 22, 24; 
kings 6, 31. White men on 8, 10, 14, 15, 18, 


JU, 32. White to move and win. 
15—11 5— 23 4—2b 
6—15 8— 4 1— 6 
14— 9 15— 8 25—99 
GAMES. 


6—10 
22—18 
White 
wins. 


The following game has many pretty 
points, and culminates in а pretty piece of 


brilliancy. 


It was played between two 


Australian proficients, James Kennedy and 


Саме No. 16.—“ Doctor’? OPENING. 


R. Mar. 
11—15 3— 7 
23—19 24—20 
8—11 6—10 
22—17 27—23 
9—13 1— 6 


17—14 (b)32—27 
10—17 (с)12—16 

(а) 19—10 (4) 22—18 

7. 7—14 (e) 6—9 
4 25—22 (f)18—15 
4— 8 (9) 11—18 

~ 29—25 20— 4 
p ini Mar (White) won. 


17—22 
26—17 
13—29 
*4— 8 
29—25 
*8— 3 
25—22 

*28—24 
22 —17 
*24—19 

(h) 18—22 

30—25 


22—29 
19—15 
10—26 
81— 6 
2— 9 
3—17 
29—25 
17—13 
9—14 
13—17 
14—18 
17—22 
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(a) What the chess-player would call a 
"gambit," and, like a chess gambit, the 
opening is full of resources for brilliancy 
and tricky play. After the sacrifice of the 
piece it requires, however, familiarity with 
its many phases to manwuvre the game to 
an equalised issue against a proficient. 

(b In reality White’s only satisfactory 
reply, in spite of the fact that it has been 
thought to lose. 

(с) Quite а sound adoption, although 
10—15 is more usual. 

(d) White can only expect, and play for, a 
draw should he essay the "shot" thus: 
23—18, 14—32, 21—14, 10—17, 31— 27, etc. 

(e) Anything else would abandon the im- 
mediate advantage to White. For instance, 
17—22, 18—9, 22—29, 27—24, 5—14, 23 — 
18, and White makes & coup which would 
probably win. 

(f) This move must be taken ; any other 
move would be suicidal. 

(g) If Black captures by 10—19, then 
27 —24 gives White ап easy game. 

(Л) An oversight which permits a pretty 
and demoralising coup. 17 —13 should have 
kept White upon the defensive. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-FirtH ANNUAL SERTEs.] 


Photography. 


I" announcing this subject we offered Prize-money to 
the amount of Three Guineas for the best-mounted 
plotograph of a * Wiuter Scene." Here is our award : 


Prize—1 75. 6d. 
Ancnik BARLEN, Blythesdale, Newton-le-Willo ws. 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
E. A. Gopson, The Cottage, Grinshill, Salop. 


Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


TAR CRICHTON, 15 St. Albans Road, Bootle, Liver- 

pool. 

LESLIE C. B. DRED, 34 St. Augustine Road, Bedford. 

JAMES BELL, Oak Lodge, Heathfield, Sussex. 

WILLIAM JKANS, 12 Admirnlty Street, Leith. 

Maup L. Watton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape 
Town, Cape Colony. 


CERTIFICATES, 


[Names stand tn order of merit.) 


Percival Gledhill, 18 Handle Street, Hopwood Lane, 
Halifax: Harry Beale, Hales Hall, Market Drayton, 
Salop; William Hogg, Lea Brae, Uddingston ; Gordon 
Plater, 34 Leigh Road, Southend-on-Sea; Leslie 
Burket, Blue Bonnets, near Montreal, P.Q., Canada ; 
Walter Ryley, 15 Chichester Road, Croydon: Pier 
Autonlo Baragioln, Casa Baragiola, Via Vittorio Em- 
mannuele 57, Como, Italy; Frederic Hector Bellamy, 
151 Iffey Road, Oxford: Joseph W. Connell, 26 Finkle 
Street, Selby ; R. B. Steele, 33 Chalmers Street, Edin- 
burgh. 


The competition cin hardly be called a successful 
one. We were really surprised that more readers had not 
joined ; there are so many winter subjects that lend 
themselves to photography. Nor was the standard 
particularly high. The commonest fault of all, perhaps, 
was over-exposure. Our competitors seem to have 
forgotten that snow scenes need but very short ex- 
posures. Some of the competitors were disqualified 
because their photographs were not mounted. It is 
always needful to read the conditions carefully, as they 
must, of course, beadhered to. Where figures are intro- 
duced they should not be stuck about like so many 
dummies, We print on the next page some specimens 
of the best work submitted to us. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 
ATHLETIC RECORDS. 


| Te contests are now such a feature 
of University life, апа are followed with such 
interest by schoolboys, who, in fact, develop later into 
University athletes, that à summary of the results of 
the last twelve montbs should not be uninteresting. 
No less than twenty-four events were contested 
between the rival Blues, and the results, as will be seen 
from the subjoined table, could not have been more 
even. Each University secured ап equal number of 


105 


wins—viz. eleven; and two events, the Rugby football 
and water polo, resulted in draws. 


Cross country. . Oxford . 22 points to 33 
Rugby football . Drawn . 1 goal 1 try each 
Association football . Oxford ‚ 1 goal to nil 
Hockey . a us . Oxford . 3 goals to nil 
Billiards : ‘ ‚ Oxford . 3 games to nil 
Boxing and fencing . Cambridge . 7 events tol 
rosso : : . Cambridge . 19 goals to 6 
Point-to-point . Oxford . 69 poiuts to 28 


Chess * 
Athletic sports 
Boat-race . А 
Rackets (singles) . 


. Cambridge . 6} games to 14 
. Cambridge . 8 events to 2 

. Cambridge . 5 lengths 

. Oumbridge . 3 games to nil 


Rackets (doubles). . Oxford . 4 games to 3 
Golf 1 ; A ‚ Oxford . 37 holes to 10 
Polo Д . Oxford . 16 goals to 1 
Swimming . Cambridge . 4 events to nil 
Waterpolo . . Drawn . 1 goal eacli 
Cricket . А . Oxford . 268 runs 


. 7 matches to 2 
. 7 matches to 2 
. Cambridge . 3 sets to nil 

. Cambridge . 3 eets to 2 


Lawn-tennis (singles) . Oxford 
Lawn-tennis (doubles) . Oxford 
Tennis (doubles) . 
Tennis (singles) 


Shooting (Humphry 

Cup) А . Cambridge . 697 points to 683 
Shooting (Chancellor's 
Plate) . Cambridge . 727 pointa to 707 

Certain of the above contests naturally attract 
more interest than others, and the winning of 
them is more valued ; for these a full blue is given to 
the competitora, while for minor events a half-blue only 
js awarded. Tie premier contests are the boat-race, 
the cricket, Rugby and Association football matches, 
and the athletic sports. In the sports, however, only 
the leading string —íe. first athlete—in each event is 
allowed a full bluc. 

In point of age the cricket-match takes precedence, 
having been first played in 1827. It was not, however, 
annually contested until some years later. The boat- 
race dates from 1829, the course for the first race being 
from Hambledon Lock to Henley Bridge. Like the 
cricket-match, it did not become an annual fixture for 
some years The athletic sports between the two 
rivals are comparatively a modern institution, having 
been first held on the Christ Church ground at Oxford 
in 1864. The Rugby football match was first played 
in 1871, and the Association match two years later. 

As will be seen from the above table, each University 
won two of the premier events last year, the bont-race 
and athletic sports going to Cambridge. while Oxford 
secured the cricket-match and Association football. 
The Rugby match resulted in a draw. The Dark Blues 
gaiued the cricket-match in hollow fashion by no lesa 
than 268 runs, while Cambridge easily secured the 
boat-race by five lengths, and the sports, by eight 
events to two. In connection with the latter contest, 
it is interesting to note the success of (i. R. Garnier in 
the hurdle-race. Certainly this is a proof of heredity 
in athletics, Mr. G. R. Garnier'a father, the Rev. E. G. 
Garnier, having won the 'Varsity hurdles for Oxford in 
1871 and 1872, while his brother, E. T., was successful 
in 1896 and two succeeding years. Further, Mr. 
Garnier's grandfather rowed in the first Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race, in 1829, and also represented 
Oxford їп the cricket-fleld iu 1832, though not against 
Cambridge, as there was no match that year. His 
father, however, played in the eleven for Oxford 
against Cambridge in 1873. Besides having won the 
inter-University hurdles three years in succession, 
Mr. G. R. Garnier thís summer carried off the amateur 
championship in the wonderful time of 153 sec. It is 
also worthy of note that this athletic family owe their 
presence in England to their ancestors having been 
driven out of France by the cruel persecution inflicted 
on the followers of the Protestant religion. 

The record of results of the five premier contests 
between the two Universities to date is as follows : 

Cricket-match : Cambridge 33, Oxford 30, drawn 6; 
total 69. 

Boat-race : Oxford 33, Cambridge 26, tie 1 ; total 60. 

Athletic sports: Cambridge 20, Oxford 18, and two 
ties ; total 4U. | 

Rugby football: Oxford 13, Cambridge 11, drawn 8; 
total 32. | 

Association football: Cambridge 15, Oxford 14 
druwn 1; total 30. 
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HERBERT WEBB writes to us from Dunedin, New 
Zealand: In your first published Exchange Column?’ 
uppeared an announcement that I wanted to correspond 
with a boy in Eugland. The result was that about 
forty boys wrote to me, some of them not in England, 
but literally scattered tbe world over. With some of 
them I have corresponded ever since. I had the good 
luck to have a trip to Engiand last year, and to be able 
to visit many towns there and in Scotland, aud I 
actually met and spent some very happy times with 
twelve of the boys who wrote to me. I value very 
highly the friendships thus formed, and feel myself 
indebted to you personally for them. In consequence 
of these B. O. P. friendships I visited some of your 
famous schools, in particular ton, where one of the 
first boys who wroteto me now 1s, and it was a very 
great pleasure indeed to see that school and to have a 
friend in it, thanks to the‘ B. O. P.““ 
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Some B. O. P.“ Photographers.—(Seé “ Photographic Competition,” page 175.) 


1. The Ouse, Bedford, by Leslie C. B. Deed, 34 St. Augustine Road, Bedford. 2. A Jolly Afternoon, by E. A. Godson, The Cottage, Grinshill, Salop. 
3. A. Corner in My City Garden, by James Crichton, 15 St. Albans Road, Dootle, Liverpool. 4. A Winter Sea, by Leslie C. B. Deed, 34 St. Augustine 
Road, Bedford. 5. Wiuter Scene, Camps Bay, South Africa, by Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Oolony. 
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Winter Sports: a Paper- chase! 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 19, 1903. 


Price One Penny. 
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The Evolution of the Motor Car.—r. The First Motor Car (Prehistoric). 
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THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


W: were astir very early, while the 
shadows were yet deep in the bed of 
the chasm, and the sun was just flushing 
with his first bright beams the strip of sky 
overhead. This strip of sky, and the steep 
sides of the barranca, with a few trees 
supporting themselves on the ledges, and 
the stream dashing along beneath its 
green cover, were all we could see. The 
higher level was cut off by the serrated 
edges of the cliffs on either hand. The 


Bv ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedawin Captíre," etc. 


CHAPTER IV.— HOW WE REACHED THE RECESS. 


detached hill, its one upstanding pine like a 
silent stately sentinel guarding the nearer 
point, was about half a mile below us, while 
above, in the narrows, the vegetation 
stretched in one long, heavy, sombre line. 

A plunge in a clear pool, where the cold 
stream was shut in by a semicircle of rocks, 
caused a catch in our breathing at first, but 
mightily refreshed us; it set our skins 
tingling, and put a keen edge upon our 
appetites. To all appearances we were quite 


alone. A profound silence brooded over thi 
depths of the chasm, broken only by the rus! 
of the waters and our own voices as we calle« 
to each other in great good-humour. We fel! 
very happy this morning, and anticipated 
the coming of the Spaniards without mis- 
giving. There was no sign of them as yet, 
and no sign of the Indians of whom Cacama 
had spoken, who were to gather here for the 
defence of the treasure; we might have 
dreamed>about the arrow, and the man 


yas he beheld the barricades. 
n7momentary, but I could tell that he knew we 
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crashing through the trees to his death, and 
the visit of Cacama, so peaceful was it, and 
so solitary were we, in the dawn of this new 
day; only, to assure us, here we were at 
Cacama's advice, and his golden clasp, with 
its glowing emeralds, was pressing against 
the warm flesh through the inner pocket of 
my tattered shirt—sadly tattered, for Hal 
and I, by this time, were like two scare- 
crows. 

After breakfast we saw to our muskets, 
primed them, and prepared them for action. 
We had our bows and arrows with us, but 
these we resolved to discard now in favour 
of the more deadly weapons, and, to the 
Indians, especially in the echoing barranca, 
the more impressive. Upon the ledge we 
built a couple of barricades, behind which 
we could lie in concealment, and from which 
we could use our muskets with greater 
effectiveness. The ledge was bare, and, but 
for the barricades, the Spaniards or the 
Tlasealans, if they happened to raise their 
eyes, or if they became suspicious that their 
advance would be opposed at this particular 
point, might sight us before they came 
within range. 

We were doubtful whether it would be 
better to fasten Vel up within the tunnel, 
or allow him to be with us upon the ledge. 
We decided in favour of the latter course. 
We thought that we should run less risk 
thereby. In the tunnel, tied up, and 
deprived of our company, he might cry, 
and his cry might reach the ears of the 
Spaniards and cause them to wonder at it. 
Sounds carried through the still air of the 
barranca as through the nave of some great 
cathedral. We knew that we could depend 
upon him to keep quiet if he were with us; 
and, if he were seen, as he might take it 
into his head to pass from one barricade 
to the other, the sight of such а creature 
in so secluded & place would be perfectly 
natural, and might even lead the advancing 
company to believe that the place was 
deserted. 

The morning passed very slowly. When, 
ап hour before noon, we were ensconced 
behind the barricades, and awaiting the 
approach of the Spaniards, we had not seen 
a single Indian, nor had we observed a sign 
of one; and yet, according to Cacama’s 
information, they were to assemble here for 
the defence. Patiently we waited, with our 
muskets ready, Vel turning his eyes now upon 
Hal and now upon me, as if surprised at our 
silence and at the reclining posture we had 
both assumed, and surprised also perhaps 
at the intent and eager expression upon our 
faces. We were listening rather thun look- 
ing, for well we knew that ere we saw them 
the sound of their advance through the 
low-lying vegetation would fall upon our 
ears. 

At last it came. Amid the dash and 
swirl of the waters, that seemed to fill the 
narrows with their sound, we detected 
another sound—the tearing away of low 
branches, the voices of men crying one to 
the other, and the rattle of steel as the 
Spaniards leaped from rock to rock. Our 
hearts beat faster, and we looked once 
again to the priming of the muskets in 
our hands. Insensibly my nerves hardened 
as I marked their approach by the swaying 
motion of the foliage above them. Soon they 
were within fifty yards of the ledge. We 
caught occasional glimpses of the Spaniards 
through the parting leaves. They, with 
Cacama, led the way, and the rest were 
straggling disorderly behind. So near were 
. they, that I saw Cacama swiftly lift his eyes 
5. to the ledge, and a smile lit his dusky face 
It was only 


„were there, und ready for action. Just then 
Vel, having listened as intently as we to the 
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unusual sounds, and been considerably dis- 
turbed by them when they came near, left 
my side, where he had been quietly lying. 
crept to the edge of the ledge between the 
barricades, stretched out his neck with his 
head low down and pointing at the intruders, 
and uttered a long-drawn whine. 

Immediately the attention of the Spaniards 
was arrested. They paused, looking at Vel, 
and a number of their followers came up and 
grouped themselves about them. While 
their attention was thus diverted Cacama 
slipped away. The Indians began to chatter 
about Vel's appearance and strange behaviour. 
One of the Spaniards raised his musket, 
and pointed it full at Vel, and, at the same 
moment, through the loophole in my barri- 
cade, I covered him with my own weapon. 
Vel’s death would have been instantly 
avenged. But before he could fire, and while 
my finger was gently pressing the trigger, а 
piercing yell from a score of throats awoke all 
the echoes of the barranca. This was followed 
by a rush of quilted and be-feathered forms 
from & shelter directly beneath the ledge, 
which was overhanging and hollowed out; the 
latter fact unknown to Hal and me. From 
far above us an arrow flew, and struck the 
Spaniard the stock of whose musket was yet 
at his shoulder, upon the morion, ringing and 
splintering there. The discharge intended 
for Vel was turned against the attacking 
Indians, and one of them, with a scream of 
defiance as the ball struck him, fell face fore- 
most into the stream. 

Down dropped the hammer of my musket, 
and the bull took the Spaniard in the neck 
and laid him prone upon the rocks. Hal's 
musket blazed forth at the same instant, and 
another of the Spaniards dropped with a 
shattered breastplate and the ball in his 
lungs. The other two were struck dumb 
with astonishment. For a moment they 
stared at the barricades, but before either 
of us could fire again they had dashed 
across the stream and sheltered themselves 
under the ledge. The Indians had pressed 
on, following the now fleeing Tlascalans, 
who, at the discharge of our weapons, 
had become demoralised. So that, for the 
time, the Spaniards were safe. With fierce 
cries from the pursuers, and cries of dismay 
from the pursued, the fight rolled up the 
narrows to the sound of crashing branches 
and the rush of the stream. Through the 
still air the puffs of smoke from the 
muskets yet ascended, and arrow after 
arrow whistled from the heights, and seldom 
failed to bring some ‘Tlascalan to the 
ground. 

* Hold hard, Jan ! " said Hal, as he saw me 
prepare to pick off one of these same 
Tlascalans. Let the arrows do their work. 
We have no quarrel with the Indians." 

“ But they are Cacama’s foes.” 

" Let Cacama see to that. They are not ours. 


We must look to the Spaniards. They are 
ours and Cacama's too." 

We cannot get at them." 

* Unless we leave the ledge. But we can 


wait. There is time enough. The Indians 
will return, and then the Spaniards will have 
their hands full. I have only one fear.” 

“What is that?” 

“ That the Spaniards may steal away.” 

* We must intercept them. Come along!” 
and I jumped up and made for the tunnel. 

" Easy, Jan— easy, my boy. Those above 
us, who are handling the bows, will watch 
them, and signal to us if they see them 
making off down the stream. I have а 
notion that the Spaniards will try to get at 
us, and we must be ready.“ 

And he was right, but we were not ready— 
at least I was not. In the angle where the 
ledge joined the tunnel three tall pines 
sprang from the scanty soil below. They 
were not sufficiently near for any шап to 


reach the ledge; but they were near enough, 
and high enough, from the topmost 
branches, to command the ledge and the 
inner sides of the barricades. Cautiously 
and silently, while our faces had been turned 
up the stream watching the fight and the 
flight of the arrows, one of the Spaniards 


had climbed into the middlemost, and brought 


his musket into position as 1 turned away from 
the tunnel to resume my place at the barri- 
cade. Vel had jumped up and gone with 
me, and, as he turned, with quicker eye: 
than mine, he saw the Spaniard, and 
crouched, fixing his gaze upon him. The 
warning came too late for me. "There was a 
loud report; I felt à blow, heavy, sickening. 
on my right groin; in a helpless heap | 
dropped, and Hal ran to me with a cry с! 
pity and dismay. Vel sprang at the 
Spaniard, and tumbled with him, his teeth 
fast in the man's gurgling throat, through 
the yielding branches to the rocks below. 

„Where are e hurten, my boy? said Hal. 
„I'd better ha’ left 'e to enter the tunnel, 
and not ha’ called 'e back to a blow like 
this. Where are 'e hurten? Tell me." 

„It isn't your fault, Hal. I might have 
been killed outright if you had allowed me 
togo. Don't blame yourself for calling me 
back." 

„But where are 'e hurten?” 

„Here, in the groin.” 

"Ah! Thank God! There's a chance 
for 'e if so be the bullet ain't gone too deep 
for me to probe for 'n. I'll get 'n out, Jan. 
Don't 'e fear, my boy. ГЇЇ have 'e on 
yer legs again ‘fore long. Do it pain 'e very 
much?" 

“ Scarcely at all, Hal, only I feel faint." 

“ Like enough —like enough " ; and all the 
time Hal was tearing pieces out of the 
bosom of his shirt and stripping the fabric 
into lint. 

“The Spaniard, Hal!" said I, as the 
thought of the danger he ran in attending to 
me suddenly sprang into my mind. 

“ Vel's done for he," he remarked quietly. 

“ But the other Spaniard ! ” 

“ Ay, sure "nough, there be another; but 
don’t ’e go for to be troubling about he. Hei 
think twice afore he disturbs we. Shouldn 
wonder if he be a-leggin’ it down the 
barranca by this time. We must leave he 
to Сасата”; and so Hal prattled on in his 
sweet Cornish vernacular. He was under 
strong emotion, and the speech of his child- 
hood came back to him. It was more sooth- 
ing to me than if he had spoken in proper 
chosen words. ‘There was an almos 
womanly tenderness in his tones, and his 
eyes were eloquent with sympathy. The lint 
increased under his rapidly moving fingers. 
„Now. my boy," he went on, “I may have 
to hurt 'e a bit, but that don't matter muci 
if so be I can only get the bullet out, and 
plug the wound." 


Before he had fairly commenced his task I 


had fainted, nor did I recover consciousness 
for fully an hour. 
I came to myself, laid upon one of the 
couches where we had slept the previous 
night; Hal was sented near me anxiously 


waiting for my awakening; and beside me. : 


with the warmth of his body against m 
own, and softly licking my hand, was th 
faithful Vel. With the aid of his knife Hal 
had extracted the bullet. He had al» 


I was in the tunnel when 


cleansed the wound and plugged it, anl : 


placed about me a bandage which left hi 
own back bare, but which held me together 
with a vastly comforting tightness. 

* Vel is here,” said I, raising my hand 
scratch him lightly between the ears. | 

“Yea; he came back through the tunnel. 
answered Hal. How do e feel now, n; 
boy 2^ 

<“ Better Hal very much better. Is Ve 
all right?” 
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А " [T] No, my son. 
„ hammock for’e and a set o' carriers. 


— his part of the agreement. 


5. 


“As а trivet, my boy. There be nothen 
t. he matter wi’ Vel ‘cept a bit o' rutlled fur.” 

“And the Spaniard ? ” 

“Gone to join his comrades wi’ a broken 
backbone. Three of them are done for, and 
the fourth is away.” 

“ Has he got clear away ? ” 

“I fear so, unless the Indians can find 
him.” 

“Who brought me here ? 

+ Cacama, with two of his friends, and I." 

“Then the fight is over?“ 

“Quite. The Tlascalans simply ran for it. 
The pursuers have returned and most of them 
have vanished in a babble of Indian sounds 
faruway down the barranca. There, Jan. 
you do know all I can tell ’e. Close yer 
peepers, my boy, and get a bit o’ sleep. 
Itlido'egood. Sleep be the best leech for 
a wounded man when his wound has been 

- attended to.” 
“Are we to stay here, Hal?“ 
Cacama will bring a 
We 
are to live with the Indians until you be on 
Four legs again; and then he will carry out 
Sleep, Jan— 
- sleep, my boy. You'll bear the journey 
ы better if you can have а good sleep.” 
The wound was not very painful, though 
Î fell weak and helpless, having bled freely 
while Hal was extracting the bullet, and I 
i: Was drowsy; so I easily dropped off to 


." Sleep, with Vel stretched beside me, and Hal 


eeping watch and waiting for Cacama and 
the carriers, 

I awoke with a start, and from a troubled 

dream, in which I was engaged in а de- 

. Speérate struggle over Hal’s prostrate form 


with one of the Spaniards, while Vel, swollen 


to ten times his natural size, was prowl- 
ing round us with wildly staring, blood- 
shot eyes—a horrible dream. "The start 
| caused a sharp pain to pierce my loins, as 
if some one had run me through with a 
red-hot seythe. Wide awake in an instant 
I hecame, The pain wrung from me an 


involuntary ery, and brought the perspiration 


to my brow in large standing drops which 
Hul tenderly wiped away. Four Indians 
were in the tunnel, one of whom, dim as it 
was, I recognised as Cacama. 

Can you bear removing, Jan?” asked Hal. 

“If they will carry me gently,” I mur- 
mured, and wondered at the weakness of my 
voice. 

“You may safely reckon upon that. The 
Indians are sure-footed and soft-handed, and 
Cacia says we have not very far to go.” 

They slipped the hamn:ock under me and 
raised me very gently — not so gently, however, 
as to prevent a recurrence of the red-hot 
stabbing pain through my loins. I bit my 
lips to keep down a second cry. When thev 
had me fairly slung between them, and moved 
slowly and evenly away, I felt easier. As we 
came out of the tunnel I observed that tlie sun 
was sinking and the barranca in welcome 
shade. I musthaveslept the greater part of 
the afternoon. Vel followed us. I could not 
see him, but I could hear him snifling at 
the hammock. Hal walked by my side. 

The carriers went down the stream and 
took the opening to the right of the detached 
hill with the solitary pine; for some miles 
they went, the barranca widening with their 
advance until it became quite an open valley, 
with woods closing it in on either side. We 
entered a forest glade, where the going was 
easier. The westering sun was lighting up 
the tree-tops and an evening breeze wis 
rustling the leaves. 

After some time the carriers turned elmost 
at right-angles, and in a couple of hundred 
paces or so they reached the base of an 
immense cliff, towering above us fully a 
thousand feet, bare for the most part, but 
adorned in others by huge wandering 
creepers, and trees where there were ledges 
and soil enough to support them. The summit 
of the cliff, and the front of it more than half 
the distance down, were illuminated by the 
glowing red rays of the rapidly sinking sun. 
Further progress appeared impossible. But 
the carriers turned avain, and traversed the 
base of the cliff until they came to a great 
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yawning fissure, a split in the rock, that 
widened above us, and. a hundred feet over 
our heads, was covered in by a gigantic 
stone, upon which the whole wall at this 
particular place seemed to rest. It was 
a prodigious, uneven, natural gateway. We 
passed in. A smooth road had been hewn 
along the bed of the fissure for a consider- 
able distance. The light was fast fading, 
and threatened to fail us altogether before we 
reached the point where the Indit.ns lowered 
the haminock and laid me gentiy on the 
ground. 

Two of them nimbly ran up the face of 
the rock. Holes had been cut in the rock 
face to give hand-and-foot-hold for the 
climbing and to provide a precarious mode 
of access to a cavern some twenty feet above 
the pathway. Ropes were rapidly uncciled 
and sent down; the hammock was cleverly 
swung between them ; I was hauled up, the 
remaining Indians ascending with me by 
the aid of the holes nnd keeping the 
hammock steady. Hal followed, with our 
belongings. Vel was crouched like a great 
cat upon his shoulders. 

The cavern was faintly lit with lamps. 
I was carried forward and then aside through 
& natrow passnge into & rock-hewn chamber. 
Here the lamps were more numerous and 
the chamber was furnished; but I was too 
wearied and faint to take much notice 
of апу surroundings. The strain of being 
hauled up into the cavern had caused a 
return of the excruciating pain. My eyes grew 
dim, and I was only partially conscious. 15 
was with a sense of relief, however, that I 
found myself reclining on а soft couch, and 
I drank without questioning from & cup 
held to my lips by a strange hand. A voice 
I knew not was speaking to me in words I 
could not understand, in tones very low and 
musical. With a peculiarly soothing touch 
slim fingers were caressing my brow. And, 
ignorant of the source of this drowsy 
enchantment, I lost consciousness altogether 
and sank into a deep sleep. 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


: 3 that roundheaded, light-haired boy, 


and Dixey the talkative, who have not 
troubled the reader since the beginning of 
this narrative, now claim a small share of 
his attention, Dixey, in the meanwhile, to be 
sure, has formulated many schemes for the 
better government of Barford School, and if 
he had only had his way, nobody knows 
What a magnificent institution it might not 
ave become during the last two years 
that is, in Dixey's humble opinion. As it is, 
however, it has managed to jog along under 
Dr. Templeton very fairly well, considering 
that Dixey has had no voice in its govern- 
ment. 

Pollitt, as usual, has extracted, as he went 
along, all the fun out of life which was pos- 
sibie, but he could be serious on occasion; 
and on this evening on which he reappears 
he was serious enough, for he had weighty 
business in hand. 

Pollitt was treasurer and Dixey auditor of 
the accounts of the First Eleven, and Dixey 
was to attend in Pollitt's study to certify 
the said aceounts, and append thereto his 
valuable signature. 

When in due time he appeared, he found 
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CHAPTER XII. —AUDITING ACCOUNTS. 


Pollitt ready for him with lists of subscrip- 
tions and accounts of receipts and payments. 

“Come along!” cried Pollitt; here you 
nre: every mortal thing right, or I'm a 
Dutchman! ГИ give you five shillings for 
every mistake you can find." 

Quite unmoved by this noble offer, and 
determined to do his duty without fear or 
favour, Dixey plunged into the figures, 
while Pollitt kept up a running commentary 
on the same or answered the auditor's 
queries. 

* All the subs. paid except one,” said he. 

“Same as usual. I suppose," grunted 
Dixey, adding up a column of figures. Ten 
shillings wrong ! 

“I know it isn't.” 

“Well, bother you! why do you jaw to & 
fellow when he's adding? I shall have to 
go up that column again." | 

The total was safely agreed in silence. 
Then Dixey went on— 

“I never knew Jordan when he did pay his 
sub. up to time. The beggars plenty of 
money." 

“He spends plenty," said Pollitt, with a 
grin. 


"If I were captain,” said Dixey— if I 

were Áppleby—I know I wouldn't let the 
fellow play in a single match till he'd puid 
up." 
“That’s all very fine; but then. when 
you're going to meet а strong eleven, you 
want all the talent you've got ; and Jordan— 
confound him !—is a jolly good bat." 

“I don't care," said Dixey; “if I had the 
cricket club in hand с 

He proceeded at great length, and with 
much eloquence, to declare what he would do 
if he had the cricket club in hand, and how 
all matches were henceforth to be won with- 
out any question, and the club brought up to 
such a pitch of efficiency that it was prepared 
to tackle Surrey, or—or any other county 
you pleased. 

„Look here!“ said Pollitt, who had heard 
all this many times before; “are you poing 
to get these figures done to-night ? Because, 
if not —" 

“ All right," said Dixey, calming down 
after his peroration. “ What's to be done 
about Jordan’s sub.” 

"Oh, let it stand over as usual, 1 
suppose. I told the beggur we were going 
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to settle up the accounts to-night, and he 
promised to let me have it, but he hasn't 
come in yet." 

“Апа you bet he won't" said Dixey 
disgustedly. He'll keep far enough n way." 

If those two boys had only known it, the 
subject of their remark was not quite so far 
away as they had imagined. He had made a 
little incursion into Pollitt’s room while it 
was empty that evening, and when he had 
imagined Pollitt to be safely away at the 
other end of the building. This visit of his 
had been— as n political speaker would злу — 


JUST Begun 
OPERATIONS 


not unconnected with the subject of finance 
—namely, to put it plainly, Pollitt’s cricket 
cash-box, of which, and the desk containing 
it, Jordan thought he might just possibly 
have a key. Not the key, you understand, 
but one of those convenient ones, you know, 
that will open so many things. 

He had just begun operations on the desk 
when, to his great disgust, he heard Pollitt 
coming up the passage, and he had only just 
had time to duck under the table in the dark 
corner where it was backed up against the 
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wall, before the occupant of the study came 
striding in. There he lay, in imminent 
danger of discovery ; in sucha small room it 
seemed amazing that he could possibly escape 
detection. Still, he hoped for the best—that 
is, he hoped that Pollitt would go out again. 

But he didn’t. He sat down, after getting 
out the cricket accounts; and, to make 
matters worse, in a short time in had come 
Dixey, and he had sat down too, and they 
were both evidently prepared to make a night 
of it. 

This was bad for Jordan, who was screwed 
up in a horribly cramped attitude, and within 
only some poor inch of the feet and legs of 
the other two, which came under the table, 
and occasionally seemed to kick at him, as 
though they knew for certain he was there, 
until poor Jordan, squeezing up against the 
wall, was ready to cry out with the terrible 
strain of it all. 

“It’s a licker to me, you know,” said 
Pollitt meditatively, thrusting his hands 
into his pockets, and sticking his legs out 
stiffly until his boots smote the wretched 
Jordan іп the stomach—" H'm ! " he broke 
off, “then I did leave my cricket-bag under 
the table; I could feel the leg.guard in it 
then, and wondered what it was, for the 
moment—oh, yes; and there are the 
stumps! "—he had kicked Jordan violently 
on the shin, and that poor victim had to set 
his teeth to keep from crying out —“ I'd been 
wondering where I'd left it. Let's see—what 
was I saying? Oh, I know: it’s a licker to 
me how Jordan all these years has never 
been found out.” 

" He's too precious clever," said Dixev, 
marking off receipts with a blue pencil. 
"Ill bet you that when his time's up 
here he goes away smirking like an old cat 
in the sun, with the Doc. shaking hands 
with him and all the rest of it." 

„And good riddance to bad rubbish," said 
Pollitt; “but doesn't it look as though a 
fellow might be a cad all through and yet 
prosper on it? Done those receipts? Well, 
now, you'd better count the cash ; I've six- 
fifteen in hand; not much, because we've 
been buying all these new things and done it 
pretty thick, but Appleby would have 'em." 

Fetch it out, then," quoth Dixey. 

" Here you are," said Pollitt, unlocking the 
desk and clapping his cash-box down on the 
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table. “That desk lock of mine's ging 
wrong, І believe. Неге you ате!” 

He poured the money out in a heap, and 
shook the empty box. 

“Five pound gold. There it is—five sors. 
There are four five.shilling bits; thats 
another pound. Here's fifteen bob of all 
sorts. Total: six-fifteen." 

While Dixey was counting, Pollitt began 
talking again. 

Have you ever had that feeling of being 
in an empty room, and yet you can’t get it 
out of your mind but there's somebody 
there?“ 

* Yes," murmured Dixey; ten tvehe 
and - six thirteen- and- six — feurteen — fifteen, 
Ves; іп the dark, in a bedroom sometimes, 
Ghostly sort of feeling.“ 

“Ah! Well, I had it to- night in this room, 
just before you came in. I could have de 
clared, if I hadn't known, that there was 
somebody in the place, and of course there 
wasn’t. That cash allright? Knew it was; 
what did I tell уой?” 

Pollitt was just about to gather up the 
money and put it back in his cash-box. when 
he paused, and an absent expression crossed 
his face. 

“ What’s up?" demanded Dixey, with a 
grin; have I sneaked a half. crown. ot 
what?” 

“Why,” began Pollitt, in a tone of won 
derment, it's it's about my bag, which 1 
thought was under the table. Of course it 
isn't there—it's down at the 1 re 
member now; I took it in and stuck it down 
along the far side." 

„Well, what's the matter with it if you 
did?” asked Dixey again. You've got your 
bag on the brain." 

“ No, no; the bag’s all right,” said Pollitt: 
"now I know where that is, that doesn't 
matter. What bothers me is that I cant 
think what it was I put my foot on under the 
table, if it wasn't the bag and the cricket 
things in it." 

He was thrusting out his feet again, and 
had already smitten Jordan a terrific blow, 


when a sudden rapid footstep came along the ' 


corridor without, the door was flung open. 
and an excited boy burst in, shouting— 
"Come along, you fellows, sharp! 
Hutton’s cut his head open and is bleed- 
ing to death! Appleby’s sent me for help! 
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WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


i r а good thing we've got Pussy's house 
ready," remarked Will. 

Rain was pouring steadily and the Ranges 
were well obscured by driving mists. АП 
the bush tracks were running water, and the 
creek that showed such a tiny dribble in 
summer had swollen to the dimensions of a 
foaming torrent. The sounds of its roaring 
made Bob feel eerie as it held him wakeful 
at night. Pussy grew daily more fractious 
and troublesome. It did not suit her little 
ladyship to be shut up in & hut 10 x 12 
instead of having the clearing in which to 
roam about at will. Bob didn't like the wet 
weather, for it made his duties as n wood- 
&nd.water Joey " more irksome than ever. 
Annie complained that the ‘wet came 
down the chimney, making the fire smoke 
and covering the frying-pan with blacks ; and 
how was she ever to get the washing hung 
out in this deluge? Pussy had hardly a 

бап thing to her back, and Bob's slender 


By L. Boeve LUFFMANN. 
f e 
CHAPTER XII.— FLOOD AND FELL. 


stock of shirts was almost run out. She was 
sick and tired of the wet weather." 

The only person who rejoiced in the 
breaking up of the drought was Will И 
was good for the country, this rain, and 
would bring on the vegetables grand. He 
had never seen any evil result from a steady 
downpour during his five years! experience of 
the bush. He laughed when old Jack Daws 
looked anxiously up at the leaden sky, and 
said: 

„It's like it war twenty year ago before 
the old dam broke. I don't like the looks 
on it, I tell yer. Is the Glen burn swollen 
much ? " 

“Now, don’t you go croaking, Jack; too 
much water's better than too little any day. 
Yes, the creek's fine and full." 

* Fine and full," repeated old Daws, as he 
watched Will's retreating form ; “ may be it'll 
be fuller than he likes before the rain's over. 
A fine lad he is, but a bit too cocksure 1 


Will laughed at old Daws's croakings 85 
he rode home. He rejoiced in the rain. J 
would bring the grass on finely after the fire 
and make everything sweet and fresh. It 
was better for everyone than the drought— 
better even for the two swag-men whom he 
saw trying to light a fire under the shelter 
of a piece of sacking stretched across rome 
young saplings. There was no longer ап} 
fear of their dying of thirst now, and for 
weeks past the papers had contained notices 
of poor wanderers found dead on the plaint 
beyond the great Dividing Range, thet 
empty water-bags lying by their sides. 

But old Daws was not the only one who 
croaked. Those who had lived longest in 
the district, and who remembered the terrible 
floods of twenty years ago, shared his арр 
hensions to the full. Rumours of danger cam 
from all sides. The roads were bogged fer 
miles. The dams were brimming, and th 
reservoir was running over. 

[When 
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When this last piece of news reached Mrs. 
Owen she saddled Dobbin and came splash- 
ing through the bush to fetch Annie and 
Pussy. She wanted to take them all, but 
Will laughed at the idea of danger, and Bob 
stoutly refused to leave his brother. 

“I shall be glad for the girls to be out 
of it, for it's damp and cold at night. But 
the place would ро to rack and ruin if we all 
went. Bob and I will run the show," Will 
said. 

Nugget was saddled. and the two horses 
went splashing along the track, Mrs. Owen 
carrying Pussy before her and Bob riding 
behind Annie. He looked a little pale when 
he brought Nugget back. 

"Jack Owen has heard that the old 
Bridge at Narra Narra has been carried 
away. He met a man who was obliged to 
leave his dray and bullocks and ride for his 
life. All the grass land up-country is under 
water. Mrs. Owen'd hardly let me go, and 
she told me to beg you to come over at 
once.“ 

For a moment Will wavered in his resolu- 
tion to brave it out. Then his dislike to 
being “bossed " (and particularly by a 
woman!) overcame his sense of prudence. 
He had said he meant to stay at the Glen, 
and there he would stick, come what 
might. He turned away with a laugh. 

* Women are always making mountains of 
molehills," he said contemptuously. “И 
you see the water coming, all you've got to 
do is to shin up a tree. I tell you I’ve seen 
it rain like this scores of times, and nobody 
has been a bit the worse. These are just 
old women's tales." 

It seemed to Bob that the creek was roar- 
ing in a very terrible way, yet in the teeth 
of Will’s scorn he dared not make any 
further protest. But as the night drew near 
the noise became deafening, and it was Will 
himself who cried in a hoarse voice — 

It's coming, Bob. Get up on the roof — 
quick?“ 

The roaring flood was on them in a mo— 
ment, bearing huge trees, household utensils, 
and all sorts of miscellaneous fragments 
upon its yellow, turbid bosom. It seemed 
at first as if the hut must be engulfed in 
those raging waters. But no, it was saved 
by the fact of standing on a jutting promon- 
tory overlooking the creek and protected by 
a natural breakwater of timber. 

The flood swept across the clearing, carrying 
away fences, trees, tools, and rolling off in the 
opposite direction. Soon, all the land lying 
between the Glen and the lower creek would 
be a roaring waste of waters. 

Will started to his feet. 

“Why, there's old Biddy Malone!" he 
cried. 

In a moment he had flung himself down 
from the roof, ciught hold of Nugget, who, 
frightened by the roaring sounds, had come 
close under the lee of the hut. Bob 
scrambled down too. 

„Where are you going, Will?“ 

“To Biddy, of course. Keep alight burn- 
ing, mind.” And in a moment Nugget was 
splashing out into the gathering durkness— 
the thud of his hoofs mingling with. the 
sounds of raging wind and roaring water. 

Will found the old woman shivering and 
crying under a. tree. Her bark shanty was 
already flooded out, and she had done well to 
escape with her life. Will held out his foot 
and hand. І 

"Come, jump quick, Biddy,’ 
imploringly. 

But the poor old creature was so paralysed 
hv terror that she could not move. He was 
obliged to dismount and lift her into the 
saddle. Then he sprang up behind her. As 
he did so, an awful roar as of thunder burst 
on his ear. 

There was no mistaking the sound, 


3 


he said 
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although he had never heard it before in 
his life. The dam had burst. 

In a moment all the land between Biddy 
Malone's and the Glen was covered with a 
whirling flood of water, in the midst of which 
the bark shanty—the light still burning in 
the window— was carried otf down.stream. 

Will—the old woman's arms clasped tight 
around him—was obliged to fly for his Ше; 
whither he hardly knew. 

Return to the hut was impossible. He 
must make for the high ground. Once there, 
he would be able to look back and see if 
the light was burning steadilv. In a few 
moments he had splashed through the water 
and was out on а sand-rise. Turning around 
in his saddle, he looked eagerly towards the 
hut. No light was visible—only a turbulent 
flood of inky waters rolling away to meet the 
pitch-dark sky. Will feit his lips grow pale. 
What had become of Bob? Had he followed 
the advice, tendered half in joke, to shin up 
a tree? or had this second danger come so 
unexpectedly that, being no longer on his 
guard, the whirling waters had carried him 
awav? The thought was too horrible. 

Will's mind was made up at once. He 
would carry old Biddy to a place of safety 
and leave her to make her way to Mia-Mia. 
The poor old creature was still so dazed that 
Will could hardly make her understand what 
was expected of her. He set her down on 
the track, turned her face towards Mrs. 
Owen's, and left her. After all, a night in 
the open would do her no harm. Biddy was 
accustomed to hardship. Then he drove 
his heels into Nuyget’s sides and galloped 
down the hill. Only an experienced bush- 
man who knew every inch of the country 
could have ventured on such a ride this dark 
night. 

Will had saved old Biddy, and now he was 
determined to save Bob at any cost. If 
ever Nugget was to prove her metal she was 
to prove it now, as her master, wet, wild. 
eyed, and haggard, urged her through the 
darkness. 

АП the country was more or less under 
water, but Will hoped, by describing a pretty 
big circle, to come around to the high ground 
beyond the hut. There might be a bit of 
water to ford, but Nugget could do that. 
It took him a long time —much longer than 
he had expected —to go blundering through 
the bush, Nugget's hoofs sinking in the wet 
bog and the branches threatening to sweep 
her rider from the saddle. But the long, long 
ride was ended at last, and he stood on the 
little rise above the cultivation and gave a 
loud cooey. 

To his intense relief, an answer came at 
once. It sounded weak and faint above the 
roar of the flood, but it was Bob's cooey, 
that was certain. He induced Nugget to 
advance warily in the direction of the hut. 
After n few paces, she stopped short, and 
neither coaxing nor kicks would induce her 
to go forward. 

Will dismounted and tried the depth of 
the water. It was not running swiftly just 
there. He knew the fallen timber acted as 
a natural dam and would impede the flow of 
the stream. Above and below it came tum- 
bling down like a foaming whirlpool, but 
here it was comparatively still. Turning 
Nugget adrift to shift for herself, he stripped 
off his coat and plunged into the water. It 
was not so easy as he had imagined to cross 
that little stream. The current in the middle 
was fearfully strony. Again and again it 
bore him down-stream, and he grew quite 
tired battling with those cruel waters. He 
managed to get across at last, and when he 
scrambled up the bank he found the water 
around the hut not so high as he had 
imagined. He could wade along without 
much difficulty. 


* Bob!" he called out. Bob)” 


“Ts that you, Will? I’m sorry I couldn't 
keep the light burning. It went out, and 
the matches were all wet," Bob replied quite 
calmly from his perch on the roof. 

Will scrambled up, all dripping, and fairls 
hugged his little brother in his arms. 

“ Oh, Bob. Bob, I've had such an awful 
fright!” he gasped out. Whatever did you 
do when the water сате ? 

“Why, I just scrambled up on the roof 
again, and the water eame rushing past and 
filling everything. I thought it would come 
right over the hut.” 

And what would you have done then?" 

"I'd have shinned up a gum, of course, 
Bob said tranquilly. 

“Why, Bob, you're a regular little hero, 
cried Will admiringlx. 

This was the most glorious moment of 
Bob's life. He had never dreamed of such 
distinction. He had felt anything but 4 
hero as he sat shivering on the roof, the 
wind howling and the water lap, lap, lapping 
all around him. He had turned sick with 
terror as he thought of Will out there in the 
darkness, battling with those turbid waters. 
But he had such faith in his elder brother“ 
powers that he believed he would come oit 
victorious in the end. But oh, what 4 
relief it had been to hear that cooey from 
alar, words could never say. | 

There was no help for it but to remar 
where they were till daylight broke. Wii 
dared not run the risk of taking Bob acre: 
that treacherous current. 

The water was already beginning t 
subside, und in the morning they woull be 
able to pick their way across the flooded 
clearing to the high lands. They clung * 
close as they could to one another in order 
to keep warm, but, in spite of this precaution. 
Bob's teeth were chattering in his head ani 
Will's lower limbs were stiff and cram} 
with cold. 

"It's like being on a desert island," Bot 
said, trying to speak with cheerfulness. — , 

"I'd jolly soon make a tire if we were 
responded shivering Will. | 

The first streak of dawn was hailed ДЕ 
јоу by the waiting bows. As daylight се 
over the land a strange sight was revealed 
All the familiar landscape seemed to has 
disappeared. The few fences that had m 
been carried away by the torrent stood halt 
submerged in water, and the hollow whet 
the cows usually browsed was converted mt 
a lake. It all looked very unlike the Dd 
surroundings of the Glen. In the distant 
the cows could be seen huddled togetbe! 
under a clump of she-ouks. | h 

„There won't be any milk carried el 
butter-factory this morning.“ 88! | 

rimly. À 
À The water around the hut had subside 
sufficiently to allow the brothers to descen 
from the roof and stretch their cram 
limbs. 

A glance at the floor of the hut sho ol 
them that it would be useless to think 
slecping there for many days to come. bani 

“We'll just pick our way along the T 
till we come to the stepping-stone’, — 
suid. “We'll get across to milk the < A 
poor beasts, and then we'll go off te ^7 
Owen's.” 

It was not easy to keep their foot ge 
the slippery bank, and both the pL 
measured. their length on the mud е 
reaching the stepping-stones. This Ко 

narrowest part of the creek, The et 
was running swiftly. but they manage 
keep their feet and wade across. | 

T he cows were soon found on the pu 
for they were lowing painfally, not 2 
been milked on the previous VAR ae 
did not take long to strip them of then А 
for they were, too eager to be rid 9 
burden to indulge in any vagaries: 
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Nugget was not far off, and, obedient to 
Will’s voice, she came at once, and the two 
boys mounted her and set off along the 
flooded track. Mia-Mia was their destina- 
tion. Mrs. Owen welcomed them with true 
motherly kindness, and very soon Will, in a 
suit of Jack’s clothes, and Bob—dare we 
confess it?—arrayed in some feminine 
flannel garments which excited shrieks of 
derision from Pussy —were tucking into a 
splendid breakfast of steak, eggs, and hot 
coffee. 

„Well, it’s grand to be here after such a 
night as we've had," Will said, with a sigh of 
content. 

“You might have spared yourself such a 


. night if you'd listened to me,” said Mrs. 


Owen, who could not forgive the risk her 
favourite Bub had been made to run through 
his elder brother's obstinacy. “ Don't you 
think it's a pity not to listen sometimes to 
the advice of your elders ? " 


Will looked abashed. 
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“But if we'd come with you yesterday 
poor old Biddy would have been drowned,” 
urged Bob, anxious to plead his brother’s 
cause. 

“Biddy! Why, I'd forgotten all about 
her," exclaimed Will. Didn't she come 
here last night? ” 

“ No," said Mrs. Owen, looking extremely 
mystified. Bob, glowing with generous pride, 
was beginning to relate the story of the 
heroic rescue, but Will stopped him 
promptly. . 

* Do shut up, Bob—no one wants to listen 
to that yarn. The question is, what has 
become of Biddy? The poor old thing may 
have broken her leg in a crab-hole. I'll go 
and look for her.“ 

but Trooper Moran, whom he met at the 
gate, saved him the trouble of any further 
search.. : 

“Tf it’s that deminted counthry-woman of 
mine ye're afther, she's found her way to 
Doney's shanty, and is telling wonderful 
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stories of how the Divil came on horseback 
and whisked her away. Faix, she may be 
grateful to auld ugly for showing such 
conshideration, or it's dhrowned she'd be like 
& wather-rat this blessed minit." 

“ She was saved by — —" Will, the irrepres- 
sible Bob was beginning, but a warning kick 
stopped him, and the trooper rode away in 
blissful ignorance that the rescuer was none 
other than Will Aylmer. 

“ Bob, if vou go blabbing about me and 
Biddy ГІ give you a jolly good hiding 
—see if I don't,“ Will said wrathfully. 
But somehow Bob did not feel greatly 
alarmed, 

“I must tell Mrs. Owen," he said implor- 
ingly. ‘ You see, I began, and she's sure to 
ask me what I meant." 

“ Well, as you began—I suppose you 
must go on. But mind no one else.” 

For, like all brave men, Will abhorred 
anything in the nature of boastful display. 

( To be continued.) 
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Rs the blue-water life of an old salt to 
that of a ranchman in the Rocky 
Mountains is a long hie, vet the freedom of 


both commends itself to the rover. 


To New York from Liverpool in а White 
Star liner as a passenger is not much of 
а treat to an old shellback, and one misses 
the watch and work which, together, make 


the days pass so quickly and pleasantly. 


Of all those on board the Empress the 
one who interested me the most was George 


.. Chandler—a fair-headed, blue-eyed giant of 


Scarce twenty years of age, a public-school 
boy, a noted * rugger " and swimmer, but a 
crammer's failure. 

His people had been in the Services, 
father and son, for generations, and it was a 


- sore disappointment to the old Colonel when 


his youngest boy failed to qualify and enter 
upon the life for which he was so well 


. fitted, both by his magnificent physique and 
. dauntless courage. 


George and myself soon became good 
chums, and in the dog-watches under the 
len of the weather-rail we discussed our 
prospects in the Far West. 

It is a curious fact how quickly one makes 
“pals”? aboard ship—something in the sea 
iir, I think, banishes that reserve, one night 
say almost shyness, with which Englishmen 
surround themselves when first meeting with 


Strangers. 


Not that there was anything in George 
Chandler's past which differed much from 
that of any ordinary British boy, but he 
had such a way with him when speaking 
of “the dear old dad and mater” and 
the old home, that one could readily 
picture the “Grange” with its inmates ; 
the ivy-clad house with ity stone gables ; 
its ruined keep and deer.park. Even the 
coachman "Thomas and the butler Andrews, 
who so often had shielded Master George 
in his youthful, though innocent, escapades, 
became real personalities to me long before 
we were half-way across the Herring 
Pond. 

And there was some one else—the old 
rector’s dark-eyed daughter, the very apple 


' Of the preacher's eye—of whom Master 


George spoke ina soft, shy way, that when 
his fortune was made in the New Country, 
In а year or so, would join him in the new 
home beyond the seas. 
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Author of * Pirates in (he China Seas,” ete, 


PART I. 


Ah. George! these dreams of tne unknown 
and the untraversed future, how real they 
are in the first flush of youth, but how often 
they end only in dreams, leaving the bitter- 
ness of regret as the aftermath! 

We decided to chum together, and on one 
thing were quite decided—our destination — 
the State of Colorado. Probably our sole 
reason for this was that mutual friends—old 
schoolmates of mine—were ranching out 
there near the Great Divide. 

On, in America опе сап do anything, you 
know ! This seems in many cases the 
sole reason why so many men leave home 
and kindred and chance fortune in a strange 
country at a business of which they liave no 
experience, and for which they may, or may 
not, be adapted. 

George Chandler, as I before mentioned, 
was a fine swimmer, and in the old Chelten- 
ham days had swum the great Captain Webb 
in the Montpelier baths in that town. 

Here his chance cume. On the fourth day 
out at sunset the cry of * Man overboard!” 
was heard, and without a thought or 
moment's hesitation my friend was over the 
side. 

The great liner with helm hard a-port and 
engines full-speed astern came round on her 
heel, but before this the lee lifeboat was in 
the water, and, pulled by British tars, was 
quickly up alongside rescuer and rescued— 
the five-year-old daughter of poor emigrants, 
their only child. 

Bravely done, George! And the heartfelt 
thanks of the distracted mother were praise 
indeed, as you handed the child to her, none 
the worse for its immersion, and, shaking 
yourself like “a great Newfoundland dog, 
hurried below to escape the congratulations 
of the other passengers. 

It was a grand autumn morning when we 
first sighted the mighty“ Statue of Liberty `; 
that great gift from a sister republic, though 
not too pleasant a retrospect for the mother- 
country. 

“The sweepstake," as to the minute the 
pilot should first board our vessel, was won 
by George Chandler, although the gambling 
spirit which caused him tc purchase sq many 
shares in that ocean lottery I regretted.at the 
time, and shall ever do so, as you will 
presently the better understand. 

The long three days' journey to Denver 
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was truly uncomfortable, and, whatever may 
be the merits of the Pulman system, 
ordinary first-class travelling in America is 
not. in my opinion, up to old England's third- 
class. > 

Then, too, the constant call for tickets as 
one changes from system to system, together 
with the fact that the narrow gangway leaves 
but little room between the garden-scat 
firangement, made the seventy-two hours 
one continued torture, at least to a young 
Englishman. 

One word, however, may be said in favour 
of the American cars, and that is the con- 
stant supply of iced water, which in summer 
is a real boon, and is a custom which might 
well be imitated, wt any rate on our corridor 
trains, at home. | 

The too long journey came to an end in 
due course, and “Denver City," a truly 
welcome ery to two dirty, dusty, and tired 
emigrants, was heard at last. 

We decided to pass the night here, and in 
the morning had quite recovered from the 
lony journey. 

The ranche where our friends lived was 
some thirty miles away at Torrent—a town- 
let on a spur of the Rockies, situated 5.500 
feet above sea-level —facing the foot-hills of 
the mountains. 

We found that riding out was the 
easiest way of getting to our destination; 
and so we sallied forth from the Windsor 
Hotel and purchased two bridles and two 
Mexican saddles - with their strange horns 
for the lariats, and heavy cruppers ; comfort- 
able armchair conveyances thev looked, and 
indeed are; and when we found the gentle 
bronchos who had to bear them, with their 
playful, kittenish ways, of which buck-jump- 
ing was the least harmless, we were glad 
enough of them. 

The bronchos cost us only twenty dollars 
each, and the saddles etc. seventy dollars; 
so that our purchases came to some 221. in 
all, and with light hearts we started out on 
our ride. 

From Denver City to Torrent, Douglas 
Co., Colorado, the country is a fairly level 
plateau, from which the mighty Pike’s Peak, 
with its cap of everlasting snow. is ever 
visible. Standing out іп the clear atmo 
sphere, it always seems quite near at hand. 
even when sixty miles away; and as tl: 
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evening shadows closed upon us, as the sun 
settled down behind the rugged mountains, 
the effects were grand and solemn in the 
extreme. 

„Well, George, where on earth is the 
Wakefields' place?" I asked. We must 
surely have run our distance ere this, and 
night is falling fast.“ 

„Nothing for it,“ was the reply.“ but to 
strike the rail again," to which I agreed ; so, 
turning our native mounts to the south'ard, 
we shortly were fortunate enough to hit off 
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Torrent Station, or depót, as there it is 
called. 

A dreary, desolate-looking spot enough it 
was, consisting of the operator’s room, 
village (!) stores and section-house, the latter 
in charge of the section-boss, who is 
responsible for the condition of the twelve 
miles of line on his section of the Denver 
and Rio Grand Railway. 

From the station-boss we quickly found 
out that we were some six miles from the 
Waketields’ ranche, and, the road being 


(To be continued.) 


THE ARAB SLAVER. 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


clearly defined, less than an hour’s “lope” 
of our horses brought us to the barbed.-wire 
fence of the farm. 

Darkness kad now settled down over the 
land, and by the light of a young crescent 
moon we obtained our first view of ош 
friends’ place. 

Hearty enough was the welcome we 
received ; eagerly they asked for the late: 
gup from the old country, and the hour wa: 
late before we turned in, our horses mal 
comfortable, and the inner man satistied. 


^ A- — 
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Author of “ The Rajah of Monkey Island," * The Cruise of the ‘Cormorant, " “ A Sea-king’s Midshipman,” etc. 


T the time when the adventure I am 
А about to relate took place, I, Ned Rollo, 
was а sub-lieutenant of H.M.S. Castor, a fifty- 
gun frigate belonging to the East Indian 
fleet. 

One of our principal duties was slave- 
cruising on the coasts of Arabia and East 
Africa, and very exciting work this some- 
times proves to be, as the rascals who make 
a living by dealing in cargoes of human 
flesh are not always willing to relinquish 
their ill-gotten gains without a tough fight. 

It is only when the south-west monsoon is 
blowing, between the months of May and 
September, that these slave-dhows can 
safely undertake their voyages northward ; 
and it is at this time of year, therefore, that 
His Majesty's cruisers are specially on the 
alert to pounce upon г prey whenever 
they heave into sight or attempt to run the 
gauntlet. 

One sweltering hot morning early in July 
—the thermometer standing at 92 degrees 
under double awnings—we were seated in our 
shirt-sleeves around the gunroom table, dis- 
cussing what the steward called breakfast, 
which meal on this occasion consisted of a 
large piece of greasy cold pork, a liberal 
allowance of ship's biscuit tenanted more or 
less by weevils, and jorums of milkless tea 
tasting strongly. of the ship’s coppers. 

The Castor was under easy steam within 
sight of the Kuria Muria islands on the 
coast of Arabia, and not to betray herself 
prematurely to the keen-eyed traders in 
human flesh she had her upper yards on 
deck and top-gallant masts housed. 

On this particular morning the sea was so 
calm that we had been enabled to remove 
the scuttles from the ship's side, and so let 
some fresh air into the berth; but in spite 
of this unusual luxury, and that the onward 
motion of the vessel produced a decided 
atmospheric current, the heat was intensely 
oppressive, and we had not much relish for 
our not very appetising meal. » 

“Hurrah for the delights of slave-cruising!? 
observed a middy named Charlie Ross, as he 
mopped his head with his handkerchief for 
the twentieth time. “If we go on much 
longer like this we shall simply melt away 
into so many spots of grease.” 

“Tf only the rupees were coming in hand- 
over-fist in the shape of prize-money, one 
wouldn't mind so much," I observed. pouring 
myself .out a second cup of ten; “ but we 
haven't captured a slaver yet, although we've 
boarded at least fifty dhows." 

Just at this moment one bell struck, and 
Hamilton, the senior sub-lieutenant, who 
had been keeping the morning watch, 
entered the gunroom and called for his 
breakfast. | 


CHAPTER I. 


„Some excitement on this morning," he 
remarked laconically. " There's a dhow in 
sight which the skipper believes to be a 
slaver." 

Before anyone could have counted ten, 
the berth was denuded of everyone exeept 
Hamilton, and we had all rushed on deck in 
& perfect fever of excitement. 

On gaining the deck, I saw at once that 
the Castor was going through the water at 
& high rate of speed, and steering in to- 
wards the Arabian coast. which was only 
faintly discernible through the dim huze 
whieh frequently enwraps the land in 
tropical regions. The captain and the 
officer of the wateh were both on the bridge, 
sweeping the offing and the coastline with 
their glasses. 

I ran forward, closely followed by Charlie 
Ross, who was by way of being a great pal 
of mine. Springing on the forecastle ham- 
mock-nettings, we immediately caught sight 
of the vessel which was attracting so much 
attention. Right in a line with our flying- 
boom end, distant several miles, and 
evidently endeavouring to creep in towards 
the shore, was & large dhow, whose lofty 
Јаќееп sail was easily distinguished in the 
full glare of the sun. 

All telescopes were directed towards this 
craft, and the universal opinion was that she 
was a slaver, for she had altered her course 
immediately on perceiving us, and was 
evidently averse to being overhauled. As 
we were scrutinising her through our glasses, 
Dick Downton, the coxswain of Charlie 
Ross's boat, the second cutter, happened to 
pass. 

^ А slaver at last, sir,“ he observed, with 
a quiet chuckle. “I reckon our boat'll have 
summat to say to her by-and-by, Mr. 
Ross.” 

“ I hope so, I'm sure,” answered my friend ; 
“but how do you know she is u slaver, 
Downton ? " 

"Bless you! I knows these gentry well 
enough,” replied the coxswain, stowing away 
his pipe in his cap. “I didn't serve my 
four years out on this station in the old 
Dryad for nothing. Now, Ill just tell you 
what that there craft is a-trying to do, sir. 
There's hardly any breeze, und she knows 
we're arter her und have got steam-power, 
апа so ean overhaul her in less than no 
time; but them bloomin’ Arabs are cute 
chaps enough, and they'll try and tow her 
into shallow water and land their slaves on 
the coast. They knows right well that this 
old hooker won’t poke her nose into four 
fathom of water—that I'll stake my grog 
on!” | 

"Then we may lose her after all!” 
exclaimed Charlie, in a disappointed tone; 


“and those rascally slave-dealers will snap 
their fingers at us." 

“But what would become of the dhow in 
that case?" I demanded of the seaman, for 
a case of this kind had not been amongst ош 
experiences. 

“Bless your heart, sir, they don't car 
about their rotten old dhow. She'd most 
probably go to pieces in the surf, and maybe 
half the slaves would be drowned in (туш 
to reach the shore. The rest of em would b: 
driven inland, and stowed away snugly some 
where till we had left the neighbourhood, ani 
then as likely as not they'd ship 'em of 
again in another vessel, if they could get hold 
of one.“ 

“ Even if we succeed in overhauling then 
they may not fight.“ I observed. 

“When these swabs of Arabs do make ul 
their minds to a scrimmage, they're nasty 
customers, sir," said the coxswain; "butt 
often as not when you jump aboard em- 
which ain't no easy matter, mind vou!“ 
they'll make a show of their assegais and old 
matchlocks, but will be in too great a funk 
to use ет!” н 

“Mr. Rollo!” sang out the captain at thi: 
juncture, “jump below and tell the дшш 
] want him." 

“ Ау, ау, sir." " 

In a few moments the gunner made ht: 
appearance on deck, and the captain desire 
him to load a forecastle gun and be in 
readiness to tire a shot at the dhow as 3007 
as the frigate had got within range. 

The Castor was now gliding very Tl 
through the placid water, which lay like ғ 
vast burnished mirror, bathed in the n 
rays of a fierce sun which was momentan: 
mounting higher in the blue dome overheu: 
the soaring expanse of which was m 
by even the smallest cloudlet. The Rs 
on the water was quite painful, and T" 
heat almost unbearable—the thermo a 
standing at 95 degrees under dou 
awnings. | ott 

The stark calm that prevailed was 0 x 
last much longer. however, for, ded 
astern, we plainly saw the gradual but + 
approach of the diurnal sea-breeze. —- 

À long light ripple upon the water 8 Hn 
that draughts of air were sweeping к "m 
the ofhing; and of course when the dhow * 105 
suils came under their impellent influen, 
her chances of escape would be mater 
heightened. im 

One thing was now of paramount | А 
portance. We must strain every 1 ош 
capture the retreating dhow before a | 
reap the benefits of the rapidly арр" «йу, 
ing breeze, or we should stand a Very ° 
chance. of losing henaltogether, d wor 

The hands were now turned up, att — 
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was pagsed for the crews of the first and 
second cutters to arm themselves and pre- 
pare to go away. To my great delight, I was 
told off to take command of the party going 
in the first-named boat, and at once went 
below to provide myself with sword and 
revolver. The first-lieutenant, Mr. Kenrick, 
was to go in supreme command, with orders 
to demand the dhow’s papers, and, if she 
had none, to detain her—by force if neces- 
sary. 


wee little un," said Tom Riley to 
: young Jock Martin, *and where do 
you hail from, pray? 

At being thus addressed, Jock bridted ap 
and replied shortly. Melbourne, of course.“ 

“То be sure, now; I might have known 
that much, young un, but I thought maybe 
you were fresh from the mother-country, and 
could give a chap a bit of news to flavour his 
mutton-chops like," and, with a merry twinkle 
in his keen grey eyes, Tom Riley gave the 
frying-pan & shake and a toss, and over went 
the said chops on to their other sides, and 
frizzled more gaily than ever. 

A party of men were making a clearing 
some five hundred miles up country, and as 
they were some distance from the nearest so- 
called town they were camping out till their 
work wascompleted. It wasthe dinner hour, 
and the men had kindled fires and were 
cooking their meal as deftly as any woman 
in her kitchen. The day before, a fresh gang 
of clearers had been sent on to hasten the 
work, and amongst the number was Jock 
Martin. He looked of different caste from 
his mates; there was a refinoment which 
naturally showed itself in speech and manner, 
and although his way of dealing with 
personal questions was curt and even rude, 
and he tried so to imitate his companions 
that he might not attract attention, it was 
easy to see that the restless eye and quick 
nervous movements pointed to a mind ill at 
ease. 

Tom Riley detected this at a glance, and 
determined to find out the cause, and stand 
by the young fellow to befriend him, if he 
would let him do во. 

On the whole, the body of clearers at this 
particular spot were not of a badsort. They 
were rough and uncouth in many cases, but 
six of the party belonged to the St. Andrew's 
Club, and were pledged to use their influence 
to help their brothers to live uprightly, and 
themselves to set the example of honest work, 
temperance, and Christian living. And a very 
power for good these men were. Their unity 
of purpose made itself felt, and was a check 
upon the swearing and drinking habits so 
often indulged in by men of that, as well as 
those of a higher, class. 

All the fellows respected Tom Riley. There 
was not an atom of cant about him. He was 
outspoken, it is true, but at the same time 
so full of dry humour and fun that he was 
popular among them all. He could give 
them a rattling good song with a chorus, 
which sometimes raised their spirits 
amazingly, but there was never anything 
ушиңг or coarse in his choice. He often 
settled a dispute with a few of his common- 
sense remarks, and saw the disputants 
sheepishly shake hands and walk off in 
different directions. His racy yarns were 
equal to any old North Sea skipper’s of wide 
renown; and some of his queer storics raised 
shouts and peals of laughter which startled 
every living thing for quite a distance round. 
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Ав Charlie Ross and I were buckling on our 
swords below &nd chatting about the pro- 
spects of а fray, the deep boom of а gun 
resounded from the forecastle, and, rushing 
upon deck, we found that the gunner had 
fired a shot at the flying dhow, which latter 
was now within range. The projectile, how- 
ever, had only struck the water just astern of 
her. 

The sea-breeze had now set in steadily, 
and the uncouth-looking vessel was stagger- 


(To be continued.) 


ing along under its influence at an extra 
ordinary pace. We could see the turbaned 
heads of the Arab crew glancing at us over 
the stern now and then. Above their heads 
the blood-red flag of Zanzibar was flaunting 
defiantly in the breeze. 

" Give her another shot!" sang out the 
captain. “If we don't mind what were 
about we shall miss her." 

“The water is shoaling, sir!” exclaimed 
the first-lieutenant in alarmed tones. 
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TOM. 


And yet, surely as Sunday came round, no 
mutter where he and his mates were situated, 
he braved the sneer and comment of those 
who made a vain boast of “not being 
religious," and invited them a!l to join with 
him in worship, and from the back country 
would rise the sound of hymns once sung in 
the homeland; and simple prayers which 
volced true heart needs ; and readings from 
the Word of God. Often and often a hard 
hand would stealthily brush away a tear, or 
а tremendous cough would tell of & strange 
choking in the throat of one who did not 
care {о be detected so much moved as he 
really was, when “ Rock of ages" or “Just 
as I am" brought back the memories of 
innocent childhood, and happy homes, or 
the Sunday walk to the village church with 
the dear mother and father. 

To young fellows Tom was always drawn, 
and he used all his influence to keep them 
from starting а downhill track, when he saw 
their bent was so inclined. 

It so happened that Tom and Jock were 
working together, and Jock had undertaken 
io cook the potatoes while Tom saw to the 
chops, on this first morning of his arrival, 
when Tom, who had been watching the lad, 
came out with the query with which our 
story opened. 

Nothing daunted by  Jock's evident 
reluctance to open out, Tom talked on as 
the cooking of the meal proceeded. “ Been 
long over here, lad ? ” 

„Nine months or so." 

„Got all you want since you came?“ 

* Well—no, or I shouldn't be here this 
morning." 

“Thought not; but it's early days yet. 
Why, I've been out here fifteen years come 
next Tuesday. I was eighteen years old 
when I landed at Melbourne, and Iam about 
to celebrate my birthday with a cooked 
supper and open-air concert to-morrow night. 
Sounds queer to be talking of birthdays out 
here in the back, don't it. lad? But it keeps 
the memory green, and warms up the other 
chaps who don't get over-much fun out of 
this life. What do you say to giving us à 
quotation, or recitation, or whatsoever you 
like to call it?“ | 

“ГИ think about it, Tom; but don't you 
bother about me; most likely I shall turn in 
earl y." 

“You're not used to clearing, my boy. I 
should say you're more used to your books 
than the hatchet, by the looks of you." 

À startled look came into Jock's face at 
these words, and, hastilv turning round, he 
gave all attention to the dinner which by 
this time was ready. 

Work over the following day, the men of 
the clearing gathered round the hut Tom 
Riley was sharing with Jock Martin. Anda 
merry evening they spent there, taking their 
share in the cooking of the hot supper, and 
even adding to its supply from their own 
rations and extras,“ of which they 


generally brought a little store with them 
when they camped out. 

The meal over and the pipes “put on," 
the concert began, and if it was a literal 
al fresco, it provoked mirth and fun, and 
they wound up with three cheers for King 
Edward vir. and the old homeland, with a 
regular volley for Tom Riley, and withal ther 
turned into their huts with clear heads and 
in good humour. 

During the proceedings a settler of some 
twenty years’ standing, on being called upon 
{ог a song, had given them The old folks 
at home," and as it ended Tom noticed Jock 
slip quietly into the hut under pretence of 
looking for some matches, but all fun and 
life had died out of his face for the rest of 
the time, and ав soon as he could he threv 
himself down and, with a short“ Good-night," 
feigned sleep. But the look of the lad had 
so taken hold of Tom’s mind that for once 
he failed to fall into the usual deep sleep o 
the healthy working man. For about an 
hour he lay thinking how he could reach the 
heart of the boy and win his confidence, for 
he felt sure he needed a friend and adviser 
at this very point, if he were to be prevented 
the reckless start downhill which he had 
seen so many take. And all this time à 
restless tossing and occasional mutter tol 
him his companion was awake too. With à 
prayer for the right word to be given bim. 
Tom waited a little longer, and then quieti 
said, “Jock, what's up with you to-night. 

"Oh, I don't know. Why in the world 
did that fellow sing that song? Why couldnt 
he sing something else ? ” 

“What song, my boy? The old folks al 
home’? ” 

“ Yes, of course.” 

* Well, I think it’s an uncommonly pretty 
thing; but rather choky to some of us, СЄ 
tainly. Don’t you fancy it?” 

“I should just think I don’t. It seem 
to be eating into my brain — the old folks 
the old folks'—oh dear! it's awful.“ 

“ Jock,” said Tom, as a sudden inspiral 
seemed to seize him, ** you've got sone Ж 
folks at home,’ and you've left them 1" 


۰ Ww 
much of a hurry, boy. and you dont kp 


what's happened to them, and they ol 
know what's happened to you, and youre” 
in a twirl over it; but you're not gong es 
in; no, that youre not. Am I right? td 
But not another word could Tom get | y 
Jock that night, and so, giving it up Dn 
hour, he fell asleep. And Jock . 
lay still in misery of mind till daybreak, 2" 
then fell off to sleep too. ART. 
The next day, just before “knocking 
before we turn in to-night, lad? 7 and О 
surprise Jock accepted the invitation i 
even seemed pleased at the ple an 
Accordingly, leaving the rest of thc okin: 
who were standing about in knots pu o. 
‚апа chatting, or doing the odds and € whe 
things which fall to the lot of those 
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: young fellow about my 


she always 
me, and when I started in the 
~ always carried a tasty dinner along with me. 


have to be their own housekeepers for weeks 
at a time, Tom and Jock made their way 
towards Loaf Hill, some three miles distant 
from where they were working. They went 
some little way with few remarks, and those 
only of an ordinary character, when “a 
silence that can be felt” came between 
them, and it remained unbroken until Tom, 
with an evident effort and speaking huskily, 
said, Lad, I asked you to соте out hither 
that I might tell you somewhat." 

“I thought as much,” said Jock, but not 
at all ungraciously, and, so encouraged, Tom 
went on: 

„I'm going to unfold a leaf of my youth 
that is painful telling and painful hearing, 
my boy. I keep it sealed, as a rule, but 
maybe you will not object to hearing it, and 
I give it to you in contidence. It is a matter 
which has left a scar on my memory which 
time never effaces, and I would fain ne'er 
mention the past, unless the telling of it can 
help a brother." Tom's voice grew intense 
and stern, and he turned his face away to 
hide the working of the features which told 
of the emotion within. 

"Boy," he said, after ancther silence 
which lasted some minutes, "when I was 
your age (which I suppose is about seventeen) 
I was working with a blacksmith at Fladstone, 
in Norfolk. My home was in a village some 
two miles away, but, being young and hearty, 
I made nothing of the walk to and fro each 
day, save Sunday. I was getting along 
bravely and had a good muster, and I did 
my best to serve him well. Work became 
plentiful, and so my master engaged another 
age, and we soon 
became chums. My mother was one of the 
dearest creatures on this earth, and I loved 
her truly, but I took queer ways of showing 
it sometimes, I fear. She never worried a 
fellow with questions or held the rein too 
tight, and yet she ruled in the old home. 
She had no mind for the new-fangled rela- 


, tions between children and parents which 


were beginning to exist, wherein father and 
son, and mother and daughter, appear to 
change places. When I came home at night 
had everything comfortable for 
morning I 


But whenever Sunday came, all work had to 
cease, and together we went—she and I and 
the others at home—to the village church, 


. Where the old pastor made us feel we were 


all wanted and welcome. Never а Sunday 


ended but we gathered in the front parlour 


and sang some hymns. Sometimes a neigh- 
bour or two would drop in and join us, 


.' and we always ended up with * Abide with 


, me. 


" My new mate— Phil Crowley—lived in 
another village, but, seeing I had taken 
Such a fancy to him, my mother invited him 
to spend a week-end with me. That was the 

ginning of my trouble, Jock. Mother 
took no sort of а liking to the young fellow. 
He was too uppish in his ways and too 


^. boastful in his talk for her, and she told me 


I had better be on my guard. I laughed at 


. her,and held on my way. But she was right, 
my boy, she was right; for Phil got a power 


^. Over me, and made me feel I was too bound 


^' down at home, and that 


u young fellow 


E ought to have his liberty, and so on, and so 
n, till I began to rebel and take my own way, 


and when he wanted me to vo part of the 


*^ way home with him, and on the way sug- 


rested just a glass of ale,’ I weak] 


. yielded, and in consequence reached home 
^ later than usual. 


Set a ball rolling, boy. and off it goes. A 


sin won't stand on one leg any more than a 


lie ү and I began a course of deception 
wit 


my mother I hate to look back upon. 


I believe now, lad, that Honour thy father 
and thy mother is binding as long as a 


chap has a father ога mother, and it ne'er 
brought a son any good when he went dead 
against the right and deceived a good 
mother. 

“ Well, I must not make my story too long, 
Jock, as we have 800n to turn back to the 
clearing. It is needless to Say that, as the 
weeks passed, Phil and I became more often 
visitors at the inn on his road home, and 
we found our way into the inn-parlour for а 
game of bagatelle, and во forth. We were 
Very young; und had it not been that 


There's а divinity doth shape our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will" 


(there's a mine of truth 
which I came across on a bit of paper one 
day, Jock), I do believe we should have 
gone to the bad altogether, but we were 
held back. 

“ Well, my mother suspected mischief, and 
no wonder, poor soul for I can see how 
fractious and curt I grew with her, and she 
was always that patient and sweet that my 
words must have cut like a knife. At last she 
could bear it no longer. For several nights I 
had been later than usual, and when she once 
asked why, I had to make up some paltry 
reason which I could see she didn't believe. 
She made up her mind at any cost to find 
out the truth, and, if she could, to rescue me 
from the bad habits she knew I was forming. 
АП this I learnt afterwards. 

“ 16 was a terribly cold morning when I 
left home, the ground was frozen hard, and as 
I went out of the door mother called out 
‘Goodbye, Tom. Ве back as soon as you can 
to-night.’ Seven o'clock came, and we left 
work, so I might easily have been home by 
half-past seven, but I turned the wrong way, 
as usual. It seems my mother waited till 
long past the time I might be expected, and 
then dressed herself and slipped out to find 
me. She went along the road I ought to 
have come, but, of course, she did not meet 
me. It was bitterly cold, but the moon was 
shining as it can shine at its full, on a frosty 
night, in the country. 

“There was a pond to be passed on the 
way, and the moon shone on the water so 
brightly that my mother seemed fairly 
dazzled, and her mind being so full of me, 


in those two lines, 


and not seeing she was getting off the road, . 


she walked right into the cold water. She 


floundered about and struggled, until she 


managed, somehow, to grip a bush on the 
bank, and with tremendous effort got out. 
In all her dripping clothes, heavy with the 
weight of water, she had to drag herself the 
whole distance back home. How she did it 
will ever bea mystery. When she got indoors 
her outer things were frozen. She was put 
to bed and everything possible done to pre- 
vent the ill effects which seemed inevitable. 
'Tis true she did not die then, but she never 
was herself again, for she fell into consump- 
tion and faded before our eyes. Jock, I am 
not going to try to tell you of myself I can't 
I feit a murderer. I was nearly crazed, but, 
lad, before she died I knew she had forgiven 
me, and some measure of peace had come 
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into my soul, because, like the prodigal, I had 
said, ‘I will arise and go to my Father, 
and will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven, and before thee,’ and He, too, 
had said to my breaking heart Thy sins 
pr are many are forgiven, for His Name's 
sake.’ 

“ When she was gone I could not remain 
at home, and so I came out here, and her 
blessed memory, and the memory of my sin, 
have been an untold help in keeping me 
straight. I shall never go back to England, 
as I have only one brother there now, and he 
is married, and seems to hold no particular 
wish to see me, and the others are all 
scattered. Jock, my dear boy, can you 
wonder if I would stay other young fellows 
from like sin and misery ?" and here poor 
Tom fairly groaned with the sad remem- 
brances his own words had called up. 

Jock looked up hastily as Tom ceased 
speaking, and, laying his hand on the strong 
man's arm. said in a low voice, tremulous 
with deep feeling, * Thanks, Tom, for telling 
me all this. My story is not like yours, and 
I trust it will not have as sad an ending. 
You guessed right, I am more nsed to books 
and pen than а hatchet. I hated the desk 
in the office at home, and as my father would 
not consent to my taking up more congenial 
work, I cleared my Post-Office Savings Bank 
account and left home, and mado ту way to 
Melbourne. I can see now I was only а 
foolish, hot-headed fellow. Ihad better have 
stuck to my work, whether I liked it or not, 
but I had got in with companions who made 
me think I was hardly done by, and one of 
them told me his uncle in Melbourne would 
supply me with work exactly to my 
mechanical taste. But no such thing 
happened, and in despair I had to take 
whatever turned up, and here I am now 
working for a living on the clearing. The 
worst of it is, I've never written home, and I 
fear my mother will die of the anxiety my 
foolish temper and act have caused.” 

“Leok here, Jock, my boy, take my 
advice, and as soon as we get back to a post- 
town let the first thing you do be to write 
a letter to tell your people of your where- 
abouts, and then wait. Maybe, you had 
better work on here till such time as you 
seem called back to old England ; but see 
here, we are back in sight of the huts, and if 
our walk saves you from future regret it has 
been worth the taking,” and with a hearty 
hand-grip the two strolled into different 
groups of their companions, who were begin- 
ning to wonder where Tom Riley had gone 
for so long. 

There was joy in an English home when 
the letter so eagerly desired came after а 
twelvemonth's awful suspense. And the 


tone of it was such that the mother-heart, 
at least, was full of gratitude to God for 
restoring her boy, and there was а blessing 
sought for the unknown Tom Riley who had 
been the meaus of bringing about the happy 
result, if not of immediate reunion, yet of 
rcnewed intercourse. 


F. H. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 
PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON THE ART OF LEGERDEMAIN. 


By Сксп, Н. BULLIVANT, 


Author of “ How to become a Ventriloquist," ** The Practical Valentine Vor," * Mysteries of Clairvowanoe," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER IV.—RIMPLE WAYS OF PERFORMING GOOD CARD TRICKS—TRICKS WITH HANDKERCHIEFS, ETC. 


r very early days cards have played no 

inconsiderable part in the magician's 
répertoire, and this is doubtless due to two 
things— firstly, playing-cards are found almost 
everywhere, and then nearly everyone knows 
something about them. Space will not 
permit me to go into descriptions of corre- 
sponding sleights with cards as with coins, as 
they are much more difficult to acquire, but 
there are some good tricks for the accom- 
plishment of which only a little dexterity 
and neatness are required. 


To Name all the Cards in a Pack. 


This is somewhat amateurish, and a trick 
which may easily be performed, yet I give it 
here on account of its effect, for although 
common enough to those who know anything 
of card tricks, it always seems to commend 
itself to the spectators. The performer 
borrows, and offers to be shuffled, a pack of 
ordinary playing-cards. He then announces 
that by the sense of touch alone he will 
name every card in the pack, holding them 
behind him in order to prove that he does 
not see them, and then drawing them out 
one at а time. 

However, the first card he names is 
generally wrong—that is because the spirits 
are not in attendance—but in every other 
case the card, asit is drawn, is named unfail- 
ingly. Now, for this trick neither prepared 
cards nor preparations of any kind are 
required. You receive the pack, hold it 
behind you, drawing off the first card, which 
you either ask a member of your audience to 
name or you make a guess at its identity, in 
which latter case you are almost sure to be 
wrong; but the former method is preferable, as 
you can conscientiously ask some one to name 
the top card—just to see whether he knows 
a card when it is placed before him. Again 
you put the pack behind you, but as you took 
the precaution last time of placing a card at 
the bottom of the pack in such a position 
that when the whole pack was held in front 
of you, the faces of the cards being turned 
towards the audience, you also had turned 
towards yourself the face of a card, and, 
moreover, when requesting the identity of the 
first, you took the added and very necessary 
precaution of glancing at the one facing you 
(let us say, for example, that it was the three 
of hearts); when you bring this card (the 
three of hearts) to the top of the pack and 
again turn over the bottom card, it is very 
evident you will have no difficulty in telling 
the spectators that the card facing them is 
the three of hearts, and again taking note of 
the card now facing you, you are equally 
certain of being right next time. In brief, 
what you have in your hands when the pack 
is held in front of you is this: all the cards 
except one turned with their faces towards 
the audience. and one, the bottom card, 
turned with its back to the audience—i.e. 
with its face towards you. Thus you are 

abled to name every one correctly, and a 


little practice will make this a very quick and 
effective trick. 


Another Method of Naming a Card. 
As before, the pack is shuffled. Holding 


the curds face downwards in your right hand 


you pull them down an inch or so, one by 
one, asking some one looking on to tell you 
at which card to stop. Immediately upon 
saying the word Stop!” you draw off the 
cards at the place mentioned, exhibit the, 
selected one and then announce you are 
prepared to say which card it was. This is 
very easy of accomplishment. As the shuf- 
fled cards are handed back to you, again 
cut them—for safety's sake, you add— 
noticing, however, what card is at the 
bottom. 

Now, with them face downwards, you com- 
тепсе to draw them down with a finger of 
the left hand ; but while so doing you also 
draw down the known bottom card to the 
same extent аз those above. Оп hearing 
the word “ Stop!“ you draw off the top cards, 
with the bottom one at the same time, so 
that when you hold the cards up the one 
apparently selected is your known card. 


Cards by Reflection. 


А trick even simpler than that just men- 
tioned, but which frequently is productive 
of much mystification, is one by which the 
conjurer convinces his audience that when he 
takes & pack of cards and holds them before 
а person's eyes he can tell what each card is ; 
and quite naturally they believe that he does 
it by observing the reflection in the eyes— 
until they try it for themselves and find they 
&re wrong. 

The way to do the trick is this: With the 
pack (previously shuffled) in the left hand, 
and a person facing you, take out any card, 
holding it straight in front of you before the 
person's eyes. You can now tell what that 
card is, not by seeing through the back, but 
by applying pressure to the top and bottom 
edges so that it assumes & concave form, the 
back bending towards you, with the result 
that one of the lower corners is visible to you 
although the card is being held almost 
Straight in front. Try this on anyone who 
doesn't know the secret: it will greatly 
perplex him. 


TRICKS WITH HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Of late years these have been very popular, 
evidently on account of the many pleasing 
effects which a little ingenuity. will produce. 
Like feats with coins and cards, these are to be 
recommended, as all the apparatus required 
is quite portable; and they have this advan- 
tage over the former kind of tricks, that they 
are equally suitable for both drawing-room 
and stage exhibition. 

For general use, small coloured silk 
handkerchiefs about eight or nine inches 


square аге advised. If not bought ready. 
made, а yard each of red, blue, and yellow 
will provide sufficient material to make a 
supply for some seusons, at a total cost of not 
much more than three shillings. 

A decided acquisition to the above will be 
two or three Union-Jacks of different sizes, 
the largest being about twenty-tour inches by 
eighteen. 

Dyeing Ertraordinary. 

The conjurer, having first turned back his 
sleeves and shown his hands perfectly empty, 
makes & few preliminary observations: 

* Ladies and gentlemen, — With your kind 
permission I will endeavour to bring to your 
notice а few feats of sleight-of-hand, involving 
particularly the use of handkerchiefs. Now, 
for my first experiment I shall take a small 
piece of tissue-paper which I shall light." 
(He strikes match and lights paper.) Lou 
will agree with me that if you light paper it 
burns much better. I shall next rub these 
burnt ashes between my hands—so!”’ and, 


Fic. 17. 


suiting the action to the words, he rubs them 
away, producing in their stead a small red 
silk handkerchief. 

He then continues as follows: Now, fora 
considerable time I have earned my living by 
conjuring. I will now show you how I dye 
by conjuring. Taking the red pocket-hand- 
kerchief in my hand thus, I roll it into a 
ball, pass my wand over it, when lo! it has 
changed in colour to yellow. Having been 
successful in this part of my trick, I will now 
show you how from this one article I produce 
several. For this purpose I take a sheet of 
newspaper, showing back and front so that 
you may not think it is prepared, wrap up the 
handkerchief into a small bundle, break open 
the package, and you see we have not the 
original yellow handkerchief alone, but three 
more of the same colour. These I pas: 
round for your examination." 

This really smart trick is not at all 
difficult of performance ; the part which needs 
& little dexterity is the changing of the red to 
theyellow. Now, you may have wondered how 
the first handkerchief was obtained. The 
whole thing is simplicity itself. On your 
table you have & box of matches, the part 
containing the matches being pushed out 
about an inch. In the space thus afforded by 
the cover is.placed the small red silk. folded 
neatly-into small compass. (See fig. 17.) 
You pick up the matches with one hand, the 


piece of paper with the other. 
you have struck the match you close the box, 
the result being that the handkerchief is 
forced into the hand, where it is ** palmed." 
Then, rubbing the ashes together, this is 
apparently produced from them. 

Thus for the first part of the trick. The 
next is slightly more difticult, and for it you 
must have concealed up your waistcoat a 
yellow silk rolled into а ball. Shaking out 
the red one, you announce you will change 
its eclour, at the same time transferring it 
to the left hand. However, as you walk 
back to your place (for whilst talking you 
have moved towards the spectators) you 
stuff the red handkerchief up your waistcoat, 
quickly bringing down the yellow. As this 
is done during the momentary cover afforded 
by the turning of your back it will pass 
quite unnoticed, and as you hold the hand 
into which the red handkerchief was origin- 
ally put, closed, your audience naturally 
imagine it still to be there—in reality it 
contains the other one, which, with a little 
suitable patter, you produce. Now for the 
last part. 

Although both sides of the newspaper are 
shown, it is a prepared one, made by pasting 
one sheet on top of another, the edges only 
being stuck together; but, before you close 
all the sides up, the three yellow silks, folded 
as flat as possible, are introduced. If care is 
taken with the work the paper will have the 
appearance of one selected at random. As 
soon as the one handkerchief is wrapped up, 
the newspaper may be broken open, and the 
four silks taken out and passed round for 
examination. 


The Expanding Union-Jack. 


This trick is generally popular with both yi 


adult and juvenile audiences. Before pro- 
ceeding to explain how it is done I will 
briefly describe it. The magician, showing 
his hands to contain nothing, produces a 
small Union-Jack, about ten inches long and 
seven or eight wide. This he rolls up into 
з ball, rubs it between his hands, when, on 
shaking it out, it is found to have increased 
to almost twice its original size. It has, 
however, in the centre a small hole, to 
which the conjurer casually draws attention. 
This ball the performer takes in his hand 
and closes it up, saying he will throw the 
handkerchief invisibly into a pocket of one 
of the spectators. It vanishes from his 
hand, but, as no one can find it in any pocket, 
the entertainer suggests that perhaps it may 
have flown into the candle burning on his 
table. He thereupon picks up the candle 
and wraps it in a piece of paper, which he 
gives toa boy to hold. Meanwhile—to make 
sure (?)—he searches for the missing article 
among his audience, but, as all efforts to 
trace the handkerchief in that direction fail, 
he opens the package to see whether it is 
inside the candle. Tothe amazement of all, 
when the paper is undone the candle has 
disappeared, and in its place is the large 
Union-Jack. 

To perform this trick properly the conjurer 
should provide himself with a chair, covered 
by an antimacassar, in order to avoid reveal- 
ing the servante which is fixed behind. 

On this servante is a large-sized Union- 
Jack rolled up into & ball and fixed together 
witha pin. (Вее fig. 18.) The conjurer takes 
the small Union-Jack in his hand, remarking 
that he will attempt to increase its size. To 
this effect he rolls it up, makes the “pass,” 
pretending to put it in the left hand, instead 
retaining it palmed " in the right, which 
he allows to hang near the chair. This 
affords an opportunity for dropping ball No. 1 
and picking up the large one, previously 
mentioned, the audience meanwhile thinking 
the small Union-Jack is still in the closed 
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As soon as 


left hand. This little.mancuvre will not 
take more than a fraction of a second, 


. but it will give the conjurer an excellent 
opportunity for showing his tact in the matter 


of “ patter” at a necessary moment. 
Both hands are now brought together and, 
after an instant’s rubbing, the large Union- 


Jack is shaken out. This in its turn is 
rolled up, the performer turns his back to find 
something to wrap the silk in (this move- 
ment is only a subterfuge), but while doing 
so he slips the ball up his waistcoat. As he 
sees no paper he holds up his closed hand 
in which the Union-Jack is still supposed 
to be, and says, Very well, I will throw it 
into the pocket of some lady or gentleman. 
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Presto! Go! You observe it has disappeared 
from my hand," as he exhibits that member 
perfectly empty. Then he turns to the candle, 
which is a specially prepared one and may 
be made in the following manner: Procure a 
sheet of stiff cartridge-paper ав near as 
possible in colour matching ап ordinary wax 
candle. Cut a piece about seven inches by 
four, rolling it up into а cylinder the size of 
а candle. Next glue down the edge, insert 
in one end a small piece of candle, stick the 
whole into a candlestick, and light. Appa- 
rently you have an ordinary candle burning : 
in reality it is almost entirely ап empty 
cylinder. Now, into this empty cylinder has 
previously been put a Union-Jack correspond- 
ing in every respect to the large one (even to 
the small hole in it) ; the candle (?) is wrapped 
in the newspaper, and when the performer 
fails to find the vanished article among his 
audience, he removes the paper package from 
the lad's hand and unceremoniously screws 
it up—thus showing that the wax candle 
has disappeared, while, ав he breaks open the 
paper cylinder, he pulls out the substitute 
Union-Jack which all believe, especially ав 
it has in it the identical hole, to be the one 
originally used. 
(To be continued.) 
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A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES BY FOOTBALL EXPERTS. 


IV. - HOW TO RUN A CLUB. 


By J. BEVERIDGE, Hon. Secretary of the Millwall Football Club. 


Wm the constant alterations of the foot- 

ball laws, captains who have not much 
opportunity to see first-class play must often 
be at a loss. It is во, I know, even with a 
first class club, and what then must it be in 
the multitude of junior clubs that are con- 
tinually springing up. 

One of the most important things in 
starting а club is to see that the captain is 
an experienced player, able to take command 
of the team, and also not hesitating to make 
changes when the necessity for them arises. 
He will usually in Association football have 
to decide upon the composition of the team, 
and he should have the assistance of the 
committee, and, so far as football is concerned, 
a young captain must have patience and good 
temper. 

He will, at the beginning of the season, 
constantly make up his mind to improve his 
team by all sorts of changes and experiments, 
and here the test of his ability comes in. 
Then he must know not only the duties of 
his own position on the field of play but also 
that of others—who is the best for back 
and half -back, and who is the best for 
goal; and, bearing in mind the fact that a 
number of injuries, though mostly of a trivial 
character, will occur, he must know the value 
of reserve men for the position. As to the 
field of play, it will be found a hard matter 
always to keep calm, but the success of 
the club will depend very much upon 
the choice of both а captain and vice-captain 
having this quality. If they are backed up 
by & strong committee, not too large, and 
perhaps by а secretary who is not a player, 
there should not be many difficulties. 

And now comes the question, “ Shall you 
join a league?" I like the idea of boys 
joining а league, and if the purpose is to 
provide games against teams of the same 
calibre as themselves it is a very good thing 
indeed, and even if they only try for honour to 
be the head of their league itis a good thing. 
One difficulty, however, presents itself, and 
that is with regard to players. There may 
be a number of players who are nearly equal 
and who expect to play. Well, in that case 
try and give as many matches as possible ; 
and let the secretary remember that all 
competitions in which the club engages 
are properly sanctioned. Now, on the field 
of play the captain has full control of his 
team and also directs the play, and, while he 
should be a leader, he should set a good 
example by remembering that the referee 
should have his support, and that, however 
mucb he may think the referee is wrong, he 
should support him in every possible way. 

The referee decides everything, the lines- 
men being his assistants, whose decisions he 
can overrule. He must keep the score and 
also the time, and can allow for time wasted 
and stop the game as he thinks fit, though 
in the case of the game abruptly terminating 
he is bound to report the fact to the local or 
national Association within three days. As 
regards rougb play, the referee has absolute 
discretion. Where he considers the conduct 
of a player dangerous or likely to cause 
injury he сап award а free kick. In doing 
so he should caution the offender, and, if the 
offence is repeated, order the player off the 
field of play, and the matter must be reported 
to headquarters. But the captain also 
should bring before the notice of his 
committee any conduct on the part of a 
member of his club which is likely to bring 
the game into disrepute. Use all means in 


your power to stop the practice of players 
using bad language or abusing the referee 
on or off the field. The captain will have to 
see that his players are properly instructed 
with reference to the game. Апа a great 
deal of bother sometimes arises from the fact 
that captains do not know much about the 
rules, and particularly in junior matches. 

When the play is carried on in the middle 
of the field, that is between the goals, a great 
responsibility rests with the captain. As 
the game progresses, he will watch for weak 
places in the enemy's ranks, and direct 
the play into these places. At all points 
he must be quick to avail himself of 
opportunities, and when once his team gets 
the upper hand he must see that they are in 
a position to keep it. The captain should 
give the strongest support not only to his 
players, but to all connected with the game. 
The referee, after all, is very much like the 
umpire of the cricket-field, and should have 
every support possible. If you wish to 
play short time he must be notified, and 
the arrangement can only be made by the 
agreement of both captains. Many players, 
when the whistle sounds for the start, run 
inside the ten yards circle. This is wrong, 
as the game commences with the kick-off, 
not with the referee’s signal. In competitions 
where, after a drawn game, an extra half-hour 
is necessary, the captains must toss again for 
choice of ends, and play must be a quarter of 
an hour each way. 

One of the chief supports of your club in 
matches will certainly be the goal-keeper. 
Now, what may he do and what may he not 
do? He may within his own half of the 
field of play use his hands, but shall not 
carry the ball. And carrying by the goal- 
keeper is taking more than two steps while 
holding the ball, or bouncing it on the hand. 
The goal-keeper must not “walk about” 
bouncing the ball on the 
hand. After the second 
step he must be penalised. 
Bouncing the ball on the 
ground is not considered 
“ carrying.” The goal- 
keeper must not handle the 
ball in his opponents’ half of 
the field of play. If by a 
long throw from his own 
half the goal-keeper throws 
the ball through the oppo- 
nents’ goal it will be a goal 
kick and not a goal. 

For ‘carrying ” the ball, 
the penalty is a free kick 
and not a penalty kick. 

The goal-keeper may 
bounce the ball out on the 
ground, or he may run out 
throwing the ball up and 
catching it (as far as the 
half-way line), providing 
that, in the latter case, he 
does not take more than two 
steps while holding or bounce- 
ing the ball on the hand. 
He should, however, notice 
the alteration in Law 10, 
which allows an opponent 
tio charge him when he is 
outside the six yards semi- 
circle. 

The goal-keeper must not 
becharged when he is hold- 
ing the ball or when it 
is passed outside the goal 


area. But if he obstructs ап opponent, 
he may be charged. See to it that the 
goal-keeper is not unfairly charged, as he 
has so little chance of protecting himself 
when his attention is engaged with a coming 
shot. 

Cover your goal-keeper as much as possible. 
Goal-keepers should note the fact that they 
may now be charged when they leave their 
goal area. This is a most important altera. 
tion. So long as a goal-keeper does not 
stick to the ball, or obstruct an opponent, he 
is protected under the laws when within 
his goal area. Get rid of the ball at once 
is naturally the best advice that can be given 
him. 

Note the change here from previous 
seasons. It was then “actual contact with 
the ball" (a very nice point to decide). Now 
it is holding the ball," which is very plain 
and gives the goal-keeper more protection. 

A goal cannot be scored from a free kick, 
kick off, corner kick, or goal kick, if the ball 
goes through the goal without touching any 
player on either side. With regard to the 
other players, the general rules apply, and 
the club should see that they endeavour to 
make themselves acquainted with the rules, 
and then they will be able to be a source of 
real strength. Of courae, а great difficulty is 
the amateur referee, and his life is not a 
very happy one. Let some of your club go 
sometimes to neighbouring matches, so that 
they may have practical knowledge and 
gradually qualify themselves for giving de- 
cisions, and for this they want experience of 
first-class play. The Referees’ Association 
are now giving illustrated - lectures over 
London, and they will be a very great help 
indeed to young people who care to attend 
them. It is usually a successful club that 
has educated players versed in the literature 
of the game. 


A Christmas Goose! 


COMPLETION OF TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS OF THE“ . B. O. P. 


* 
TESTIMONY BY WELL-KNOWN PUBLIC 
MEN, WITH HELPFUL WORDS TO 
Our READERS. 


[Continued from page 197.) 


(From the Headmaster of the Leys School, 
Cambridge.) 
Sept 23, 1903. 
My Dran S1r,—In response to your request 
I send your readers a few words of message. 
A quarter of a century of such high-toned 
successful work as yours is indeed something 
to make your heart glow with pleasure. 
1 am yours sincerely, 
W. T. А. BARBER. 


To the Boys who read the “ Boy's 
Own Paper." 

You are young Englishmen. Your race 
has a world-wide power. Be worthy of the 
empire of influence which your fathers have 
handed down to you. Love adventure, be 
brave, scorn а lie, hate the unclean, govern 
yourselves that you may be fit to govern 
others. Be gentlemen. The true way to 
succeed in that is to be Christian. As 
Christian gentlemen take your orders from 
your God and then fulfil them, however hard, 
in His strength and for His sake. 

W. T. A. BARBER, 
The Leys School. 


(trom Dr. McClure, Headmaster of Mill 
-Hill School.) 

Mill Hill School, x. w.: Sept. 24, 1903. 
Dran Mr: Ebprrog—I learn with very 
great pleasure that you are completing your 
twenty-fifth annual volume, and I congratu- 
late you and your readers on the event. I 
am personally indebted to you, for I know 
that several generations of schoolboys at 
Mill Hill have read and enjoyed the B.O.P.” 
With best wishes for you апа your 

numerous readers, 
I remain very truly yours. 
J. D. MeCLunx. 


(From the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Durham.) 
Auckland Castle, Bishop Auckland : 
Sept. 25, 1903. 

Mx Dear Sn, —A month ago you wrote to 
me, telling me of your completión of the 
twenty-fifth year of the Boy's Own Paper.“ 

By accident, due to my absence from home, 
I have only this week seen your letter. 

If it is not too late, let me send you now 
the heartiest possible message of God- 
speed. 

A small regiment of nephews of mine and 
other young friends have been in days now 
past constant and eager readers of the paper, 

4 ns often and often have I looked at it with 
hem. 

I cannot but wish all success, for our 
Master's sake, to & work so perfectly adapted 
to win boys’ attention and interest, and to 
do them good in every way and on every side 
of their life. 

Sincerely yours, 
HANDLEY DIRHAM. 
G. A. Hutchison, Esq., 
Editor. 


(From the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Hereford, 
the Rev, Dr. Percival, formerly Head- 
master of Rugby School.) 


Dun Sm, You wrote me for a word of 
guidanee or suggestion to boys and young men 
on certain questions of conduct. My reply 
8 easily written. 


us with information about him. 


The Boy's Own Papert. 


To every young man or boyI would say, . 


Your chief ambition is to be manly, to quit 
you like a man; well then, make it Christian 
manliness. 

If you keep yourself pure in heart and 
speech and conduct, and show yourself un- 
selfish, generous, public-spirited, and are not 
afraid always and everywhere to say, “1 
don’t drink and I never bet or gamble,” and 
if you have the strength to live by this rule, 
you will not be far from the true manliness 
of an English gentleman. 

Believe me, yours very truly, 
; J. HEREFORD. 


Dr. H. Grattan GUINNESS writes, under 
date of Sept. 29, from Harley House, Bow 
Road, £.: "My youngsters delight greatly 
in your periodical, and tell me there is no 
publication like it. . . . Your labour for the 
lads, your paper for the boys, has our every 
good wish." 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 626. 
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| WHITE. | 11+11=22 pieces. 


Black to play and win. 

This position occurred in a game which 
will be given in our next Chess Column. 

Solution of No. 625.—1, Kt —Kt 4 ch., 
K—B 4. 2, Q-Q 4ch., and 3, B mates. 

J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn have published 
& book of 176 pages on the celebrated Indian 
problem of the year 1845. They believe 
that the composer is not an Indian named 
Shagird, but is the Rev. Mr. Loveday, an 
Englishman who lived in Delhi, and died 
there about the year 1850. Somebody in 
Delhi ought to make inquiries, and relatives 
of the reverend gentleman might kindly favour 
The book 
contains valuable historical notes about the 
old composers, H. Bolton, A. d'Orville, J. 
Brede, A. Anderssen, J. Brown, F. Healey, 
J. G. Campbell, T. Herlin, S. Loyd, A. 
Nowotny, J. Plachutta, and others; also 
interesting remarks about the editors, St. 
Amant, Staunton, Portius, Mangelsdorf, 
Dufresne, Lange, etc. 

The authors draw attention to certain 
points on the board, such as intersecting 
points of two pieces. The lines of a Rook 
on g6 and a Bishop on f4 meet at d6; a Kt 
at d4 meets the line of the R at c6 or e6; 
and if at a8 meets the Bishop’s line at e7; 
tbe King at е7 acts on the two lines at 46, 
e6, and f6; and a Pawn at b5 intersects in 
its march the line of the R at b6. 

The Indian problem is a four-mover of 
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8+5=13 pieces, but is better as a three- 
mover thus: White, К-К B 2; R—Q вд. ; 
B—K R6; P—K Kt 4. Black, K—K 5; Ps 
—K 2 and 4. The B moves to B sq., and 
then the R to Q 2, thus the “ critical point” 
is the square 42. There are many versions, 
the best is a four-mover by W. A. Shinkman, 
thus: White, K—Q 2; R—Q Kt 2; B—K 
B6; P—K 4. Black, K—Q B 5; Ps—Q B 
4, О 5,and K 3. A fine three-mover is by W. 
Martindale: White, K—Q Kt 6; R—K B 6; 
B—Q Kt 4; Ps—Q B 2 and 4, Q 2 and K 4. 
Black, K—Q 5; Ps—Q Kt 2 and K 4. А 
new one, & three-mover by Kohtz and Kockel- 
korn, shows а pure mate, thus: White, K— 
Q Kt 3; R—Q B 6; Bs—K B 4 and K Kt 6; 
P—K Kt 2. Black, K—Q 5; Ps—Q 4 and K 
Kt 5. We will quote other problems from 
the book, which can be obtained from А. Stein, 
of Potsdam near Berlin. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. L B.—Your suggestions will be taken into consider- 
ation. 

R. W.—J. Wainwright's four-mover is free from the 
dual mate, thus: White, K—Q Kt sq.: Q—K КЗ; 
Kt—K Kt sq. Black, K-K 4; Ps—Q 3, 4, 5, K 3, 
5. K B 3, 4. and 5. (The K in a »quare of Ps.) 

О. T. B.—That self-mute in 240 moves is unfair, for it 
requires a seconu white Q. It is fair, anu louger 
still, thus: White, К-К Kc 8; Q—K7; RR /: 
B—Q R 4; P- B4. Black, K- Rt 7; R- R8 
апа K R 6; Bs--Q B 8 and K R 5; Kts—Q sq aud 
K R 8q. ; Psa—Q R 4,67, Q ВЗ, K Кеб, 7, aud KR 6. 
Self-mate in 255 moves. 


— 0.0. — 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Firto ANNUAL SERIES.) 


Descriptive Competition. 
„Christmas Fun.“ 


Prize 108. 6d. 
К. A. H. GoopvEAn, Tune Street, Barnsley, Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(.Vames stand ín order of merit.) 


John В. Wheatcroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Shefficid ; 
John Crawford, Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, New 
Zealand; Alice A. Milner, Headenbam, Rectory, 
Bungay ; J. Alexander Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, 
New Zealand; Brian Alfred Harris, Ouk Cottage, 
Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; G. C. Cumins, Westbury, 
Tasmania; Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 Sydenham 
Road North, Croydou, Surrey: Ernest James Doble, 
Unley, South Australia; Gladys E. Little, Astolat, 
Riversdale Road, Camberwell, Meibourne, Australia; 
Hilda F. Moore, School House, West Deau, Chichester ; 
Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Stree:, Cape Town, 
Oape Colony; Wilfrid James Lewis, 62 Oaktliorpe 
Road, Oxford ; Howuru M. Ashley, Jr., Airedaic, Ferry- 
bridge, Yorks; A. Poweil Morgan, 151 Castle Road, 
Caruit? ; Edward Poole, 37 Chilk well Street, Glastonbury, 
Somerset: Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Numi 
Tal, Kumaon, India; M. S. T. Elliot, 16 Elm Giove, 
Southsea ; Ernest Jolly, Myrtle Bank, Bispham, Black- 
pool; Horace R. Janes, Lynhuest, Westfield Road, 
Acocks Gieen, Birmingham; Robert B. Steele, 33 
Cualmers Street, Edinburgh; Charles Harold Bishop, 
Kast View, Milford, Surrey ; Thomas John. Кеесе, Cross 
Road Cottage, Waunariwydd, Gowerton, Glam.; W. 
Ernest Taylor, Mount Ambrose, Redruth, Cornwall ; 
Fred Bartlett, Stow-on-tlie-Wold, Gloucesterslure ; 
Edwin Herbert Rhodes, Woore, near Newcastle, Staffs ; 
Fred Schulefield, 34 Edinturgh Roal, Upper Armley, 
Leeds ; Howell Henry Francis, 24 Hillsboro' Road. Hills- 


‘boro’, near Sheffield ; Ernest Gower Hammoud, White 


Hor:e Hotel, etorrington, near Pulborough, Sussex: 
Leonard Ciawford Cooper, 78 Hartfield Road, Wimble- 
don, S. w.; Richard H. Wilson, 34a Renmuir Street, 
Tooting, S. w.; Alexander Morrison, 3 Campbell Street, 
Marybiil Glasgow; Herbert Tracey, Thorne Street, 
Paddington, Sydney, New South Wales; David W. 
Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of Scilly ; Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 
84 КиоПув Koad, Streatham, London; Henry Percy 
Huggill, 29 Thirsk Road, Clapham Common, S. w.; 
Thomas J. P. Francis, Wanlip, ueur Leicester ; Douglas 
Jo. Davis, 7 Dorntou Road, Balham, з W.: George W. 
Armstrong, 15 Elliott Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
James McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New Shildon, 
H. S. O., co. Durham; Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith 
Roud, Plashet Grove, East Ham, Essex; Wilfred Ernest 
Richards, 61 Ford Street, Ketteriug, Northampton ; 
Luther Maurice Russell, Stockwood Farm, Northiam, 
Sussex ; George A. Scoley, 15 Ambler Road, Finsbury 
Park, London, X.; William Claude Venn, Hopeville, 
Gloucester Road, Bristol; Bernard Rich White, 80 
Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent. 
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NOTICE то ConTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
for the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., «nd must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE M8. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every enre is taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their disere- 
tion, to publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon 
‚в MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 

when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 

nised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, „N. O. P., at 
the new address 4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters 
sent to private addresses of members of the staff are 
not answered. 


EpMUND.—1. Any of the small fish found in an 
ordinary river will do with gold-fish. Exception 
may be made to sticklebacks, which worry them, 
and pike, which might eat them! Food-—ants -eggs 
or small worms. 2. Buy a tin of “ СусІе-Туте 
Cement" nt any cycle-shop ; it sets more quickly 
than lead-pastes. Or ordinary plumbers' lead-paste 
can be used, and afterwards covered with the cycle- 
tvre cement. 3. Place the negative in а solution 
of thio-carbamid. А aimpler solution is one of 
citric acid. Another is: citric acil 1 oz. alum 
2 oz. water 10 oz. Afterwards wash well and dry. 
Stains probably eaused by the developer having been 
used before. 4. Only by a surgeon. 5. Yes, when 
well washed. 


COLONIAL READER.—1. Set up а screen of pure white 
paper, and in front of it, about Six inches from it, 
erect a penholder. Now illuminate the penholder 
by the two lights, so as to throw two equally dense 
shadows on the screen, The distances then give you 
the densities of the two lights, according to the law 
of squares. Thus, if a candle-flame and a gas- flame 
are used, and the latter is at three times the distance 
from the screen the former, the shadows being 
equally dense, the gas-tlame is then nine times ав 
strong as the candle-flame. Substituting an electric 
lamp for the gas, if it gives an equally dark shadow 
at four times the distance as the candle-flame, it will 
be sixteen times as strong, etc. 2. Mixture for 
filling dry cells—plaster-of-Paris 25 parts, ammo- 
nium chloride 10 parts, water 55 parts. This is put 
round the edge and allowed to set ; then round the 
carbon plate is packed a mixture of powdered 
graphite 75 parts, manganese oxide 10 parts, chloride 
of zinc 5 parts, chloride of ammonium 10 parts, 
glycerine 2 parts, and sufficient water to make а 
stiff paste. 3 and 4. You cannot make either 
without special knowledge, and would run the risk 
of blowing yourself up. 


CAMERA.—There is nothing “ curious" about your 
question ; we receive many such. What is curious 
is that you should want to buy a camera to take 
such a wretched sized plate! Take our advice and 
buy a quarter-plate one. You will certainly regret 
it if you don't, as when you are away from home 
you will find it often impossible to get plates of the 
other size, whereas you can get quarter-plates from 
any dealer anywhere. We can recommend the 
“ Hobbies " series of cameras. Of course, there are 
innumerable other makers. 


T. S. PEPPER.— 
The time al- 
lowance is cal- 
culated differ- 
ently by differ- 
ent clubs. That 
of the New 
York Yacht 
Club greatly 
favours the 
bigger boat. 
In our Yacht 
Racing Asso- 
ciation scale, 
which is based 
on a different 
principle, it is 
assumed that 
the possible 
speed varies as 
the square root 
of the length, 
ара that the 
sail-area varies 
as the square 
root of the 
square of the 
length multi- 
plied by the 
beam; hence 
the capability 
for speed varies 
asthe fifth root 
of the rating, 
and on this the 
tables are cal- 
culated. A 
yacht of 90- 
rating carries 
an allowance of 
213:62 seconds 
per knot as 
against no- 
thing carried 
by a yacht of 
]-rating, and a 
yacht of 88- 
rating carries 
213°02. So that 
the 90-tonner 
allows the 88- 
tonner 213°62 
— 913:02 = *60 
seconds per 
knot, which 
on а 30-knot 
course means 
30 x '60 = 18 
seconds. 


MURRAY (M.).— 
You must see 
a doctor. We 
could not ad- 
vise without 
seeing you. 


І. RILEY.— You 
might make 


the writing more legible by washing the p 


in water, and then soaking it in a solution © І 
sulphate of iron of about ten grains to the oume 


Н. A. (Torquay).—If you wish to know about tr 


for the Marconi work, cost, ete, why моб 


direct ? . 
Dr. GORDON STARLES’S CARAVAN Books.—(1) 5 
of the Land-Yacht * Wanderer,’ " 15s, ; (2) * 
from the Log of a Gentleman Gipsy,” rs 

“ Fifteen Years in My Caravan," in preparat 
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-2. The Ancient Egyptian Car. 


THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


AL was still beside me, the most devoted 
of nurses, when I awoke. І was 
msiderably better. In this lamp-lit 
tamber I knew not whether it was night 
day, mor conld I tell how long I had 
pt. Hal was worn out. When first my 
es fell upon him, he seemed almost hag- 
rd with watching and ready to sink with 
igue. He wasnot looking at me, He was 
it in reverie. His chin had fallen upon 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of 4 Bedavín Captice," elc. 


CHAPTER V.—HOW THE PABA CURED ME. 


his breast, but his eyes were wide open, 
staring, vacant. A great concern for him 
surged within me; I reproached myself 
for my thoughtlessness in allowing him to 
keep awake so long ; for that sleep had never 
visited him, weary as he was, was plain to see 
by every line of his grave, stern face. 

* Hal!" said I, stretching out my hand. 
and touching him with the tips of my 
fingers. 


He started violently, flung up his head, 
gave me one swift, searching glance, and 
then said fervently, * Thank God! You are 
better, my boy.” 

“Yes, Hal; almost well. But I am not 
going to ask any questions. You are dead 
beat. You will be ill. You must go to 
sleep.” 

*I-think,I will.“ he said dreamily ; for 
the tension was relieved when he saw that I 
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was really better. “I think I will" he 
repeated, in a murmur, and stretched him- 
self out at once. In & moment, as soon as 
his head was on the ground, he was gone, 
breathing heavily in his unconsciousness, 
and lost to all the sights and sounds about 
him. 

Not that these sights and sounds would 
have disturbed any sleeper. The light was 
dim. Some of the lamps had been removed. 
The floor of the chamber was covered with 
skins, the soft fur uppermost, forming to- 
gether а variegated and delightful carpet 
that completely deadened every footíall. 
Across the entrance hung an ample curtain 
of brilliant featherwork in & complicated 
and fantastic pattern most attractive to be- 
hold. The sheen of the plumage was 
beautiful even in the dim light of the few 
lamps that yet remained. There were 
movements without as of people passing to 
and fro, and the sound of voices filtered 
through the curtain like echoes faint and far 
away. 

Vel stretched himself, yawned, blinked at 
те, and, discovering that I was awake, 
crawled on his belly, with his limbs extended, 
whining in his pleasure, until he was close 
beside me, when he thrust his head under 
the palm of my hand. I patted him gently, 
ard gave him the customary scratch between 
the ears, which he always greatly enjoyed ; 
now, in an excess of joy, and with a still 
louder whine, he rolled over and over, back- 
wards and forwards, in so amusing a fashion 
that my smile became a laugh, and I called 
him to my side. In one swift, sudden spring 
he was upon me, alighting with wonderful 
gentleness, and fondled me as if he clearly 
understood my case and wished to share in 
the gladness of my recovery. 

It was a marvel to me that I felt so well. 
The wound was not healed—that I knew 
rather by a sensation of stiffness than by 
actual pain. I could not easily move myself. 
But otherwise the long sleep had marvel- 
lously refreshed me. Was it the long sleep 
only? Some one had held a cup to my lips 
from which I had drunk deeply before I had 
fallen asleep. Who was it? Perhaps while 
the sleep had held me my wound had been 
bathed, and dressed, and the pain alleviated 
—yea, it must have been, if my sleep had 
been so prolonged as I imagined, and as 
Hal’s wearied face appeared to indicate. I 
tried to recall the touch of the caressing 
fingers, the low musical voice, the bent and 
shadowy fc. of the stranger who had 
ministered to me in my sore need. Of the 
features I could remember nothing, and 
scarcely anything of the form, only that it 
was stooping and slender. 

“Can you help me ont, Vel?” І asked 
playfully ; and Vel looked into my face as if 
he knew very well, but would not say. 
However, he turned his head toward the 
curtain, which was even then being drawn 
aside, and there came in an old man, а very 
old тап, stooping and slender, with a beauti- 
fully benign countenance. I was certain as 
I watched his silent approach that he was 
the stranger to whom I was indebted for my 
speedy recovery. He was an Indian, lighter 
in complexion than any I had yet secn, not 
brown but tawny, and with the skin drawn 
over his sharp bones like crinkled parch- 
ment. Notwithstanding his great age, his 
eyes were Very bright, shining like lamps in 
their sockets ; and, although he was bowed 
beneath the weight of years and worn 
almost to a skeleton, he moved across the 
furs toward my couch with nimble ease. 
He was dressed in a long robe of dark 
material, and wore а feathered mantle caught 
at the throat by a clasp somewhat similar to 

ama’s. | 
er he knelt beside me he spoke in the 
low musical tones which I immediately 
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recognised, and passed his slender fingers in 
the same caressing fashion across my brow. 
Yes! he was the leech who had probably 
saved my life. His words were only a babble 
of sweet sounds, altogether foreign to me, 
but there was friendship in them, and grati- 
tude, and pity, all curiously blended, and a 
soothing note that quieted me like as when 
a mother hushes her babe. For a few 
minutes he continued so to speak to me and 
to stroke my brow, his yearning, inquiring 
eyes all the while fixed upon mine; then, 
suddenly, he looked across at Hal. 

“Your servant is asleep,” said he, in 
Spanish. 

“ He needed rest," I replied in the same 
tongue, having picked up a smattering of 
Spanish from Hal and the seamen. 

“Tt is well," he remarked gravely. “Let 
him rest " ; and he crossed over to where Hal 
was lying and marked how fast asleep he was. 

Food was brought in by an Indian attend- 
ant, slices of boiled fowl, crisp cakes and fruit, 
and a fragrant smoking beverage of a brown- 
isa colour, creamy and frothy, and exceed- 
ingly-pleasant to the palate. To these viands 
the old man helped me, and was gratitied to 
find me in such good appetite. When the 
meal was over and I had rested a while, he 
summoned two assistants, bathed my wound 
with a pungent lotion, smeared the oritice 
with an aromatic salve, and replaced the 
bandages, doing all very skilfully and with 
the utmost tenderness, and relieving the stiff- 
ness that crippled me. Not а word was 
spoken by the assistants. They swiftly 
comprehended the signs of the old man, 
seconded every action of his promptly, and 
treated him with lowly reverence. At me 
they glanced occasionally with an expression 
of awe that made me feel a tritle uncomfort- 
able. When the wound was dressed they 
silently withdrew. The old man placed a 
gong within my reach, told me to sound it if 
I wanted anything, and left me with Vel and 
Hal. 

Vel had curled himself up on one of the 
skins, and Hal still slept heavily. My mind 
was full of questions. 1 surmised that the 
old man was the priest of whom Cacama had 
spoken. But why should he treat me so 
deferentially and with a demeanour quite 
different from Cacama’s? And why should 
his assistants remain mute in my presence 
and look at me with wondering and worshipful 
eyes? And why should the priest speak of 
Hal as my servant? lf my command of 
Spanish had been equal to my wishes I should 
have enlightened him on that point, and 
given him clearly to understand that Hal was 
my friend. How large was the cavern so 
cunningly hidden in the fissure of this 
enormous cliff? Cacama had spoken of a 
remnant of the Aztecs living there under the 
priest’s rule. It must be a small remnant if 
it could find aceommodation in a cavern. But 
perhaps the cavern was only the central 
stronghold to which the people could retire 
in case of need, and they might dwell ordi- 
narily in the open valley outside. Hal might 
give me some information when he awoke; 
and when I was better and could move about 
we should both gain knowledge of our new 
surroundings. 

Again food was brought me, and my wound 
was dressed, under exactly the same conditions 
as before; and I dozed awhile, and turned 
the questions over in my mind, and built 
fantasies upon them; and Hal slept on as if 
he were going to sleep for ever. Twelve hours 
he slept, although I could not measure the 
time except by my own sensations and the 
replenishment of the lamps, and I knew not 
whether it was night or day. He stirred 
uneasily, rolled over and spake a few 
incoherent words, and then started into a 
sitting posture, rubbing his eyes and looking 
curiously about him. 


„Ah!“ said he, “I thought I was bac 
again in dear old Looe. Have you anp 
thing to eat? How long have I been asleep. 
Jun?" 

“ Either all day or all night, I don't knos 
which," said I, answering his last questio: 
first, and you look the better for it. Hos 
do you feel? ” 

“ Peckish." 

That can soon be remedied,” and I tappe 
the gong. 

“You have been attended to, I see,” he 
remarked, as the sound rang musical; 
through the chamber. The old man hr: 
been. What did he say about your wound“ 

“Не had no need to say anything. lt: 
healing fast.” 

“ Has he dressed it?” 

“Twice, and twice I have had a пош] 
ing meal. Here comes yours." 

“Then I have slept a long time.” 

He fell to with a will, and the tas: 
viands quickly disappeared. It was 4 
pleasure to see him eat. I would m 
interrupt him, because 1 could see that!“ 
was very hungry, and that the food w 
necessary to complete his recovery from tt 
exhaustion consequent upon his assidue: 
care for me. It was only when his hung: 
was appeased, and he was toying with i 
luscious fruit, that I ventured to quest: 
him. 

“Now, Hal, clear up one or two myster“ 
for me if you can. How large is ib: 
place?” | 

"What? Do you mean the whole don 
cile, or retreat, or whatever else you I 
call it?“ 

“Certainly. I can see for myself hes 
large this chamber is.” . 

“Well, my son, I don't know. The le. 
is I have never been outside that curtam. 

I looked at him incredulously.“ 
been outside the curtain!” I exclame 
“ Ате we prisoners 2? » 

“No! I daresay I was free to go; butt 
see, vou were here.” fs 

Then the full sense of Hal's devot 
overpowered me, and the tears came 17 
my eyes. “I was not worth it, 1 
said I. | 

“Come, stow that, my boy. We arem? 
— you and I. Ever since we struck ! 
bargain on the quay at bonny Bris? 
we've been mates, and we will be while E 
timbers hold together. Worth it! Phew 
and he pretended to blow a great breati ^ 
scorn. 

“And you haven't been outside?“ 

“So I do tell 'e; but make no get 
my boy, the outside be bigger than“ 
inside. There mus’ be room enough 1? is 
‘ere honeycomb of a place to sheltera enit. 
Why, that hooker of a Spaniard be 9 
where within the rock, and а prison ^ 
certain ; and Cacama, he told me that ue 
could put away fifty Spaniards, ay, An" ^ 
'em as securely as if they had 'em all ci 
in the crater of the white mountain ¥ 
lid on the top.” TREES 

“I am glad the Spaniard didnt = 
away.” ч 

“Tt is just as well he didn't, for.“ 
could have reached the settlement, he m 
ha’ come back with a host behind hin: x 
M they eould have found the cavern. V 
might ha’ smoked the Indians out. 97. 
with them, like a nest o' hornets. t 
may as it is. Mos’ likely they will, ! " 
hear about the treasure. That vill і 
them when nothing else will. But m 
be gone afore that time. Yes! the X 
was Caught. They brought him in mee 

ago. a 

“Nay, Hal! That was before the a 

"At was the day after the bE 
were asleep, my boy. The old let" 

Jola potion that sent you off for 
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than forty-eight hours. I began to think 
you would never wake again." 

“I might well feel better," said I, taking 
in a deep breath in my surprise. 

"Four times he dressed your wound, 
rubbing, and anointing, and bandaging, and 
you showed no more sign of waking than a 

ead man. But he was quite satisfied that 
you were all right, and would soon be on 
your legs again; and I trusted him. After 

е had examined you, a look crept into his 
dried-up old face that told me he was to be 
trusted." 

"Can you account for the look, Hal?— 
I have seen it—and for the way he handles 
me? And do you know why his assistants 
are mute, and only steal а glance at me now 
and again, and then with fearsome eyes ? ” 

“Not altogether, Jan; I can only guess. 

he old man is the priest, of course; and 
when he saw your fair face, and blue eyes, 
and the colour of your hair, which has grown 
long for want of a barber, his expression 
quite altered, although it was kindly to 
begin with; and when you were stripped for 
the examination of the wound, and he saw 
the flesh upon you where the sun had not 
tanned it fairer than your face, and that you 
were & comely lad, well set-up, strong, and 
healthy, his dark eyes flashed with & new 
fire. He evidently takes you to be a person 
of consequence. He Spoke about you to the 
others, Cacama and his friends, and those 
who assisted him, but what he said I know 
not, only I know that they gazed upon you 
with a wonder not unmixed with awe. You 
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have certainly made a very deep and singular 
impression." 

“ А person of consequence, indeed!" I 
replied, with scorn. “ And that reminds me 
~-the priest spoke of you as my servant. It 
18 ridiculous, Hal. I must undeceive them. 
I am only a common sailor." 

“Let it be as it is, Jan. 
fiction. I'll be your servant." 
" No, Hal. We are mates. You have said 
80.” 

“ But cannot you see, Jan, that it may be 
to our advantage? It gives you a certain 
power, and we may want it—who can tell? 
And what does it matter whether they believe 
Iam your servant or not? Let it be as it 
is. I think you will have to, my son. I 
have an impression, by the way they have 
received you and the manner in which they 
are prepared to treat you, that you couldn't 
undeceive them if you were to try!" 

" I cannot understand it,” said I, after a 
few minutes’ reflection.“ But, if we are 
likely to reap any advantage from it, if it 
will make our stay here pleasanter for both 
of us, if our purpose to reach the other coast 
will be served thereby, so be it. For no 
harm can come to the Indians by the thought 
that I am a person of high rank, and must 
be treated accordingly—if, indeed, that is 
the whole of their thought, which I very 
much question. One thing, however, must be 
perfectly clear between you and me, Hal: if 
I submit to this, it must be to serve you, and 
so we shall be servants one to the other. It 
would distress me to feel that we were not on 
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the same old footing, let the Indians think 
what they will.“ 

„That will do for me,“ answered Hal; 
"only, when the Indians are present, I 
be better for us to 
play up to our parts. We are not quite sure 
what is in their minds.  Cultivate your 
power, and you may be able to help us in a 
way that we have now no idea of.” 

" And now, Hal, we've got about as far as 
we can get with that matter, and you might 
go out and see where the sun is, and come 
back and tell me—that is, if you can see him, 
for it may be midnight. What with my long 
sleep, and this lamp-lit chamber, I’ve lost ali 
reckoning as to time. And while you are 
out, look about you, and then you can give 
me some notion how far the cavern reaches, 
and what the place is like.” 

“But you may want something, my boy." 

“Tf I do, I can use the gong. See! I'll 
ring for the attendant to clear away the 
remains of your meal, and you will be able to 
judge how soon I can summon anyone if 
there is any occasion for it,” and T struck 
the metal dise sharply. The sound was 
echoing through the chamber when the 
Indian appeared; nt a sign from me he 
swiftly and silently removed all traces of the 
refection and vanished before the vibrations 
had quite died away. “There, Hal! You 
needn't fear to leave me. And mind you 
have a good look round. I shall want a 
description of all you have seen when you 
come back again." 

(To be continued.) 


WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


№ OWEN would not hear of any of the 
family going back to sleep at the Glen 


till the ground was thoroughly dry. Will 


„ and Bob went every morning to milk the 


cows, feed the few fowls that had survived 


the flood, cut down saplings to make new 
. fences, mend those which were still standing, 


and do all sorts of odd jobs about the place. 
Mrs. Owen always supplied them with а 
good packet of meat-sandwiches, which they 
generally ate dangling their legs over the 
fence-rail, and, when they returned in the 
evening, there was always something nice 
and hot for tea. 

Annie thoroughly enjoyed life at Mia-Mia. 
She had to work quite as hard as at home, 
fur Mrs. Owen was a notable housewife— 


. great atcorning meat, pickling tomatoes, and 


making all kinds of delicious jams. But 


life was so bright and stirring, there was so 


much coming and going in the hogpitable 
home, that all the sting was taken out of the 
drudgery. When Mrs. Owen said, “ Come, 
hustle, Annie; I'm expecting friends to tea," 
she would set to work with a will, delight- 
by her industry and skill. 
t was so easy to work with the promised 
pleasure of “company” urging her оп; so 
very different from the dull monotony of life 


in the Glen, where all the days were alike. 


At first it had seemed delightful to be 
emancipated from Cousin Martha’s naggings. 
But she had long felt that she would gladly 


exchange the freedom of her bush life for the 
` Bight of shop- windows and the companionship 


of other girls. She found neither of these 


at Mia- Mia, but it was a larger existence, and 
' Mrs. Owen's praise and encouragement made 
the meanest task seem full of interest. 


% Was a sorrowful day for Annie when 
Will announced that the Glen was habitable 
She would have given worlds to 
stay on at Mia.Mia. Pussy, on the contrary, 
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CHAPTER XIII.— WINTER DAYS. 


was delighted to return to her bush home. 
She was not so devoted us were the rest of her 
family to Mrs. Owen, that lady having taken 
upon herself at times to speak somewhat 
sharply to the spoiled child. And although 
the emu and the kangaroo and the cockatoo 
and the glass beehives were all interesting 
enough, she began to hunger for the wilder 
life of the bush. The child had lived so 
close to Nature during the past year that its 
influence had passed into her soul, making 
her feel akin to all the birds and animals 
around her. 

Bob shared in the feelings of both his 
sisters. He regretted leaving Mia-Mia and 
Mrs. Owen, and at the same time he longed 
to return to his beloved home. When the 
parting hour came, all took a very loving fare- 
well of their kind friend before setting off 
for the Glen. Bob's impatience to catch the 
first glimpse of the hut was so great that 
he ran on in front, shouting encouraging 
remarks to Pussy, who made the journey on 
Will's shoulder. 

" Here we are! " he cried excitedly. “ Here 
we are!" when the last corner had been 
rounded; and certainly the scene warranted 
some display of enthusiasm. There stood 
the log hut bathed in the mellow evening 
light. The last rays of sunshine were 
falling across the branches of the tall gums, 
making the scrub a vision of green and gold. 

The creek was murmuring its well-known 
song, the jackasses were laughing, and 
from every branch and twig and leaf arose 
the rich aromatic fragrance of the bush. 
The flood had washed away the sooty traces 
of the late fire and a fresh world of greenery 
had sprung into being. 


It was joy to Pussy to awake the following 
morning in her own house. She lay for 
some time watching the sunlight creep 


across the clearing and listening to the 
sounds of waking life. A party of big black- 
and-white magpies came hopping close to 
the door. One had picked up a bit of bread, 
and the others came hopping up to wheedle 
their share out of him, walking backwards 
and making little curtseys and bobs 
of a conciliatory character. The owner 
of the bread preserved a placid, un. 
conscious demeanour till he had backed 
to a safe distance, when, suddenly taking 
wing, he soared off, followed by the wrath- 
ful shrieks of his disappointed comrades. 
These lost no time in hurrying after him, 
and the dénouement of the trouble was lost 
in the bush. 

Pussy felt greatly excited by this incident, 
and spent some time wondering whether 
the robber birds could filch the bread from 
its rightful owner. Then her attention was 
distracted by the sight of a lovely Australian 
robin-redbreast, who was displaying his 
flaming waistcoat on a dead twig. A moment 
later a pair of bright little eyes and the tip 
of an ear showed above the bracken and a 
tiny rabbit scampered out into the open. 

Pussy was out of bed in a minute, treading 
down the dewy grass with her little pink 
feet, and getting the edge of her nightdress 
drenched as she brushed the bracken. The 
baby rabbit, as she called him, apparently 
possessed a grey papa and a yellow mamma, 
for two fine rabbits scampered after him and 
disappeared in the scrub. Pussy gave up the 
chase and was trotting back to the house 
when she caught sight of the little fellow 
again, looking out of a bower of leaves, prink- 
ing his little ears and moving his quick eyes 
around in quest of lurking danger. She was 
on the point of running after him again 
when Annie’s wrathful voice stopped her. 

* Pussy, you naughty girl! come back at 
once. “You'll catch your death of cold." 
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Pussy obeyed, feeling not one whit abashed 
by the scolding. Annie was cross ” ; that 
was how she interpreted it. When sounds 
of frying assured her that her elder sister 
was safely disposed of, she ventured out 
once more to see what Ше maggies were 
making such & din about. Here was another 
little dispute. А cormorant, perched on the 
branch of & dead tree, sat defying them, and 
they had not the pluck to dislodge him. 
They made a feint of so doing by an occa- 
sional dive, but courage failed when within 
а few inches of the enemy, and the com- 
batant swerved abruptly aside. At last the 
cormorant went off of his own freewill, 
whereupon the maggies set up a shriek of 
triumph, evidently pluming themselves on a 
victory. 

Pussy, standing on tiptoe at the threshold 
of her house, her little face all aglow with 
excitement, made a very pretty picture. But 
Annie, coming out of the adjoining door, 
frying-pan in hand, saw nothing but a tire- 
some, disobedient child. 

* Pussy, I told you to go back to bed, you 
naughty, tiresome child. There!" 

А smart slap ended the sentence. Pussy 
set up а dismal little howl. Will, who 
arrived at this juncture, felt sure that it was 
all Annie's fault. 

* Why can't you let her alone? I'm sure 
she's always good with me. Come to me, my 
beauty.” 

Pussy climbed up on her big brother's knee 
and looked defiantly across his shoulder to- 
wards Annie, who, scarlet with indignation, 
went on with the preparations for breakfast. 
Was she to be blamed because she tried to 
prevent the child—horrid, tiresome little 
thing—from catching her death of cold? 
Well, if she fell ill, Will might nurse her—- 
and welcome. 

And Pussy really did fall ill. She coughed 
and shivered and cried in her little bed that 
night till everyone's heart ached. Annie 
made her a warm drink and put a poultice 
of eucalyptus-leaves on her chest, and Will 
brought some big logs and kindled a great 
fire at the door of the hut. This warmed 
the air, and Pussy felt more comfortable as 
she lay watching the stars between the 
chinks of bark sheets. The firelight playing 
on the rough walls and the red embers glow- 
ing in the darkness made'a picture such as a 
Dutch painter might have loved to paint. 

It was some time before Pussy was well 
enough to leave her bed, and she had to be 
carefully watched for some time. She was 
not allowed to help Annie gather up the 
manna from the white gums, which forms a 
source of revenue to bush children, who sell 
it to chemists at a fancy price. She found 
it very tiresome to be cooped up in this way, 
and as the cold increased her liberty was 
further curtailed. 

Winter soon set in in good earnest. The 
eucalyptus, following the rule of topsy-turvy- 
dom which prevails in the Antipodes, began 
putting forth its blossom, the little Australian 
bears came down from the Ranges, and all 
sorts of birds—robin-redbreasts апа fire- 
tailed wrens, quick darting creatures, with 
flame-coloured feathers beneath their tails, 
which gave them, when flying, the appearance 
of being on fire—fluttered about the clearing. 
As grass was still scarce the cows were 
turned into the scrub, and it was Bob’s duty 
to follow them all day and bring them in at 
night. This task just suited his tastes. 
While the cows were placidly chewing the 
cud he could observe all the natural features 
of the bush or make friends with some of the 
curious characters who were “ hatting it ” in 
lonely places. 

These Australian “hatters”* belong to 
very different ty pes of character ; each has his 
particular ** fad" or fancy, and works it out 
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in his own way. There is no man on earth 
во intensely individual аз the Australian 
hatter. He lives absolutely alone, and 
months may pass without the possibility of 
exchanging a word with a living soul. Nay, 
there are even instances of hatters having 
lost the power of speech. 

But Bob's acquaintances lived too near the 
fringe of civilisation to develop any such 
extreme phase of hatterism. One, old Jack 
Daws, had built himself a little weather- 
board house, which he kept as clean as a new 
pin, and he devoted all his energies to fruit. 
growing. Yet, as Bob came up one morning 
to the side of the fence he found him neither 
digging nor pruning, but standing quite still, 
weighing a little bit of quartz thoughtfully 
in his hand. Hearing Bob's step, he threw 
down the stones he had been fingering and 
said, half-apologetically : 

„I'd got back to old mining days, sonny.“ 

"I should think you were glad all that 
rough time was over," responded Bob. 

„Well, I was getting a bit old for it, lad, 
but there's nothing like it. I'd begin it over 
again if I could. You get led on from day 
to day; you never know what may turn up 
—you never know. To-day you're a beggar 
—to-morrow you’re the richest man in the 
colony. After all, 'tisn't the money—it’s 
the excitement. I'd like to live those old 
Bendigo days over again." 

Bob loved to listen to old Jack’s stories 
about the first rush to the diggings in the 
early fifties, the hard, rough life, the robberies 
of gold-dust, the encounters with bushrangers, 
and so on. Bob privately wished he had 
been born in the days when Kelly’s gang 
stalked the earth and deeds of robbery under 
arms were of constant occurrence. Ofcourse, 
he didn’t want to be robbed or murdered 
either. He wanted to play the part of the 
heroic personage who came at the right 
moment and put the bushrangers to flight. 

Sometimes Bob led the cows—or the cows 
led him—down the gully, where great fern- 
trees spread their gigantic fronds of fresh 
light green across the track, and the odours 
of sassafras filled the air—till he reached a 
queer little wattle-and-daub hut standing on 
the edge of the stream. Here lived another 
hatter named Job Watts. Bob thought he 
must have been christened Job because he 
was such a very patient old fellow—never 
complaining of weather or hard times, and 
perfectly content with his lot. The fact was 
that Job had discovered an occupation so #01] 
of absorbing interest that he found no cause 
to complain. 

Nearly every hatter has a mania. With 
one, it is the distilling of eucalyptus-oil ; with 
others, making walking-sticks, tanning skins, 
stuffing animals—sometimes, alas! making 
sly grog. Job’s particular mania was mak- 
ing tobacco. His patch of cultivation was 
filled with the living plants, and rows of 
leaves, undergoing the process of drying, 
dangled from the roof of the hut. It was a 
dreadfully dirty place, quite unlike the old 
miner’s clean little home, but Job, absorbed 
by his master-passion—the cultivation and 
curing of tobacco—could not give his mind to 
such trifles as soap and water. Every time 
Bob passed that way the old man insisted on 
showing him the whole process of drying and 
curing the weed, and the smell was so dread- 
ful that Bob was made to feel quite ill. 

Another curious specimen of humanity 
was old Tom, the “lag.” t Tom had been a 
convict in former days, but he was now lead- 
ing & most inoffensive existence, supporting 
himself by fishing апа by snaring animals 
for their skins. Tom's hut was little more 
than а rude shed without fireplace or chimney. 
When he wanted a fire he kindled it, swagman 
fashion, under a tent of canvas-sacking in the 
openair. A “billy " and a frying-pan formed 
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the whole of his kitchen utensils, and 
his furniture consisted of one rude table and 
stool. He slept wherever night found him. 
In cold weather he would kindle а big fire, 
lie down in front of it, and sleep soundly, 
happy in the consciousness of freedom. Bob 
never cared to linger here. Tom's tales 
about early convict days made him shudder. 
He had shed tears over the sorrows of un- 
fortunate black slaves in “Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” but here were white men, country- 
men of his own father’s, who often for a very 
trivial fault were sentenced to transporta- 
tion for life across the seas, where chains, 
starvation, iron collars, and floggings were 
henceforth their portion. No wonder that 
suicides were frequent among these despair- 
ing men, and not only men, but boys— bors 
of twelve and thirteen— shipped off to the 
penal settlement for the heinous offence of 
snaring a hare. To this Australian boy, born 
to freedom, it seemed incredible that men 
could have been made to suffer so horribly 
for catching a wild animal А thing he 
might do every day of his life, if he chose. 

Bob had always plenty to say when he 
brought the cows home in the evening, and 
Pussy was eager to listen to his stories. And 
во the wintry days sped on. The family 
awoke one morning to see the highest peaks 
of the Ranges capped with snow. They had 
hardly finished admiring tho rare sight when 
Hal the Trapper appeared on the scene. He 
loved the cold weather, for the animals, 
stupefied and half-frozen, fell an easy prey to 
his gun. The object of his visit was to 
invite the boys to accompany him on a 
hunting expedition. То thia they readily 
assented. They acquitted themselves so well 
and proved such cheery companions that he 
gave them a standing invitation to come over 
whenever they had spare time and join Fossil 
and himself in а bit of bush sport. 

What with work and play, the winter 
months passed happily enough for the 
brothers, but poor Annie's discontent deep- 
ened from day to day. She hated the cold, 
and the grey sky, and the muddy tracks, and 
the dull monotonous life. She couldn't even 
go to church, the roads were so bad. The 
only change she had known in the monotony 
of her existence had been the afternoon 
service in the little bush chapel, where all the 
cockies’ wives appeared in their best clothes, 
and life seemed once more on a basis of civil- 
isation, and now the wintry weather deprived 
her of her only consolation. 

(To be continued.) 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


x hearing the sudden summons, both 
Pollitt and Dixey sprang up on the 
instant, and, every other thought for the 
moment driven from their minds, rushed out 
after the other boy, who was already tearing 
down the corridor. 

“Bother it!” ejaculated Pollitt, after he 
had taken but three strides; “I oughtn’t to 
leave all that money and those things 
about.” 

He swung round with the idea of locking 
the cash up at least, but altered his mind, and 
instead, banged the study door and locked 
that, as the quickest thing to be done under 
the circumstances. He did not even wait 
to look into the room, or he might have been 
surprised to see the head of a boy emerging 
from under the table. 

Jordan, you see, did not mean to lose any 
time. If Pollitt had only delayed his return 
for one minute, Jordan would have got clear. 
He heard the door slammed and locked with 
a sense of sickness : was he not in worse case 
than before? 

He had one thing that he wanted, however : 
there lay the money on the table before him 
—the shining sovereigns, the little heap of 
silver. 

"Ill teach you to kick me," muttered 
Jordan, under his breath. 

He was sore, and cramped, and bruised, 
and felt remarkably injured, for he had been 
experiencing the truth of that saying about 
listeners, and what they hear of themselves. 

“How much shall I take? he debated. 

He slipped four of the five sovereigns into 
his pocket and was walking to the door, 
when he turned back. That bright, remain- 
ing sovereign was too much for him; he 
caught it up and let it slip down with a chink 
against the other four. After all he was 
only—ahem ! — borrowing, and why not 
borrow five as soon as four ?—“ level 
money,” he put it to himself ! 

He had known the door was locked by the 
sound of the click, and yet he tried it, as 
people always do under such circumstances. 
He was rather clever in the matter of locks 
and keys, was Jordan, and he did not 
anticipate trouble with this particular one. 

“ Confound it! He’s left the key in on the 
outside," he muttered, after an ineffectual 

struggle with a peculiar instrument of his 
own ; * I shall have to get the lock ой.” 

But the lock was not one of those which 
screw on, and can be unscrewed again; it 
was mortised in, and nothing short of blow- 
ing it out of the door with gunpowder could 
have removed it quickly. Meanwhile the 
time was passing; Pollitt might return at 
any moment ; and indeed, at one sound of 
approaching feet Jordan did execute a rapid 
dive under the table again. 

The footsteps passed on, and he emerged 
once more, but no whit nearer escape. Some 
‘locks could be shot, or levered back, he knew, 
and he worked at this one until he had 
snapped every blade of Iris knife and cut his 
hand badly. He was muttering under his 
breath now, and getting in a very ferment of 
fear. He might have smashed the whole 
thing down if he had run at it like a bull, 
but the noise would have been tremendous ; 
there were plenty of people— boys in other 
Tooms—not far off, and he had already 
made more disturbance than was at all safe. 

Turning from the door at length with а 

uttered imprecation, he looked wildly and 
Haesperately round the room. 

, Now, as a general rule, there are three 
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CHAPTER XIII.—ON THE ROOF. 


modes of egress from an apartment—door, 
chimney, window; and there is a weakness 
among humanity for choosing the first- 
named as the most convenient. This plan 
Jordan had followed, but without avail; 
there now remained the chimney and the 
window. 

Well, the chimney, as a matter of fact, 
unless you are a prisoner in the Bastile or 
other fortress, and wish to have an exciting 
time of it, is a failure. From the point of 
view of adventure the modern chimney is a 
f aud —it’s a great deal too narrow. 

But the window—ah! the window! 
Jordan cautiously raised the lower sash and 
looked out. 

It was now quite dark, but the light from 
other windows showed him the dim outline 
of the slated roof down below him — the roof 
of the storey beneath, over which rose this 
central part of the school buildings, like the 
clerestory of a church above the aisles. 
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"It's a fearfully long drop," muttered 
Jordan, but there's no other way.” 

He set his teetlı and got his knee up on 
the sill. 

It was a long drop, and a drop on to a 
sloping surface, and a smooth surface, and 
& slippery surface; for it was raining, with 
a fine drizzle that blew in his face even now, 
as he balanced himself half in the room 
and half out of it. 

There was another awkward thing: once 
he had lowered himself down he could not 
shut the window again, and there wasabsolute 
evidence of some one having gone out that 
way. Still, there was nothing for it; so far 
he was five pounds to the good, and he had 
succeeded hitherto in all his schemes without 
being found out. Why need he be found 
out now? АП he had to do was to drop to 
this one roof, scramble—or drop—from that 
to the ground; and get into the building 
again before Pollitt discovered the money loss. 

To contemplate dropping from & window, 


mind you, is & very different matter from 
undergoiug the actual ordeal of the moment 
of letting go. When Jordan was hanging 
down by his hands, with his toes tapping the 
brickwork апа his head sunk below the 
level of the light from the room that poured 
over the sill into the dark rainy night, he 
felt a horrid sinking in the internal regions, 
and wished himself up again on the good dry 
floor above. 

As he hung, undecided and palpitating, 
he thought he heard & sound from within 
the room. He let go, and went down like а 
stone. 

It was л horribly long drop; and when, after 
scraping his anatomy down rough bricks 
that rasped him like & gigantic file, his feet 
touched something solid, they did not support 
him as they ought, but doubled under him as 
if he had tumbled on a slide, and shot him on 
to his back. 

In point of fact, he had fallen on to the 
steep angle of the roof, and he slid down 
that steep angle upon the surface of wet, 
slippery slates at a surprising pace. There 
was no question of staying his progress; the 
thing was simultaneous; and had his feet 
not been checked by the spouting at the 
eaves, he must have shot out into space and 
fallen like a sack of oats to the ground. As 
it was, his heels caught in the iron trough, 
along which water was trickling, and he lay 
there groaning, and, for a time, not daring to 
move. 

Then, slowly and painfully, he turned him- 
self round and looked about him. Up above 
he could see the open lighted window 
from which he had descended—and he wished 
—oh, he wished himself back in the study! 
His folly in ever making the attempt amazed 
him. He was bruised, and scraped, and 
bleeding; his clothes were torn in half a 
dozen different places, for he could feel the 
water coming in through the rents. So far 
as that was concerned, however, in two 
minutes no one part of him was wetter than 
another. If the reader likes to try the ex- 
рое of lying out оп а roof in the rain, 

e will discover, as Jordan did, that it is, 
short of jumping into ten feet of water, the 
most thorough and rapid method of securing 
а soaking. 

“What am I to do now?” groaned the 
wretched boy, as, holding on for dear life 
to the spout—for there was nothing else to 
hold on by—he peered over the edge of the 
precipice. 

And that is literally what it appeared to him. 
The ground, down away there in the dark- 
ness, looked an immeasurable distance below. 
To attempt to drop that was out of the ques- 
tion, even had his nerve not already deserted 
him to that extent that he crouched there, 
actually sobbing, and was, for a time, incapa- 
ble of further movement. 

He began to feel thoroughly numbed with 
the cold. He wondered whether he might 
not soon slacken his hold altogether and 
fall over, a dead weight—a dead weight? 
Yes, he would be dead when they took him 
up, or—worse!—not dead, perhaps, but 
terribly maimed. 

Urged by this dreadful thought he got 
upon his knees, and slowly and painfully 
crawled along that section of roof from end 
to end, looking down for any half-way 
house in the shape of buttresses, or lean-to, 
where he might, alight and break the 
journey of his descent. 

No, nothing but smooth) brick walls—a 
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pit of blackness, lighted here and there with 
gleams from windows. Not a vestige of 
foothold that was worthy the name: not a 
chance of getting down, anywhere. 

Well, he could not get down; could he 
get up? Could he- oh, could he—reguin 
that lighted study, the open window of 
which still gaped above him? It seemed 
long since he had left its shelter, but appa- 
rently no one had returned to it. Could he 
not climb back, and hide there, or even 
smash the door and run the risk? It would 
be better than dying like a dog out there in 
the darkness and the rain. 

He set himself to crawl up the inclined 
plane, the wet, slippery surface of the slates, 
down which he had slid with such rapidity. 
It was the hardest physical labour he had ever 
performed. 

At first he could make no start whatever, 
but, advancing his knees & few inches, slid 
back to his original position. with the 
revularity of & machine. Then he tried 
а diagonal line, and got on better; but even 
now, when working at his task with feverish 
eagerness, he slipped back, in one unguarded 
second, as far as he had climbed in five 
terrible minutes. By the time when, after 
long and fierce exertion, he reached the 


ES XS e — 


НЕ early morning of а clear September 
day found us all astir, and when the 
score of cows had been milked, horses fed 
and watered, and the other chores seen to, 
we had leisure for first impressions of a 
Western American ranche. 

There was a two-storey wooden house 
with extensive outbuildings, cow-byres and 
corrals, standing in the centre of nearly 1,000 
acres of land. 

The situation was truly grand. There 
were undulating pastures and upland 
meadow-lands, rising towards the foot-hills 
of the Rocky Mountains, with their massive 
wooded gorges; then the outs and barley- 
fields with the ripening harvest waving in 
ihe morning breeze, the red granite boulders 
flaming in the morning sun, the mountain 
creek winding its silvery way down the 
valley, the browsing cattle dotted over the 
fertile ranges, formed a scene rarely equalled, 
never surpassed. 

The Wakefield brothers were three fine 
specimens of manhood, and sat their sturdy 
ponies as to the manner born. Seven years 
of Western life bad knit their frames into 
that compact and nameless grace which a 
life in the saddle ever produces in early 
manhood. 

Their cook and general was a full-blooded 
negro, a Georgian by birth, but an old-timer 
in Colorado, whose life in the early sixties, 
in Denver, Boreas, and Leadville, had been a 
constant war with the redskins before they 
were relegated to their reservations. 

George and I soon settled down into our 
new life, but I am fain to confess that it too 
much resembled that of an English farm 
labourer’s to yield at first any great charm 
to either. Still, we pegged away. 

Of game there was little or none, an 
occasional jack-rabbit or  prairie-chicken 
teing the only addition to the faim larder, 
for the prairie-dog is not an edible erca- 
ture. 

The usual harvesting of crops under a 
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leaded top of the slope, he had so worn away 
his clothes that knees and elbows alike were 
bare and scraped raw, and his whole frame 
was racked with pain from end to end. 

And now that his task—or that special 
part of it—was done, there remained a wall, 
straight and sheer above him, of anything 
from ten to & dozen feet high, before the 
little jutting sill showed where the open 
window still gaped ready to take him in. 

No, it was hopeless, and he had worn 
himself out for nothing. But was there any 
other part of the building up to which he 
mightclimb? Не thought of the bell-tower, 
which rose at one corner of the main block. 
Yes, he would try that. He remembered 
that a stairway window looked out from part 
of it; was it possible to gain that window 
and stairway from the roof ? 

Just as he had made up his mind to this 
course, he heard the sound of voices above, 
and, looking up, saw the heads of Pollitt and 
Dixey protruding from the open window. 

“Whoever it was, he got out this way,” 
cried Pollitt decidedly. 

“ And dropped on the roof,” said the other. 

" Of course; what else could he do?“ 

“Can you see anything?“ asked Dixey. 

“No, not a sign; it’s too dark.” 

(To be continued.) 


A YARN OF MY EARLY LIFE. 
By a P. & O. OFFICER, 


Author of “ Pirates in the China Seas,” ete. 


PART II. 


brazen sun, the night irrigating of the 
meadow-land and the rounds of farm work 
in summer were bearable enough, but when 
the winter munths came, with snow to the 
depth of three feet to four feet lying on the 
ground, the long, long evenings, the thermo- 
meter thirty degrees below zero, and the 
solitude, made up an experience which was 
not too pleasant. 

Life here, however, had its intervals of 
excitement, particularly the arrival of the 
English mail, and George had made up his 
mind “ to go through with it.” 

^ After all, Frank," he said, when dis- 
cussing the matter with me, “ when we have 
my little woman out here, see what a differ- 
ence it will make to us all. We shall have 
such grand times. Think of the sleigh-rides 
and how she will enjoy them, and how 
charming Rose will look in her furs and 
sealskin toque just as she wore them that 
last winter, when we skated together on the 
old deer-park pond. Only think!” 

And I thought. But George would not be 
denied. In vain I pointed out to him the 
loneliness of the life for a cultured lady, the 
absence of congenial society, the endless 
monotony. It was all useless. 

“Frank,” he urged, “I shall be able to 
make it up to her; we shall have each other 
and I think she will like it well enough. 
Anyhow,” he continued, “I have put my 
hand to the plough, literally, you see, and I 
will not be beaten.” 

Well, things went on, and during the dull 
winter evenings we talked and talked the 
matter over, and the Wakefields decided to 
take us into partnership. | 

Each of us was to pay in 5007., which sum 
represented George's whole fortune, and most 
of mine. 

Of course there was the new house to 
build; and long and many were the dehates 
as to the site thereof, but finally we decided 
on a spot half a mile from the old house, 

A truly lovely valley facing south was 


To Jordan, crouching there in obscuri 
just below them, it seemed impossible tha 
they could avoid seeing him; their tw 
heads, with the light upon them, were x 
clear to him. 

“Tf he's on the roof," said Dixey's vois 
again, it's only a question of time befo: 
he drops and makes off. We'd best gi: 
the alarm.” 

“Ah! get some fellows all round to cz 
him off —if he isn't gone already!“ 

The window was shut down with a ban: 
and Jordan breathed again. The boys spa 
as of a burglar; if he could only regain t- 
interior of the building, and change v 
clothes, he might still avoid detection. | 
would be supposed that a burglar had г: 
in and escaped with the money, and : 
(Jordan) would be tive pounds to the gooi. 

This thought so cheered the cockie: : 
his heart that, worn out, bleeding, brui 
drenched as he was, he took quite а m: 
lease of hopefulness. Hugging the wall.!“ 
shuttled along the roof top, warily as i 
cat. His faith was pinned to the bell. ton. 
was the thing possible? It had looke! s 
from within, but he had already learned“ 
painful experience that from within à: 
from without are two very different aspect 
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chosen with a background of red gr 
rock as a shelter from the winter be 
winds; and almost before the foundati ^ 
were laid George had dug a well, and | 
depth of twenty feet found rare spring &“ 
All the granite for the building was quar: 
from the ranche. f n 

A sweetly pretty little place it was" 
finished; a one-storey bungalow with ^ 
living rooms, and a guest-chamber. ^ Thi. 
for you, Frank,” George said, “ о. 
old folk turn up at any time, you know, v^ 
you must turn out,” he laughingly addet 

What with fencing the little garden ro 
our spare time was fully employe ° 
digging post-holes in frozen ground | 
joke, necessitating chipping out 85 ^ 
solid stone, to the depth required" 
three feet. А - 

So all too slowly the spring сате T 
again. The long winter, with the zi 
of the hungry wolves, came to an €^ 
except for an occasional visit se 
mountain lion nothing happened to va" 
dull monotony. th ft 

One curious episode may be worth f 
ing here, however. n litt 

Up in the heart of the mountain M 
old woodcutter, a morose, lonely mo!" 
report said, had killed his man. ^. 
never known to exchange a word ne 
fellow-creature. A grizzled old 1 1 
looked as he passed the ranche 8! x 1 
on his way to Castle Rock, the nea? 
with his load of wood. More үг 
his way to the mountains he wouk | 
mules at the gate, and come into i 4 
room of the ranche, with its Amer a. m 
in the centre with the funnel d 
the eaves, sit awhile and warm и э 
smoke his clay, leaving, as һе Eam il n 
word or sien to anyone. Poor ‘ zu 
as he was known, was probably i. 
miserable being jn human form Ше“ 
ever met. His treatment of nis ™ de 
particularly brutal. Starved and 6 


their drunken master, they were the very 
essence of stubbornness. 

A week passed by, and no one had seen “ old 
Bren ” ; another yet, and then we determined 
to institute a search-party, and proceeded to 
his hovel among the hills. 

In the stable there we found him, torn 
and trampled to death by the very animals 
he had so badly used. 

Well, to continue my yarn. Early 
summer arrived, and all arrangements were 
made for the out-coming of the bride-elect. 
The modest furniture was selected, and a 
cosy home it now looked, only requiring а 
серен hand {о put the finishing touches 

it all. 
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George’s money, as was mine, was de- 
posited in a Denver bank, and it was 
arranged for him to go in and draw it, to pay 
for our share of the ranche. 

It was a lovely day when we rode together 
to the depôt, and I saw him board the car 
for Colorado's capital. The appointment 
was made for the solicitor for both parties 
to attend at the ranche to complete the 
partnership arrangements at 4 р.м. the same 
afternoon. 

With a hearty “ So long," George and I 
parted. I never saw him alive again. 

We waited. Yes, we all waited, till long 
intothat May night. Next day the eldest of 


the Wakefields and myself took the car to 
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Denver and interviewed the bank manager, 
who told us that George Chandler had 
called for the money—viz. 5,000 dollars—the 
previous day at noon, had seemed in the 
best of spirits, and had received with a 
smiling face the congratulations of the 
genial bank official. 

Later in the day the police had notice of 
& body being found on the outskirts of the 
city. 

We went to the mortuary and saw him— 
my poor friend—stone dead, with а bullet 
through his brain. 

Rumours were rife of a Britisher’s reckless 
plunging in the gambling-houses the night 
before. The truth was never discovered. 


THE ARAB SLAVER. — 


By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, 


Author of “ The Rajah of Monkey Island," “ The Cruise of the ‘Cormorant, ° * A Sea-king's Midshipman,” ete. 


= leadsmen had been placed in the main- 

chains when the Castor's bows were 
turned towards the land, and it was the cry 
from one of these men of “By the deep 
віх ! that had caught the trained ear of the 
first-lieutenant, and caused him to give the 
alarm which we recorded at the end of the 
last chapter. 

* Are the anchors clear for letting go? " 
sang out the captain. See the cables 
clear, Mr. Scudds.” 

* All ready, sir! " answered the boatswain 
from the waist. 

Steam was turned off, and the frigate 
began to rapidly lose her way through*the 
water. Then the engines were turned astern, 
and presently the best bower anchor was let 
go and the ship swung head to wind. There 
was no doubt that we had had a very narrow 
shave of going ashore, for this portion of the 
Arabian coast had been but imperfectly sur- 
veyed, and the charts were of little or no 
assistance to us. | 

Meanwhile the gunner had fired another 
shot at the dhow, and again it missed its 
aim, for though the projectile sang between 
her masts, and just over the heads of some of 
the Arab crew who were clustered amidships, 
it did no mischief to the vessel, and she 
still sailed defiantly on, intent on evading 
capture. 

There was now no longer any doubt as to 
this wily eraft being engaged in the nefarious 
slave trade. In no other way could her 
strange conduct be accounted for. 

The duty of lowering the boats and 
manning and arming them was smartly 
carried out, and in a few minutes we were 
ready to shove off and go in pursuit of the 
dhow, which was now about half a mile 
distant, with all her spars and rigging 


apparently intact. 
was slipping through the water did it seem 
at all unlikely that she would effect her escape. 


in pursuit of the slaver. 
breeze sent us clipping through the water, 
but it seemed to me as if the dhow was 
still gaining upon us. 


CHAPTER II. 
Nor from the pace she 


The gunner had sent one shot crashing 


into her hull; but such a chorus of yells and 
howls had arisen from the unfortunate slaves 
pent up below, that it had been decided to 
aim only at the vessel’s spars, in the hopes of 
winging her. 


The Arabs evidently deemed their escape a 


certainty, for the breeze was still freshening, 
and from a favourable quarter. 
was now close under the dhow’s lee, and a 
sandy beach, on which a slight surf was 
breaking, seemed to offer facilities for run- 
ning a small vessel ashore. 
accomplished, the slaves could doubtless 
easily be driven up-country and safely 
hidden away till all search was relinquished. 


The land 


This once 


Promptly hoisting our lug-sails, we started 
The freshening 


It was too bad ! 
In a few minutes her keel would grate 


upon the beach, and she would be in com- 
parative safety. 
natives, who had collected upon the shore, 
preparing to render assistance to the slaver's 
crew the instant that 16 was feasible to do so. 


We could even see a few 


Suddenly, however, a red flash gleamed 


from the frigate's side, followed by a white 
puff of smoke, and a shot ploughed its way 
through the air over our heads in the 
direction of the dhow. 


Then I heard a loud cheer of triumph 


from our men, which welcome sound was 
almost drowned in the confused babel of 
voices that arose at the same moment from 
the slaver's crowded decks. 


Glaneing hurriedly in her direction, I 


soon saw what had occasioned the uproar. 
A lucky shot from the Castor had severed 
the halliards of the great lateen yard on the 
dhow’s foremast, and the enormous sail had 
come suddenly down with a run, and was 
lying in a hopelessly confused mass across 
her gunwales. Some of the most active 
members of the Arab crew were endeavouring, 
amid a perfect storm of frantic cries and 
shouts, to clear away the wreck. 

“That was a neat un of the gunner's," 
observed the coxswain of my boat exultingly. 
“The trick couldn't have been done neater 
if he'd tried for a month o' Sundays. We've 
got her safe enough now, sir, for she's as 
helpless as a bumboat in a gale of wind, 
and I reckon we've only to go alongside and 
tow her off to the ship.” 

* Mr. Rollo! " sang out the lieutenant in 
command, ** board the dhow in the starboard 
waist; we'll take her on the port quarter." 

" Very good, sir. Look to your arms, 
lads. A hand by the hailiards and sheet!“ 

My cutter passed under the stern of the 
slaver and then ran alongside according to 
my superior's directions. The Arabs were 
making superhuman endeavours to man & 
boat and tow their vessel nearer to the land, 
she being now quite unmanageable. On 
seeing us close aboard them, however, and 
that it was therefore necessary to abandon 
all idea of running the dhow aground, they 
made the boat fast again, and appeared to be 
making dispositions for a vigorous defence. 

* Bowmen, stand by with your boat- 
hooks ! " 

The words had hardly passed my lips 
when my eye caught the sunlight glinting on 
some ugly-looking long gun-barrels that had 
been thrust/over the dhow’s high taffrail in 


za menacing. manner. 
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The next moment the ruddy death-flames 
gushed from the protruding muzzles, and 
several bullets pattered in the water around 
us. Two, however, better aimed than the 
others, took effect on my crew, but fortun- 
ately did not cause serious wounds. One 
struck the coxswain in the fleshy part of his 
left arm. 

Three or four of us instantly returned the 
fire with our revolvers, but the astute Arabs 
took care to keep under cover. 

“I'm jiggered if the swabs don’t mean 
business arter all," exclaimed my coxswain 
as he ruefully rubbed his wounded arm. 

„Give me the tiller for a moment," said 
I, *and bind up your arm with this hand. 
kerchief ; then you'll be ready for the 
scrimmage.” 

With a grim smile the seaman obeyed. 

“ Lower away the foresail, lads. Stand by 
to board!” 

Just as we dashed alongside, we heard the 
Arabs firing a volley at our comrades in the 
other boat, and then came the sharp crack 
of the answering revolvers. The warlike 
sounds, however, were quickly stifled in a 
perfect storm of yells and shrieks, which 
seemed to rend the very sky. These pro- 
ceeded from the imprisoned slaves, of whom, 
as it afterwards turned out, there were over 
two hundred on board. 

Without a moment’s hesitation we com- 
menced clambering up the dhow’s tall, 
clumsy-looking side. Several fierce sun- 
embrowned visages looked threateningly over 
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the bulwarks at us, and spears and scimitars 
flashed ominously in the sunlight as their 
owners prepared to meet us hand-to-hand. 

Nothing can resist the British seaman, 
however, when his blood is up, and we fought 
our way in over the bulwarks in spite of the 
numerous force opposed to us. Just after 
this, the first-lieutenant and his party also 
gained the slaver’s deck upon the port side; 
and our leader, who knew a little Arabic, 
hailed the captain of the slaver, and desired 
him to surrender and save any further blood- 
shed. 

The only answer Mr. Kenrick received to 
this demand was a savage threat uttered in 
menacing tones, and this was followed by the 
discharge of a javelin, which whizzed in 
close proximity to Charlie Ross’s head and 
then buried itself quivering in the dhow’s 
mizzen-mast. 

This was, of course, the signal for a 
general mélée, and we threw ourselves upon 
the enemy with loud and reiterated cheers, 
which I think must have struck terror into 
them, for they wavered even at the first 
shock. 

I found myself furiously engaged with a 
savage and wiry-looking Arab, who was 
armed with a sword and a curiously shaped 
semicircular knife which looked as if it was 
capable of inflicting a ghastly wound. I had 
my fighting sword with me—a long, punishing 
blade—and in my belt reposed a revolver with 
two undischarged cartridges in it, but I deter- 
mined to keep this weapon in reserve, 


(To be continued.) 


Our shining blades clashed together, glant. 
ing in the bright sunlight like fiery meteor: 
as we delivered rapid cut апа thrust, ani 
strove to beat down each other's guard. My 
opponent was no mean swordsman, and | 
certainly believe was possessed of more 
personal strength than I could lay claim to. 
Consequently I soon felt, to my intense 
annoyance, that he was overmastering me. 

Ву an unlucky chance I slipped in a coil d 
rope and almost fell, but instantly recovered 
myself. This encouraged my adversary, 
and he redoubled his heavy blows and ош. 
ning thrusts. In this extremity my mini 
reverted to my revolver, and I hastily 
snatched it from my belt with the left hand, 
still parrying the Arab's blows with my 
sword. 

Seeing this movement of mine, ani 
instantly divining my intention, the wil 
native determined to frustrate it at al 
hazards. Making a feint at my sword.arm, 
he drew back his long weapon, and made 
lunge, as quick as lightning, straight at my 
breast. In the endeavour to parry the thrust 
I hurriedly stepped backwards, again trippel 
in the coil of rope, and came heavily to the 
deck. 

Uttering a ery of vindictive triumph, m; 
savage antagonist threw himself upon my 
prostrate body before I had time to raise m 
revolver to take aim, and, lifting his dead; 
dagger in the air to the full extent of i 
swarthy arm, prepared to end my existent! 
at a blow. 
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The Evolution of the Motor Car. —4. The Present Form of Motoring. 
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SOME BULL ADVENTURES, EAST AND WEST. 


A FAVOURITE story of the writer’s, when a 

small boy, was one to which was given 
the title of “The Bull's Tail The oppor- 
tunity which this name afforded for a 
childish pun was probably half the cause of 


| its popularity. The other half, the thrill of 


terror it occasioned. 

It was the account of an adventure of my 
mother’s when a girl in Scotland. She was 
pursued across some lonely moor by a High- 
land bull, the horrific description of which 
is still to me a memory of fear. Aftera long 
chase she took refuge by a tree, some giant 
of the waste, where the beast charged her, 
too exhausted to fly farther. She escaped 
death as by a miracle, for the out-thrust 
horns, just missing her slight figure, stuck 
80 deep into the trunk on either side that 
the bull could not withdraw them. When 
шу mother recovered from the shock and 
found heraelf unhurt, she slipped down- 
wards from these literal horns of а dilemma 
and fled to safety. In the act of escaping, 
however, her Leghorn hat, too large to pass 
between the tree and the beast's forehead, 
remained on his tousled front. 

It is amusing to picture the farmer's face, 
who, later, must have found his bull fixed 
immovable and wearing such charming 

-gear. 

Perhaps he wondered where Europa had 
fled, or thought his monster had eaten а 
Dryad 


That Story was the commencement in 
my mind of a wholesome respeot for horned 
cattle, a respect which after-life wanderings, 
East and West, have much augmented. 

The most daring, and even reckless, 
Shikari whom I recollect was a native of the 
Upper Burma jungle. 


By Capt. ALAN FIELD. 


Though absolutely without fear in any 
encounter with elephant, tiger, or rhinoceros, 
he always showed the white feather if there 
was a chance of any tsine (the bison of 
Burma) being met. He had every excuse, 
in the opinion of many old hunters. There 
is no more dangerous beast in the world than 
a roused or wounded bull, be he of the forest 
or farmyard ; no more cunning or vicious foe. 

For this reason the following display of 
helpless malice, which I once witnessed on 
Dartmoor, affords especial delight. 

A magnificent red bull, owned by a farmer 
near Princetown, had an unpleasant notoriety 
as а man-killer. A strip of oak board had 
therefore been bound firmly across his fore- 
head, and on this, as an added insult to the 
monarch of the herd, was painted “ Dan- 
gerous." 

When the beast held his muzzle to the 
sky he certainly could see in front of him, 
but the moment he lowered his head for 
mischief or grazing, all view, except of his 
own forefeet, was cut off. Clambering one 
day down a tor near his haunts, I came on 
a stretch of level green. In the centre of 
this sat an imperturbable artist painting, 
&nd round him in furious tangents charged 
the ineffectual bull Up went the beast's 
head while aim was taken under the board 
at this disturber of the solitude; but then, 
with lowered horns, the plank again shut 
the bull into a mistaken memory of where 
his target was. The painter said that he 
had spent half a morning in flight, and the 
next half in laughter, and that now, at any 
moment, he expected the bull to explode, 
like a shell, of overcharge of futile fury. 
Meaning one thing and performing another, 
he was, as it were, an Irish bull of a bull, 


A tragedy, at which I assisted as a minor 
actor, also concerns one of these great red 
cattle of the West Country, and exhibited 


some of the pertinacious vice so much a 


bovine characteristic. 

It occurred at Saltash, the Cornish end of 
the great Tamar bridge, which is one of the 
monuments Brunel, the engineer, has left to 
his skill. 

There is here а triangle of beach, from 
where the stenm-ferry, a floating roadway, 
runs. From this spot а man leading a 
splendid bull, a prize animal, wished to cross 
with his charge to St. Budeaux, on the 
Devon side. Rut, to save ferry dues, he got 
into a row-boat, intending to tow the bull 
behind swiniming. 

The beast gave no trouble till some fifty 
yards from shore, when he turned back, and 
so pulled the man into the water. Both 
then swam to the starting-point, which the 
bull no sooner reached than he charged his 
master, who fled up the slope into the town. 

This much а friend and the writer had 
seen from a dinghy in the stream, and 
thought our part of the incident closed with 
the sight of the vanished chase. To our 
horrified surprise we saw the man reappear, 
a few moments later, on a high jetty wall, on 
the up river side of the bridge. Dlood was 
pouring from a rent in his thigh. It ap- 
peared that the bull had caught and gored 
his enemy in the streets, and the man, 
dazed and hurt, had fled to the river-side 
again. There was no time to seek hiding. 
The bull was not yet satisfied with his 
revenge. We saw the man totter over the 
edge and drop more than twenty feet into 
the water. Without an instant's hesitation 
the great animal followed, plunging with а 
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rush over the height. His wretched victim, 
half-swimming, half-drifting with the cur- 
rent, reached again the same beach whence 
he had recently started in the boat. This 
had been rowed back, and now lay empty on 
the water's edge, so, staggering landward, he 
supported himself against its thwarts. 

The bull, swimming strongly, emerged 
on the riverward side of the boat, and Jeant 
across it, lunging at his foe. Our dinghy 
now came into action, and, with my friend 
ready to backwater if necessary, I stood in 
the bow and drove the boat-hook with all 
my force at the great red flanks. Although 
this was repeated again and again, until the 
water was reddened with blood from the 
wounds which the blunt weapon effected, 
the bull never turned his wicked eyes from 
the fainting man. 

By this time a gun had been brought by 
one of the crowd of distant spectators on the 
bank. It did not become necessary to use it, 
as at that moment a herd of cows was 
driven towards the ferry. The bull winded 
them, and the stronger passion prevailed. 
With one last lunge he abandoned his 
vendetta and galloped after the cows. 
There was then assistance in plenty for 
the man, who, however, died that night, a 
victim to economical animal river transport. 

As Tommy Atkins loves to announce 
some feature in one of his regimental 
„ gaffs, “The next song, ladies and gents, 
will be a dance,” so my next bull story is about 
acow. In appropriate connection with the 
above paragraph comes the military officer 
who, with the cow, played the principal 
part in the adventure, this time a comedy. 

He was a cavalry captain going through 
the garrison course at Chatham, and on the 
day of which I write was bicycling through 
tne narrow and tortuous streets of that town. 
He had successfully struggled with his day's 
quantum of topography, and was returning 
with all the sketching paraphernalia of boards, 
compasses, rulers, etc., strapped about his 
machine. His dream of examination was 
suddenly rudely dispelled by the shouts of 
passers-by, among which perhaps he heard 
my cry of warning. Bearing down on him, 
head low and tail erect, was a galloping 
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cow. None too quickly, the officer flung off his 
cycle and into the protection of an open door. 

The cow had evidently understood that 
the captain was the author of whatever 
wrongs were stirring her to fury, and, failing 
him, was delighted to find a hostage left in 
the shape of the machine, on which she 
proceeded to wreak vengeance. The third 
prod drove her head clean through the front 
wheel. She then gave a tremendous toss, to 
free herself cf the wreckage, which, however, 
only resulted in the back wheel and gear 
catching her a most punishing blow on the 
spine. The last that Chatham saw of the 
cow, and the officer of his machine, was the 
extraordinary spectacle which the beast pre- 
sentel as she fled ventre û terre out of the 
town, wearing this novel and clattering neck- 
lace. 

I heard as a sequel that the butcher, for 
whose shambles the cow had been intended, 
subsequently refused the animal on the 
ground that it was bruised meat. There was 
certainly ample justification. It had been 
indeed the * waur for the coo.' 

Next to the hippopotamus the Indian 
water-butfalo is perhaps the most hideous 
of created beasts. Gaunt and almost hair- 
less, of the colour of & badly leaded grate, 
and with the same dead shine, he passes a 
pampered and lazy life in the Indian and 
Burman villages. He is rarely put to the 
plough or cart, like the hardworking humped 
cattle, but spends the day lolling іп nud and 
water. 

The buffalo in swimming a river exposes 
only the tip of his nose, and once, rowing in 
a light skiff at Poona, I ran into one of these 
beasts and upset For & few momenta I 
thought he was а mugger (crocodile), and he 
thought that I was one. No two swimming 
creatures ever separated with such speed and 
anxiety as I and that buffalo. It was a pain- 
ful moment as we simultaneously crawled up 
opposite banks, and, turning, met each other's 
reproachful gaze. 

These animals in parts unfrequented by 
white people are dangerous, and given to 
charging at the unaccustomed sight of a 
European. It is ignominious, after a 
necessary flight on some such occasion, to 
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gee а small native baby come out of a bush 
and drive the angry animal away. 

A race for life in a narrow road in Scinde 
will never be forgotten by the two of us who 
experienced it. The road was a nullah, à 
dry watercourse, which, with some eight. 
feet-high banks, fringed with impenetrabie 
cactus, was perhaps fifteen feet wide, or 
rather narrower. A friend and I, returning 
from quail-shooting, had ridden а mile down 
this sunken road, seeking an outlet, when 
suddenly the sound of trampling, and à 
bellowing roar, caused us to look up. 
Stampeding down on us was a herd c 
buffalo. Frightened by something, perhap 
tiger, they were in the full rush of a sense- 
less charge, which nothing in that death 
trap of a road could stop. 

Our horses realised the danger as soon a: 
we did, and whipped round with a sudden. 
ness that almost unseated us. When ош 
flight commenced we were perhaps fifteen 
yards from the horns of the front rank. 
When we emerged from those horrible 
enclosing walls there was not ten yari 
between the herd and our horses. Once o 
the open, however, we easily got away. & 
indeed the buffalo were not in pursuit of U 
at all, but merely stampeding. Had one o! 
our horses come down, or the road been la. 
a mile longer, we should have been trample 
into unrecognisable clay. 

It is not known how three soldiers, 0 
shooting-leave from  Bhamo in Up 
Burma, infuriated a herd of these water 
buffalo, with the horrible result that th 
men's bodies were found by a search part 
of which I was a member, trampled into the 
earth of an open paddy-field. A few dew 
buffalo which the men had shot in their las 
stand were lying near. 

Several instances are known of Бий? 
beating off tiger who have attempted 8 
carry off a calf; and altogether, with | 
sudden fits of ferocity and capability 0 
wounding, domestic buffaloes are animals to 
whom a wide berth should be given. Ат 
this advice I would extend generally inte 
recommendation including all of the bov 
race: Beware of the Bull" at all tme 
and in all places. 


THE LITTLE SARDINIAN DRUMMER. 


“The combat deepens; on ye brave! 
Who rush to glory, or the grave." 
THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


URING the first day of the battle of 
Custozza, July 24, 1848, a few score 
soldiers of the Italian army, sent to occupy 
a lonely farmhouse standing upon a height, 
were unexpectedly attacked by two companies 
of Austrian troops, who barely allowed them 
time to take refuge in the house and 
barricade the doors. The instant that the 
Italians found themselves within the walls 
they rushed to the windows and poured а 
deadly tire of musketry upon the enemy ; but 
the latter, forming up into half-companies 
and sheltering themselves as best they 
could, returned the fire with precision and 
gradually advanced towards the building. 
The detachment of defenders was com- 
manded by a tall, thin, elderly captain, whose 
gnowy hair had whitened in the service of his 
country. Accompanying him was a little 
Sardinian drummer, 8 boy of fourteen 
years of age; small, with an olive-tinted 
complexion, and dark eyes that shone like 
stars. 


By ED MONDO DE Amicis. 


(Translated by ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT.) 


The captain took up his position in а room 
upon the first-floor, whence he directed the 
defence without outwardly betraying the 
least emotion. The little drummer, stand- 
ing on a table and craning his neck out 
of a window, noticed that the Austrians 
were slowly but surely closing up their 
ranks. The house was situated on the 
summit of a steep knoll, and at one side 
of the building there was only one narrow 
window. Аз it seemed impossible that 
anyone could enter or leave by this opening, 
the Austrians had neglected that side of the 
house, and directed their chief efforts upon 
the front. The sloping bank on the side 
was thus clear. The firing went on without 
intermission. Upon the house fell а regular 
hailstorm of lead which rattled on the walls 
and, entering the windows, sent the furniture 
and wainscot flying in splinters. Already 
more than one brave defender was hors, de 
combat, and in the kitchen the dead body of 
а soldier lay stretched out stiff and stark. 

The half-companies of the enemy were 
creeping up nearer and nearer, and the 
Italian captain began now to show some 
slight signs of uneasiness. He hastily quitted 


the room, attended by a sergeant. а 
minutes afterwards the latter сате iue 
back to fetch the little drummer": 
Together they sprang on to 8 н г. 
climbed up into а bare attic under t pee 
where they found the captain leaning apé 
the window-sill scribbling upon 8 1 
paper. At his feet lay a coil of rope % ° 
ing to the well. sc! 
Having folded up his note, the ee 
looked searchingly into the little dru 
eyes. 
e Are you courageous ? " he ep ted an! 
The boy's eyes flashed as һе В 
replied, “ Yes, captain." 


2 gindor 
" Very well. Come close to Miet 
You see the glittering of the ahaa ШЕ 


there on the plain in the middle | 
cornfields? The rest of our men ar ТАЁ 
unaware of what has happened Dr wart 
tbis note, slip the cord around ye lat 
and we will quickly land you upon ^ an 
beneath. Then run as hard as Jo" 
cross the fields until you encoun 
our officers. Do 700 understand 
our belt and your knapsac {рр 
: The little ummer- boy obeyed. Sup 
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the note into his bosom, he hitched the rope 
—which the sergeant had uncoiled—around 
his body. 
“Remember,” said the captain, our 
safety depends upon your courage and your 
legs." 
“TI will do my best, captain.“ 


“ Very well. God be with you. Scuttle 
away!" 

The brave boy was lowered by the sergeant 
to the ground. 


The captain placed himself at the window 
and eagerly watched his messenger descend- 
ing the slope. Ina minute or so he began to 
think he was out of danger, when suddenly 
little clouds of dust that spirted up where the 
ground was struck by rifle-bullets proved to 
him only too plainly that his little envoy had 
been seen by the Austrians. 

The drummer-boy continued to run at his 


topmost speed. A few more hundred yards 


and he would be out of danger. 

“Oh! They have killed him!” shouted 
the captain. 

The child had fallen to the ground. 

Scarcely had the observation escaped the 
old officer’s lips than he saw his little envoy 
jump up again and once more set off running 
—but he was now limping badly. 

“ A sprained ankle,” thought the captain 
to himself. 

The little spirts of dust gradually lessened, 
and at length ceased altogether. 

“Hurrah! He is out of range at last!” 
The captain had never lost sight of him for 
& moment. 

The affair had taken up several precious 
minutes. If the note was not delivered soon, 
he and his men would either be killed or 
taken prisoners. 

The child ran on, then stopped abruptly, 
then ran on again, but only to come to a balt 
once more. 

“ Without doubt he is wounded," muttered 
the captain; and then, as if the little 
drummer-boy could hear him he shouted and 
gesticulated to him. Then, with an anxious 
eye, he measured the distance between the 
running figure and the flashing bayonets 
which he perceived below in the midst of the 
golden cornfields. Meanwhile the whistling 
of the bullets and the angry cries of the 
officers and men pent up in the first-floor 
rooms had never ceased. There was now a 
large number of disabled men. 

" Courage! " shouted the captain to his 
little messenger. “Run, run! He 
has stopped! . . . Ah! he is going on 
again!” 

At this moment an officer, splashed with 
blood, came to inform his superior that the 
enemy had summoned them to surrender. 

“Never!” exclaimed the captain, still 
keeping his eye steadily fixed upon the little 
drummer, who now appeared to be dragging 
himself along with difficulty. “Run!” he 
roared, striking his leg with his fist. “ Run! 
Go on at all risks! . . . Ah! the young 
rascal, he is sitting down!“ : 

The fact was that the little drummer, 
whose head had hitherto appeared above the 
waving corn, disappeared as if by magic. In 
& few moments, however, he reappeared, but 
was almost instantly lost to view again. 

The captain now descended from his 
lookout place. The bullets still whistled 
around. The rooms were full of wounded, 
and the floor and furniture were stained with 
blood. Some corpses lay piled up by the 
doors. The lieutenant was suffering from a 
broken arm. 

“ Courage, my children!" exclaimed the 
captain. Stand firmly at your posts and 
assistance will soon be here.’ . 

The Austrians were still approaching. 

'heir angry faces were only too plainly 
visible, and their insults and menaces were 


distinctly audible. For a moment they 1 
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ceased firing, and a leonine voice called out, 
first in German, then in Italian, * Capitu- 
late!“ 

" Never!" shouted the captain from a 
window; and the galling fire recommenced, 
and seemed more deadly in its effects than 
ever. Already morethan one window was with- 
out а defender. In despair the captain ran 
from one room to another, sword in hand, 
resolved to die at his post. 

Suddenly а sergeant rushed towards him, 
exclaiming at the top of his voice: They 
have come! They have соте!” 

The intelligence was electric in its effect 
on all around. The wounded, as well as the 
fighting officers and soldiers, rushed to the 
unoccupied windows, and surprised the enemy 
by a withering and destructive fire. At the 
same moment they perceived a certain amount 
of disorganisation in the ranks of the 
Austrians. With all speed the captain drew 
up his unwounded men in front of the door 
in readiness to make a bayonet charge. 
Then he flew to the attic, and was in a 
moment at the window. Hurrah! There 
immediately flashed upon his sight a 
squadron of friendly dragoons galloping up 
at full speed. 

Now arose cries of rage and despair. 
Sabres flashed out, and, likelightning-strokes, 
descended upon the heads, the shoulders, 
and the backs of the dismayed enemy. The 
line of Italian soldiers drawn up in front of 
the doorway made a sortie, and this had the 
effect of completely routing the enemy. A 
sauve qui pou! took place. The ground was 
soon swept clear of the enemy, and half an 
hour afterwards a battalion of Italian in- 
fantry with twe guns occupied the position. 

Victory had crowned this first day of 
fighting; but on the following day, the struggle 
having recommenced, the Italians, being 
outnumbered, were repulsed. This was the 
signal for a retreat upon the Mincio. 

Although wounded, the captain marched at 
the head of his company, and in the evening 
arrived at Guito on the Mincio. As soon as 
possible he obtained news of the lieutenant 
whose arm had been broken, and was told 
that a temporary hospital had been estab- 
lished in the church. Не hastened thither, 
and found the church was full of wounded 
men lying upon two rows of mattresses laid 
upon the floor. Upon all sides arose a sad 
chorus of sighs and groans. The moment 
he entered, the captain looked around him in 
search of his oflicer, but was surprised by 
hearing himself called by а feeble voice at 
some little distance. He turned round and 
discovered that it was that of the little 
drummer boy. There the little fellow was, 
lying upon a stretcher, covered up as far as 
the chest by a window-curtain. His arms 
were hanging helplessly down, he was pale 
and worn, but his dark eyes still flashed with 
all the old brilliancy. 

* Are you here?" asked the astonished 
captain. “ You are a plucky little chap, and 
have done your duty well.” 

“ I have done my best, sir." 

Have you been wounded ? ” 

“ What matters it?“ answered the boy, 
proud of being able to show a wound to tbis 
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martinet of a captain. “Whilst I was 
running I had to try and keep well out of 
sight, for the Austrians saw me. I should 
have arrived twenty minutes sooner if they 
had not hit me. It was a piece of iuck fiud- 
ing a staff-officer to give your note to. The 
rascally enemy gave me an uncommonly 
rude reception. I was dying with thirst, 
and thought that I should never arrive in 
time. I cried with rage, thinking that 
every moment's delay was probably causing 
the death of some one at the farmhouse. 
Anyhow, I did what I could—but, captain, 
allow me, what is the matter with your 


hand?  Ycu ure bleeding." 
It was quite true. Some drops of blood 
were trickling down from the badly 


arranged bandage which had been bound 
around the captain'g hand. 

“Would you like me to tighten the band- 
age a little, captain ? Give me your band." 

The officer held out his left hand, but in 
making the effort to rise into a sitting 
posture the child quite exhausted his slight 
stock of strength, and his head fell back 
again upon the pillow. 

“Hullo! This won't do," exclaimed the 
captain. Lou must take care of yourself 
before you try to attend upon others." The 
little drummer-boy shook his head. 

“You are very weak, little one. Tell me, 
have you lost much blood?“ 

“ Lost much blood ? " answered the child, 
with a mournful smile, “ Oh yes, but not only 
blood! Look here!" and he removed the 
covering which was over him. 

The captain started back horrified. The 
child had only one leg. The other had been 
amputated above the knee, and the stump, 
which rested upon the bed, was enveloped in 
gory bandages. 

At this moment one of the surgeons passed, 
his shirt-sleeves rolled up to his elbows. 

“ Ah, captain!” he said, pointing to the 
little patient, what an unfortunate case! 
À leg which might easily have been saved if 
the poor little chap had not been obliged to 
use it so much after having been so badly 
wounded. Violent inflammation set in, nnd 
it became necessary to amputate it. But 
what a plucky boy! Not а cry nor a tear 
escaped him during the operation. Upon 
my honour, I was proud to think that he 
belonged to our army. He comes of a grand 
race" ; and, so saying, he bustled off to his 
duties. 

The captain gazed earnestly at the little 
boy, and arranged the coverlet over him. 
Then, as if by an intuitive movement, he 
removed his helmet and revealed his snowy 
locks. 

“Captain!” exclaimed the 
child. * What are you doing? 
my honour? " | 

Апа then the rough soldier, who had 
never in his life spoken a gentle word to an 
inferior, replied in an inexpressibly affection- 
ate and tender voice : 

"I am only a captain, but you are a 
hero." "Then, stooping over, and with a tear 
in the corner of his eye, he imprinted three 
kisses upon the delighted little drummer- 
boy's forehead. 


astonished 
Is this in 
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STAMP-COLLECTING AS A POPULAR PASTIME. 


By Сксп, Н. BULLIVANT. 


IIJ.— THE ENGLISH RED PENNY. 


x the month of November 1841 appeared 
] the first of an issue of stamps which, 
from the philatelist’s point of view, is of no 
little importance. This was tbe English 
red penny, and we may with advantage give 
to it more prominence and consideration 
than are generally accorded the great 
majority of issues. 


Many of my readers may be tempted to 
azk why it is that special attention should 
be paid to stamps so plentiful and frequently 
met with as the English red penny. Well, 
in reply to this, 1 would say that I hope 
when the reader comes to the end of this 
chapter he will know more about a stamp of 
which there are quite a number of interest- 
ing and in many cases,valuable varieties, 
and рау greater attention to ап issue in 
which more than 130 of the same face 
valne go to make a complete set. First of 
all, I shall have something to say concern- 
ing the varieties of this stamp, and then 


give a guide to the manner in which they 
may be distinguished, with their values, per- 
forations, etc. I shall then deal with the 
question of ‘ plate numbers," explain what 
they are, giving a list of them with the 
separate values of both used and unused 
specimens. 


The first adhesive stamp issued was the 
penny black. This, I think, is one of the 
most beautifully engraved of all, and bears 
the impression of Queen Victoria's profile 
with a very delicate and intricate back- 
ground. However, when this stamp went 
out of issue—for reasons which may be 
specified in а later article—it was followed 
by one of а similar design but printed in 
red. This, we have said, was in 1841, and 
kinds of the red penny were brought out 
down to the year 1881, during which time 
many millions were printed. A comparison 
of the early ones with stamps of to-day will 
but serve to show the great beauty of design 


and workmanship which characterised the 
first issues. This was due to the process of 
line-engraving then in use, while to-day th 
greater number of stamps are typographical 
or surface-printed. I think most people 
would say that our present stamps, as wel 
as those of many other countries, have not 
benefited much by the change; although 
modern processes have not been introduced 
without attendant advantages. 


It is hardly necessary to give even а brie 
description of the subject of this chapter. 
Let it suffice to say that, beside the Queen's 
head, there is little to catch the eye of the 
non-collector but the word “POSTAGE, 
printed boldly on the top, scrollwork at each 
side, and the value, “ONE PENNY,” along 
the bottom. But we must know how we 
may distinguish the early and more valuable 
issues from the later and rather less interest- 
ing. The former were produced, being of i 
reddish-brown colour, but of which ther 
are many variations, some of a pale red 
colour (1), others of an orange-brown (2). 
while some are red-brown (3). All these are 
on more or less differently coloured paper. 
those I have mentioned generally being on 
blue, others—e.g. the red (4) and some геї 
brown (5) being on buff. All areimperforst 
—i.e. having straight cut edges—and hate 
stars (not letters) in the upper right ші 
left-hand corners, with the watermark a smali 
crown. 


previ 
bat à 


The value of used specimens of thes 
ranges from about 14. in the case of №. } 
to 2s. 6d. in the case of No. 2. Some 
unused copies аге well worth seeking, & 
they are quoted at prices from 40s. to 6. 
The best of all unused are the red on buf 
paper, and the orange-brown on bluish, both 
being worth about 3/. A red-brown on buf 
is quoted at 2L, во we see that in thes 
stamps - certainly not nearly so common 8: 
the later issues of the same stamp, bu 
sufficiently numerous to admit of mos 
collectors obtaining one or more good ones 
there are several which a knowledge of the! 
existence and distinctive marks may serve" 
procure. 


These imperforate stamps remained п 
issue nearly fourteen years, but in the чек 
time experiments were being made with E. 
forations, and this led to the issue 0 j 
stamp, now exceedingly rare—namely, 15 
penny red-brown, rouletted, the ка? 
not being marked off, as at present, by ; 
little circular holes in the paper, but P 
of being severed by means of straig 
deep indentations or even cuts. 


Experiments in this direction were s 
sively carried on by a gentleman of the "rl 
of Archer, but the invention he gubseque м 
sold to the Government perforated the xu 
in the manner now usually employed— 
with ordinary perforations. 


ny 
In 1854 appeared a new issue of the ee 
red, of the same design and water u rietit 
before, but perforated 16, with five ¥4 p 
The colours were red or red-brown 2 this 
or blue paper. Nearly all specimen? py 
issue, both used and unused, are re tch 6. 
ing; the commonest used should m red 02 
while good unused copies, such 8$ 
white with the shading about a 
clear than in other copies, are V . 
much as 35s. (see а good catalogue). 
same year another set, watermar as 155080 
fore, but having a 14 perforation, bir fetch 
used and unused specimens of 155 formë! 
considerable prices; in the case 0 ani 
from 2s. to 7s., according to le tbe lat! 
condition, would be the value, Е 6l. oF th 
might range in price from 85 was inf? 
Following these—that is in 185 bid: differen" 
duced another kind, this time the 


ch chea lying in the perforation, which went back to 
due 0 n 16, with the watermark now a large crown. 
use, tit There are only two varieties, both being rare, 
FS ar t but another lot with the usual number of 
think 25 peculiarities of paper, colour, etc., made its 
sent апи appearance twelve months later, the used 
counts copies varying in value from 2d. (the reddish- 
e саде: brown on bluish) to 4s. in the case of the 
not єз brick-red on buff, the unused being propor- 
tages tionately more valuable. The perforation 
bans was 14. 


ect ol tz: Between then and the appearance of the 
bk; Common kind of red penny were two more 
ch thet issues, but we need only notice one— namely, 
word “fit those exactly the same as the ones just 
„кшш spoken of, but perforated 16. A fine copy, 
т ру unused, should fetch 5l. or 6/.; used, about 
us kır: 58. А rose-red and a pale rose similar to the 
ranin; Previous issues came out in the same year, 
mo»; but are of little importance except the pale 
roli x Tose, unused (worth about 25s.). 


ut ft It was in the year 1864 that the penny 
me di? red, watermarked with a large crown and 
пах" having letters in each angle, first came into 
13. 2 use. Each stamp has a certain definite 
urat value according to the number (the same on 
zn. each side) in the scrollwork, the number 
lixis reading from top to bottom on one side, and 
A vice versá on the other. An examination of 
techn these stamps will reveal the fact that the 
e uh plate-numbers range from 71 to 225, and 
г: some are of special value, particularly unused 
copies in good condition. А list of all that 
are worth more than 14d. or 2d. is appended. 
Of course, in some specimens the plate- 
= number is really very difficult to read; a 
o S magnifying-glass or a linen-tester will greatly 
rir facilitate the investigations of the young 
from ~ collector. 


aiz, The best prize among the used is No. 225 
и: (worth 4s. 6d.) ; 153 and 182 are each of the 
un value of 2s, while Nos. 104, 115, 133, 141, 
rı and 143 should each fetch 6d. Of the 
Я т unused, by far the most valuable are Nos. 
"ii: 192, 153, and 225, the first worth 18s., the 
,,; Other two 15s. Nos. 114 and 115 should 
™ fetch 7s. 6d. apiece; 105, 108, and 123 
vis a little less; 83 and 104 we may put down at 
+" 4s. ; Nos. 82, 88, 121, 133, 136 to 188, 142,211, 
221, and 224 about 2s. 6d. The others will 

yr: be found in the subjoined table. 


un Plate-numbers (see also Bright's or other 
: good. Catalogue). 


у 02 
Ad 4 
7^ Used.—104, 116, 138, 141,148 .  . 


JF 
р 83, 88, 97, 100, 103, 105, 123, 131, 158, 
мї 139, 144, 21111 4 


43224, 223, 169, 114, 111, 110, 106, 102, 
1 101, 82, 71 e. е „ 0 0 3 


2и Unused.—161, 155, 189, 135, 112, 109, 
TL 107, 106, 103, 102, 101 . . 2 0 


150, 149, 148, 146, 122, 113, 100, 99, 
WU 87 to 84, 79, 78, 74, 78, 72,71. .1 6 


220, 219, 165 to 162, 160, 159, 157, 
156, 154, 152 to 150, 147, 140, 134, 
131 to 129, 127, 125, 124, 120 to 118, 
ps s 111, 110, 98, 95 to 89, 81, 80, 
a A е е ә . e b 1 0 


217, 214 to 212, 209 to 201, 193, 191, 
17. 179, 178, 176, 175, 170 to 166, 117 . 9 


218. 216, 215, 210, 200 to 194, 192, 190 
3 to 180, 177, 174 to 171 . 6 


le Ji This, I think, is about as comprehensive a 
„Ust as сап be given, and should enable the 
ung philatelist to distinguish what is worth 
2 seeping from that of little value. I should 
va Pei advise him, however, to be on the 
m ook-out for the early issues of the penny 
ar red, which have already been so described as 
ч admit of but little doubt existing between 
| em and their commoner, but not to be 
a espised, brethren of the plate-numbers. 

y (To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JANUARY. 


By Du. GOR DON 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon 


"Tur Boy HiMsELF.—I receive many interesting letters 
from abroad—A ustralia, the Americas, Canada, tle 
Cape, India, and Japan. The lads there, and every- 
where on this little planct where the English language 
is understood, love the * B.O.P.” Bat I am glad ako 
that my humble efforts through it, to stamp out school 
vices and the smoking of the deadly cigarette, ure not 
made in vain. For your own sakes, lads, and for the 
sake of those you may love 1n after-years, be brave and 
resist temptation. There has been much talk and 
writing in the newspapers lutely about the lack of 
physique and staminu, among the generation that is 
still in its teens. The writers seem to be feeling around 
for causes to account for this. The fact that people are 
crowding into cities and leaving the fresh green coun- 
try with its woods and wilds and its cosy wee villages 
in order to better themselves, as it is erroneously called, 
goes far to reduce the staying powers of our boys, 
Many thus breathe bad air indoors and out, they 
neglect their skins, seldom or never bathe, und take 
their ill-chosen exercise only in spurts ; but, worse than 
all, they get corrupted at a very early age indeed ; they 
thus commit—slowly it may be, but ah! how surely 
moral and physical suicide. 

But you, whüe yet in your early teens, have your 
lives and your future happiness in your own hands. 
Even if there were no other world - naught beyond the 
grave—this life in itself would be a glorious expericnce 
to the healthy, the moral, and strong. To the weakling 
aud the vicious, it could only be all a torture, long dra vn 
out, from which they can only escape by the gate of 
death. 

While I am writing on this subject, I may as well 
warn boys against the perniciousness of the quack 
advertisements they notice in low-class newspapers, and 
which are disseminated among schoolboys in spite of all 
that teachers ean do. These pamphleta never emanate 
from doctors, though the writers sometimes flourish an 
American title or diploma. This probably was bought, 
or stolen, or it may belong to a dead man, whose name 
they have assumed. Be this as it may, these quacks 
pick boys’ pockets and enrich themselves through the 
ignorance of the average lads who, having sinned in their 
innocence, had been ashamed to seek for comfort from 

their father’s doctor, or any other qualified medical 

man. Boys, beware ! 

This is the first month of what will be to you, if you 
do nothing to clog the wheels of life, a glad and happy 
New Year. But don't go and make resolutions, to break 
them again. Mind this, I believe in prayer, and have had 
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STABLES, n. v. 


Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


during my lifetime many wonderful experiences of ita 
efficacy. But Heaven will not do for us anything 
which we can do for ourselves. You remember that 
tlie Saviour raised Lazarus from the dead and restored 
him to bis weeping sisters. You remember elso that 
there was a large stone at the mouth of the cave in 
Which Lazarus was buried. Aud He Who could restore 
the dead to life could have willed the stone to remove 
itself. He did not. Because the friends of Lazarus 
could do that, Therefore are you boys to use all your 
own strength in resisting or fleeing from, if need be, 
temptation. Do so, and you may pray for help. 

Down at the seaside the other day I met three boys of 
about fourteen. Опе had just lita cigarette, I stopped 
them and gave them a kindly little lecture on the de- 
pressing nature of nicotine on the heart, and how smok- 
ing stopped the growth and whole organisation. Then 
I said, “ Now, my lad, what are you going to do with 
that cigarette 7 “ 

" There goes!“ replied the truly brave boy, and he 
throw the thing in the gutter. “Tul never smoke 
again,” he said. | 

And I feel sure he will keep his word. I should like 
the British Navy ard Army to be filled with men of 
the same spirit as that lad, for it needs as much courage 
to do as he did as was exhibited by the Gordons at Tel-cl- 
Kebir or Dargai. I had meant this month to have 
referred to a very nice letter I have just received from 
п brave colonial (N.Z.) lad, but my space is rather 
limited. Next month I hope to, however, 

I have been asked if boys should take the cold tub 
even in winter. Certainly, if they are not organically 
diseased. I practise what I teach, and even with a 
карга ше pretty near at zero I have my tub. With 
my hard Scotch fist I can usually break the ice. If not, 
there is а dumb-bell handy. Sometimes, when the 
water poured into my sitting bath has been frozen into 
one solid lump, I have ordered my valet to fetch & 
bucketful fresh from a deep well. Then, squatting on 
top of the mass of ice, I bavedipped my big sponge in 
the water alongside and bathed thus. I defied King 
Frost. Don't you coddle yourself. 


THE POULTRY RukK.— Read last month's Doings. I 
hope you are already E plenty of eggs, aud that 
you do all you can for the comfort, cleanliness, and 
nourishment of thé laying fowls. e house should 
be ventilated, but not draughty, the perches always 
dry; the straw sweet, and tbe floor not unsightly. Give 
them soft food, warm on frosty mornings, Make 
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improvements and repairs. A stitch in time saves nine. 
Throw garden-refuse into the run, if the birds have not 
grass to wander on. 


Tur PIGEON Lorr.—Continue as before. Always fill 


the hoppers the night before, and see in the morning 
that the water is not frozen. 


THR AVIARY.—Your bird pets shonld be well fed and 
well looked after, and if you are not tired of your bird 
fad, study our many illustrated articles on canaries. 
The singing canary should be fed very plainly. Do not 
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give hemp-seed. You will get the best food for birds 
aud beasts from Spratts’ Patent. Don't forget clean 
bird-sand and a bit of green food. A morsel of sugar 
to nibble at does good in cold weather. 


Tne RaBBITRY.—Cleanliness, light, good food, and 
exercise in the sunlight when the weatüer is fine. Make 
your new hutches now. 


THE GARDEN. —Tt is best to let the ground lie fallow 
for this month. But you must keep down weeds, aud 
keep walks, beds, and borders clean and tidy. 
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THE UNIVERSAL TESTIMONY. 


— 


1. -The B. O. P.“ is the Best of Pals to all healthy, 
honest British boys. 


itty 
9.—'[he most stirring Stories of Adventure are to be 
found in its pages. 


3 And there's lots of fun In it, too. 


A 


4.—For twenty-five years the School Stories have been 


world-famous, 


5.—And the Prize Competitions are unique. They 
are arranged to suit all classes of readers. 


¢.~ASG as for bor Sports, there is 
nothing to touch it. 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS 
(Twenty-Firta ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competition: 
“Dram Banners of the Cavalry Regiments 
of the British Army." 


Prize—10s. 64. 


RICHARD Н. WILSON (age 15}), 344 Renmuir Stree, 
Tootiug, S. w. 


CRUTIFICATES. 
[ Vames stand in order of теги.) 


Edwin Herbert Rhodes, Woore, nr. Newcasik, 
Staffs.; R. A. H. Goodyear, Tune Street, Barnsley: 
M. S. T. Elliot, 16 Elm Grove, Southsea; Olga 2 
Charley, Chalchihuites, Estado de Zacatecas, Mexico: 
J. Alexander Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, New 
Zenland; Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston; 
L oi ard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, 
Ent Ham, Essex; Edward Poole, 37 Chilkwell Street. 
G a tonbury ; Bernard Hodges, 4 Soames Street, Peck: 
ham, London, S. K: William Claude Venn, ‘Thelma 
Gloucester Road, Bristol ; Maud Forrester Brown, 3 
Conduit Road, Bedford; P. Cooper-King, 53 Kin 
Henry's Road, S. Hampstead, London, x. w.: Douglas 
Jiho Davis, 29 Dornton Road, Balham, 8.W.; Dors 
Acs itt Kemp, 84 Knollys Road, Streatham, s. w.: John 
Wutiains, Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Aur 
traha; Stephen Arthur Armstrong, с/о S. А. Ага 
ктеп», Esq.. Bridge Street, Bridgetown, Barbados 
b W.].: Wilfred T. Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston. 
nr. Wellingboro', NortLainptonshire ; В. R. White, М 
Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent; Frederick James 
Feat, Bell Street, Reigate ; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendo 
Street, Leicester ; Arthur Claude Baxter, 33 Same 
Road, Anerley, F.E. ; Louis Fenn, 181 Sea Bank Road, 
New Brighton, Cheshire; Joanna Murgory Brass 
Glaufraed, 9 Dvnevor Road, Bedford; Fred Bartlet, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucestershire; Edward Ranst, 
110 Royds Street, Accrington, Lancasbire; John Ё. 
Fearn Wannan, 981 Lygon Sireet, N. Carlton, Mel 
bourne, Victoria, Australia. 


A Merry Jest.” 
Prize— 10s. 64. 


ROIERT Н. COCHRANE (аре 21), 17 Highfield Во“ 
Rathgar, Dublin 


CERTIFICATES. 


John B. Wheatcroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Shë- 
feld ; Edwin H. Rhodes, Woore, nr. Newcastle, Staffs 
Fred Bartlett, Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. ; R. А. 
Goodyear, Tune Street, Barnsley ; Ernest Jolly, Myr 
Bank, Bispham, Blackpool; M. 8. T. Elliot, 16 bs 
Grove, Olga E, Chaffey, Chalehibnite, 
Estado de Zacatecas, Mexico; Alice А. Milner, Heuer 
lam Rectory, Bungay; Hattie Bristowe, Holmleig“ 
St. Andrew's Road, Bedford; John Crawford, [р 
Nelson Street, Auckland, New Zealand; J. Alexane 
Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, New Zealand | 
John Williams, Forest Street, Castlemaine, — 
Australia; Stephen A. Armstrong, c/o 5. A. — 
strong, Esq. Bridge Street, Bridgetown, Bites 
D.W.L; Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 84 Knollys p 
Stratham, London; Digby Gordon Harris, Oak " 
tage, Naini 1»!, Kumaon, India ; George ye 
Regent Street, Mile End, Portsmouth; James a 
Dona d, 27 Charles Street, New Shildon, RO. 
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Durham: Ernest William Byrt, Douglas Villa, Ashley 
Hill, Bristol; Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, 
Plashet Grove, East Ham, Essex; Maud Forrester 
Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; Frederick Webb, 
Postal Staff, Preston ; Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, 
Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony; Arthur John 
Prentice, 12 Brooke Road, Stoke Newington, London, 
N. ; Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lanca- 
shire: David George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, 
nr. Swansea, S. Wales; Ernest James Doble, Unley, 
South Australia; Horace Robert Janes, “ Lynhnrst,” 
Westfield Road, Acocks Green, Birmingham ; T. D. 
Kerwin-Rielly, c/o Mrs. E. Rielly, Manor House Cot- 
tage, Mussourie, India: Edward Poole, 37 Clilk well 
Street, Glastonbury, Somerset; Archibald Howard 
Cullen. 40 St. Margaret's Street, Canterbury ; Wilfred 
Tye Watts Eastfleld House, Wollaston, nr. Welling- 
boro’, Northants ; Bernard Rich White, 30 Cambridge 
Road, Bromley, Kent; Edward Ranson, 110 Rods 
Street, Accrington, Lancashire; George William Arm- 
strong, 15 E посе Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tvne ; Luther 
Maurice Russell, Stock wood Farm, Northiam, Sussex. 


„ Humming-Birds.”’ 
Prize 103. 64. 

Дону B. WHEATCROFT (age 24), 168 Crookesmoor 
Road, Shcetfield. 

CERTIFICATES, 

Wilfrid James Lewis, 52 Oukthorpe Road, Oxford: 
Alice A. Milner, Headenham Rectory, Bungay ; Edwin 
Herbert Rhodes, Woore, nr. Newenstle, Staffs.; John 
Crawford, Upper Nelsou Street, Auckland, New Z a- 
land: George F. Good, 49 Regent Street, Landport, 
Portsmouth ; J. Alexander Main, G.P.O. Вох 70, Wel- 
lington, New Zealand; Gladys E. Little, Astolat, 
Riversdale Road, Camberwell, Melbourne, Australia ; 
R. A. H. Goodyear, Tune Street, Barn-ley ; Fred. Bart- 
lett, Stow-on-the- Wold ; Claude Lousley, Lynn House, 
Gladstone Street, Loughborough, Leicester: Jolin 
Williams, Forest Strect, Castlemaine, Victoria, Aus- 
tria; P. Cooper-King, 53 King Henry's Road, S. 
Hampstead, N,w.; David George, Bank Cottage, 
Waunarlwydd, Swansea, S. Wales; Olga E. Chattey, 
Chaletiiliuites, Estado de Zacatecas, Mexico: Leonard 
Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plasket Grove, East 
Ham, Essex: Charles Harold Bishop, East View, Mil- 
ford, Surrey: David W. Evans, St. Mary'a, Isles of 
Scilly ; Arthur Claude Baxter. 33 Samos Road, Anerley, 
s.k | R. Keable, 40 Friends Road, Croydon, Surrey: 
Stephen A. Armstrong, c/o S. A. Armstrong, E-q., 
Bridge Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, B. W. I.: W. 
Claude Venn, Hopeville, Gloucester Road, Bristol ; 
Hilda F. Moore, The School House, West Dean, 
Chienester; Luther Maurice Russell, Stockwood, 
Northiam, Sussex ; Edward Poole, 37 Chilkwell Street, 
Glastonbury; Douglas John Davis, 7 Dornton Road, 
Balham, S. W.: Henry Perey Huggill, 29 Thirsk Road, 
Clapham Common, S. W.; Reginald Wey, Church Street, 
Karl Shilton, Hinckley; Dora Nesbitt Kemp, 81 
Knollys Road, Streatham, London; Arthur John 
Prentice, 12 Brooke Road, Stoke Newington, N.; 
Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; Richard 
H. Wilson, 344 Renmuir Street, Tooting, S. W.: Frede- 
rick Gotelee, 42 Beaconsfield Road, Basing-toke, 
Hants; Edward Henry Smith, 12 Victoria Кога, 
Perry Street, Gravesend, Kent; John Rowland Hill, 
35 Dalmeny Road, Tufnell Park, London, F.: Wilfred 
Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston. nr. Wellingburo' ; 
Frederick James Peat, Bell Street, Reigate. 


Uluminating. 

Ix announcing this subject we offered Prize- money 
up to five quineas for the best illumination (in oils or 
water-colours) of the competitor's favourite New Tes- 
tament promise, Size, material, etc., were left to the 
choice of competitors, who were to be judged in classes 
according to age. 

Appeuled is our award: 

(dll ages up to 13.) 
Prizes—5s. each. 


Henne C. THORTE (age 13), 27 Eastdown Park, Lewis- 

1AM, K. K. 

аш KENT (age 13), 8 College Road, Nor- 
wich, 


— 
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Arthur G. Cresswell (age 13) Highfield, Marple, 
Cheshire; Edith Mary Frost (age 12), St. Peter's 
Vineyard, Bury St. Edmunds; G.T. Stoneliam (age 12), 
100 Gleneldon Road, Streatham ; Phillis Connor (age 11), 
4 The Parade, North Finchley, N. ; Stanley W. Leteaux, 
4) Sehere Road, Forest Gate, k.: H. Anglin, 43 Oxford 
Avenue, Southampton; Percy Amor, 9 York Place, 
1111000 James S, McNab, St. David's Mause, Kirkin- 
illych. 


Ages 13 lo 15. 


F. J. MOORE (age 14), & Springbank Gardens, Cat- 
ford, 8. k. 
Prizes — 53. each. 


FRANK HA ROL D CcnLINE (age 14), Kynaston," Upper 
Dorset Road, Bexhillon- Sea. ' | 

ALBKRT STANLEY Соскіхө (age 14), ^ Durley Dene,” 
70 Lanercost Road, Tulse Hill Park, 8.W. 
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Prize; — 23. 6d. each. 


FREDERICK JauRS Hanns (age 14), 34 Summerhill 
Avenue, Maindee, Newport, Mon. 

WILLIAM DaviD HooLE (age 143), 7 Pallion Road, Sun- 
derland, co. Durham. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Bertram Lovell, 66 Darnley Road, Gravescnd ; Richard 
Coldham, Totteridge Lane, Whetstone, N.; R. F. B. 
Williams, Church Walk House, Newark-on-Trent ; 
Thomas Dixon Neville, Devonshire House, Flipton 
Road, Flipton, near Manchester; Ray Willson, The 
Bridge, Bradford-on-A von ; Vincent S. Sparks, Stewart 
Lodge, Baldstow Road, Hastings; John Bradford, 8 
Pyrland Road, Highbury, x. 


Ages 15 to 16. 
Prize—7s, 6d. 


Louis MORRIS (аре 15), 3 Little Bridge Street, Car- 

marthen, South Wales, 
Prizes—As, each. 

V. GRANT (age 15), 23 Purves Road, Kensal Rise, w. 

GEORGE WESTON TANNER (age 15), 26 Mantua Street, 
Battersea, S. W. 

WILLIAM G. Tozer (age 15), 35 Fenwick Street, 
Halifax, N.S. 

SFISBY Мїгєнкїл, CATTERSON (age 15), 115 Earl's Court 
Road, Kensington, S.W. 


CERTIFICATES, 


William Walker, 53 Hizh Street, Hawick, N. B.; 
Arthur R. Bailey, "Cromer,' Petersham Road. Mar- 
riekville, Syduey, N.S, Wales: James McVicar Munro, 
138 Adelaide Street, Heywood, Lancs. ; Violet Bettison, 
Gleut worth Vicarage, Lincoln. 


Ages 16, 17, and 18. 
Prize—108. 6d. 
HrnnrnT BARNES (age 17;, 11 Barttelot Terrace, Hor- 
sham, Sussex. 
Prizes—is, 6d. each. 
R. Pertzzi DE Мкосі (age 17) 28 Via Maggio, 


Florence, Italy. 
Hexry Percy HcGatLL (age 16), 29 Thirsk Road, 


Clapham Common, F. W. 
Henny A. ATWELL, 73 Sefton Park Road, Bristol. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Ernest Herbert Whydale, 80 Erlanger Road, New 
Cross Gate, S.E. ; Claude William Spencer, 28 Cambridge 
Road, Battersea ; Harold Cecil Earusliaw, Gresley Попе, 
Cambridge Rowl, Wanstead, Essex; George William 
Armstrong, 15 Elliot? Terrace, Newcastle-on-Ty ne ; 
Howard Matravers Ashley, jun., Airedale, Ferry bridge, 
Yorks.: M. S. T. Elliot, 16 Elm Grove, Southsea ; 
Douglas Sharpus Andrews, 10 Springfield Road, Preston 
Park, Br.glitou ; Stanley F. J. Мору», 8 Durham load, 
Duckworth Road, Bradford. 


Ages 18 to 40. 
Prizes—108. 6d. each. 
KATHLEEN M. FunNess (age 22), 25. Linden Mansions, 


Hornsey Laue, Highgate, N. 
ALFREU M. BURROW (age 40), Bath Place, Taunton. 


CERTIFICATES. 


John Н. Ferrie, 8 Hopetown Place, Glasgow; F. C. 
L. Toye, 3 Maryland Road, Chitts Hill, Wood Green, N. ; 
Stanley Wilson, 8 Oakhurst Grove, East Dulwich, S. E.; 
George Harding, 26 Henry Street, Tring, Herts.; Maud 
S. Walton, Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape 
Colony. 

(Two or three competitors were necessarily disquali- 
fied, as they gave no ages.) 
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THE CURATORS DREAM. 


By Geonce Н. MARTIN. 


Tur day was hot and drowsy, 

And the atmo:phere so frowsy 

That people said, There's thun ler in the air“; 
While at tlie old Museum, 
Which adjoins the Atheneum, 

Sleep fell on the curator ín his chair. 


And, as һе sat there dozing, 
Tho’ his body was reposing, 
Yet his brain was busy building up в dream; 
And he thought the things in cases 
Were descending from their places, 
And а change came o'er the spirit of the scene! 
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There was bustle, noise, and clatter, 
And a weird outlandish chatter, 
And the beasties stuffed with straw began to walk ; 
And the seal was flapping flippers 
At the walrus, wearing slippers, 
Whilst the jawbone of the whale began to talk. 


Then the pickled fish in phials, 
Undeterred by all their trials, 
Came fecbly flopping on the floor below, 
But were chaffed by other creatures, 
Saying, “Guess we know your features, 
But you look во out of spirits, don't you know!“ 


And the polar-bears were sliding, 
And the elephants colliding, 
And the crocodiles were rattling all their scales; 
While the wapiti were weeping, 
For the snaky things were creeping, 
And the lesser fry were spinning on their tails. 


Near the Roman bits and bridles 
Was a group of South Sea idols 
Which were gazing, with a vacant kind of grip, 
At the fetish and the mummy, 
Who were getting very chummy, 
Quite regardless of the tumult and the dip. 


Now the parrot was proceeding 
To promote a penny-reading— 

A proposal which was herallel with groans, 
Till the prawn was heard to prattle 
That the snake would play its rattle 

And the skeletons perform upon their bones. 


Then they made a rush for places, 
Took their seats upon the cases— 
Those that could, aud those that couldn’t had to 
stand ; 
Whilst a monkey in the middle, 
Who could play upon the fiddle, 
Was elected by the rest to lead the band. 


Now, the octopus felt slighted, 
For he hadn't been invited, 
And he said he thought the reading very stale ; 
But a gay old brontosaurus, 
Who was joining in the chorus, 
Kept time upon the table with his tail. 


Then the turtle and the tortoise 
Danced a jig, until the porpoise, 
Who was slowly shedding sawdust at the cracks, 
Suid he didn't mind a sing-song, 
Lut he thought в game of ping-pong 
Would be better for the stiffness in their backs. 


Such a startling innovation 
Caused a heated altercation, 
An. the porpoise and the parrot came to blows; 
When a whistle from the wombat, 
Rising high above the combat, 
Brought the tighting to ап unexpected close. 


There was silence for a second, 
Whilst the busy beaver reckoned 
Whence the cry, and what the distance—great or 
small ; 
Then they dashed In that direction 
To discover, by inspection, 
What had caus «і the watchful wombat’s warning 
са l. 


As they nearel the point of danger 
Some one cried, “I smel a stranger!“ 
And the boldest felt a creeping in his hair; 
For there, beside the table, 
Much alarmed] by all the babel, 
А MONSTE MAN Was seated in a chair | 


In a burried consultation 
On this novel situation 
They arranged to try the monster there and then; 
And although he was acquitted 
Of the crimes he'd nol committed. 
Yet hel labelled creatures killed by other men. 


On the eviience provide! 
Judge and jury scon decided 
That to treat lim just the same would be but fair; 
So they put bim on a tabie 
And upon him pinned a label 
On which was written, “Tais SIDE UP, WITH CARE," 


The curator, at this juncture, 


As he felt the painful puncture, 
Was awakened from his slumbers with a start ; 


For, while dreaming of his creatures, 
Неч been étung upon the features 
Ву a hornet, in a very tender part! 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


— — 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


Dg" THE FOOTBALL SEASON: WEEKLY COMPETITION. 


() UR Weekly 

Cricket Compe- 
titions have been so 
greatly appreciated 
by our readers dur- 


years that we are 
encouraged to try a 
Weekly FOOTBALL 
Competition on some- 
what similar lines. 
We offer now, there- 
fore, for the prizes 
Mr. John Pigyott’s 
famous Maren BALLS 
(Association Game), 
and Consolation 
Prizes will also be 
awarded. 

This competition 
is open to all regular 
“ B.O.P.” readers, 

— irrespective of age, 
вех, or nationality. The competitcr should in all cases use a Postcard, 
or, if preferred, a ha sheet of note-paper only, and should see that 
name and address are clearly written on it. Where the competition 
is a descriptive one, both sides of the note-paper may be written on. 

One Marcu Batu only can be won by any reader during the 
current season, though Consolation Prizes may be given to him if 
the same competitor should succeed in more than one subject. 
The decision of the Editor is in all cases final, and will be announced 
in due course in the B.O.P.” 


ing the past three 


In these Weekly Football Competitions our Certificates of Merit 
will be awarded to Prize-winners only; and no matter how many 
the subjects in which a competitor may carry off a prize, but one 
mark will be allowed him for the entire series when the winner of 
the “ B.O.P.” Gold Medal is being searched for at the close of the 
volume-year. No time allowance can be made in this series for 
Colonial or Foreign readers.  Theae subjects and prizes are in 
addition to those of the Football Competitions started in our 
November part. 


Here are the Competition Subjects: 


1. A Team of ~ Association” Footballers, as selected by the votes of our readers 
to play the world. If more than опе rewler should send in the same list, бге 
place will be ballotted for in our office, und Consolation Prizes will be giveu. Tau 
comp tition closes Saturday, february 6.] 


2. Beat description of a Football Match (either “ Association " ог “ Rugby ?) 
recently witnessed by the writer. ( This competition closes Saturday, Februa"y 13. 


3. Lest Pen- aud-Ink Sketches of a victorious and a defeated School team. (Thu 
compe'tlion closes Saturday, February 20.) 


4. Best Eulogy, in Verse, of Football; to be restricted to 25 lines. (This comp ti- 
tion closes Saturday, February 27.) 


5. Best Pen-and-Ink or Wash Drawings of Jenes Minor before his first match 
and after, [This competition closes Suturday, March b.) 


6. Best humorous description of how not to play Football. [This competition 
closes Saturday, March 12.) 


7. Best Pen-and-Ink or Wash Drawing of a “Scratch " Team in Little Pedlingtot 


arguing with the Referee, who has decided against them. (This competition dows 
Salurday, March 19.) 


8. Best practical advice for taking care of a Football between the seasons [TH 
competition closes Saturday, March 26.) 


as 
949 The Match Balls, &e., will be sent off to the successful competitors as 4008 
«on, and the results will be printed in our puges in due eoursc. 
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WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. P 
By L. BOGUE LUFFMANN. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


| "' Aunie's Suspicions were aroused.” 
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CHAPTER XIV.—A MEAN REVENGE, 


fine short winter was soon over and the 

glory of the Australian springtime fell 
upon the land. Flowers scemed to spring up 
by magic. The wattle-trees burst into bloom, 
their yellow blossoms showing finely 
against the sad foliage of the gums. The 
air was filled with the perfume of sweet- 
scented bushes and the birds chirped gaily 
from the trees. Nature, during these bright 
October days, spoke of hope and gladness ; 
yet, in the midst of this universal hymn of 
triumph, Annie’s heart was sad. 

She had certainly had a hard time with 
Pussy, who had proved unusually tiresome 
and fractious during the winter months. 
But the real cause of her discontent was the 
absence of any compensation. The boys had 
their hunting and occasional rides to the 
township, but she had nothing. All her 
life was made up of houschold drudgery and 
the care of a troublesome child. 

“I want to go into the township soon,” 
she said abruptly one morning as Will was 
leaving the house. 

“What for?” 

Annie pouted. She was only a year and a- 
half younger than Will, and she resented his 
airs of nuthority. 

“T want to get some new ribbon for my 
hat." 

„I'm sure you don't want any new ribbon. 
Your hat looks all right." 

„Oh, Will—I've worn the same trimming 
summer and winter ever since I came here,” 
Anne said plaintively. 

“Well, I've not got any money to spend on 
tomfoolery. You must just go without." 

“You haven't any right to keep all the 
money. lt'sas much mine as yours," Annie 
retorted passionately. 

„ I don't spend it on myself," Will said 
over his shoulder as he strode away. 

It so happened that on the previous 
Sunday he had remarked that Annie, in her 
simple hat, looked far prettier than any of 
the other girls in what he was pleased to 
call their “ sky-flyers "—that is to say, hats 
loaded with flowers and feathers. 

Annies modest request seemed to him 
nothing but a foolish freak. Girls were 
always hankering after finery—the ninnies ! 

Annie let the matter drop. But, when а 
few days later he brought home a piece of 
scarlet merino to make a frock for Pussy, 
her anger overflowed. | 

“ Pussy does not want a new frock a bit,” 
she said indignantly. ‘ And 1—1 must have 
that ribbon.” 

Will took up the milking-pail and walked 
away whistling. 

Annie flung herself down on the bed and 
cried with rave. Pussy! Everything was for 


Pussy! And she was left to go about a per- 
fect scarecrow. Oh, how sick she was of her 
life ! 


It wasn't often that Annie could indulge 
in the luxury of a gcod cry. But, on this 
particular afternoon, the boys were away 
jamming timber, aud there was no one save 
Pussy to remark her wet eyes. When she 
had cried her full, she went out to cool her 
hot face in the open air. She had not 
walked a hundred yards before she saw a 
girl looking over the fence and smiling in a 
friendly, inviting way. She was а good-look- 
ing girl, and she wore a showy hat, which 
ignorant Will would have called а “sky- 
flyer," while Annie recognised it as the 
height of fashion. 

„Won't you come and speak to me,“ the 
new-comer said coaxingly. 

Annie went slowly towards the fence. 

“J have not spoken to a girl for ever so 
long,” she said. 

“My! It must be dreadful dull for you,” 
the other said sympathisingly. 
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"Have you come to live near here?“ 
asked Annie eagerly. 

" No; I live in Melbourne. 
factory. 
outing." 

* Where are you staying?" 

“Oh, round there," replied the girl 
evasively, describing half the hemisphere 
with a careless sweep of the arm. 

Annic's suspicions were aroused. 

„Are you one of the Doneys ? "' 

* Yes," answered the girl boldly; “but — 
you mustn't think the worse of nie because 
I'm Ben's sister! He's a regular larrikin! 
I never have nothink to do with him. He's 
a disgrace to us all!” 

And yet, when the visitor, at the end of a 
long gossip, which had taught her ail that she 
wanted to know about Annie, turned her 
steps away from the Glen, she was joined by 
some one who bore a suspicious resemblance 
to the family disqrace. He was dressed in 
true larrikin costume, which may be briefly 
described as big at both ends and small in 
the middle. His head was covered by a big 
hat--not unlike a clerical wideawake—and 
his nether limbs were clothed in big bell- 
bottomed trousers. The coat, very short and 
straight in the back, was worn over a very 
open waistcoat displaying an extensive 
white shirt-front. A low round collar, 
showing necktie, shoes with patent-leather 
toe-caps and red.leather eyelets, completed 
this fascinating costume. 

Ben (for the wearer was indeed none other 
than our sometime acquaintance) had 
thought it advisable on his release from 
prison to go straight to Melbourne. There, 
life had proved so interesting that he re- 
solved to cut his bush home and cast in his 
lot with that of his elder brother. This 
worthy earned his livelihood as a bricklayer’s 
labourer, und his renown as leader of a 
notorious *“ push ” in Collingwood. Although 
barely twenty, he had stood four times in the 
dock charged with assault and battery, and 
the police regarded him as the typical 
larrikin of the district. Under the patronage 
of this distinguished relative, Ben embarked 
on a career which, if it stepped short of 
actual crime, was still a constant menace to 
peace. He had become a past-master in the 
art of jostling people off the pavement, 
knocking hats over men’s eyes, grabbing at 
women's parcels and umbrellas, and scaring 
poor little children in lonely alleys. He had 
not yet found courage to lame a policeman 
and run the chance of getting lagged for a 
term of years, but he hoped to arrive in due 
course at this topmost pinnacle of distinc- 
tion. 

On the present occasion Ben had returned 
home ostensibly to see the “old 'ooman," 
but in reality to carry out a long-meditated 
scheme of revenge. He had never forgiven 
the Aylmers for humiliating him-—Will, by 
the administration of a sound thrashing, 
and Bob by getting him lagged - not for any 
glorious crime, such as half-murdering a 
policeman, but for a twopenny-halfpenny 
assault on a Chow! 

They had made him “feel small," and 
this was ап injury that larrikin Ben could 
not readily forgive. He had nursed and 
brooded over his resentment till it had grown 
toa deadly hatred, all the more dangerous 
because it was the venom of а mean soul. 
This made him quick to discover the vulner- 
able point in the Glen household, and to 
determine the direction of his attack. 
Harriet was his adviser and counsellor in 
the scheme. She had her own private 
reasons for disliking Will Aylmer, who had 
not vouchsafed a single admiring glance 
when he met her on the high road. This 
indifference to her charms was set down to 
the score of prejudice on account of her 
rclationship to Ben ; but in reality Will had 


I work in à 
I've just come here for a bit of an 


not the slightest idea she bore the name o! 
Doney. He only thought her а bold-faced 
minx, and thanked his stars that Annie we: 
altogether different. 

А few days later, Annie was delighted to 
see her new friend's fac? reappear over the 
fence. The two girls had a long confidential 
talk, during which all kinds of femine 
mysteries were discussed, and when Harrie: 
left she knew all about Annie’s longing for 3 
new hat-trimming. 

Annie could scarcely believe her eyes when. 
obeying Harriet’s call, she ran out to fin! 
her dangling a mauve satin ribbon over the 
fence. 

“I've got a bunch of white flowers. too: 
It's all for you," she cried triumphantly. 

“For me!” Annie gasped out. 

“Yes; it'll fix vour old hat up finely. Ti 
have got pink if you didn't hold to your 
black. There was a Sweet yeller, toc, a penn“ 
cheaper than this. This was Sad.“ 

“Oh, I can't take it from you. I can! 
indeed," Annie said, erimsoning. 

“Why, what a ninny you are! We git: 
help each other out in this way. When on 
of us is on the rocks, the others shout * for 
her. You'll be in luck some day and then 
you'll shout for me! It's a lovely bit o 
satin, ain't it?“ 

“Lovely,” said poor Annie fervently. 1: 
seemed as if all the luxury and charm of lit 
lay within the folds of that soft, sheeny satr. 
Like Eve, she was tempted, and, like Es, 
she fell. | 

„Bring me your hat and ГЇЇ trim it f 
you," Harriet said coaxingly. “The bo 
are away -jamming timber, ain't they?” 

" Yes," 

“ And the little girl — where's she?” askel 
Harriet carelessly. 

“I've put her to sleep on the bed.” | 

“That's all right; now run and fetch the 
hat, there's a dear.” 

Annie went off like an arrow. M 

The girl clapped her hands softly. Ben: 
lanky figure rose out of the scrub. | 

“ГИ have her out of the way in a jit 
Den. Just keep back till the coast is cle. 
and Ben sank down in his place of ambush. 

When Annie came back, carrying the h 
in her hand, Harriet started off at оп 
She walked so rapidly that Annie coU 
hardly keep pace with her. : 

“Don’t go so far. I shan't be able to 1 
Pussy if she cries," panted the elde: 
sister. 

"If you think I am going to r 
chance of meeting that stuck-up bro | 
yours, you're mistaken, that's all,’ ped 
out Harriet. You'll just follow me. 07 d 
won't get your hat trimmed—that's flat! 

And Annie yielded. . ad 

The hat looked lovely when 1t was finis 
with big folds of mauve satin in front = 
the spray of flowers cocked up 83 ng” б 
possibl> on the other side. It had be"? 
what Will in his ignorance called a ?* 
ter.“ prend 

Harriet bundled up her needles and tht SA 
wished Annie good-bye, and depart d, r e 
ning as hard as her legs could carr? à 
along the track. Annie’s first care iid 
deposit the hat in safe keeping | house 
to look after Pussy. She was not in her no 
The little bed still bore the i 
frame, but the bird had flown. зоок! 

Annie сате out to the door and Ls 
about for her. She was nowhere to be ае 
Then she heard Bob whistling and pe 
about down by the creek. He ш hin. 
come back and taken Pussy away wit | 
There was nothing to be anxious & 
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of the stony ted. 


tions for the evening meal. 

The sun was casting iong shadows across 
the grass when Will came in to tea. He 
found Annie intent on a damper she was 
baking in the hot ashes. 

„Where are the young uns?“ he asked. 

^ Down at the Creek.” 

Will went out to the door and cooeyed. 
Bob came scrambling up the bank bare-legged 
апа dirty, holding а couple of black fish in 
his hand. 

“T almost caught another—such a big 
fellow,’ he cried exultiugly. ‘ These will do 
for tea, Annie." 

* Oh, I can't be bothered to cook fish now," 
Annie said crossly. ~ You're a perfect terror 
with your fishing. Go and fetch Pussy and 
sit in to tea." 

"Pussy? I haven't seen Pussy all the 
afternoon." 

Annie's face whitened. 

* Why, what's the matter, Annie? " asked 
Will, in surprise. 

“I thought she'd gone with Bob," she 
gasped out. 

„Well, she can't be far off. I'll find her 
quick enough." 

Will began by looking all around the hut. 
He had often found his pet curled up under 
the lee of the wall. She was not there. He 
ran down to the creck. No trace of Pussy. 
He cooeyed and cooeyed, but in vain. She 


Pussy couldn't drown 
herself there if she tried. Annie went into 
the house and busied herself with prepara- 
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could not be in the orchard, for he had just 
Every 
nook and cranny was subjected to a minute 


come from it. He went back there. 
investigation, but without result. 

* She must have strayed down the track,” 
thought Will. 

Just to save time, not because he was 
anxious—oh dear no! not the least anxious 
—he mounted Nugget bare-backed and 
galloped down the track. Annie and Bob 
could hear him cooeying loudly. It was 
evident that Pussy was not to be found so 
easily. 

Annie, forgetting cll about the damper, 
fled out to aid in the search. But she only 
went over the ground already traversed by 
Will, wasting time and breath in calling for 
Pussy. 

When Will came back, his face was as 
pale as Annie's. I've looked everywhere,“ 
he said in a low voice; “she must have 
strayed into the bush.” 

“But she couldn't: she could never get 
through the scrub." exclaimed Annie. 

“ Where else can she be then?” 

This was indeed the question! Annie, 
sick with fear, gazed helplessly around the 
clearing. her conscience pricking her terribly 
for having left Pussy alone. 

“ Where did you see her last?“ 

* [ put her to sleep on her bed after dinner. 
When I went in to look after her she was 
gone.” 

“What time was that ? 

„About four o'clock.” 

(To be continued.) 
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“And you never went to look after her ? ” 

"I supposed she bad gone with Dob," 
faltered Annie. 

“Yes, you supposed and supposed, and 
now she's lost in the bush," retorted Will. 
“What can you have been about that you 
didn't hear her stirring ? ” 

* I went out. Oh, Will, don't be cruel. I 
was out with Harriet Doney —right over there. 
She was trimming my hat. I thought Pussy 
was safe. She must have got out then. 
Oh! how I wish, I wish -——" 

The story which Annie had blushed out 
so suddenly ended in a storm of sobs. 

“Stop that ! " Will said fiercely. He was 
almost beside himself with grief and rage. 
„ see how it has all happened. You care 
for your fine hat more than for your little 
sister. It's all your fault she's lost. I've 
done with you. You'd better go back to your 
friends the Doneys. I'Il never speak to you 
again. Never!" 

“Oh, Will, Will, don't be so hard and 
cruel." sobbed the poor girl. 

“Well, then, stop that whimpering. 
There's work to be done. Go and collect 
sticks to make a bonfire over there," pointing 
to the sand rise—‘‘and as soon as the sun 
goes down, light it, and keep it going all 
night. I'm going off to find some fellows to 
help in the search. I shan't come back till — 
till Pussy is found. Keep some warm milk," 
he shouted over his shoulder as Nugget, 
urged by the sharp prod of his spurs, set off 
at breakneck pace. 
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THE EQUINE GOD: A SIRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


H^ had been gone about half an hour, 
when the curtain was gently drawn 
aside and a new visitor stepped shyly within — 
& visitor whose entrance no less delighted 
than surprised me. The possibility, nay, 
the likelihood, that in this Indian retreat 
there would be women and children had 
never suggested itself to me; and here, quite 
un?xr ectedly, stood an Indian maiden, con- 
fronting me with a coy hesitation, like a 
bird balancing itself on a bough and un- 
certain whether to fly nearer or to retire 
again behind the shelter whence it had 
come. My smile of welcome reassuzed and 
emboldened her. 

" The paba said I might come," she 

explained in mellifluous Spanish as she drew 
nearer, 
‚ “И is very kind of you to come,” said I, 
in the best Spanish I could muster, and I 
pointed to a pile of furs near my couch 
Where she might sit down and talk to me. 
Vel lifted his head and gazed at her over my 
body. She was but half-way across the 
chamber, and she halted, with a timid 
expression in her eyes. 

"Ah! The ocelotl! " she exclaimed. “I 
heard that one had come with you. Are you 
not afraid of him?” 

“No! He is quite tame. бее!” and I 
put my arms about his soft neck and 
drew him close to me. “He will not hurt 
you." 

She came on and dropped upon the furs, 
but all the time she kept her eyes upon Vel, 
as if he were not to be trusted. But when 
8he saw how quiet he was, und how 
obediently he lay down beside me, she 
regained her composure, told me how glad 
she had been to hear from the paba that my 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedatcin Captive,” etc. 


wound was healing, and hoped that I should 
soon be well and strong again. 

Her countenance was very pleasing. A 
slight touch of melancholy in the expression 
of the eyes and the set of the face did not 
detract from, but rather enhanced, her beauty. 
Her hair was very dark, with а sheen upon 
it like a raven's wing; it was inclined to 
curl, and was simply brushed back and 
allowed to fall in wavy Juxuriance down her 
shoulders. She was even lighter in hue 
than the priest, of a soft cinnamon colour, 
with a little deeper tingein the cheeks. She 
had not yet come to her full height, being 
still on the verge of womanhood; she was 
fairly tall, however, slim and willowy in 
figure, and with a certain combined stateli- 
ness апа ease of movement that revealed 
her descent from no comnion family. Her 
bordered skirts of fine cotton fell one below 
the other to the ankles, and over these 
she wore & richly dyed dark.green robe, 
gnthered in at the waist by an ample sash 
with tasselled ends, and fastened at the 
throat by a clasp of twin emeralds, not very 
large, but of most unusual lustre. 

Her shyness gradually disappeared, nnd 
she chatted away merrily in ready Spanish, 
making very little demand upon my powers 
of conversation, which, partly because of my 
lack of acquaintance with the language, were 
very small—and, indeed, they would not 
have been equal to hers in any case. She 
had & sympathetic regard, too, for my en- 
feebled condition, and did not desire me to 
talk much. From her remarks I gleaned 
scraps of information about the Indians who 
were gathered here under the paba. They 
were much more numerous than either Hal 
or I imagined. In addition to the descend- 


CHAPTER VI.—HOW ТИГ SPANIARD WAS DEALT WITII. 


ants of those who had retreated to this 
stronghold more than fifty years before, 
loaded with the remnants of the trensures of 
Tezcuco and Tenochtitlan, there were others 
who had come in from time to time and 
made common cause with them, and others 
again who were quite recent arrivals. An 
Indian community larger still, and differing 
somewhat from this, dwelt in the fastnesses 
of an extensive forest that stretched away 
to the south-west. Of these latter she in- 
variably spoke as Aztecs. 

* But are you not Aztecs ? " I asked. 

"In a sense, yes; but we spring from 
another source. We are really Acolliuans. 
We are the people of Tezcuco.”’ 

„What is the difference? I cannot under- 
stand." 

"You will find out in time. The paba 
could tell you better than I. But where is 
your servant?" and she looked inquiringly 
round the chamber. as if she had noticed for 
the first time that we were alone. 

"Hal has gone out. He will return 
presently.” 

“ Did you bring him from your own land ? ” 

“ He came with me.” | 

A very good servant he has been to you, 
the paba says. But I must go поз”; and she 
rose, a mensure of shyness returning as she 
glanced at the curtain. 

* You will come again?“ 

“Tf you wish it —yes." 

“ The sooner and the more frequently you 
come the more pleased I shall be. You 
have not told me your name.” 

“Tecalco, the granddaughter of Quctza- 
Juma. And how shall I call you?“ 

“Call me John. My name is John 
Saville.” 
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“ Xaville! " she repeated, giving the first 
letter the Spanish sound, and drawing out 
the final syllable; “and John,” which she 
pronounced as if it were Joan, but almost 
softening the J down toa Y. That is not 
easy for me to say," and she made a little 
mouth at it. But J will try until I can say 
it like you"; and with an inclination of her 
pretty head she swept across the chamber 
and vanished behind the curtain. 

The lights seemed to go down upon her 
departure. А brightness, felt rather than 
seen, had been taken from me. I was 
lonely, and began musing, and longed for Hal 
to come back. My longing was soon satis- 
fied—at least, partially, for even Hal could 
not make up for the loss of the company of 
this charming Indian maiden who had so 
pleasantly beguiled the time of his absence. 
My eyes lit up to welcome him, however, as 
he came forward and asked how I fared. 

“Very well,” I replied. “I have had a 
visitor," and I told him about Tecalco. 

“That would be the maiden I met on the 
upper stairway,” said Hal, and a beautiful 
maiden she be. I was afraid you would 
think I had been a long time away, and that 
you would be growing weary in my absence. 
Jam glad that you have had so pleasant a 
visitor." 

“And I am glad you are back, Hal. Well, 
what have you seen? What is the place 
like?” 

^ Wonderful, Jan! You must get better 
and come out, for I cannot describe it.” 

“ But, surely, you can give me some idea." 

“Very little. It be a great place, sure 
'"ough—a very great place. The wide 
passage, from which many smaller lead off 
on either side, and doubtless into chambers 
like this one—for I had no time to explore 
then—the wide passage leads upward 
through the heart of the rock, partly sloping 
and partly by two long stairways, into the 
open air. A gigantic recess, a mile and a- 
balf long and a quarter of a mile wide, and 
quite level, overlooks the barranca.” 

“But we left the barranca a long way 
hehind ив,” 

“This must be a continuation of it to the 
left of the hill where it divides. We turned 
to the right. The recess is like a shelf; one 
side of it is the edge of the barranca and 
the other side a natural wall a hundred feet 
high ; at the western end this wall runs out to 
a point, but at the eastern end it forms an 
angle, not near so precipitous, and up which 
a flight of steps leads to the summit. There 
are paths along the top, one of which 
terminates by the pine-tree on the hill and 
commands a view up the barranca. All 
along the recess, except at the eastern end, 
there are Indian dwellings, like swallows’ 
nests clinging to the wall; and the wall 
itself is hollowed out in many places. Tbe 
barranca is very deep, and quite sheer; the 
farther edge is lower than the shelf edge, 
and there is a sloping wooden bridge across 
the chasm at the western end.” 

„ How wide is it, Hal?“ 

About forty feet.” 

« [t is a very curious place." 

«And marvellously strong. Even if the 
Spaniards find it, they will have their work 
get to win it. It has only one vulnerable 

oint.” . 

“What is that? The bridge?” 

«No! The path from the one-tree hill.” 

“ Did you see many people, Hal?” 

“Very few. I should think they must 
have cultivated lands beyond the barranca, 
and that they must come and go by the bridge. 
There were no signs of cultivation in the open 
valley through which we came, and the 
fissure ig not used as an ordinary gateway. 
But you must get well, my boy, and come up 

nd see for yourself.” 
с Five dis longer I was kept within the 
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chamber, attended twice each day by the 
priest, and visited three times in all by 
Tecalco. My recovery was rapid. Hal 
seldom left me. I had to coax him away. 
By various devices I prevailed upon him to 
get out into the fresh air and to take a little 
necessary exercise— sometimes on the pretext 
that I desired information about the paths 
along the summit of the clitf, sometimes to 
secure fruit, which I might have had more 
readily by the sounding of the gong, and 
sometimes by begging him to give Vel a turn 
or two in the open. We could not allow Vel 
to roam about on his own account even if he 
had been so disposed; I question, however, 
whether he would have stirred from my side 
if Hal had not taken him away. 

My conversations with Tecalco consider- 
ably improved my Spanish. Hal was present 
to help me out, and also to profit by the 
disclosures which the confiding Indian 
maiden innocently made in relation to her- 
self and the peoplenbout her. I was anxious 
to be able to converse with her freely with- 
out Hal's assistance. This led me to propose 
to Hal that we also should converse in Spanish 
until I had become familiar in the use of it; 
and he consented, but with a grave shuke of 
the head, and a look in his eyes that was 
intended to express commiseration. 

"Have a care, Jan, my boy." said he. 
“Don’t ’e go for to leave yer heart behind in 
the Indies." 

The colour mounted to my cheeks. I had 
not thought of Tecalco in that way. Нег 
companionship was piquant; she was near 
my own age; ladmired the striking beauty of 
her face, the graceful ease of her movements, 
the retiring modeafy of her demeanour; but 
that it was possible for my heart to become 
seriously inclined towards this attractive 
Indian maiden I had never even dreamed. 
Immediately I felt that Hal's warning was 
not out of place, and the warm blood surged 
upward to prove it ; and yet, of what use is 
& warning when the utterance of it simply 
reveals that the mischief is half done? I 
wied to put the thought away from me, and, 
without answering Hal, turned my attention 
to Vel. whom I was training to leap through 
a ring formed by the joined hands of my 
outstretched arms. 

On that bright sunny morning when Hal 
helped me through the gallery and up the 
two long stairways into the open air I dis- 
covered that his description had not done 
anything like justice to the wonderful recess 
in the mighty cliff that formed the southern 
side of the barranca. Not that I had time 
to examine if this morning, nor strength if 
the time had permitted, for there was an 
event to the fore which very soon absorbed 
my attention completely. It was a delight- 
ful sensation to breathe the pureair after а 
week's confinement in the comparatively 
stagnant atmosphere of the rock-hewn 
chamber, and after the dim and smoky 
lamps the sweet light of the day fell upon 
my eyes through the flower-gemmed greenery 
like healing balm. But everything was 
forgotten in the curious ceremony that wag 
taking place somewhat to the left of the 
head of the stairway, and directly in front of 
& portico sculptured in the face of the rock, 
and evidently giving access to a room or to a 
suite of rooms of. more than usual import- 
ance. 

Under a canopy, and in a chair of state, 
sat the paba, not in sombre robes, but 
attired in a princely regalia, with a kind of 
jewelled mitre upon his head anda mantle 
of gorgeous and costly feather-work thrown 
across his shoulders. А close-fitüng vest of 
rich crimson material, soft and glossy as 
silk, enveloped him, below which depended 
an elaborately embroidered kilt. At his side 
he wore a short sword; the golden hilt, 
shaped like the head of an eagle, was 
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encrusted with gems; the blade was 
fashioned out of a piece of cloudy, glass-like 
obsidian. A jewelled belt was braced about 
him. A clasp, like Cacama's, the twin 
flowers with the emerald centres, adorned 
the upper corner of the mantle; the clasp 
was loose, and the mantle thrown aside and 
open; the emeralds were very large, and 
they caught the light and reflected it with à 
scintillating splendour. In one hand he 
held a portrait, deftly done, on a piece of 
stiff white paper; and in the other hand a 
Jong and delicate brush, as if the portrait 
were not yet completed. The portrait was 
that of a man who stood before him, a little 
distance away, on the edge of the raised dais 
on which the chair of state was placed. Hal 
and I drew near to watch the proceedings. 
and saw that the man was the captured 
Spaniard. 

Midway between the judge and the prisoner 
there was a small heap of native weapons. 
swords, shields, bows, and sheufs of arrows. 
and, in the midst, raised on a stool, a human 
skull, whiteand shining. On the top of the 
skull rested a magni“. zent emerald set in ё 
golden stand fashioned like a bird's clas. 
A double handful of rich feathers were 
gathered above it in such a way as w 
partially droop over and hide it. Unde 
other circumstances, the avaricious eyes of 
the Spaniard would have been fixed upon 
this glowing gem; but now he was in fea! 
of his life. | 

As we approached he glanced at us swiftly, 
momentarily, with an appeal that touched 
me, like that of a trapped animal. Hal was 
impervious. Where a Spaniard was con 
cerned his heart was harder than mine. He 
was older, he knew them better, he bad 
suffered more; and yet I would not that ms 
heart had been like Hal's. In the great 
dread that was upon the prisoner, and which 
eaused the sweat to stand in drops like dev 
upon his brow, I felt some pity for him, and 
probably he noticed the altered expression of 
my face. He was a man in middle Ше 
They had stripped him of his armour; bis 
morion was gone, and his slightly bald 
head showed through his dark hair; his 
face was pale and his eyes very 5% 
his cuirass had been removed, and his 
cuisses and greaves, and he stood with bowed 
head very simply dressed in Indian garment: 
of common quilted cotton. 

The paba did not look at us. He di 
intent upon the ſulfilment of his graf 
duties, listening to the witnesses against ш 
prisoner, and putting & question first to one 
and then to another as they gave evidence 
before him. The whole procedure m 
dignified as if it were taking place inan Englis 
court of justice. A knot of natives were 
gathered about the dais, and upon it, 
either side of the paba, two men were stab 
ing, one of whom was Сасата. The other 
had not seen before. He was a man of fieret 
countenance. He was taking a keen. almost 
savage, interest in the trial, and often id 
at the prisoner with cruel eyes. There wert 
a few men in the assembly of the same 15 
but the majority possessed the milder дүз 
of Cacama, and these latter, while aie 
faces betrayed no barbaric delight in t 
foregone condemnation of the Өрө 
showed no sign either of commiserat? 
They were apathetic, unmoved ; not & He 
hope came to the prisoner from any In 
еи about him. hi 

The paba asked him in Spanish 1t ; 
5 50 1 to say in answer io the witne nge 
or whether he could give any reason why 
c&pital sentence should not be prone he 
against him. There was a profound silence 
All eyes were fixed upon him. It See ıı, 
if he were not going to take advantage о 
opportunity accorded him, perhaps "7. 0. 
he knew the evidence could not be gains“ 
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perhaps also because he felt that no defence 
would savehim. The paba dipped the brush 
in a purple liquid contained in a crystal vase 
that stood on a small table close by the chair, 
and was about to draw something across the 
portrait. This movement roused the prisoner. 
The paba stayed his hand. 

"I have a request to make," said the 
Spaniard. 

„What is it?" asked the paba. 

“That you would kill me where I stand "'; 
and he drew himself up and gazed fearlessly 
into the eyes of the judge. 

„It cannot be," answered the paba sadly. 
* Our Jaws do not permit of such an execu- 
tion." 

"Let the strangers shoot me with their 
muskets where I stand " ; and he waved his 
hand toward Hal and myself. 

The paba reflected a moment, with the 
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brush suspended in his right hand and the 
portrait held slantwise in his left. He con- 
sulted with the two who stood beside him. 
Then he turned again to the prisoner, and 
said. We cannot grant it." 

„Anyone. returned the Spaniard calmly, 
* the Prince Cacama, or yourself, with sword, 
or arrow, so that it be done quickly and 
where I stand." 

I wondered that he should persist in these 
strange requests for so summary a death, not 
only with no sign of fear, but with a tone of 
anticipation, as if the granting of any one of 
them would have been an unspeakable rolief. 
Surely, he was & brave man. What name- 
less horror was it that he shrank from ? How 
was the sentence to be carried out that he 
should try to avert it by courting a death so 
sudden and speedy? My pity for him 
deepened as he spoke, and, if it had been in 
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my power, I would have delivered him. But, 
while the pity was stirring within me, and 
ere my thoughts could take shape, the 
sentence was being given. 

„It is against our laws, and we cannot 
defraud our friends," said the paba; and 
swiftly. with a few dexterous strokes, he 
painted an arrow across the portrait of the 
Spaniard and handed the completed and 
fateful drawing to Cacama. 

The Spaniard dropped his head again; & 
groan escaped his ashen lips; his limbs 
trembled, and the dewy perspiration ran 
together and trickled down his face. As the 
Indians seized him and hurried him within 
the portico, he shot another glance at 
me, so pleading, so painful, so miserable, 
that I longed to save him from the unknown 
fate. 

(To be continued.) 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A 


ü Ce on, you fellows, there’s a burglar in 
the place!” said Pollitt, bursting into 
the upper common-room like a bombshell. 

„Then is he the beggar who's half killed 
Hutton? “ cried a boy, springing up; be- 
cause, if 80 ——" 

“ Never mind about that," shouted Pollitt. 
„What we want to do is to collar him.” 

He poured forth his breathless tale, Dixey 
helping him out. How they had left the 
cricket money locked up in the study; how, 
on their return, most of it was gone, the 
window wide open, and the thief flown ; and 
how it was certain, therefore 
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The remainder of the remark was lost in a 
hubbub of voices as the whole voomful, un- 
mindful of rules and regulations in the 
one absorbing desire to be “in it," poured 
out along the corridor and into the open. 
Numbers of boys were there already by 
some mysterious attraction, and nine- 
tenths of them didn’t know what the 
Matter was, and were wildly demanding to 
be told, and the other tenth had got hold of 
various explanations, which they gave forth, 
and most of which were wrong. The ferment, 
80 far from subsiding, increased every 
moment. 


* What is it? " 


By ANDREW HOMER, 


Author of * Uut of Bounds," * From Fag to Monitor,” etc. 


(Allustrated by Tom BROWNE, RI.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—IN THE CROWD. 


Is the place on йге?” 

* Won't there be a row about our cutting 
out like this? " 

“ Does nobody know what it is?“ 

“TI tell you it’s a burglar! " 

„Where is he?“ 

“On the roof or anywhere." 

“Ig he—is he armed? ' this from a 

nervous boy. 

„Rather! Got three revolvers and a couple 
of bowie-knives up his sleeve.“ 

Exit nervous boy rapidly to the rear. 

“I tell you, Pollitt and Dixey have had a 
fight with him." 

„He's half killed Hutton; there's an 
awful swim of blood in the upper corridor." 

“ What are we out here for?“ 

“То nobble him, of course. If you see 
anyone looking like & burglar, collar him." 

“ You can't see anything much.“ 

This was true, for, though the drizzle of 
rain had ceased, the clouds were still so 
dense that little could be made 
outin the darkness. The great 
mass of the school buildings 
loomed up against the sky; the 
dense bulk of it pierced with 
light here and there from 
windows, at one place in single 
dots and patches, at another in long rows of 
lighted squares. The roofs, towers, and 
chimneys were, however, lost in obscurity, 
and what might or might not be hiding up 
there, who could say ? 

For it seemed to have been settled at 
length by mutual consent that the burglar 
was on the roof—somewhere: except in the 
mind of one unbelieving youth who had a 
cold, and who wanted to go in again. 

“ I don’t believe it's any good sticking out 
here," said he, “ You bet, he’s cleared out 
long ago. Do you suppose any chap 'ud 
stop up there —." 

“Go along in and have a muffin for your 
supper. Hullo! Here comes the moon! 
Now, then, we shall see something ! " 

Indeed, at that moment, the clouds were 
blown aside, and the moon, shiping out 
brightly, revealed the whole scene in a ghostly 
white light which picked out all the detail of 
the upper buildings, except where dense black 
shadows were flung by chimney-stacks. The 
wet surface of the slates glistened and reflected 
the luminous glow cast upon it. Any object 
not in shadow must infallibly be revealed with 
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the clearness of a figure thrown upon a sheet 
by & magic-lantern. 
* There he is! There he is!" in hushed 
excited voices from the crowd of onlookers. 
„Where? " demanded the few who never 
do see anything until it is pointed out. 


“There! He's gone into the shadow of 
that chimney! He'll be out in the light 
directly!“ 

„But where? 


„On the top roof of all, you duffer! My 
word! I shouldn't care to be up there. If 
you slip you're done. There he is again! 
—on his hands and knees!“ 

Yes, there he was, sure enough. By this 
time everyone could make out the crouching 
figure, and the babble of low, excited voices 
broke out again. 

" Where's he going?“ 

" How's he going to get down?“ 

" He's not а big fellow; I bet Appleby 
could tackle him." 

„Where is Appleby ? " 

* Don't know." 

He's seeing after Hutton; the doctor's 
been sent for—I don't mean Templeton—I 
mean the medical chap from Barford —" 

“T say, it'll be rather a nasty one if he 
shoots!” 

“ What's the good of his shooting? All 
he wants is to clear out." 

„Well, what's going to be done?” 

“ Don’t know. I should leave him up 
there to cool his bones for а bit; he can't 


get away." 
“Hullo! Then some one did send for the 
police. Here they are! Two Barford 


bobbies ! ” 

^ Where's the man now? 

„Can't see him!“ 

„Couldn't he slide down something?“ 

" Slide down something!" in withering 
scorn. I'd like to see you slide from that 
roof to the ground. I wouldn't give much 
for you when you got down; you wouldn't 
be worth the price of old iron." 

“I know what I should do." 

“ What? " 

“Try the tower. I believe you could get. 
into one of the windows if you made a bit of 
a jump.“ 

“Don’t know. Not so easy as it looks, 
and besides—— Look! there һе is again!” 

“TI tell you he's making for the tower — it's 
the only way." 
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“Well, if those bobbies are up to snuff, 
they'll go to the staircase and nobble him as 
he comes down.” 

He's got to get on to the tower first. I 
say, Dixey, here: you've got long sight, cun 
you see what he's like?” | 

„No; too far off." 

„Well, Dixey-—-" 
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systems of his own for the immediate 
capture of the burglar, to be able to attend 
to mere queries from the crowd. He had 
already told his tale, what there was of it, to 
Mr. Morley and any of the other masters who 
would listen to him, and was now suggesting 
ladders and a fire-escape. 

The two policemen, being of an eminently 


cult to move. They were, however, open to 
receive suggestions; and when some one 
advised an expedition to the tower, from 
which vantage-ground the burglar and the 
tield of action might be more closely recon- 
noitred, they thought no harm could accrue, 
so long, they said, as great caution was dis- 
played, and there was no reckless hazarding 


ie 
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But Dixey was far too busy interviewing cautious nature, and kcenly desirous of doing of human life— meaning their own. a 
the police with Pollitt, and explaining vast nothing in particular, were somewhat diffi- (To be continued.) "m 
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THE ARAB SLAVER. di 

By ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT, un 

Author of “The Rajah of Monkey Island," ~ The Cruise of the ‘Cormorant, " % 4 Sea king's Midshipman,” ete. n 

CHAPTER III. Y. 

« | is a sweet little cherub that sits as they should be seen rising to the surface, In spite of our own dangerous position I | ov 
up aloft and looks after the life of poor but this the lieutenant forbade. kept my eyes fixed upon these struggling ee 
Jack," as we all know. "Let them escape to the shore," he said. wretches in a fascinated sort of way, fully | =: 
At the moment when I had given myself They can't do much harm now, and per- expecting to see them dashed to pieces in Lá. 
up for lost, the tables were turned in an un- haps this affair will be an awful warning to that seething chaos of waters. These men, di 
expected manner. Ав my opponent's dark them.” however, must have been splendid swimmers, Е 
orbs flashed out his murderous intentions, and At this moment Dick Downton rushed for though we saw them caught by the chum- \ 
even as that bright, cruel-looking blade was up. ing angry waves, and apparently whirled ler: 
uplifted to drink my heart's blood, I saw two “We're drifting on shore, sir!" he around and under again and again in the | te 
forms dart out from the confused mass of shouted in alarmed tones. In a minute or giant embrace, they were eventually thrown | cr 
combatants close ћу, and with springs like two we shall be amongst the breakers !” up high and dry upon the strand, when they | i: 
panthers throw themselves with all their Glancing hurriedly over the dhow's side, crawled slowly and painfully up out ot reach lc: 
weight full upon my adversary; and with such ме saw that this startling intelligence was of the surf, and lay down, apparently quite | Fr: 
force was this done that the man was sent indeed true. So engrossed had we all been exhausted by the superhuman exertions they te 
flying several yards from me, and my in our deadly combat with the Arabs, and in had been forced to make. N. 
rescuers—who 1 saw at once were my young securing the prisoners, that we had not Thanks to the noble way my boat's cre ; sx 
friend Ross and his coxswain Dick Downton noticed that the unwieldy great vessel had worked, in spite of the wounds that many of [к 
rolled over and over upon the deck with been slowly but surely drifting in towards them bore, we succeeded, almost by а miracle | oe 
him, endeavouring to master his weapon. the surf-engirdled shore. and with considerable risk to the cutter, in | Fi 
In an instant I had regained my feet and In a few moments she would undoubtedly getting the dhow's head round ; and we then J ii 
rushed in to assist my brave shipmates; and be among the breakers, which were dash- proceeded to tow our prize into & convenient | 1ш 
it was lucky that I did so, for the Arab ing high upon the steep beach, and throwing position for anchoring. tir 


proved to be a veritable Hercules in strength, their milk-white crests exultingly into the 
and bad already inflictel a nasty gash on air. The destruction of the dhow was in- 
my middy friend's left hand. Downton, evitable if she once got aground among the 
however, was а powerful man, and with his rollers, and then a fearful fate would 
assistance we disarmed the fellow and bound probably overtake the poor helpless slaves, 


At one moment during the evolution ve I 
were actually within the first line of breakers bn 
and I thought it was all up with us; but the Û & 
coxawain and one or two spare men who e 
were in the boat rushed to double bank the | te 


his limbs with some rope that was lying 


for whose lives we were now responsible. 


oars, and after a few perilous and exciting 


close by—the very coil, in fact, that had Mr. Kenrick was prompt to cope with the moments we were clear of the danger ш i 
brought me to grief. emergency, and ordered me to jump into the once more in comparatively smooth water. le 

“ My dear Rollo, what а shave you had of first cutter with some seamen and endeavour As soon as the dhow had been anchored, | t: 
being sent to Davy Jones's locker!“ exclaimed to tow the dhow’s head round away from the we returned to the Castor in order to mas e 
Charlie in high delight. “Um so glad we shore, for it was not feasible to anchor her our report and place the wounded in charge | 5: 
caught sight of the fellow in time. It was in her present position. ofthe surgeon. Fortunately we had not ls | * 
Downton spotted him first." Ina few seconds we had hauled forward а single man in this hand-to-hand struggle. 

“You're rattling good fellows, both of under the bows of the dhow, and a grass but several had been rather severely woun 5 
you," I responded warmly. “ʻA friend in hawser was payed out tous, which we quickly Бу the Arabs’ swords and spears. 55 
need is a friend indeed,’ as the old saying is. made fast to the aftermost thwart. The men As soon as we could, we transferred the | & 
My word, though, I’m sorry to see that had their oars ready and gave way with a slaves, who were in a very emaciated stale, [| 02 
nasty gash on your hand, old man. Let will, but, in spite of their exertions, it was to the frigate's upper deck, where we ma“ | *. 
me tie it up for you.” some time before we could cxert any percep- them as comfortable as circumstances wou к 

The young midshipman allowed me to  tible influence on the heavy, sluggish — allow of; the poor creatures being схсе | ^ 
bandage up his wound, and we then turned vessel. Шу е for any ttle kindness ve è 
to see how the remainder of the combatants As I glanced for a moment at the heaving could show them. We made a target of the s 
had fared in the deadly struggle. mass of foaming waters—which from the empty dhow, and very quickly sent ber (0 the à 


To our surprise we found that the fight 
was virtually over. The majority of the 
Arabs had thrown down their arms, and 
only the captain and two or three of his 
principal adherents were still intent on 
resistance ; but they had been driven into the 
dhow's forecastle, and their surrender was a 
foregone conclusion. 

Just as we came upon the scene, Mr. 
Kenrick, by a clever pass with his sword, 
wrenched the chief's weapon from his grasp 


and sent it spinning to the other side of the. 


deck. Uttering a cry of mingled rage and 
mortification, the Arab captain cast one 
vindictive glance at his opponents, and then, 
turning with the agility of a wild cat, he 
sprang over the bows of the vessel into the 
aca, followed by his immediate group of 
devoted adherents. 

Some of the seumen pressed forward and 
begged permission to shoot the ten as soon 


action of the sea-breeze was increasing every 
second—I caught sight of two dark human 
heads, apparently being tossed helplessly to 
It was the 
captain of the slaver and one of his followers, 
who were endeavouring to reach the shore, 
the other two having been drowned in 


and fro amid the raging surges. 


making the attempt. 


bottom of the Indian Ocean, after m 
got under way for Aden, at which po an 
Was our intention to land the liberated sla 


and hand them over to the proper 29" 
rities. 

Thus ended the most exciting adve 
was ever engaged іп whilst serving in 
Саз!ог. 
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I" my wanderings over New South Wales 

and Queensland I have come across any 
number of places where kangaroos were plenti- 
ful, but en a station in the extreme north-west 
of New South Wales I discovered what was 
apparently the kangaroo's paradise. lI was 
on this station for several months, and 
during that time I bad kangaroo-hunting 
enough to last for a lifetime. The station 
covered an extent of nearly a million acres. 
It consisted of fifteen “blocks,” ten miles 
q uare cpiece; each block therefore con- 
taining 100 square miles. A few of these 
immense puddocks had been subdivided, but 


most of them were of the original size. It 


was one of the biggest stations in New South 
Wales—big enough to make an English 
county out of—and the greater part of it was 
covered with scrub and brush timber, and 
swarmed with kangaroos, emus, and other 
native animals, So that the station, in spite 
of its huge area, only carried about 80,000 
Bheep. 

When I was on the station the season had 
been а good one. Grass was abundant and 
everything looked fresh and green. The 
dams were full of water and all the creeks 
(rivulets) were running; it was а good time 
both for sheep and kangaroo. Fifty men 
were employed constantly in riding round 
the paddocks, attending to the sheep, re- 
pairing the fences, and so on. There were 
about 200 head of horses kept; and, in a 
place where * the next paddock " meant six 
or eight miles away, no one ever dreamed of 
walking. I was given a couple of good horses, 
and, as I could ride fairly well, the first 
thing I did was to have a run after kanga- 
roos. 

There were thousands of them, ranging 
from the little kangaroo-rat—not much bigger 
than his namesake—to the huge, red, old- 
man " kangaroo, standing from six to seven 
feet high. In between these two extremes 
there were brown or black kangaroos, four to 
five feet high, wallabies, from three to four 
feet, and padymelons, rather smaller than 
the wallaby. Some sorts lived right in 
the scrub, only stealing out into the open 
at night; while others had their home on 
the open plains, retiring to the scrub for 
shade sometimes, or for shelter when 
molested. 

They all had two features in common— 
that is, they were all in good condition and 
could runlike deer. To talk of а kangaroo 
٤ running,” however, is, as everybody knows, 
a perversion of the term. Even when he is 
quietly feeding the kangaroo hops, and I 
have never seen a kangaroo move one hind 
leg alone, except when fighting or playing. 
Even in covering the smallest distance he 
hops, just like a sparrow. But when he isin 
a hurry, when a well-mounted horseman and 
& couple of good dogs are at his heels—well, 
then you see what a hop is like when it is 
done properly. As you gain on him he puts 
forth all his powers, and his flying leaps 
over the soft sandy ground are something 
prodigious. I have at various times measured 
these jumps, and have found them range from 
20 to 30 feet, with an odd one overthe 30 feet. 

In one of the ouf-paddocks, through 
which a big creek ran, the kangaroos were 
becoming more than usually numerous. It 
was one of the best-grassed paddocks on the 
station, and that probably accounted for the 
fact. But the grass was wanted for the ewes 
and lambs, & half a dozen of us were given 
a few days to hurry the kangaroos off the 
place. 

As the paddock was forty miles away from 
the bomestcad, we took provisions fcr four 
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AMONG THE KANGAROOS. 
By Frank S. SMITH, Victoria. 


days with us, on a packhorse, and half a 
dozen rugs to sleep in. In that beautiful 
climate no other protection was necessary at 
night. The weather was dry and warm, but 
not too hot, which is often the case. 

We set off at sunrise, which was about 
four o’clock, and the six of us, who were all 
splendidly mounted, looked like a small boer 
commando. We had eight dogs, most of 
them experts at the game, and a couple of 
Winchester repeating rifles. We couldn't go 
very fast, on account of the packhorse, who 
was well loaded ; at any rate, we wanted to 
keep our horses fresh. It was therefore well 
on towards noon when we reached the bank 
of the creek where we were to pitch our 
camp. 

A six hours’ ride had given us the keenest 
of appetites, so the packhorse was soon 
relieved of his load and hobbled out to graze. 
A fire was lit, on which a couple of billies 
full of the creek water were soon swinging. 
Cold roast mutton, bread, and brownie— 
bread with a little dripping and a few 
currants added before baking—formed our 
lunch. The tea of course had no milk in 
it. We only had one cow on the station, 
and the scanty supply of milk it gave 
was religiously preserved for two little chil- 
dren. After lunch and a smoke we set to 
work. 

During our ride we had come across 
several mobs of kangaroo, and had grent 
work keeping the dogs off them. As it was, 
some of the dogs were footsore and weary. 
These were tied up at the camp. The six of 
us and five dogs then set off along the creck. 
I had one of the rifles, and at starting had a 
capital shot at a big “old man ” that got up 
about fifty yards ahead of us. Shooting 
kangaroos is very tricky work, but i had had 
& bit of experience, and the second shot 
rolled him over Then we got into a big 
mob. The rifles were dropped into holsters 
and off we went. The dogs soon got amongst 
them, and thero was a grent scatter. The 
rifle hampered me а bit, so I soon gave up 
the main hunt and busied myself finishing 
off the big kangaroos that were bailed up by 
the dogs. 

Two of our dogs were adepts at pulling 
down kangaroos, but the other three were 
not so good. A first-class dog jumps at the 
kangaroo just as the animal is commencing 
his bound, with the result that the 'roo 
topples head over licels and either breaks his 
neck or flounders on the ground. A raw dog 
often tries to grab his prey as it 1s landing, 
and usually gets bowled over for his pnins, 
or else the kangaroo jumps again and gets 
away. 

The mob included several **old men," big 
old males, who, declining to be bustled, every 
now and then made for a clump of scrub or 
small! trees, put their backs to it, and held 
the dogs at bay. Here again the inex- 
perienced dog suffers. He rushes at the 
kangaroo, and, before the dog knows what is 
the matter, he is lying several yards away 
from the ‘roo with his flank badly torn. The 
kangaroo has clasped him in his arms, and 
has dealt him a blow with his powerful hind 
foot, which is armed with a terrible claw. 
The kangaroo draws one foot up to his body, 
gets it between him and the dog, and then 
shoots it out, generally with disastrous results 
to the dog. A dog who has once been 
“embraced” by a kangaroo never makes а 
frontal attack again. He skirmishes around 
until he can get at his foe some other way, 
or else retreats gracefully from the field, or, 
tfinallyy. he ‘barks —at, 1t Yespectful distanqe-- 
unti] assistance arrives. | 
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It was our object to destroy as тапу of 
the ** old men” as we could, ко as to frighten 
the mobs effectually and send them off to 
fresh country. Several times I came across a 
dog with an “old man" stuck up. А stroke 
with a thick waddy soon despatched him. 

The country was fairly open, out from the 
creek, and my mates were sending the 
kangaroos helter-skelter everywhere. One 
stockman—a light-weight—was mounted on 
a speedy mare, and I saw him ride down a 
kangaroo in fine style. For three-quarters 
of a mile it was а ding-dong gc. The ’roo 
jumped splendidly, and, as tiere was very 
little scrub and the going good, the rider 
sent the mare at her top speed. She entered 
into the spirit of the affair and extended 
every muscle. At last I saw the stockman 
rise in the stirrups and his hand go up. 
The mare had caught the 'roo. Down came 
the whip-handle with unerring accuracy and 
the 'roo toppled over. 

There was & beautiful course between our 
best dog апа a small but very fast kangaroo. 
It was over a quarter of a mile of open, and 
the ’roo was making for some dense scrub, 
where the dog would have lost her. As they 
neared the scrub the dog made desperate 
etforts to reach his quarry, but the kangaroo, 
jumping superbly, seemed to йу over the 
ground. А little watercourse was in their 
path. The 'roo flew it like & swallow, and 
the dog, & half.second later, bounded over it 
like a deer. I think the ’roo would have got 
away, but it landed badly and stumbled, and 
before it could recover the dog was on ıt. 

We were all weary and tired when we got 
back to the camp. One of the dogs was 
badly cut about by a kangaroo and had to 
be carried in. But we had given the 'roos a 
great shaking up. After tea we sat around 
the fire, smoking and telling yarns; and at 
ten each of us wrapped a rug uround himself 
and curled up under а clump of scrub. 1% 
was a cool, still night, and the first thing I 
remember after turning in was a pair of 
hobbles landing on my back—a polite 
intimation from the cook that the breakfast 
was ready. 

The next two days the performance was 
repeated, and when we leave the camp for 
the station we feel very satisfied with our 
work. A good number of 'roos have been 
killed and the mobs have been scattered far 
and wide. One of our horses is lame, one 
dog is so badly hurt that we have to 
shoot him, and another is limping: but 
there is no other damage. It is lateat night 
when six tired men ride into the homestead 
paddock and, after a drink of tea and a slice 
of brownie— for the cook is in bed —retire for 


а good sleep. 
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[Гг doing a bit of amateur “ jackerooing ” 

at the time, up in the north-west corner 
in the “ Mallee country," as it is 
called, a part of Australia where it rains but 
seldom, where the thermometer in summer 
runs up to 120? F. in the shade now and 
again, and where in winter you may do a 
perish,” worse, you think at the moment, 
than anything you have experienced in the 
old country. 

I had gone to visit & friend who had not 
very: long before taken his courage in both 
hands and had bought a station, “ a bargain," 
in that drought-stricken, rabbit and dingo- 
scourged land. 

And he wasn’t making a very good thing 
Cit. In spite of months of laying poisoned 
baits, his sheeo were nightly raided by 
dingoes and ‘more were lost in the scrub 
during the day through the apathy of his 
shepherds—a class of men whose lives pen- 
dalum b3$wsen maddening solitude and the 
vilcezt of sprees in the nearest township— 
man sunk, for the most part. from & higher 
level., graduates, even, in rare instances, of 
old-world universities. 

Ong in a but where for long dwelt such а 
man, and where he died, alone in death as 
in life, I found an old battered Greek Testa- 
ment. and on the flyleaf a name—ah, well, 
noyer mind what. Around the walls, here 
and there, were written scholarly Greek 
quotations, ahd one’s heart grew sore for the 
pitiful wasted. life and forsaken end-of one 


who might have been." 
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THAT HOLLOW LOG. 
By Joun Lane, New South Wales. 


My friend and his partner lived on the 
place—themselves and a man cook (a waif 
and stray). The shepherds came but seldom 
to the head station. Neighbours there were 
none, for the country was practically aban- 
doned to the rabbit and the wild doy, and 
visitors were few and far between. 

And во I went, being at a loose end, and 
took my share of what work was going. 

The place was not without its romance to 
one steeped in his boy hood in Mayne Reid and 
kindred authors. The mallee scrub (Eucalyp- 
tus dumosa), almost impenetrable in places, 
stretched, when seen from a rising ground, 
away to the horizon in great waves of dark 
green, and wild horses and wild cattle 
peupled the land. Kangaroos were plentiful, 
and there was on the station no lack of horses 
—good horses, too—to ride, and wild duck 
were numerous on the water-holes. And so 
I had a fairly good time, wandering with my 
friend round the run, camping out, generally 
without any tent or covering but a blanket, 
and sleeping, of nights, a sleep sounder and 
fresher than any known to the city-bred —& 
sleep disturbed never, save by the occasional 
wail of a hunting dingo. 

It was February, the hottest month of the 
year, and I had been left alone on the 
station, for my friend and his partner had 
gone off, a seventy mile drive, to vote at a 
General Election, and were to be absent three 
days. And almost as they started rain 
began to fall, and in less than twenty four 
hours we had over two inches. * 
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It cleared before the next morning, and 
left & heat, intense and muggy as the 
tropics—the very weather, I remember think- 
ing, for snakes, if there were any, to be in 
evidence. I sat for an hour or two after 
breakfast, and sweltered, and read the latest 
English papers; and when at last the 
solitude and the heat became unbearable, 
I went out, caught апа saddled a horse, took 
& couple of kangaroo dogs. and went off for 
а long ride—anything was better than in- 
action. 

Eight or ten miles from home a rabbit 
jumped out of some tussocks and scurried 
away, and the dogs, pumping up a little in- 
terest, gave somewhat languid chase and 
ran him into a hollow log. One, younger, 
perhaps, and more enthusiustic than the 
other, plunged his muzzle into a hole in the 
middle of the log, but drew it sharply out 
again, shaking his head as if he had 
* stubbed ” his nose, and taking little further 
interest in the rabbit. 

I got off my horse, hung him up to a tree, 
and squinted into the log. where I could see 
the rabbit, far up. There were-two small 
holes some distance up the log, through one 
of which I thought I could reach the rabbit, 


. зо, fearing no ill, I put my hand in, meaning 


topullhim out. But as I forced my arm 
up the log, something very sharp pricked 
my thumb, just on the last joint; and as 
I found that the rabbit was farther up than 
I had imagined, I gave up.the attempt to get 
him, mounted my horse again and rode away. 
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Before I had gone half a mile I noticed 
that the dog which had put its nose into the 
hole in the log was lagging behind, and I 
waited for him. А few hundred yards 
farther on I again found that he was not 
following, so again I waited. This time 
when he joined me I saw that something 
was very fa: wrong, and I got off to examine 
him. The pupils of his eyes were much 
dilated, his neck and head were swollen, his 
tongue, black and misshapen, was lolling out, 
and on its edge were two small punctures, 
from which a little blood had run. 

As I stood looking at him, uncertain what 
to do, I became conscious of а queer, unensy 
tingling in my right hand, and on looking at 
it I was startled to find on the last joint of the 
thumb two small punctures from which а 
little blood was oozing—punctures exactly 
similar to those on the dog's tongue. A 
black circle surrounded them, and the hand 
and wrist were swelling rapidly. 

I had with me no knife with which to 
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scarify or cut out the part, so that all that 
could be done was to suck the wound hard, 
and try to persuade myself that there was 
nothing much the matter. But that pre- 
sently beonme no easy job, for by this time 
the dog was drawing his breath in long, 
hard, choking gasps, and in less than a 
quarter of an hour he was lying dead, hide- 
ously swollen. 

And then my heart failed me, for one 
could not but diagnose snake-bite. I knew 
now too well that the snake which had 
bitten him had also bitten me, and I knew 
or believed, that ere long I, too, would lie in 
the scorching, shadeless heat, fighting for 
breath, dying, attacked, perhaps even before 
death, by myriads of ants and by the loath- 
some carrion crows. 

I remember going—almost groping my 
way—to my horse and climbing dizzily to 
the saddle, but of the ride home I have 
little recollection. It was as if I were 
three parts asleep and uneasily dreaming. 


Dim, misshapen trces seemed to flit past me, 
and at times there was the feeling of riding 
up & steep hill, though the country was 
almost flat. The only thought tha* kept 
pretty constantly in my mind was one of 
horror and vague resentment that my body 
would have to lie in that rabbit-riddled little 
station graveyard, whence, as one passed, 
hollow rattlings were often heard. 

My next clear impression was the eager 
face of the cook as he watched me drink a big 
glass of raw whisky (grieved, no doubt, for 
my perilous state, but grieved also, I fear, 
to the heart that he had not half my com- 
plaint). 

For two or three days thereafter I was ill 
and miserable, but what had saved me was, 
without doubt, the fact that the snake, 
striking the dog so immediately before he 
struck me, had not had time again to secrete 
sufficient poison to be fatal. And I have 
not since had much curiosity as to -abbits 
in hollow logs. 
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UEER indeed is the freight that our rail- 
way companies are sometimes called 
upon to carry, but probably no freight ever 
carried by them ever eclipsed in oddity the 
Court House that was removed by rail by the 
Burlington and Missouri Railway rather over 
three years ago. In point of size the Court 
House can hardly be said to have rivalled 
our own Law Courts in the Strand ; never- 
theless it was no ordinary feat that the rail- 
way men were called upon to perform, as 
can be gauged from the fact that the 
building was ninety feet in length, thirty- 
eigh: feet wide and fifty-one feet high. Placed 
upoa four trucks, after great exertions in 
which lifting-jacks performed & prominent 
part, the house was safely carried from 
Hemingford in Nebraska to Alliance, а town 
nineteen miles away, at a rate of from 
five to eight miles an hour, without any 
mishap. 

When the war in South Africa was but a 
few months old, no less than nine train- 
loads of khaki-coloured field-guns and ammu- 
nition passed through Crewe in the course 
of one week en route to the Cape via Liver- 
pool. The feature that made these luggage (!) 
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T was a chilly October evening and a num- 
ber of years ago, though all the party 
still remember it clearly, when, sitting in the 
stern of the Merlin, I handed down a rusty 
muzzle-loading gun to the two youngsters in 
the tiny dinghy alongside her. We were all 
of us very young. Indeed, little Billy, as we 
called him, had not yet left school. and I am 
not sure his parents knew he owned that 
venerable gun. Still, we had commenced 
boat-building and sailing early on the shores 
of the Mersey, graduating upwards from un- 
stable canvas canocs, wbich no amount of 
paint could restrain from leaking, to a craft 
the shrimpers called the Scarecrow, which 
was constructed boldly with orange-boxes and 
flooring-boards. 


We learned more from our failures than . 


we could have done from better boats 
bought with money, though our maritime 
career was nenrly nipped in the bud when 
Jim's parents made a bonfire of the Scare- 
crow. He went fishing in her one afternoon, 
and, as he did not return, I sailed with his 


FREAKS IN FREIGHT. 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


trains chiefly remarkable lay in the fact 
that special pilot- engines wers run before 
each train, a precaution usually exclusively 
reserved for trains conveying Royalty. 

Some few years ago a child. aged three, 
arrived at Wellington (Salop) who had been 
duly despatched and labelled to Oakengates 
from Leeds with his ticket tied to the label. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the freight 
could not look after itself, it—or rather be— 
safely reached his destination, though some- 
what late atnight. Aboutthesametimeasthe 
aforementioned freight was despatched there 
arrived at the Rotterdam station from Berlin 
a disconsolate eight-year-old girl, who bore 
round her neck a ribbon on which was in- 
scribed in German characters : ** Mr. Noah, 
Fishmonger, Rotterdam." Ав in the first- 
mentioned case the “little cherub that sits 
up aloft” saw that the child was duly 
delivered after her long journey across 
Europe. 

One of the most painful episodes ever 
experienced in railway circles was on the 
occasion of the despatch by rail five years 
аро of Rosa Bonheur’s celebrated painting 
“The Duel” from Oxford to Darlington. 


ON THE FLOOD TIDE. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


grown-up brother in a big open boat to search 
for him, and found him homeward bound, 
cheerfully wading waist-deep and pushing 
the craft into à head wind toc strong to row 
against, six miles down the coast. A year or 
two later the elder brother, who went away, 
made Jim a present of the Merlin, convincing 
his father with the argument, which had 
truth in it, that & lad who had not drowned 
himself in the Scarecrow could sail anything. 

So, on the evening in question, the Merlin 
lay at anchor off one of the great island 
shoals between the mouths of the Dee and 
Mersey, some miles from the nearest land. 
Had we been older we would not have lingered 
there in uncertain weather. 
and ag far as the cye could see in the failing 
light, stretched a huge crescent of sloppy sand 
worn into hummocks and hollows by the lap 
of white surf and scour of the restless tides. 
The Merlin strained at her cable in the 
mouth of a deep depression, or “gutter,” 
which wound somewhere through its midst.’ 

* Don't stay too long, or do anything foolish, 


Westwards, 


The picture, which was valued at 20.0001, bv 
some unfortunate train of circumstances got 
mislaid in transit, and it was not until it 
arrived at Darlington five days overdue that 
the officials responsible for it breathed freely 
again. | 

А very amusing scene was witnessed at Brigg 
in Lincolnshire in the summer of 1901, when 
& most unexpected increase in the freight 
usually carried by the eight o'clock train to 
Hull and Grimsby somewhat taxed the 
ingenuity of the officials, though eventually 
they proved fully equal to theoccasion. The 
ditticulty arose through the unexpected 
arrival of one hundred cyclists with their 
machines and the fact that they all wished 
to travel by the same train, and no man 
desired to leave bis machine behind. The 
guard’s van having been filled to the roof 
with machines, without perceptibly reducing 
the number stacked on the platform, a truck 
was attached and filled, and many cyclists 
having taken their metalsome steeds into 
the carriages with them, the train cheerily 
steamed off with almost a dozen cycles 
ornamenting the top of the coal in the 
tender of the engine. 


such as bringing Billy back in the bag," 
I said. “The flood tide's running, and it's 
darkening fast. If anything goes wrong you 
can shout your hardest and fire :he gun.” 

Ithink they asked me not to be a frightened 
owl, or something equally uncomplimentary, 
pushed off the dinghy, and paddled awz v into 
the mouth of the gutter, leaving me alone, 
and not quite easy in mind. 

The tide, which sweeps north up-channel 
апа turns about the smoking skerries of 
Anglesey, runs fast along that bank's seaward 
edge on its way to fill the Dee and Mersev. 
and already the sand-thickened water whith 
rippled past the Merlin was lapping higber 
up the slopes of the gutter. Where a tide 
channel runs deep through banks of sand 
there is usually black mud in its hollow, 
which forms a home for the small founders, 
lug-worm, and other marine creatures 
the duck and curlew, grey gulls and 
oystér-eatehers love to feed upon. Jim 
was an ardent if unskilful sportsman, und he 
hoped fo get a shot at the flighting duck as 


the tide drove them from the gutter to the 
Clwyd marshes on the coast of Wales. 

The sun had dipped, but a glare of smoky 
red still hung across the sea in the north and 
west. —Eaustwards, there was nothing but 
thick haze hanging over the low land on tho 
Cheshire shore, and looking south I could sec 
the hills of Wales loom out blackly through 
eddying mist, all of which foretold a change 
of weather. So, hoping the others would 
not be long, I sat in the Merlin’s stern 
sheets with part of the lugsail over me, 
listening to the halliards drumming against 
the inast and shivering in the wind, while the 
dimness that crept across the waters was 
tilled with sound. It rose and fell in long 
pulsations like the rattle of г, procession of 
goods trains crossing a distant bridge, and 
I knew it to be the roar of the flood tide 
racing over leagues of surf-lapped shoals. It 
is An even more impressive sound than the 
crash of breakers on a reef when heard 
alone in a boat too large to manage single- 
handed. 

A flight of curlew flew past me shrilling 
eerily, an oyster-catcher trotted along the 
edge of the bank, sinking its red bill at 
intervals up to the head, and a flock of 
piping dunlin scurried in and out of the 
water, but the only sign of the sportsmen 
was & faint boom of the gun followed by a 
great honking and screaming of gulls. I 
grew nervously impatient, because it was 
almost dark now, and the swell increased in 
volume as the tide rose, while the Merlin 
rolled uneasily and а long white wash broke 
hissing up-n the edge of the bank. So, 
though I knew it might be difficult to get 
out again, I pulled up the anchor, and, 
thrusting out the sculling oar,let her drop 
with the stream into the gutter. 

She was a heavy boat, with some seven- 
teen feet of keel, a big lugsail, jib, and little 
jigger mast in the stern; but there was no 
need to scull, for the tide drifted her into 
the hollow, which looked like a wide cannl 
with its banks of slush and sand rising 
towards the mast-head on either hand. 
I threw over the anchor when I saw the 
dinghy lying unpleasantly close to the edge 
of the water, and the muddy boil about the 
bows showed how fast the stream was 
running. I did not try to land, because it is 
risky to put a big open boat aground ina 
strong rush of tide. The channel grew 
wider and wider, and the wind was rising. I 
could hear it wailing dismally across the 
great lonely bank, while the roar of the 
sea increased as fathom by fathom it swal- 
lowed the sand. Still my companions did 
not appear, until at Inst two dim figures 
came running down the slope on the wrong 
side of the gutter. * Where is the dinghy ? ” 
shouted the foremost. 

Nearly opposite you, and almost afloat,” 
I answered. “You can never cross there. 
Hold on until I get the anchor and scull in 
for you." | 

“It can’t be more than a few feet deep — 
we'll try it," Jim shouted. Tou would fill 
her, most likely." 

* Don't be an idiot," I said; and, casting 
the hemp cable off the bitts, proceeded to 
haul the boat up over her anchor, but the 
tide was gurgling against her bows, and, 
though the perspiration ran down my face, it 
was almost more than I could manage. At 
last the anchor palin tore out of the mud 
with a jerk that capsized me backwards, and, 

while the boat commenced to drive away 
sicrn foremost, I scrambled aft for the scull- 
ing oar and wrenched upon it, watching one 
firure waist-dcep in the water with the long 
gun on its shoulder and what looked like a 
pair of boots round its neck. The tide made 
a sharp ripple round it, and as the water 
was phorphorescent every white wreath was 
filled with pale green flame, while a lambent 
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shimmer of blue and gold and green followed 
each sweep of the sculling oar. 

Then there was a crash and a shiver that 
nearly tlung me from my feet, the Merlin's 
masts rattled, and I knew she had brought 
up on a humniock, by the way the tide 
boiled about ber. It is not in deep waters, 
save perhaps around a jutting head, but 
umong the shoals and swatchways, that the 
ocean streams run hardest, and at times the 
phosphorescence is as brilliant along our 
British coasts as in the tropics. In any 
case, I could not shove her oif; indeed, 
though I tried to hold her steady with an 
oar on the bottom, I feared she would twist 
round and roll over in spite of me, and it 
might well be too late to help the others 
before she floated. The swell was lapping 
heavily into the guter, and under the com- 
bined circumstances it would be difficult to 
put a big boat on the beach without filling 
her. 

Are you fast?“ cried the last wader, and 
I shouted, “ Yes. You must reach the punt 
somehow, one of you; but go back, and let 
Jim try it.” 

It was little Billy. I could see him pluckily 
trying to keep his feet and edge farther out 
into the rush. Jim was nearly in the midst 
of it, and already the water had washed 
about the dinghy. He, too, made desperate 
efforts to retain his foothold, for, though 
both could swim, swimming would not have 
been much use just then. That stream 
would have whirled them far inland before 
they could reach either side once they lost 
their grip of the sand, and if the dinghy got 
away I could not follow her over the shallow 
іп the Merlin. So I strained on the oar until 
the veins on my forehead seemed bursting, 
but the boat would not move, and then 
scarcely breathed as J watched the others. 

Jim stretched out his hand to Billy, who 
was clearly overpowered and just yielding. 
Then the pair fought their way, it seemed 
inch by inch, with the water up to their 
shoulders, or, at lenst, so it looked, until the 
wreaths of green flame sank to their waists 
again, and I remember shouting triumph. 
antly when they scrambled out safe but 
dripping beside the dinghy. Then, when it 
was too late for her to be useful, the Merlin 
went atloat and drove up the gutter broadside 
on, passing the dinghy they had launched 
on the way, until I got the anchor over and, 
tugging hard at her cable, she brought up. 
Jim jumped in over the quarter by-and-by, 
holding up a sooty cormorant, and perhaps 
of all our seaboard fowl a cormorant, with 
its rank tishy smell and the things among its 
feathers, is the last a sensible person would 
care to handle. 

„What do you think of that? Bill stuck 
to it like a brick," he said proudly, as though 
nothing at all unusual had happened. 

"Ithink it would have been madness to 
get into a mess like that for a score of 
cormorants," I said. * What are you going 
to do with it ?" and Jim, who was vain of his 
quarry, answered doubtfully, * I'll bury it a 
few days to take the smell off—some of 
these dainty people mightn't like it—und 
then try to persuade Siss to make it into a 


pie. And now the sooner we ge: out of here 
the better. The flood tile will soon take us 
home." 


It was easier said than done. Tide, swell, 
and wind were all coming in; but while one 
of us sculled, the other two poled desperately 
along the bottom, until at last, breathless and 
panting, we drove the Merlin just clear of the 
bank. I had recfed the mainsail ready in 
case the breeze freshened, so we set it and 
the jib in a hurry, and while Jim, sitting on 
the quarter, grasped the tiller, I dragged the 
lugsheet in, and, flinging the spray high from 
her, weather bow, the Merlin lurched iont 
close hauled in an attempt to work to wind- 
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ward clear of the bank. It became evident 
she could not do it on that tack, and with a 
sinking heart I gazed alternately under the 
slanted lugsail at the white surf on the edgo 
of the sand, and out into the windy darkness 
to seaward, through which at intervals a 
long bright flash from a lightship whirled 
up. It was filled with the roar of the tide 
across the shoals and the hissing of short 
spiteful seas, over which, listing until she 
dipped her lee gunwale at times, the boat 
plunged heavily, the weight of the little 
dinghy behind her dragging ber to leeward 
bodily. Sometimes, instead of going over, she 
plunged right through, and we could hear 
the water washing about inside her. 

We came round on the other tack pre- 
sently, and it requires some judgment to stay 
an open boat (or turn her round head.to- 
wind) ina jump of sea. Jim, after getting 
good way on her, eased down the tiller with a 
shout of “ Helm's a-lee." I jerked the lug- 
yard to leeward of the mast, and Billy, allow- 
ing the jib sheet to tly for a moment, hauled 
the sail to windward to help to“ box” or 
blow her head round. Then, as she started 
off again, we scrambled up on the weather 
gunwale, and, with the spray beating into the 
mainsail and brine washing the foot of the 
jib, burying her depressed side in froth she 
went foaming, we boped, out to sea. When 
she buried it too deeply I let a foot of main- 
sheet run to spill the wind, but when it is 
necessary to get an open boat to windward 
one must not be afraid of shipping a little 
water, remembering that by putting the 
tiller down you can always bring her upright 
to bale. 

It was a forlorn position for three young- 
sters who, by that time, should have been 
safe at home. There we were, perched up 
on the weather gunwale of a wallowing boat 
with a dangerous shoal covered at high 
water unpleasantly close to lee, while what 
made it worse was the fact that the Merlin 
could not carry her canvas long. Jim and 
Billy were also wet through, and their teeth 
chattered distressfully. At last we realised 
plainly that we could not work clear on 
either tack without letting the borrowed 
dinghy go, and the skipper grappled with the 
position boldly. 

“ We're іп а nasty fix, and I wish I'd sold 
Tonison the Merlin, but we must make the 
best of it,“ he said. * I've пема some ot tiie 
shrimpeis say that gutter goes right through 
the bank, and if it doesn't it might take us 
far enough for the tide to float us over the 
rest. Then it would be a fair wind for 
the Dee. Anyway, as we can’t do anything 
else, we must try it. Dop the lugsail and 
set the jigger.” 

We did it. Two of us felt thankful for 
any order and something definite to do, nnd 
under reduced canvas the Merlin drove away, 
with the seu on her quarter now, for the 
mouth of the gutter, while I wondered what 
would happen if we failed to find it. A 
patch of less troubled water showed where it 
lay, and we breathed more freely when we shot 
in between two lines of tumbling surf, ufter 
which we fe!t comforted when, sounding with 
a long boathook, for a time we found no 
bottom. But the anxiety commenced again 
when we felt terra sirma with the pole 
und sandy islets rose out of the troubled 
waters, for it seemed too probable that, 
if the Merlin struck there, another half- 
hour would sce the end of her. We took 
the sprit out of the jigger, leaving only half 
the little sail and jib set, because, if we must 
run ashore, we wanted to do so us softly as 
possible, and, perhaps by good fortune as 
much as good manayement, managed to keep 
clear of the shoals until the water deepened, 
and at last we slid into the broad channel 
along the coast of. Wales, - "T 

There the flash from а rolling lightship 
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beckoned us into the Dee, and an hour later 
we thankfully made the wet boat fast to the 
staithes of a Flintshire colliery, and found 
some good Welsh folks willing to take us in 
as distressed mariners. We rose early next 
morning, as it was a long walk to the nearest 
telegraph-office, where, when it was opened, 
Billy despatched the following message : 
“Safe at the Point of Aire. Coming back 


W: have had so little frost and snow for 

the last few winters, that angling may 
fairly claim its share of attention even dur- 
ing the season when most of us are thinking 
chiefiy of skating and snowballing. 

I am far from advising a boy to take to 
fishing when these are to be had, or even 
when football is afoot, but on off days it will 
be found that the hook and line may be 
brought into play with some advantage, 
especially as all fish (except trout) are in 
first-rate condition now. 

Of all methods that of spinning for jack 
and perch (which has already been alluded 
to) is the best, for it gives you capital 
exercise, both for your limbs and your head. 

I don't profess to beable to teach you how 
to spin, from а paper; but can at least tell 
you what tackle to use and, to a certain ex- 
tent, how to use it. 

First, the rod should be of moderate length 
—ten to twelve feet— and rather stiff; and 
must have large, upright rings upon it. 

You can get as good & one as is really 
necessary for 5s. or 6s. either from Gamage’s 
in Holborn, or from Benetfinks’ in Cheapside, 
and doubtless from many other shops. I 
only mention these because I have had 
personal experience of them. The other day 
I saw a pike of 113 1. being played on one 
of these rods, and there seemed no fault 
in the action. Curiously enough, the fish 
escaped once, owing to clumsy work with 
the net, but was hooked again soon after- 
wards and duly landed. 

Of course, a pike does not try a rod as a 
trout will, and, indeed, this one only lurehed 
about as a sheep would if hooked; but a fish 
of so large a size must cause considerable 
strain. - . 

The bait used was a Devon minnow, and 
as this can be bought for about 1s., I think it 
should be tried, either for jack or perch; 


though it is not very often that so large a- 


fish as the one described will take so very 
-mall a bait. Do not choose a Devon with 
"re flight of hooks, or you will find that, 
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next tide. Good luck; shot а cormorant. 
Tell the others' folks." 

“I know what my folks will say about that 
good luck,” Jim said grimly, “and I wish 
some other fellow had to interview my 
governor instead of me. Besides, the 
manager will make trouble about my missing 
a day at the office. There’s not the least 
bit of a sportsman about him.” 


WINTER FISHING. 


By J. PAUL TAYLOR. 


if fish are shy, they will leave it severely 
alone. 

One great advantage of winter fishing is 
that the weeds have died down, and you can 
spin freely, and need not be continually 
clearing your hooks. 

In throwing out your bait, use only two or 
three yards of line actually out from end of 
rod; keep the rest in hand, allowing it to run 
out as the bait (impelled by the swing you 
give) is going from you. 

A free-running reel is generally used to 
effect this purpose; but the old way was to 
keep & coil of line in your hand, and if you 
have not a suitable reel this plan will, of 
course, answer. 

It is not easy ; neither is the other method ; 
but any sharp lad could learn it after two or 
three failures. 

Of course, the line must be a plaited one, 
as one of the twisted sort wil kink. It 
should also be fairly stout, and the reel 
should be large in the barrel. 

In spinning for pike you should cover 
every foot of water that looks likely, giving 
special attention to the edges of decayed 
weed-beds. 

If it is perch that you expect to find, the 
neighbourhood of old wooden bridges and of 
gravelly fords, especially early in the morn- 
ings, will be found the most likely. When 
a fish strikes you must reply nt once, for he 
will detect the shamness of the bait 
directly, and must be dealt with quickly. 
Do not, however, hurry to land him if he is 
large; and, above all things, take care that 
the hooks, which. will often be outside his 
mouth, do not get caught in the meshes 
of the net as you are trying to land him. 

It was in this way that the pike just re- 
ferred to escaped the first time. 

If fish will not touch & spinning bait, you 
must try either a dead fish used in the same 
way or a live one hooked through the lip 
and fished with a float; but this last method 


should be avoided, if possible, as eruel, and 


also as requiring but a very low degree of skill. 


` Our respective families were glad to see us 

back again, and if they dissembled their 
feelings and made some cutting remarks we 
doubtless deserved them; while, though one 
of the party is now chief officer on a liner 
and another has earned his bread on many 
seas, we still meet at intervals and laugh 
over that adventure which ended much 
better than it might have done. 
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It is justifiable when you are roach- 
fishing and a pike invades your swim—a not 
uncommon event. The plan then is to put 
on a large cork float, and to place a small 
roach so that it swims in about two or three 
feet of water, and to give the pike time to 
pouch it before you strike. Two or three 
minutes will be enough if the bait is small. 

In mild and calm weather you may, with 
advantage, take to roach-fishing, and will 
often have much better sport than in 
summer. 

I have found it desirable to fish in deeper 
water than the fourand five feet swims suitable 
for early autumn. In other respects the 
methods may be the same, except that, even 
in mild weather, you will not find it pleasant 
to remain long in one spot. 

It does less harm to move about now than 
in summer, as fish are deep down; but do 
not tread heavily, as they feel the vibration. 

As a general rule you cannot catch carp or 
tench in winter, as they often bury themselves 
in the mud, and the bream and the barbel 
are also apt to be dormant; but chub will 
sometimes feed really well on lobworms or 
cheese-paste, and give better sport than in 
summer. They are fished for chiefly in 
sharps runs under clay banks, and the bait, 
if worm, should drag the bottom, and be very 
near to it if a lump of paste is used. 

Rather a long cork float is necessary, as 
the strong current might cause a small one 
togounder. Itis usual to fish down-stream, 
several yards below your boat; and a little 
way down even if fishing from the bank. 

This being so, you must of course wait a 
second before striking, or you may not hit 
your fish; but if you put a little grease on 
your line to make it float it will prevent it 
from ‘sagging, and render striking much 
easier. 

Large roach are often caught when chub- 
fishing; and in a river where roach run large 
it is, in the winter, perhaps the best way 
to fish. for them. even if no chub are to bo 
expected. 


Paternostering, as described in my last 
paper, is of course useful in winter as well as 
in autumn ; and tackle somewhat stouter may 
be used with advantage in all kinds of fishing 
if the water is much coloured. 

it is important also to note that during 
slight floods it is much better to fish in 
shallow eddies, or even in flooded fields if 
you can see signs of fish moving, than in the 
ordinary haunts. 

Even during a big flood fish are sometimes 
to be had with a lobworm in quiet corhers, 
or up а shallow ditch, which (maybe) is 
usually dry. 

In fishing of this sort you will, of course, 
see the desirability of always using running 
tackle, for your fish is quite likely to be large, 
and the heavy stream would help him to 
break a tight line. 

If you are fisbing & stream containing 
(besides the coarse fish) a few trout, you are 
almost sure to hook one occasionally. If so, 
remember that it is not only most unsports- 
manlike to kill a fish out of season, but also 
that you render yourself liable to heavy 
penalties. The law has lately been extended 
even to Scotland, where it used to be legal to 
take out trout with the ova, or milt, running 
out of them, such fish being quite unfit for 
food, as well as engaged in those domestic 
duties which render all animals sacred for 
the time. 

If, therefore, you hook a trout, handle him 
gently, both before and after landing, and see 
that he is returned uninjured to the water. 
He should not be thrown in, but held gently 
upright till he swims away. 

The subject of winter fly-fishing has been 
slightly alluded to already, but a few lines 
further may be useful. 

There is row not only the grayling to 
consider, but the rainbow trout (Salmo 
irideus), though this latter can, I think, 
only legally be taken from private ponds at 
this season, as it ranks with other trout at 
present, though spawning in tbe spring. 

I fancy he should not be taken much after 
Christmas, but we hardly know enough 
about it yet to say for certain. Anyhow, he 
is in imperfect condition some months 
later than his brother (Salmo fario), the 
common trout. He will take almost any fly, 
but prefers bright colours and does not 
object to a good-sized lure. 

He will give the finest sport, ав he jumps 
and dives like an acrobat, and even & small 
rainbow, of half а pound or so, will quickly 
break your line if carelessly handled. 

The grayling is, however, the chief 
“game fish for winter fishing, and may 
be taken either by the fly, as previously 
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described, or by the method called clear- 
water worm-fishing, which is the most effec- 
tive when a slight frost has cleared the 
water by stopping the little rills from run- 
ning in. 


In this method you follow your little white 
cork all down the stream without necessarily 
keeping it on the surface, and rely upon it 
to indicate the sharp quick bites of the 
grayling, which are very difficult to hit. 

It is a method which requires a very quick 
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eye and hand, and is very different indeed 
from fishing with a worm in thick water, 
which must he described as pot-hunting, and 
should be followed only when fish are really 
wanted for the table—a circumstance which, 


in a country house in winter, is not unlikely 
to occur. A handy boy can on such an 
occasion make himself exceedingly useful ; 
and might suitably be rewarded by a day with 
his gun among the rabbits—far better fun, I 
must admit, than most winter fishing. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN: 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON THE ART OF LEGERDEMAIN. 


By Crecit H. BULLIVANT, 


Author of “ How to become а phentriloguiat, “ The Practical Valentine Vor," “ Mysteries af Clairvoyance," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER V.—A WATCH-SHOOTING TRICK.—THE USE AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAGIC PISTOL.—THE MYSTERIOUS TAMBOURINE. 


Г this chapter І shall describe а trick which, 
with a little care, may be performed in a 
drawing-room, but it ia in effect one which 
certainly would make & good stage illusion. 
The secret of the whole feat is, after all, very 
simple, yet the trick in itself, if deftly 
manipulated, produces а sensational effect. 
Now, although this is a thoroughly good 
and presentable illusion, you must not run 
away with the idea that it is going to cost 
you a lot of money. As I outline it here, the 
outside expense for all apparatus connected 
with it should not be more than 2s. or 38., 


and the apparatus has been so chosen that 
each part may be used separately for other 
tricks. 

Unlike those I have hitherto described, 
the young inagician will find in this case the 
aid of an assistant of great service. He 
should also have on his stage (if I may call 
it such) a fair sized screen; the use of this 
will be seen presently. 

With an opening something like this the 
conjurer sets to work: 

* Ladies and gentlemen,—For the purpose 
of this experiment I desire the loan of а 


small watch, either gold or silver. As Iam 
badly in need of a watch I think I sheuld 
prefer a gold one. Now, this lady has kindly 
lent me hers. Fs it a lever, madam? Tes! 
Thank you. The lady says it is a lever" 
(leave her); “you will observe it is going to 
leave her—in fact, it has now left her. You 
are sure it is going, madam? The lady is 
quite sure the watch is going. Yes, madam, 
it is going—to a different pari of the room. 
“I shall now wrap this lady's watch ina 
small piece of thin brown paper. You will 
all notice the paper is brown; it has to be 
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brown or you can't do the trick—but that’s 
bv the way. I shall next put this little 
packet into my magie pistol, so:“ (He walks 
back to where the sereen is, then again 
addresses the audience.) “ Now, John“ (call- 
ing to assistant), I wish you to bring me that 
bleck cloth you have behind there. Thank 
you! Will you kindly turn both sides towards 


Fic. 19. 


the ladies and gentlemen. You will notice 
my assistant holds in his hands a small cloth, 
and in the pistol I have the iady's watch done 
up in paper. Now, John, you don't mind 
having a watch fired at you, do you?“ 

John says he has no objection; the 
performer raises his pis'ol points it at the 
black cloth, and fires. ‘There are a flash and 
report, and immediately the watch is seen to 
transfix itself on the cloth, to the great 
amazement of the spectators. 

Both pieces of apparatus used nre of a 
special kind. First of all 1 shall deal with the 
magic pistol, which no conjurer should be 
without, as it can be used to heighten the 
efrect of, as well as to assist in, the perform- 
ance of many difficult illusions. Any ordinary 
pistol will висе, either one in which a small 
blank cartridge is used or one firing the old 
percussion cap. Now you should get some 
tinker or ironmonger to make for you a funnel- 
` shaped barre! about ten inches long, to fit on 
the pistol (see fig 19) —the width at the end 
being about 23 or 2? in. Into this you must 
get made a little cup of the shape shown in 
fig. 204, and of such а size that it fits well, 


Ес. 204. 
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but not too tightly, into the mouth of the 
funnel. (See fig. 20s.) You will notice there 
is arim round the edge of this cup, and its 
use is this: When the performer picks up his 
magic pistol for the purpose of placing in it 
the borrowed watch, it 1s as seen in fig. 21, 
having the cup- fitted into the funnel, with a 
piece of paper spread inside, whilst under- 
neath this in the barrel itself is another piece 
of paper of the same colour. 

Now, at the opportunity afforded when 
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the conjurer walks towards the sereen and 
then turns round to face his audience, talking 
to them meanwhile, he may adopt one of two 
methods to place the watch in the possession 
of his assistant. Не may (1) either“ palm“ 
off the cup while he turns his back (to render 
this easy there is, as has already been said, n 
rim round it) and slip it up his waistcoat, at 
the same time putting down the pistol on the 
table, or (2) he can palm“ off the cup in 
that hand which, when he (the performer) 
is fucing the spectators, will be nearer to his 
assistant behind the screen, and as he is 
talking to the people just slip the “ watch 
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hand" an inch or two behind the screen 
where the assistant will be waiting to relieve 
the conjurer of the cup; or, if the former 
method be adopted, with the watch still up 
his waistcoat the conjurer may walk behind 
the screen himself to call John, but really цз 
& pretext for handing him the watch. 

Personally, I prefer the second method, 
for it is better the conjurer should not go out 
of sight of the audience. 

Now let us see what John does with the 
watch in the cup. He quickly takes it out, 
unwraps it, and then brings forward & black 
cloth about 15 in. square, the peculiarity of 
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which is best seen in the accompanying 
rough sketches. Horizontally, across the 
middle of the clotb, and stretching from 
side to side, is very neatly sewn another 
piece of exactly the same material, being, 


however, just a trifle over 15 in. across, and 


measuring a trifle over 7} in. from where it 
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joins the main cloth to the bottom. (See 
tig. 22) 

Suppose tlie whole cloth were held by its 
four corners in a horizontal position, then 
this flap, as we may call it, would hang as 
shown in fig. 23, so that, when holding the 
whole fabric vertically by its two upper 
corners and the two corners of the flap, what 


we really have will be as seen in fig. 24 — i.e. 
nlthough the people apparently see only an 
ordinary cloth, what there is in reality is а 
" flap" covering the upper half of the back- 
ground. I hope I have made this quite 
clear, as it is the pivot on which the whole 
trick turns. 

Now, along the free end of the flap, from 
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corner to corner, a small metal rod is sewn 
in, so that when the assistant, holding th- 
cloth as before described, lets go of the two 
corners cf the flap, this latter, owing to the 
weight of the rod, falls quickly down as in 
fig. 25. 

On the top half of the cloth (marked вп), 
at the point E, is sewn an ordinary watch 
swivel, and to this the assistant attaches the 
watch, but when before the audience hold- 
ing the cloth by the four corners (the two of 
the flap and the upper two of the main 
fabric) so that the watch is covered, as ia 
lig. 26. 

Then the performer takes up his pistol, in 
which is & piece of paper (this is pulled for- 
ward a bit, the audience all the time bcelie:- 
ing it contains the borrowed article), poii t- 
the weapon at the cloth, and fires; imm. 
diately on hearing the report John drops 
the corners of the flap and tho watch is scen 
attached to the cloth. 


The Mysterious Tambourine. 


There was one trick which for a long time 
(that was before I knew anything about con- 
juring) puzzled me greatly, and that was 
the tambourine trick. The simplicity of 
the things used were not nt all in accordance 
with the wonderful effect of the trick, yet 
when I learned the secret I really felt sur- 
prised that I should never have hit upon а 
solution of the mystery. Now, there may be 
some among my readers (and most probably 
not a few) who have seen this trick and yet 
have not been able to tumble to how it is 
done." 

For the benefit of such I will explain it. 
The conjurer first shows two wooden or brass 
rims of an ordinary tambourine, one of which 
is just a trifle larger than the other, and a 
sheet of newspaper. Taking the two rims in 
one hand and the paper in the other, he in- 
forms his audience that he had intended 
giving them a few musical selections, but 
that, owing to an accident, the tambourine 
had got smashed in the journey. However, 
he continues: 

“I will endeavour, ladies and gentlemen. 
to extract something from these two rims 
and the piece of paper. I wish you to 
observe that otherwise I have nothing in 
my hands—except my palms ; neither have 
I anything on my table, on which I shall lay 
the smaller rim. Overthis I place the piece 
of newspaper, stretching it tight; then, in 
order to make a sound tambourine, I press 
over both the larger rim. Tearing ахау 
these paper edges, you will see I have the 
required instrument." 

He taps the paper with the wand, but fails 
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to get much sound out of it; then, to let the 
music out, he thrusts his wand through, 
making a small hole. Immediately from 
this hole comes at a rapid rate— assisted by 
the wand—yard upon yard of multicoloured 
paper ribbon until the performer has on the 
floor a heap a foot or two high. Now, where 
does all this come írom? Certainly not 
from the conjurer's sleeve; certainly it is 
not placed in the hollow of the tambourine, 
for the performer continual turns the 
MERC upside down during the progress о: the 
trick. 

Now, the whole matter rests with the sheet 
of paper and what it contains. If any reader 
of this paper either writes to, or calls at, 
Messrs. Hamley's Magical Depót in High 
Holborn, London, this firm will supply him 
with a box of paper “hat coils," the price 
of which, if I remember rightly, is ls. 6d. 
for a dozen. These useful additions to 
the conjurer’s outfit when wound up (as 
supplied) measure about 33 in. across and 
have a width of 4 in. Each coil is generally 
in three colours, red, white, and blue; in the 
centre is a hole, 2 in. in diameter. (See 
fig. 27.) 

Now as regards the manner in which these 
coils are used. For the tambourine trick 
procure two sheets of newspaper as near 
alike in printing matter as possible. Out of 
the centre of one cut a square with a side 
five or six inches long. Then lay on the 
uncut paper а сой, and, having well 
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gummed the edges of your centrepiece, paste 
it down over the coil во that the reading 
matter is fairly regular. If the work is done 
cleanly and with neatness you can exhibit 
both sides of the paper with comparative 
safety, and your audience will never expect 
that pasted on one side is & pocket.liko 
arrangement containing & coil of ribbon 
many yards long. 

The rest is very simple. When the con- 
jurer makes a hole in the newspaper to let 
the music out," he really thrusts his wand 
through the centre hole of the coil, catches 
hold of the tag end, and at once starts pull- 
ing the ribbon out, supporting the tam- 
bourine (paper side downwards, but occa- 
sionally turning it over to see where all the 
staff comes from !) in эпе band, bringing the 
coloured ribbon out by the yard with the 
wand in the other. 

When the coil is exhausted, he sticks the 
wand through the newspaper, tearing it all 
up, and hands round the rims for examina- 
tion. This is a pretty trick, simple and 
inexpensive of accomplishment, as ап 
eighteenpenny boxof coils will last a season. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE GRAND OLD GAME. 


Bv Dn. ANDREW BALFOUR, of Khartoum. 


HE bell clangs loudly from the open door 
Ard calls the scattered playcra from the field; 

It brings relief to those who, waiting long, 

Th’ applauding stick or mild umbrella wield. 
A patient throng, yet full of latent fire 

Which. soon will burst to flame; а motley crowd 
Passing the time with many a quip and jest, 

Yet ready at a sign to shout aloud, 
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To bellow forth in wrath, to yell applause, 

To howl encouragement without a pause 

As soon as keads are down and, squeezing tight, 
The stifling maul swings to the left or right. 

Is there upon this earth a grander game 

Than that with Rugby football as its name? 


But see! A-down the steps the jerseys troop; 

They cross the ropes, and hard upon their track 
In knickerbockers clad and sturdy boots, 

The referee, engaged in friendly crack 
With those who carry flags and seek the touch, 

And swell with proper pride and borrowed glory 
In representing two such mighty teams. 

(Yet neither plays, and both are fat and hoary.) 
What matter? They have caps upon their brows, 
Which just before surmounted other pows, 

Aud are not theirs at all, yet carry weight, 
For people think they are, at апу rate. 

Oh! where's the mortal can eschew tlie fame 
Ox being thought a veteran at the game? 


The teams line up. There's just a touch of frost 
To grease the surface of the grassy field, 

To stir the blood, and nip proboscis tips, 
And make the backs their chilly fingers shield 

Then shrills the whistle, and by sounding kick 
Propelled the oval sweeps into the air, 

And, curving high, falls with a graceful swoop, 
But to be fielded with a loving care 

And well returned into timely touch ; 

At which ascends a yell, as surely such 

As hunger for applause must satisfy: 

And yet is well deserved by clever foot and cye. 

Then who'll deny that here, indeed, is fame 

To be a smart three-quarters ut the game ? 


Up swings the arm now of the sturdy half, 
Out speeds the tali along th’ expectant line, 
Is grasped and huggcd, and presently an arm 
The head of him who grasped it doth entwine. 
And he i3 rudely swept into the air, 
And banged upon the ground, and sees the stars 
Twinkle before his eyes, while on his cheek 
Behold the imprint of three muddy bars! 
What matter, though he rises sore and bruised, 
With twisted neck and wits a bit bemused ? 
There’s blood upon his hands from bleeding lip, 
And some rough infidel's incised his hip. 
What recks it? He has gained a little fame 
In the line out; he's played a decent game. 


For ere he fulls to earth he huils away 
The slippery oval to expectant hands ; 
And now the backs are off—a passing run. 
All the attention of the crowd demands 
A tackle low. “ Well held!“ Bravo! Well passed! 
“Magnificent!” “Superb!” © Just look at that!’ 
“Diddled him fairly.” “Oh! just look you, sir, 
You've banged your. stick right down upon my 
hat!” 
Sucli the expressions in the secthing stand, 
With others which are scarcely quite so bland. 
But onwards sweep the backs and swings the ball, 
And passes through the hands of one and all. 
у, ay, no doubt, the very greatest fame 
Rests with the speedy back who knows the game. 


Yet scarccly less is that of him who last 

Of all his team has to be met and passed 
By that fast outside wing who seems to fly, 

Till up there goes a roar, He's grassed! He's 

grassed !” 
For, taken low, wellnigh about the fect, 

The would-be scorer pitches on his head ; 
Aud for a moment he's observed of all, 

While anxious fair ones wonder 1f he's dead. 
Deal! Ne'er a bit. He's up and back once more— 
A lump upon his head, hia arm full sore, 

But sorer still his mind to think that he 
So near the line should safely tackled be. 
Yet he did well, and rightly gains the fame 
Of those who're critics of the Rugby game. 


So rars the play, but let a forward sing 
The glory of the scrimmage or the maul, 
The stern push, the barkiug of the shin, 
The keeping of the eye upon the ball. 
The ears are full of pantings, deep and loud ; 
The head is squeezed, till surely it must break; 
The spine's compres;cd from either end, but still 
We shove and shovey all for the old team's sake. 
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A brutal buttocker perplexes sore, 

Till some hard-headed fellow's sudden bore 
Takes him upon the nose and stops his fun, 
As several tell him when the day is done; 
For such a villain earns a sorry fame. 

Fair play's a jewel, and so's the Rugby game. 


The wheel, the rush, the good old mark from touch, 
The passing with the feet, the dribbling run, 
The stern tackle, and the mighty shock 
Of heavy men, which only cowards will shun, 
All thrill the forward with a nameless joy, 
For after all he must control the game; 
Though, my good fellow, between you and me, 
It’s not just everyone who thinks the same. 
What matter? All can play their several parts ; 
The heavy forw rd shoves, the quick half darts, 
The speedy line of four make showy play, 
The full back * foozles," or “ із on his day,” 
And all declare there's not a finer game 
Than that with Rugby football as its name. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE “B.O.P.” AND PRINCE 
EDWARD OF WALES. 


THE following letter, received by the Editor, will 


speak for itself : 
Marllerough House, Pall Mall: 
October 22, 1903. 
DEAR Sin,—In reply to your letter of the 20th instant, 
I am directed by tbe Prince of Wales to convey to you 
His Royal Highness's thanks for the Twenty-Fifth 
Volume of the “ Boy's Own Paper," which you have 
been good enough to forward for the acceptance of 
Prince Edward of Wales. 
Yours faithfully, 
E.W Wallington, 
Assist. Priv. Sec. 


George A. Hutchison, Esq., 
The “ Boy's Own Paper.“ 
4 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E. c. 


UM 


WHATS IN THE GLASS 


IT was John С. Saxe, one ot America's Icading 
humorista, who wrote this startling warning : 


You have heard of the snake in the grass, 
My boy, 
Of the terrible snake in the grass ; 
But now, you must know, 
Man's deadliest foe 
Is the venomous snake in the glass, 
Alas ! 
The venomous snake in the glass. 


ote 


+ 


SOMETHING BOYS WILL ВЕ 
GLAD TO HEAR. 


Tie something is this, my lads (writes Dr. Gordon 
Stables), that while you are still in your teens \ou can 
actually increase, not only your physical proportions, 
but your height, py gymnastics, properly conducted 
and regularly taken day after day. Dr. Beyer, in a 
communication just made to a German scientific 
society," says n well-known contemporary, “described 
one of the methods by means of which the influence of 
syetematic gymnastic or of other forms of exercise 
might be ascertained, and presented the results of 
some investigations in this direction. Fur example, as 
to height" (the italics are mine), “his figures gave 
strong evidence that height is decidedly increased hy 
exercise taken within pbysiological limits, and during 
tlie period of growth." 


ote 


MODELS AND MODEL-MAKING. 


MESSRS. BAssgTT-LOWKE & Co, of Kingswell Street, 
Northampton, have just sent us their new illustrated 
catalogues—" A,” of models and model fittings, includ- 
ing racing yachta, boats, steam-ships, submarine boats, 
etc. ; and * B," devoted to locomotive engine and boiler 
fittings, permanent way. tools, electrical sundries, ctc. 
The parts for making points and crossings fer model 
permanent way, with the model signals, strike us as 
teing particularly good and cheap. Many of our 
readers, interested in boat and locomotive building, 
would do well to consult these capital catalogues. A 
striking novelty is the model Diver, about eight inches 
in height and costing 8s. 6d. The figure correct in all 
its details, is fitted with a strong clockwork movement 
which, when wound up, causes the diver to descend in 
the water and automatically rise again to the surface 
It would doubtless be au attructive addition to many 
a boy s uquarium. 


HAIR FALLING our (G. E.).—At your age the cause is 
temporary weakness. You must live better and obey 
the laws of health. Bathe the head thrice daily, and 
keep an ea: ier unnd. 


G. G. G —Cannot reply by post. You had better be 
treated by some one who can see you. The cure for 
dyspepsia such us yours may take many months. 
Have the cold tub anyhow. 


BLacaHEATHER.—The quack company make fools of 
such greenstalkers us you. Don't be silly—go to 
your dootor. 


Eczema (Sufferer).—Feed higher, take more exercise ; 
zinc ointment put on at night will relieve the itch- 
ing. 

W. R.—Awfully sorry, but dare not prescribe for such 
a cause without seeing you. 


DANDY ILL (D. D.).—Just write to Spratts Patent, 
Fenchurch Street, London. Mention Dr. Gordon 
Stables's name, and their vet. will prescribe. 


О. W. В. (and many others).—Dr. Gordon Stables 
regrets his boys ill not take his advice. This, he 
savs, is very disheartening. The effect on the 
national physique from this cause alone is lament- 
able. 


5. G. R.— Drop the coins into strong nitric acid. Pick 
them out almost immediutely with a pair of forceps 
and wash them in water. It corroded rub them with 
a solution of half an ounce of bichromate of potass, 
an ounce of sulphuric acid, and an ounce of nitric 
acid. Wash them in water and wipe them dry. 


A MONTREAL Boy.—It is quite a novelty to bear of a 
boy intending to come from Canada to London in 
search of work. We would strongly advise you to 
stay where you are, and postpone your visit to this 
country until you are well enough off to make it a 
holiday trip. 


SUBTERASY.—Try an advertisement in * Exchange and 
Mart ог some such publication. 


Р. L. W.—Try Stanford's “Guide to Government 


Situations,” or Cussell'a * Guide to the Civil Service " ; 
but there are several. The best is that which is most 
up to date. ` 


L. JII, W. Y. K., MARINER, etc.—The usual answer. 
Surely you must have seen it, if you read as you say 
you Чо. Get“ The Sea,“ price one shilling, published 
at the ~“ Shipping Gazette ” Office, Е Street, 
к.с. 


ALPHA.—Apply to the Secretary, Civil Service Com- 
mission, Burlington Gardens, w. The appointmeuts 


in tle laboratory are generally given to students of 


the Royul School of Mines, 


CANOKIST and CANOE,.— The series was Canoes, and 
How to Build Them." It was in our seventh volume 
that for 1585—and has long been out of print. It ap- 
peared in the sixth and seventh parts of our “ Indoor 
Games,” but that also is now out of print. The only 
way is to get one of them by advertisement or боши 
some second-hand bookseller. 


W. А. Boyp.—See answer to a similar question now ran 


tlie press. 


W. Evans.—Thorburn’s * Guide to British Coins" and 
Hauzlitt'« " Coin Collector " might be of use, but you 
wanta book for euch country, as the subject is a very 
Jarge one. 


H. R. P.— 
Whittaker & Oo., White Hart Street, Paternoster 
Square, Lockwood & Co., 
and E. & F. N. Spon, Limited, 125 Strand. Write 
to them for their price lists. 


BEGINNER (H. L. R).—No: gas-light does -not 
affect any chloride emulsion printing-out paper. 


С. O. S. —We know nothing beyond what is given in 
the advertisement in our monthly wrapper. 


J. ЗІмгчох. 1. We have had many articles, but all are 
out of print, and tnere are many books. The best 
pan would be to inquire at the free library. Mr. 
Reed waa at the Cit. of London: see the article on 
himin the“ Dictionary of National Biography." 3. It 
is only n question of paying the fees and guarunteeiug 
tunc expen es, 


The principa! publishers of such books are. 


Stationers' Hall Court, 
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MILLUR.—Write to the editor of The Miller.“ Ask 
for it at the Free Library; if not there they will at 
least be able to tell you where it is published. 


AMATEUR (S. Simmonds).—Your plates are badly 
over-exposed. Over-exposure causes thinness of tlie 
image. Of course, they would be dark if you over- 
developed them as well. They might be thin also if 
you exposed them correctly but did not develop 
them enough. You must develop until the image 
is nearly gone and the plate is too dense to see 
through. Try the result of giving a much shorter 
exposure. 


А. SARGENT.—You could not well work an electric 
lamp with the same battery, as it would not be 
strong enough; but you could obtain a small * pea” 
electric lamp and a small dry battery --one of those 
sold for one shilling for pocket electric lamps—and 
connecting these also with the nail arrangement so 
as to include the nail in the circuit when it falls 
When the alarum goes off the lamp would light up 
the face of the clock, in front of which it must be 
placed. Hobbies," Limited, who advertise on our 
wrapper, would supply you with the electrical gonds. 


Soci&TAR.— You are strongly built, that is all. 
Nothing to be ashamed of. 


Rex.—1. No: virtue is her own reward. 2. We don't 
give prescriptions in these columns—dangerous. 


A. L. T. — You must see a doctor, und he will tell you 
from what the giddiness proceeds. 


Bap BREATH (New Reader).— Bad teeth, indigestion, 
or lung trouble. 


PiMPLES (А. B. B., Edinburgh) —Indigestion or im- 
pure blood. Take tlie cold tub and simplest of diet. 


REPRNTANT.—Abstain, and take virol and phosferine ; 
also have cold tub. Pray to God for help. 


M. CAROPHER.—J netructions have been given in back 
numbers for making many small models such as you 
require, and you cannot do better than let the boys 
follow the directions given, as they are all thoroughly 
practical: and if ordinary care іч taken in building 
the models, they work well. Castings may be ob- 
tained at any model engineer's shop, such as The 
Dockyard, 22 Aldgate, K.c. ; Whitney, 117 City Road ; 
B. Garside, Golborne Street, Warrinstou, or The 
Dockyard, Argyll Arcade, Glasgow. The tools can 
he purchased at Buck'a, Tottenham Court Road, or at 
Melhuish & Sons’, Fetter Lane, К.с. 


CH18.—We know of no badge by which our readers can 
he distinguished. Perhaps you mean the special 
merit prizes given to those who have done best in 
our competitions. 


H. A. Wool. I. VJ. I. A gradient of one in ten means 
that the slope rises one foot in every ten. 2. 4 
Dog with a Bad Name" is a achool story by Talbot 
B. Reed, published by us. 3. Yes. 4. Try “ The 
Clipper of the Clouds.” 5. It is a collection of poems. 
The list is too long for us to print here. 


THEORKTICCU&8.— You should have served your full time 
If you break your apprenticeship we know of no way 
out of the difficulty unless you become apprenticed 
again, which. in your case, owing to your age, Seems 
to be impossible. 


UNo and SYLVESTER.—We never heard of such a 
special occupation, and know nothing of the school. 


W.B. EvAxs.—It is not genuine. There is no such 
coin as the one you describe, 


TORONTONIAN.—We do not know where such sheets 
are published. In our ninth volume we guve away а 
coloured plate, in gold and silver, etc., of the Arms of 
the Universities of Oxford and Oambridge, but it 
has been out of print for years with us. 


SCADENDS.— Like most other old booka, yours is prac- 
tically worthless. You might get a shilling for it, 
aud that is all. 


D. 8.—See recent answers. The articles were reprinted 
in our “Indoor Games,” and are now unobtainable, 
except second-hand. 


T. E. TAVLOR.— We do not know which instructions 
you followed or failed to follow. The kite on page 142 
of our twenty-second volume flew beantifully, and ro 
did all tbose bought at the toyshop. 


NATURALIRT.—We cannot be continually giving here 
the same addresses, particularly when they appear 
in our advertisement columns. 


STUDENT.— Write to the Secretary of State, War Office, 
s.w., for particulars as to entrance into the Army, or 
get a " Guide to Army Examinations," published һу 
Clowes & Sons, Charing Cross, or any other book «f 
the kind they may issue. Write to them for their 
list of books. 


С. E.— There is a handbook to electrical engineering 
published by Whittaker & Co., White Hart Street, 
K.C. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 9, 1904. 


Winter Sports.—Sliding. 
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with my dying breath." 
(See легі page.) 
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THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL 


By ALFRED CoLBEck, 
Author af “A Beduin Captive,” ett, 


CHAPTER VII. — HOW THE SPANIARD ASKED ME TO KILL ПМ, 


“ He me down ágain, Hal," said I, 
catching him by the arm. “I have 
seen enough for to-day.” 

“Why, Jan, what be the matter with е?” 
asked Hal. “Tired, are !'e, my boy? The 
show has taken hold of'e, sure nough. You 
be trembling, and nearly as pale as the 
Spaniard.” 

I made no reply, but suffered him to 
almost carry me down the two stairways and 
the sloping corridor to my room. Vel, who 
had been shut in, welcomed us excitedly, ran 
round the chamber, leaped over the couches, 
rolled among the skins, and whined his 
pleasure nt our return. But I did not smile, 
nor did I pat him, but sank down wearily 
and moodily to reflect upon the strange 
scene which I had just witnessed and the 
dumb appeal of the condemned man. 

„Are ' worse, my son 2" asked Hal, with 
some concern. 

“No, not worse. I think I am better," I 
replied ; * but the look of that poor Spaniard 
will haunt me for many a day." 

“Oh! the Spaniard!” exclaimed Hal, in 
surprise. And why should you trouble 
about he? He've only got his deserts. He 
be no friend of ours. Here you be, shot by 
oneof his fellows, and yet troublin' yourself 
about а dastardly Spaniard that would have 
finished 'e outright had you given him half 
n chance. A good riddance, say I, to the 
last of them, and so say the Indians." 

“Tt isn't the riddance, Hal," I protested, 
“but the manner of it.” 

“And what about the manner of it? He 
was found guilty, and condemned, and taken 
away. and they'll finish him —." 

„How?“ I asked eagerly. 

“ Та accordance with their own customs, 
Jan; and if they do it with the same decorum 
as they conducted the trial, and make as 
brave a show of it, I don't see that the 
Svaniard will have any cause to complain.” 
^" He may not complain, Hal. He did not 
oomplain at the trial. But he asked like a 
man to be killed where he stood. He has 
a shuddering fear of the fate that awaits 
bim, and I pitied him. I couldn't help it.” 

“You pitied him! А Spaniard?” 

“ And a courageous man, Hal. You must 
admit that. He asked for death, begged for 
it, without flinching. It is more than I could 
do, unless—unless I knew what there was 
before me, as he must know; and I question 
whether J could do it even then." 

« Well, I must say it was a cool request," 
said Hal, after à moment's reflection,“ and 
he certainly showed at his best when he 
made it. But what can they do with him 
except kill him ; and as to the manner of it, 
swift or slow, it cannot be worse than he 
would do to you and me, and every man, 
woman, and child in this Indian community, 
if he had itin his power. He would hand us 
all over to the Holy Office, and then God 
help us! You do not know, Jan, the horri- 
ble cruelties of the Spanish Inquisition." 

“I have heard of them, but they do not 
lessen my pity for this poor prisoner." 

Hal stared at me for a full minute. Then 
he said, * You have the heart of a woman, 
Jan. God grant you may keep it! It isn’t 
like mine, and for that I ought to say God 
forgive me, perhaps, but I cannot. I 
cannot. I know too much about the Spani- 
ards. You are young, Jan. Keep your heart 
young, and never allow it to grow old, and 
hard, and bitter, like mine." 

For some time Hal left me to my own 


thoughts, and when conversation recom- 
menced the Spaniard was not referred to. 
Not that 1 had forgotten him—I could not 
forget him; his pleading eyes, with that 
helpless, foreboding look in them, seemed to 
be still fixed upon my face. 

Later in the day, and with the Indian 
servant who brought in our evening meal, 
Cacama came, and handed me a folded note 
addressed to Don Juan de Naville. At first 
I did not recognise my name under so singu- 
lar a disguise, and, while I still scinned tae 
writing, uncertain whether it was for т.е, 
Cacama said, The prisoner has sent it.” 
Then the name revealed itself, and I husti y 
unfolded the paper. ‘There were only a few 
words upon it, so curiously scrawled that it 
was as much as I could do to decipher them. 
Neither Hal nor Cacama could help me — Hal 
could not read, and Cacama's aequirements in 
this direction were confined to the pictorial 
caligraphy of his own people. However, I 
made out the writing to be a request from 
the Spaniard, for the mercy of Christ, that 1 
would grant him an interview. That he was 
in sore straits was proved by the fact that he 
had written at all, but that he should men- 
tion the mercy of Christ showed me that his 
fear of the method of execution was very 
deep and real. It was a puzzle to me that 
he should know my name, and that Cacama 
should have been persuaded to become his 
messenger. 

“Do you know what this note contains?“ 
I asked, addressing Cacama. 

“ The prisoner wished to see you," said he, 
at which Hal pricked up his ears, and gave 
me à warning look. 

* Why does he wish to see те?” 

„Condemned men are desperate," answered 
Cacama. “They will catch at anything. 
But, in this case, it is no use. He must pay 
the price of his folly.” 

„Then I cannot see him, Cacama ?“ 

“JT said not that. If I had thought that, I 
would not have brought the note. Of the 
Spaniards he was the best of the five, and, 
personally, I am sorry for him. But it is well 
that he should die." 

“ He seems not unwilling to die. 
will the sentence be carried out ? " 

“ To-morrow the Aztecs will take him away, 
and on the following morning, at sunrise, he 
will die.” 


“But why should he be delivered to the 
Aztecs?” 

“We have a compact. All condemned 
Spanish prisoners go to them.” 

„When can I see him?“ 

“This evening, if the paba is willing. 
Should you wish to see him, you must ask 
the paba, and doubtless he will grant you 
permission." 

“ Certainly I would like to see him.” 

"Jan!" broke in Hal, in English, “be 
careful, my boy; be careful. If you meddle 
you may burn your fingers." 

Cacama glanced at Hal, then at me. He 
did not understand Hal's words, but he 
detected the warning tone. My mind was 
made up. If I could not save the Spaniard 
I might console him, and probably I should 
learn what it was that he dreaded so much. 

„J cannot sit still, Hal," said I, “and let 
the poor fellow go to his death without a 
word.“ 

„But you will do nothing rash ? ” 

“ can promise that.” 


“And you will not trusi him too much. 
He is a Spaniard.” 


When 


“And a Captive, Hal, unarmed and wel 
guarded. You need have no fear on thx 
score." 

Cacama was listening, and following u 
with his eyes as we answered each ойи. 
He may have guessed at the nature of our 
conversation, but he remained silent and 
simply waited until he was addressed again. 

“How came he to know my name?” | 
asked, turning to Cacama and tapping tte 
note with my fingers. 

“Tecaleo told me, and I told him. Н 
said that you were Englishinen, and he ash 
me how you came hither; but that I would 
not say. I only told him your name.” 

“Ah! then Tecaleo has been telling yo: 
about her visits to me." 

Me are distant cousins. We spring fron 
the same stock. She and I and the pala 
only we three remain in freedom of the ok 
house of Nezahualcovotl of Tezcuco: ani! 
have not been free always. Yes, we hie 
nothing from cach other." 

“Well, Cacama, I will see the Spaniard i 
the paba does not object. But for my lane 
ness, I would visit him and ask b 
permission." 

"I will send him to you when you hie 
finished your meal " ; and Cacama left us & 
partake of the plertiful viands, the roast 
fowls, the sweet maize bread, the delete“ 
fruits, and the pungent liquid with which 
we were fast becoming familiar. We wee 
treated with the greatest generosity. at! 
with a studied respect which could scare? 
spring from gratitude alone. | 

The paba came, and readily granted d 
permission to see the Spaniard, but he V 
plainly intimated that it was my wish uu 
not the wish of the prisoner that he " 
willing to gratify. He also gave me ` 
understand that the sentence was irrevocclie 
that the Spaniard had passed out of h: 
hands, and was now in the hands of r 
Aztecs; that they would take him away” 
the morning ; and that nothing 1 could M 
or do would in any way alter his position. Е 

Hal helped me through the corridot 5 
up the stairways. The pomp and Mp 
of the trial had been removed; RM 
dais was gone ; and nothing remained 0 - 
we had seen before the sculptured pu 
Within the pillared recess were folding 
of cedar, and immediately beyond des: 
ample curtain of featherwork. Hal sti: ^ 
outside. He would not accompany me i 
said I had better go alone, except for n 
Indian attendants who were ready to iT 
me into the presence of the Spaniard . 
note had been addressed to me, а) 1 
went with me the Spaniard might not an 
free to say all that he wanted 115 
Besides, ns he told me bluntly, he 1 
desire to meet a Spaniard except his 0 с, 

. musse 
glancing along the barrel of 8 lade 
they were foot to foot and blade to ble e 
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&nd the eyes of the fishes апд birds, and 
they were of gems that glittered and twinkled 
in the light as if they were alive. On the 
farther side of the hall a wide opening was 
covered with another curtain, also of feather- 
work, brilliant with the shifting sheen of the 
plumage of those tiny birds we had noticed 
flitting among the gorgeous flowers in the 
forests nearer the sea. The curtain was a 
perfect screen to the apartment beyond. 

As I moved slowly towards the middle of 
the hall, supported by the Indians, my eves 
were entranced by these riches, and my 
mind was bewildered by their variety. I 
wondered what the second apartment would 
be like. Passages opened into the hall at 
intervals on both sides; the entrances were 
covered by smaller curtains of featherwork ; 
and, before we came to the larger curtain 
which hid the second apartment from view, 
the Indians turned, and entered one of these 
passages, where the light was dim and the 
bare rock visible. 

The change was so sudden as to gloomily 
alfect the mind, and awaken apprehension as 
to where this dim and naked passage out of 
а hall so rich and bright could possibly lead. 
Into another similar passage, but somewhat 
narrower, we turned at right-angles, and 
came upon a low door, studded with metal, 
heavily barred above and below, the bars 
being formed of hard wood, and deeply shot 
into recesses cut in the solid rock. When 
the bars had been drawn and the door 
thrown open, I passed stooping into a small 
cell. lighted by a single lamp; and there, 
reclining on a couch of skins, with a wan 
face and sad еуез and gyves upon him, was 
the Spanish prisoner. As I entered he 
started into a sitting posture; the links 
rattled on his ankles; his whole face bright- 
ened, and his eyes swept my face with a 
gleam of hope, which I was loth to quench, 
and yet knew not how to sustain. 

Jou have sent for me,” said I. 
can I do for you?" 

* Much, I hope, señor,” he replied. * Yours 
was the only face this morning in which I 
could find a touch of sympathy. I dare not 
cherish any expectation that you can obtain 
& reversal of the sentence. No!" he went 
оп, as he saw me shake my head. That is 
impossible.” 

" Quite impossible." 

$ But you are sorry for me.” 

Deeply sorry.” 


“What 


WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN 


T жаз easy enough to gather together a 
1 band of willing helpers as soon as it 
lo known that little Pussy Aylmer was 

ost in the bush. Jack Owen, who was an 
experienced bushman, headed the party. which 
Stadually increased in numbers as the hours 
Tote on. The last to appear on the scene 
Baa Mis Who came scudding across the 
3 ite а wild animal, enger to offer his 
1 to his new friends. Armed with 
in diffe and tomahawks, the searchers parted 
bird erent directions, scaring the night- 

rds With their shouts and causing the kan- 
&aroos, who had come down like shadows out 
of the still night, to hop away back into the 
scrub under the mountains. But no trace of 

Pussy was to be found. 

Every horrible story that Will had ever 
heard about people who had been lost in the 
bueh came back to his mind as he stumbled 
along in search of his little sister. There 
yas that poor old Mary at the township who 
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“Then save me, senor, from the fate that 
awaits me." 

How can I save you?” 

„Easily. See! my breast is bare,” and he 
pulled open the cotton vest and exposed the 


brown skin. “You have your knife with you, | 


and an arm strong and true to wield it. 
Strike home, and 1 will bless you with my 
dying breath.” 

“I cannot," said I, strangely moved at 
such an invitation and the readiness with 
which he offered himself. 

"Why? Are von afraid 2? 

“T cannot,” and I repeated the words more 
emphatically. ** Think, senor—in your de— 
speration you make an impossible request. 
I ani here to help you, not to kill you." 

* Alas! you сап only help me by killing 
me. І can see your difficulty. Oh, that 
they would allow us, you and me, to meet 
each other, and give to you the choice of 
weapons; then we might fall to, and you 
should save me whether you were willing or 
no. I would force you then to take my life, and 
deliver me from the bloodstained Aztecs.” 

The Indians were watching us very closely 
from the doorway, and listening to every 
word. I felt that any movement of mine 
would have been immediately intercepted, 
even if I had been tempted to satisfy the 
Spaniard and put him out of his misery. 
But I shrank from it. The very thought of 
it was horrible to me. I should never have 
forgiven myself. His blood would have been 
upon my head. And yet I pitied him-- oh, 
how much | pitied him! What fearful end 
awaited him that he should press me to 
avert it by taking his life? 

“I am a stranger in the Indies," said T, 
“and know not the customs of these people. 
Why should you wish to hasten your end?” 

"You know not. Ah! that explains why 
you cannot do it. A Castilian would have 
known, and he would bave obliged me. It 
has been done before, senor. The Aztecs 
want me for sacrifice. They will stretch me 
out upon their black altar-stone; heaving up 
my breast, the priest will sever my ribs and 
tear out my heart, all palpitating, senor, 
warm and alive, and offer it to their mon- 
strous deity. And that is not all. That is 
not the worst. Their sacrifice isa meal. I 
shall deck the board as the chief dainty after 
my poor corpse has been rolled down the 
stairs of their temple. Do you wonder that 
I should ask for death at your hands? Oh, 
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By L. Вовсе LuFFMANN. 


CHAPTER XV.— BLACK TRACKERS. 


had gone silly because her little four-year-old 
son strayed away in the bush, and when she 
came upon him after days and nights of 
frantic search a little army of crows flew 
heavily away, and the sight that met her 
eyes was ghastly beyond expression. 

The horrible birds were following him 
now, flapping Їго tree to tree and croaking 
like an evil presence. Will shuddered as the 
hideous sound smote his ear. He had never 
feared the loneliness of the bush before, but 
now it seemed instinct with a nameless 
horror. Climbing from crag to crag, and look- 
ing down into the dark gullies below, all kinds 
of monstrous shapes seemed to detach them- 
selves from the mass of inky darkness and 
rise slowly towards him. The mysterious 
horror of the bush had fallen upon him and, 
brave lad as he was, his knees stook and his 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. The 
native tradition that, when night comes, the 
Bunyip rises from out the bottomless depth 
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it fs horrible —horrible ! " and his strong 
frame shuddered at the scene which his 
imagination had conjured up as he rapidly 
gave me these details. I shuddered also, 
and gazed at him incredulously, 

" Surely, you are mistaken. 
things cannot bo." 

“They can be. and they are. Many of mv 
countrymen have suffered in this way. Ask 
these men whether I speak the truth or по?” 

* You have heard," said I, turning to tho 
Indians. * What do you say ?” 

“ As the prisoner," one of them replied 
impassively, while the other assented with a 
nod. “That is the way the Aztecs sacrifice 
to Huitzilopoctli.“ 

* And is the prisoner to be tuken away 
to-morrow to a fate like that?” I asked in 
amazement. 

“That is the sentence,” 
speaker. 

“Then the Aztecs nre devils!” said I 
passionately, my anger suddenly flaming 
forth, and, as suddenly departing, I was left 
almost without strength. The tears were 
brimming in my eyes. I knew not what to 
say or do. Here was a revelation that 
unmanned me. An appalling horror, not 
only of the Aztecs, but of the paba, and 
Сасата, and 'Tecalco, and all the people. and 
the whole place, seized me. and I longed to 
be away. For had not the paba sentenced 
him to this, and did not Cacama calmly 
consent? Tecalco must be aware of it, and 
the people. ‘They were all involved in this 
horrid procedure. 

"And now, senor, will you save me? I 
am ready," and the Spaniard bared his 
breast again, while the Indians stood watch- 
ing and alert. His words recalled me to the 
situation, and another shudder ran through 
my frame. 

“I cannot,” said I, glancing at the Indians ; 
then, leaning forward, while the Indians 
made a movement toward me, I whispered, 
“I will sce you before you leave in tho 
morning." I straightened myself again, 
hoping that my words had not been over- 
heard, and the Spaniard guve me a grateful 
look. There was no more to be said. The 
atmosphere of the cell oppressed me. It was 
heavy with a sense of doom. Ilonged to be in 
the open air. 1 felt that I must consult with 
Hal, soften his heart toward the Spaniard, 
and ask him what it was best to do. 

(To be continued.) 
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of some lagoon in the form of a monstrous 
calf, came back to his mind. Не had o;ten 
laughed at the superstition, but now it proved 
stronger than his philosophy. Will Aylmer, 
sitting secure in his own house, could afford 
to pity the blackfellows’ credulity. But, 
alone in this nightmare landscape, where gum- 
trees, tortured into fantastic shapes by the 
winds, gleamed spectral and white in the 
moonlight, he fell a prey to the very influ- 
ences which had moulded the legend. But, 
for Pussy’s sake, he smothered his fear and 
went on bravely ; for Fussy, who, for aught 
he knew, might be lying at the bottom of one 
of those black gullies over which the crows 
were hovering in such ominous fashion. All 
sorts of tender, harrowing memories were 
stirring in Will’s heart. He could see his 
mother lying pale and faint—clasping his 
baby sister in her arms. Ве good to her, 
Will. Take care of her "—those were the last 
words that had fallen from her dying lips. 
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Again, how often when his courage failed 
him during those months of strenuous toil 
spent in clearing the land had not his father 
urged him to fresh endeavour by the words: 
^ We've got to make a home for the girls, 
sonny. Mother wouldn't like to know her 
baby-girl was being brought up among 
strangers. We'll have her playing about 
this clearing some day, bless her little heart. 
She’ll think it grand to see lories and the 
cockatoos, and to hear the jackasses laugh.” 

Yes, Pussy had been the chief care of both 
parents. They had trusted the little one to 
him. And the care bestowed on her had 
been so ineffectual that she had wandered 
away and lost herself in the bush. 

It seemed to Will as if that night would 
never end. Every now and then—emerying 
upon a little open platform of rock—he could 
see the light of Annie’s beacon fire blazing 
steadily, and occasionally some sound would 
show him that another searcher had crossed 
his track. But the welcome cooey—announc- 
ing that the little one was found—never 
smote upon his ear. 

At last the day broke. .The birds twittered, 
and the dew sparkled, and the golden sun- 
light drove away the terrors of the night. 
But the faces of the men who gathered around 
the ashes of Annie's beacon fire were haggard 
and anxious. No trace of the little one had 
been found. 

“ We've done all we can fur yer, lad," said 
one—balancing a pannikin of tea on his 
thumb—* and now the only thing is to get 
the trooper to send for a couple of black 
trackere. There ain't no time to be lost, ye 
see, with a kid like that.” 

Will was in the saddle almost as soon as 
the words were out of the man's mouth. 
Nugget seemed to be in full sympathy with 
her young master, for she fled off at a mad 
gallop, making the space between the Glen 
and the township shorter than it hal ever 
seemed before. Trooper Moran was coming 
out of the door when Will reined up his 
smoking steed all flecked with foam before 
the police-station. The kindly man listened 
to his story with deep concern. 

„Shure it's meeself that would niver have 
been slaping on me pillow if I'd known the 
swate little creature was lost in the bush," he 
exclaimed. “If it's black thrackers ye're 
wanting, I'll bring two before noon or me 
name's not Andrew Moran. And it's illigant 
work they'll make of it—take my wo-r-r-d for 
it. They could just make out a footprint on 
& loomp of granite rock; the ould gintleman 
himself couldn't be cliverer than these black 
fellows.” 

But these comforting words failed to re- 
assure Will. The trackers might find her— 
Yes. But would they find her alive? How 
could poor delicate little Pussy survive the 
horrors of & night in the bush when it had 


proved such an ordeal to his own stronger 


nerves ? 

But he did not stop to argue the point. 
He rode home as fast аз he could and re- 
commenced the weary seurch. Bob had 
milked the cows that morning for pity's 
sake, but no one dreamed of taking the milk 
to the factory. Annie wandered about dry- 
eyed, but with horror in her face, looking 
for Pussy in all sorts of impossible corners. 
Will's cruel words rang in her ears: “Its 
all your fault she’s lost. You cared for 
your fine hat more than for your little 
sister |”? | 

In {һе agony of her remorse she tore the 
trimming off her hat and thrust the soft, 
sheeny, satin bow into the fire. She could 
never wear it—never! It had been purchased 
at the price of Pussy’s life. All during that 
long, long, anxious night, as she sat stoking 
the bonfire, she had seen as ina vision Pussy 
lying cold and stark under a gum-tree. It 
was an awful experience for poor Annie. 
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It was really worse for her than for Will, for 
he found some relief in action, while she-— 
she could only wait and weep. 

When the search-party started off again 
after snatching a hasty breakfast, she begged 
to be allowed to accompany the men. But 
Will pointed out to her that some one must 
stop at home to receive Pussy in case a stray 
horseman should pick her up in the bush. 
“ She will want food, you know," Will added 
across his shoulder as he hurried away, and, 
acting upon this hint, Annie set about 
making Pussy’s favourite custard-pudding — 
dropping, I am afraid, many salt tears into 
the dish. 

It was terribly lonely now that the boys 
had gone olf, and Annie felt relieved when 
the sounds of horses' footsteps were heard. 
These were closely followed by the appear- 
ance of ‘Trooper Moran and two black 
trackers. They were a strange-looking pair, 
with the biggest, bluntest noses and widest 
mouths Anme had ever seen. 

* Now then, boys, look alive,” shouted the 
trooper. ‘ You’ve got to find the little girl 
before night.” 

The blackfellows, grinning from ear to ear, 
flung themselves down from their saddles 
and entered the hut, walking with the stiff, 
hobbling gait of men unused to leather 
boots and other blessings of civilisation. 
They took а good look nll round, and one 
said : 

Me want um girl's shoe.” One of Pussy's 
little shoes was produced and the man 
examined it carefully, showing it to the 
other and talking rapidly in the Queensland 
dialect. ‘Then they leaped on their horses 
again, and cantered round and round, keep- 
ing shoulders and head well down beside the 
horse’s neck, and their eyes riveted to the 
ground. 

What ean they be looking at ? " exclaimed 
Annie. “Oh, do ask them to make haste 
and begin their search!“ 

* Niver you fear, honey, but they're going 
the thrue way to work. PH back Johnny 
and Dick to pick up footprints against the 
wor-r-hd. They're making themselves ac- 
quainted with her steps on the ground, and 
wan they can read them like a printed book, 
then they'll know them again if they meet 
them a thousand miles away. See! they're 
off asain now!” g 

The trackers had dismounted and were 
following the childish steps up and down the 
clearing and back again to the hut. But 
they never led them far. Pussy's little feet 
had trotted to the orchard, or to help brother 
Will milk the cows, and they had rambled at 
their own sweet will all about the place, but 
sooner or later they all came back to the 
hut. The theory of the child having strayed 
away by herself into the bush seemed com- 
pletely at fnult. 

Then Dick had a thought. 

“ Bad um fellow come steal um,” he sug- 
gested. 

There were plenty of footprints about tho 
clearing and, clever as the black trackers 
are, they nre not able to distinguish between 
the foot of a criminal und that of an honest 
man! But here Annie was able to give 
some valuable evidence. None of the 
members of the search-party had come into 
the hut. They had gathered round the 
ashes of the bonfire, and she had brougl. 6 
them their tea. Only Will and Bob had 
entered the dwelling. The trooper explained 
this to the trackers, who gave up wandering 
about the clearing and concentrated all their 
attention on the hut. They moved round 
slowly pointing down to the ground, and 
talking very fast one to another. Will’s and 
Bob's footprints were easily found, and they 
corresponded exactly with their shoes, so did 
Annie's. Then they began to point again 
and to bend their heads close to the ground, 
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print. 


They had found another footprint going 
straight into Pussy's house. 

‘Twas maybe wan of the searchers wha 
stepped in unbeknownst to you," said the 
trooper to Annie! * Which way did he come, 
bhoys? ” 

They traced the steps backwards across the 
clearing, past the beginning of the track to 
the fence. Then their keen eyes saw unmis- 
takable evidence that some one had recently 
clambered over, bending back the undergrowth 
and crushing the bracken and spear-grass 
with a heavy foot. 

„Good, me bhoys! Good!” cried the 
trooper, highly excited. * Now track um 
back hut and see where um go next.” 

The trackers walked cautiously back to 
the hut, placing their own feet carefully in 
the footprints and measuring the stride. 
Annie, who followed them, breathless with 
excitement, wondered what these footprints 
really were! Her eyes were keen enough. 
but she failed to make out the subtle indica- 
tions—bent grasses, crushed leaves, or slightly 
disarranged pebbles— which suflice to show 
a tracker that a human foot has passed that 
way. Happily for the chances of pursuit, 
Aunie had omitted to sweep Pussy's house 
that day, so that the mark of the strange 
foot was distinctly visible on the floor. There 
were several marks, first with the toes 
pointing to Pussy's little bed, then some 
confused prints, as if the feet had shuffled 
and turned around, апа finally a tce-mark in 
the direction of the door. It was all clear as 
daylight to Trooper Moran when the black- 
tellows explained their discovery. **'l'he spal- 
peen had come over the fence; made his way 
into the hut; shtooped down ; lifted the swate 
little crathur in his thievish ar-r-ms and 
gone off with her." 

* Afther him, me bhoys! Afther him!” 
shouted the excitable trooper, exactly as he 
would have urged on a leash of sporting 
dogs; and Dick, with his foot firmly planted 
on the threshold, looked about for the next 
He had learned the exact length of 
the stride, so he kept his left foot hovering in 
front of him at the right distance till his eye 
had made out the next step. This was the 
crucial moment. In which direction would 
he turn? Down tothe creek? Yes. ‘The 
prints were clear enough till he reached the 
water, and then they ceased. 

“Um go in water? No see um,” said Dick 
disappointedly. 

It was evident even to unpractised eyes 
that the man had not gone straight across, 
or the sand congreguted on the opposite 
bank would have borne tell-tale evidence. 
Johnny, who was a little tired of playing 
second fiddle to Dick, walked into the water 
and waded а good way down stream. Tien 
he stopped suddenly, clambered up the bank 
with cat-like apility, and ealled out something 
in his native tongue. “Say um find lilly 
girl," explained Dick. 

The trooper and Annie could never re- 
member how they crossed the water and 
found themselves on the opposite side. 
Annie arrived dripping, but she hadn't 
noticed the water! Her excitement bore her 
up. 
It was а cruel disappointment to find, not 
her little sistez, but a shred of pink cotton, 
torn from her pinafore, hanging to the bush. 
But the trackers, who had made out the man's 
footprint again, were smiling triumphantly, 
and Trooper Moran was rubbing his hanas 
with glee. 

„They're on the thrack now, that’s sarten,” 
he cried. ‘ Let's call the others. Covec! 
Сооее!” 

And the ery, which was loud enough to 
wake the Seven Sleepers, soon brought Will 
and his feilow-searchers to the starting- 
point: 

(Te be coatéiuel.) 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


A the top of the main staircase in the 

tower was a small landing, from which a 
set of steps rose in a spiral within the lighter 
and slenderer portion of the structure, until 
that also terminated at some distance above 
the roof-line in a series of pinnacles and 
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columns. From a window on this landing 
a good view of the adjacent roof could be 
obtained, and here had gathered the two 
policemen of previous mention; Mr. Morley, 
the master; Pollitt and Dixey, brought there 
under the mistaken idea that they could 
identify anything or anybody ; and Appleby, 
who had joined the group at the stair-foot. 

Appleby was looking very white and 
anxious, and when Pollitt asked him for news 
of Hutton, he replied : 

“The doctor's just come and wouldn't let 
me stay any longer, but he hasn't come round 
yet—Hutton, I mean ; he'd lost an awful lot 
of blood before— before I picked him up." 

“ How did it happen?“ whispered Dixey. 
“Ts it true that the burglar tackled nim?“ 

But here one of the policemen cut into 
the conversation by asking Dixey for the 
half-dozenth time if he was sure there were 
no traces in the study of there having been а 
regular gang concealed there?— because, if 
that were so, he should like to send for more 
assistance. 

А steep staircase, however, is not а good 
place for conversation, and even Mr. Morley 
(who was a fairly stout gentleman) thought 
he would put off asking Appleby how the 
Hutton affair happened until they got to the 
landing. When they did get to the landing, 
all more or less breathless, they crowded by 
one consent to the window which gave upon 
the roof, forgetting all else in the desire to 
see what could be seen of the burglar. 

The roof lay somewhat below them and was 
now flooded with moonlight, the sky being 
for the time clear of cloud. 
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CHAPTER XV.—A PERILOUS TASK. 


Coming to the window simultaneously, 
there was, also simultaneously, a cry from 
the half-dozen : 

„There he is, Шеп!” 

“Ts that the man?" 

“Why, it’s a boy!” 

“Who isit?” 

* It can't be!” 

* Tt’s—it’s Jordan." 

In point of fact the wretched youth 
who *answered to that name" was 
crouching below upon the roof, holding 
on with both hands and swayiug to 
and fro as if in an agony of fear. He 
presented a deplorable appearance: 
his clothes were so torn, they looked 
like а mere mass of rags which 
would hardly hold together; he was 
bleeding from the wounds he had 
given himself while on his perilous 
journey; and his face was ghastly to 
look upon. 

“What in the world," cried the 
master, ** is he doing there? " 

“ Is this the burglar ? ” cried one of 
the policemen in high dudgeon, though 
with much inward relief. 

Pollitt and Dixey stared at each 
other. 

“Jordan was in that room all the 
time," whispered Pollitt. 

* There's one thing," replied Dixey 
under his breath, * he'll get kicked out 
now." 

Before kicking him out, 
however, it was necessary 
to get himin. At present 
he was unaware of their 
presence, and simply clung 
on there and swayed to 
and fro, and they could 
see him shaking either 
with cold or fright—perhaps 
with both. 

Mr. Morley threw up the 
window and thrust out his 
head. 

„Jordan!“ 

For a moment the boy raised 
his scared terror-stricken face. 

“I shall fall — I shall die!” 
he gasped. 

hen, as if even that much 
movement had nearly overset 
his balance, he turned again 
апа bent down upon the ridge, 
groaning—they could hear him 
groaning— and gripping on to 
such poor hold as he had in a 
shaking frenzy. 

Jordan!“ cried Mr. Morley 
again, if you stay there you'll 
fall Work yourself along to 
the tower. When you’re under 
this window we'l give you a 
hand and help you in.” 

Jordan turned again, but, 
looking down at the vast preci- 
pice below him where the dark 
groups of boys could be seen 
looking like flies at that dis- 
tance, shuddered, bent his head 
upon his arms to shut out the 
dreadful sight, and burst into tears. 

* I shall fall!" he shrieked ; “I shall be 
killed—I shall be killed!“ 

* His nerve's all gone," said Mr. Morley ; 
* we must send for ladders and get him down 
that way." | 
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* There's no ladders to reach that height 
within three mile of here," said one of the 
constables. 

* He looks as though he might fall off any 
moment," said Mr. Morley in great distress. 
If he once loses his balance he's done for!“ 

Let's get а rope and throw to him, sir," 
suggested Appleby. “If he could hold a 
rope, that would give him confidence, and we 
might haul him along." 

“A very good suggestion,” said Mr. 
Morley; let us have a rope by all means." 

Such à rope as was required was near at 
hand and speedily brought. One end was 
made fast within; the other, with a large 
loop upon it, was dangled from the window. 
This manceuvre was watched by the boys 
below with intense interest, apparent in the 
fixed look of their upturned faces, white in 
the moonlight. "They had no idea that it was 
their own schoolfellow—one of themselves— 
who was perched on that dizzy height. 

“ Now, Jordan! cried Mr. Morley sharply 
from the window, “ rouse yourself and listen 
to me. You see this торе?” 

The boy raised his head a trifle. 

Yes, it was evident he saw the rope. 

* I'm going to throw this out towards you," 
shouted the master; “you understand? 
There's a loop at the end; you must catch 
hold of it, and we shall then gently guide 
you along to the window." 

Whether the boy understood or not, he 
gave no sign. 
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"Ready?" cried the master. “ Here, 
Appleby, you throw it—you'll do it better 
than I shall." 

Look gut, Jordan “ eried Appleby, and 
with a dexterous twist flung the rope. 

The cast was made so neatly that, had 
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Jordan but raised his hand an inch or two, 
he must have seized it. Apparently he 
could not bring his mind to that much 
movement; he merely cringed a little as the 
rope swept by him, and only gripped the 
tighter on to the ridye-tiles. 

“H'm!”’ grunted Mr. Morley disgustedly ; 
‘try again, Appleby— you couldn't have done 
it better." Then, raising his voice: ** Jordan, 
you must rouse yourself; you must catch 
the rope—if you want to save your life you 
must catch it. Now, then!” 

Again Appleby made a beautiful cast, 
agiin Jordan cringed, but made not the 
slightest effort to take the rope. 

“He's hobstinit," remarked one of the 
constables. 


“I'm afraid he'll never do it, sir,” 


said 


Appleby. “Shall I try throwing it over his 
head? He might make up his mind to take 


it then.” 

Try anything,” said Mr. Morley; “ he’s 
swaying most dangerously now. I fear he 
won't hold out long.” 

This time Appleby, after enlarging the 
loop, landed the rope lightly over Jordan’s 
head, as he held it bent down towards them. 
There it was, hanging on a peg, so to spenk, 
and he had but to put up a hand and take it. 

„That's done it, I believe," said Mr. 
Morley. 

But Jordan only gave a cry вз he felt the 
rope touch him—a cry of fear and petulance 
like an angry child, and, dropping his head 
still lower, shook off the loop, as an impatient 
horse would shake off a halter. 

Tho constable again repeated the opinion 
that he was “ hobstinit," and that he'à teach 
him if he was his boy; and Mr. Morley 
again, in despair, spoke of ladders. 

“Why, sir,” cried the same constable, 
"I wouldn't try to bring that hobstinit 
lad down even a twelve-round ladder, let 
alone bringin’ 'im down from there: it ’ud 
be death for both on us!” 

His fellow concurred : no ladders for him, 
he said. 

“I think, sir," said Appleby, “the only 
thing is for some one to get out of this window 
and go to him—lead him along." 

“Will you do it, constable?" said Mr. 
Morley. rather doubtfully ; “ will either of you 
do it?” 

“ Not for a thousand pound, sir," replied 
the stouter of the two promptly; “it’s a 
thing as houghtn't to be hask." 

"It's not а question of asking," said Mr. 
Morley sharply; it's a question of volun- 
teering.” 

“Well, sir,“ said the other constable; 
“would you do it yourself ? ” 

“If I were twenty years younger —” began 
Mr. Morley. 

“Ah! but you see you ain't, sir, and 
neither am I.” 

“Well, well," said the master. “I don't ask 
it of you; but what's to be done? It's very 
awkward— and Dr. Templeton's away, too," 
he added, half to himself. | 

Appleby had been holding a rapid colloquy 
with Dixey and Pollitt, and now turned to the 
master. 

" I'll go, sir," said he; * we mustn't leave 
him there; he looks worse every minute, and 
he’s shaking so that I'm afraid he may let 
go. If the rope's held inside here, ГЇ go 
with it and bring him along. His nerve's 
all gone; he must have some one to hold 
him.” 

“I don't like you to do it, Appleby,” s: id 
Mr. Morley; “I don't like it at all. You 
may slip—either of you, or both together— 
or he may pull you down-- and then ——” 

He glanced below and shuddered. 

“Т think I can mangge it, sir," said 
Appleby, and without waiting for further 
leave he sprang up on to the sill. He had 
already kieked otf his shoes. and had been 
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giving instructions about the rope to the two 
boys. 

"I call this plook," said the stout con- 
stable, and took a turn on the rope himself. 

Appleby dropped the loop round his own 
body, under the arms, and stood a moment 
looking down. If Jordan saw him coming, 
he did not betray the consciousness by any 
sign. 

“It's a decent drop from here,” Appleby 
remarked quietly, “and the roof slopes 
down, so I'm bound to slide a bit, but you 
must let the rope slip through your 
hands until I'm on the slates; don’t hang 
me up on the wall with it," he added, with a 
light luugh. 

He got out of the window and slowly 
lowered himself until he hung by his hands 
from the sill. 

“ Appleby,” cried Mr. Morley suddenly, 
“it’s a mistake; you'd better come back." 

“ Too late, sir," came Appleby's voice from 
below as he dropped. 

As he had foreseen, he slid down a con- 
siderable distance upon the slippery slates, 
but the rope held him, and he immediately 
set himself to climb to the point where 
Jordan crouched and swayed. His hunds 
and his shoeless feet gripped the roof like 
tentucles; a few breathless seconds, and he 
had attained the tile-ridge. 

Along this he crawled, the rope still about 
his body, until he was within a foot or two 
of the boy he bad come to rescue; still 
Jordan never moved, пог did he show by any 
sign that he had even grasped what was 
being done. 

As Appleby slowly raised himself and 
braced his energies for the struggle, he cast 
one look down, and saw the little dots of 
white faces all peering up at him out of tke 
obscurity below. That look almost unnerved 
him; he realised then at what a height he 
was standing; he realised, as he could not 
do from the tower, the tremendous risk he 
had to run. 

The party in the window was watching 
him breathlessly, but he had his back to- 
wards them, and had, indeed, now forgotten 
all except the crouching figure in front of 
him and how that crouching figure was to be 
moved. 

"Jordan!" he cried in a loud voice, 
although he was close upon him —“ Jordan! 
look at me and listen !”’ 

The nerveless, frightened boy cast him a 
scared glance; then bent his head again and 
groaned and swayed as before. 

“Jordan !’’ cried Appleby in a fierce threat- 
ening shout, ** look at me, and keep on looking. 
If you don’t look at me, and do just what I 
say, I'll knock you on the head." 

Jordan trembled, but he looked up, his eye 
fixed on the other boy. | 

“Thats it! If you drop your еуе—” 
He left the sentence unfinished, but his tone 
Was suflicient. 

Now the dreadful difficulty of his task 
came upon him. How was it to be done? 

Concentrating all the force of his will 
upon the trembling wretch looking up at 
him, and forgetting for the moment his own 
peril, he cried — 

“I'm going to tell you to do something. 
If you don't do it when I tell you —" again 
the sentence broke off, leaving the threat 
unspoken. 

“Tift your left hand!” 

Both of Jordan's hands had been gripping 
the ridge with such an.intensity and for so 
long, they seemed to be fixed and frozen to 
it; nevertheless, in response to that sharp 
conunand, the fingers of the left hand 
moved; the hand, with an obvious effort, 
raised itself — perhaps some half-inch. 

Appleby saw that it was like pulling) steel 
from a magnet; that in another instant it 
would drop and freeze upon the ridge orce 


more. In that instant, he stooped and 
seized it with a grip that made the crouch. 
ing boy cry out. 


“Stand up!"' commanded Appleby, pulling 


at the hand. 

“ I—I can't,” whispered Jordan through 
set teeth. 

" You must!” 

Appleby straightened his back and pulled 
at the hand. 

His feet were set one on each side of the 
ridge on a steep slope, but to the onlookers 
he stood as firmly as if on level ground. 

Let me һе!” moaned Jordan. 

„Stund up!" cried Appleby; “give me 
your other hand!’ 

He knew he could not bear the strain 
much longer; it must be done quickiy сг 
not at all. 

Seizing Jordan's right hand by the wrist, 
he dragged it forcibly away. 

“Stand up !’' he shouted, in a voice that 
sounded to him like one calling from a 
distance. 

Jordan had now nothing to hold on by 
but this boy who was pulling at him, vet, 
reluctant to the last, his knees gripped the 
ridge until Appleby thought his own back 
would break with the strain. 

Slowly, slowly, as the other gave war, 
Appleby pulled him up, and slowly, slowly, 
walking backwards, he dragged him—a mere 
crouching dead weight of flesh and bones— 
towards the tower. The rope, as he backed 
along, was kept taut, and he heard them 
calling to him: 

Four steps more! . . . Three more! 
Two!’—... 

He had his back against the wall—at last: 
Jordan, still crouching, seemed insensible of 
anything that was happening. 

They had got another rope now; they 
lowered it until the loop dangled within 
reach.  Disengaging one of his hands, he 
slipped the loop with infinite difficulty over 
Jordan's shoulders— disengaged his cther 
hand—slipped it beneath the boy's arms — and 
leant back against the wall, as they pulled 
the dead weight over his own body and up 
into the window. 

He was nearly a dead weight himself. 
when, finally, they got him in, and lay on 
the floor, too exhausted to speak or move for 


& long time. 
(То be continued.) 
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«THE STORMY PETROL.” 
Bv ТномАѕ HAY, M.A. 


T was a lover and his lass, 
And through the country they did pass 
On a motor-car, 

A bolting, jolting motor-car, 
A beautiful car with smells and sounds 
Fur, far beyond all human bounds. 
With a hey and a ho and hey-nonino, 
With a hey and a ho at tlie “ Hare and Hounds” 


Tt was that happy time of yesr 
When roses in the lanea appear; 
But the motor-car, 
The clinking, clanking motor-car, 
Spread volleys of dust as it onwanl flew ; 
Yet the daisy's white and the skies are blue. 
With a hey and a ko and a hey-nonino, 
With a hey and a ho at the “Green Mau" too, 


And so this lover and his lass 
All through the countryside did pass, 
Till the motor-car, 
The bumping, thumping motor-car, 
Completely did for a Hoek of geese ; 
And the sun wentidown and the stars said Tea 
With a hey and à ho and a hex-nonino. 
With a hey and a ho at the“ Golden Fleece” 
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pus family has & favourite ancestor or 
ancestress; we, as & family, prove no 
exception to the rule. 

А row of miniatures, in their quaint old- 
fashioned frames, hang upon a velvet-covered 
board in our drawing-room, and, if relation- 
ship goes for anything, they all have a claim 
upon our affections. More than one of 
them, in bis or her day, has distinguished 
himself—or herself, as the case may be—by 
some deed of bravery, and as I look along 
the row of peaceful, smiling faces and 
remember some of the romantic stories con- 
nected with their lives, I feel that we live in 
& comparatively humdrum age. 

Now, the ancestor we have always loved 
the most is great great-grandpapa, and as 
youngsters we considered the stories con- 
nected with the others very dull in com- 
parison with his. 

It seemed of such thrilling interest that 
we never tired of it. Even duriag the fret- 
ful and weary convalescent stage of scarlet 
fever, this romantic story was always found 
{о be а sedative for restless limbs and 
troublesome tempers. 

I do not require to go to the miniature to 
describe what he is like; I know every one 
of his features by heart. Have I not spent 
many & happy hour in my childish days, 
armed with а stumpy pencil, whose point was 
more remarkable for its breadth than for its 
sharpness, and one or two torn half-sheets 
of notepaper, making elaborate copies of 
him? Now that I look back upon these 
days, I cannot imagine how any family as 
large and noisy as ours was, ever lives 
through the nursery and schoolroom period 
without an ancestor whose story may be 
dragged out at any moment and used as a 
soothing mixture. 

Perhaps we all considered ourselves bud- 
ding artists; which would account for the 
time and patience we spent over our copies 
—in coloured crayons—of the miniatures. 
Poor things! none of them escaped —we 
were remorseles3 when a drawing-fit seized 
us; and to this day I have a vivid recollec- 
tion of wondrous copies entirely drawn in 
various shades of blue crayons, the sole sur- 
vivors of a packet—except a fragment of 
vermilion, which was carefully rolled up in 
a piece of newspaper and reserved for the 
cheeks and lips. 

I have heard people remark that great- 
great-grandpapa's face was rather effeminate ; 
but then they knew nothing about him, and 
that was before they had heard his story. 
Certainly, now that I think of it, his cheeks 
are very pink and white, and his hair would 
be considered too long for the prevailing 
close-crop of the present day. This, added 
to his large, dark, almond-shaped eyes, with 
their gentle, smiling expression, may be 
what gives the effeminate look. 

But there is nothing effeminate about his 
smart naval coat, with its gleaming gold 
epaulets, and we, his descendants, know what 
a splendid type of a manly, fearless English 
gentleman the miniature represents. 

Towards the close of the cighteenth 
century he was given a naval post in or 
near Chatham, greatly to the joy of his wife, 
who had never become reconciled to his con- 
tinual long absences from home and the 
blank that the want of his cheery voice and 
affectionate ways made in the house. Here, 
during his spare moments, he took up 
© zingle-stick’’ and became an expert in the 
art. For about two years his life was quite 
uneventful, and he had just begun to weary 
of the monotony of it when an urgent 
messige came from headquarters which 
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GREAT-GREAT-GRANDPAPA. 
By BARBARA CRICHTON. 
necessitated his speedy departure for 
London. 

Great must have been the excitement 
and bustle it caused, for, in those days of 
bad roads and highwaymen, a journey from 
Chatham to London was considered an un- 
dertaking of no small magnitude and danger. 
A coach and horses were promptly procured, 
and with the necessary addition of a capable 
postboy, great-great-grandpapa set out on 
his long and, in his wife’s eyes, dangerous 
drive. 

It was not until he had got some miles 
from Chatham that he discovered that, in 
the hurry and bustle of his sudden depart- 
ure, he had completely forgotten to provide 
himself with arms of any description, and 
although he was a man to whom the mean- 
ing of the word “ fear was unknown, yet he 
must have felt some misgivings when he 
remembered that between him and London 
stretched Blackheath—a popular haunt for 
highwaymen—and that the only weapon he 
had with him, in case of need, was his stick, 
which had a heavy silver knob as a handle. 

The heavy coach rolled and rumbled along 
the bad road, the monotony of «he drive 
being varied by the doubtful excitement of 
the unwieldy carriage occasionally coming 
to a complete standstill, bound fast in the 
Sticky mud. This naturally caused delay, 
and it was quite dusk before the lonely Heath 
was reached. 

In addition to the shades of the twilight, 
& heavy, damp mist had risen from the 
ground, and the evil.smelling oil-lamps 
attached to the coach gave euch а bad light 
that it became necessary to drive very slowly. 
In vain the impatient inmate of the coach 
urged the nervous driver to get on faster ; 
the horses were tired, the light was bad, and 
it was so difficult to see the road that the 
pace of their progress dwindled down to a 
walk. 

When about half-way across the Heath, the 
sound of horses' feet on soft turf was heard 
behind them. Again the boy was urged to 
drive faster; but to no purpose : he also had 
heard the sound and was paralysed with 
terror. 

For some time past alarming accounts 
had been brought into Chatham of the 
dangers of this Heath, and passing travellers 
had regaled the innkeeper and his listening 
servants with exciting descriptions of their 
experiences on the Heath, in all of which 
two notorious highwaymen played а promi 
nent part. 

Their deeds of robbery were a favourite 
topic of conversation among both the rich 
and poor who lived within travelling distance 
of the lonely common. 

My ancestor's heated exhortation to the 
postboy was barely finished when a horse- 
man galloped past the window of 
coach, and with a sudden jerk the lumber. 
ing old vehicle came to & complete stand- 
still. 

At the same moment the heavy glass 
window on the off’ side of the coach was 
roughly pulled down, and the enraged and 
defenceless traveller saw a pistol thrust 
through the opening and heard the stereo- 
typed formula, “ Your money or your life.” 

With wonderful  self-possession the 
occupant of the carriage grasped the heavy 
stick and, quick as lightning, brought it so 
sharply and with such force across the 
highwayman’s wrist, that the bones were 
broken and the loaded pistol dropped upon 
the floor of the coach with a loud thud. 

Faint from the pain, the highwayman 
slipped from his horse, calling for Jim“ to 
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come to his assistance, as he was “done 
for," while the frightened horse, freed from 
the weight and guiding hand of his master, 
galloped away into the ever-growing dark- 
ness. 

Meanwhile my courageous апа quick. 
witted ancestor rapidly picked up the pistol 
from off the floor, and, before Jin" had 
brought his weapon to bear at the window of 
the coach, he took accurate aim at him and 
shot him through the heart. He then got 
out of the coach, and, assisted by the trem- 
bling postboy, he securely tied and bound 
the wounded highwayman with some rope 
which had been put under the box.seat, in 
case of any accident to the dilapidated 
harness. This finished, they placed the 
now helpless man on the floor of the coach, 
and, aided by one of the flickering lamps, 
went to look at the other. 

The rigidity of his figure told both man 
and boy that his lawless days were ended, 
and the yellow light from the lamp threw 
flickering beams across a thin red stream 
oozing from a small hole in his coat, and 
ending in a growing pool on the grass by his 
side. With gentle fingers they pushed back 
the crape mask and closed the glazing eyes; 
then they left bim where he lay, his death- 
bed the Heath that һе had used for his own 
evil purposes, his faithful mare, placidly 
nibbling the grass by his side, sole mourner 
for the man who had made himself the 
terror of that part of the country. 

During the remainder of the drive his 
groaning accomplice lay on the floor of the 
creaking coach, bewailing his fate and im- 
ploring to be set free; but, apart from doing 
what he could towards bandaging up his 
broken wrist, my ancestor was deaf to his 
entreaties, and his first errand upon reaching 
London was to give his prisoner into the 
hands of the law. 

He was duly committed for trial, and, being 
found guilty, was hanged at Tyburn, in spite 
of all my great-great-grandfather’s strenuous 
efforts to get the sentence commuted. 

His parents were broken-hearted upon 
discovering what his mysterious career had 
been. They were old and bound up in the 
handsome ne’er-do-weel young son of 
eighteen, who might, perhaps, have led a 
different life if he had not, in an evil moment, 
met the older highwayman, whose wonder- 
ful accounts of the fascinations of his 
romantic life attracted him; and, once 
Jaunched on such a career, it was difficult 
to give it up and settle down to any dull 
profession. 

Nothing now remains as a memento of 
this episode except the miniature of our 
hero; but fcr many long years the black 
mask, with its rusty crape frill, and tho 
pistol, both of which played such promi- 
nent parts in that night's history, were 
carefully kept, first by the wife and ther by 
the descendants of greut-great-grand- papa. 
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Winter in the Woods.—Jays Mobbing a Fox. = i a 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by A. J. WALL.) 4 
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(“ This із а very common thing to happen. Only the other day, when asking what the Jays were chattering at, I was told by the gamekeeper that x 
seeu ay old fox and were following hin) about the covert."] 
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A TALE OF DACOITY IN THE IRRAWADDY DELTA. 


was not sorry when my boss, the repre- 

sentative of Messrs. Cowley & Co. at 
Sabáhmyo, sent me up to Pouktan to inquire 
into the state of the local paddy (unhusked 
rice) market, thus, furnishing me with an 
opportunity of visiting Jack Burman in his 
own haunts, away from the immigrant 
streams of miserly Indians, who were gradu- 
ally obliterating bim at Sabahmyo. Of the 
ultimate success of iny journey to Pouktan I 
had not the slightest doubt, for my servant 
Loogalay was а native of that place; во 
I knew I should probably escape being 
bamboozled by the pwésahs (or brokers). as 
some of my less forturate predecessors had 
been. 

Now Loogalay was somewhat of an 
anomaly. Although he had not a single 
drop of Burmese blood in his veins, he would 
have passed muster anywhere for a pure 
Burman. As a matter of fact, his father 
was а Madrassi and his mother a Karen. 
But you could not have offered a greater in- 
sult to my servant thun to have suggested 
that he was of Киа) (a native of India; a 
foreigner)extraction Yet, curiously enough, 
the dialect in which he was wont to address 
me was English “аз she is spoke" i» 
Madras. Trustworthy and reliable I had 
invariably found him. If he had a fault, it 
was ап occasional penchant, as I feared, for 
alcoholic refreshment; but in this he was, 
after all, merely exercising what natives 
unfortunately look upon as one of the pro- 
rogatives of Christians. 

Arrived at Pouktan, I found myself the 
guest of Fred Percy, the principal police- 
officer in that neighbourhood. That night, 
as Loogalay tucked in the corners of my 


‚ mosquito-net, I little thought that before 


another sun set we should both be taking 


Je part in the detection of а dacoity. 


. To be strictly candid, I had actually 
imagined that dacoity was a thing of the 
past. Idid not then know thavany ordinary 
burglar who is too timid to act alone, with- 
out the aid of “four or more ” companions, 
comes under the legal definition of “ dacoit.” 
Your present-day dacoit is a very common- 
place and unromantic person. For all you 
know, your next-door neighbour may be one. 
To-night he will sally forth with half а 
dozen kindred spirits to torture and pillage 
some unprotected household. And to- 
morrow you will see him peacefully seated 
in the midst of his family, with a benignant 
smile upon his placid countenance. 

The following morning, on coming out of 
My room to join Percy at chota hazari on 
the verandah, I found him busily engaged in 
driving off the advance-guard of a commando 
of crows that had foolishly heralded their 
approach within striking distance of our 
commissariat with an anticipatory caw of 
triumph. It was evident that my friend 
Was not in the best of humours; but I had 
yet to know that the crows were not alto- 
gether responsible for this. 

“Confound it all!" Һе cried, as he 
savagely tore the skin off a plantain and 
tlung it over the rail of the verandah at his 
Vanquished antagonists, who were now 
squabbling.ainongst themselves in the com- 

nasus " Here's a pretty how d'ye do! 
‘ 418 months since I've had to report a serious 
f Crime, and I was counting on sending in & 
maiden return’; but my little apple-cart's 
fairly upset now | ” 
ООА без ! i is that?" аз 
Пу; оцу ear my sympathy was 
outweighed by my curiosity. а ану 
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PART I. 

Percy's reply was to the point, if it was not 
discursive. 

* Dacoity last night!” 

Bit by bit I wheedled it out of him. A 
hawker of silks and woollen stuffs. accom- 
panied by the two servants who rowed his 
boat from place to place, had anchored for 
the night (on his return journey to Rangoon) 
at a lonely spot a few miles below Pouktan. 
Shortly after midnight the occupants of the 
boat had been startled from their sleep by 
another boat grating against their own; and 
before they had quite taken in what had 
happened, five armed desperadoes, with their 
faces fantastically daubed over with streaks 
of lime, boarded them and demanded their 
money. 

As is usual in such cases, no resistance 
was offered, and & bag of rupees—the pro- 
ceeds of recent sales--was tamely handed 
over. The dacoits had then amused them- 
selves by wantonly cutting little bits of flesh 
out of the backs and arms of their helpless 
victims, before finally paddling away into the 
darkness with their loot. 

No wonder Percy was despondent; there 
was absolutely not the vestige of a clue to 
work upon. The ultimate identification of 
men disguised as these men were was 
outside the question. Besides, there was no 
chance of tracing any of them when they 
should dispose of their swag, since their 
“swag” was entirely in hard cash. One 
might just as well try to trace the sand of 
the seashore. I saw that Percy would gain 
considerable kudos if he succeeded in unravel- 
ling such an apparently hopeless case, and I 
told him so. 

" Yes, Government are fairly liberal with 
kudos,” he replied, reaching for his helmet — 
“liberal, because it costs nothing. But I 
wish they wouldn't fetter a fellow with their 
horrid red.tape. The rules say that I must 
at once visit the ‘scene of the crime’; and 
visit tlie * scene? I must, although I should 
be doing much better by starting my investi- 
gation here, since it was probably from this 

Ince that the hawker was followed and 
robbed. So Sayanathu, as the Japs say, old 
boy!” and he waved his band to me from 
the head of the staircase. 

Tbe next moment he was clattering down 
the verandah steps. “PIL be back for 
breakfast,” he shouted as he strode along 
the pathway that led from the bungalow to 
the choung, or tidal creek, which con- 
nected Pouktan with Sabáhmyo and civilisa- 
tion. 

I settled myself down in а long.sleever 
chair to kill time with the latest Burmah 
Boomerang, and I veritably believe that I 
perused that newspaper from the advertise- 
ment of somebody’s cure-all on the first page 
to that of the American Baptist Mission on 
thelast. The leading article, on the attitude 
of the Tha-tha-nakeeta Society towards their 
co-religionists in Ceylon, did not, perhaps, 
appeal to me so strongly as the leaderette on 
bribery amongst the native magistracy ; but 
I waded conscientiously through them both. 
I became fairly engrossed in reading the 
report of a murder trial, in which the accused 
was sentenced to be hanged in spite of the 
disinterested (?) testimony of the purely 
philantbropic Madrassi witnesses (they broke 
down completely under cross-examination) 
who came forward at the eleventh hour to 
support him in an impossible alibi. But as 
I struggled through reports of municipal 
meetings, Port Trust meetings, Y.M.C.A. 
me?tings, and W. C. T.U. meetings. mv interest 


began to flag, and by the time that I had 
tackled such items as the announcement of 
the sale of the “ furniture and foliage plants ” 
of Mr. Smith (who had died of Katha fever 
and cocktails), and of the grief of the people 
of Toungoo over the impending transfer of 
their stationmaster, Mr. Rangasammy Pillay, 
I must confess to experiencing a feeling 
of ennui and literary lassitude. 

To add to my discomfort, as the sun rose 
in the sky, so did the temperature of the 
verandah. I laid the paper down, and cast 
my eyes up to the shingles above my head, 
where the lizards were busy fly-stalking. As 
I watched the little tongues shoot in and 
out, I envied them their activity. It was 
rather fascinating to speculate on the chance 
of a surfeited and absent-minded lizard 
dropping into one's lap. So I lay back 
in my chair lazily watching them, and 
listening to the expostulatory drone of their 
victims, until I dropped otf into a quiet 
doze. 

I had been dozing perhaps the better part 
of an hour, when I was aroused by a commo- 
tion outside. Looking out across the com- 
pound, I saw that a crowd had collected 
upon the bank of the choung. It was the 
typical crowd that one often sees in a 
prosperous deltaic village; and to me, with 
my town experience, it was quite a novelty 
to find Jack Burman in a majority in his 
own country! Yet even here at Pouktan 
the intrusive foreigner had already begun to 
obtain & footing. 

Scattered groups of Madrassis and Chor- 
inghee coolies, in various grades of nudity, 
were gesticulating and bawling at each other 
in that “pleasant little way " which so 
endears the native of Southern India to all 
who come in contact with him ; while here 
and there a sprinkling of bland-faced China- 
men, mild Hindus, white-robed Surtees, 
and Chittagonian boatmen with their skull- 
caps tightly drawn down over their heads, 
contributed to the cosmopolitan aspect of 
this characteristic assemblage. 

The people were clustered around some 
object lying at the water's edge. It was 
impossible to get a glimpse of it from the 
verandah, but, whatever it was, it seemed to 
atford food for a great deal of talk. For the 
life of me I did not know what had occurred, 
though I felt pretty sure it had something 
to do with the dacoity. But I was not 
going to allow it to be seen that 1 was 
inquisitive. 

As luek would have it, Loogalay just then 
happened to come up to settle ny room, so I 
called him to me. I was glad to see him 
wearing his best putsoh--a silken kaleido- 
scope of crimsons, yellows, and greens. 
The honest fellow had, no doubt, arrayed 
himself in his smartest in order to impress 
the natives of Pouktan with the importance 
and affluence of his master; for he had often 
reminded me, when applying for an advance 
of pay, that the Burmese proverb, * A lord is 
but the shadow of his slave," was no mean- 
ingless truism. 

“What is all that hubbub about?” I 
asked. 

Loogalay cast a sidelong glance of scorn 
at the mass of gibbering humanity towards 
which I was pointing. 

“ These Kulah people making plenty too 
much row,” he replied, in a_tone of such 
supreme contempt that a stranger would 
have found it difficult to realise that the 
speaker was himself the son of a Kuláh. 
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my question. “ What is all that hubbub 
about?” I repeated with some asperity. 

In an instant the look of contempt faded 
from his face, and was succeeded by an 
expression of bored inditference. 

Then the Thakin (Thakin =the Burmese 
equivalent for the Hindustani word“ Sahib“) 
had not yet heard. The cause of all the 
excitement was merely a boat that had just 
been found drifting about in the choung, and 
lying in the bottom of the boat (so Michael 
the cook had told him) was an empty 
canvas bag marked with the dacoited 
hawker's name. Naturally the obvious 
deduction was that this was the boat which 
had dacoited the hawker. 

“Tis the boat right enough, but what 
about the dacoits ?" I remarked. 

“ These pola Thas (police), they not catch 
to the dacoits, because they not arrest to 
the owner of the boat," said Loogalay, with 
a little pitying smile at the ways and 
methods of the Pouktan police. 

"And who may the owner be?" I 
inquired. 

Loogalay had been informed by Michael 
that the boat in question belonged to a 
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villager named U Yoh. “If polaytha men 
catch to U Yoh, then he telling name of the 
other dacoits; but U Yoh, he very rich 
man—they no catch to him. He got plenty 
too many rupee,” he said, with a chuckle 
and a movement of his eyelid that bore an 
appreciable resemblance to a wink. 

I ignored the wink and thought it time to 
terminate the interview. Thank you, 
Loogulay, you may go,” I said ; and Loogulay 
reluctantly quitted the verandah with a 
sapient shake of his head and a final, U 
Yoh, he got plenty too much rupee! ” 

What a treasure of a servant! Most 
fellows’ ** boys" would have rushed down to 
the choung as soon as they had seen the 
crowd. Notso Loogalay. He had remained 
behind to do his work, and all that he knew 
was what he had gleaned second hand from 
Percy's servant, Michael. Although I said 
nothing to Loog lay about it, I was deter- 
mined that Percy should have his eyes 
opened with regard to U Yoh and the local 
police. 

I turned again to the scene outside. 
While we had been speaking, the boat had 
been dragged up the steep bank of the 
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choung, through all the mud and slush, 
until it rested high and dry upon the 
crest of the bund. It was an ordinary 
dug-out. There it lay, its slimy sides 
glistening in the sunlight like some great fish 
cast up by the bore. The crowd that had 
gathered so quickly had melted away as 
suddenly as it had formed. Under the 
shade of the station-house opposite a per- 
spiring sergeant of police was seated cross- 
legged upon a mat, recording the depositions 
of a brace of bucolics (evidently the dis- 
coverers of the boat), who were looking not 
a little bored under the ordeal and the en- 
forced abstention from betel-chewing which 
it entailed. Not another living creature 
was to be seen, save a disconsolate, cock- 
eared parinh dog, trotting back to the 
village in its disgust at finding that the 
crowd had left nothing edible behind them. 
The general feeling of depression seemed 
even to have extended to the very crows; 
and the only sound to break the midday 
silence was the lazy clink-clank of the looms 
away down in the village beneath the cool 
shade of the mango-trees. 
(To be continued.) 


Author of “The Adventures of a Submarine Diver,” “ The Slarer,” ete. 


| FORMED one of а party of six divers 
employed by the Colonial Government 
to construct & pier in the harbour of Sierra 
Leone. 

Diving operations had to be suspended for 
а day or two on account of some delay in 
bringing up the stone blocks, and whilst 
seated at breakfast we divers discussed the 
manner we should spend the unexpected 
break, 

All except myself were for exploring a 
sunken mail vessel, the Gambia, which lay on 
the dreaded Carpenter Rocks just outside the 
harbour. I objected to have anything to do 
with the affair, for the reason that anything 
salvaged from her ought to be handed over 
to the mail company’s agent at Freetown ; 
and as I was storekeeper I refused to let any 
of the diving apparatus be used on such an 
errand without permission of the colonial 
surveyor. Then, too, I had, on behalf of 
the Admiralty, once dived and located the 
position of the sunken vessel, so that it could 
be marked on the wreck chart. 

I shall never forget that descent. The 
vessel must have struck an almost per- 
pendicular rock with tremendous force, 
for her bow was completely smashed in. On 
her starboard side, and nearly touching, rose 
u similar rock wall. Between the side of 
the versel and this wall I descended, light 
being totally excluded by the dark colour of 
the rock and the iron plates of the vessel. 
Тһе darkness was so terrible that it could 
be felt, and I can but liken it to passing 
through a tunnel lined with the material 
that composes the outside of a black silk 
hat. 

When I,had completed icy examination 
of the vessel, I found the rocks around 
covered with gigantic oysters, and after some 
trouble (for I had to use my lamp) I sent 
up а basketful. 1 objected to make a second 
dive, for the first had impressed me so much 
that I refused the officer of the mail company 
who wished me to salve some cases of а rare 
brand of champagne which formed part of 
her cargo, and for which he offered to pay 
me well. 

To obtain seme of this wine was the real 


object of my fellow-divers now wishing to 
visit the wreck. I remained resolute, and, 
having the key of the store-shed in my room, 
imagined all safe. 

I got out my canoe апа, accompanied by a 
little black lad, went for a paddle down the 
river Rochelle, drifting with the currents and 
admiring the wonders of that truly tropical 
river. I returned just Lefore suns.t, and, 
feeling rather tired, threw myself into а deck 
chair which stood on the verandah facing 
seaward, and awaited the return of my 
companions, and dinner. It was our usual 
custom each evening, on completion of the 
day's work, to sit thus and while away 
an hour, generally by the relation of 
some adventure which had been wit- 
nessed, engaged in, or related to us, for all 
present had seen much experience in diving, 
and I have often listened spellbound to the 
thrilling diving tales told. Tales of the ill- 
fortune of one who, after spending weeks of 
deep-sea diving in searching for some sunken 
treasure, abandoned the quest, and the luck 
of the next diver, who discovered it in almost 
the first descent; of the diver who entangled 
himself in the débris of a wreck and could 
not extricate himself nor be extricated until 
too lute; of the feelings of a hund on the 
barge holding the life-line of a comrade, 
when a sudden wrench and then as sudden 
& slackening of the cord was all that was 
ever known of the diver who disappeared. 

After waiting some time, I was at length 
rewarded by the sounds of my fellow-workers' 
feet and voices, as they entered the bunga- 
low. Three only had returned; they had 
been out together up to the military barracks 
on Tower Hill and spent the day with the 
European non-commissioned oflicers of the 
native regiment stationed there. They had 
not seen anything of the two missing divers, 
Armfield and Davidson. We wondered 
where they could have got to, and agreed to 
put off dinner for half an hour. 

I went to my room for the purpose of 
changing, when I noticed that the key of 
the store-hut was missing from its place. 
Going outside, I called to the others, and 
was telling them of the missing key, when 


there was & flash of fire, followed by the 
report of & gun from the distant signal. 
station on Gun Hill, and directly afterwards 
one white and two red lamps were hoisted. 
The home signal-station followed the ex. 
ample, firing a gun and hoisting the lamps 
on Tower Hill. On referring to the signal- 
book of the colony I found it to be, “ Ship in 
danger or ashore.” 

The whole of the city of Freetown became 
alarmed, and the inhabitants crowded the 
streets. Soon a native runner came in with 
the news that & vessel was in trouble on the 
“ Rocks," as the Carpenters" were familiarly 
called ; and later on а military orderly arrived 
from Government House at our bungalow 
with instructions that the foreman diver 
was to repair there at once. The foreman 
was Armfield, and as he was absent I took 
the responsibility on myself, and, accompany- 
ing the orderly, was shown into the presence 
of the Governor. 

To his inquiries why a diving barge had 
been sent to tke “Carpenters” I related 
the events of the day and told him my 
suspicions. He at once placed me in charce 
of the whole diving depót, and left the detail: 
of the relief in my bands. 

Whilst the Vesta, the harbour tug, wa: 
getting up steam I got two complete suits of 
diving dresses ready апа, with & number of 
labourers, followed on & barge in tow of the 
steam-tug. | 

We were soon alongside the missing 
divers’ barge, which was anchored close to 
the sunken vessel. Davidsen was on her 
deck and was slowly turning the crank с! 
the air-pump. He had a vacant and far- 
away look on his face, and appeared haggari 
and faint. I could get no coherent answer tr 
any of my questions as to what had happened. 
All the information we could get from hits 
was, It was a long time ago," which her 
kept on repeating. Some accident mus: 
have happened and had imprisoned th: 
diver below. I immediately placed two 
native “labourers. on the pump; whilst 
Davidson was placed under the doctor's care 
on the steam-tug. 
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I examined the indicator of the gir “ump, ` 


and found it showed too low a pressure {о 
be of any use to & diver at that depth. I 
doubled the men, but could get no alteration 
on the dial. That the man was alive I was 
certain on account of the air-bubbles that 
slowly rose to the surface from the wreck. 
Yet I thought there was but little real 
hope, as I had seen a similar case once 
before. 

The moon had risen and everythirg was 
as clearly visible as if it were day. I there- 
fore proposed to the Governor, who, together 
with several officials, had accompanied us 
on the Festa, to yo down myself and see what 
really had happened. 1 got into my suit as 
quickly as possible, another diver named 
Harvey doing the sume so as to be ready to 
either assist or relieve me. I was helped 
over the side, descended the ladder, and at 
length stood on the deck of the sunken steamer. 
By the light of my lamp [ could see the air- 
pipe of the man of whom I was in search, 
and moved forward toward the fore-haten, 
which had been broken open and down 
which he had descended. I followed and 
traced the air-pipe, and soon saw the cause 
of the misfortune. Under a pile of cham- 
pagne-cases the diver lay. No doubt he had 
attempted to move some when the entire 
stack gave way and buried him beneath. 

All my attempts to release or even see him 
were in vain, so, giving the signal, I was soon 
on the barge and held а consultation as to 
what was the best thing to do. Harvey 
suggested he should examine the port side of 
the vessel and try to get an entrance through 
any breach he might find. I thought it a 
good idea, and he went down. бооп he gave 
the signal on his life-line, “Pull me up,” 
and he reported that several of her plates 
had been stovein forward and that he thought 
an entrance could be effected through the 
aperture with the assistance of a comrade. 

I was іп adilemma. There were only four 
of us; if two went down, it would require 
the same number to look after the life-lines, 
as well as the indicators of the air-pumps 
that must be watched and regulated. Who 
then was to attend to the imprisoned diver? 
I soon made up my mind, and had the 
position of the two. barges altered, bringing 
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them side by side so that the air-pumps were 
close together. Then I gave the life-line of 
Armfield to an officer and left all in charge 
of the eldest diver, Selby. My comrade now 
went over the side and descended. He soon 
signalled * All right," when I followed his 
example, and we stood side by side at tho 
bottom of е sea. Harvey led the way and, 
raising his lamp, pointed with his left hand 
upwards, where a huge rent had been made 
in the side of the ship. I required no further 
telling, but assisted him in getting in first, 
nnd then, with some difliculty, he helping, 
‘got in myself, and together we surveyed. tho 
fore-hold. It was packed with brass stair- 
rods (which are used as an article of barter 
on the coast), crates of goods, bales of cloth, 
and in the far corner sternward were the 
fallen cases that held the diver fast. 

We had got on the proper side, and together 
we set to work moving case after case as care- 
fully as we could until at last we gota sight of 
the comrade we were in quest of. Soon 
the air came fitfully and in blasts to my 
helmet, and then, after a few flickers, my 
lamp went out. I could not relight it; and 
as I feared we might be in darkness and 
could not retrace our way, both Harvey and 
myself gave the signals, and in a few 
moments we were seated on the deck of the 
barge, our helmets unscrewed, and drinking 
in the cool sea-breeze. 

Only a few moments we remained thus. I 
had my lamp retrimmed, and, giving a few 
short orders, we again descended and recom- 
menced our work. It was indeed a tedious 
and laborious task, as each case had to be 
lifted between us. At length we removed 
enough to discover the reason of the poor 
fellow not being able to move. The stack in 
falling must have struck the diver, knocking 
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him down, whilst one of the cases, falling 
cornerwise on the air-pipe, had pinned him 
to the bottom of the hold, the remainder 
wedging it tight. Gradually we cleared the 
pile away, and after some difficulty raised the 
diver and turned him over, for he was lying 
face downwards. And then, actuated by the 
same thought, we both raised our lamps at 
the same moment and gave a glance at our 
comrade. 

It was indeed a dread and weird sight in 
the hold of that sunken vessel at the bottom 
of the sea: Harvey and myself with raised 
lamps peering through the glass of his he!met 
at the poor fellow's face. One short glance 
was enough, and the sight that presented 
itself ofttimes rises before me. I cannot, ror 
do I care, if I were able, deseribe what I 
saw. We raised him up, and I gave three 
quick tuzs on his life-line; then pulled on 
my own, Harvey following my example; and 
in a few seconds the three divers, two living 
and one dead, were pulled up to the surface. 

We returned to Freetown in tow of the 
sterm-tug, and on the way inquired the 
whereabouts of Davidson the diver, who had 
accompanied Armfield in his voyage in the 
barge to the wreck. His case was so critical 
that he had been sent to hospital before I 
completed my dive. He never regained the 
power of speech, although he regained con- 
sciousness, and in the small hours of the 
morning passed quietly away, and in the 
cemetery * Behind Tower” at Freetown the 
two divers, Armfield and Davidson, lay side 
by side. The particulars as to how the barge 


had been taken out to the “Carpenters ’” 
never came to light, but it was conjectured 
that the divers had the assistance of some 
boatmen, who left them alone after towing 
them there. 
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STAMP.COLLECTING AS A POPULAR PASTIME. 


илт the postage.stamp has become а 
T recognised factor and finds a place їп 
every home we may gather from statistical 
returns issued by the postal authorities ; that 
it is an ever-increasing necessity we know 
only too well when we find ourselves short 
of this useful article and have to make a 
journey to the nearest shop to obtain what 
we require. In nine cases out of ten, no 
matter to what class of shop we repair, our 
request is granted and we get what we ask 
for. What do we then do? Why, pay our 
penny, take the stamp, lick the gummed 
back of the stamp, and then attach it to the 
letter, to which it adheres. 

Ab! that suggests something to me. Our 
postage-stamp ia an adhesive. There had 
been, many, many years before the introduc- 
tion of the uniform penny postin 1840, systems 
for the transmission of letters, and stamps 
for the franking of the вате, but these latter 
were not stuck on, and it remained for the 
British Government to issue the first 
adhesive. In this short article let us 
consider one or two of the developments the 
I. мл bae wnderenne in its chort but 
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IV.— THE GROWTH OF THE ADHESIVE. 


highly prosperous carcer of just over sixty 
yeurs. 

We can with truth say that for all practical 
purposes the history of the postage-stamp, 
as it is generally known, begins in the United 
Kingdom, although there is evidence that 
such things as post-paid envelopes were in 
use in Paris as far back as the middle of 
the seventeenth century. Again, too, when 
speaking of postage-stamps, apart from 
adhesives, it appears from indisputable 
testimony that stamped postal letters were 
issued between the years 1820 and 1836 
to the general public by the Governments of 
the Sardinian States; and, coming down to 
a few years later, just about the time when 
the first adhesives were put up for sale, it 
appears stamped wrappers, to be used as а 
means of prepayment for the transmission 
of newspapers, were made in London by a 
Mr. Charles Whiting. 

However, 
of Dundee that the credit of the initial 
experiments in the direction of bringing out 
a suitable adhesive belongs; and as a result 


stamp was made, printed from ordinary 


it is to Mr. James Chslme:s 


{уре and having a gummed back. Taking 
this cireumstance into consideration, we 
cannot say Rowland Hill's idea of an adhesive 
was original any more than his system of a 
uniform penny post was entirely new, for 
it is quite probable the idea of aflixing, by 
means of its gummed back, the stamp to the 
letter-cover was suggested to him. 

The Mulready cover came into use on 
May 1, 1840, and was obliterated by a hand 
stamp. Now, when the adhesive, in the form 
of the penny black, was first introduced, the 
initial аспу that beset the postal 
authorities was to find an ink— which would 
in no way injure the stamp-- for obliterating 
purposes. Hed, black, violet, ete., each in 
turn was tried, with the result that black 
was found to be the most serviceable; thus 
it is we find by far the greater number of 
penny blacks cancelled with this coloured 
ink. However, the fact that such postmarks 
were not sufficiently distinct on a black 
background led eventually, to the adoption 
of zacdditferent’ colour, forthe stamp itself, 
and the penny red ій due course came into 
Use, 
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Coincident with the issue of the first 
penny stamp was the twopenny blue; being, 
like the former, most delicate and artistic in 
design. It is with pleasure we notice how 
excellent were the philatelic productions of 
this country when the adhesives were first 
introduced, but а glance at а few of those 
issued by certain other countries to-day 
shows what progress has been made in the 
direction of supplying for use stamps with 
some pretensions to artistic effect and 
elegance of design. We have but to look at 
one or two to see the truth of this statement. 
Take, for instance, the 1854 issue of the 
Philippine Islands. Here, in the crudest 
manner, is reproduced a none too flattering 
portrait of Isabella, with head to the right, 
having a dark background within a some- 
what ugly band. Along the top in rongh 
type are the words Correos 1854 Y55,” whilst, 
below, the words Franco cs.” testify that 
the production is a 5cs. stamp. Besides 
this, а number of horizontal and parallel 
lines of varying lengths help to fill up & 
picture that is not by any means a pretty 
one. 

But for barbaric simplicity we cannot do 
better than turn to the adhesives of British 
Guiana, Bamra, and Moldavia. The earliest 
stamps of the first named country are rough 
in the extreme, consisting merely of the words 
„BRITISH GUIANA ” (in capitals) inside а 
single-line circle, whilst across the middle is 
the value in cents. Bamra, from which we 
don't expect much, had adhesives whose aspir- 
ations to beauty went but little farther than 
the utilising of letters, both capital and small, 
straight lines for dividing up the same, and 
one or two native characters introduced by 
way of effect. 

However, as bad as any, and worse than 
most of the rudest that did service in Europe 
as postage-stamps, are the first issue of 
Moldavia, the design of which is made up 
of a circle about 1 in. diameter, and in which 
th» most prominent figure is a roughly 
drawn bull’s head. Above this is a small 
star, while below are the value in numerals 
and a posthorn. The words Letter Poste ge,” 
in Russian, surmount the bull's head. 

Passing over these early efforts that have 
no claim to artistic merit, perhaps the next 
we should notice are the first issues of 
Réunion and Hawaii. In both cases the 
design consists of words—in the former lle 
de la Réunion " at the top, Timb.. Poste“ 
and value at the bottom; and in the latter 
" Hawaiian Postage" at the top and the 
value in cents at the bottom— and а few 
fanciful ornamentations taken from the type 
case. 

But not for a 1noment is it to be conjec- 
tured from these few examples that the 
majority, or anything like it, of early postage- 
stamps lacked cither beauty or elegance in 
workmanship. Far from it; for those of our 
own country, of Ceylon, of Newfoundland, of 
Nova Scotia, of Canada, of New Brunswick, 
of British Columbia and Vancouver Island, 
and those of soine of the West India Islands, 
to name only а few of our colonials, were 
indeed creditable. 

As years have passed, improvements, one 
by one, have been made in the adhesive, and 
although many of the stamps printed to-day 
compare, as regards design and general 
appearance, unfavourably with those issued 
fifty years ago, yet with the added benefit of 
suitable gum, and the advantage of the per- 
foration, we may consider that, on tho 
whole, the growth has been very satisfac- 
tory. 

A glance at the first penny reds íssued 
will show that, as the result of chemical 
action, the gum has given to the background 
of the stamp a distinct bluish tint; by the 
careful selection of the materials from 
which the gum is made such a state as this 
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is impossible with the stamps printed to-day, 
and neither the gum, nor the ink used in the 
process of cancellation, tends in any way to 
injure the stamp. 

Did space but permit, a deal more might 


be said concerning the “scheme of colour’ 
adopted in this country and in our colonies: 
but with these few remarks regarding the 
growth of the adhesive this chapter must be 
brought to a close. 


THE SEA DOG (Veritatis Pervertor). 


HE old “Sea Dog" was an immense 
favourite with a number of Antedilu- 
vians—especially the young. They would 
ecamper after him and gather round him 
the instant he hove in sight. They would 
gaze upon him with open eyes, and every 
word he uttered they would swallow with 
open ears and mouths. And oh, the 
stories he would tell them! Не had been 


one of Neptune's best of friends, and had 
learned from him the secrets of the sea. 
The very whales had told him how they made 
the tide to rise and fall by the flapping of 
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The Sea Dog (Verilatis Pertcrtor). 


their tails! Moreover, he said he saw what 
the swordfish said they sawed. Then he 
would ask his delighted listeners if they 
happened to have a shell, or something 
of that nature, to help him to a drink of 
good sea water, his best and favourite nectar. 
Gladly would they give bim all they had, 
and think themselves only too happy and 
fortunate to make him some small return for 
all the beautiful yarns he had spun for them. 

Perhaps some of us have been lucky 
enough to meet with descendants of his 
when we have been by the sea! 


(Draws for the © Boy's Own Paper " by T. E. Ооххівох.) 
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MODEL 
we аге 
no w 
c o m- 
menc- 
ing to 
build I have designed 
to act as far as possible 
t in the same way as & 
full-sized boat, but as, 
of course, you cannot be aboard to regulate 
its action, it must be set to work as you wish 
previously to starting; for instance, it can be 
made to go ahead in a straight course, a- 
wash, or level with the surface of the water, 
or the rudder, which is of a novel form, may 
be set to make it travel іп a circle or to any 
point required; it can be submerged until 
only the flagstaff shows, and then the side 
rudders may be set for diving below, or to 
move in a series of leaps something like the 
action of the porpoise at play. 

You must be careful not to set it to dive 
in water that is thick with weeds, like some 
portions of the upper Thames, or you will 
probably lose the boat. 

In clear water it will dive until the me- 
chanism stops, and will then rise again to 
the surface ready for a fresh trip. 

Of all the various engines and motors used 
in driving the full-sized vessels previously 
described, no mention has been made of а 

ring motor, as the weight is prohibitive, but 

ere is none so suitable for model sub- 
marine work as a spring motor. Thearrange- 
ment of the mechanism fitted with a long 
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spring is of the 
simplest, as you will 
presently sce, and 
it will run for a long time 
and there is very little 
chance of breaking it, on 
which account alone it is greatly 
superior to the ordinary clockwork 
spring. 

It has been estimated that a spring 
sufficiently large to develop one horse-power 
would weigh about a ton, so, apart from the 
trouble and exertion of winding it up, that 
form of power is quite out of the question 
for large work; 

but, for the 

small power H 

we require, a 
spring will be 
found to suit 
our purpose 
very well. 

The first 
thing to con- 
struct is the 
hull. This may 
be of any thin metal; sheet copper is the 
best to work with, and has the advantage 
of not being eaten through by rust; sheet 
zinc may be used, or tin-plate, 
but that will require to be kept 
well painted inside and out, and 
even then will get rusty. 

It should be 28 in. long, 
which, with the propeller and 
rudder, will bring it to 30 in. 
cver all, and the beam is 43 in. 

The midship section or 
largest diameter is 10 in. from 
the forward end, 4 (fig. 16), thus 
leaving a long tail for speed. 

The sections throughout are 
of а circular form, varying in 
diameter according to the 
position. 
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By H. F. Новрем, 


Author of “The Boy's Own Steam Launch,” 
“ The Boy's Oun Motor Car,” etc. ete. 


the top half along the line pr, 12; in. above 
and parallel with АВ. 

On this flat surface fasten a mould for the 
raised portion, н x, making it 14 in. deep at 
н, and slope it off to 3 in. at к. 

It can be kept in place by a couple of 
wood pins, 7, 7, let into corresponding holes 
drilled to fit them. Do not hurry over the 
work of making this mould, as а great deal 
depends on this, if you want the model to 
look nice and turn out а success. Ordinary 
soft white deal will do very well for it, and 
when you have finished it up to shape, as in 
fig. 17, you must cut a strip of paper to the 


Fig 16. 


shape of a and long enough to reach from 
end to end of the mould. 
It is very necessary to cut the paper 


A mould of wood should be cut out to pattern to the correct curve, as otherwise, 


shape the metal hull on; make it in two 
pieces, divided along the line АВ, and saw 


when putting the plates together, you might 
possibly find spaces left here and there in 


place of metal. To obtain this curve mark 
off on the line Ав (fig. 18) a set of sections, 
say two inches apart, then strike out tho 
diameter of each as at c, р, E, r, a, and mark 
off Jx part of tbe circumference on each 
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overlap of g in., which is sufficient to obtain 
& good seam and to give great strength and 
rigidity to the hull. 

The ballast necessary to submerge the 
model and to keep it steady in the water is 


vertical line above and below Ав, and draw a 
line passing through each point so found, us 
shown by dotted lines. 

Allow 4; of an inch on each side for over- 
lap when soldering, and you now have the 
correct shape to work from, and the metal 


plates ean be cut out, and, after being 
hammerel hollow oa the mould to the 
required curve, they may b» soldered to- 
gether, keeping them in position on the 
mould by a tack or two, the holes being 
soldered up after removal. 

Those who experience any difliculty in 
getting out the necessary working drawings 
can obtain them from Messrs. Jackson & 
Co., 363 High Street, Brentford. 

The plates being cut } in. full will give an 


of lead in the form of a short keel, which is 
fastened to a couple of plates, a, н (fig. 19), 
soldered and riveted (c, c) to the bottom of 
the hull; they should be about 3 in. apart; a 
few holes are drilled through each, as at E E, 
by which the keel, p, is riveted on. 

The exact weight of lead keel necessary to 
submerge her level with the line рғ (fig. 16) 
can best be found by experiment after she 
is otherwise complete, with machinery and 
everything you require on bonrd. Place the 
model in the water and hang pieces of old 
lead pipe on with string, incrensing the weight 
until she sinks to the desired level. You 
can then remove the lead and melt it down. 
Cut out а wood pattern for the keel, press it 
into some fine sand to mould it, and pour in 
the lead, and the casting will then be the 
exact weight required. When cold, drill 
corresponding holes to come opposite EE, 
and secure it by copper nails riveted over at 
the ends. 

When you wish to entirely submerge her, 
place small discs of lead about the size of a 
penny, having a central hole drilled in them, 
as at r. on to a stout pin soldered inside the 
hull; the pin prevents them shifting, and 
this is necessary, as they might otherwise roll 
towards one end and put her out of trim. 
When there is sufficient on to sink her to 
the required depth, close the lid of the 
conning-tower before starting off. 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD BOY ATHLETE MADE A 
BARONET. 


Ix the King's birthday list issued on November 9 
perhaps the chief honour falls to Mr. Lees Knowles, M.P., 
the Cambridge " Blue" and А.А A. champion at half a 
mile in 1878, who bas been made a Baronet. Sir Lees 
still retains a deep interest in the good government of 
athletics and foo: ball: and it is curious, yet d propos, 
that his photos and athictic career should appear in 
the November number of the * B O.P." As recently a3 
1901 Sir Lees cleared 5 ft. in a high jump, and this on 
the ground of the New York A.U., and in the presence 
of a host ot famed University athletes of both countries 
— England aud America, 


I * 
TO MAKE AN ÆOLIAN HARP. 


Тнк“ Bazaar,” in n recent issue, gives the following 
instruct'ons on this subject : Make a box of thin делі, 


the length to correepond with the breadth of the 


window. The box may be 6 in. or 6 in. wide, and 4 in. 
or 5 in. deep. The wider the box the more strings it 
will bol}, and the greater the variety of mund. When 
trie box is glued together and dry, take two pieces of 
very hard wood (becch or elm) for the pegs, and cut 
them to the width and depth of the box nid about 
1 in. thick. (Glue these inside at the ends of the box, 
and glue on the top, having p-eviously cut a hole in it 
2 in. or 3 in. in diameter. Let this dry also. Next 
take two strips of deal the width of the box, and about 
4 in. thick, lec чы on the lid nearly at the ends— 
these are the b es. Obtain as many piano-pegs as 
vou wish stringe, screw therm in one «nd, and exactly 
opposite at the other eud fasten screws or pins. Cet 
sume first, or E, strings of tle violin, aud stietch them 
between the pegs and the rcrews, Tune the strings by 
twisting the pegs, in unison, taking care not to strain 


them too much. It is ns well to have a covering to the 
strings; open at the sides for the passage of the wind. 
Place the harp in the window врасе and close the 
window on to it, or, better still, have a shelf inside on a 
level with the window, and open the window just high 
enough for the wind to play on the strings, having 
previonsly created a draught by opeuing a window or 
door opposite The number of strings is immaterial. 
The sounds will be in unison, aod in those of the har- 


monic chord. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS. 
New books received by us: 


“The One S rand River, and other Fairy Tales.” By 
Mrs. Н. F. Hall. Illu-tratel by H. R. Millar. 
Price 6s. (London: David Nutt).—A dainty book of 
dainty storics. 


* Ноггез, Guns, пп] Dogs."—This is a very service- 
able, practical handbook. It forms the current vo ume 
of the Young England Library," issued by George 
Allen, of Charing Cross Road. and is published at Gs. 
It is written by J. О. Paget, George A. В. Dewar, 
A. P. Portman, and A. Innes Shand, and is illustrated 
by black-and-white and coloured illustrations. 

The Photochrom Co, Lim., are just bringing out a 
novelty in postcards —viz. n series devoted ent rely to 
coins,  'lhey are issued as not appeuling solely to 
collectors of coins, but also to those who are making a 
collection of novelties in pustcards. They are very 
clearly and nicely printed. 

“Magic Made Easy.” By David Devant. Paper 
Covert. ls. net. (Bousdeld & Co.) 

“Latest Sleights, Illusions, ete.” 
(Dean & Son.) 


* Tufts and Tails ; or, Walks and Talks with Chinese 
Children.” By the Ven. Archdeacon Moule, of Mid- 
China. 1s. (Church Missionary Society.) 


By Hercot. 1s. 
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Problem No. 627, 
By L. C. MEDFORD. 
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| WHITE, | §5+5=10 pieces. 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


Solution of No. 626.-—Black plays P to 
K R 4, and in accordance with White’s reply 
continues with Kt to K 4, or R to K 7 ch., 
etc. The game is a Rice gambit, named 
after I. L. Rice, of New York, and was played 
at Brighton between E. Lasker (White) and 
M. Tchigorin (Black). 


White Black 

1. P—K 4 P—K 4 

2. P—K B 4 PxP 

3. Kt—K B3 P—-K Kt 4 

4.P—KR4 P Kt 5 

5. Kt K 5 Kt -K B 3 

6. B—B 4 P—Q 4 

7. Px P D.-Q3 

8. Castles D x Kt (с) 

9. R—K sq Q--K 2 
10. Р—В З P— DB 6 (b) 
11. P—Q 4 Kt—K 5 
12. Rx Kt B—R 7 ch. 
13. Kx D əх К 

14. Г-К Kt 3 Castlcs 

15. B—B 4 P-QB3 
16. PxP Kt x P 
17. B-Q3 Q—Q 4 
18. Kt—Q 2 B—B 4 
19. Kt--B 4 BxB 
20. Qx B K R- K £q 
21. Kt K 3 Q—Q 2 
22. P—Q 5 Kt—K 4 (c) 
23. Q—Q 4 Kt—Kt 3 (d) 
24. P—R 5 Kt x B 
25. Qx Kt Q—K 2 
26. Ktx P p--B4 
27. R- K sq Q—Kt 2 
28. Kt—R 6 ch. K—HR sq. 
29. Ktx P Q-B3 
30. R—K 6 RxR 
81. PxR К-К sq. 
82. P-K7 P—KR3 
83. Q-Q 4 9х0 
34. PxQ Resigns 


Nores. 


(a) This taking of the Kt is the Rice 
gambit, but the previous moves ure the 
Kieseritzky gambit. 

(b) Tchigorin says that this is a winning 
move. 

(c) As stated in the above solution, he 
should have played P—K R 4, and thus 
defend the Rt P. 

(d) P- B 3 was preferable. 

This gambit was played in 55 games, 
between several strong players, at the Man- 
hattan Chess Club, New York, with the 
result that the defence (Black) won 33 games, 
lost 17, апа 5 were drawn. 
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NOTICE TO Contrmoutrors.— AN manuscripts intend«d 
for the Bov's OWN PAPRR should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must hare the 
name aud address of the sender clea’ ly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF ТИЕ MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntaru contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
sta:nps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible fur length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office is зо great that a considerable time mus! neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made он publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manusci ipts to the Religious 
Tract Society, tcith liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on thir ewn account. must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
SS.: aud whenecer any special value is put upon a 
М5. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending tn, or tl cannot afterwards Le recognised. 


To ConnESPONDENTS.—plies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed entcloprs 
notwithstanding. 

Replíes on all questions of any general interest are giten 
ín these columns in due course. d 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor. . O. P., 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to pricate 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


W. CHAPLIN.—We know of no way by which you can 
learn to speak a language without taking lessons; 
but that is no reason why you should not try an 
advertisement. Such books are published by Wil- 
liams & Norgate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
David Nutt, Long Acre: and Sampson Low & Co, 
Fetter Lane. 


J. S. Hetps.—The * Thian ti Hwni " is a quarto volume 
in English. published in 1866 by Lange & Co., of 
Batavia (Java) After much searching, we dis- 
coverer.a copy in the British Museum. 


H. J. FISRR n. The article was in our third volume. It 
was, however, not à windmill, but a clock which was 
worked by sand. See "How to Make a Cheap 
Clock “ on page 451 in the number for April 9, 1881. 


J. R. WiGGs.—Thank you for your letter. “Ivan 
Dobroff " and “School and the World " were both in 
our seventh volume. 


CONSTANT READER.—Particulars of each examination 
for the Civil Service are obtainable of the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens, W.: 
those of the open scholarships at the public schools 
are advertised in “The Times " and other papers. 


R. S. WALBRAN.— Apply to the publishers of the book 
in which the announcement appeared. 


W. NEWMAN. —Go to the Free Library at the Patent 
Office in Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane; 
look at the different manuals for marine engineers: 
choose tlie one you think will enit you best. and then 
order it through your bookseller. 
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FOUR YEARS’ READER. —The best thing is to attend a 
course of evening lectures in each subject, and study 
the books recommended by the lecturer. 


J. E. R Youxa.—You would probably get the sheets 
of working models at one of the big toy-shops, such as 
Hamley's, in Holborn. 


ABERDKEN.—You could ascertain from any of the 
publishera of Scottish Jaw books, or from the 
secretary of the institute, 


J. PARTRIDGE.— The number for July 5, 1902, is out of 
print. The frame of the boat was 6 ft^6 in. by 3 ft. 
8 in. The sails were ench 4 tt. in the foot. 


PHONO.—Of course you can mike the machine larger 
if you wish ; it is only a question of using the каше 
working drawings on a different scale. 


E. CAUDWRLI.—Such plans are issued by “The 
Engincer," “ Engineering," and similar papers, which 
you can see in the Public Library. Write to the 
editors fur the dates when the last two or three were 
published. 


Oscar.—l. We have seen no announcement as to the 
weig: t being altered, but the new rifle is said to have 
less recoil. 2. It depends on circumstances ; there 
can be no rale applicable to all cases. 


R. WirLsox.-—1. Probably ordinary copal, if allowed to 
get thoroughly hard. 2. See the index included in 
the last number for September c:ch year. 


W. J. C. (Banbury j.—We give prizes only in the 
subjects as announced. We bave given prizes for 
yachts, and may do so again; but when we ment on 
the subject to be carved, that subject alone can be 
entered for. 


HAPPY. 


E. D. S.—Refer to the Appendix of the Qnartefty Navy 
List, or apply direct to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, Whitehall, s.w. 


PAILAT, AN ENTHUSIAST, and others.—Such questions 
are 80 numerous, and can be so readily answered by 
referring to the catalogues of the stamp-dealers, that 
we cannot break our rule. 


Presto (W. Croydon).—1. No; if you want to join in 
our competitions you must take in the paper for 
yourself. It is no qualification for entering merely 
to see the “B.O P." at the Free Library. 2. We 
have given instructions for such engine construction, 
and cannot repeat. 


Horativs (I. of W.).—It is now unlawful to make 
fireworks except in duly licensed buildings under 
Government inspection. That is why we do not give 
instructions for making. 


Grass SNAKES (R. C. W.).—See advertiseménts on 
wrapper of our monthly part. 


Too DELICATE (C. Е. K.).—Se2 а doctor before it is too 
late. 


SUPERFLUOUS Hain (O. H.). — Electrolysis. Very 
expensive. 


Bap Hanns (Wilson and J. C.).—Serious enongh. 
Read back ©“ Doings” and Correspondence. Take 
virol and the cold tub. 


SORE DISTRESSED (tat 14).— Dear boy, your long 
letter was handed to Dr. Gordon Stables. e cannot 
reply by post. He believee you to be slightly asth- 
matic and very nervous, but that good living, fresh 
air, exercise, ше colg tab, and time will cure you. 
So pray be comf = 


t 1 A 


Winter Sports.—Hare and Hounds: “ Finding the Scent!” 
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THE EQUINE ‘GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF AD 


Í lees was an expression in my face and 
eyes which checked Hal’s questions 
mntil we were down in our own quarters 
again. I told him all that had taken place 


in my interview with the Spaniard. The 


ews of the intended sacrifice and the 
nibalism to follow had a somewhat dif- 
ferent effect upon him. True, he was deeply 
gnoved by it, and moved to anger, but the 


Torpedo-boats. 


[From a Photo. 
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By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedawin Captive,” etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—HOW THE SPANIARD ESCAPED. 


anger remained. With him there was no 
quick change to the pathetic feeling which 
- had brought the swimming tears into my 
‚ eyes. He had still little or no compassion 
for the prisoner. His resentment was 
fiercely kindled against the Aztecs, because 
they were addicted to so revolting a practice ; 
and he was willing to try and save the 
Spaniard, not out of pity for him personally, 


VENTURE AND PERIL. 


but out of revulsion to a custom so inhuman. 
Neither did he share the sickening horror of 
the place we were in, and the people we were 
living amongst, including the paba, and 
Cacama, and Tecalco, whieh had taken posses- 
sion of me, and almost impelled me to leave 
them. The Aztecs were the chief offenders, 
and against them his wrath burned intensely, 
causing him restlessly to pace the apartment 
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and to thunder forth anathemas that 
sent Vel quivering and crouching into the 
farthest corner. 

“What can we do, Hal?" said I, when he 
had cooled down. * We must do something. 
We cannot allow a horrible deed like that 
to take place. ’ 

* We can do nothing except provide him 
with a chance of escape," Hal answered, 
after а very long and thoughtful silence.“ We 
cannot kill him ourselves, although his 
spirit would never reproach us and it might 
be the greatest mercy that could come to him. 
Still, we cannot do it. And, apart from the 
feeling that it would not be right to do it, we 
night make matters worse instead of better. 
We do not understand how this compact has 
come about between these Indians and the 
Aztecs; the relations between them аге un- 
known to us ; the Aztecs may be the stronger 
party ; and, if we were to snateh the Spaniard 
out of their hands and defraud their idol of 
the promised sacrifice, we might be claimed 
as victims in the Spaniard's place. It strikes 
me that, if the Aztecs have the upper hand, 
or can get the upper hand, we may be 
claimed in any case. We shall have to be 
very wary, Jan, and keep our eyes and eara 
open, und find out how we stand with our 
friends here, if they are friends. To me, 
just now, the help we have given to the 
Indians and our sojourn with them, instead 
of keeping to our first plan —pushing forward 
to the other coast and risking an encounter 
with the Spaniards—seems uncommonly like 
jumping out of the frying-pan into the fire. 
But we must give the prisoner a chance of 
escape, if we can, and then he must look out 
for himself.” 

All this Hal said very slowly and reflec- 
tively, with many pauses, and the evident 
fecling that our position might be more 
critici! than we had supposed. If the 
sacrifice of white men were specially welcome 
to the bloodthirsty god of the Aztecs, and 
their flesh a delicacy, and if this fiercer 
people could cow the milder Indians who had 
befriended us, then we were not safe. Our 
business was to gain information, and, at the 
“rst opportunity, to press upon Cacama the 
redemption of his promise. The sooner we 
recommenced our journey across the moun- 
tains to the other coast the more contented 
should we be. But the immediate concern 
was how we might give the Spaniard the 
opportunity to escape. 

“I cannot see how it is to be done, Hal." 

„Neither can I, my son. He may be 
hurried away very early. There may be a 
strong guard about him. We may not be 
able to get near him. He could scarcely 
conceal a bodkin in that close-fitting vest, 
much less a larger weapon, even if we could 
let him have it; and more than likely his 
hands will be tied, so that he could not use it 
if he would.” 

“T think the paba would allow me to have 
& word with him, Hal." 

“Well?” 

“I could speak to him the last thing just 
before they took him away." 

» “ Well ? Speaking to him wouldn't release 
im.“ 

“ No; but I could make sure that his hands 
would be free. My knife has a keen edge, 
and one stroke across the ropes would well- 
nigh sever them; a bit of a jerk would 
sullice to part the strands, and, if he timed 
it properly, he might get away.“ 

A good plan, my boy, but risky—terribly 
risky. If they saw you do it, you would be done 
for, and the Spaniard isn't worth it." 

“Think of that sacrifice, Hal.” 

"I do, Jan; I do. It is horrible. And 
there must be some risk. Well, I know of no 
better plan. You will be careful. You will 
try to avoid detection. І wouldn't have you 
set upon, and mauled, and killed for fifty 
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Spaniards. If I could get near him, I might 
do it; and it wouldn’t matter so much about 
me." 

* Hal! What should I do if you were 
gone? Nol For some reason or another 
the paba is favourably inclined towards me 
and will scarcely refuse me anything; and I 
сап do it with much less risk than you. And 
now let us sleep on it. It may seem to be 
more feasible in the morning." 

While it was yet dark Hal and I turned 
out and made our way into the open air. It 
was very quiet. Not & sound disturbed the 
serene silence. The portico was guarded by 
four Indians, all armed with the maquahuitl, 
a formidable two-handed weapon, like a huge 
sword, except that along its edges pieces of 
sharp obsidian were fixed crosswise. We 
had seen the Indians wield these weapons, 
whirling them round their heads and 
smiting with terrific force, during the fight 
in the barranca. The guards stood quietly 
before the portico and showed no surprise 
at our early appearance. 

Hal helped me along the road a little way. 
This road, with а smooth and even surface, 
ran along the great recess, not far away from, 
and parallel with, the cliff wall that rose 
sheer on the right hand. Large trees, which 
must have been planted а century before, 
grew on both sides of the road and formed 
an almost uninterrupted avenue. Between 
the road and the edge of the barranca there 
were occasional clumps of trees, and gardens, 
апа dwellings, while other dwellings were 
built against the foot of the cliff, and, in 
some instances, gave entrance to the caves, 
natural and artificial, which lay behind them. 
Ап ornamental sheet of water occupied а 
position about midway between the head of 
the stairs and the bridge across the barranca. 
It was not more than fifty feet wide, but 
quite two hundred feet long, and was spread 
like a sheet of silver a little distance from 
the road on the left hand; it was fed by a 
cascade which tumbled down the cliff and 
found an outlet through & channel which led 
the waters to the edge of the barranca. The 
road itself followed the curve of the cliff line, 
and passed over the bridge at the western 
corner. 

We sat down a little while under the trees 
at the nearer end of the lake, and, when the 
dawn appeared, we retraced our steps. Soon 
the great recess was softly illumined by the 
pearly-grey light of the morning. The 
people began to stir. As the light brightened 
there were increasing signs of animation. 
The people flocked out in unusual numbers, 
men, women, and children, until there must 
have been two or three hundred moving 
along the road and under the trees. The 
men were armed; they carried bows and 
arrows, short spears with strings attached by 
a loop to the upper end, and the curious 
maquahuitl; a few wore casques of thin 
metal, silver and gold, very richly chased, or 
of soft leather embossed with gold and silver, 
and nearly all sported gorgeous featherwork 
mantles. Evidently, if armed, they were in 
holiday attire. The women also, and the 
children, were all in gay dresses; flowers 
were wreathed about their heads, and they 
carried flowers in their hands, lovely blooms 
of every colour and in great profusion. 
They were all making their way to the portico, 
and the early arrivals were grouping them- 
selves in front of it. There they waited, 
with their eyes upon the folding doors, 
expecting—what? The appearance of the 
prisoner? Nay! Surely that could not be 
the cause of their innocent gaiety; surely 
they would not bring forth their women 
and children, in all their finery, decked 
with flowers, and appear themselves as if 
at & merry-making, to watch the miserable 
Spaniard forced away to a revolting sacrifice 1 

; The doors fell back ; the guards separated, 


and stood two and two on either side of 
the portico. The featherwork curtain still 
screened the court from the vision of the 
people. Up to this time the chatter hai 
been incessant and interspersed with rippling 
laughter; but now a deep hush fell upon the 
people. All eyes were fixed upon the 
curtain. 

Hal and I had taken upa position in the 
rear of the crowd. We could easily see over 
their heads. The curtain shook, then fell 
apart, and the interior was clearly visible. 
A little on one side, at the farther end of the 
court, stood the paba, with his back toward 
us and facing the inner curtain, which yet 
remained undrawn. He was attired right 
royally in a long mantle of gorgeous feather- 
work, and wore a tiara with drooping green 
plumes and encrusted with jewels. In a line 
with him, facing the middle of the curtain, 
was the Spanish psisoner, stripped to the 
waist, his hands bound behind him, but bis 
legs free, and, to my surprise, he was decked 
with flowers. А coronal of lovely blooms was 
wreathed about his head. Twined around bis 
body, and falling to the ground, was a woven 
girdle of colours more numerous than those 
of the rainbow. In dejected mien he stood. 
and looking very weary ; and, although I could 
not see his face, it seemed to me as if the 
scent of the flowers had half-stupefied him. 
On either side he was watchfully guarded by 
two Indian warriors, who, with the paba, 
appeared to be waiting for the withdrawal of 
the second curtain that screened the inner 
г есезз. : 

From some deep cavern a murmurous 
sound reached our ears. Asit came nearer 
it resolved itself into the rattle of atabals 
mingled with the wild, weird tones of a set 
of conch-shells vigorously blown. The 
sound increased in volume until it became 
almost deafening, and the second curtain 
waved before it as if moved by the wind. 
Suddenly the music ceased; the second 
curtain fell aside; the people sank silently 
prostrate upon the ground; and Hal and 
I, of all the company outside, remained 
standing and gazing upon the curious 
всепе. E А 

The рађа was upon his knees; the guard: 
had forced the Spaniard into a posture o! 
reverence; they themselves were bowed 
while they held the prisoner down, and 
their eyes were averted, turned toward the | 
prisoner, not so much because they feared ' 
his escape as because of their superstitious ` 
veneration for the strange god that towered - 
before and above them. The recess wa: 
brilliantly illuminated. The god was re- 
vealed to our wondering eyes—an equine god 
a magnificent war-charger, so lifelike that it 
seemed ready to whinny at its release anil 
canter forth to snuff the morning air. A:- 
first both Hal and I were deceived. ^W. 
thought the horse was real. Its glossy hide. 
and arched neck, and distended nostrils, ani 
natural pose were sufficient to deceive anyone ' 
at the distance we were from it; and no: 
until we noticed how still it was, bow un. 
responsive, did we realise that it was the 
mere mummy of a horse, but right cunning; | 
preserved nevertheless. In colour it was a. 
light sorrel, with a white star on its forehes: 
and one white foot. It was mounted on . 
pedestal of natural rock, and stood the:. 
bereft of all trappings, as if it had beer | 
newly caught in the pastures and struck 
motionless by an incantation which alo 
preserved it from decay. | 

Several minutes passed while the peop} | 
were prostrate, and the paba was kneeling. аг. 
the guards were bowed beside the prisoner ; 
then the atabals rattled again and the conch. 
shells blared, and a chant was taken up b: 
many voices from some place hidden aw:. 
behind the equine god. The volume c 
sound rolled forth like waves, rising ani 
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falling upon the air, and sweeping over the 
prostrate people, until they also joined in the 
chanting, in a low murmur at first, but, as 
the excitement grew, louder and ever louder. 
One and then another was drawn to his feet ; 
sometimes three or four would rise together ; 
presently the whole company, men, women, 
and children, stood upright, facing the god, 
and singing at their highest pitch, in 
strains both wailing and exultant, and 
alternating so quickly that I was thrilled by 
the weirdness of it. The paba had risen to 
his feet also and moved behind the prisoner, 
where he stood with uplifted arms and his 
face raised toward the face of the god as if he 
were beseeching the deity's acceptance of the 
man bound and bowed in front of him. For 
the Spaniard and his guards had not altered 
their position in the least, but remained 
motionless, scarcely breathing, as it seemed 
to me, just like a group of statuary. 
Gradually the rattle of the atabals ceased 
and the horn-like sounds of the conch-shells 
died away ; the chanting lessened in volume 


until it became a mere murmur again; and 


ns the people had risen so they fell, one 
here and another there, and sometimes three 
or four together, until they were once more 
prostrate and a deep silence reigned. The 
paba advanced and placed his hands upon 
the head of the Spaniard. His face was 
still uplifted toward the face of the god. 
Then, with a quick and dexterous movement, 
he snatched the coronal of flowers from the 
head of the prisoner and flung it over the 


head of the horse; stripped him of his girdle, 


and threw that over the horse's withers; 
nnd the guards helped the prisoner to his 


feet again. 


e 


if 


UE B 


DE 


The people sprang to an upright position, 


while, at the same time, the musicians and 


we choir trooped into the outer court, 


.:3urrounding the paba and the prisoner, so 


хаё f could only catch occasional glimpses 
of them, and soon lost them altogether. 


art of che choir consisted of girls, and 


= „hese, ke ping fairly well together and led by 
. Teçalco, advanced toward the people with 
. ows and smiles; the people began to fling 


heir flowers within the court, and the 


iris ca ıght them cleverly or picked them 


a Muceiuily from the floor and hurried inward 


vith them, 
. Ming thein around, the equine god. 


and 
When 


throwing them across, 


.. ll the flowers had been disposed of, the 
. nner curtain was drawn and the deity 


, Меп from view; the company broke up in 


merry humour, chattering and laughing, 


nd drifting away to the lake-side, or to the 


- helter of the trees, or back to their homes; 


. 0 inconsiderable number, however, entered 
e court itself, until it 


became quite 


rowded. 
" Now is my time," said I to Hal. 


What for, my son ? " asked he. 


Io slit the prisoner's cords," I replied. 
“Thad almost forgotten him," said Hal, 


in the midst of all this tomfoolery. Yes, 


ow Is your time; but be careful, Jan. I 


ill wait here for you. You will manage it 


ter alone.” 
It should be easily done in a bustle like 


lat.“ and I nodded towards the court and 
ien entered it, slowly, painfully, for I 


as vet very lame. The people made way 


or me, and, for the most part, treated me 


| Ith great respect; but, although I searched 
є apartment everywhere, no trace of the 

soner and his guards, nor of the paba, 
uld I find. The prisoner had been removed 
‘his cell and the paba had retired to his 
vn quarters. 

8 You are disappointed, Jan,” said Hal, as I 
"ped back again. 
"Verg q replied. “It seemed such a 

Te chance. But we cannot leave the poor 
‘low, I must keep my word." 


= What say you, then, to a breakfast in the 
ra 
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open?  Look!—many of the people are 
making quite a picnic of it under the trees. 
We could follow their example. Then they 
couldn't take him away without our know- 
ledge." 

* Breakfast or no breakfast, I shall not 
return until they bring him out. We must 
help him, Hal. We cannot let him go to so 
fearful a death without lifting a finger to save 
lim." 

* We can save him all the better, Jan, if we 
get a bit o' breakfast ’’—a practical remark 
with which I could do no other than agree. 
The excitement through which I had passed, 
the eagerness to keep the promise which I 
had made, the weakness from which I still 
suffered as the result of my wound, and the 
want of food —for it was long past the usual 
hour for our morning meal—all combined to 
unnerve me and make me tremulous; and a 
hearty breakfast would go far to set me right 
again. 

There was no demur to serve the meal in 
the open. It was waiting already in our 
chamber, and, upon our wish being made 
known, the attendant brought it up imme- 
diately and laid it in the shade under the 
nearest group of trees. 

Before we had finished our repast the 
people began to gather once more in front of 
the portico; and, as we rose to our feet, we 
became aware of a disorderly procession 
approaching along the road. The Aztecs 
were coming for their victim. They were 
all armed to the teeth. The fiercest among 
them was their leader, the man who had 
stood by the side of the paba during the 
trial of the prisoner. The Indians of our 
own community circled about them, pestered 
them with questions, kept up a running 
comment on their arms, and mien, and 
gestures, and laughed in an utterly callous 
manner about the doom of the man whom 
they had come to carry away. In a close 
group the Aztecs advanced, but without order, 
each man stepping where and as he would, 
scurcely deigning to notice their light-hearted 
neighbours. Hal aud I attracted more 
attention. The leader in particular favoured 
us with many glances. The hatred of his 
heart gleamed in his eyes. We were white 
men-—tbat was suflicient for him; and he 
would have gladly returned with three victims 
to the dreaded Huitzilopoctli instead of one. 
The god was ravenous, and such like sacrifices 
were peculiarly acceptable and extremely 


rare. 
*'lhere's an ugly look on that fellow's 


face, Jan,” said Hal. 

“Too ugly by half for our comfort if ever 
he should get the upper hand— which God 
forbid ! " said I earnestly. 

“Amen !” answered Hal, in tones so deep 
that the bystanders glanced at him with a 
questioning nervousness. 

They came to the portico. The people 
clustered about them. The leader disappeared 
through the doors and reappeared with the 
Spaniard. The two guards were still with 
him, but they retired as soon as the Aztecs 
took him in charge. His hands were yet tied 
behind him. His face was haggard, drawn 
with lines of pain, and very pale; his eves 
seemed to have grown larger during the last 
few hours, and there was a scared look in 
them like the lcok in the eyes of a deer at. 
bay when the yell of the hounds is ringing 
within the coppice; his whole figure was. 
limp and inclined to fall together. and he 
had to keep calling himself buck to an 
upright position by little nervous starts. I 
pitied him. Oh, how I pitied him! Once. 
his eyes fell upon me with a look of reproach 
that cut me to the heart; but, as yet, I saw 
no way to help him. My knife was ready, 
and my hand upon it, but I could see no 
chance of secretly severing his bonds, and to 
have done so openly would bave availed bim 

(To be continued.) 
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nothing and might have ruined Hal and 
me. 
The opportunity came, however, unex- 
pectedly and accidentally, just as they were 
prepared for lenving. The attendant, when 
he brought up the breakfast, left undrawn the 
curtain that covered the entrance to the 
chamber. This had disquieted Vel—this, 
and our prolonged absence. Somehow he 
had managed to slip his collar. He came 
sniting and gliding up the stairways, in 
search of us. A woman, standing at the 
head of the stairways, saw him and screamed, 
causing every head to turn toward her; the 
next moment Vel bounded out, and, scenting 
me across the crowd, sprang between the 
people in my direction, whining in his 
pleasure at finding me. 

Instantly all was confusion. The people 
scattered partially, and partially huddled 
together, shouting; and weapons were 
drawn. Where the prisoner was the press 
was thickest, and I slipped in and ran the 
edge of my knife, unobserved, along the cords, 
at the same time bringing my lips to his 
ear and whispering, “Your hands are free. 
Watch your chance and make the most of 
it.” I was out of the press again immedi- 
ately, and, even as I withdrew, Vel rubbed 
himself against my leg and purred with 
great satisfaction. I had a spare leash 
in my pocket, with which I soon secured 
him, The crowd assumed its natural con- 
dition; but all the people gave me and my 
big cat & wide berth as we accompanied the 
Aztecs toward the bridge. 

The bridge crossed the barranca at a 
sharp angle. The opposite ledge wag 
considerably lower than the rocky recess 
which we had traversed in company with 
the Aztecs and their prisoner, and a long 
way below the top of the cliff out of which 
the recess was formed indeed, the barranca 
was impassable by a bridge except from the 
recess itself. "The bridge was constructed of 
rough and almost undressed timber—two 
huge tree-trunks placed purallel-wise, the in- 
tervening space occupied by split branches 
closely arranged like the rungs of a ladder. 
A low and flimsy handrail ran along either 
side. | 
When the Aztecs came to the bridge they 
were obliged to break up into couples, and to 
cross it two and two. Three couples went 
first, then the leader and the prisoner side 
by side, followed by other three couples. The 
Indians had clustered about the edge of the 
barranca to watch them across. Hal and I 
were standing on one side, with Vel held in—- 
Hal apparently unconcerned, and I follow- 
ing the Spaniard with sad eyes and beating 
heart, wondering whether, after all, he would 
manage to escape the hateful and dreaded 
sacrifice. 

Suddenly there was a commotion in the 
middle of the bridge. The Spaniard had 
released his arms; they were clasped about 
the leader of the Aztecs; the two were 


swaying to and fro between the rails. It was 
a desperate death struggle. Like two furies 
wrestled. All fear had left the 


they 
Spaninrd's face. He had his adversary ina 


strong grip and felt that he would win. A 
grim smile, the smile of a triumph that 
meant his own destruction also, had re- 
placed the expression of fear. The fear was 
transferred to the face of the Aztec as he felt 
the Spaniard's overmastering power. ‘Those 
before turned to their leader's help; those 
behind rushed toward them. But they 
were both too late. The Spaniard had 
forced his foe right over the rail; with а 
steady pressure he bent him backward ; they 
fell together, the Spaniard on the top: 
through the rail they crashed and over the 
edge, and down they went, clasping each 
other, into the depths, and were dashed to 
death on the rocks below. 
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A QUARREL IN THE SIXTH: A SCHOOL STORY. 


Lgs the whole of the time while Appleby 
had been occupied in his perilous task, 
Jordan had whimpered and cried like a 
frightened child; and even when he was 
drawn within the window and set down 
safely on the floor, he evidently could not 
rid his mind of the idea that he was still in 
danger, and clinging on to that lofty ridge. 
“You leave me alone," he sobbed, when 
they tried to chafe his hands or get him to 
swallow brandy ; “ you leave me alone— you'll 
only make me fall. What does Appleby 
want to come out and touch me for? He 
only wants to throw me off— There! I know 


"Ger ОР!” 
сео 
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I shall fall, and I shall be dashed to pieces ! 
I know I shall!” | 

He began to cry again, and covered his face 
with his bands. 

The burly constable again murmured some- 
thing about his being“ hobstinit."' 

“His nerve is all gone," said Mr. Morley; 
"he's quite hysterical. It was evident he 
was at the far end when you got to him, 
Appleby. Youdid it splendidly! You saved 
his life; you undoubtedly gaved his life! 

“Oh, it wasn’t 80 difficult,” murmured 
Appleby, who had now recovered himself, 
and who blushed uncomfortably under the 
master's encomiums. 

“1 call it plook," repeated the other con- 
stable. " 

„And "im so hobstinit,” 

e. | 
р. Ар!” whispered Pollitt and Dixey 
rie let on to the other fellows,” said 
Appleby to them, aside; “ I don t think they 
could see much from below—don’t let on to 
ee Oh, shan’t we, though!” said Pollitt, 


chimed in the 


witha grin. Ob, no; not by no means! Of 
nat!” | | 
Mr. Morley was still dealing with the 


rate Jordan. 
FE 9 come!" said he sharply; “you 
must rouse yourself ! You must rouse your- 
self !—and we must go down.“ 
Still Jordan erouched and whimpered on 
oor. 
Jc x up!" eried Mr. Morley, taking him 
he arm. 
mg Let me alone,” sobbed Jordan; “ you'll 
only throw me over, and I shall be killed. 
Dll confess everything if . vou won't throw 
me over. Теге! I'll confess everything, I 
will !—It was I who set the museum on fire— 
Don't throw me over! Don't kill те—ГЇЇ 
tell you everything—I set it on tire because 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE END OF IT. 


Litchfield got me a licking, and I wanted to 
burn his things—and I tried to put the 
blame on Hutton—and I saved that book 
because I thought I could get money for 
ita? 

Appleby started, and stared intently at 
him. 
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* —Yes, I did, and I kept it until I was 
hard up for money to pay Jim Lynch, and 
then I thought —that is, I didn't want to 
give my name, and I gave Hutton's, and the 
book was sent to him—and I got it again, 
and sold it—and it was five pounds to pay 
Lynch—no, I mean fifteen shillings -and 
Lynch is coming for the money—and he'll 
push me off the roof—keep him off me— 
keep Appleby off me—and Hutton !— Hutton 
ll want to kill me now—keep them off me! 
There! ГІ tell all, if you'll keep them off 
me!" 

He grovelled on the floor and cried and 
kept his eyes covered with his hand. He 
poured out fresh incoherent confessions: his 
dealings with Jim Lynch; his smuggling 
drink into the school; his thefts; and in 
particular that last theft of the cricket 
money—the whole miserable recital. 

They got him downstairs at length and 
put him to bed in the infirmary, where he 
lay for some days in a fever caused by 
exposure and fright. He recovered health, 
but not nerve—or shall we say impudence — 
enough to face his companions. He left 
Barford within a week, to the infinite relief 
of all. 

* Did you know Jordan had gone? " said 
Appleby, as he stood by the bed where Hutton, 
much bandaged about the head, but rapidly 
recovering, lay at his ease. It was the first 
interview between the two since the—the 
accident, for hitherto the doctor had sternly 
denied all visitors to the patient. Hutton was 
looking rather queerly at Appleby, and 
Appleby was looking rather shamefacedly at 
Hutton. 

Jordan gone?” said Hutton. “No?” 

“ Не has—and — and, look here! I've been 
an awful fool, old chap ! " 


Appleby’s voice faltered. Then he pour: 
forth the story of Jordan's confession (whit 
had been written down and signed before b: 
left, by the bye), and of how it had comet 
be made. 

„But don't you suppose,” cried Appleby é 
he wound up. “that that had anything toà 
with my calling myself a fool. Directly I 
said those beastly things, I knew I was on: 
I knew they weren't true all the time; bi 
I'd lost my temper, and—and I apologise- 
and I'm going to tell all the fellows hor : 
was that your head got hurt-——” 

“No, you won't," said Hutton gruffly. s 
gripping hold of Appleby's hand; “І wast 
a beast of a temper, too, and wanted a litte 
of my blood letting out. Don't say алойе 
word about it, Ap; it's all right." 

He smiled grimly under his bandages {mz 
over the bedclothes. | 

“Well, you're a trump to say thst- 
Appleby began.. | 

"Shut up— Here comes the doctor; + 
said he was coming this morning." 

„Well, how are we?“ inquired the depp 
little surgeon, as he pranced into the rae 
set down his hat, and came up to the bel 
“Looking better, eh? Yes, I think & 
Pulse, eh?” He felt it. Oh, yes: dott 
well; have you up soon—only you mut 
go banging yourself about in this way 8 
— must, he?” turning to Appleby. " By 
bye, how did it happen? I never seemed“ 
get to the rights of it.“ | & 

“I had a whole pile of books іп my 4 
began Hutton slowly, while Appleby fut 
somewhat, “ and—er—it was 
corridor— and I must have lost my balant- 
somehow— and came down with my hes! © 
those steps——”’ 


„He says he lost his balance," interop y 


Appleby determinedly ; “but that was 
ceause--—" E 

“Doctor!” cried Hutton sharply. 7 
knows nothing about it. He was right 2 
side the study, and thinks he knows 8 nu 
about what went on outside as I do; sir 
AS — 9 


" There! there!“ said the little doch i 


darkish in EI. 


"Tto! 
ET 
[ve | 
luck! 

li: 
Dri 
шу 


EUR 


“I can’t have you exciting yourself in 0... 


Way. 


for it; and, after all, what does it mat P 
“ Just what I say," chimed in Hid A 
a grin at Appleby ; “ the worst of this febe . 
doctor, he does know so much.” nd 
“There! say no more, say no more.“ 
the doctor. 
And no one ever did. 


I think 1 must take the patients] > 
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WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


“не black-fellows have picked up the 
thrack," eried the trooper exultingly. 

. ^Itold you they would! Afther thim now! 
I'd be glad of the chanst to go meeself, but 


seit: Dye business at the Coort House— worse 


And 2 
(зз 


* from the bush. 


„7 адап. 
% Once they got а good start they're shure to 


i e Oh, 
г. drawing a deep breath. 


d must have. 
all. and yet they read them as if they were 


x. print." 


© mighty sharpener of the intellects. 


„ unlar-r-n3 as much as iver it lar-r-ns! 
the bhoys first come they're as sharp as 
„+ Needles, but, afthur a couple of years of 
. ceevilisation, they get slack, and I've got to 
z send them 


. life. 
> 'possum than ate the foinest dinner of roast 


. coming 


luck і” 
The search-party melted away as if by 


magic. The trooper stood listening in- 
tently. At last а long, long cry rang out 


“That’s Dick," he cried, beaming. It 
means that he’s picked up the footprints 
It’s all plain sailing now, honey. 


‘win. They'll find the little girl before 


nightfall, niver fear.“ 
isn't it wonderful," Annie said, 


“What eyes they 
I couldn't see the footmarks at 


„That's because ye're not a Queensland 
black, honey, used to thrackin’ wild animals 
"from ye’re cradle, and knowing уе get 


no dinner unless ye catch it, which is a 
We talk 


‚ of the blessings of ceevilisation, but, shure, it 
Wan 


back and foind some more. 
They're ready enough to come, for they 


41 think it grand to be attached to the police- 
station and wear uniform, although the 


i. boots is a thrial. 


But, afthur a bit, they 


grow dull and begin to weary for the wild 
They'd rather go out and catch a wild 


beef. 
"Johnny and Dicky have been with me 


„ Wan year, and they're splindid thrackers 


still. Itook Johnny with me when we went 
. afthur that Orton, who robbed the gold-dust 
| across the Ranges; maybe you 
remimber? Well, Johnny, he took in the 
lay of the соопту at a glance, and wanst 
‚һе had picked up the footprints he was otf 


through dinse timber counthry, looking as if 
it had never been thramped over since Adam 


was a bhoy ; but his ote saw crushed leaves 
and bruised mosses where feet һай passed 


before us, and, in less than an hour, we came 


ye coould have cried parsnips. 


` fellow 


upon our gintleman in a swate sleep, curled 


inside a hollow tree like a 'possum, and it's 


meeself as had the handcuffs on him before 


"Another toime we went afther that 
Thorpe, who'd bin shticken up 
passengers on the road across the Ranges, 
ind giving a dale of throuble. Wan the 
bhoys once got on his thrail they were afthur 
him like bloodhounds. Away they wint 
across sandy plains, where the wind was for 
ver changing the surface, smoothing it over 
15 a mother smoothes the bedelothes with 
aer hand, yet they niver lost sight of the 
votprints. On they wint, we afthur thim; 
vud a pretty dance they led us—plunging 
| uto wather, tearing across dinse scrub, 
atun’ out on roads covered with the marks 
of min and horses, but niver a moment con- 
| vunding them with Thorpe’s footprints ; 
‘ving on, and on, and on like bloodhounds, 
C ran him to earth. ’Twas grand, I 
vell ye!” 

While the trooper was indulsing in these 
xating reminiscences, to which Annie paid 
‘ut scant attention, Will and Bob were 
ollowing close on the trackers’ heels, observ- 
hg their every movement with breathless 
uterest. They were not looking for Pussy's 
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CHAPTER XVI.—LO^ST IN THE BUSH. 


little footprint. now. They were on the 
track of the man who had come straight out 
of the bush, had climbed the fence and 
made for Pussy's house, had entered it, 
and had come out again with hesitating, 
shuffling steps—the steps of a man swaying 
under an unaccustomed burden. This man 
had crossed the creek, had plunged into the 
thick timbered country on the opposite side, 
and had forced his way through the dense 
scrub. Here the broken twigs, the fallen 
leaves, the indications here and there that 
an obstinate creeper had been pushed away 
by a hand, all conspired to assure the black- 
fellows that they were on the right track. 


We must now return to Pussy. Annie had 
laid her down on her little bed, strictly en- 
joining her not to stir, and, the day being 
hot, Pussy saw no reason to disobey the 
command, She lay cuddling her bush dolly 
—a rabbit stutfed by Will, to which Annie 
had added the attraction of a pair of pink 
worsted eyes-—and singing little nursery 
rhymes in her childish piping treble. She 
had just completed “The House that Jack 
Built," and was hesitating whether to begin 
on “Cock Robin” or on “Ten Little 
Niggers,” when a footstep resounded outside. 
Pussy was sufliciently a child of the bush to 
recognise at once that the step was not that 
of Will, or Bob, or Annie. But she did not 
feel afraid. Why should she? No one had 
ever been unkind to Pussy in ull her little 
life. 

A face looked in at the door. It wasn't a 
nice face, Pussy reflected, although its 
owner was doing his utmost to render it 
engaging by the execution of a facial dis- 
tortion meant for a seductive smile. Then 
a hand was stretched out, and Pussy’s 
mouth watered on seeing that it was full of 
lollies. 

* You shall have ’em all if you'll come 
with me.” Ben said couxingly. 

Something—-was it her good angel ?—re- 
minded Pussy of Annie's command not to 
stir; but, with those lollies staring her in 
the face, the exercise of virtue seemed well- 
nigh impossible. Annie might scold, rea- 
soned the spoilt child, but brother Will 
would be sure to take her part. This reflec- 
tion decided her, and, sitting up in bed, the 
greedy little girl stretched out her hand for 
the coveted lollies. 

She was quite unprepared for the next 
move. Ben, after cramming a handful of 
sweetmeats into her mouth, caught her up 
bodily in his arms and made for the door. 

"Oh—h-—h'!"sereumed Pussy. But Ben’s 
big hand was over her mouth in a moment, 
and no one heard her complaint savs a few 
ningpies who flew up from the ground. 

Ben lost no time in getting down to the 
creek. After wading a few yards down 
stream, he scrambled up the bank and 
plunged into the bush. This was no easy 
task, and fragments of Pussy's clothing were 
left floating in the bushes. As he went on 
the scrub grew denser. Prickly shrubs and 
keen-edged creepers scratched and tore his 
coat, and at times he was stuck fast in a 
tangle of strong grasses. Pussy cried dis- 
mally, for blood was streaming from her 
little bare arms and legs, but Ben paid no 
heed to her lamentations. АШ his energies 
were bent on getting through this bit of 
heavily timbered country and putting a good 
barrier between himself and the Glen. When 
they emerged from the thicket upon a small 
mud flat, sparsely covered with mango- 
bushes dud a few old clumps of swamp grass, 


Ben set the child down. ou must walk 
now, young un," he said peremptorily. 

“Таке meto brother Will. Oh, please take 
me to brother Will," Pussy said tearfully. 

“Stop that snivellin'," Ben said harshly. 
«ГИ throw yer into the Creek if yer don't 
behave." And, half dead with terror, the 
child obeyed. 

The two went on side by side till they 
reached а bend of the Creck. Here Ben 
lifted Pussy in his arms and waded across. 
They repeated this several times in the 
course of this long, terrible journey. Pussy’s 
feet were blistered and cut and swollen, but 
she dared not utter a complaint. 

Ben never paused till he had got across a 
big gully (where fern-trees grew in wild pro- 
fusion) and bad climbed up a hill on the 
opposite side. Then he flung himself on 
the ground and chuckled gleefully. Those 
blokes ’d never think of coming so far. 
They'd know a kid of that size couldn't 
make her way through that dense scrub with 
conrse grasses und creepers reaching up 
above her head. He could just fancy how 
they'd go rushing about—always looking in 
the wrong place. And as the picture rose 
before his mind's eye he laughed aloud. 

* Well, young un, what do you think of 
this ?" he inquired sportively. 

So firsty. I'm so firsty," Pussy said plain- 
tively. 

Ben's brow darkened. He was sick of the 
kid's whimpering. It warn't so bad for her 


as it had been for him in prison by long 
Then a better 


chalks. Let her be firsty. 
spirit. prevailed. He didn't want to harm 
the kid. He hadn't got nothing agen her. 


He only wanted to give that bloke Aylmer a 
scare. He thoroughly hated him! After 
hiding for a night, he'd take her round to the 
old woman's and she could blackmail Will 
for the pretended rescue. He'd take precious 
good care to be back in Melbourne by that 
time. He reflected exultingly that the story 
of his adventure with the kid would greatly 
enhance his reputation in the“ Push." 

“No firsty. I'm so firsty," poor Pussy ven- 
tured to say aguin. 

“Well, I'll try and get yer some water. 
Stop here till I come back," he said, not un- 
kindly. And Pussy gave а wan little 
smile. 

When Ben had gone she sat down under a 
big spreading fern-tree and viewed pityingly 
her poor little torn legs. There was an in- 
toxicating odour ull around her evolved from 
the bushes, and the heat, and the many 
blossoms. She began to feel drowsy, and, 
after listening a little while to the humming 
of the insects and the erackling of mysterious 
branches, she fell fast asleep. 

When she awoke, she did not try to get 
up. She had often fallen asleep under a 
tree, or had lain curled up watching 
the movements of some tiny creeping 
insects, and making up stories about how 
Mrs. Ant was hurrying home to boil the 
billy for Mr. Ant’s tea, and the children 
Were scurrying after her because she had 
promised them some Johnny cakes. But 
after a little time she grew tired of lying 
there alone, so she called out in a drowsy 
little voice— 

" Bob! T'se wake now, Bob.” 

But Bob did not reply. At last she decided 
to raise lier small self to her feet and trot 
back to the hut. But when she looked 
around her there was no hut to be seen. 
Then there flashed upon her the remem- 
brance of her journey through thé-bush. 

Poor little Pussy! She had never heard 
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any of the dreadful stories which bush 
children lovcd to whisper about men being 
lost in the gloomy gum-forests and all search 
being in vain, and then, long, long afterwards, 
some wandering horseman lighting by 
chance upon a rusty knife, a tin pannikin, a 
white skull, and a heap of bleached bones. 
But Nature has a language of her own, and 
from it Pussy had learned to fear the lonely 
bush, 

It was all shadow around her, but just 
beyond the sunlight was playing on the 
trees, and it looked light, and bright, and 
clear. She jumped up and trotted off as 
fast as her poor, weary little legs would 
carry her. It seemed as if the hut must be 
lying there out in that patch of sunshine, 
and that Will, and Annie, and Bob were all 
waiting for her home-coming. But when 
she came out into the sunshine there was 
no hut to be seen: only the bush rolling on, 
and on, and on—a level mass of trees. 
Poor Pussy began to sob bitterly. She felt 
so dreadfully small, all alone in that great, 
sombre framework of trees. She began to 
run, but that did no good. Her little feet 


A TALE OF DACOITY IN THE IRRAWADDY DELTA. 


RESENTLY I heard the welcome sound of 
p whistling ; the familiar notes of Kipling's 
„On the Road to Mandalay " struck upon my 
ear, and I knew that Percy had arrived. I 
got up to greet him. 

“ Гуе been pretty quick, haven't I?" he 
said. “I went down with the tail of the ebb, 
and came back with the flood; the tides 
couldn't have fitted in more conveniently. 
Phew! but it was hot. I’ve got a thirst on 
me that is simply raging," and he threw 
himself into the nearest chair and called for 
a drink. 

“ And what did you discover at the scene 

of the crime? " I asked, pleased to see him 
in so genial а mood. 
E Oh, nothing of note: {е usual 
ingredients, you know— water, jungle, and 
mud. I took that luckless hawker with me, 
and he guided me into mid-stream, pointed to 
nn eddy, and said, ‘ That’s the place where I 
was dacoited. Having thus complied with 
the exigencies of red-tape, I told the men to 
paddle me back to Pouktan.“ | 

“Then, for all that you actually did, you 
might equally well have waited here for the 
‘scene of the crime’ to be brought past the 
bungalow by the tide,” I said, with a laugh. 

“ Exactly, old man; and, do you know that 
I wasn’t back three minutes before I lighted 
upon what I think will turn out to be an 
important clue.” И 

“Then I suppose it will now only be a 
matter of a few more minutes before U Yoh 
is arrested," I hazarded, rather glad of this 

early opportunity of airing my local 
knowledge. | 

For a moment Percy stared at me in 
astonishment, and then burst out into a loud 
guffaw. | | 

« Why, U Yoh is an old josser of seventy 
or thereahouts—in fact, the patriarch of the 
village and he's the richest man in the place 

to boot. You must have noticed a large 
house with a corrugated-iron roof, next door 
to the Jiquor-shop ; well, that is his. Every 
sear he spends in charity alone about three 
Himes the amount that was swagged last 
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soon grew too tired to run, and she just 
crept on from tree to tree, sobbing as she 
went, and sometimes calling out in a 
frightened little voice for her brother Will. 

The sun went down suddenly, the air grew 
cooler, and the darkness began to creep: 
through the land. There was nothing near 
her save a few black crows flapping heavily 
from tree to tree. Their hideous croaks 
filled poor little Pussy's soul with terror. 
She went staggering on, crying piteously, 
stumbling over creeper-intertwined rocks, 
and getting her poor little legs cut and 
pricked by the thorny scrub. 

As the darkness deepened, her terror grew 
to the verge of madness. She shrieked 
aloud, beating her little hands against the 
trees in impotent wrath against the cruel 
Fate that set her in this lonely spot. After 
a time she grew too frightened to serenm or 
even tomove! All around was horror, terror, 
and mystery. The bush was full of strange 
sounds, strips of white bark hung rustling 
from the melancholy gums. Every now and 
then the scream of some night-hawk would 
chill the blood in her veins. She began to 

(To be continued.) ' 


MY SERVANT LOOGALAY : 


By M. C. Conway POOLE. 


PART II. 


night. The poor old fellow tottered over 
the first thing this morning to report that 
his boat was missing. Surely you don't want 
this estimable old gentleman arrested simply 
because some bad hats stole his boat and 
then went off in it to commit a dacoity ? ” 

I shook my head. 

„Bot, say, old chap,” he continued, ** how 
on earth did you know whose boat it was ? ” 

“Oh, easily enough. Your man Michael 
was told when he went down to see it. 
Michael told Loogalay, and Loogalay told 
me." | 

“Апа then it stiuck you that the owner 
of the boat was probably concerned in the 
dacoity, eh?” 

"Oh, no! that was Loogalay's theory 
entirely.“ 

Percy jumped up excitedly from his chair. 

“No!” he exclaimed, “and he a native 
of——” He stopped short and sat down 
again, for at that very moment Loogulay 
came up with a tray and glasses. 

Loogalay apologised for his dilatoriness. 

* Master own boy," he explained to Percy, 
“plenty busy laying breakfast, so I bringing 
peg to master." 

Percy held out his tumbler to be filled. 
“By the way, Loogalay, have you been down 
yet to see the boat which they found while I 
was away?"  Loogalay met this query with 
another interrogatory—a habit of his when 
he wished to convey an unusually intense 
negative. 

„What for I go look, master? Every day I 
seeing plenty boat; I doing plenty too many 
works in my master’s room.” 

Perhaps I was mistaken, but I could have 
sworn that a complacent smile of latent ex- 
ultation flitted momentarily across Percy's 
face; but the next instant he had buried his 
face in his glass. Putting down the tumbler 
with a sigh of contentment, he asked me to 
allow him to make use of Loogalay, as his own 
servants were otherwise engaged. To this I 
of course readily assented. “I want to get 
that bag formally identified," he explained. 
Then, turning to Loogalay, he asked him to 


be afraid of using her eyes lest she sho: d 

sce — Something she could not put a ni |. „у 

to her fear—something dreadful lurki f preci 

between the dark trunks. Then theme: | р 

rose, and white patches showed under t È frp 

trees, making the surrounding blacks] jj. 

more terrible and revealing the ghis;[ Fer 

gleam of white, bleached trunks, torture ры 

into fantastic shapes by the fierce hot wind: inter, 

It seemed to Pussy's delirious fancy thi} gen: 

long white skeleton arms were stretch. | yok, 

out to clutch her hair, and monstrous ie | gri; 
and limbs were moving slowly—slor: iol 

towards her. They were only the brant: ! «p 

and gnarled roots of gum- trees. but to i^ |. ygn 

excited imagination they resembled af н 

of malignant fiends. Then all of a sed! f 4.4) 
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and this was too much—oh, quite too mut. 44. 
for her little heart to bear. She beat: | «4 

run and to scream again. She ran, & | ү, 
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go and fetch Moung Pyaw, the hast: "y 
from the enting-house in which be *] iy, 
putting up. 1 
This simple request had a surprising e, I 
upon the usually willing Loogalay. р 
brow clouded perceptibly, the lines v Lr 
face puckered up, and he put tp his bz: I. 
to his head with a whimper of pan. (ү au 
"Ino know to that man; I got p" Dr 
danger headaches ; to-day very hot ба. 0 i ja 
please, master, kindly 'scuse." „Р? 
Far from being annoyed, Percy apes "4 
seemed pleased at this display of lazne | ni 
** Very well, you can send my syce inste: ier 

he said, with a sympathetic smile at Leo a. 
who hastily retired, evidently not 4 i ES 
gratified at the concession. NU таң 
It was not long before lery5 7] it: 
came up to say that breakfast was ^ | 5; 
He volunteered the information that oe 5 
had ропе to bed with а severe headac m Ши 
lost no time in following Percy down "| x. 
dining-room on the ground floor. 90 8 ^d 
feeling a trifle peckish after my lone? | ug 
on the verandah. КЕТУ Is 
During breakfast the syce who M DUO 
commissioned by Loogalay pee E 
Moung Pyaw, and Percy sent out hee o 
the hawker was to wait until breakit 1 1 * 
over. Shortly after it was announce EL 
“Chinaman Ashoke " was also “21% | 


side, desirous of an interview Wer E 
great rice-purebasing Thükin "Lin ; 
ühmyo." I had not the MARNE 
as to what had induced this Ce | | 
honour me with a visit; nor velint 
further enlightened by Percy 5 e 
that he жаз U Yoh's next-door nete 
the keeper of the local liquor-shoP. ds 
Breakfast ended апа the К ims 
Perey suggested that I should eee 
so Ashoke ш das 
in. Leaving his elastic-sided alr. 
in the doorway, calm 
stood before n awkwardly tidal 
soft felt hat in his hands; E gini 
the pouch which he kept in » ОЕ р 
extracted from it a greasy piece 


This he slowly spread out and handed to me, 
with the bland. smile which is a national 
attribute of the Chinaman. I glanced at this 
precious document, and saw that it was in 
Burmese ; but the writing was too atrocious 
for me, with my limited knowledge of the 
language, to decipher, so I passed it on to 
Percy for translation. 

Percy studied the scrawl with evident 
interest. “It is a petition asking for pay- 
ment of a bill,” he said. No wonder he 
took down his pigtail; Chinamen are not as 
a rule polite to ‘ foreign devils’ without some 
good cause.“ 

" But I haven't bought anything from the 
man," I gasped. 

“He doesn't pretend that you have; but 
healleges that your man Loogalay stood treat 
at his shop last night; that out of u total of 
eighteen bottles of beer consumed, he only re- 
ceived payment for nine; that he has just heard 
that you are returning to Sabáhmyo to-night, 
and therefore craves the indulgence of being 
paid the sum of six rupees twelve annas for 
the balance of nine bottles, for which act of 
grace he will for ever pray for your long life 
aud prosperity.” 

Now, before leaving Sabáhmyo I had 
especially warned Loogalay to avoid every- 
thing in the form of alcohol during our stay 
at Pouktan. It was really too bad of him 
behaving in this way, and indirectly bringing 
disgrace upon his master. “ So this has been 
the cause of my servant’s headache,’’ I said 
aloud in as offhand a tone of voice as my 
pent-up anger would allow me to assume. 

Percy sat with his head in his hands, 
apparently too absorbed in thought to reply. 

I turned to the Chinaman: “ My servant 
probably had not enough money to pay for 
all the beer, and intended to pay the rest the 
next day,” I hazarded, with a loyal wish that 
Loozalay had not been guilty of any high- 
handed proceedings. 

“Ino tink he pay to-day, mastah. Last 
night he asker, How many bottlee we dlink? 
I say, How many bottlee you see on table?’ 
Then he say, ‘I see aiteen (18), but I dlunk 
man, and dlunk mans he see doublee, so I pay 
rou arf siteen bottlee. Then he 'buse, and 
no pay other nine bottlee; his tour flend too, 
velly dlunk, mastah.” 

And who were his four friends?“ inter- 
rupted Percy— who had now woke up from his 
reverie—with a smile at Loogalay’s practical 
application of the Inverted Middle. 

Ashoke named them. They were Po Sin, 
Gawya, Po Khin, and Aung Ban. 

Percy’s fist came down with a bang upon 
the table. “I wish you would do me a 
favour, old chap," he said to me in a tone of 
suppressed excitement, ** and that is to leave 
this affair to me, and not to express surprise 
at anything, however idiotie, that I may 
say or do." 

I signified that I left the matter entirely 
in his hands. 

*“ Now look here, Ashoke,” he said; you'll 
find yourself in a nice hole if you can't prove 
what you say." 

The Chinaman intimated that he had 
witnesses. Why,the man with the bandaged 
arm, who was at that very moment sitting in 
front of the bungalow, was present during the 

dispute ; did the Thákin wish to question 
him ? 

Percy promptly called out for Moung Pyaw. 
The hawker, who carried his mutilated arm 
in а sling, came forward and seated himself 
upon the threshold of the doorway. Yes, he 
had witnessed the dispute between the 
Chinaman and а Kula-teng (А Kula-teng is 
4n Indo-Burman), but he, personally. had 
left the liquor-shop while the altercation 
was still in progress, and he did not care to 
incur the risk of being mixed up in a row; 
besides, he wanted to get away to catch the 
ebb tide. 
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It was well that Percy had warned me; 
otherwise I should certainly have expressed 
my astonishment at the disproportionate 
amount of interest which he evinced over a 
few bottles of beer, for which I, at any rate, 
was willing to pay, even if my servant was 
not. But what he now proceeded to do 
seemed still more absurd. 

Telling Moung Pyaw to remain where he 
was, he ordered the bewildered Ashoke into 
a corner of the room where he would be com- 
pletely concealed (irony of cireumstances) by 
a Japanese screen. “ Here, take your shoes 
with you," he hissed, sending the alpaca 
shoes spinning across the floor after him 
with a sweep of his foot, for Ashoke had for- 
gotten them in his haste to carry out Percy's 
directions. Understand,“ he continued, 
“that you are not to open your mouth until 
I give you leave; and mind, if you move & 
muscle while you are behind that screen, I'll 
forbid that Devil Feast which you want to 
give next week." He then turned his atten. 
tion to Moung Pyaw, and instructed him how 
he was to point out the half-breed who had 
had the dispute about the beer, should that 
person enter the room. 

“It's all right, old boy," he sang out, 
noticing my ill-concealed amazement at his 
elaborate stage preparations. “A few 
minutes more, and you'll know the reason 
why." 

He touched the call-bell by his side as he 
spoke. As if by clockwork, his Sikh orderly 
appeared, standing at attention“ in the 
doorway that opened on to the covered way 
leading to the servants’ quarters behind the 
bungalow. Percy addressed him in Hindu- 
stani: Send Loogalay here at once—you 
know whom I mean—this Sahib's noker” 
(servant). The orderly saluted, turned 
* right about " on his heels, and disappeared 
to execute the order. 

Percy stationed himself at the side of the 
doorway which the orderly had just vacated, 
directly facing the doorway which was 
occupied by the hawker. Presently I heard 
a footstep—an unsteady, shuflling footstep ; 
and the next moment Loogalay stumbled 
across the threshold. Hedid not see Percy ; 
but his sleep-laden eyes at once met those 
of the hawker. He started slightly. Moung 
Pyaw, with his eyes still riveted upon the 
disconcerted Loogalay, slowly raised his un- 
injured arm and pointed his finger im- 
pressively at him, while he said in clear, 
measured tones: "That is the man, your 
honour.” 

Loogalay faltered; then, overwhelmed 
with confusion, he swerved to one side with 
averted eyes—to find himself confronted by 
Percy, who, with one long, keen, penetrating 
glance, laid his two hands sternly on his 
shoulders and said: *Iknow all; the game 
is up, young man.” 

Loogalay's face turned ashy grey and his 
knees shook together in his terror. For a 
moment he rocked to and 'ro, while the 
phlegmatic Karen blood that was in his 
veins was striving for a mastery over the 
hysterical impulses bequeathed to him by 
his Madrassi father. But in vain. With a 
low wail he sank on the floor and clasped 
Percy round the legs, weeping and moaning 
and covering his feet with kisses. ‘ Yes,” 
continued Percy, in cold, icy tones, Last 
night, in company with Po Sin, Gawya, Po 
Khin, and Aung Ban, you ——”’ 

. “ Mercy, master, mercy!" shrieked the 
squirming Loogalay,“ and I telly everything." 
He raised his teur-stained face to Percy in 
supplication. 

* Well, tell it then," I snapped, heartily 
sick of all this fuss and ado about а few 
bottles of beer. 

At the sound of my voice Loogalay let go 
of Percy's legs and crawled over to where I 
was standing. There he lay for a while, 
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grovelling at my fest and sobbing as if his 
heart would break. 

“ Master, my father—master, also my 
mother,” he cried. “It not my fault, 
master. Po Sin, he yegging me on to do 
this thing.” 

Percy signed to me not to speak. 

* You haven't yet told your master what 
thing he egged you on to do,"' he roared.* 

* To—to—make dacoit to the hawker.” 
faltered Loogalay, covering his face with his 
hands and weeping more copiously than ever. 

To say that you could have knocked me 
down with a feather would be but a sliglit 
exaggeration. A few minutes previously 
I had been shocked to learn that my servant 
had been carousing. I now had the addi- 
tional mortification of hearing him confess 
to a shameful and hideous crime. I hardly 
dared to look Percy in the face—I, who had 
been the fons ct origo of the marring of his 
quarterly returns. 

It was with a feeling of disgust, almost of 
hatred, that I now listened to the prostrate 
Loogalay as he struggled through a detailed 
account of his misdeeds. It appears that he 
met Po Sin and the others (who were old 
acquaintances of his) in Ashoke’s liquor- 
shop; there they were joined by the hawker, 
who had talked somewhat freely of the 
profits of his business. When he had gone 
Po Sin had suggested following him up and 
robbing him. Not having a boat of their 
own, they had taken the first that came to 
hand, which happened to be U  Yoh's. 
Owing to the fumes of the beer he had but 
the haziest recollection of what subsequently 
occurred. 

Not until Loogalay had been marched off 
in custody was Ashoke permitted to emerge 
from his hiding-place. I gave him some 
backsheesh, and he went away in great glee, 
followed by the equally jubilant Moung 
Pyaw. 

Percy and I were again alone. How on 
earth did you do it?" I said, taking this 
first opportunity of expressing my admiration 
in words. f 

“ Simplest thing in the world,” he replied, 
planking a small piece of purple апа black 
flannel upon the table. See that? Well, I 
found that bit of stuff hanging on to а nail 
that projected from one of the seats of 
U Yoh's boat. Now, last night Loogalay 
was wearing а purple and black flannel 
lungyi.t Curious, wasn’t it, that a servant 
who considered it fitting to wait upon us at 
dinner in a common flannel /ungyi should 
go to the trouble of decking himself out in a 
costly silk putsoh fora 6 А.м. chota hazari? 
Then his attempt to engineer the arrest of 
U Yoh, whose piety is the talk of the place, 
struck me as being most suspicious. He 
could only have had one object in so doing 
to shield the real culprits; for everyone 
knows that there’s nothing more damaging 
to a case than a false start. But what if he 
had torn his /ungyi skylarking in the boat 
while the crowd were viewing it? Loogalay, 
however, obligingly set my mind at rest on 
this point by denying that he had been 
down to see the boat. But why had he 
been so indifferent to an event which had 
excited the curiosity of the whole village ? 
I sent out another feeler, and asked him to 
call the hawker. He didn't seem to relish 
the prospect of meeting him, and he ske- 
daddled into his bed the moment he foresaw 


* Percy did not want Loogalay to tell him: he was 
well aware that statements of accused persons to police 
officers are not admissible as evidence under the Indian 
coles. 

t Since the British annexation the илии has be- 
come the everyday dress of the Burman.’ It consists 
of a plain strip of cloth, sewn up at the ends, and 
fastened round the waist with n single twist. The 
putsoh, the national dress of the Burmese, is moreelabo- 
rate, and measures four or- ne xn in length: it is 
vow generally reserved for wear on gala occasteus only. 
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that the -hawker was coming up to the 
bungalow. 


“So far my suspicions were confined to 


Loogalay alone; but directly I learnt the 
names of his pals from the Chinaman I 
instinctively felt that I had spotted the whole 
gang, for all four of them are notorious bad 
hats. Then, when the hawker came in and 
said he had met the party in the liquor- 
shop, I saw everything as clear as a pike- 
staff: the improvised pursuit of the hawker 
in the first boat that came to hand, the 
absolutely wanton mutilation of their victims, 
and the reckless abandonment of the boat 


A TRAITOR'S 


Tus up my abode on the slopes of Etna, 

near the ancient city of Catania, I had 
filled my portfolio with picturesque torsos, 
sketches of mountain gorges, and snow-clad 
summits, materials for that great picture of 
“Life in Italy " certain to be hung on the 
line at the Academy and to confound for 
ever my envious detractors. 

At the “Grand Hotel de Catania” I had 
made the acquaintance of two young fellows 
from Oxford who were taking advantage of 
the Long Vacation for a prolonged tour in 
Italy. They were jolly companions, with 
plenty of money and those high spirits 
which one rarely finds aíter twenty-three. 
They had accompanied me in my sketching 
rambles, together we had explored the dis- 
trict of the Selvosa on the middle slopes of 
Etna, where grow the famous chestnut-trees, 
and had spent a night at the monastery of 
S. Nicolo. There the striking countenances 
of some of the older monks had been duly 
utilised in my note-book. 

One day after dinner, when we were talk- 
ing about our next expedition, I mentioned 
that I had heard of a district, rarely visited 
by travellers, whieh, ascending from the 
Piemontana or lower slope of Etna, led into 
a wild and pieturesque country abounding 
in fine views and with & population quaint 
and original. | | 

My proposal to visit this neighbourhood 
was hailed with enthusiasm by my com- 
panions, who had one great advantage over 
me, for they both spoke Italian with fluency 
and correctness. We decided to start the 
next morning, and to render ourselves inde- 
pendent of the villanous food of the inns by 
taking with us an ample supply of provisions, 
go that our beds at night would be the only 

ing we should require. 

One expedition was to be on foot, but we 
decided to hire a stout mule to carry our 
baggage, and his back might furnish an 
occasional relief to any tired member of our 
company. Our good host, to whom we 
communicated our project, with a request to 
keep our rooms for us—for our expedition 
was not intended to extend over three days — 
rather discouraged our plans, on the ground 
that a band of brigands was said to have 
appeared in the vicinity, under a certain 
terrible Carlo Albergo, famous or infamous 
for all sorts of atrocities. But this objection 
only inflamed the ardour of my volatile 
companions. “A brigand, mine host! Why, 
that is the very thing I should like to see. 
But modern civilisation has killed them, and 
I should as soon expect vo be stopped by 


bold Dick Turpin on Shooters Hill. You 


; thinking of a past epoch!” 
ш Eos shook his head witb all the 
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with that tell-tale bag lying in it. These 
were not the acts of men in their sober 
senses; they were the acts of drunken 
maniacs. I saw that I must strike out 
boldly, and that, too, before Loogalay should 
know of Ashoke's visit. So I set the little 
scene which you have just watched, апд the 
puppets didn't work vadiy, did they? You 
know the result: Loogalay, taken completely 
by surprise and haunted by‘an uneasy con- 
science, imagined that the hawker had 
identified him as one of the dacoits ! More- 
over, his nerves were so unstruny from want 
of sleep and his debauch of last night that 
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FATE; OR, А NIGHT WITH THE BRIGANDS. 


By Н. COLEMAN, LL.D. (Oxon). 


CHAPTER I. 


penetration of Lord Burleigh, but ventured 
on no further opposition. As a measure of 
precaution, however, and not that we in the 
least believed in its necessity, we decided to 
deposit with our host our supertluous cash 
and valuables, and only take with us such 
money as might be indispensable. Му coim- 
pamons produced their well-filled purses and 
letters of credit, while I handed in my own 
more modest store. 

The next morning saw us in high spirits 
traversing the picturesque road which leads 
to Mount Etna, some thirty or forty miles 
distant, our very mule, well laden with 
choice eatables, snifling the air in an enjoy- 
able manner, as if enger to get along. A 
sharp walk of five hours brought us to the 
village of Nicolosi, where we began to enter 
the district of Etna proper. We lunched in 
a charming valley hemmed in by vineyards, 
and with a background of dark foliage. 
Here, while taking our final draught of 
Marsala, one of my friends observed: * We 
have spectators of our banquet. Look at 
that head peering out from among the trees.” 

I looked round, and observed a swarthy 
countenance, which instantly disappeared. 
“The brigand!” said the other gaily. 

“ No such luck," was the laughing reply. 
„Some lover waiting to see the young girls 
coming to gather the grapes.“ 

Proceeding on our way, we journeyed 
some miles further on, and then turned off 
to the right, soon leaviny civilisation and 
human life behind us. The country became 
wilder at every step; huge precipices whose 
summits seemed to pierce the sky, deep 
gorges the bottom of which the eye could 
not trace, narrow paths ascending like 
threads along the hills, were all that met 
our view. I seated myself on the trunk of a 
tree and haste ed to transfer to my sketch- 
book a scene su novel and impressive, whilst 
my companions trilled forth the latest 
popular ballad. 

The heat being rather oppressive, we 
lingered some hours in this charming spot, 
and then, as it became cooler, pushed on our 
way, во ав to reach, while it was yet light, 
the small village where we intended to pass 
the night. But our progress was not de- 
stined to be uninterrupted. 

Whilst we were ascending a steep path 
bordered on each side by huge chestnuts, a 
harsh voice was heard in front of us. 
* Down on your faces, or we fire." Instine- 
tively we all looked in front, and observed 
that where the path had, the moment before, 
been solitary and unoceupied, some tive or 
six wild-looking men had suddenly emerged 
from the trees and planted their long guns 
straight at our faces. 


. speedily lost all idea of where we might * 


he collapsed completely and blurted out the 
truth.” ME 


Little remains to be told. Loogalay 
received a free pardon and was made; 
Crown witness. He is now the possessor o! 
a banana-plantation, but it is whispered tha 
the illicit still hidden in an out.-of-the-m: 
corner of his property brings him in тот 
money than the bananas. Po Sm, баку 
Po Khin, and Aung Ban are in the Anda. 
mans, where they are likely to remain, s 
guests of the King-Emperor, for seven 
years to come. 


‘The brigands, then, were a reality, and! 
bitterly regretted our imprudence in makin: 
the expedition without further inqoin. 
There was nothing, however. to be done ít 
the present but to obey their command: 
We dropped to the ground, and the brigant- 
drew nearer. * Throw down your arns. 
said a hoarse voice in the Sicilian patois. 

"We have none," answered my COM 
panion. We are only simple tourists." 

“Then you may rise." 

We did so, and in front of us saw som 
six or seven men. The leader, no les з 
personage than the redoubted Albergo bin 
self, was a tall, striking-looking figure, АГ 
would have been called handsome if a sabri 
wourd right across his cheek, received m y 
encounter with the police, had not given è 
sinister cast to his countenance. He wor 
dark leather breeches, large boots up to Ër 
knee, and а jacket of a material whit. 
nught have been velvet at some prior репо 
of its existence. А long knife on опе side 
and a large pistol on the other, complete! 
his equipment, and in bis hand he bore 0° 
long gun recently levelled at our heads. — 

"Follow us," he said, ‘and тетеп 
that any attempt to escape is death ! 

But, feeling that human nature is des“ 
the chief did not omit to post two of 0 
followers on the road behind us, 80 8 \ 
render any evasion on our part a matter © 
diflieulty. Signifying to us to keep 0% 
him, he descended immediately an almo 
perpendicular path, where every 0 
necessary to prevent one's losing one s 57 
and being dushed to pieces down the m 
pice. Our escort, doubtless familiar E 
the road, seemed to traverse it without i 
difficulty. à 

We kept constuntly varying ОШ 7 0 
now to the left, now to the right. 50 ый 


Absolute silence reigned. Not à S 
spoken, even in а whisper. About on 
we arrived at a small wood, and, ele 
this, came to the side of a deep cavity жЕ! 
at the top, but wicening as it descend ve 
bottom of which 1 could not see. BN 
resembled a sheer precipice; at the bo dr 
which must have been at least 4 11 үч 
feet distant, a bright fire cast à ruddy 6 
on the chalky sides. dow? 
“I hope we are not expected to #0, , 
here," I muttered in a whisper to one ° " 
friends. “Not even a cat or a monkey © 
manage it.” Sd 
But it soon appeared that there di: 
other means of descending, fot n mi 
drew on one side to а corner whete poste 
Was standing half-concealed by 55 ses 
Following our conductor, we observet à r 
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rope attached at one end to a windlass, and 
ut the other to a large basket, which hung 
some five or six feet down the descent. Into 
this primitive conveyance the chief with 
two of his followers entered, and was rapidly 
lowered to the bottom. We were then told to 
enter, and one of the men considerately 
advised us to keep.as much as possible in 
the middle of the basket. It was not, how- 
ever, without a pang of anxiety that I con- 
templated our descent in this airy vehicle, 
but there was no help for it, and, huddling 
together as close as possible in the middle, 
we reached the bottom in safety. 


Author of * Fish and Fishing in Many Waters" “ The Cruise of the Aurora,“ * ete, 


T is related of а prisoner confined in & 
I dungeon by himself that in order to 
while away the weary hours of his captivity 
he tamed a spider, and became so attached to 
it that, on being released, he sorrowed for his 

et. 

: But the seaman on the flagship of the 
North American and West Indian squadron 
could not have had the plea of solitude when 
he tamed a centipede. This hideous and 
poisonous insect was fully six inches in 
length, and armed on each side of the body 
with a number of hooked venomous claws, 
each of which was capable of inflicting & 
painful anl poisoned wound, yet it would 
allow itself to be handled by the seaman 
with impunity. He generally kept it in a 
handkerchief in some damp moss, which he 
placed inside his jumper, taking it out and 
amusing himself by feeding it on cockroaches, 
which abounded in the ship. No remon- 
strance from his messmates on his keeping 
guch a horrid creature was of any use. His 
only reply was that he cared for it as much 
as they did for their pets. At length he 
missed it, and fretted over his loss. Some 
days later one of the hands found the 
wretched thing amongst the mess traps and 
dily killed it. 

s " a boat’s crew found on the beach 
at Aden a recently foaled donkey, and as 
none of the natives owned or claimed it, 
the crew took it on board their ship, the 
Daphne, where it was made а pet of. It was 
taught many comical tricks. Thus, when 
dressed in a suit of marine’s clothing made 
to fit, it would walk along the deck on its 
hind legs, gravely saluting when told to do so, 
raising one of its forefeet to the forage cup 
on its hend. Paddy," as he was named on 
board, met his fate by drowning, as he fell 
overboard in a-squall that laid the vessel 
almost on her beam-ends. | 

Whilst trooping in the Tamar 8 soldier 
gave a bluejacket a pair of white rats. 
Although a few of the men disliked them, 
the majority took to them as pets; but they 
bred so rapidly that they became a nuisance. 
One got away, and the first lieutenant 
discovered it in his cabin in one of his 
boots. At “divisions” a long lecture was 
given by bim on keeping such animals as 
pets, and the whole lot were ordered to be 
made away with. “ Anything but rats,” he 

em. 
x crew took him at his word and, whilst 
coaling ship at Alexandria, a dozen sand- 
lizards were obtained and. took the place of 
the rata as pets. Although ugly little crea- 
tures, they were very amusing and lively, and 
it was interesting to watch their way of 
catching any stray insect ; but they had a 


EE 
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We found ourselves in an area of about 
twenty fect square, and in the midst of about 
six or seven brigands. А bright charcoal 
fire burnt at one corner, and a huge piece of 


. what I conjectured to be goat's flesh was 


roasting in front. The chief, seating himself 
on the fragment of а rock, directed us to be 
brought before him. 

“Who and what are you?” he said, in a 
harsh voice. “Remember that any evasion 
will render your lot the more terrible.” 

One of my companions whose Italian was 
the more fluent, took up the word. We 
are Englishmen,” he said, “ poor devils un- 

(To be coutinued ) 
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SAILORS’ QUEER PETS. 


By WALTER LOUIS, 


disagreeable habit of crawling into the 
hammocks of a night for warmth, and it was 
no common occurrence to find one coiled up 
by your side on“ turning out." This brought 
them into disfavour, and their number 
diminished in a mysterious manner until 
all were cleared out. 

Whilst the Cygnet was on the West coast 
of Africa she was employed on un expedition 
down one of the rivers, and on her return 
she anchored off the little town of Cabenda. 
The ship was soon surrounded by canoes 
bringing cages of grey parrots, and, as the 
commission was nearly completed and she 
was homeward bound, they were bought in 
great numbers by the crew, until the mess- 
deck was a second Babel for discordant noises. 
The coast-fever, however, broke out on the 
ship and the doctor recommended the whole 
of the birds to be thrown overboard. All 
were released save one, the ship's special pet, 
and without doubt a clever bird. 

"Joey." as he was called, used to rove 
about the mess deck at will. Many curious 
tricks he learned. He would lie, for instance, 
on the mess-table perfectly still, pretending 
he was dead. One day the commander on 
making his rounds caught sight of “ Јоеу 
stretched on the table. What is that dead 
bird doing there?” he queried. Instantly 
the bird jumped up and flapped his wings, 
crying, “Pm not dead. I’m not dead.” All 
present laughed, and permission was duly 
asked and obtained to allow the bird to be 
kept. He, however, met with a curious death 
shortly afterwards, A marine was engaged in 
making a mat from coloured beads. Without 
being noticed “Joey” swallowed a large 
number of them, a post-mortem examination 
showing his crop to be full of beads. 

But of all ships for pets none beats a flag- 
ship of the West African squadron. The 
first lieutenant had à penchant for natural 
history and used to study the habits of 
different animals and reptiles. He never 
cared for particular specimen for any 
great length of time, but as he got tired of 
one he would take another under his observa- 
tion The discarded pet he would usually 
make a present to one of the men, until the 
number of pets on board grew to a very 
considerable total. 

I shall never forget the sight when I joined 
the ship at Sierra Leone. All round the 
mess-deck were cages containing pairots, 
paroquets, and other tropical birds, while a 
porcupine roamed about at will. A number 
of monkeys of all sizes. from the tiny mar- 
mozet to the huge baboon, were tied or 
chained up. Ina pen on deck was a small 
racoon, and by its side in a strong cage a 
huge python. A week or so later. at four 


worthy of your victorious arms, O respected 
chief. Our friend here is an artist, and] 
need not say to you, a native of the county 
of art, that no painter has ever been known 
to have any money. For ourselves, we ar 
poor students of Oxford, and if you wish to 
know about our resources, you had beter 
refer to our too confiding creditors in thi 
celebrated University." 

Not even the danger of our position could 
prevent my friend from indulging in a lit: 
Oxford chatf, and the chief perceived it, bu 
he was not a bad sort of fellow, and took i 
good-humouredly. 


bells in the midday watch, an alarm ws 
raised that the snake was loose on deck 
All hurried up, and we found that th 
monster had forced out а bar in its cage an! 
got along the deck to a pen in which а 6 
was kept by the Admiral for milking рї 


poses. ]t had got its head into the pen ax 
seized hold of one of its рамз. The pe 
animal shrieked with terror. When | 


arrived there was a curious sight—eightee 
feet of twisting, wriggling, and ігор 
snake trying its strength against twerl! 
bluejackets. This “tug of war" ended т 
favour of the Navy, and“ Snaky” was fore 
back to its proper quarters. But the stu! 
of natural history was brought to а full st} 
The order was quietly given for the remet 
of all obnoxious animals, and as qui 
carried out. 
Some months later, on the same ship. 8 
St. Paul de Loanda, a Portuguese ѕе Шеш? 
on the south-west coast, we shipped # 
orang-outang or man-monkey. It was p 
as a present to the Zoolcgical Gardens“ 
the British Vice-consul. It was over А 
feet in stature, and of such enormous strent!! 
that it took a party of eight seamen to brir: 
it on board, although it was securely 1 
hand and foot and muzzled. Yet when? 
was caged one of the carpenters ш. 
fancy to the hideous monster, and e 
such friends with it that the monkey W^ 
take anything from his hand, though if # 
other man went near it it, would bellow а 
do its utmost to seize him. Тһе mon | 
only lived until we had passed m. 
our passage home, ав we encountere p 
bad weather, shipping some heavy 5*7 
which kept the cage continually wet. 
threw it overboard in the Bay of Bi 
At Bermuda, whilst employed on the | 
ing dock, а comrade of the writers kp 
land-crab to such а degree thatit woul ed 
out of its hole when he whistled, (these с { 
tures burrow in the earth like rabbits). a 
resisted all his efforts to coax it away 
its subterranean abode. The. НИС c 
kept a couple of young turtles in 8 07. 
his own construction, and 


al 
would paddle swiftly over and greedily ^ 


| -pici 
from his hand the morsels of fish on vat 
he fed them. . repari 

But one of the prettiest sights 8$ 810": 
seamen's pets was: afforded by 81х a Л 
which were tamed and trained DJ 9 5 


Қ nu 
bluejacket on board & coal-hulk in plyno’ 


ch 
harbour. He had trained e Ж ш 
degree that they would march wheelin: 


military order, turning and ham U 
as desired by merely moving his d a sni 
each of their heads he had fasten 
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piece of scarlet cloth cut so as to form a 
cockscomb, which gave the birds a very 
saucy appearance аз they went through their 
varied evolutions. 

When being conveyed on the Orontes the 
West India Regiment had on board a young 
leopard cub, which they intended to rear as 
a regimental pet. It was the size of a very 
large full-grown cat. Up to the time it 
came on board it had never tasted meat 
other wise than cooked. The officers had it 
on deck and were highly amused at its 
gambols and playfulness. One day a ball 
thrown to it lodged under the fowl.coops; 
the animal ran to fetch it, and at that 
moment a chicken thrust its head out be- 
tween the bars. The instinct of the leopard 
overcame its training. In & moment the 
fowl was seized and dragged under the coop, 
рог could the animal be dislodged until it 
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had devoured the greater part. It was the 
leopard’s first taste of blood. It was now 
ordered to be securely fastened up, a native 
soldier being told off to guard it. A few 
days afterwards, however, it escaped from its 
keeper and made straight for the sheep-pen, 
where it killed and partially devoured a 
lamb. The captain ordered it to be shot, 
but one of the hands begged another 
chance ” for it, offering to be responsible for 
its behaviour whilst in his charge, and so 
far succeeded that he could place a piece of 
raw meat before the animal and order it not 
to touch it, and the leopard obeyed its master. 
When the troops were disembarked at the 
island of Jamaica they took the leopard with 
them. The seaman bid a sorrowful adieu 
to his pet, declaring afterwards to a comrade 
that he had never cared so much for any 


dumb animal before. 
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When we returned on our second tour of 
trooping to the West Indies, the same season, 
the seaman obtained special leave to go on 
shore and see his leopard pet. He came 
back and told us that on leaving the ship it 
pined and refused to eat. Escaping from its 
keeper, it seized a large dog and dragged it 
under the ofticers’ quarters (which is raised 
from tbe ground on piles in order to secure 
a current of air), and ultimately had to be 
shot. “It would not have happened had I 
been there," he said in conclusion, as he 
walked slowly away. 

Many more instances I could give of the 
queer pets cared for by seamen, but enough has 
been written to show that however loathsome, 
repulsive, or savage the creature may be to 
one man, another may come to look at it in 
& far different light, and believe his pet to be 
without an equal. 
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SELF-EDUCATED IN A COAI-MINE: 
THE STORY OF A POET'S BOYHOOD. 


Ib this winter weather, when we sit during 
cold, dark, long evenings enjoying the 
warmth of a pood coal fire, with its little 
chattering voices, its laughter-like roar, its 
leaping flames and dancing sparks, its 
playful explosions and its ruddy glow, then 
we should not quite forget what we owe to 
the coal-miners, who toil for us deep down 
in black darkness under the earth. 

Seventy-four years ago a newly lost friend 
of mine was born — Joseph Skipsey, the Pit- 
man Poet, who wrote— 


“Oh! sleep, my little baby, thou ` 
Wilt wake thy father with thy cries, 
And he unto the pit must go 
Before the sun begins to rise. 


" He'll toil for thee the whole day long, 
And, when the weary work is o'er, 
He'll whistle thee a merry song 
And drive the bogies from the door." 


Amongst miner’s stories the most tragical 
are those of men and boys killed by scores 


By ALFRED Н. WALL. 


at a time in the ill-ventilated pits and truck 
passages, or drowned by unexpected floods 
of water, or shattered into unrecognisable 
fragments by terrific explosions of foul gas— 
accidents which, sad to say, are neither few 
nor far between. 

Skipsey's birthplace was in the North. 
umberland or Newcastle coal district (whence 
cohl first came to London and was indig- 
nantly rejected by royal command), and 
when he was between six and seven years 
old he went down with his elder brother 
into the pit to commence his career. 

The highest wages of such a boy was half 
& crown per week, no small sum in the 
estimation of either himself or his parents; 
but this was not given at first, not until he 
could be relied upon to open and close the 
trapdoor through which the loaded trucks 
passed. 

The hours of work per day were twelve. 
It was customary sometimes to let а new 
hand have, for his firsi few days, а candle so 
small that fortv went to the pound. After 
that, unless he provided candles for himself, 
he sat all day in the dark. with the string to 
pull at in his hand for opening the door and 
his head to push it back again. 

This was not quite so lonely an occupation 
as you might imagine it would be. Horses 
and trucks, full or empty, with their lanterns 
and their singing or whistling drivers and 
loaders, came and went in tolerably quick 
succession. Moreover, there were rats and 
mice to be caught; and sometimes, or often, 
I am sorry to add, they were very, very 
cruelly captured, and slowly tortured to 
death. 

If a boy was found asleep, instead of 
seeking such debasing amusement to keep 
him awake, he was himself cruelly whipped. 

There were also in these pits great quanti- 
ties of spiders, gnats, and beetles, and they, 
too, helped to make the long, lingering, dreary 
hours pass more rapidly if the boy concerned 
therein had his little rushlight to agsist in 
capturing snd destroying them. But he 
often was without them, as little Skipsey 
was when he began to learn his alphabet. 
And this was how he did it: 

He took with him down into the pit, 
perhaps as brother Willie suggested, big 
letters cut out of printed bills, and when 
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the trucks came the ambitious child would 
eagerly hold one up, crying out loudly— 

„What's that? What's that?” 

And then one of the very few men who 
could read would reply with & laugh or a 
smile— 

“That? Oh, that’s letter " A, B, or C, or 
whatever it chanced to be. 

And then, instead of torturing the most 
weak and helpless of God’s creatures, this 
plucky little chap sat there in the dark, 
whispering over and over again to himself 
as something never, never, oh, NEVER to be 
forgotten —* That's A.” or B, or C, just as 
chance dictated. Thus he learned the 
alphabet. And in like way he began to put 
letters together and ask what they meant, 
using them as he found them, first in short 
words, then in longer words, whispering be- 
tween the coming and the going of his merry 
and applauding teachers, N-o spells No,” 
or '"Y.e.s spells Yes," or “ M-o-n-d-a-y 
spelle Monday,” ог “ S-u-n-d-a-y spells Sun- 
day" (the only day on which he had the 
chance of being in sunshine). And so on, 
and on, until one day a book was bought, 
from а box of damaged volumes outside a 
second-hand bookshop. It was a book of 
short poems, if I remember rightly, bought 
for him, or by him, out of his pocket- 
money. 

From reading many books he began to 
write books—books of carols, songs, and 
lyrics; lives of poets, with critical dis- 
courses about their works, with essays on 
Mystery, Literature, Art, etc. He also 
taught himself several foreign languages, 
and, after becoming a mine-manager, became 
a librarian, and was for some little time 
curator of Shakespeare's birthplace at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Tennyson and most 
of our then most eminent authors became his 
admirers, and also his lifelong, ever-warm, 
and constant personal friends. 

All this came out of the blackest darkness 
of the deepest pits ever dug by man, from a 
mere child who grew up a clever lad, and 
was, what all sensible people honour and 
admire, “A Man Self- made!“ 

Since his time children are no longer 
permitted to work in coal-mines, and that, 
too, is one of the many good things for which 
we ali ought to be thankful. 
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A SCHOOL FOOTBALL SONG. 
Words by R. B. MORGAN, B.LITT., L.C.P.] [Music by W. BRADLEY, a “ B.O.P.” Prize- winner 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM MAGICIAN : 
A SERIES OF PRACTICAL ARTICLES ON 


By Ceci, Н. BULLIVAXT, 


THE ART OF LEGERDEMAIN. 


Author of “ How to become a Ventriloquist," “ The Practical Valentine Vor," Mysteries of Clairvopance,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER VI.— THE BOX TRICK.— THE DISAPPEARING HANDKERCHIEF.— THE RABBIT TRICK. 


ок а simple, inexpensive, and ingenious 
method of performing a most mystify- 
ing box trick I am indebted largely to & 
modern illusionist, Mr. Arthur R. Bullivant, 
who has done a deal to simplify the working 
of many old and established tricks. In this 
particular case—as in the feat of watch- 
shooting. mentioned in & previous chapter— 
both an assistant and the magic pistol are 
requisite; the only other necessaries are 
three wooden boxes, a foot or two of tape, 
and a piece of sealing-wax. 

The performer brings forward three plain 
boxes of white wood, the smallest of which 
measures roughly 8 in. by 4 in. by 4 in., the 
other two being proportionately larger, so 
that the third will fit easily into the second 
and the second easily into the first. Each 
is shown to be empty, and to prove there are 
no false bottoms in either of the boxes any 
member of the audience is invited to make 
whatever measurements he likes. In full 
view of the spectators the smallest box, a, is 
placed within s, and B is then put into c, 
which is tightly tied up and sealed. 

А watch is then borrowed, placed in the 
pistol, and fired. On their being opened, the 
watch is found in the smallest of the three 
boxes. This bewildering feat is done on very 
simple lines. The use and construction of 
the magic pistol have already been explained, 
во but little more will need to be said con- 


FIG. 28. 


cerning them; all that calls for attention is 
the boxes. | 

Ав I propose to explain later how the 
largest of these may be utilised for the rabhit 
trick—in fact, the next size might well be 
used with a pigeon—I suggest that both of 
them should have two or three holes bored 
in the lids to enable the animal when inside 
to breathe; but at present I wish to draw 
your attention to the modus operandi of 
the box trick alone. Boxes 1 and 2 are 
quite ordinary, but No. 3, the smallest, hasa 
speciality, and itis this, that even if it is tied 
up and sealed—but not being put within 
the larger boxes-—small articles can be in- 
serted or extracted, as necessity may require, 
at the will of the performer. He is enabled 
to do this by means of one of the ends being 
“faked,” for, instead of having it nailed like 
the other sides, it is only kept in place by two 
nails, one in each side, at the middle, so that 
when either the top or the bottom of the 
end so made is pushed the hand may be 
thrust into the box (see fig. 28)— i.e. this end 
practieally works on & pivot. Experience 
has taught me that one of the smaller sides 
во treated is preferable, though, by having 
one of the larger on this principle, bigger 
articles may be put in the box. 

As I have described the trick you will re- 
member in this case the little box is not 
even tied, but while on the subject of “ tying ” 
I may as well give you a wrinkle as to the 


best manner in which to do it. 
moves inwards and outwards (see above illus- 
tration), you will, in tying it, run the tape 
roundas in fig. 29, for to tie it up at right-angles 
to the axis on which the piece of wood turns 
would render insertion and extraction of 


As the side 


articles an impossibility. 
When does the conjurer put the watch in 
the small box? I have said that first of all 
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he shows the three to be empty, and there 
they remain empty on the table even till 
they are tied and sealed. Now, to the back 
of the table has been fixed the serrante. 
The conjurer obtains possession of the watch 
by “ palming" the cup in which it is from 
the pistol (see Watch-shooting Trick), and 
then places it on the servante whilst en- 
gaged in sealing the tape. He then walks 
away a few paces, fires the pistol and proceeds 
to undo the boxes. 

Having broken the wax, he pulls out box 
No. 2, puts it in front of the largest, then 
takes out the smallest, which he sets down 
on top of the largest, one small end facing 
the audience and the movable end nearest 
to him. Whilst talking about the impos- 
sibility of his having been able to put any- 
thing inside, owing to the fact that the 
fastenings were intact, he pushes in the top 
part of the movable side, thus allowing for 
the insertion of the watch, which he places 
inside, presses the side flush, and then walks 
towards the spectators with the small box— 
still closed, you will notice—in his hand. 
Raising the lid, he discloses within the 
borrowed chronometer. Should the magician 
fear there is any liability of the moving end 
being discovered, he can obviate this by boring 


a little nole through the side of the box, and 


having handy a tiny pin or nail, push this 
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into, the hole, thus keeping the side tixed. 
(See fig. 30.) 

Should you prefer it, you can perform the 
same trick using this small box alone, taking 
care, however, as to the manner in which you 
tie it up. 


The Disappearing Handkerchief. 


As an opening trick I have often seen the 
following go very well. The magician, 
having made в few appropriate remarks, 


produces a small red silk (by the method 
explained in Chapter IV.), and announces tha! 
he will make it vanish while in sight of the 
audience. To this end he holds up a glass 
cylinder about 10 in. long and 2 wide, passes 
his wand through it to prove it contains 
nothing, and then inserts the red handker- 
chief, which now is in full view of the 
spectators. 

Over each end of the glass he puts а hand: 
then, holding the cylinder horizontally, be 
moves it upwards and downwards a foot of 
two, counting as he does so. One! Two: 
Three!" Immediately the word Three!“ 
is said, the handkerchief disappears from 
the tube, the conjurer turns back both 
sleeves and hands the cylinder round fo 
examination. 
No expense whatever is attached to ths 
trick except the cost of the glass cylinder, 
which must be perfectly straight, and may be 
purchased from any lamp stores for four- 
pence. The only other piece of appart: 
required is a length of elastic measuring 
from 18 to 20 inches, according to the jength 
of the performer's arm. 'One end of th: 
elastic is sewn to the centre of а red silk, t! 
other end is attached to the magicians 
braces, the wbole piece then passing down 
the right sleeve so that the handkerchief can 
be easily got at by the left hand. - 

Having produced the red silk, the rU 
walks towards the audience, showing that ! 
is quite a disconnected little article, but ®" 
turning round to walk back he stuffs it | 
his waistcoat, and quickly pulls down s 
his left hand the connected one ая 
sleeve, placing it between the duod ы 
thumb of the right hand. He adm de 
the spectators, picks up the glass iet his 
and pushes in the red handkerchief e" ; 
wand. Having done this much, the 5! : 
kept from flying out by the pie 
right-hand end of the cylinder. At te bat 
“Three!” the right hand relaxes some in 
and the handkerchief passes instantaneo 
up the sleeve-—so far, in fact, that Jou 
turn it back with perfect safety. 


Just one more, and I must bring! 
series to u close. This last is 8 tT : 
is performed with the aid of eite to the 
two larger wooden boxes, according come: 
size of the rabbit. As this illusion 11185 
thing like one we have had pete ш 
recommended that it be given il instead. 
programme with the other; it W^ 
ma'e a nice variation. d. and te 

As before, a watch is borrow? etul pie“ 
course is again had to that ever ui ; 
of apparatus, the magic pis table, the 
corded and sealed is put on a оп bei 
watch is fired at the box, whic ‘abbit wi 
opened, is found to contain a live P all 
the timepiece tied round its п oh this 
tricks I have previously men й Я 
perhaps is опе of the most ЕШР. р 
form, yet none produces greater 5" 
but & few seconds intervene , tol and 16 
placing of the watch in the pis 
detachment from the animal's песе, 

Inside the box is a rabbit (be su”. 
are plenty of holes in the lid so kis small 
breathe freely), and round its nec ad алое 
piece of ribbon, to which is айас hai 
piece about three inches ое. 
swivel at the end. When doing р ipb “ 
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so down the side nearest the entertainer. 
(See fig. 31.) 

Having placed the watch in the pistol and 
obtained possession of the same in the usual 
manner, the article is abstracted from the 
palmed cup, either wbilst the assistaut brings 
forward the sealed box or as you turn round, 
апа placed on the servante behind the table; 
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better still, if you can manage it, retain it 
palmed in the right hand. 

To fix it on the swivel whilst untying the 
tapes or cords is the work of в second, and 
Mr. Bunny is brought out with the watch 
hanging from the ribbon round its neck. 

I hardly think it is necessary for me to 
add much to what has already been said. 
Equipped with the tricks I have explained, 
and provided with a dexterous and facile 
manner, the young student of conjuring, if 
he applies himself assiduously to the art, will, 
before long, fall naturally into the ways of 
the accomplished magician. I do not mean 
to say that he will become a Houdin or a 
Bautier de Kolta all at once, but, in leger- 
demain as in everything else, patience and 
practice bring their sure reward. 

Again referring to the passes,“ these 
will require considerable practice before 
absolute perfection is attained; but once 
thoroughly mastered, the student will have 
done more towards making a successful 
illusionist than any amount of elaborate and 
expensive apparatus will ever do. It is a 
good plan at first to have on your table a 
clearly marked list of the tricks in your 
programme, as it is more difficult to remember 
exactly the order in which each one comes 
than the uninitiated would imagine, for it is 
to be borne in mind that whilst playing the 
róle of entertainer every eye is fixed on the 
performer, and I never yet have met an 
audience which was not inclined to be more 
or less critical. 

Bear in mind that you must work out your 
programme and “patter” to suit adults, 
juveniles, and hoth combined. What will 
be successful with one lot won't always go 
so well with another. Don't be afraid of 
meeting that ever-present individual who 
“ knows everything "; you will find, in nine 
cases out of ten, that those who profess to 


understand most about the conjurer’s 
methods really know least. 
[THE END.] 
— 028 — 


OUR NOTE BOOK: 


“B.O.P.” SHIELD FOR LIFE- 
SAVING. 


Ох Tuesday, November 10, the annual distribution 
of prizes in connection with the London Schools 
Swimming Association was held at the London School 
1oard Offices, Victoria Embankment, and was largely 
attended. The Rev. S. D. Headlam presided, supported 
by Sir Edwin Durning Laurence, Bart., M. b., Mr. T. 
Wheeler, x.c., Mr. О. A. Hutchison (Editor of the 
" Boy's Own Paper "), and others, Most of the prize» 
awarded were competed for at the Hackney Baths on 
October 9, but in addition to these the Royal Humane 
Society’s medals and certificate were presented to 
George Jonas (Canal Hoad School Hoxton) Daniel 
Barton (St. Dunstan's Road School, Hammersmith), 
and Thomas Bellamy (Gopsal Road School, Hoxton), 
for saving life, while medals were also presented to the 
eight boys and girls who were members of the teams 
which gave an exhibition of swimming before King 
Edward iu June. The B.O.P.” Shield for Life-saving 
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was on exhibition for the first time, and was presented 
to the winners for the current year, St. John's Road 
School Hoxton. A very interesting statement was 
made by the Hon. Gen. Secretary ot tue movement. 
It appears that there nre now no fewer than 707 
affiliated schools of London in swimming and life- 
saving ; and the * Boy's Own " Shield, which has been 
splendidly produced, alike as to design and artistic 
finish, by Mr. A. Clark, of the Clark Manufacturing 
Company, was greatly admired. ‘ The fact that there 
is such а trophy to be competed for, has," remarks Mr. 
Bradbury, “created a healthy rivalry in the schools 
and a success greater than anything I could have 


anticipated.” 


ILLUSTRATIVE MAGIC SQUARE. 


Bv F. N. NEWCOME IN THE “INSURANCE OBSERVER," 
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The above so-called * Magic Square " contains 169 small 
squares, or cells. Each column and each row of figures 
casts up 1,105; the numbers in the two diagonal rows, 
when added up, produce also that total. 
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AN IMPERIAL PARODY. 


(TO A CONTINENTAL MONARCH.) 


By THOMAS HAY, М.А. 


“ rar William, you've got a most juvenile look— 
I own that I cannot see through it: 
And yet you inceasantly talk like a book; 
Pray how do you manage to do it ?" 


“In my infantine days,” Mister William replied, 
* My speeches were sharper and shorter ; 

But now all my wisdom is swallowed with pride 
By the dutiful German reporter." 


“Tf anything happens to startle the age, 
And people exclaim, * Well, I never!" 

We find it’s some freak of your fancy or rage ; 
Now, how did you grow up so clever?” 


He answered, * When anything struck us a3 new, 
My nurse would exhort me to try it; 

But now that I act for myself—well, it’s true, 
That it’s probably due to my diet.” 


“In the days of your youth, Mister William,” I said, 
“Our kings had a quieter manner ; 

But now there's a swelling all over your bead, 
And you flourish your trumpet and banner." 


“Small rumpus,” he said, “could our forefathers 
make; 
The thought of their slackness dismays me; 
But now that I'm certain it's quite a mistake, 
I advertise well, and—it pays me!" 
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Trcnry.—l. No. We fear it is impossibli 
them now. 2. Yes. We have a serial su 
Manville Fenn, and also one by Dr. б or 
already in hand. 

F. W. H.—1. We do not undertake bindi 
readers, but supply covers in which А 
binde та will suitably bind the parts 0 


( 
\ | چن‎ A . Cannot say. The best way tò 
— — 1] ae Vee ee re price you could obtain would be to 
cover of our monthly part, at а Cost 
GREY HAIR AND SORE EYES (Nameless).—No cure for Hain AND GROWTH (R. S.). — Thin hair; wash now ДА YEAR'S Reaper.—Both on the samet 


1 dd han depend on debility, generally. Ree and then with lukewarm water and yolk of egg. 
answer to “ Important. Usea soft brush. The shower bath every morning Med. (Aberdeen ).— Y es. 
STAMMERING (Several ).— Тоо extensive a query for if you Can stand it. Yes, you may grow an inch yet. W.G —Not at present, as other snbjects i 


reply. Try phosferine for your nerves, and the cold WITHOUT HOPE (E. H.).—Exereise, the bath or shower their turn. 


PUNT е VHS SD APNE bath, fresh air, good food, and virol, V. GAH. Since the war of 1879, 4 
all the coast рог. up to Arica, Y 


* 0 A. в sp” jossib € to SA witl out үх] ЕІ SIA (I " ( P Ms): ec answer to 1 H 
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seeing it. Therefore see a surgeon. О.В inf < 
مچ‎ W. B, —Go to sea, of course, rather than loiter about 8 8 this ormatte 
CAN ARY-BREEDING (F. J. B.).— We have had many at home doing nothing ЧЕеМЕН ЧОТА pondents аге thanked for t "T 
articles on the subject, aud may have more, Refer x SAILOKR.—As you can never be any 
back, W (Caversliam ).—1, Our last coloured plates ordin: iry Seaman, even if that, it 
: $ А З А ; 0 ritish birds’ eggs were in the sixteenth and for you to remain on shore, un 
CLEANING WHITE KITTEN (J. W.) — Keep in clean eighteenth volumes. 2. Methylated spirits; but pure pared to go as a ship's cook or 
place. Feed well, and give every morning a morsel alcol.ol is better. sort. "7 
of nice fresh butter. AT n , „ба 
; . } EACHER.— Buy a сору of the Act from the King's G. C. STAPLETON.—No ? #6 is the port Inn 
Scurr (Important ).— You should see a doctor, Printers, Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Priuter The starboard side is the richtet 1 
JAPANESE Mick (F. C.),—New milk, bread-sop, canary- street, New Street Square. It costs twopence, or towards the bow, and this, АЗ M 
something of that sort. cut away in the section. 


seed, and any small grains. 


MISERABLE.— We pity you very much, but you need a 
long courre of medical treatment Mud not a reply 
through these columns. See a doctor. 


J. G. B. (Manchester)—The only way to obtain the f iy МІ 
» \ [ ' 


back numbers you need would be by advertising. N AN 

You might try a 6d. advertisement on the wrapper of fx kN 

our monthly part. X "n | 
^ 


G. W. T. (Brixton).—Cannot say. Why not purchase 
copies of the weekly number iu which the photograph 
appears ? 

A. P. F. (Leeds),—You can only obtain the coloured 
plate ot H.M.S. Sovereign by purehasing the monthly 
part in which it appears, or waiting till the comple- 
tion of the volume and obtaining it with all the 
other plates in a packer, 


D. W. (Saltcoats) I. Al right. 2. We can hardly 
select your hobby for you. Why not choose for 
seem from amongst the many dealt with in our 
pages ? 

H. E. (St. Neots).—It means precisely what it says—viz. 
that you have got to write an origiual football song, 
ete, Glad you have got so much good from Dr. 
Stables’s health sermons, 


E. E. C. (Stalbridge).— 1. Lined paper may be used, but 
marks are deducted for it, ав ordinary daily corre- 
spondence is conducted on unruled paper. 2, The 
whole bas to be copied, 


D. McC. ( Harlesden).—You may enter for any number 
you like—for oue or ail. 

J. D. (Wingate).—8imply the helpful words. 

Номхо PiGgoNs (К. H. E.).—Your query would need 
& columu to itself. Read the Pigeon articles tliat 
appear in our columns. 

Wast ор WILL (Troubl ‚үе, must resolve to stop 
before it is Mon late, Cold bath will help you, and во 
will virol, This last is magical with some consti- 
tutions. 


BLACKERADA, € * of strength in cir- 
culation. See “Troubled.” Squeeze them 
Cream over-nigh 
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Winter Sports.—Hockey: '' Bullying!" 
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THE EQUINE GOD: 


A STRANGE STORY 


а (fl seal! rns OF ADVENTURE 


R . m o un go IM Ж, J^, - | AND PERIL. |. 
EN { » Ы . Ai Pe ' | ^d | ж. 4 к. 2 
4 Tr 4, 4 M. r k 4 m 4 1 T — ** t * - І ! 
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CHAPTER IX.—HOW CACAMA KEPT US 
IN THE RECESS. . "v 


M* leg grew supple, and my full 

strength came back, in the 

three months that glided quietly 

by. Hal and I became better 

acquainted with the Indian com- 

munity in which our lot was cast. 

We made ourselves familiar with 

their singular stronghold. We 

wandered farther and farther 

afield, both by the outlet through 

the rift in the cliff and among the 

meadows and woodlands on the 
farther side of the barranca, Man 
were the convereations I had wit 

the paba, and Cacama, and Tecalco. 

Hal was quite free with Cacama. 

He always made a third: in our 

conversations, and generally occu- 

pied as large a share as Cacama 

and myself; but he was reserved 

in the presence of the paba, listen- 

ing rather than speaking, and not 

unfrequently he retired, and left me 

alone with Tecalco, as if he felt 

himself to be an intruder. Dear 

old Hal! There were not many 

things I said to Tecalco in those 

'days, or long after, that he might 

not have heard without feeling in 
the least that he was in the way. 

Cacama gave no sign of the 

fulfilment of his promise to guide 

us across the mountains to the 

eastward sea, and he was always 

ready with excuses when we men- 

tioned it. He was anxious for my 

recovery, said he. The journey 

was long, and tedious, and ex- 

tremely difficult, and very danger- 

ous, and only a strong man could 

accomplish it. In the revulsion 

caused by the condemnation of the 

Spaniard and the horrible . desth 

that awaited him, and from com- 

plicity in which I could not free 

the paba, nor Cacama, nor even 

Tecalco—indeed, the whole com- 

munity seemed to be involved in 

| r it, not only by their кушу 

i ‚ 7 N but by their merry-making, in the 
Bannockburn.—The Prayer for Victory. e page 271. è El às 
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I would have gone across the mountains, that sit waiting and watching upon the 


us in silver cups and with spoons of tortoise. 


weak as I was, or anywhere else; but Hal mountains.” shell A cup and spoon were placed for bee 
did not share this revulsion to the full, and “Then if that way home is barred, what Cacama, but he had disappeared behind the їл 
he was quite ready to second Cacama's other way is there, Cacama?" asked Hal, curtain. "bs 
excuse that we should wait until I was com- after a few minutes’ very sober reflection. Presently he returned, bringing withhima | e 
pletely restored. For Hal felt like me, that Cacama had not armful of books, or what looked very lie | . 
When this excuse could serve him no called up these probabilities simply to books. They proved to be strips of parch- ч 
longer he was ready with others. Either the frighten us. He had saie ground to go upon ment, evenly folded, now this way and nos Bet 
Spaniards were out, or fresh snows had fallen when he pictured these alternatives, and he that, each strip covered at both ends wih whe 
upon the mountains, or he had pressing was really concerned for our welfare. It finely finished squares of thin polished woo | "Т 
business to attend to in connection with his would not have been a surprise to me if One by one Cacamn opened these parchment: thi 
people, or it was necessary to secure the Cacama had replied, * There is no other," drew them out at length, and showed to Hl | °“ 
paba’s consent, or he must have time to because I had а strong suspicion that he and me the curious writing they contained- real 
select a company of suitable bearers and desired us to settle permanently among his and yet it was not writing so much asa serie 015 
warriors, until three months were gone, and people. Had he not already suggested it? of small pictures, most deftly done, and right usk 
we were still with the Indians in their rocky " By the way you came," said he, looking brilliantly coloured, representing many scene, sher 
recess overlooking the barranca. Hal frankly in the face—“ the way of the sea some of which we could understand, bz ib. 
We had been out іп the maize-plantations that leads to the setting sun. The white- others of which were a puzzle to us. W | 7" 
on the farther side of the barranca, and were winged ships of the Spaniards are not so were amazed at this display of gentle craft: Mer 
returning toward the bridge, when Cacama plentiful in those great waters, and where manship, and we were quite charmed wit | “2 
joined us, and we again referred to our you have come, others of your countrymen the beauty of it; it was better done, 6: H 
departure. Since the condemnation of the may follow.” much more interesting, than any scrivenet: Üur 
Spaniard, and upon a further acquaintance “He may be right, Jan," said Hal, turning work we had seen at home. So taken up wit bis 
with the general inoffensiveness of the nature to me. “We'll return on our tracks, and it were we that we forgot for the time sh! us 
of the Indians among whom we lived, I was find our cabin again, or build another. We Cacama had broughtit out, and pointed first t E 
becoming increasıngly reconciled to our can only wait, and hope, and pray.” one scene and then to another as its mar | — 7? 
prolonged stay. A real affection for Tecalco, To this speech in English Cacama ing dawned upon us, chattering together in] ™ 
also, had begun to twine its strings about my listened, but did not understand. I told English with a wonder and admiration & bers 
heart, and bind me to the place where she him what Hal had said. undisguised that Cacama was greatly pleat tne 
was. I was by no means so eager to go as 1 “Nay!” he replied eagerly, there is no and very much amused. Never a могі рі | 2" 
had been. Hal may have surmised this. need for you to go back to the seu. You he, but simply unfolded one parchment afte Th: 
Cacama may have guessed it. But, out- will be safer and better here.” another, and passed them into our hand tbe 
wardly at least, we still held to our plan and "But how shall we know if an English until we had looked through the who ür 
expected Cacama to fulfil his promise. ship heaves in sight?" asked Hal. And series. K 
“Are you not happy here? Have you not how could we reach her? We might as The smooth surface of the parchme f ™ 
all you desire? Speak!” said Cacama. well be in the moon as here." itself took mv fancy. I could not help ps then 
“ And if we can do anything more for you we Not so,“ answered Cacama. “We shall ing my palm over it. Cacama took hold ols бу. 
.shall only be too glad to do it.” know by our couriers; and men shallhailthe section with the finger and thumb of both lec 
“It is not that, my friend," answered ship, and trade with her, and say that two hands, and brought it into a loop with: їз 
Hal. "You have dealt with us most hand- white men of their race, not Spaniards, are crackling sound; then, to show us how toug: en 
.somely. Buta promise is a promise. Our coming to join them; and in the space of it was, he drew his hands smartly apart. an a 
hearts are over yonder, across the great a day and a-half we will be there." forced a repori from the parchment like we “к 
sea, and we want to reach the home'and „That is impossible, Cacama," returned discharge of a petronel. S 
again." Hal; and I searched the Indian's face to “What is it made of ? ” I asked. l mith 
“Your hearts are in your homes. Bring see whether or not he was deceiving us. “The bruised leaves of the aloe,” answer- ui 
back your hearts, and make for yourselves Such a strange proposal seemed to me to be Сасата. uL 
other homes among the Acolhuans," and he only a clumsy ruse to detain us. There was It was only one more use, to the ms! А 
gave me a meaning glance as if I were con- no appearance of cunning, however, in ме already knew of, to which they putt А 
cerned in the proposal more than Hal. ^ Cacama's face. It was frankness itself. wonderful plant. Those who lived au 7 
"Easily said,” exclaimed Hal, “ but not “Twill show you," said he simply; and from the stronghold, in the maize and bet! * 
so easily done. Look at me! I am an old we walked on in silence as far as the fields or the forest clearings, used the 9" 
man, and to me the sweetest spot on earth is bridge. same leaves to thatch their dwellings, 8" 
Looe. I would lay my weary bones in Looe, When we had crossed the bridge and а strong, substantial thatch they made. 1 
it it be the Lord's will, and if not, then as gained the recess, Cacama led us to his own Threads were drawn from it and woven it ы 
near to Looe us I can get. And, Cacama, quarters. He occupied cavern partly coarse garments, and ropes were twisted on = 
there is your promise. What of that, my natural. but enlarged by excavation, at no of its thicker fibres; even the thorns ths! un 
friend?“ great distance from the bridge, fronted by a lined the edges of the leaves wore convert к. 
“This,” burst out Cacama, with emphasis, square enclosure of low strong walls that into pins and needles. Its roots wer? > 
and a gleam in his dark eyes that betrayed formed a kind of courtyard, out of which boiled and eaten. A fermented 11“ A 
a deeper feeling about this matter than several rooms opened in addition to the called pulque, of which the Indians 9 |. 
we had yet perceived. "Iam ready to go spacious interior of the cavern itself. We very fond, was made from the juice of i ur 
with you, to take you across the moun- followed Cacama into one of these rooms to And now here was Cacama telling us ths i 


tains, to hide you by the farther sea, if you 
are really resolved upon it. But have you 
considered what it means? You will be 
taken by the Spaniards, for no ships of your 
nation have ever been seen in those waters ; 
only Spanish ships fly with their white wings 
across the farther sea; therefore you will be 
taken by the Spaniards, or else you will 
perish in your place of hiding from lack of 
food. Tell me—are the Spaniards so good 
that you would rather be kept as prisoners 
by them than live in freedom with us? 
Would you let the great birds of the moun- 
tains pick your bones dry in the hiding-place 
where their keen eyes would be sure to find 
you? No! You cannot reach your far-away 
home if you go that way. It will be to your 
death you will go ; for have I not heard you 
say again and again, you Seiior Rosewall, 
not the young Señor, that the Spaniards 
would torture and burn you if ever you came 
into their hands? I am ready to keep my 
promise ; but I do not want to furnish the 
Spaniards with what they call an auto-da-fé, 
nor do I wish to provide a meal for the evil 
birds with the bare necks and the red еуез 


S.C O 


the right of the entrance, lighted by a window 
opening into the courtyard: there were no 
openings whatever in the outer walls. It 
was sparely, but richly, furnished with 
lounges, and a variety of stands of inlaid 
woods ornamented with silver and gold; the 
walls were hung with Indian weapons; the 
apartment was divided by the usual feather- 
work curtain, wrought in fantastic patterns 
and glowing with rich colours, in which a 
peculiar bronze-green predominated. It was 
the first time we had visited Cacama’s 
dwelling, although we knew that it was some- 
where in the vicinity of the bridge. 

He motioned us aside to one of the lounges, 
which was simply a soft mattress lined with 
an exceedingly fine cotton fabric, and raised 
a few inches from the floor, and drew one of 
the stands beside us; then he touched a gong, 
and ordered an attendant to serve us with 
the thick, brown, creamy liquid, mude, as we 
had discovered, out of the finest of the cacoa 
extensively cultivated in the fields beyond 
the barranca. It was very nourishing and 
palatable. We had begun to call it by their 
own name, chocolatl. It was now served to 


they turned its bruised lcaves into ратећше? 
A most kindly provision of nature to П 
Indian people was this profusely m 
plant, with its leathery leaves, 3” n: 
columnar stem, and its flowers ner 
out from the top like the brackets ? 
candelabrum. 

“How are these to help us, 
asked Hal. "be 

“We can station men on the d : 
replied, * who can draw the ship conter 4 i 
that vou will be able to tell whether . 


Cacama: 


i is . * (op: 
Spanish or belonging to your ded 
and we can have the drawing sen 


relays of couriers in half a day. n E 
I said, in another day and a-half we li ч: 
down on the coast ourselves. i shit 
that happens on the coast, whether Shea. 
appears or not, will be commumcecate be is 
a ship appear that our men know to be D", 
Spaniard, it shall be hailed, | 
barter or in some other way, unti 
get down and see it for yourselves: ugs, 1 
We both gazed at him incredulous". 
Hal shook his head. . 
“Can this be done?” said I. 
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* Certainly," responded Cacama. 
been done. Ican show you communications 
from the other coast sent to Tenochtitlan 
upon the first appearance of the Spaniards ; 
yea, and marking the progress of the 
Spaniards from the coast, over the moun- 
tains and into the: valley of Anahuac. 
Before Malinche came, the Senor Cortes, and 
when all the valley and the lands beyond 
were under the sway of the Aztec kings, 
this was the manner in which information 
was carried to and from every part of the 
realm—by writing such as this, and relays 
of swift couriers, who were trained for their 
task and ran from post to post in a very 
short time. Ask the paba. He can tell you 
that, when he was a young man, he has 
tasted fish in Tenochtitlan, in the halls of 
Montezuma, which was drawn out of the salt 
sea only tlie day before." 

Hal апа I turned toward each other. 
Our eyes met, and, although no word passed 
between us, Hal said to Cacama, “We will 
talk it over and let you know to-morrow." 

“I would not urge upon you this change in 
your plans," returned Cacama, if it were 
not for your good. You will be much safer 
here than you would be on the other side of 
the mountains—safer even than you would be 
in the hut you have built down by the coast. 
The Spaniards ате spreading. Some of 
the repartimientos alrendy reach as far as 
the sea-shore. If you were seen, they would 
never rest until you were captured; but our 
watchers and couriers can deceive nnd elude 
them. I can prove to you, within a few 
days, how swiftly and easily information can 
be conveyed to me from the coast, and that 
it would be to your advantage to remain 
here. But talk it over, as you say, and let 
me know to-morrow; and, remember, if you 
reject my proposal, and insist upon carrying 
out the plan you had formed when I first met 
with you, my word has been given. I will 
keep my promise. Against my own judgment I 
will keep it. But I have warned you ; and if 
evil betide, either in crossing the mountains 
or when you are left alone on the other side, 
do not blame me." 

Within our own chamber Hal and I spent 
the greater part of the night in discussing 
Cacama's proposal. We could not but feel 
that he had our welfare ut heart, and that 
he desired to do the best he could for us. It 
was not for us to say that the news of the 
arrival of an English vessel, or any other 
event which might take place along the 
coast, could not be conveyed to us in the 
Pictorial writing of the Indians within the 
time stated by Cacama, for he had volun- 


* teered to prove this, and we could wait for 


the proof. Personally, I could not shake off 
the impression that the real desire of Cacama 
was that we might gradually come to regard 
the rocky recess as our permanent home. 1 
did not breathe this to Hal. Whether or no 


“Tt has 


almost as well as Cacama himself. 
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this was Cacama’s wish, I felt that his 
proposal was a sensible one. So I left Hal 
undisturbed. If I had spoken of this it 
might have led him to quit the place 
immediately, and make for either one coast 
or the other, whatever the dangers might be. 
And I must confess that there were reasons, 
which I hardly dared look nt as yet, secretly 
stirring within my breast, that would have 
made such & course displeasing to me. I 
desired to remain with the Indians. 

Therefore I otfered no objection when Hal 
said, “ We must give in, Jan, and make the 
best of it." It was easy for me to make the 
best of it, if only Hal had known. But,“ 
he went on, “ we must insist upon the look- 
out being set at once and the messages sent 
up regularly; und Cacama must satisfy us 
that the plun is workable within the next ten 
days.“ 

Cucama had no difficulty in doing this. 
On the evening of the sixth day he brought 
several strips of parchment for our inspection. 
One of them contained a representation of 
the hut we had built, very much over- 
grown with creepers, but quite recognisable. 
Several Indian tishing-craft were shown in 
others, with the men baiting their lines, or 
drawing in the fish, and one in particular 
with a net half-aboard, the meshes executed 
with & wondrous cunning, and the finny 
creatures struggling in them or leaping from 
side to side. ‘This last Cacama told us had 
been sent from a place to the south of that 
where we had been thrown ashore, and all 
the others, except the one on which the hut 
was depicted, from places northward, and 
farther away. He assured us that they had 
all been despatehed about daybreak, and, 
when the couriers were in full training, they 
would be able to pass Шеш on more quickly 
still. 

Cacama had won. He did not conceal his 
pleasure at the result, and yet he did not 
parade his pleasure. He went about with ап 
air of quiet satisfaction, and communicated 
the messages as they arrived every few days. 
We gradually fell into the habit of calling at 
his quarters for the news, at first twice or 
thrice a week, then more frequently, always 
in the evenings, until at last every evening 
found us there. The news was common- 
place. The letters were mostly the same, 
with the excepticn of a few minor details; 
but I became so familiar with them, and 
With others that Cacama showed us from 
what I might call his private library, that in 
time I could read the pictorial writing 

Hal 
was interested in them, but he did not 
readily grasp their meanings, and he 
became restive and impatient at the long 
delay. 

I came upon Cacama one day walking by 
the side of the lake. Hal was busy with 
some amateur tailor-work in the chamber 


( To be continued.) 
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which we yet retained for our private use. 
He was very clever with the needle, and our 
clothes were sadly in need of repair. So worn, 
and torn, and stained were they that we had 
long been like a veritable pair of scarecrows, 
and our garments would have dropped from 
us but for Hal's needle; and, as it was, I 
had begun seriously to consider whether it 
would not be wise for both of us to dcn the 
Indians’ attire. 

Upon joining Cacama, and after a few 
words about the increasing speed of the 
couriers, I took an opportunity to ask him 
directly a question which had been on my 


lips for some time. 

„Why do you wish to keep us here, 
Cacama ? " 

“To keep you, Señor? The couriers 
come and go, not to keep you, but to open 
the way for your return to your own 
home." 

“ You cannot deceive me, Cacama. I do 
not say that you would hinder our return if 
a message should come that an English ship 
was in the offing. But you would be sorry 
so lose us. It would better pleuse you if an 
English ship should never appear. You are 
hoping that it never will. Why, Cacama ? ” 

“The Senor is wise. He can read the 
thoughts of his friend. I would keep you 
here because we may need you. The 
Spaniards are creeping nearer. From the 
great repartimiento at Oaxaca they аге 
spreading out and enclosing our refuge, and 
they may stumble across it any day. Then 
we shall have to fight for the treasure and 
our lives." 

“Oh, that is it, Cacama! You would 
keep us because we could help you to defend 
the place.” 

“Yes, partly. Your help would be worth 
a hundred Indians. You are white men, 
and you can use the white men’s weapons. 
But it would not be for nothing if you fought 
with us and for us. The treasure would Le 
yours as well as ours." . 

"Are the Spaniards your only possible 
enemies, Cacama ? ” 

He looked at me sharply, senrchingly, and 
then turned his face away. “The Senor is 
wise, No! We may have to defend the 
place against the Aztecs.” 

“I thought so, Cacama ; and if that should 
ever be, and we are still with you, you may 
count upon us to the death." He turned 
toward me with a grateful smile. But you 
said partly, Cacama. Have you any other 
reason for wishing us to remain here in 
addition to the service we may render you 
as defenders ? ” 

„The Senor is looking into the middle of 
my heart.” 

„What is it, Cacama?” 

"For Tecaleo's sake I would keep you, 
and also because the paba believes that you 
may be the Quetzal.“ 
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WILL AYLMER: A TALE OF THE AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


үү === the trackers cmerged from the dense 


scrub they found themselves out on a 
mud flat where the surface of the ground 
was hard as a stone. It seemed well-nigh 
impossible that the heaviest foot could leave 
^n impression here; but the blacks saw 
many signs that were not visible to whitc- 


` fellows’ eyes. They could read as clearly 


' is possible the marks of a lurching footstep 
and the light footfall of a little child. 
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CHAPTER XVII, — NEMESIS. 


Johnny and Dick at once recognised tho 
latter to be the step they had seen going to 
and fro across the clearing, and back again 
to tke hut. 

" Lilly girl—see um lilly girl," Dick said 
gleefully, pointing down to the ground. 

Will looked doubtfully at the spenker, who, 
planting his big feet over the small footprints, 
made a series of short rapid steps—imitating 


a child's trot. 


"See um all lilly girl soon," he said 
confidently. 

But the little feet had travelled farther 
than he expected. Up hill, down dale, the 
childish footprints led the way ; down, down, 
down to the bed of the creek, which had now 
swollen to the proportions of a flowing river. 
Will's heart stood still. Was Pussy lying at 
the, bottom? Would the trackers return 


bearing her drowned, lifeléss body? But no! 
[Thav 
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They crossed over rapidly—for the water, 
although broad, was shallow—and found 
themselves cut on rocky country carrying 
little soil or vegetation. 

There did not appear much chance of 
picking up the footsteps here, yet the blacks 
were never an instant in doubt. They read 
them plainly, and followed their lead, 
crossing the creek again and again as it 
meandered over the flat, and then the thickly 
. timbered hills rose again and the gloomy 
E v forest closed in around them. 

‘| The trackers led the way down to a gully 
E 1 where fern-trees grew in wild profusion and 
* ү moss-grown slippery rocks were covered 
f ' |) with small black leeches. Here the note of 
the lyre-bird was plainly heard, but Wil 
had noears forit. He was watching intently 
the trackers, who, after standing irresolute for 
a few moments, sprang with catlike agility up 
the hill-side. A moment later the sound of 
a loud triumphant cooey smote on his ear. 
Bob, who was a long way behind, was just 
reflecting that it would not be possible for 
© M him to go on much longer; but at the sound 
' | of that heart-stirring cooey all his weariness 
' Î vanished and wings seemed given to his 

feet. 
But it was Will who first reached the spot 
where Pussy lay sleeping under a fern-tree ; 
it was Will who caught her up in bis arms 
and rained kisses on the little face, which, 
although white and drawn, was still the face 
of a warm, living child. 

Oh, the joy of that moment! Great 
tears gathered in Will's eyes and rolled down 
his cheeks ; yet he did not feel a bit ashamed 
that others should aee him cry. : 

Pussy opened her eyes languidly as Will 
held а bottle of milk to her lips. She was so 
weak from terror and from long fasting that 
1 she could only sip & few drops, but they 
: sufficed to bring back a tinge of colour to 

f her white Jips. She smiled a wan little 

smile and tred to raise her weak hand to 
Stroke her brother's cheek. This almost 
J made him brezk down again, but he realised 
that the present moment was the time for 
action, not for the indulgence of emotion. 
The rest of the searchers had gathered 
| around them now, and not & few tears were 
|. furtively brushed away on rough sleeves 
when Pussy was discovered cradled in her 
brother's arms. Old Daws, who was the last 
to arrive, panting, on the scene, gave it as his 
opinion that, if ever there was a tramp that 
жога tramp for a kid of such a size, twor 

E one, and Fossil remarked under his 
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breath that he'd like to do the larruping of 
me chap that did the job that he would! 

Harry Day, the kindly bushman who had 

played so important a part on the occasion 

of the fire, declared as 'ow 'e'd never seen 

| anything to beat the misfortins of this ‘ere 

fun'ly at the Glen. Something or other 


ba 


The 


was always happening to 'em. Fust there 
was fire, then there was flood, now there 
was this kid lost in the bush. But the way 
they pulled themselves together wor remark- 
able—real grit, an’ no mistake. Cocky Will 
was as fine a young fellow as ever he seed, 
and a credit to the old man as had gone, 
who was himself as decent a chap as 
you'd meet in а day's march. And as for 
that young Bob—well, now—'twas grand 
how he stuck up to а chap twice his size, 
that young limb Doney, who was leathering 
a poor Chow. Not heard of it? Well, now, 
twas nigh on a year ago that it happened 
—апа во on ad infinitum. 

Meanwhite Jack Owen, aided by the black- 
fellows and Will, was busily engaged in con- 
structing а rude litter. This was covered by 
а layer of moss and leaves on which the 
little one could rest as comfortably as on her 
bed at home. The return journey was & 
slow one, as every now and then Pussy had 
to be lifted out and carried in Will'a arms 
over some rough place. When the belt 
of dense timber surrounding the gum-trees 
was reached, the litter had to be abandoned 
altogether. Some of the men went first 
cutting out a path with their tomahawks, 
and Will followed, bearing his precious 
burden in his arms. 

А series of joyful cooeys had prepared 
Anrie's mind for the successful result of the 
journey, and, on issuing from the thicket, she 
was seen dashing across the creek. А 
moment later, her arms were round her 
little sister and she was raining kisses on the 
pale little face. 

“Oh, how ill she looks! Will, Bob, 
Fossil, somebody, do run for a doctor.” 

“Хо. no, no," interposed Jack Owen. 
“She doesn't want any doctor's stutf—only 
rest, and food, and drink. She'll be as right 
as a trivet in a few days." 

As Will was carrying Pussy into the hut, 
the tall figure of Trooper Moran hove in 
sight. 

* She'sfound! Pussy's found ! " screamed 
Bob, racing towards him in high excitement. 

“I guess that, mee bhoy, by reason of the 
cooeys I've been hearing all along the road. 
And right glad I am for two reasons -wan 
being that the swate little crathur is safe, 
and the other that Johnny and Dick are 
wanted for & great piece of wor-r-k, and 
the Chief Commissioner has been telephoning 
till I'm clean disthracted with the contrairy- 
ness of iverything in gineral. Come, bhoys, 
git ye're horses, and off to the railway- 
station. If we'd had the toime, I'd have sint 
them afther the spalpeen as played ye this 
dhirty thrick. But there's thousands of 
pounds in this consarn—a bank robbery --so 
we can’t айога to waste our inergies on him. 
I'll be even with him later on." 

But Trooper Moran never "got even“ 
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with Ben. Before the írackers were at 
liberty to pursue the search, all traces of 
footmarks had disappeared. 

Some light was thrown on the mystery 
by the arrival at the police-station of Mrs. 
Doney, who, with torrents of Irish eloquence, 
demanded news of her bhoy. The trooper's 
questions elicited the fact that he had come 
the previous week to pay a visit to his ould 
mother—bless the kind heart that was in 
him. No, he'd not come to the railway- 
station. He'd only taken the train to the 
junction, and had thramped it and got lifts 
in waggons the rest of the way. Why had 
he done this? Oh, just to come airly and 
surprise his ould mother, it was. 

“Nothing of the sort," answered the 
trooper brusquely. ‘“’Twas because he 
didn’t want anny wan to see him, having 
dhirty wor-r-k on hand, and, if I catch him, 
it's in gaol I'll hand bim on a charge of 
child-stealing, and maybe yourself too, as 
accessory afther the fact." 

This home-thrust had such effect that 
Mrs. Doney melted &way, and was seen no 
more. When next the trooper passed by 
the shanty he found it deserted. The in- 
habitants bad made a moonlight flitting, 
probably to surprise their relatives in Mel- 
bourne. " 

What had become of Ben? The mystery 
was not solved for many montlis, and then 
news was brought that the skeleton of a 
man had been found lying at the bottom of 
a gully, miles away from the place where 
Pussy had spent the memorable night. A 
bit of rusty watch-chain, a medal, and a 
parchment label on a key enabled the finder 
to identify him as the missing Doney. | 

Ben was no bushman. Не had found it 
?nsy work to go straight ahead with Pussy, 
but when he went off in search of water he 
had grown confused and mistaken the 
bearings. He had wandered on, and on, 
and on, always expecting to get back to the 
gully where he bad left the little girl, but in 
reality plunging deeper and deeper into the 
trackless bush, till at last, spent with fatigue 
апа hunger, he had lain down to die. 

No one сап ever know what were Ben's 
thoughts as he lay looking his last look on 
earth. Did he think of the little helpless 
child whom his mean spirit of revenge had 
condemned to a similar fate? Did he 
repent the base act? Did he ery out for 
pardon to the Great Father Whose eye seeth 
in secret? These questions can never be 
unravelled here. The only consolation to 
be guthered from Ben’s dark history lies in 
the fact that his last act towards his fellows 
was one of mercy—that he met his death 
by going forth to fetch a cup of cold water 
the little one whom he had so cruelly 
wronged. 

(To be concluded.) 


A TRAITOR'S FATE; OR, A NIGHT WITH THE BRIGANDS. 


M We Signor, we will talk about your 
ransom to-morrow. At present I 
have more important work on hand. To- 
night you will be my guests, and we will 
endeavour to make you as comfortable as 
possible. Supper will soon be ready.” 
Neither the anxieties of our position nor 
the fears of to-morrow could blunt the natural 
appetite of youth, or make us forget that 
) iue Beven hours since we had tasted 
ood. 
We saw, then, with pleasure, the men 


Bv Н. CoLEMAN, LL.D. (Oxon.) 


CHAPTER II. 


making preparations for dishing up, if I may 
so call it, when there was no dish to be seen, 
and whilst this was in progress I could not 
help admiring the skill with which our law- 
less friends had chosen their plaĉe of con- 
cealment. | 

Surrounded on all sides by underwood 
and thick bushes, the cavity, apart from its 
natural solitary position, might have escaped 
the notice of anyone close at hand. The 
charcoal fire gave forth no smoke, and the 
only danger of discovery was from the 


sentinel above being noticed or the windlass 
observed. But the man kept himself hid in 
the trees, and the machine was covered with 
a cloth of much the same colour as the soil 
around. 

_ Placing us in a position of honour on his 
right hand, the host squatted down and 
invited us to do the same. The meal was 
decidedly primitive, but we enjoyed it all the 
same. The huge joint was placed on a kind 
of skin, and the chief, with his poniard, carved 
off large portions, which were handed to the 
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men sitting round. For us, as guests of 
honour, the food was placed on pieces of 
broken earthenware. The rest received the 
meat in their hands, or on large hunches of 
black bread, and cut it up with their knives 
or tore it with their teeth. Cups full of a 
rough strong country wine were supplied 
without stint, which the men swallowed neat. 

The meat was rather coarse and high- 
flavoured, but we were very hungry, and on 
the whole made an excellent meal. There 
was little conversation during its progress. 
The chief and the men appeared anxious and 
preoccupied. Many a glance was directed 
towards the part which gave access to the 
outer world, and from time to time one or 
other of the men ascended to the top, returned, 
and whispered to the chief. I noticed that 
before the basket descended the sentinel 
outside gave notice by one stroke with a 
hammer on the rock without, and that when- 
ever the basket was required two strokes were 
given from below. 

It was about ten, I think, when the noise 
of feet without could be distinctly heard. 
Some of the men grouped themselves round 
the opening, the signal was given, and the 
basket descended with three figures in it. 
One was that of a man tightly bound by the 
arms and legs; the second, who had а 
bandage round his eyes, wore the dress of 
a priest, and seemed of advanced age; the 
third was а brigand fully armed, charged to 
watch over the party. As soon as the basket 
touched the earth two of the men grasped 
hold of the captive and conducted him close 
to the chief, others assisted the priest to (ret 
out, with due respect, and conducted him to 
a distant part of the grotto. 

“Pardon, holy father,” said the chief, 
“for the violence which has been used. No 
harm is intended to you, and the object of 
your being here will shortly be explained. 
Meanwhile, keep silence and retain the 
bandage on your eyes." 

The captive was then conducted before 
the chief. He was & stout, stalwart young 
fellow of twenty-five, with dark eyes and 
huir, and a ghastly pallor on his face, but 
Tie retained his composure and looked at the 
scene without shrinking. | 

„Giuseppe Pelegrini,” said the chief, not 
without dignity, you are a traitor and in 
the pay of the gendarmerie. You know the 
oath you swore when you joined our band. 
Death to the traitor.’ That is your doom, 
but we will not kill body and soul. This 
holy man shall hear your confession, if you 
will give us a promise to confine your com- 
munication to your own sins, and say no- 
thing about us or our abode. Will you give 
this assurance?“ 

« I will,” replied the captive boldly. 

“ Bring forward the priest and remove his 
bandage.” 

Some of the men conducted the eccle- 
siastic to the front and removed the 
bandage. He was an elderly man of plea- 
sant appearance, almost as pale as the 
captive, and seemed half-dazed with fear and 
apprehension, | 

„Holy father," said the chief, you see 
this man. He is a traitor and & spy, and 
will cease to cumber the earth in half an 
hour. But we do not desire to kill the soul 
with the body ; it is for you to prepare him 
for his death." es 

The old priest stared around him, and, in 
spite of his terror, ventured on в remon- 
strance. “ You have not the power of life and 
death. The deed you are about to do is 
inurder, and your own souls will be damned 
to all eternity." 

„We must risk that,” rejoined the brigand 
coldly. And do you, holy father, cease 
remonstrances which are quite useless. 
His blocd will be on your head if you neglect 
your duty." 
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The old man saw that any more words 
would be useless. He was led with the 
captive to the corner of the cave, and there 
left alone. Full of horror, we could hear tlic 
whispers of the poor wretch as he faltered 
forth his dying confession to his ghostly 
father. In a few moments it was over. 
The priest extended his hands over the 
prostrate figure. The sign of the cross was 
made and absolution given. 

At a signal from the chief two of the men 
led the captive before him, whilst others 
remained in charge of the priest, whose 
bandage was replaced and himself conducted 
to the upper nir. 

“Pistol or poniard?” said the chief. 
* You have the right of choice.” 

* Not the cowardly knife," said the man 
calmly. "I will perish like à man, as I 
have lived." 

“Tt is well," was the reply. 
ward." 

The signal was given. The chief, with 
one of his men and the captive, ascended. 
In a few moments w» heard a loud report, 
а groan, and the sound of something heavy 
falling to the ground. Each of us looked at 
the pale face of the other. 

I do not know why we did not remonstrate 
against this deed, but we seemed to have no 
power to utter a word. Our tongues clove 
to our mouths. In any case words would 
have been useless. 

In a few minutes the chief descended, 
calm and composed as usual. * What you 
have seen," he said, addressing us, must 
in your ideas appear cruel. But I could 
never maintain my authority with these 
wild fellows if they were not aware that the 
doom of the traitor was death. And now 1 
will ask you to retire t2 such accommodation 
as we can provide. To-morrow we must be 
up early. There is much to be done." 

In a corner some skins had been stretched 
on the ground for our repose, but we felt no 
inclination for sleep. We will sit up for a 
time, Signor Chief, by the fire, if you have 
no objection.” 

“ Аз you please," he replied. “There is 
the pitcher of wine, if you are thirsty.” 

The chief and his men stretched them. 
selves on the ground, and, tired with the 
labours of the day, were soon asleep and 
snoring. One of the number remained as 
sentinel, and traversed the space with noise- 
less tread, glancing at us from time to time 
with an ominous look at his large pistol, or 
pausing to take a draught from the mug 
filled with wine, which he replenished 
frequently from the pitcher. We sat round 
the fire, and conversed in whispers. 

" I have an idea that we might escape,” I 
observed, “if we could lull the vigilance of 
that brute there.” 

Is that all?” replied one of my friends. 
“ Гахе my laudanum bottle with me." 

“ Be thankful for your neuralgia,” was my 
fervent reply. My companion, a victim to 
that distressing complaint, never travelled 
without having in his pocket what he found 
to give momentary relief. 

And your idea?“ 

“To mix a good dose with that fellow's 
wine, and send him off as sound as the 
Seven Sleepers.” 

The notion appeared a good one, but there 
were difficulties in the way. First, how 
were we to mix the drug with the wine with- 
out attracting the notice of the man; and 
then, how much were we to give him with 
safety to life, and merely stupefy him for a 
time? After consideration my companion 
thought that, as the man was strong, half a 
teaspoonful might be safely given. But 
how to distract his attention? We decided 
that our friend who spoke Italian the best 
should stroll off as if by hazard near to 
where he was walking, and endeavour to 


“ Step for- 


engage him in conversation, whilst his 
friend, with the dose ready measured ou. 
should watch for an opportunity to mir it 
Our companion walked away to the far eni 
of the grotto, whilst we anxiously watcha 
his progress from the fire. 

The colloquy was a long one. The mar. 
as we afterwards heard, was at first sur: 
and suspicious ; but our friend perseverei 
und at length induced him to give u. 
animated narration of а fight with the 
troops some months before. As he резе 
lated with vehemence and pointed with h. 
urm to indicate as it were the scene of th 
skirmish, his back was for a moment turned. 
and my other friend, with much dexterit:. 
stole up and poured in the laudanum, 13: 
returned without being noticed. 

Soon afterwards we were joined br th 
other, and we sat anxiously awaiting tt 
result. The man resumed his walk fors 
time, and then, feeling thirsty after his ele 
quence, approached the wine, and swallose. 
the contents of the cup at a draught. The: 
he resumed his walk, but the potion so 
began to take effect. He rubbed his eyes t 
a drowsy manner, yawned, muttered an ost: 
or two, and then sat down on the ground. 

In a few moments he was fast asleep. V 
began indeed almost to fear we might bs 
given too strong a dose. “And now," s 
my neuralyic friend,“ what next?” 

“We will make the signal, and the mà: 
above will suppose that some of the ganz a 
leaving early. He will send down the baste: 
and we can go ир.” | 

"Good ; but will not the man give the 
alarm ?—and then it will be all up with us. 

“Oh, we must risk something," was 0: 
answer. “You can fell a man, I suppose. 
and I glanced at the athletic proportions č 
my friend. 

“I should think I could," was the гері" 
as he bared his arm and showed a wealth E 
muscle. “I have floored an impudent barge 
before now, and that’s not a trifle.” B 

“Well, you shall jump out first, and tk 
your man. We will follow and gag and bin 
him. and then force him to show us t 
way." 

“ Well conceived," was the reply. ee d 
it only work out all right! And see. 
continued, * the evil effects of bad compan: 
I must positively imitate our friends and А 
them of a pistol. It may be wanted. | 
secured the weapon of our prostrate gus” 
and we all stole noiselessly to the side of te 
grotto. е 

The signal was given, and the basket cam 
down, after an interval which appeared | 
ages. We ascended in safety to the top. #” 
the man in charge gave а startled look 85 Ü 
witnessed our approach. He had no де, 
do more, for our friend, with great a£ 
promptly knocked him down. I tore of vi 
necktie and braces, and we soon gagged a 
bound him. He was then allowed to £e up 
and our friend addressed him. her! 

Listen, my friend," he said, and pu 
the pistol in close proximity to his he | 
“ You shall guide us by the nearest route : 
Catania, and receive two crowns for is 
trouble. Tnen you shall be set free M ri 
will promise to be silent on what we ili 
seen. Otherwise — — and he pointed © 
weapon ominously at his head. | 

The fellow signified his acquiescence г. 
terms. We unbound him, and prepare’ 1 
start, first of all taking the precautio” . 
move the basket on one side, and 0 9*7 
the rope. e 


“ We have caught our friends in a tra «t 


poc 


said. “They won't get out of this 
easily." 5 
The light was just breaking ® 


. S Y 
exchanged the somewhat stifling amo 


Of the grotto for the refreshing air iret: 
sirface, and, marched off in tbe 
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onverat:? r indicated by our guide. 


We found that he 


же rair za; Was well acquainted with the shortest cuts, 
n орти: for in less than two hours we caught sight of 


le fire. 


kei ava. Catania, в distance which had taken us on 
it we iL 


the preceding day more than twice the time 
to accomplish. We then dismissed our guide 


в los; ox, with the promised reward, perfectly contented 


eard. sag gnd rejoicing, with many bows and grins. 
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n our arrival at our hotel we found that 
much alarm had been caused by our absence, 
and by the mule, which had been left by the 
hrigands where it stood, having made its way 


pe night, year in and year out, 
as the great bell of St. Paul's 
booms out the hour of eleven, 
the quaint ceremony of “ Saluting the King’s 
keys ” takes place in the Tower of London. 

The grim und our oldest remaining 
fortress, that has stood the storm and stress 
of во many centuries and seen numerous 
strange and horrible sights within its hoary 
walls, still retains one of its curious customs, 
the exact origin of which is lost in the 
obscurity of past ages. 

Besides the troops (usually a battalion of 
Foot Guards) quartered in the Tower, there 
18 а permanent body of veterans attached to 
the fortress. known as the “ Tower Warders.“ 

Their origin is traced back to the reign 
of William 1r, when the fortress was first 
used ав a State prison, and special Warders 
were organised in consequence of the escape 
of Flambard. Bishop of Durham, who had 
been confined there about the year 1100. 

This small body of men is under the control 
of the “Constable” and his subordinates, 
the “ Major" and "Lieutenant" of the 
Tcwer. 

These officers 
Sovereign and are 


are appointed by the 
distinguished soldiers of 
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back in the early hours and clamoured for 
admission to its stable. 

On our way back we decided to keep our 
own counsel and remain silent as to our 
adventures. We had witnessed in truth a 
terrible deed, and it was our duty, rightly 
considered, to report the matter to the police, 
and secure, if possible, the punishment of 
the gang. But, then, we could not bring the 
man to life again. He was undoubtedly a 
traitor to his companions, and—well, we 
were strangers in a wild locality, and were 
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KING EDWARD'S KEYS. 
Bv CAPTAIN THORNE GEORGE. 


the Service. Some of the most eminent 
men of past and present times have filled 
the place of “ Constable," one of them having 
been a regular writer for the B.O.P.” 

The old Tudor uniform worn by the 
Warders is very similar to that of the well- 
known * Beefeaters," with whom they are 
often confounded in consequence, although 
an entirely distinct corps. 

The men are appointed, from a reserve 
list of names of deserving warrant and non- 
commissioned ollicers of the army, by the 
Constable, and they are responsible for their 
duty only to the Major " and“ Lieutenant," 
there being no special officers attached to 
them, as is the ease with the Yeomen of the 
Guard. 

There is a ‘ Yeoman Gaoler,“ who 
carries а curious old axe as his insignia of 
осе, and he is responsible for the general 
maintenance of order within the Tower. 
He also would have charge of any State 
prisoners that might be consigned there. 

Then comes the Yeoman Porter," who 
is the chief warder, and is also answerablo 
for the discipline of the rest, which duty is 
practically a sinecure. 

Besides these, two are a Teoman Water- 
pumper ” and a “ Yeoman Quartermaster," 
respectively in charge of the waterworks, 
and garden, with trees, within the Tower 
walls. The remainder of the men are styled 
" Yeomen,” each of whom in turn takes post 
as Warden of the Watch," and is on duty 
from nine o'clock at night until ten the next 
inorning. 

After the gates are locked at eleven o'clock 
at night no one can possibly get in or out of 
the Tower, except under the most special 
and State circumstances, and then only 
through the Warden’s intervention with the 
Constable of the Tower or bis deputy. 

On Sundays and certain other periods one 
Warder in full dress is always on duty 
throughout the day, being relieved every hour. 

A peculiarity regarding the Warders on 
joining is that they are each sworn in as 
special constables by the Major of the Tower, 
who of necessity becomes a Justice of the 
Peace by virtue of his office. The Tower of 
London has also a Justiciary Court within its 
own Liberties. At five minutes to eleven 
o’clock every night the Yeoman Porter 
proceeds to the Regimental Guard-room and 
calls upon the Sergeant of the Guard to 
provide an escort for the King’s keys. 

The Sergeant thereapon runs in and 
informs the officer of the Guard that the 
" keys escort is called for, and the latter 
at once orders out a sergeant and six men 
for this duty ; at the same time he places the 
remainder of his guard under arms. 

When the escort for the “keys” returns, 
after all the gates have been locked up, the 
ти ту challenges it with " Halt! Who comes 
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by no means sure of the police. We knew 
too, that if we gave information we might be 
detained for an indefinite time without any- 
thing satisfactory coming of it all, and my 
companions and myself desired to return to 
England promptly. 

And so, rightly or wrongly (we were very 
young then, and might act otherwise now), we 
gave some plausible explanation for the 
return of the mule, and kept silence as to 
our adventures on that memorable night. 

[THE Exp.] 


The Yeoman Porter advances and loudly 


calls, The keys." 


The sentry then replies. Whose keys? 

„King Edward's keys being the answer 
returned. 

„Advance, King Edward’s keys, and all's 
well," replies the sentry. 

The Yeoman Porter now places himself in 
front of his escort, which now faces the 
guard, drawn up at attention, the officer 
commanding then gives the word to “ Present 
arms," in which the escort also joins. 

The Yeoman Porter in stentorian tones 
then says, God preserve King Edward," and 
the whole guard and escort solcmnly answer, 
" Amen." 

The keys are then taken by the Yeoman 
Porter to the King's House, where they 
remain unattainable until the next morning, 
when a similar escort is again called for and 
provided and the gates duly unlocked for the 
day ; in this instance, however, the guard does 
not turn out, nor does any further ceremonial 
take place. 

Thus in the heart of busy and prosaic 
modern Babylon takes place a custom that 
has its origin lost in many past centuries, 
when London was & tiny place and its 
fortress little more than а single tower 
gurrounded by a small moat. 
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| В: looking at the three illustra. 
tions you will get a very fair 
idea of what a modern Canadian 
var canoe looks like. It is 
about twenty-seven feet long and, 
| as you will see, the crew is com- 
. posed of fifteen men, fourteen 
| paddlers and the captain, who 
. Steers, although he also uses his 
paddle, often to good advantage, if 
the necessity arises, as in a hard 
race. 
' 4 Canoes of this description cost 
| 4 about $200 to $250 (401. to 501.). 
|< |, When war-canoe racing was first 
* [taken up about the year 1898 the 
„  yeanoes were much heuvier and also 
very awkward-looking compared 
_ [with what they are now. A меј]. 
designed modern war canoe is as 
rattractive an object to look at nsa 
!canoe-lover could desire. Her 
lines are free and clean. 
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WAR CANOE RACING IN CANADA. 


Bv H. L. SHEPHERD, B. sc. 
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Grand Trunk War- canoe Crew Cheering. 
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race is voted by all Canadians to 
be the most exciting aquatic event 
on the race-cards. 

In the last annual race for 
the championship of America the 
Grand Trunk crew won from the 
Y.M.C.A. crew by only six feet. It 
was a remarkable race. The 
Y.M.C.A. crew led to within 200 ft. 
of the finish, when the Grand Trunk 
crew, in their well-known final 
spurt, worked themselves by and 
won by the narrow margin men- 
tioned. 

The time for the mile race is 
usually about six minutes. 

The war canoe is also used to 
some extent in cruising, by camp- 
ing parties, through the many 
beautiful chains of lakes in the 
provinces of Ontario and Quebec. 

I wish that every English boy 
could take a trip by steamer from 
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Grand Trunk War-canoe Crew, Montreal. 


Y.M.C.A. War-canoe Crew, of Brockville. 


flashing in the sunlight and 150 well-trained Montreal to Kingston, a distance of 190 
men straining every muscle to reach the goal miles, on our noble St. Lawrence River. It 
one mile away. А well-paddled war-caunoe would open his eyes to what & real river is. 


An championship races there are often 
eight to ten crews, and a prettier sight can 
hardly be imagined. Think of 150 paddles 


200 


J have been on the Thames, and it certainly 
is a pretty little stream—I speak of it from 
London to Oxford ; but try to imagine a river 
{тот one to nine miles vide and 190 miles 
long. I merely speak of it from King- 
ston to Montreal. (From Montreal to 
Quebec it is 170 miles, and Quebec to the 
seu about 200 miles more.) Between King- 
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ston and Brockville, a distance of sixty miles, 
there are over 1,700 islands of all sizes, 
from those containing hundreds of acres 
of land to those just big enough to camp 
on. 
The islands are commonly spoken of 
as “The Thousand Islands,” but properly 
there are over 1,700. 
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A BULLYING BULL. 
By E. E. CcTHELL, 


I know this, to one who has never se 
the St. Lawrence, sounds very “ big," but! 
think “The Mother Country is beginni; 
to appreciate what Canada really is. Wh: 
you remember that Canada from the Atlant 
to the Pacific is about 4,500 miles, the &. 
Lawrence, in proportion, is not & w 
“ big " after all. 


Author of '* Бсѕе by Wild Bees," “4 Very Unpleasant Christmas Present," ete. 


Har did that cld cow die of? 
Why, the tune, of course. 

Yes, but what tune? 

These were the questions I had asked my- 
celf a hundred times during the day, and now 
repeated to myself in the watches of the 
night, as I tossed restlessly in my tent on 
my little camp bed, listening to the music of 
my sleeping chokedar’s (watchman’s) nostrils 
without, to which a prowling jackal in search 
of supper added an occasional obbligato. 

For I felt that my whole future carcer 
depended on my finding out what that old 
cow had died of. An enforced age retire- 
ment after а monotonous service in the worst 
districts of our provinces, or an eventual call 
to the Secretariat Department at our Capua 
in the hills; nay, evena Lieutenant-Gover- 
norship and а k. C. 8.1. in the dim distant 
middle-age—ail this was possible, could 1 
signalise my brief tenure of oltice by solving 
the mystery. 

To explain the facts of the case. Old 
Smith, my immediate“ boss," had suddenly 
gone sick with acute liver, and I was acting 
for him, wielding temporarily, till super- 
geded, the majestic arm of the law over a 
district as large as Yorkshire. and some 
thousands of its inhabitants. 

We were “in camp” when poor old 
Smith had been struck down, making our 
annual cold-weather tour through the 
district. I had halted at Pugreepore, а 
remote village in a wild part of the country, 
and was preparing to spend my Christmas 
holiday there. Two reasons induced me to 
come to this conclusion: the first was that 
Pugreepore, on the edge of the low-lying 
Terai, at the foot of the Himalayas, was in 
the immediate proximity of a most excellent 
and quite unshot-over jheel or morass, which 
positively teemed with duck and snipe; tlie 
second was the death of that cow. 

It had been the last of a series of mys- 
terious demises the rumours of which had 
reached us on our march, even before we 
approached Pugreepore. The native officials 
reported to us that the mortality among the 
cattle in that township was becoming quite 
marked. Smith had ordered a special 
inquiry; full details of the case were to be 
laid before us on our arrival at Pugreepore, 

and the headman warned to attend upon us 
with witnesses. Then Smith promptly fell 
ill, and was hurried back into Noluck to be 
under the nearest English doctor; I was left 
alone to represent British justice, when, lo and 
behold! the very day of my arrival the head- 
man's very own cow went and died. | 

Of course, she was saercd—all cows are, in 
India. A Hindoo would as soon kill a child 
nsa cow. Buta thing to be borne in mind 
is the fact that every year leather grows 
dearer and more valuable in India. Acting 
on this eluc, I ordered the chumars, the 
leather-dressers of Pugreepore, to appear 
before me. They arrived, set themselves 
down in в row before my tent, dirty, disrepu- 
table representatives of a low-caste sect, at 
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whom Moti Ram, the headman, and the 
policeman and the chokedar visibly turned 
uptheir noses, In answer to my questions 
the chumars gravely assured me that the 
village godlings, especially those of their own 
particular sect, had been grievously neglected 
of late and were slaying the cows in ven- 
geance. As to Moti Ram's own particular 
cow, they had bad nothing to do with her 
except—and here I flatter myself that my 
legal acumen had ferrcted out а possible 
clue— except that they had received the hide 
in return for their trouble in giving her a 
decent burial,as became such an object of 
sanctity. 

Further interrogations elicited from Moti 
Ram, who appcared almost in tears at the 
loss of the animal, that she was of venerable 
age und quite useless. 

Scenting collusion, I had recourse to the 
professional services of the native doctor. 
Prodded by a baksheesh from me, this zealous 
Government official, native-like at the service 
of the highest bidder, set to work on a 
post-mortem, 

News cume in the morning. As I sat 
under the awning of the tent having my 
“little breakfast " the morrow of my sleepless 
night, he approached me with the solution 
of the mystery - namely, a poisoned thorn he 
had found inserted under the cow’s hide. 
In this way had the religious Hindoos salved 
their consciences and steered cleur of the 
crime of cow-murder ! 

Imagine the delight with which I sentenced 
the chumars that noon and saw them 
marched off between  blue-cotton-coated 
policemen for Noluck gaol, and inserted in 
my report a very black mark against Moti 
Ram, the headman, against whom there was 
not suflicient evidence to convict. 

Decidedly a smart piece of work for one so 
young, I thought to myself, as I sallied forth 
in the cool of the evening to the jheel to 
shoot for myself some snipe for dinner, feel. 
ing my K.c.s.I. perceptibly nearer. 

But he laughs loudest who laughs last. 
That precious cow was to be the indirect 
cause of what was very nearly my profes- 
sional undoing. 

For she had been, as I afterwards found 
out, the mother of Nandi, and Nandi was a 
very important personage in Pugreepore. 
He was nothing less than the sacred bull 
of the village. 

Now, Nandi was not born to greatness, but 
had become great. His calf.hood had been 
like other cream-coloured, hump-backed 
Indian calves, voiceless, incapable of lowing 
or bleating, and only emitting the sort of 
«runt of their race. His carliest recollec- 
tions were not pleasant ones. His mother, 
the above deceased, was kept tied up to a 
ring against Moti Ram's little mud hut in 
the narrow street of the village, which was 
nothing but a mere cluster of such mud huts, 
and he was surrounded by a high mud wall. 


. At stated hours they came to milk Nandi's 


mother, and the poor little calf suffered 
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tortures of hunger, for he was kept on ver 
short rations that there might be more mis 
for Moti Ram and his family. How it tar: 
lised him to see the first milk which ac: 
from the cow actually allowed to run ая: 
into the ground as an offering to the gr. 
earth goddess ! 

As time went on, Nandi was weaned sri 
had to subsist on what food he could g 
finding out sadly the truth of the old Hin: 
proverb; Six handfuls to the cow-calf к: 
one to the poor labouring ox." His places 
his mother's side at milking-time was taie 
by а dummy calf. She was not at all ы 
easy milker, in spite of many blows an 
objurgations, though Moti Ram dared n 
kick а cow—that would have been unlucky 
So, arter Nandi's departure, & straw-stule: 
calf-skin was set up near her at milkipg . iim: 

Nandi went out to graze with the he: 
over the sun-baked plain around the е 
picking up what scanty pasture they DEG 
find round pools and among tbe ri. 
mango-clumps. They were иш, | 
Gokul, the village cowherd, and а ui А 
boys, learning early how to beat anda 7 
them, and singing quaint old rhymes 8s E 
silent cattle, thin, bony, patient, troop" 
home at sundown, raising a cloud ob di 
across the plain. fort: 

But for the intervention of а most 017, 
nate accident, a life of cruel labour and t 
hardly equalled by any domestic us 
under the sun had loomed large and n 
in Nandi's future. He saw the мы 
members of the herd yoked to low, slow, cre 
ing bullock-carts, with ils 
heavy loads, and goaded along ишпеге! boi 
with a sharp nail at the end of 4 A 
stick, wielded by the turbaned driver w 
squatted on the pole. When that 100 m 
failed, and kicks and blows had no elt 
tail-twisting was resorted to. once jè 
in the herd had their tails permanent al 
located, and had even lost the lower ae 
them altogether by having the last t 11 
four joints ground on each other, à i К 
suffered much when the flies were tre 
some in the heat. jst 

Then there was the ploughing. At ee 
the oxen would sally forth coupled bs beck. 
heavy yoke, the chain elanking at на i: 
followed by the ploughman with the? alder 
some wooden share across his 81^ su. 
Then, up and down in the | E 
among the cornfields, or the poppy " hou! 
the loose, soft rice-soil, till the bless nang’ 
of the noontide rest came, under the ane 
tree, the meal of chaff and grain 7^, 
off the master’s turban spread on 1 
while the latter squatted in the shade, 
ing placidly the tall hubble-bubble. 


“The ploughman settled his share 
More deep in the sun-dried clod; E 
The wheat aud the cattle are all my 
The rest is the will of God." 


But when Nandi was still in ¢ 
а delightful change came over his 
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ne ll Poor little Mobun, Moti Bam's only child, 
| UU ‘AS he called him (he had three daughters), it 
Candle WAS indeed a bad omen that evening that he 
“tripped over Nandi’s mother as she lay 
(êlê hr asleep in front of the house. Every Hindoo 
ut 49! knows how unlucky it is to stumbie over a 
TU. ti Seow, Of course, when the small-pox came to 
the village, little Mohun took it, and, taking 
it badly, was like to die, for vaccination was 
unheard-of in Pugreepore. Moti Ram's 
anxiety was intense. for the natives are 
nothing if not affectionate parents. So in 
his despair he dedicated Nandi, the bull-calf, 
as а propitiatory offering to the goddess 
Shiva, the Destroyer, waving his hands over 
its head and naming it Nandi, the Happy 
One. 
Mohun got well, and Nandi got free—a 
sacred animal on whom no one dare lay a 
esit finger to work or kill. Free to wander about 
деш {һе village street and poke his nose un- 
far... & molested into any of the grain-bnskets left 
17227 exposed at the graiu-seller's open shop front. 
alori: Free to roam unchastised among the green 
п à: corn and in the ripe crops at harvest, no man 
daring to say him nay. Did not his name- 
rd Sake Nandi, Shiva's steed, stand carved in 
1 fai * stone before the great temple in Noluck 
ШС city? Had not the great god Krishna, when 
40'3 once on earth, been а cowherd, and was not 
nın, 2 therefore all veneration due to а pim, or 
тэ dedicated bull, such as Nandi now became. 
espt At religious festivals the women and girls 
ims hung garlands of marigolds and jasmine 
їз fe. round. his neck, and ornamented his sleek 
ыж flank with an open hand painted red. 
щт 1 made my first and last acquaintance 
jazz. With Nandi that morning I encamped outside 
Tw; Pugreepore. He stalked proudly pawing 
шылт down among my tents, poking his inquisitive 
act black nose into all sorts of things that did 
an, 7 Not concern him—a very handsome young 
we bull. his hump a mass of fat, the result of 
je his untrammelled good living, and wearing 
„w. u black mane which he could toss over his 
„j2 forehead, and a tuft of black hair on his chest. 
„œ Coincident with Nandi's appearance came 
za» MY runner with my letters from Noluck. 
° The English mail—chietly Christmas cards 
delt: and bills—equally uninteresting. I wanted 
Jae letters news from home. Finally, a note 
ies from Spragge, my old schoolfellow, come out 
ja: to see India and do some shooting. He had 
as» Sought me at Noluck, and, finding me not, 
„27 Proposed, on the morrow, to follow me to 
NT. Pugreepore and spend Christmas with me. 
н So on the morrow he arrived - à wondrous 
А sight, clad in a new suit of light tweed, light 
enough to scare any game within range of 
% Vsion, and his head surmounted by the last 
КУ; To thing in Bond Street sun helmets, 
.r Js eyeglass glittering in the sun. He was 
EM provided with a perfect armoury of weapons 
‚е Of every bore—about the use of which he 
Seemed very hazy. 
: Pun и І жаз delighted to see Spragge, 
д allow Lm ee s sufficiently generous to 
, Sport, to share че Ps 1 0 85 trial of Indian 
5 I Ee S у dearly oved and precious 
pore cel with me. I told myself be 
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Js qus Were Wise Birds who administered 
i in Antediluvia. We sce one on 
by the Раве, perched up on high, surrounded 
zPpears s ignitaries of that period. He 
E с е adjudicating upon a very impor- 
: One poor gooseberry-headed old 
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would need a little practice first, and sheltered 
behind the evasion of my report to write 
anent the death of that cow. Igot him out 
of bed at dawn; I lent him my quietest 
pony; removed from him all unnecessary 
ımplements of war, clapped on his head a 
really serviceable if battered sun tope, more 
likely to remain there than the Bond Street 
production, and sent him forth after a 
very carly breakfast to stalk a herd of black- 
buck I knew to be frequenting the plain 
about two miles off. I do not think anyone 
can accuse nie of not doing Spragge well. 
Then I went and had a quiet hour or so 
on the jheel to myself ere the sun was too 
high in the heavens. 

I had just returned; the snipe for my 
second breakfast were grilling appetisingly, 
and I myself was revelling in my tub, when, 
panting and breathless, I heard the groom 
who had accompanied Spragge rush up to 
the tent. 

“Would the Sahib come at once—in- 
stantly. They had seized His Highness 
the Spragge Sahib—had locked him up— 
doubtless they were about to murder him— 
if perchance he was not dead already !” 

I jumped out of the bath, dragged on 
some clothes and faced the distraught attend- 
ant. If any proof were necessary for his 
anxiety it was contained їп these words, 
scribbled in Spragges band on а greasy 
sandwich-paper: 

“A mutiny—rebellion—broken out. Am 
arrested—imprisoned. Bring troops and 
save me before too late. Leave you all my 
guns, etc. Love to mother. — E. SrntaGaE." 

I threw myself on a pony and galloped off 
to the other side of Pugreepore, a. gathering 
sound of tumult meeting me as I drew near 
the village watchmian’s house. A crowd of 
nearly all the adult inhabitants and of all 
the juveniles of walking age was gathered 
round it, jabbering, gesticulating, threaten- 
ing. 
Now if there was one thing old Smith was 
down upon his subordinates for, it was the 
allowing of any demonstration, any mob 
gathering in the district, such as was 
occasionally liable to occur at religious 
festivals between antagonistic sects. Yet 
I knew Pugrecpore to be an entirely Hindoo 
village. What had caused this row? 

My spirits sank. What was the use of 
my having so successfully grappled with the 
mystery of the decensed cow if the powers 
that be came to hear of this riot at Pugree- 
роге the moment I had assumed supreme com- 
mand? Smith would be furious, and he would 
be sure to put it on paper. 

For a riot of some kind this evidently was. 
The crowd grew more and more angry every 
moment. I recognised all the local priests, 
in every state of tilthiness and zeal, actively 
engaged in fermenting it. 

I felt very lonely and very helpless. My 
single red-coated Government chupprassie 
(messenger), symbol of my position, followed 
me panting, armed only with his sash and 
ecrip of oflice. The two local policemen had 


“WISE BIRD,” OR 


the culprit awaits the sentence of the law. 
We sec him guarded on his left by a stolid 
custodian, the * Robertus Curuleus," whose 
colour is blue. Before him lies the victim 
of his depravity, and on his right he is 
receiving the kindly advice (paid for) of a 
keen-scented, keen-clawed monster known 
as the “Persona Legis.” Those of us who 
have been inside any Court of Jaw of to-day 
will recognise, in the stately bird on the left, 
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I not sent into Noluck escorting the chumars ! 
There was not & white man, not а native 
Government official, within miles. 

There was oothing for it but a bold face 
and bluff. I set spurs to my pony, flourish- 
ing my riding-whip, my only weapon, and 
rode straight at the thickest portion of the 
crowd, cutting right and left. It parted with 
howls and nbuse—but it parted. 

“ The British writ still runs in Pugreepore,”’ 
I thought to myself, steeling my face to as 
fierce and furious an expression as a short, 
pale, and beardless youth of three-and-tweuty 
can assume. 

The thought was hardly in my mind ere 
my pony stopped short and nearly flung me 
over his head. 

Something barred my way. It was the 
corpse of Nandi, his black mane stretched on 
the ground, the blood oozing from a bullet- 
mark in his chest. 

Not to irritate, to respect, and even 
pander to, the religious superstitions of the 
sects’ "—one of old Smith's favourite maxims 
when he was holding forth on the making of 
an exemplary Civil servant, flashed into my 
mind. 

Nandi dead! 
deed. 

What had happened, as I had it subse- 
quently from Spragge, was briefly this: 

The sportsman was quietly pursuing his 

way on foot, stalking the black-buck, when 
Nandi, aroused from a snooze in the long 
grass, for the first time in his life set eyes on 
u white man. Nandi had a sharp nose and 
he disliked Spragge’s odour, or, more likely, 
lack of odour. Anyhow, from some cause or 
other, Nandi's ire was raised. He put down 
his head, cocked up his tail, and, with a 
preliminary pawing up of the dust in clouds 
round his head, charged bellowing down upon 
the stranger, his black mane waving over his 
eyes. 
Spragge found himself in a terrible fix. 
Behind him a muddy swamp, before him 
what he imagined to be an infuriated wild 
bison. (Spragge had of course never heard 
of such a thing asa sacred bull) "There was 
not a tree available for refuge. Without a 
moment's hesitation he raised his rifle and 
shot Nandi dead when those sacred horns 
were within two yards of his new light suit. 

Such was the tale Spragge told as I led 
him, pale, hatless, ragged, eyeglassless, and 
scared, back to camp—the wicked beefeater 
from across the sea! It proved a very expen- 
sive day's shooting for him. He had abun- 
dantly to propitiate in the coin of the reulm 
the incensed village deities, through their 
priests, and he shook off the dust of Pugree- 
pore next day from his feet, declaring that 
part of the country too disturbed and danger- 
ous for globe-trotters. But we had Nundi's 
hump for dinner, and very fat and juicy it 
WAS 

AlUs well that ends well. I did not think 
it necessary to report upon the incident, and 
only mentioned it one day to old Smith, 
after dinner, when he was in а good temper. 


There would be trouble in- 
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th» Antediluvian counterpart of the bumptious 
keeper of Order, who calls out“ Silence!” 
when there is not the least semblance of 
disorder or noise. | | | 
Most important of all, within whispering 
distance of the Wise Bird we observe the 
full-grown Ichthyosaurus. Не is known аз 
the “Clericus Magistri," and his duties are 
simple and_few—it-is-for him to keep the 
Wise Bird straight. Without this assistance 
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the learned Dispenser of Law might go 
crooked and experience an undignitied fall 
from his elevated seat of justice. In Ante- 
diluvia the Wise Birds were known on occa- 
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sions to make the most shocking blunders 
and cause the most unhappy miscarriages 
of justice. How thankful we ought to be 
that such things do not happen now ! 
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its work ig world-wi 
S work Id. wide, and crown | 
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various parts of the United Kingdom, ani 
kindred societies in Italy, and Sweden, and 
all over the Continent. 

It was not till he was twenty that Mr. 
Henry learned to swim. But there is another 
phase of his career which is worth noticing 
He is the author of the standard works i 
the Swimming World, and as long agos 
1885 began to write upon the subject, ux 
in 1893, when assisted by Mr. Archi: 
Sinclair, brought out the splendid work « 
natation in the Badminton Library ¢ 
sports and pastimes, which was dedicate! 
to the King. Since then, this half-guina 
book has passed through three editions, ani 
a fourth edition is now urgently called fu 
while Mr. Henry is also engaged in the cou 
pletion of a standard work on diving. 

“What was your first club?” we айы 
him. 

“ In 1879 I joined the Zeypher, and tbs 
was a famous club some years ago, and frot 
then I began to win my chief trophies. | 
would far rather not talk about what I bs 
done, but in open competition I have secur 
the Clayton fifty guineas Challenge Cup " 
1882, the Salt Water Championship Cup : 
1889, the Long Distance Championship 2 
1890, the Scientific Championship in 18% 
1899, and 1900, and several first prizes 1 
international competitions in Belgium, It 
Austria, Germany, and Sweden, and «ls 
the plunging championship in 1890.” 

“ What do you regard as the great work © 
your life ? 

« Well, I think it was the formation o i 
Life-Saving Society in 1891, because, belor 
this, the swimming clubs of the kingdom 
not pay very much attention to the mo» 
essential feature of their art— that of resi" 
persons in danger of drowning by swim" 
to their relief. Some individual clubs mst 
it part of their work, but there was м 
practice and no system. з 

“In the year 1887, the Royal Huns 
Society was approached on the subjecb 
asked to undertake the instruction by mas 
of its own organisation and staff, but п 
came of it. In 1891 the first step was à 
and a handbook was published. ; 

“Now I want to say something to bi! 
about the matter. The great aim of the 
who have aided the Life-Saving Society ** 
to raise swimming above the mere le 

ractice ^ 
use and benefit to the nation at larg 
used to be imagined by many clubs that 


the art, and that a man who could swim ** 
also able to save life. That this was am 
taken idea has been abundantly proved з. 
much as many speed swimmers рате, 
that in life-saving practice ther , 
ledge of swimming availed them very yn 
“We have got the thing going nov yf 
very large number of schools; po^ н 
learn the art at Ardingley College, B w 
Stortford School, Berkhamsted, Най? 
College, University College School, a" „ * 
others, while the police in big . b 
Manchester, Liverpool, Norwich, qu 
City have been taught, besides the Y ij 
thousands of boys and girls in ov 
and elementary schools in London: 
work in the latter is of the most satis do * 
character, though the Government“ 
yet realize its enormous imports" 
Manchester, the corporation, at " baths 
expense, teaches life-saving 1n w- 
and less than a year ago one ^ 
jumped into Ancoats Canal to resc "Y 
who clutched him tightly by iE gok 
was otherwise obstructing him 10 e TL 
rescue. He, however, succeeded in s^ 
the man to the side and then lost con, 
ness, and had to be lifted along rr 
patient on to the bank. j 
thought he-would certainly hàY 
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Шш oUt for the knowledge that he had of the life- 
t saving art. 
: ga: ır, Take another case later still. One of the 
п. Bu London City police was having a holiday at 
hich уке Пе Seaside, when he heard the cries of a lady 


„апа a gentleman visitor who had got out of 


p x “у that enabled him to do this piece of 
‚о, Fork. 

pe ` “But a still more striking case was that of a 
di man who ran along the Embankment and 
theo. © jumped into the Thames and rescued another. 
jd “He managed to save the person, and after- 
wards stated that he had seen the chart of 
9e Life-Saving Society's methods hanging 


"5 "up in the Free Library at Kennington, and it 


ШУ U^ was the thought that he would now put into 
„practice what he had read, that enabled him 
‘he 2 "tq gave his own life as well as that of the 
ie 16:7 other, and it is needless to say that he has 
ue become an enthusiastic supporter of the 
uk ^^ "Society since. 
tL!’ „But there is another side to the question, 
ca (tand that is the enormous spread of our 
Cut: *principdes in Germany, Austria, Sweden, and 
nce C France. About twelve months ago, accom- 
un panied by Mr. J. A. Jarvis, the English 
svi Amateur Champion, we went over to 
w:2*Germany and competed for the German 
d “+: Emperor's prize, and England won very 
312“ easily. The Emperor of Austria also offered 
ia C^ а prize, and the race was a mile, and took 
place in the splendid open-air baths situated 
z on the banks of the Danube, and there 
Г. меге seven starters, which included three 
be Austrians, two Hungarians, and two English 
neu men.“ 
rai“ Are you not a good water-polo player?“ 
x»: “Yes, I love the game, and hope that I 
x: have had something to do with its advance- 
ш e ment. At Portsmouth, in the early eighties, 
I played for an all-England team against the 
te Birmingham Leander, and in 1885 success- 
fully urged the swimming Association of 
ш> Great Britain to officially recognise the game. 
2. played for Middlesex against Surrey in the 
diet first county match, this taking place at 
ji. Kensington Baths on September 18, 1889, 
and in July of the following year I repre- 
. „ı~ Sented England in its first international team 
suc! With Scotland. Two years later I мав 
ceo elected captain, and under my guidance 
5" England's side won at Liverpool. 
utc), "The most pleasant games are those played 
ur» in deep, open, still water. 30 much more 
,,7 Scope is then given for skilful play, fouling 
„|. 18 largely avoided, and the absolute necessity 
for swimming or keeping afloat without aid 
„ all through the match assists in no small 
hee degree to develop and improve the staying 
у} Powers of those taking part therein. Un- 
"m fortunately, tnere are but few spaces of open 
,; Water which are available or suitable for the 
м: Fame; and the almost total absence of them 
E Our large cities compels the various 
to conduct the contests in 


Fir 


Associations 
8 : meu • which are, as a 
7 , 00 shallow 
25 properly." ow for the game to be played 
um о en vafe Saving Society give awards 
„ No; we leave that to the Royal H 
| | umane 
" ie So far our work has eek entirely 
" Wo oo &nd we do & very great deal of 
and aee & comparatively small income, 
inns e time has come when we ought to 
pesi a central organisation with large 
- 8 where we can do the work of the 
a маем ре Where we сап conduct our 
urs ipae One of the societies joined to 
psu a э the Leeds School Board. There 
ы 2 aths in that city, five of which 
Board d corporation and five to the 
агре is it will probably be news to a 
VE 925 15 of people that the Board ha ve 
г ег own. The children attend 
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that swimming has a great deal of value, for 
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in groups of twenty four accompanied by 
a school teacher. In addition to swimming, 
they receive instruction in life-saving and in 
the methods of restoring respiration. Eight 
instructors are engaged from the beginning 
of April to the end of September. The 
children abtend the baths between the hours 
of 9.45 and 12.0 in the morning and 2 and 5 
in the afternoon. During the year '83, 478 
visits to th» baths were paid in school hours, 
and in '90, 569 voluntary visits out of school 
hours, for which the children paid for 
admission. There can be no better evidence 
than this of the popularity of the instruction. 
in this town, the boys and girls attending 
schools of the blind and deaf are also 
taught to swim, and the result is that all but 
thirty can swim." 

“Does swimming 
sique ? " 

“ Yes, and the importance of this will be 
better understood when it is known that the 


the phy. 


increase 


(Photo by SCHUTH, 
Mr. William Henry. 


inspector-general for recruiting said that in 
Manchester alone 8,000 out of 11,000 men 
were rejected for the army through inferior 
physique. The authorities in some of our 
public schools have long ago recognised the 
physical value of swimming. Uppingham, 
Rossall, Rugby, and of course Eton are 
important schools who pay great attention 
At least one football trainer believes 


he insists upon his team spending a great 
deal of time in the water during the early 
period of the season. We owe a lot to the 
splendid labours of the teachers in the 
schools, and few know how much time and 
work they give to this very important work. 
What we want you to understand is that the 
ability to save life is the glorious privilege of 
the swimmer, and that numbers of men have 
been drowned in a vain endeavour to rescue 
because they have not understood the best 
methods of bringing the drowning person to 
land, or of releasing themselves from a grip 
when needed." 

Perhaps the crowning event of Mr. Henry's 
life was when the King and Queen visited, in 
July of last year, the Bath Club, and gave to 
life-saving the sanction of their presence, 
and also а cup for competition. Royal 
patronage was given as а recognisation of 
valuable unpaid work, and Mr. Henry may 
well rest assured that his name and efforts 
will not easily be forgotten. 

The two greatest heroes that Mr. Henry 
has known in the swimming world, who have 
passed their whole lives in the performances 
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of brave deeds, are Mark Addy of Salford, and 
Captain W. D. Andrews, of Toronto, Canada. 

Addy was the son of a boat-builder and 
waterman in Manchester, and was born in 
April 1838. He gained his knowledge of 
swimming at the Old Green Gate Baths, 
Salford. When he was thirteen years of age 
he rescued a lad in danger of drowning in 
the Irwell. He saved life after life, and when 
he had rescued thirty-seven he was publicly 
rewarded. Members of Parliament and many 
others gathered together to do him honour. 

The biggest building was filled to over- 
flowing, and, throughout the proceeding, 
there was a large crowd clamouring for 
admission. Later on the Royal Humane 
Society gave its gold medal and an address, 
and still later the Albert Medal of the first 
class was awarded by the Queen, and a letter 
was sent by Lord Beaconstield. He continued 
his career for some years, his death being 
hastened by the rescue of a lad from the 
Irwell, at the point where sewer and other 
noxious gases make the water very dangerous. 

On his death-bed he said, Tes, it is 
true I have saved many lives, but the best 
work I ever did was saving that little lad on 
Whit Monday.” Addy died in 1890 from 
consumption. He had saved over fifty lives 
in the course of his career. He had always 
been a champion oarsman, in the day when 
English oarsmen were as good as any in the 
world. 

Captain W. D. Andrews was a native of 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada, and was born in 
1853. When only 16 years of age he rescued a 
lud, who, playing on a raft of timber, fell into 
the bay. The captain on hearing the cry 
rushed out from an office in which he was 
engaged, plunged into the water fully dressed 
and saved the boy, who had already sunk 
twice, and brought him to land. In 1873, 
while an officer on board the mail steamer, 
he rescued an old man who had attempted 
to eross the river on some floating timber, 
which collapsed. In 1874 he became 
instructor in swimming, and within three 
days of his appointment was instrumental in 
saving the lives of six young ladies who 
were in great danger of drowning from the 
filling of their boat. Later on he received 
awards from the Royal Humane Society for 
the rescue of three other lives, and it is sad 
to think that, after saving others, he should 
have lost his sight through exposure to 
weather and water. Не was given the 
Albert Medal, and also the highest honours 
that it is possible for the Royal Humane 
Society to bestow. 
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HOW TO MAKE PICTURE-FRAMES OF PAPER 


1 a piece of cardboard about an inch 
wider all round than the picture or 
photo you wish to frame. This is shown in 
tig. 1 as 2, 3, 4, 5. From the middle of this cut 
out & piece &bout an eighth of an inch 
smaller all round than the size of your 
picture (see 6, 7, 8. 9, fig. 1). This will form a 
cardboard frame the sides of which will be 
about an inch in width. 

You will now require a piece of fairly stiff 
paper several times larger than your card- 
board frame. This is shown in fig. 2 as 20, 
21. 22, 23, and it must be ruled up in the 
following manner. Lay the cardboard you 
have just cut in the centre of the paper, and 
pencil round the outer and inner edge of 
same. This is represented by 4, B, c, D, and 
E, F, G, H (fig. 2). Take the cardboard away 
and you have a pencil copy of it in the centre 
of your paper. Now place the ruler along 
one of the inner lines on your paper, for 
example, E, d, fig. 2, and extend the line on 
both sides to three times the width of the 
sides of the frame (see fig. 2, a to v, and к 
tox). Treat each of the four inner lines in 
the same manner. The extended lines must 
now be connected by means of lines drawn 
parallel to the four inner lines of the frume 
(see x, 2, and J, v, etc., fig. 2). This will, when 
done, form a cross. Draw a parallel line, the 
distance of about one-sixth the width of the 
extended line о, v, from the end of each arm 
of the said cross (see M, N, and o, P, etc. 
fig. 2). Connect these to each of the four 
outer corners of the frame, as M to c, and c 
to P, etc. (fig. 2). 

A small design may now be drawn in each 
of the spaces (A, o, P, C; c, M, N, D; B, O, R, 
D, and k, A, B, L, fig. 2), and then cut out 
with a sharp penknife. In fig. 2 fleur-de-lis 
have been put here, and the part shown black 
is to be cut away. 

The paper is now ready to cut out. Take 
& pair of scissors and cut along the lines 
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formed by the letters J, U, P, C, M, Y, 1, N, D, R, 

etc., infig. 2; also cut out the piece in the 
centre (E, G, F, H, fig. 2). 

The paper should now be bent inwards at 


the lines marked thus...... (fig. 2), that is at 
the lines c, p, and м, x, etc. 


By CLEMENT W. О, GIBSON. 


The paper having been thus bent, the 
other side, on which there are no drawings, 
should be painted with oil paint or enamel 
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AND CARDBOARD. 


and paste it over both the glass and can. | 


board. 


The frame is now complete; place your 
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of some light colour all over, and the piece 
of cardboard shown in fig. 1 should be 
painted а somewhat darker shade, or two 
different coloured papers could be used. 
The paint must be allowed to dry and then 
the parts must be put together as follows: 
Secotine or glue the cardboard (painted side 
upwards) in the centreof the paper, so that 
it fits in the space formed by a, B, c, D 
(fig. 2). This being done, the pieces formed 
by M, Y, N, I; J, U, o, P; x, k, Z, L, and R, Q, 
*, T, should be passed through the centre of 
frame until м, N meets o, H, and o, P meets 
E, G, etc., and the small piece pulled through 
should be glued or pasted at the back of the 
frame. | 

The frame is now ready for the glass, 
which must be put in in this way. Cut out 
a piece of cardboard the size of your frame, 
and cut the centre of it, as shown at the 
dotted lines 10, 11, 12, 13 (fig. 1). A piece of 
glass the size of the piece of cardboard just 
ent from the centre should now be obtained. 
The cardboard should be glued to the back 
of the frame and the glass fitted into the 
centre of it. To make a mount, take a 
piece of white paper about the size of the 
frame, and cut out the centre neatly with a 
sharp penknife, so that the hole is :om»- 
what smaller than the inside of your frame, 


picture in position on the glass, and glu 
over all a picce of paper covering the whole 
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back of the frame, and the result is as і 


fig. 3. 
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EPIGRAMS FROM THE GREEK. 
By R. THEODORE MILFORD, M.A. 
L 


GRASPING miser in hia house 

One day espiel a little mouse, 
And cried, My dear, what do you here? 
You're come to beg, I sadly fear." 


But sweetly smiled the mouse and said, 
“My friend, be calm and nothing dread. 
A lodging free is all I ask; 

To look for board shall be my task.” 


п. 


The screech-owl walls a deathly song 
As through the air it flies; 

Buc when Baullino comes along 
And sings, the screech-ow! dies. 


III. 


Ap-Jones the һагрег, so folk say, 
Harping with all his might, 

Proved fatal to the neighbourhood 
The other night. 


The tune, which, ranged from G in alt 
Down to the lowest F, 

One man alone survived, and he 
Was born stone-deaf. 


IV. 


Some fleas once annoyed a dull man, 
Who invented a capital plan: 

He put out his light, 

And said, “ Now come and bite 
Me, you rascals! That is, if you can.” 


V. 


They say you dye your raven locka, 
Lucilla; that’s not true ; 

For black they were, I'm certain, when 
The barber sold them you. 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC WASHING 
APPARATUS. 


By PROFESSOR L. MARISSIAUX. 


ANY of my readers who busy themselves with 
photography have no doubt been, as I have my- 

self, struck with the lack of а really good and efficient 
washer for positive pictures. Soine, I must say, that 
can be found in the trade are pretty good, but they 
cost a good deal, and are therefore beyond the means 


of man Meurs. I see in the catalogues of the best 
Engleah French makers, washers for 26 plates at 
175 Р | hers they charge 30s., 40s., and even 50s. 


these, the pictures are all put together in 
water that js more or less in motion by means of some 
À ther, and а great quantity of water ia 
require ]to]work them. Now this is not cheap epongh 


for flat like mine, or yours, perhaps. 

The washer I am about to describe is ve ample 
in its contruction, and can be made by, _rune of 
middling abilities, It is very efficient, as u ре seen 
hereafter, And cheap enough: mine cost ».: zine 
about tlir 


shillings, wood sixpence, and vopenny- 
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worth of paint, ad libitum, that is to say, for those who 
don't know Latin, that you may paint it or not. 

To come to the making of our washer, I must first 
say that mine is meant for what we call in French, 
9 by 12 pictures or plates, in English measures, 3j iu. 
by 43 in. Of course, the apparatus may be mad? fer 
any size plate; it is only a matter of more or less. 

Procure four pieces of wood of the following dimen- 
sions : 2 ft. 4 in. by 1 in. by 1 in., which will make the 
corner pieces of the stand (fig. 1). Nail on each side 
two pieces about. 14 in. wide, to heep them some ten or 
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twelve inches apart. Join the two small frames by 
means of fourteen pieces 2 in. wide. } in. thicla and ten 
or twelve inches long, leaving three inches or ғо 
between сис bar, so as to make the stand seen fu 
fig. 2. : 

It does not matter if the measures are exactly the 
same na I give them, but they must not, at апу rate, be 
much smaller or larger, unless you want the washer for 
much smaller or larger plates than 34 by 44. I may 
also say that instead of nailing all the pieces together, 
if you area little bit of a joiner and cau make mortise and 
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tenon, your apparatus will be not only prettier, but a go 
much stronger In mine, every piece is mortised and 
tenoned, and ,I don't regret the trouble I took in 
making 1t so. 

The next thing to be made is а zinc dish, 16 in. by 
8 in, and 1 in. deep (fig. 3). I suppose my fellow- 
amateur can, as well as I can, handle a pair of strong 
scissors and а soldering iron. On one end you solder a 
small piece of zinc, A, being в kind of drip to make 
the water escaping tlrougl the holes а, b, c, d, go 
straight down. On the bottom of the dish, six pieces 
of thick galvanised wire must be soldered as shown in 
fig. 4—1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. Across the dish are soldered two 
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pieces of zinc, B, B’, 1 in. wide (that is to say. as wide 
us the dish is deep; this is important, becnuse if they 
are lower, the prints might float over them), and length- 
wise one piece A, equally 1 in. wide, dividing the whole 


concern into six compartments, being about 5 in. by. 


4 in, or thereabouts. Each compartment is meant 
for опе of the pictures or plates to be washed. Make 
seven of these dishes and you will beable to wash 
forty-two pictures or plates at a time, which is 
plenty for an ordinary amateur, I should think, The 
wires need not be soldered all along. nor the cross- 
pieces either: in fact, specially for the latter, it is 
better not to do so. ` 


2(1 


I must also state that the last dish differs slightly 
from the others ; it has no dripping-piece and no holes, 
but instead, a small tap; or, if you don't care to buy a 
tap, you may puta mall tube and furnish it with a 
piece of india-rubber tubing to take the water wherever 
you fant it to go. 

Fig. 5 explains how you must place the dishes on the 
stand. The water passes from one dish to another till 
it gets into the last one aud goes into a sink. The 
supply of water is regulated by means of a tap nbove 
the top dish, or simply a tube with small zinc or 
wooden pincers, that сап be had for а halfpenny. The 
supply of water тия be regulated to prevent it from 
running over the euge of the dishes, taking away the 
pictures floating on its surface ; this latter end may be 
obtained by minding the size of the holes that must 
not let out either 100 much or wo little water ; if too 
big, the dishes will never be half full, as they should 
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be ; if too smail, the water will flow over. It is then 
better to make them bigger little by little. by trying 
the apparatus with water be!ore working it for good. 
The flow of water must be continuous, of course, and 
you will see that relatively little water is required. 


. Speak. as wa say, en connaissance de cause, thut is, from 


personal experience and with due knowledge. : 

A few last words for the non-initiated, and I have 
done. The compartments are absolutely indispensable, 
because they will keep each picture in its proper place, 
without which they would get on the top of one 
another, and the washing would not then be done 
properly. The object of the wires is to let the water 
uo under as well as above the paper, because the hypo- 
sulphite of soda gets inside as well as outside of the 
paper, and by means of the wires the latter will be 
thoroughly washed on all possible parte. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BANNOCKBURN. 
(See Illustration on р. 257.) 


“ AT break of day," says the author of “ Tales of a 
Grandfather,” “the battle began in terrible earnest, 
The English, as they advanced, saw the Scots getting 
into line. The Abbot of Inchalfray walked thrungh 
their runks barefooted They kneeled down, and 
prayed to Heaven for victory. King Edward, who saw 
this, called out: They kneel dowb—they are asking 
forgiveness.’ Tes, maid a celebrated English baron, 
‘but tl.ey ask it from God, not from us," Our artist, 
Mr. F. W. Burton, has seized upon this eveut for the 
;eubject of his clever drawiug. 


. 
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SHOOTERS AND SHOOTING. 


WE have receivel from the agents a specimeu of 
Schroedel’s “Ideal Safety Rifle.“ with self-indicating 
adhesive shots, The rubber-tipped arrow and paper 
ammunition insure that the game is free from any 
danger either to persons or property. It ought there- 
fore to be popular with parents—and not unacceptable 
to boys. To theordinary gun or revolver in the hands 
of the young we have au invincible objection. So 
much trouble often comes of it. 


© 
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CHARACTER. 


* ALIKE for the nation and the individual, tlie one 
indispensable requisite is character—character that 
does aud dares ar well as endures; character thet is 
active in the performance of virtue no less than firm in 
the refusal, to do aught that is vicious or degraded."— 
President Roosevelt. 
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W. B. Spry.—The halfpennies of George I. and George 
III. are worth, perhaps, a shilling each. 


CENTAUR.—You can obtain full particulars as to 
Factory Inspectorships on written application to 
the Home Secretary, Whitehall. 


R. CAsE.—It could uot be done in one article, and now 
that so тапу changes are being made it would not 
be advisable to deal with the subject. Many years 
ago we had coloured plates of the rank marks of 
both the navy and army, but they are out of print. 


H. Н. MoOE.— It must be some privat: customer, as it 
is clear that the dea'ers cannot afford to give you 
the price they sel! them at. 


NauTICAL.—They were two separate plates—“ Flags 
and Funnels in the twenty-first volume and “ Signal 
Flags of the World” in the twenty-fourth volume. 
The Code Book costs a guinea and is obtainable of 
Spottiswoode & Co., Gracechurch Street, or any 
nautical book seller. 


T. R. J. M.—It depends on what you pav for the instru. 
ments. The wiring, etc. would cost under 17. 


IxPzRIALIST.—" For Life and Death" and “Our Home 
in the Silver West" were in the twelfth volume, the 
chief other serials being“ Barbicane & Со.," “ Bush 
Luck" “Raymond Frezcls" * The Wire and the 
Wave.” “Adrift in the Pacific,” “In London,” and 
“ Qonqueror Compass.” were in the eleventh volume 
with “ A Marvellous Conquest“ and Through the 
Darkness." 


E. J. C.— The books are not worth a shilling each, and 
the “coin” is not a coin, and is not worth a far- 


thing. 
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AN ANXIOUS 
assistance, 


MorHER.—Regret we can be of no 

Cannot the doctor suggest anything ? 

C. BARRY.—Bovs are taken on as cleaners when they 
leave school, just as if they were apprentices, | 

H. A. and ITALIAN READER.—Better buy some giant 
cement, or coaguline, or something of that sort, from 
the nearest oilshop. [t will cost you than 
making it. 


less 


PRINCE RUPERT.—1. The coin is worth threepence. 
2. There is no book on all coins: the subieet 


much too extensive for that. There is no chean 
book in the sense vou mean. 3. The best advice 
would be from the Secretary, R.A.M. 

SEA FEVER. — You evidently know nothing about it or 
you would not ask such q lestions. You will find 


the bills during the dav hanging on the railings of 

the National Gallery, opposite St. Martius Church. 
W. F. PATTINSON.— Thank 

New South Wales schools. 


vou for the records of the 


HORSEMAN.—The best plan would be to айу 
the * Field," or perhaps in the 
cheaper. 


ertise in 
" Bazuar," which is 
Oxo.—8elect from the firms advertising in our monthly 

part. ` 


PANTALOON.—1. Feed the young birds on hard-boiled egg 
and water, and feed the adults on crumbled barley 
meal, bruised hemp: occasionally lean raw meant 
soft, ripe fruit, and snails, worms, ete. 2. Write for 
& price list of the models to Gamage of Holborn. 


There was an immense display of them in their тоу 
department last Christmas. 


J. W. BELLAMY.—Yes, very much law about birds’ 
eggs. Read the notices iusued every. year, or apply 
to the clerk of the district council or the nearest 
police station. 2. No man can tell vou what half the 
in tials mean in these days. The lot you mention 
mean nothing of any importance; they are not in 
any published list. 


E. THIBON.— You may reduce the weight by shaving 
off the thickness of the pod, but it would be better 
to leave it as it is and get another. 


L. G., SP4.—A pply to the Secretary, Eastern Telegraph 
Company. 
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Digitized by 


R. S. G. S.. READER, W. T. C., G. WOOLLATT, and oes 
-Get “The Sea," price one shilling, published br 
spot t iswoode * Co., "= Shipping Gazette " Offer, 


(rracechurch Street, Е.С. 


P. D.—1. We have a coloured plate of university hoods 
in preparation. 2. Mr. Gladstone's Latin versiono 
“Rock of Ages" was given in our seventh volum 
The third verse runs : 

Nil in manu mecum fero, 

Sed me versus cracem gero; 
Vestimenta nudus oro, 

Ореш debilis imploro; 

Fontem Christi quero immundus, 
Nisi Ia ves, moribundus. 


Q. R. K.— The appoirtments are made from the rank, 
so von must be n soldier first and a clerk afterward: 
ill the coloured plates you mention are out of pri. 
and can only be obtained second band. 

T. H. TAYLOR.—Get the particulars from the Line 
Printers, Eyre and“ Spottiswoode, East Handing 

Fetter Lane. The book costs a shilling ai 

the postage a penny. 
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A READER FROM THE FIRST NUMBRR—OW N" 
fainily has no surname. If it were aa otber famil” 
the nume would be that of Prince Albert, not чь 
wife, and the name you hare seen stated to be 
not Guelph but Wettin. 


F. W. S.— Prizes are not given for the impossible, aai 
the thing is impossible in the very terms 9 
problem. What you mean is one thing, what cues 
mean is something very different. 


F. G. Wu .- Ves: he should be apprenticed; bu 
firm will offer terms: on the contrary, you will i 
to pay, perhaps, 1 couple of hundred poun 
firms you mention. But there would be wo 
in asking, and you might obtain some useful ї 
mation, 


A MowTrHLY READER. — There was a plate of "08 
Bantams” in the fifteenth volume. 


A. (READER) BuRTON.—The book you теша 3 
probably one by Mr. Bottone, published bj 
taker & Co., 2 White Hart Street, Paternoster 
Write to them for their price list. 
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is The Bog? 
Own Fowl Yard ” was in the nineteenth volume. 
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No. 1307. Vol. XXVI. SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1904. Price One Penny. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
Editor of the ^ Australian Review of Reviews,” etc. 


CHAPTER I.—IN THE ADMIRAL'S CABIN. 
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| Г was а late September afternoon in 1796, 
and eight great line-of-battle ships —five 
of them three-deckers —were under easy sail 
off Toulon. A light wind was blowing from 
. the south, and tbe huge ships, in bulk re- 
. sembling haystacks afloat, were rolling with 
- slow majesty in a beam sea as they stood to 
the east. They were the outer division of 
the fleet of Sir John Jervis, keeping guard 
. outside Toulon. The ships were puinted 
-: black, with yellow checkers, and their lines 
would hardly have satisfied a modern eye. 

— Half a century earlier, a British three- 
decker with its square high stern, heavy 
with galleries and crowned with a towering 

poop. in contrast with its low projecting 

И head, resembled а camel with its hump 

. 4 shifted too far back and set on its tail. The 

22 ships we are describing, though not quite so 
remote from the modern type, were still 
cariously high-sterned and bluff-bowed ; but 
their tall masts, their wide spread of canvas 

^v and breadth of beam, gave them n look of 

mingled stateliness and strength. 

| That stately procession of sea-yiants was, 

Aas a matter of fact, the most formidable 

1 fighting force the sea at that moment carried. 

— [t was destined not four months later to win 
the great fight off Cape St. Vincent. The 
flagship which led the slowly moving line 

„` was the Victory, of а hundred guns, the 

nost famous ship on which the sea winds 

. ver blew—destined to outlast in fame.the 

lolden Hind of Drake or Anson's Centu- 

(ion / It was to carry Nelson’s flag at 

rafalgar | 
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“It's a tough job and a risky one too.“ 
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The lee division of the fleet consisted of 
five seventy-fours, with another historic 
ship—the Culloden, under Troubridge— 
leading. These ships were thrust with cool 
nudacity almost into the very throat of the 
French harbour. They traversed with the 
mechanical regularity of so many gigantic 
sen-ventinels the narrow space betwixt Cape 
Septet and the Hyeres. As the head of the 
moving line reached .he farthest point of its 
course and fell off on its return track, the 
shore batteries opened a wrathfül fire upon 
it. And it was a point of honour for each 
ship, in turn, as it followed its leader, and 
went about, to go—with cool and delicious 
audacity—as near the angry French guns as 
possible. The British line thus swung, pen- 
dulum-like, from one patch of exploding 
French batteries to another, and was majes- 
tically indifferent to both. ‘ Jroubridge 
keeps the French batteries in & constant 
blaze,” wrote Jervis with a certain iron 
relish. The French shooting, it is only fair 
to say, was of a very poor quality. 

Seaward, the leaning royals of a frigate 
gleamed white against the se.-line; to lee- 
ward were the French hills, green in the 
foreground, faintly blue in the distance. At 
one point a cluster of church spires, showing 
vginst the sky-line like a bundle of 
spear-points, marked where the city stood. 
It was one of the long enduring blockades of 
the Great War, without parallel in sea 
history. For nearly a year those grim 
yellow-and-black ships had already kept 
their watch, through storm and calm, over 
the great French port. The blockading fleet 
thrust out long tentacles west and south, and 
formed an iron net stretching from the 
southern coast of France to the eastern 
coast of Spain; а net through which only 
the smallest fish—& wandering polacre, а 
shy and swift privateer—could pass. 

The great flagship which led the outer line 
had just gone about; the next ship in the 
line, the Barfleur, was following. At her 
stern swung a transport, deep with cargo. 
The boats of the Barfleur were veered 
astern, on either side of the transport, and 
rose anil fell with the waves while they were 
busily employed in taking in stores. Each 
boat, as it was filled, was hauled ahead, and 
discharged its freight into the Barfleur. 
This was the grim old admiral’s way of vic- 
tualling the fleet. No ship left the line, but 
took in supplies while on patrol, so to speak. 
The open sea had to serve as dock and port 
for the fleet under Sir John’s flag; he 
patched, and painted, and even caulked hia 
ships, while they were tirelessly swinging to 
and fro in front of Toulon. | 

A youthful lieutenant was leaning over 
the tatfrail of the Victory, watching this 
precess with interest, when & smart middy 
came up, touched his сар, and said briefly : 

„Admiral wants to see you, sir." 

Lieutenant Harry Gaunt looked surprised. 
Sir John Jervis was not apt to“ want to see“ 
a junior lieutenant—a supernumerary into 
the bargain; but with a brisk step the 
young oflicer ran down the companion-way, 
passed the marine at the door, and entered 
the admiral’s cabin, The cabin was low 
and dim: so low that a very tall man could 
hardly stand upright in it, and dim in spite 
of two open square ports, through which the 
light of the September-afternoon sun was 
streaming. A thirty-two-pounder opposite each 
port, its muzzle turned inward, had a grim 
euggestiveness. Aft, the sloping angle of 
the stern wns visible, and a half-open door 
showed the railing which protected a stern 
gallery. Admiral Jervis sat at a massive 
table, his secretary sitting behind him at a 
smaller table. Sir John looked up at Gaunt, 
as he entered, and his shrewd eyes ran 
keenly over the young seaman's figure. 
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They were the eyes of a born commander of 
men choosing an instrument for a difficult 
task. Young Gaunt, somehow, felt this, as 
if by instinct, and a thrill of expectation ran 
through him. And yet the old admiral's 
eyes had in them a half-humorous gleam 
which puzzled him. 

The face of Sir John Jervis was hard and 
unprepossessing. If there was intelligence 
in the wide curve of the great eyebrows, 
there was temper in the pendulous lower lip. 
The angle of the nose, the squareness of the 
brow, with its deep-ploughed lines of care 
and authority, gave the whole face & curious 
aspect of power, of granite-like strength ; 
while from beneath those arched and shaggy 
eyebrows looked eyes of steel. Yet, into 
even those relentless eyes stole sometimes а 
spark of arid humour, and sometimes— 
though more rarely—a8 gleam of human 
kindness. 

“Gaunt,” said the admiral, “I have a bit 
of work that needs something more than 
seamanship and pluck; it needs brains. 
And 1 think you are the lad for it." 

A gleam of half.cynical humour shone 
again for a moment in the old admiral's 
eyes as he saw young Gaunt’s face flush 
at the compliment- -a compliment from such 
iron lips! The admiral let his eyes wander 
afresh over the figure of the young sailor, 
with a certain relish of approval. Certainly 
young Gaunt was the ideal of a seaman. 
He was above the middle height, with an 
indescribable air of mingled activity and 
strength. His face was keen, yet frank; the 
grey-blue eyes were in startling contrast 
with brow and cheek, brown with sea winds 
and tropical suns. His firm lips, as they 
smiled, showed his clean white teeth. There 
was coolness in the steady eyes; decision 
in the clear-cut lips; daring in the frank 
look. He was a sailor every inch; yet he 
was something more. Beneath the clear 
brows the grey eyes had a flash of hawk.like 
keenness, and the whole countenance had 
an air of alert intelligence. Plainly, Gaunt 
was an officer of quite unusual promise and 
character. 

“You led in the cutting out of the 
Sybille at Martinique?” 

“Yes, sir," answered Gaunt. 

Any other officer in His Majesty's service 
could have done that," observed Sir John 
ungraeiously ; “and you let that French- 
man take the Hirondelle out of your 
hands, didn't you?” 
“ Yes, sir," replied Gaunt, with compressed 
lips. 

“Well, the court-martial cleared you. 
You came cleverly out of Trichon, too, and 
the information you brought was worth 
something. You are a Channel Islands man, 
and smart at boat-work, and know French 
well?” 

“Yes, sir." 

Sir John’s eyes dwelt shrewdly on the 
young sailor afresh. “The Hirondelle,” 
he said, “is the quickest French keel afloat ; 
and, though Captain Giron is a scamp, he is 
as smart a seaman as they've got under the 
Tricolor. Now, the Hirondelle made a 
dash out of the port the other night, but the 
Romulus headed her off to the east, and she 
ran into Trichon, where the frigate is 
keeping watch over her; but I can't spare 
a frigate to blockade a brig—even so smart 
a brig as the Hirondelle. Besides, I want to 
catch the brig. She carries despatches for 
Martinique, and I must have them. If he 
gets an opening, Captain Giron will make 
& push for the sea, and I will give him an 
opening. I will call off the Romulus, and 
Jeave the door open for the Frenchman. 
But, Gaunt, you must catch him! The 
Emerald has brought in a decent lump of a 
schooner, looking as French as they are 


made. I will give you command of her, and 
you must catch the lively Hirondelle аш 
her ecamp of a captain. I will back 
British sailor’s wit and seamanship agains 
the Frenchman. And you would like to 
weather on that particular Frenchman. 
Gaunt,” said Jervis, with a look of sardonic 
humour. 

Yes; to capture Captain Giron and hi: 
brig was, just at that moment, the singe 
business beyond all others which Lieutenant 
Gaunt would have chosen. The chance d 
doing it set every nerve in his body tingling. 
Captain Giron was the one Frenchnai 
whom Gaunt remembered with a certain 
fury of anger quite rare to his cool en 
chivalrous temperament. The Hironied. 
a mischievous French privateer, of gre 
speed, had been caught embayed on th 
coast of Cuba by the Ariadne, a Brus: 
frigate, and captured almost without a she 
being fired. Gaunt, the frigate's secon 
lieutenant, was sent home in the prize vii 
despatches, and Captain Giron, with part ¢ 
his crew, was left on board. Не had gie 
his parole. and was not, like his crew, uni 
guard. But Gaunt disliked and suspect: 
the Frenchman, and kept a keen wateh ose 
him. When east of the Azores, a furioc 
gale struck the brig, and only by репе! 
seamanship was she kept atloat. Gaunt ha! 
been thirty-six hours on duty, and turned in 
exhausted, leaving his second officer sr 
chum, Lieutenant Brett, in charge. Hewi: 
awakened to find his officer had been thros? 
overboard, and the brig was once more г: 
the hands of the Frenchman. It was a fes 
of singular address and daring; but Сара: 
Giron had broken his parole, and the deat: 
of poor Brett was nothing less than a murde 

The loss of the brig had for Gaunt erer 
element of bitterness. It stung his pride. 
it clouded his career; it shocked his sense c 
honour. lie remembered his dead chum- 
not much more than a lad in age—with . 
sort of unforgetting remorse. Captain Ge. 
on his part, took his success with а eerta- 
insolent plee which Gaunt found intolerabh 
Не was a Frenchman of the evil revolution 
school, an adroit and daring seaman. b 
without scruple or honour. He mode 
Gaunt for the simplicity with which he b: 
trusted his parole, aud told the story of be 
the gallant but unfortunate second oller is- 
been surprised and killed with 8 pleat. 
relish which filled Gaunt with silent 8 
long-enduring fury. ; 

Captain Giron, having recaptured the br- 
took no risks; he put Gaunt and the suret 
of the British prize crew in irons. and carte 
the brig safely into Toulon. Gaunt lany 
a prisoner. He had refused to give © 
parole, and, after some months of conti 
ment, had effected a daring escape 5 
Toulon. He seized а boat at Triebe. 
little fishing inlet some thirty miles T 
Toulon, and reached the British is 
court-martial acquitted him for the loss ¢ f 
prize. But his career was broken. : ne 
indeed, as if his life was spoiled; for 
cloud on his professional career nee | 
destroy any chance of winning the wom 
loved. , 

Now there was put into his han \ 
most surprising fashion, the opportun EM 
doing the one thing which would avenge 
slain comrade, restore his own ue " 
give him back at n stroke everything heni 
lost. It wasthe chance of defeating t "E 
who had tricked him, and of bringing ^. 
the British flag the very craft—and had ler 
burned at the recollection which E ME 
lost to that flag while under his е RT 
Yes! if wit, and seamanship, 37 
could achieve the feat, Gaunt wou 
things equal with Captain Giron. 

АП this ran through his brain 85 
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' Sir John was again speaking 
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«It is not a case of cutlass and guns, but 
of brains, and I think you have got the brains, 
Now,I will give you carte blanche. 
Captain Calder will let you have what men 
and material you want; I will call off the 
Romulus as soon as you have got your craft 
ready. Will you fackle the job?" asked 
Jervis abruptly. 

“ Certainly, sir." 


4 Well, don't bungle it. I must have the 


` Hirondelle, and I must have those despatches. 


f Captain Calder has his orders. 
the schooner and see what she wants, and 
. report to me to-morrow afternoon." 


'* asked. 


Go on board 


Gaunt's quick brain had already been at 
work. May I have young Litton, sir?“ he 
„He is —"' 

‘ Arrange with Calder," said Jervis irritably. 


` “You have carte blanche. But mind! I 
must have the brig and those despatches.” 


As Gaunt stepped on deck, his blood 


' dancing with exultation, he caught sight of 


the schooner he was to command rolling to 
leeward of the Victory. She was a dingy 


: craft, with stumpy masts and stained canvas. 
Many a trickle of rusting iron was scribbled 
— over her sides, and yet she had a certain air 
of sea-damaged smartness. 


And with that 


: ` lubberly-looking craft, that could not carry 


Ve . 


‘+ heavier metal than six-pounders, he was to 
capture the smartest French brig afloat, with 


Captain Giron in command! But, as the 


:1:'" admiral had said, it was a contest of brains, 
^ & duel of wits; and the keenest wit would 


vin. 


Gaunt's first business was to get a chart; 


‘and, going into his cabin, he spread it out, 


.. brain plotting schemes for her capture. 
‚ . these schemes crystallised into definiteness 
„ ав he listened to the admiral's words. 


and studied the scene of the coming 


:* adventure. He had known for some days 


Te that the Hirondelle was cooped up in the 
," little fishing inlet whence he had himself 


made his escape, and the odd circumstance 
that his lost prize was lying so near, and in 


8 spot so familiar to him, had set his keen 
And 


The Hirondelle, it was clear, would seize 


| the first chance of running out to sea; ber 
‚ © course would probably lie south-west to the 


„ Straits. 
„ and seamanship, and, putting himself in 


Gaunt knew Captain Giron's craft 


: imagination inside his enemy's brain, he 


^ looked at the problem with his enemy's eyes, 


and so tried to guess his plans. Ав he did 


„ this, the puzzle by degrees grew luminous. 


brain. 


He read the Frenchman's strategy with a 
.. Certainty which almost startled himself. 
Then he plotted the counterstroke, and every 


detail in turn grew clear to his seaman’s 
He had sat in his cabin, he presently 
discovered to his wonder, for two hours ; but 


when he rose his plan was mapped out with 


.. crystalline certainty and clearness. 


As he stepped out of his cabin, a light- 


` footed middy came running down the 


^, companicn- ladder. 


| P hesitation. 


“Litton,” said Gaunt, with a curious 
“I want уоп,” 
The lad paused, while Gaunt went on: 


7 “The chief has given me a bit of work, and I 


Want a volunteer with me. 


Will you соте?” 
The lad looked up with a certain gleam of 


'" impertinence in his bright face. 


“Thank you, Lieutenant Gaunt; but what 


is it?“ 


"I am to have command of the Actif, 


that schooner the Emerald has just brought 
in, for special service.“ 


- 


The lad smiled half-saucily. “Iam none 


of your schooner midshipmen," he said. “ І 
will stick to the flagship. 


You must carry 


the Actif to Portsmouth without me.“ 


" But, Litton, I am not going to take tho 


+ Actif into port. Iam going to put salt on 
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the tail of the Hirondelle. It's a tough job, 
and a risky one too; but there's fun in it, 
and perhaps some credit. The chief has 
given me carte blanche! I am to put my 
wits against the Frenchman's, and I want 
you, for the sake of old times, to come with 
me.“ 

The lad's face grew eager. Here was a 
mysterious adventure of unguessed dimen- 
sions ~a Frenchman to be outwitted ; a bit 
of actual fighting to be seen and shared; 
and the boy's nimble imagination ran for- 
ward and pictured a whole procession of un- 
known chances— the excitement of success ; 
the envy of the middy's berth. 

“Oh, Gaunt," he said, in his eagerness 
forgetting etiquette, “I'll go! You are a 
good fellow for giving me а chance. We'll 
bag that impudent Frenchman right enough.” 
Then he hesitated and flushed, and went on 
awkwardly, “ I know the pater was rough on 
you, and I don't forget you saved my life on 
that cliff; апа Irene does not forget it 
either," he added slyly. 

Gaunt smiled, a tolerant, elder-brotherly 
sort of smile, though a touch of colour came 
into his cheek at the mention of Irene’s name. 


" Litton,” he said, “ you are a clever lad, 
and chatter French like a native. I wanta 
fellow with his wits about him, and that’s 
why I take you." 

Litton grinned a smile of purest delight; 
his boyish chin was tilted at a still sharper 
angle with pride. Gaunt had won his 
middy. 

When the two parted, Litton jumped into 
the rigging and proceeded to study the Actif. 
"She was a lubberly beast," he admitted ; 
with her tangle of loose rope-ends, and 
general air of slovenliness, she resembled 
а bead of bristly, uncombed hair. Never 
mind ! She would have British sailors on 
board, and they would quickly put an aspect 
of smartness on even the Actif. Somehow, 
as Litton contemplated the dingy craft 
through the glowing lens of the coming 
adventure, and pictured Gaunt, with his cool 
brain and quick eye and infinite resource, on 
her deck, the schooner was transfigured. 
She grew interesting, formidable, almost 
smart! He felt he belonged to her, and had 
partnership in her coming fame. For so 
does such boyish fancy, pricked with the 
sense of imminent adventure, court ! 


(To be continued.) 


HOW HE SAVED HIS LIFE! 
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An Awfully Narrow Escape.—'' Nearly walked right into hia jaws!" 


WILL AYLMER: A 


3 Owen’s prophecy that Pussy would 

soon be as right as a trivet was fulfilled, 
and in a few weeks she was as merry and rosy 
and naughty as ever. In fact, she was a 
trifle naughtier ! For everyone spoiled her 
now—even Annie; and she seemed destined 
to become the family tyrant. 

Will had forgotten all about his threat 
“never to speak to Annie again." It had 
escaped him in a moment of anger, and he 
had not measured the strength of his words. 
But Annie had not forgotten it She 
brooded in secret over her brother's unkind- 
ness. The fire of her resentment was 
always smouldering, and it needed but little 
to kindle it into ап active flame. The 
occasion was soon forthcoming. | 

Annie was busy washing one morning and 
Pussy was playing around her. 

„Mind you don't go outside the fence," 
the elder sister said. “ There's a mob of 
strange cattle grazing in the scrub." 

“ Yes," said Pussy meekly. 

But as soon as Annie’s back was turned 
she trotted off totake a survey of the new 
comers. She went nearer, and nearer, and 
then —— 

Annie heard a faint shriek! Running out 
to the door, she saw Pussy scampering 


(Drawn for the ^ Boy's Own Paper" by В. BOESR.) 


TALE OF THE 


By І. Bocuse LuFFMANN. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—ALL’8 WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


across the clearing closely pursued by а red 
cow, who evidently mean mischief. 

To seize Pussy in her arms and scramble 
across the fence—a confused mass of arms 
and legs—was the work of a moment. 
Unfortunately Will arrived at this juncture. 

“You ought to take better care of her. 
She’ll get killed some day," he said hotly. 
"It was all your fault she got lost in the 
bush." 

Annie winced, but she said nothing. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Owen came jogging 
over on Dobbin totell Annie a great piece of 
news. Her niece Susan was coming to live 
with her for good. You'll be fine company 
for her, my dear. I shall expect you to 
come to Mia-Mia once a week at least, and 
oftener if you can." 

Pussy, who was standing by, felt deeply 
affronted that the invitation was not ex- 
tended to herself. She glared defiantly at 
Annie. 

* Well, and how are you, my dear? Why, 
Ive not seen you since your night in the 
bush. Poor Pussy, it was a hard time for 
you." 

“Tt all Annie's fault," lisped Pussy, who 
could be spiteful when she chose. It all 
Annie's fault. Brother Will says so." 


AUSTRALIAN BUSH. 


Poor Annie’s face was a study. "It's too 
bad,” she cried passionately. “ It’s too bad! 
The boys are always against me, and now 
Pussy is turning round too. I- I'm afraid 
it's true that it was my fault, for I'd gone of 
to speak to Harriet Doney, you know.” 

“ Whether it was wise for you to makes 
friend of Harriet Doney is neither here по! 
there," replied Mrs. Owen. The question 
is, ought Pussy to be trusted to stay where 
she is left or not? I say she ought. Every 
bush-woman is obliged to leave a child 
alone at times. I tell you what it is, Miss 
Pussy, little girls who didn’t do as they 
were bid in the Old Country used to get- 
this!” And Mrs. Owen brought down het 
hand with such a terrific sound that poor 
Pussy fairly trembled in her little shoes 
“It’s a mighty pity, to my thinking,” she 
continued, “that the old-fashioned role 
doesn’t obtain in Australia." 

Mrs. Owen's mind was made up on the 
spot. Annie was looking downright ill, and 
needed a change. She decided to carry bet 
off to Mia-Mia that very day. During thal 
long, confidential talk she learnt a great d 
more about Annie's life than she had evel 
known before, and she thought it would b 
a good thing to make Will realise bor 
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important was the part the girl played in the 
household. 

And Will learnt to realise it during her 
temporary absence. He had always thought 
women had precious little to do; but when, in 
addition to his field work, he found himself 
obliged to cook, clean, wash, hang out clothes, 
and last, but not least, look after the irre- 
pressible Pussy, he very soon changed his 
tune. 

At last he could bear it no longer; so, 
saddling Nugget, he rode over to Mia-Mia. 
There he found his sister looking fresh and 
blooming. 

“ I don't see there's anything wrong with 
her now, and I should like her back," he 
said to Mrs. Owen. 

Then that diplomatic lady played her first 
move. 

“Well, I'm not quite sure about her going 
back. I've been thinking about a situation 
in Melbourne." (*Oh! Mrs.Owen!") “A 
nice handy girl like that: many would jump 
at her!” 

Will could scarcely believe his ears. 

„We couldn't get on without Annie,“ he 
said, in dismay. 

" Annie isn't your property. She can 
таКе а path for herself if she chooses," 
Mrs. Owen answered calmly. 

Will was dumb with amazement. 

“ Look here, Will," Mrs. Owen said, chang- 
ing her tone, you say you can't get on 
without your sister, and yet you don't see 
how unjust it is to keep every scrap of power 
in your own hands. She ‘oes her full share 
of the work and she is entitled to a share of 
the money. She'd spend it to better advan- 
tage than you could. Sixpence laid out at 
the right time may save a good article from 
the rag-bag. That hat of hers with a new 
ribbon would look tidy for & good bit, but, 
without it, it'll soon be not fit to wear. It’s 
downright shabby now.” 

„I- I'll get her a new hat,” gasped Will. 

"Don't you do anything of the kind," 
returned Mrs. Owen sharply. Let her lay 
out the money herself. It's her due. І 
should say to my Jack if he was going to 
marry, ‘Mind your wife has her proper 
share of the money. She earns it. She's 
your housekeeper.’ You'd have to pay а 
housekeeper, you know." 

“ I never thought of that," said Will. 

„No, I daresay not. You're a good fellow, 

and you've pulled through splendidly; but 
you're just a little bit self-righteous and fond 
of your own way. l hope my plain-speaking 
will do good.“ 
And it did. Annie was conscious of а 
change for the better. Will didn't say, "I 
have been unjust "-- he was not quite heroic 
enough for that—but his manner showed her 
she had nothing to fenr in the future. 
Shortly after her return to the Glen, Will 
handed her a little screw of paper holding 
money. 

"The chemist gave it to me for the 
manna. It’s yours, Annie." 

Annie hardly knew what to say. 

"I shall have time to drive you to the 
Township to-morrow, if you want to go." 

"Pussy wants some new shoes," Annie 
replied. 

" Ànd you want а new hat." 

"Oh, this one will do for a good time 
longer with a new ribbon." 

" Well, please yourself," Will replied. 
Then, with his hand on the latch, be said 
ahyly : 

“I missed you awfully when you were at 
Mia-Mia.” Then he bolted precipitately. 
and Annie sat down and cried for joy. 
Wonders would never cease. 

Pussy, rebuked for putting her fingers in 
the sugar-bowl, lisped out: “ Naughty Annie, 
always cross to Pussy. All Annie's fault she 
was lost in hneh ^ 


To everyone's amazement, Will replied : 

"Never dare say that again, Pussy. 
Annie's your best friend. If you do, I'll— 
ИГИ” and, by way of climax, he 
actually administered a slight admonitory 
shake. 


Christmas Day drew near: the second 
Christmas spent by the family in the bush. 

" Annie," said Will, * people have been 
very good to us. What do you say to giving 
them а Christmas party ? " 

Annie beamed approval. Now that Will 
consulted her, she made & point cf never 
throwing cold water on his proposals. 

" Let's have 'em to tea on Christmas Eve. 
I'll fix some planks up for a table under the 
wattle-trees; there won't be room in the 
hut." 

To Bob was assigned the privilege of riding 
round to issue the invitations by word of 
mouth. Will and Annie made out the list 
with grent care. 

“I won't leave out one of those who 
helped in the search for Pussy," Will de- 
clared. And this was why one who was a 
bit of a scamp, was aliowed to creep in. 

“Some of them won't like to sit down 
with a Chinaman,” said Annie, pointing to 
the name of Ah Ling. 

“Then they can stay away,” answered 
Wiil stoutly. “If they're such fools they 
can't sec a white heart under a yellow skin, 
I'm sorry for them, that's all.“ 

Ah Ling, duly invited by Bob, tendered 
his acceptance with the calm, impnssive 
air of one who resigns himself to his fate. 
Then he added casually : 

“Come early, helpee lilly girl cookie“ 

Whether it be the fashion in the Celestial 
Empire for invited guests to assist in prepar- 
ing the feast, Annie did not know. But she 
hailed the offer with joy. Henceforth she 
need not worry about the cooking. Under 
Ah Ling's able superintendence all would go 
well. 

And it did. Never did a more appetising 
menl grace a rustic board. The meats were 
dressed to perfection, and Annie's fruit 
salads and custards were things to remember 
with emotion. 

When full justice had been done to all the 
good things, Jack Daws, who was the eldest 
of the party, rose to make a speech, making 
three preliminary thumps on the table to 
ensure attention. 

“ Friends," he began, it's more'n a year 
since Cocky Will took up this here place by 
himself, and some of us said he wor а brave 
lad, and others said as how he wor a young 
upstart, and I wor one of these last. And 
when I called him Cocky Will, I did it, во to 
speak, to jeer at him, but I dom't now." 
(Chunders of applause.) ‘I says as how 
those as said as how he wor а brave lad was 
right." (Here the teacups fell over, and one 
fell on the ground and was stnashed.) “ He is 
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а brave lad, and he's done well, and if І goes 
on calling him Cocky Will, 'tis because, sure 
enough, he's а good cocky, and we're right 
down proud on him, we are." 

After this speech —the longest Jack Daws 

had ever been known to make—the welkin 
rang. 
It was Will’s turn to speak now. He felt 
very shy as he got on his legs, although his 
neighbours did all they could to encourage 
him. 

“Friends,” he said simply, you've all 
been very good to me. I shall never forget 
how you've stood by me. Thank you for 
saying such kind things— but —but—'tisn't 
only me," said poor Will, floundering for 
expression, “it’s Annie and Bob, too—the 
best sister and brother a fellow ever had." 
Then he plumped down suddenly, overcome 
by emotion. 

“ Me too, Will! Me too!" piped a small 
voice. Pussy had no intention of being left 
out of the category of virtue. 

This unexpected interruption, combined 
with the strains of a fiddle, broke up the 
speechmakiry. Asladies were at à premium, 
most of the men danced together, and as 
some of them seemed to think that the whole 
science of dancing consisted of whirling 
around and around, a sudden collapse from 
giddiness was not unusual. 


One by one the stars began to peep out, 
and soon the dark beavens were lit by 
brilliant constellations. When the Southern 
Cross rose slowly above the hut the bush 
party was at an end. 

Will and Bob accompanied their guests 
some way along the bush track, turning 
again and again to admire the aspect of the 
Glen by night. The moon was shedding a 
soft flood of light over the clearing, causing 
the white trunks of the giant gums to stand 
out as marble columns, while from the open 
door and windows of the hut streamed a 
ruddy glow of firelight. 

Annie, with night-gowned Pussy, who 
* ошап’ sleep," in her arms, came out 
to meet her brothers. They all stood to- 
gether looking at the moonlight picture of 
their home. 

I'm sure England can’t be half as pretty,” 
Bob said. 

“It doesn't matter where people live; 
they'll always like their own homes best," 
Will replied oracularly. 

* Mrs. Owen is always saying any place is 
home where love dwells," put in Annie, а 
little shyly. 

Moved by а sudden impulse, Will stooped 
down and kissed his sister. 

Me too! Me too! ” cried the irrepressible 
Pussy. 

But the enunieration of the kisses then 
апа there bestowed on Pussy would require 
almost a volume to itself. 

[THE END.) 
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THE EQUINE GoD: 


CHAPTER X.— How 


us paba continued to treat me with a 

respect that almost  bordered upon 
reverence. He was somewhat indifferent 
towards Hal, and evidently regarded him as 
a servant who had accompanied me from my 
own land. But Hal did not mind. When 
we donned the close-fitting vests of the 
Indians, and assumed their headgear, and 
covered our limbs with their quilted kilts, as 
we were bound to do when our own garments 
were past mending, and Hal would not 
undertake the preparation of a new rig-out, 
the paba was pleased with the transforma- 
tion, and regarded the change as a favour- 
able sign of our willingness permanently to 
take up our abode with his people. 

He seemed to have supreme power in this 
isolated Indian community. His lightest 
wish was instantly obeyed. He might have 
restricted our movements. An order from 
him would have contined us to the recess, to 
the chamber even, and made close prisoners 
of us. But he had complete contidence in 
our movements. We were allowed the 
fullest possible liberty, and could freely visit 
not only any part of the recess, but the 
fields and plantations, and the forest glades 
beyond the barranca. We discovered that 
only a small part comparatively of the 
Indian community lived within the recess. 
Many made their homes in the cultivated 
iracts to the west and south-west; but to 
the east, by the way we had come, the 
country was deserted. 

Scenes like that we had witnessed when 
the Spaniard was presented to the equine 
god were enacted at stated intervals— without 
the human offering, of course, and therefore 
without the guards to force the unwilling 
worshipper to his knees: but the paba was 
there as the master of the ceremonies ; the 
musicians also with their conches and 
atabals, and the singers chanting their weird 
songs, caught up by the people in the same 
strange way as they rose from their prostra- 
tions; and the troops of lissom girls, of 
whom Tecalco was always one, ran nimbly 
forward and deftly caught the flowers, or, 
gracefully stooping, snatched them from the 
ground and carried them back to heap them 
around their peculiar deity. 

The time came when I felt that I could 
question the paba concerning this curious 
ceremonial, and how he and his people had 
come into possession of a creature preserved 
in so lifelike an appearance and attitude 
and set up as an object of worship. We 
were in our own chamber, where he not 
unfrequently came to converse with me. 
Vel was lying on the couch with his head 
across my knees—a favourite posture of his, 
in which, without moving, he could raise his 
eyes in an insinuating invitation to tickle 
him between the ears. Hal had withdrawn 
to the farther side of the apartment, where, 
by the aid of a lamp he had carried thither, 
he was examining the muskets, and executing 
little but necessary repairs. The раба and I 
had been speaking about a gathering of the 
previous day, when I ventured to ask— 

“Did you worship the war-charger in 
Tezcuco ? ” 

„No,“ answered the paba. “Here only 
have we worshipped the god who vanquished 
the dreaded Huitzilopoctli, the Aztec god of 
war.“ 

„But how could this Spanish steed have 
done that?” 

“When first the Spaniards came," said 
he, “while I was yet a young man and an 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED CoLBECk, 
Author of “A Redauwin Captite," ete. 


assistant in the temple of the Quetzal at 
Tezcuco, we were surprised. with two things 
more than with any other— first, with their 
weapons of thunder; and second, with the 
animals they rode so easily and gracefully 
that we believed the man and his charger to 
be but one being, animated by the same life 
and answering to the same will. Such-like 
creatures had never been seen before, nor 
heard of, nor dreamt of, between the two Seas, 
in all the wide realms of Anahuac.” 

“ But you must soon have found out that 
the man and the horse were Sepurate 
beings ? "! 

" Yes, when the man fell. and the horse 
was killed; but it was the horse that over- 
came Huitzilopoctli. The man we knew, 
and were not afraid of; the horse we knew 
not. Fearlessly scorning our weapons, the 
horse pressed in where our warriors were 
thickest, and allowed the man upon his 
back, protected by his superior height as 
well as by his armour, to wield his sword 
with terrible effect. We Were startled by the 
weapons that spouted fire and hurled their 
missiles afar like thunderbolts ; but we 
became used to them ; and with them alone 
the Aztecs and their allies, so numerous and 
brave were they, would never have been 
conquered. No! It was the КОЧ we worship 
now with innocent and bloodless offerings 
that vanquished the god of battles, the god 
whom only human hearts appease, still wor- 
shipped by the Aztces.” 

“A right noble steed this must have been, 
if one may judge by its proportions.” 

“Of all the steeds of the conquistadores it 
Was the bravest and best. It was ridden by 
the silent Sandoval, Cortes’ right-hand тап; 
and it was known among the Spaniards by 
the name Motilla.” 

“And how did 
possession 2 

After the final overthrow of Tenochtitlan, 
and when we had been settled for some time 
in the refuge where we now are, a company 
of Spaniards came down the mountain slopes, 
and carelessly encamped in the open ground 
beyond the high rocky wall. Little did they 
think that within the wall Was & hiding. 
place of the Acolhuans, or never would they 
have pitched their tents 30 c:osely beside ug 
and kept no watch, but spent their time in 
merry-making. The steed Motilla was with 
them. Sandoval was away with Cortes in 
his own land, and. as we learned afterwards, 
he died there. Our stricken country gaw 
him no more. In the darkness of the night 
we fell upon the Spaniards not one escaped ; 
ànd we secured the steed Motilla.” 

“ Did it live long after you took it?” 

"No. We led it round, a long distance, 
and brought it over the bridge, and into the 
temple; but it drooped and pined and wasted 
away. One morning I found that its great 
spirit had fled to the sunny realms whence 
it originally came. The lifeless body only 
remained behind. That we preserved with 
our spices—all that could be preserved; and 
filled up the cavity with part of our costliest 
treasures. No place of greater security сап 
there be for these trensures than in the body 
of the conquering god. The great spirit wijl 
now guard them as its own. Eyes we made 
for it of rounded polished stones somewhat 
like unto the real eyes that once gleamed 
from the sockets, and we set up the deity.in 

the temple where it was first lodged and 
deigned to dwell until its great spirit went 
home." : 
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"But why should it have died во sor’ 
Surely you might have kept it alive longe 
than that.” 

“ We knew not how to feed it. We gave i 
of our best—the duintiest of our sweetme:: 
and the richest chocolatl we could mii. 
but of these it only ate sparingly, or tumi 
away from them altogether.” 

“Апа well it might from such-like fare. 
and I could scarcely suppress a smile att: 
novelty of the situation in which Шеге 
steed found itself, longing for the suceuli: 
herbage or the homely maize-meal wi. 
Which they might have supplied it in pli: 
and perishing from the richness of tir 
provender offered to it by these simp: 
superstitious, kind-hearted Indians. 

When I told Hal the story of the ste 
Motilla, how it had been captured, the fo 
they had given it, and the use they had mar 
of it, he listened with very great interest ar 
no little amusement; but the point in i 
story that impressed him most of all w 
that the dead body of the steed had beer: 
the secret hiding.place of the cost. 
treasures of the Acolhuans. Whether d 
paba had that in view when he gave к 
steed the chief place among the gods, ot : 
came to him as an afterthought when t: 
charger wag dead, Hal regarded it as > 
convincing proof that the old priest had ù: 
his wita about him. EA 

"For dcn't you see, my hoy,” said К 
"that the treasure is safer there from tl- 
bands of his own people than it would E 
anywhere else. They dare not touch i 
fenced in as it is with all their тейле 
flunimery. If a thief were to invade n 
sacred interior of the animal they wor 
the god, who must be the guardian of | 
own body, would be expected naturally 2 
avenge such an awful sacrilege with a 2 
too fearful to contemplate, And if Ube. 
enemies, for the sake of the treasure, wel? : 
Succeed in breaking into their strongholl i 
is very unlikely that they would look ire 
treasure inside the body of the equine d: 
Ah! Jan, he's а cunning old fox, this и 
and he knows what he's about. Still T 
good news about the treasure шау oe 
Service to you and me. However he 5 
сете to trust you with a secret like that » 
marvel to me; but he believes in you, дк 
he believes in you. There is something we 
this communication, and under the тате" 
which he has treated you ever since we cal 
that I cannot fathom ? , Tr 

I did not quite share Hal's views abou sft 
paba. I thought that be might be am 
in the adoption of the equine god | 
altogether apnrt from the BURMA 
the treasure ; that he might be QS 1 170 
belief that the spirit of the steed woul 1 beet 
Over the precious deposit which ae th: 
committed to its keeping ; while, e sin 
same time, and without sacrificing 15 i 8 
cerity, he might also use his wits 
safety of the treasure. lé 
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death ; the retreat along the сап 
Tenochtitlan on the fearful Die : 
many Spaniards were pase ooye: 
when the expedition was well-nigh de 
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the amazing battle of Otompan; the return 
of the Spaniards, strengthened by recent 
accessions, anil accompanied by the fierce 
and resentful Tlascalans; the reduction of 
the surrounding cities, including Tezcuco, 
the paba’s own home, and the launching of 
their white-winged vessels upon the inland 
sea; the brave, but vain, defence of Guate- 
mozin, and the slow levelling of the city by 
the Spaniards, until ‘Tenochtitlan the 
beautiful was simply a corpse-strewn heap 
of smoking ruins. All this was very cun- 
ningly set forth in numerous folded parch- 
ments, through which we went together day 
by day until the tale was complete. Without 
the paba's assistance, I might have been able 
to gather from the parchments a general 
idea of the meaning of this story of blood, 
and fire, and conquest; but he had lived 
through it all; and, although he was now 
an old man of a hundred years, his memory 
was clear, and he could lucidly explain the 
pages to me аз they were unfolded in their 
proper order one by one. A very marvellous 
story was it to me, and all the more marvel- 
lous when I remembered how few these 
Spaniards were, and what a great empire they 
had overthrown. 

These pictures were so well done that, as 
we turned over the folds, I began to recognise 
the features of the different men. Cortes 
himself I could easily pick out, not only by 
his features, but because һе was nearly 
always represented with an Indian woman 
by his side, who served him faithfully as 
companion and interpreter all through the 
campaign. Sandoval was there astride his 
good steed Motilla. One tall man was 
always shown with bright yellow hair, a con- 
spicuous figure among the conquistadores, 
and I asked the pata who he was. 

“ Tonatiuh, the Child of the Sun, we called 
him, but he was known among his country- 
men as Pedro de Alvarado. When first the 
news came of the landing of the Spaniards," 
continued the paba sadly, “I cherished the 
hope that the Quetzal had returned; that 
he had heard in his far-away home of the 
tyranny of the Aztecs, and the smoking 
human hearts that were torn from the living 
victims and offered in sacrifice to Huitzilo- 
poctli; and that, gathering his followers 
about him, he had come to end all this and 
to bless the land with peace; and, notwith- 
standing the ravages of their advance, when 
they came to Tezcuco, and my eyes first fell 
upon Tonatiuh, I thought that verily he 
must be the Quetzal; but, alas! he was as 
false and cruel as the rest, and my hopes 
were dashed to the ground. The time of 
the Quetzal was not yet.” 

"And are you still 
Quetzal?” 

In answer to this question the paba looked 
deeply into my eyes, his own burning like 
live coals in his dried, puckered, wrinkled old 
face. There was an eerieness in this pene- 
trating gaze of his, weird and strange and 
questioning, as if he would draw from me 
some confession. Tretuined the gaze steadily, 
without flinchinz in the least, but I spake 
never a word. He sighed, and said, ** Yes! 
I hope to see the Quetzal before I die. My 
eyes are not so clear as I would like them to 
be. But dimly do I discern the marks of the 
Quetzal. And yet I would fain hope that 
events may prove I have seen the Quetzal, 
and that when I depart into the unknown 
before my people there may be a time of 
peace.” He sighed again, aud left me alone 
to my own reflections. 

In those days Tecalco and I were fre- 
quently together. She would come down 
into the cavern where we lodged and chat 
with me, and fondle Vel, who became very 
much attached to her, while Hal was busy 
with many things. His fingers were never 
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still. He was mending matchlocks, or 
fashioning bows, or tipping arrows, or 
imitating the Indian featherwork, or hammer- 
ing the thin metal plates with which Cacama 
supplied him into cuirasses, which, he said, 
we might need some day. His industry 
shamed me. But he told me that he must 
be doing something to keep his mind at rest. 
He could not have endured the detention if 
he had not been busily employed with some 
kind of work. And he was more than willing 
for me to enjoy the company of Tecalco. 
She had quite won Hal’s affections by her 
sweetness, and kindness, and gentle con- 
sideration. Her bearing towards him was 
altogether different from that of the paba, 
and different also from that of Cacama, and 
this difference she made him feel in many 
subtle ways. Once he was taken ill with a 
fever, and, while the paba prescribed for him, 
JTecalco nursed him—as a devoted daughter 
she nursed him; and he owed his rapid 
recovery to her assiduous attentions. It 
became a delight to him to see us together, 
and he was ready to relieve me from any 
task that I might spend my time with 
''ecalco. 

With Vel padding beside us on his soft 
cushioned feet, and occasionally purring 
against her dress, we wandered abroad, 
across the bridge, and visited the woods, and 
the cultivated fields, and the huts of the 
people, or clambered up the long outside 
stairway to the heights, and sometimes as 
far away as one-tree hill, the divide of the 
barranca. In the cavern, and during these 
rambles, and while we were resting in se- 
questred places, she taught me the Indian 
tongue, and I taught her my own mother- 
speech, so that we were no longer dependent 
upon Spanish for the interchange of infor- 
mation and ideas. I learned many curious 
things about the Indians. She spoke of the 
family to which she belonged, and of the 
golden days of Tezcuco, when the Acolhuans 
were supreme and content within their own 
borders, and before they were forced into an 
alliance with the Aztecs and the Tlacopans. 
And in return I told her of England, aud of 
our great Queen, and of our battles with 
the Spaniards, and of sweet Salcombe Haven 
and my own home nestling beside it, and 
of my mother and little Cicely, and of my 
humble calling as a fisher-Jad, and afterwards 
as a sailor, and how I came to cross the great 
sea. We were very happy in these mutual 
confidences, and Tecalco treated me none 
the less affectionately when she knew that 
in my own land I was only very poor, nor 
did I feel in any way constrained in my 
demeanour towards her when I remembered 
that she belonged to the princely family of 
Tezcuco. 

One day we were sitting together on the 
heights in the grateful shadow of the wide- 
spreading branches of a large tree. In the 
intervals of our conversation Tecalco waa 
amusing herself with Vel. He would fetch 
and carry for her like a dog. He would roll 
himself over and over, and leap and gambol, 
and run up the trees and down aguin in a 
game of hide-and.seek among the branches, 
and play all kinds of pranks, and consider 
himself well prid by а soft caress from 
Teealeo. I had never been before to this 
particular puint. It afforded a wide and 
varied view. We could кее the line of the 
barranca running south-westward for many 
miles. Above the tree-tops far away on the 
farther side of the lurranca a curious tower, 
capped by a squarely built structure, rose int? 
the clear air. I thought it must be a watch- 
tower. Somebow it suggested to me what 
the paba and what Cacama had said about 
the Quetzal. 

“Who is the Quetzal?” I asked, calling 
away 'Tecalco's attention from Vel, 
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“ The paba could tell you better than I,” 
said she. 

* I would rather you told me, Tecalco." 

“ He was one of the gods of the land before 
the Acolhuans came into it, or the Aztecs, or 
any of the races of Anahuac. He lived with 
men, and they were at peace under him ; and 
he taught them how to till the fields, and 
how to work the metals, and how to keep tho 
laws. The earth smiled in his presence; 
the flowers were exceedingly beautiful; the 
fruits never failed ; and the weight of a single 
ear of maize was as much as a man could 
carry. The cotton was like silk, and not 
white only, but of every colour that could 
delight the eve. Singing-birds were every- 
where, and the very ground exhaled the most 
delicious perfumes, and happiness and plenty 
were the lot of all.” 

“A very pleasing picture, Tecalco. Why 
did the Quetzal go away ? ” 

“ Не was driven away, John—driven away 
by another of the gods who was jealous of 
him. He rested at Cholula, where they built 
him a huge temple; and then he crossed the 
mountains, and went down tothe sea. Far 
away, to the land of the gods, in the realms 
of the sun-rising, he paddled across the sea 
in his canoe of serpent-skins; but he told 
the people that he would certainly come 
again, and bring them peace and pro- 
sperity.” 

“Do you think he will come again, 
Tecalco?“ 

“I know not. Iam quite contented now 
that you are here.” 

“ But I am not the Quetzal.” 

“That I know not. You are even as the 
Quetzal to me." 

] am only a poor English sailor-lad, thrown 
ashore by the grent sea." 

“It matters not. The paba hopes you are 
the Quetzal; and the раба is a wise mun, 
deeply learned in the mysteries of the gods. 
I do not pretend to know. Only I should be 
glad if your coming were to bring peace to 
the people as well as happiness to me.” 

„The people are at peace, Tecaleo.” 

“On the surface only. Underneath, in 
the hearts of the people, war is smouldering, 
and it may break out any day. Some ure 
not true Acolhuans. They would make 
common cause with the Aztecs. Here, 
within the refuge, they are more secure than 
they would be yonder around the temple of 
Huitzilopoctli ; but they would be giad if 
Huitzil could be brought within the refuge, 
and displace the equine god. The paba will 
not have it. He will resist it to the death. 
But the priests of Huitzil are deep; very 
cunning schemers are the priests of IIuitzil; 
and they love not the paba. And there 
is one man of the Aztecs, а man whom 
I dread,” and as she spake a look of fear 
crept into her eves, and a slight shudder ran 
through her frame, * who would cement the 
alliance of the two peoples in a way that I 
cannot agree to. Rather would I die than 
submit to him.” 

“Fear not, Tecalco," said I, ns she drew 
closer to me. That shall not be." 

Her words had strangely disturbed me. 
They were the first clear intimation that 
danger threatened the Acolhuans, or thattheie 
might be traitors among them; und they 
were the first suggestion that Tecaleo was 
coveted by the Aztec leader ns n means 
whereby he might climb to higher power. 

“Is that the temple of Huitzilopoctli ? " 
siid I, after a long pause, pointing to the 
structure that I had innocently supposed to 
be а watch-tower. 

“Yes,” she replied. ‘The Aztec scttle- 
ment is at the foot of it." 

"It is nearer than L thought, Tecalco. 
Come, let us go.down into tho recess." 

(Tote continued.) 
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A TRIP TO THE BRITISH GUIANA DIAMOND-FIELDS. 
By W. G. Warte (a “B.O.P.” “Old Boy '). 


AVING heard а 
diamond-tields, 
desire to see them for 
that I applied for leave of absence and made 
arrangements for a trip. Everything being 


good deal about the 
I became fired with the 
myself, and so it was 


I took passage, one Tuesday morning, 
steamer from Georgetown (the capital 
of British Guiana) to Bartica, a small town 
at the junction of the Massaruni and 
Essequibo rivers, from which al] such expedi- 
tions set out. Arriving there at three o'clock 
in the afternoon did not permit of the boat 
getting off that day, so we had to wait until 
the next, when a very heavy shower of rain 
again delayed the loading of the boat, and it 
W88 not until two o'clock that we left Bartica. 
Perhaps here it will be well for me to 
pause to give some slight description of the 
boat, which was to be my home for the next 
fourteen days, and of its crew. The boat 
was built of colony woods, having the 
ttom of greenheart and the sides of silver. 

i 38 ft., breadth 6 ft. 
3 ft. 6 in., or what is known 
a3 “an eighteen-puller ”—i.e. a boat manned 
by eighteen paddles. Besides these eighteen 
lades, w and steering 
paddles, used respectively by the bowman 
The former paddle is 10 ft. in 

length and is worked by the bowman, first on 


stern. Both bow. 
man and captain stand UP to their paddles 
which, needless to say, requires Practice, 


‘ are apt to throw 
One into the water. I have known of an 


experienced bowman being thro 
boat while running a fall. 
and bags of provisions for the 


placer, are 
the boat 
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PART I.—ON THE MASSARUNI RIVER. 


All boats, when loaded, have to pass police 
inspection; for no boat is allowed to leave 


Bartica unless the police are satisfied that it 


is not too heavily laden. It is also the 
duty of the police to see that every boat has 
a good warp, the stern and bow braces, and 
a life-line. Each boat must also have, as 
part of its crew, four boat-hands, or men who 
thoroughly understand the handling of 
paddles and boat; but the remainder of the 
crew may consist of ordinary labourers, some 
of whom, perhaps, have not handled a paddle 
before. On this occasion our captain and 
bowman were both black men; but the crew 
consis‘ed of men of АП shades, from the 
Barbadian down. Their clothes vied with 
their colour, being of all descriptions and 
hues. No two costumes were alike, the only 
point of resemblance being that they were 
the oldest the men possessed. 

Having passed inspection, we started off ; 
the men keeping time with their paddles to 
one of the many, “river shanties." These 
shanties are mostly nonsensical ditties; but 
their redeeming point is the stirring tune to 
which they are sung. 


" Charlie, Charlie, where аге you bound to? 
(Chorus) We gre the bully boys to rule and go. 
We rule Massaruni, we rule Potaro too. 

(Chorus) We nre the bully boys to rule and go." 


This is repeated over and over again, and 
then another one is taken up, until quite a 
string has been gone through. To one who 
had not been on such & boat before, the 
novelty of the thing was quite enchant. 
ing. 

Soon after leaving Bartica we sighted the 
Penal Settlement, one of the healthiest spots 
and prettiest settlements in the colony. In 
fact, there are not a few who grumble that 
such a spot .nould have been selected as the 
temporary home of those who break the law. 
The River Cuyuni joins the Massaruni just 
above the Penal Settlement, so one, at this 
point, ig practically at the junction of the 
colony’s three largest rivers. It is & broad 
expanse of water, almost lake-like, and, with 
the forest-clad banks, from which peep out 
леге and there tiny houses, 
their “ farms » 
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and fastened it out in the form of a sloping 
roof, we slung our hammocks and waited for 
inner. | 
1 The usual rations for the trip are rice, 
salt fish, salt pork, salt beef, flour, and sugar: 
but we had taken a few passengers’ extras, 
in the shape of butter, milk, tea, coffee, 
cocoa, salinon, ete. As most of these thing: 
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“Blades all about!" “Dig 'em deep!” etc. 
added to the roar of the water as it dashed 
over the rocks, foaming and tossing, and 
bursting back on striking the rocks beneath, 
one could hardly hear oneself speak. 

For nearly half an hour we rode the cyamo, 
the men being unable to make the boat move 
more than а few inches, and the water was 
bubbling and boiling all around, making, as 
it were, frantic attempts to climb over the 
sides and fill up. The captain got anxious 
and added his cries of“ Haul away! to those 
of the bowman, and the men left in the boat, 
to help it on with the paddles, catching the 
captain's anxiety, joined in. There was a 
perfect babel of Haul away!" At last the 
boat balanced on the top of the rock, and 
the next instant she answered well to the 
vigorous tugs which ,were given to the 
warp. 

From the foot to the top, а distance cf not 
more than fiíty feet, it had taken us nearly 
two hours to get over, and we were all 
relieved when the boat was drawn alongside 
another island, at the top of the fall, and the 
men resumed their places. Then it was 
discovered that one was niissing, and, on 
looking back, we saw the one wh» had held 
the stern brace stooping on a rock in the 
middle of the other impassable itabu, and 
trembling from head to foot as he felt the 
force of the water, which was so strong that 
it nearly washed him off the rock into the 
rapid beneath. But our bowman was a brave 
min and an old hand at fighting the falls, 
so he undertook the rescue, anl eventually 
brought him in safely, though at great risk 
to himse!f. After this we came to fall above 
fall und rapid above rapid; and so we con- 
tinued for the first eleven days of our 
journey. 

It would be tiring to the reader to givea 
description of each fall and a full account of 
how we got over them all; but it might be 
interesting if three incidents which occurred 
rapidly after each other, in one afternoon, 
were recounted. 

We had had a hard day's work fighting 
the fa!ls, when, at about one o'clock, we came 
to one where we could only cross by over- 
riding a large cyamo. Here again the men 
had to get oui on to the warp; but one, in 
trying to do so, slipped right into the cyamo. 
As quick as a flash, in my thoughts, I gave 
him up for lost. He had fallen at the bow 
of the boat, but the next moment his head 
shot out of the foam at the stern. How he 
managed it I do not know, but the captain 
lunged forward and grabbed his hair, just 
as he was slipping away, to ‘be dashed to 
pieces against the rocks below. The cap- 
tain held on and then caught his shoulder, 
while one of the men dashed to his as- 
sistance. 

After leaving this fall, which it took us one 
hour and thirty-tive minutes to cross, we en- 
tered another. As the men were unable to 
paddle through the boiling water," the 
captain decided to creep round it, though 
it meant the loss of a couple of hours. 
Accordingly we took а semicircular course, 
pulling and hauling alternately. When about 
half-way round, we came to a place where 
several large boulders wereexposed. Atthis 
point there is an itabu, leading down from the 
fall, through which the water runs with great 
force. It was impossible to pull across, as, 
had we attempted to do so, we should have 
been carried down the itabu. There was 
nothing left but to run the warp. This 
required a plucky man, as whoever ran with 
the warp had to throw himself into the strong 
current and fight it the whole way, so as not 
to allow himself to be carried too far down 
the itabu. 

One man volunteered, and, by adopting the 
course mentioned, he managed to get washed 
against the island on the opposite side of the 
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itabu. Once on land, he worked his way up 
under the bushes until he reached the head 
of the island. Here he made fast the rope, 
and the other men, by pulling themselves 
over on it, reached the island. Then the tug- 
of-war commenced. As the bout was given 
headway, the strong current forced it back 
against the rocks, and the two men who 
were bracing off by walking on the edge of the 
rocks and pressing with their backs, stood а 
good chance of being crushed to death. When 
the itabu was reached, as there were no rocks 
to push from, they had to jump back into the 
boat. “Наш away!" shouted the captain, 
and the men on the island responded. The 
boat took n plunge forward; but the next in- 
stant the strong current dashed it back against 
the rock. Bump, bump, bump—it mounted 
the sloping side of the rock, then gave a 
sudden roll. 

Our hearts leapt to our mouths, as the 
expression goes, for we thought she was gone. 
Quick as the thought, however, we jumped 
to the side nearest the rock, and the shake 
our movements gave to the boat caused it to 
roll towards the rock and slide down safely 
into the water again. After several attempts, 
the men on the warp succeeded in hauling 
the boat across the itabu, when the captain’s 
cry of “In boat and blades all about!” 
made the men resume their seats and prepare 
to fight the top of the fall. We got over 
safely, however; but only to encounter 
several rough rapids, running into each other 
and forming, as it were, one long rapid. It 
was a hard pull, though the men stuck to the 
blades well, knowing that in another hour it 
would be time to camp. 

We were making good headway, and had 
just reached the middle of the last rapid 
which we had to pull over that day, when the 
boat bumped twice, rising higher each time, 
and finally sat down on a rock. This was a 
rock which rose perpendicularly up from the 
river bed, so, as the water was deep and the 
current strong, the men could not get out to 
push her off. Although the rapid abounded 
with boulders, there was not one near enough 
for the men to get to with the warp. The 
only way we could get off was to rock the boat 
violently, until she rolled off. The captain 
gave the order, “ Rock her, boys!” and rock 
they did; but it took twenty minutes ex- 
actly before we left that rock. Time after 
time I thought she would take in water and 
sink, or roll right over off the rock and send 
us all into the rapid, to be cut and gashed to 
pieces by the sharp rocks; but we were 
destined to be spared such а fate, and во we 
reached camp safely. 

Of all the falls, perhaps that of Caburi is 
the grandest. Caburi proper no boat can get 
8t; but, as the river is broken up with 
numerous islands, islets, boulders, and smaller 
rocks, there are other passages in line with it 
which it is possible to run. Going up, all 
boats take what is known as Caburi Rock. 
In the basin beneath this three falls mect, 
and it is the hottest pull one has to encounter. 
The scene, however, is grand. In the centre 
rises the huge rock, on which stand the ruins 
of an old police-station and a few low shrubs. 
In the front of the framework (which is all 
that remains now), the water takes a magnifi- 
cent leap over the rock, and, bursting back, 
forms the finest cyamo I saw during the 
whole trip. The roar of this, combined with 
the roar of the water coming down the two 
other passages (each being named as a 
separate fall) and added to the roar from the 
falls which lead out at the foot of the basin, 
is terrific; and the picture of such wild con- 
fusion, caused by the battle between the 
water and the rocks, is one that leaves a dcep 
impression on one who has not seen the like 
before. 

“Fighting the falls” is the term applied 


to those who take boats up; but “ fighting 


the bush " might very well be added to this. 
In some places, instead of attempting the 
fall itself, the boat is taken through a narrow 
passage where the river bed slopes instead 
of breaking in an. abrupt fall Here the 
passengers have a rough time of it, for, seated 
on top of the cargo, they are at the mercy 
of the branches and boughs, which sweep the 
boat from end to end, showering down 
numbers of ants, spiders, and insects of 
many kinds. Twice I was nearly swept 
off the boat; and my friend and I always 
emerged from these “battles royal” with 
the bush in a great state of perspiration and 
smothered with dust and dirt, ants, spiders, 
and caterpillars of varieties too numerous 
to mention, even if I knew the names of 
them. 

Altogether the trip took us fourteen days 
(eleven of which were spent fighting the falls) 
to go up. Coming down, however, it was 
different. The going up was slow, tortuous 
work; but running the falls can better 
be imagined than described. We ran nearly 
all of them in one day. From the moment 
we entered them to the time we left them 
it was unbroken excitement. Every man 
pulled as hard as he could, for there is danger, 
if there is not good headway on the boat, of 
being sucked in. Out of one fall we rushed 
down another, twisting and shooting in 
&nd out amongst the rocks, to touch any of 
which would have meant the turning over 
> the boat and the probable loss of many 
ives. 

Of course we got some fun out of it, for as 
the boat took the leaps, three in quick 
succession, down a fall called Warrawarra, 
and with each drop took water, all on board 
got soaked, and we were each laughing at 
the other as we came out looking more like 
dying ducks in a thunderstorm than rational 
beings. This was the only fall at which we 
took water, as tlie river was much swollen 
on account of the heavy rains, and the 
drops in the falls were not so noticeable as 
in dry weather. Several falls which we 
ran on almost level water havc drops of 
more than six feet when the dry season sets 
in. Although quite exciting, most of us 
heaved a sigh of relief when the last fall 
was passed and we were pulling into Bartica 
again, after having made the run down in 
three days. 

(To be continued.) 
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TALKS ABOUT SOME FAMOUS TRAVELLERS 


Dv CHANNING ARNOLD. 


L—MR. ARCHIBALD COLQUHOUN. 


Burmese side rising to the height of 15,000 
feet in places. Here meet and flow into the 
great Meikong Hiver those mighty streams 


which have Шей source in the distant wilds 
of Thibet. 


THREE DAYS IN DARKNESS. 


Dressed as Chinese peasants, dinner- 


„ journey on foot through : 
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bett. l : While in Burma, Mr. Colquhoun saw Three days’ travelling brought them to the 
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ik. murderous raids on the 

brought upon them 
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guides, and Mr. 
c: Several of the expeditions. 


verre Ment, under the 


against a village held by Dacoits. 
necessary to make the attack from two sides, 
:,x and while the English officer and troops ad- 
r Vanced from the left, Mr. Colquhoun was 
;: With the Indians to і 

са Putting himself at their head, he got them 


,.^ Minutes’ shelter behind а group of five or six 
The Dacoit sharpshooters were 
keeping up a terrific fusillade, and when Mr. 
Colquhoun ordered the native troops to go 
forward they would not budge from behind 
the pagodas. 

- Losing all patience, he seized their sergeant 
by the hair, and, dragging him out into the 
cpen, held him out there in a hail of bullets, 
shouting to the others that each should be 
terved the same unless they went forward. 
This settled it, and the Indians made a bolt 
for it, and, reaching the Dacoit outworks, 
Successfully took them, and joined the 
Hampshires in the conquest of the place. 


IN AN UNKNOWN LAND. 


It was in 1881 that Mr. Colquhoun deter- 
mined to explore Yunnan and risk his life 
among the Kachyen tribe of Chinese who 
cecuny the strip of country between Burma 
und China, 

. Yunnan was the home of the Tiiping Rebel- 
lion, whieh had smouldered on there for a 
score of years, and only a year or two before 
his start Augustus Margary had been brutally 
murdered by the Kachyens, 

All this did not deter the adventurous 
traveller, and with one English friend he 
started from Burma. Yunnan is a wonder. 
fully beautiful land, very mountainous, the 
fertile valleys and plateaux being 5,000 
feet above sea-level, and the great hills 
which form its natural boundary on the 
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of the Yunnan tribes, The chief was away, 
and all the village turned out with stones 
and sticks to kill them. But the chief's 
man interfered, and by his orders they were 
seized and bound and led through the street 
to a huge building, standing, as all honses 
do in that part of the world, on piles. Into 
this they were thrust and the doors locked. 
There were no windows in this prison, and 
the darkness was impenetrable. Here they 
were kept for three days and three nights, 
unable to see each other, so black Was it, and 
with nothing but rice to ent. Every moment 
of those terrible hours they expected to feel 
a knife at their throats, for it would have 
been easy for some murderer to creep to their 
side without their knowing. At the end of 
three days the chief came back and they 
were released and allowed to travel on. 
That was the worst experience they had in 
Yunnan, for, though rewards were offered for 
their heads, their Chinese dresses helped 
them to escape, and they reached Tongking 
in safety. In the swamps by the rivers they 
travelled down the elephant and rhinoceros 
still exist, but they did not see any. For his 
exploration Mr. Colquhoun received the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Society. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH KRUGER. 


As first Administrator of Rhodesia Mr. 
Colquhoun had much to do which sounds 
like ancient history in the light of recent 
events, for one forgets that the Chartered 
Company and all it portended for south 
Africa is not much more than a deeade old. 
Mr. Colquhoun put the Company, adminis- 
tratively at lenst, on its feet. He managed 
matters adroitly with the somewhat touchy 
Portuguese oflicials, and on one occasion 
even went so far as to execute а coup d'état; 
for, having warned the Portuguese troops off 
a slice of land the Company claimed, һе 
sent Captain Forbes and a company of the 
Inniskillings over the border, and when the 
Portuguese, ignoring his warning, trespassed, 
he arrested them and sent them to Cape 
Town to Lord Loch. 

But he remembers best his visit to Oom Paul. 
The President received him in the familiar 
parlour, with the familiar pipe and tobacco- 
box and the big black-bound Bible at hand. 


OF TO-DAY. 


The pictures of him, Mr. Colquhoun tellg 
you, do not at all exaggerate Мз slovenly 
appearance. A greasy black broad-cloth 
coat, with greasier waistcoat, a collar and 
ill-washed linen shirt, no tie, his fat bowed 
legs encased in much-rubbed black. Such 
was the man who was shrewd and intellec. 
tually vigorous enough to outwit so keen ü 
man ав Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Мг. Colquhoun 
tells you that, though an interpreter wag 
present and Mr. Kruger talked Dutch, he 
had a distinct feeling all through the inter. 
view that the old man understood every 
word he said. 


А COMPLIMENT FROM STANLEY. 


In 1883, after the publication of his book 
describing his travels in South China, Mr. 
Colquhoun met Sir (then Mr.) Henry Stanley 
at the house of Sir Edwin Arnold. They 
had a short talk together, and next morning, 
to his surprise, he received a wire from 
Stanley asking him to come at once to sce 
him. 

When they met, Stanley said in his terse 
way,“ Will you go to the Congo Free State 
as second in command?" Mr. Colquhoun, 
then in the service of the Indian Govern- 
ment, was unable to accept the offer, as he 
could not get leave, but he expressed sur- 
prise that Stanley should have selected him 
on such a slight acquaintance. Stanley 
simply said, “I make my mind up about 
men at once.” 

Mr. Colquhoun comes of a fighting line. 
His grandfather was in the Army, and his 
father, a surgeon in the employ of the Eust 
India Company, went through many cam- 
ра! пз and was known ag « the fighting 
Doctor.“ He was the friend of Neville 
Chamberlain, Rawlinson, Loch, Phayre, and 
many of the greatest of India’s soldiers. 
Mr. Colquhoun was, however, destined for a 
commercial life, and was sent to an oflice in 
Glasgow, after the completion of his educa- 
tion in Germany. Unable to stard the life, 
he ran away, and for many months tramped 
Europe, living on a few pence n day. He 
was then promised that no further attempt 
should be made to put him into an oflice 
and was given a billet in the Indian Police. 
But on landing in India he saw a better 
chance of success, studied hard for two years, 
passed the examinations for engineering, and 
got his Burmese post. 


PERSONALITY, 


Tall, broad-shouldered, powerfully built, 
with grey eyes and a ferocious moustache, Mr. 
Colquhoun looks the very man for adveutur- 
ous travelling. He dces not regard as hard- 
ships many experiences which would be 
magnified by other travellers into “ adven- 
tures.” He can eat and thrive on any kind 
of food, sleep literally anywhere, and stand 
either cold or heat. He crossed Mongolia in 
winter, alone. save fora Mongol camel-driver 
and a Chinese interpreter, and the only food 
he had was frozen mutton and frozen bread. 
He traversed South-west China on foot with 
but rice and fruits to keep him alive. 
Though often among the most murderous 
peoples. he has а gift of innate tact and ü 
capacity for making friends which always 
protected him from harm, and he сап boast, 
though he has travelled in many parts where 
white men scarcely dare show their faces, 
that he nevermd to kill a man in self. 
defence, 
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H™ you ever seen a snake eat? If not, 

you have yet to see perhaps one of the 
most wonderful things in nature. Not only 
does the neck of a snake contain a passage 
capable of admitting an animal two or three 
times its own diameter (for asnake invariably 
swallows its prey whole), but it contains also 
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Snake’s Head and Jaw. 


the backbone of the snake, its windpipe, 
several large blood-vessels, and the spinal 
cord. 

The creatures upon which a snake lives 
are sometimes as much as twice the width of 
the snake's head. You will perceive that, in 
order for this to be possible, it is necessary 
that both throat and jaws should be exten- 
sible. I will presently explain how this 
elasticity is secured. 

One often hears it said that a snake dislo- 
cates its jaws when feeding. Of course, this 
is not so, for then there would be no purchase 


Fid. 1. 


for the muscles in moving the jaw-bones. 
The truth is that the lower jaw is not articu- 
lated to the skull direct, as in the mammals, 
but there is a small bone, called the quadrate 
bone, interposed between the lower jaw and 
the hinder extremity of the skull, which bone 
is capable of revolving outwards, from an ap- 

ximately vertical position to a horizontal 
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HOW A SNAKE EATS. 
By V. Н. SUGDEN, M.sc. 


one, about the point where it is hinged to the 
skull, while at the same time the lower jaw 
opens downwards till it is nearly vertical, во 
that you have an extremely large aperture, 
much larger, in fact, than is the whole head 
of the snake when the mouth is shut. And 
not only 18 this the case, but the two sides 
of the lower jaw are separate and distinct 
bones joined by & piece of elastic ligament'in 
front, not united into & solid arch like our 
own, &nd they can therefore be the more 
easily extended sideways. 

The rough pen-and.ink sketch shows the 
jaw-bones only (the skull-bones having been 
omitted for simplicity) with the mouth open. 
You will see there are two views—a plan 
and elevation — i. e. a view looking down from 
above the snake's head and one looking at 
the side of the head. The quadrate bone is 
marked 4 and the lower jaw c. The former 
is hinged to the skull at the point a. The 
upper jaw bones (р) do not form part of the 
skull, but are free to move backwards and 
forwards, and also sideways to a certain 
extent. They are connected by a long thin 
bone, the transpalatine bone (marked n), to 
the palatal bones (E), which are themselves 
more or less movable. 

The palatal bones, containing the palatal 
teeth, lie side by side between the two upper 
jaw-bones and form the roof of the mouth. 

There are, therefore, six 
jaws in all —four upper and two 
lower. Some snakes also have 
teeth in the premaxille or an- 
terior upper jaw-bones, which 
lie across the front of the 
mouth. 

The illustrations which ac- 
company this article are repro- 
ductions of the first Roentgen- 
ray photographs of any reptile 
ever taken, and are interesting 
from that point of view alone. 
At the time they were taken 
Radiography was in its infancy, 
and these pictures were amongst 
the clearest and best that had 
up to then been taken. I sup- 
pose the snake was a particu- 
larly good subject owing to the 
delicacy of its structure. Notice 
the beautiful definition of the 
ribs, especially in the hinder 
pirt of the body. Those nearer 
the head are somewhat hazy, as 
the snake moved them continu- 
ally in the act of breathing. 
The photographs are repro- 
duced by the permission of the 
Curator of the Manchester 
Museum, Owens College, for 
whom they were taken. 

We had a great deal of trouble 
in obtaining them, I can assure 
you, because in those days it 
took about five minutes to get 
& sufficient exposure, and of 
course we could not persuade 
the snake to stop swallowing 
for such a long time, and also, 
being а grass snake, Tropidon- 
otus natrix, l^ objected very 
strongly to eatın a mouse, his 
natural food being frogs. I 
had to "cram" him, which is a very dis- 
agreeable operation with Т. natrir, as he 
emits а most abominable odour when fright- 
ened, something after the manner of a skunk, 
only not quite so bad. However. I had no 
other kind but poisonous ones at the time, 
во we sacrificed our olfactory nerves in the 
cause of science. It was awful. 


Then he would not be still while we ex- 
posed a plate, and the first was quite spoiled, 
so we obtained a large gas jar from the 
Chemical Laboratory (these pictures were 
taken in the old Physical Laboratory at the 
Owens College, Manchester) and put apiece of 
wire netting about half-way down it, after first 
pouring some ether into the jar. I then intro- 
duced the snake into the jar, and he was very 
soon amenable to reason. Then, again, the 
mouse's front teeth stuck out in front so much 
that they ran some risk of injuring the snake's 
throat,'and I was obliged to cut them off, as 
you can see in fig. 1. Of course the mouse 
had been killed before we began. 

Fig. 2 is a view looking down on top of the 
snake's head, and shows the mouse about 
half-way down his throat. Fig. 1 is a side 
view in the same stage of the proceedings. 
Fig. 3 shows the head of the snake now again 
its normal size, while the mouse is seen in 
his throat. Notice how much bigger it is 
than its devourecs head. It is not very 
easy at first to see which are the snake's 
bones and which the mouse’s, but a little 
careful attention will enable you to pick them 
out. 

If you have got as far as this you will most 
likely be wondering how the snake uses such 
complicated apparatus. We will assume 
that the snake is one that feeds on mice. 


Fia. 2. 


Well, he first seizes the mouse by the head. 
gripping it firmly with his little hook-like 
teeth, which are not used for masticating, but 
simply as a means of preventing the prex 
slipping. The reason for the movability of 
all the jaws now becomes evident. Holding 
the mouse tightly between, say, the right- 
hand upper and lower jaws, he pushes the 
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left-hand lower jaw and upper and palatal 
jaws along its body a short distance. Then 
he seizes hold with tbis side and advances 
the right side beyond the left and again grips 
the mouse with the right. This process is 
repeated until the prey is well within his 
throat. Then the snake’s ribs come into 
play and grip the mouse firmly by the head 
and neck. Having got a good hold with them, 
he is free to move both sides of the mouth 
along at the same time. Once more holding 
with his teeth, he moves his ribs up along 
the mouse’s body and grips with them again, 
continuing to do this until he reaches the 
stage shown in fig. 3. He now bends his 
head sideways behind the mouse, preventing 
it from slipping back into his mouth, and 
ayain moves up his ribs and grips with them. 
By constant repetition of this process the 
food at last arrives at the snake's stomach, 
when the weary creatuie enjoys u well-earned 
nap. 

In order that the prey muy pass down 
without damaging its captor, all the latter’s 
organs are very much elongated and narrow. 
The heart is like а tube, and the one lung 
extends nearly half-way down the body. The 
stomach is merely a swelling of the alimen- 
tary canal, while the kidneys are not side by 
side, as in most animals, but one is a good 
body than the other ; 


& body. 


All snakes appear to eat in much the same 


way, but there is great diversity in the method 


of killing the prey. Some crush the unfor- 
tunate creature almost to a pulp with intense 
whilst others eat their prey alive. 
Others, again, strike with their poisonous 
fangs; while some, possessing poison teetli 
at the back of the jaw instead of in front. 
teem to inject the deadly drop while the 
animal is being swallowed alive, for the 
poison is not only a means of killing, but is 
also a strong digestive fluid, and seems, in 
the latter case, to be used simply for this 
purpose. 

Snakes which feed on furry animals or on 
birds always begin to swallow the head first, 
50 as not to rutlle up the fur or feathers ; but 
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۰ frogs or such-like will 
sometimes swallow their prey the other way 
In the case of the grass snake I have 


those which live on 


round. 


repeatedly seen a curious habit manifested. 
When the snake has first seized the frog by 
the hind leg he has swallowed it until he has 
arrived at the body and thus been able to gt 
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hold of the other leg. He has then worked 
back again along the first leg, disgorging it, 
but never leaving go of the other one until 


— == — 


eons 
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he has got the feet together, when he has 
again swallowed them, both at once this 
time, and the whole frog has disappeared 
altogether. 


SUBMARINE BOATS, AND HOW TO BUILD A WORKING MODEL. 


Author of '* The Boys Own Steam Launch," * The Boy's Gun Motor Car,’ 


| 
T AKING the upper portion of the hull in 


hand next, you will see that the plates 
must be cut to fit up round the raised por- 


Fig 2 O. 


ion, and the top edge is to be turned back 

utwards for 4 in., as in section a (fig. 20). 
Then take two strips of brass 37 in. thick 

nd { in. wide and bend them to the shape 
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PART II.— continued. 


of the deck opening, c, and solder them on as 
at B, also bend two similar shaped pieces 
and cut & sheet of copper for the deck, to 
which they are to be soldered on the under. 


.neath side. 


Now place the deck on, and drill small 
holes all round about 1 in. apart, tap the 
holes in B for а small screw and rime out 
the others slightly, and fit round-headed 
brass screws, as at E. А narrow strip of 
oiled brown paper placed between will make 
a watertight joint when screwed down, and 
the whole of the deck is easily removed when 
required. 

A glass scuttle, or deadlight, can be made 
on either side of the raised part forward, аз 
at a (fig. 21). Simply cut out a circular hole 
and fit a square piece of clean window-glass 
inside, as shown by dotted lines, using а 
mixture of red lead and varnish to bed it in 
with, and keep the glass in position by a 
square piece of tin or copper having а 
similar sized hole cut in it, as in back view, B, 
with the edge bent up as in section с. 

Solder it on all round the outside edge, 


of the water, is useful when rünning th 


' etc. etc, 


and if you have bedded the glass well in 
with the red-lead mixture there will never be 
any leakage after it has dried. 


Fi$ 21. 


A small electric light placed behind these 
will show through ach, and, besides being 
very effective as it gleams along the digne 
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model at night, enabling you to follow 5 
course, and ascertain js Dune if stoppe 
; impediment in the water. 

The eln may be run off а small fonr-volt 
accumulator --you must use a small one on 
account of the weight; one 23 in. һу 3 1 
by 4 in. thick would run it for about two 
hours without re-charging, and would weigh 
about half a pound, and of course this must 
be all aliowed for when arranging the keel 
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lead. А switch for putting the light on or 
olf as required can be fixed to the side of the 
raised part of the hull, from which it must be 
insulated by a sheet of * fibre ” ог“ vulcanite." 
The switch is simply a narrow strip of springy 
brass shown at р, which is a top view, and 
side view, r, shows the construction. 

The sheet of “ fibre." G, is secured to the 
hull by the screws н, н, and the switch is 
screwed to the fibre by the screw F, to the 
inside end of which one of the wires from the 


E may not be generally known that the best 

contemporary account of the bringing 
home of King Charles the Second is in Pepys's 
Diary. Pepys was Montagu's cousin, his 
iather, a London tailor, being the nephew 
of Montagu's mother. He was admitted at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, from St. Paul’s 
School, when he was eighteen, and migrating 
to Magdalene gained a Scholuship there. 
When twenty-one he got his B.A., and seven 
years afterwards, in June 1060, his m.a. — for 
which, as he tells us, he paid 91. 1lts...the 
step, as now, being merely a matter of fees. 
Next month he was appointed “ Clerk of the 
King's Ships "— whnt we now call Secretary to 
the Admiralty ; and in July 1662 (that is, two 
years after his мд), h 
matical tutor and for th 
multiplication-table ! 


had. 
So much b 
Ir. Samuel Pepys, B. A. to 


) nis age of initials — 
tell his story. On March 22, 1660, he received 
IS Warrant ag Secretary to the two “ General 
* pere these being Monk on 

e had little to do, and Sir Edward Mont: 
who had helped him alon CE 


College, and whose 
зеп. Next day he left the T 


ontagu and others, and, rowing down the 


river, went on board the Swiftsure in Long 
Reach. On the 27th “ the Vind came about ” 
and the ship “ fel] into the Hope,” а little 


Pepys, who had quite enough to do, notes 


Р 
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accumulator is to be soldered. The other wire 
is fixed in like manner to the brass screw K. 
When the switch-plate is touching that screw 
the lamp will light up, and can be turned off 
by pressing it aside, as shown in top view. A 
couple of holes must be drilled through the 
plating of the hull, as shown, to allow the 
screws E, К to pass through without touching. 

For the purpose of oiling the machinery 
occasionally by means of a long-spouted can 
without removing the deck, solder on a small 
conning-tower (fig. 22). 

This should be 4} in. from the forward 
end of deck, and is 2} in. in diameter and 
about # in. deep forward, keeping the top 
level with the water-line. Solder a strength- 
ening band round the top inside, at B, and 
cut the lid, c, from stout sheet brass, to which 
solder a narrow flange, as at D; also cut out 
an inner disc, F, and similar flange, r, soldered 
to it; next drill a central hole through top 
апа bottom plates, and pass а round-headed 
screw through and solder to the lower plate, 
a. Then place a rubber band round the two 
tlanges, k. aud, by tightening the nut n the 
rubber will be pressed outwards and form a 
Watertight joint, and, by slacking back the 
nut a turn or so, the lid can be easily re- 
moved. 

A socket for holding a small flagstaff 
(fig. 23) is made from a short piece of brass 
tube soldered to the deck about li in. from 
theforward end ; it should have a slot cut, as 
at a, to form a bayonet joint, and the flagstaff, 


BRINGING HOME THE KING. 
(See coloured plate of The Return of Charles П.) 


with complacency how he rose in importance, 
“not a little contented to see how I am 
treated and with what respect made a fellow 
to the best commander in the fleet." On 
May 3 Montagu showed him the king's 
declaration and letter to the two generals, to 
be communicated to the fleet, and dictated how 
he would have the vote ordered which he 
wished passed by a council of war he had 
summoned. The council assembled and 
Pepys read the letter and declaration. 
„While they were discoursing upon it," he 
Says, "I seemed to draw Up a vote, which, 
being offered, they passed. Not one man 
seemed to say ‘no’ to it, though I am 
confident many in their hearts were against 
10. After this was done, I went up to the 
quarter-leck — with my lord and the 
commanders, and there read both the papers 
and the vote; which done, and demanding 
their opinion, the seamen did all of them 
cry out, ‘(rod bless King Charles’ with the 
greatest joy imaginable ”—that being the 
first occasion on which the shout had been 
permitted in the fleet. After dinner,” 
Continues Pepys, “to the rest of the ships 
quite through the fleet; which was a very 
brave sight to visit all the ships, and to be 
received with the Tespect and honour that I 


and much more to 
brought to all men, 


not опе through the whole fleet Showing the 


least dislike of the business,” 
On the 7th Pepys had to order silk fl 
and а decorated barge, & * noise of trumpets” 


t & d р 
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cutting ou 
fashion of a crow 
& fine Sheet, 


в, which is 6 in. long and made of stont 
brass or iron wire, has a pin, c, to fit the siot, 
and so prevent it being lost when diving. 
In the top view of the deck (fig. 24) there 
are three studs. a is for winding up the 
mechanism, n for setting the rudder st uf 


angle required, and р for adjusting the Fu 
of side rudders, while c, placed just aft | 
the deck, is for starting and stopping S 
screw. E is the conning tower and r t 
position for the flagstaff socket. 

(To be continued.) 
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finished and set up”; “in the 1 
council of war only to inform them ^ : 
harp must be taken out of 0 m 
being very offensive to the King“ Е af 
stated. Next morning he Nazeby was 
st of Holland. ' 

о 22nd “ news brought that int 4 
dukes are coming on board, T Dake 
and-by, they did, in а Dutch boat, Duke d 
of York in yellow trimmings, үн а T 
Gloucester in grey and red. My lor meal 
a boat to meet trem, the captain, т 
апа others standing at the бп 
So soon аз they were entered we tu Шш 
guns off round the fleet. After t Eri 
went to view the ship all over и T edi 0 
exceedingly pleased with it. T 1 01 Yo 
be very tine gentlemen.“ The Du Duke “ 
became James the Second; the at 08: 
Gloucester was Prince Henry, 11 (bre 
lands in 1639, the best by far of. шо} 
brothers, When a boy of fifteen his and © 
tried to convert him to pres horse 
his firmly refusing she turned ay ; 
out of her stables, tore the и gn 
his bed, stopped his having е шо 
forced him out of the house. Аш 
was Henrietta! | il 

Later in the day, “news is m le 
the King is on shore; so my lor fleet #1 
his guns round twice, and all abi fired 
him; the gun over against my з first time 
myself to the King, which was t е wn ship 
that he had been saluted by his 0 head 1 
since this change; but, holding my piled 2! 
much over the gun, I had np iei a pith 
right eye "—which would have prob 
but would have meant a pension, | 
unpaid. | infini 

Next day, “in the morning ween 
of people on board from the King two dub. 
with him.” „The King with pu Rosell: 
and Queen of Bohemia, БОА а 
and Prince of Orange, come on the Kings 
J in their coming in kissed 
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Qucen's, and Princesse's hands, having done 
the other before. Infinite shooting off of 
guns, and that in a disorder on purpose, 
which waa better than if it had been done 
otherwise.” 

After dinner the king and duke altered the 
names of several of the ships, the Nazeby 
becoming the Charles, and the Queen, 
Princess Royal, and Prince of Orange 
went ashore, “which done, we weighed 
anchor and with a fresh gale and most 
happy weather we set sail for England. All 
the afternoon the King walked here апа 
there, up and down (quite contrary to what 
l thought him to have been), very active and 
stirring. Upon the quarter-deck he fell into 
discourse. of his escape from Worcester, 
When it made me ready to weep to hear the 
stories that he told of his dilliculties that 
he had passed through, as his travelling 
four days and three nights on foot, every 
step up to his knees in dirt, with nothing 
bu a green coat and a pair of country 
breeches on and a pair of country shoes that 
mide him so sore all over his feet that he 
could scarce stir; his sitting at table at one 
place, where the master of the house, that 
had not seen him in eight years, did know 
him, but kept it private; where at the samo 
table there was one that had been of his 
own regiment at Worcester, could not know 
him, but made him drink the Ring's health, 
and said that the King was at least four 
fingers higher than he; at another place he 
was by some servants of the house made to 
drink that they might know that he was 
not a Roundhead, which they swore he was; 
in another place at his inn, the master of 
the house as the King was standing with his 
hands upon the back of a chair by the fire- 
side, kneeled down and kissed his hand, 
privately, saying, that he would not ask him 
who he was but bid God bless him whither 
he was going“; and so on. 

In the evening of the next day they were 
in sight of the shore, and on the 25th came 
the landing. The King and the two Dukes 
did eat their breakfast before they went, and 
there being set some ship's diet, they eat of 
nothing else but pease and pork and boiled 
beef.” About noon they left the ship in the 
barge which Pepys had ordered, and which 
Montagu afterwards sent to his country seat 
at Hinchinbrooke. 

Look at the gay historic scene in Dover 
Bay as vigorously depicted by our artist. 
The royal brothers wear their hats, the others 
are bareheaded. The captain of the Charles 
is steering, the king is in the stern, the Duke 
of Yurk is opposite Montagu, and the Duke 
of (iloncester, in the white beaver, is between 
Montagu and the king. “I went," says 
Pepys. ^ апі Mr. Mansell, and one of the 
King's footmen, and a dog that the King 
loved "—a King Charles spaniel —*' in a boat 
by ourselves and so got on shore when the 
King did, who was received by General Monk 
with all imaginable love and respect at his 
entrance upon the land of Dover. Infinite the 
crowd of people, and the horsemen, citizens, 
anl noblemen of all sorts. The Mayor of the 
town came and gave him his white staffe, the 
bad ze of this place, which the King did give 
him again. The Mayor also presented him 
from the town a very rich Bible, which he 
took and said it was the thing that he loved 
above all things in the world. A canopy 
was provided for him to stand under ’’—the 
canopy of the Cinque Ports—** which he did, 
and talked awhile with General Monk and 
others, und so into а stately coach there set 
for him, and so away through the town 
towards Canterbury. without making any stay 
at Dover. The shouting and joy expressed 
by all is past imagination. Seeing that my 
Lord did not stir out of his barge, I got into 
a boat and so into his barge. My Lord 
almost transported with joy that he had 
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done all this without any the least blur or 
obstruction in the world, that could give 
offence to any, and with the great honour 
he thought it would be to him.” 

And the honours came, for two days after- 
wards there appeared on board the Charles 
no other than Sir Edward Walker, Garter 
King-at-Arms, tomake Montagu, like Monk, a 
Knight of the Garter. “ The only two for 
many years that had the Garter given them 
before they had the honours of Earldom or 
the like, excepting only the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, who was only Sir George Villiers 
when he was made Knight of the Garter.” 
The earldom was not long in coming, for in 
a few weeks he was made Earl of Sandwich, 
being the Admiral who was blown up with 
his ship at the battle of Solebay, and Pepys 
—to whom adieu—left the sea cn appoint- 
ment as head of the Navy Oftice. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


FEBRUARY. 
By GORDON STABLES, M.D, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


Ta Boy Hiwsztg.—Probably the letters that T like 

best are those which come from the other ends of 
the earth. It sbows that the B.. P.“ is quite ag 
much оѓ а traveler as І have been myself, and that it 
is liked wherever it appears—devoured, in fact. Well, 
boys, L was very nearly being devoured myself once. 
I got lost by wandering away from my party, snake- 
hunting. They found my trail after two days, and 
turned up in the nick of time, else [ should never have 
had a chance to write or tell a story. But I cannot 
forget the urbanity of that cannibal chief, for he sent 
round £o ask me how I should like to be cooked. I 
informed him, through the iuterpreter, that I could 
шаке а good Irish stew. And so I cun, when camping 
out. The idea tickled him, and he ordered me w come 
to his tent, where he was squatting between two of his 
very fattest wives, eating cocoanuts and capsicums. 
Now I never went anywhere without my flute, and so 
a happy thought struck пе 


** Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast, 
A hungry middie, er a butcher's dog.” 


I nedded and smiled and, quickly putting my instru- 
ment together, begun to appeal to him in the sweet 
strains of * Annie Laurie.“ This sent the chief to sleep. 
But he awoke again when I playeda hornpipe, followed 
by а jig and a reel. The chief was charmed ; so was 
n huge snake that atretehed his head and neck out of a 
hole in the thaich. When my men rescued me two 
days after tliis I was nearly dead, for, instead of killing 
and cooking me, they had kept me playing well-nigh 
ali the time, day and night. 

Well, a boy from New Zealand wrote me some time 
azo, and I quote vou a bit or two from his letter:“ I 
have been a constant reader of the good old BOP. 
since 1897. Now please don't feel flattered—but you 
are my favourite author. I take a huge delight in all 
your stories. They are ripping serials—just the opposite 
to those penny dreadfuls, whieh are a curse to any boy 
who likes to read tnem. In Wellington here a liad 
took a faney to * Diamo id Mike" or * Broncho Bill,’ wuo 
went about armed with revolvers to shoot every 
person who looked nt them. Se he bought n revolver 
and hid in some bush near Wadestown,a suburb of this 
city, sud nearly scared the life out of some women and 
children, The police soon put him down. I confess 
that when only ten I bought some of these, but father 
saw me and burned the lot. Then he gave me a 
lecture, and after this he went down town and bought 
the * Boy's Own Annual’ I always read your advice to 
boys. I am tifteen now, and a telegraph messenger. 
І like my work, and there із a qood ehauee for me 1f 
Ido my duty. I close this letter with best wishes for 
yourself and the Editor, the British and Colonial boys’ 
bese friends and advisers,” 

This boy asks me about the bath, as many do. He 
Washes down to the hips every day. Well thi« is sea- 
style, but it isn't the tonic, invigorating spouge-bath. 
That or the plunge-bath is just the thing to help boys 
to become strong and hardyvy—yes, and moral as well: 
for the stronger the body the greater the strength of 
will to resi-t temptations, In this country there is no 
пее і to stop more than half a minute in the water in 
Winter. and four or буе ninutes in summer. Cleanii- 
ness is certainly akin to godliness, The Scriptures 
tell us that our bodies are the temples of tlie Holy 
Ghost What a terrible sin it is t) defile such temples! 
Yet thousands and thousands of boys do so and so grow 
up mere рип imbeciles, uot fit to look a tab5,-cat in 
the face, far less а human being. 

The evil consequences of such doings nre exaz- 
gernted by the use of the vile cigarette. One of the 
first symptoms of excessive Бобу and montal weak- 
ness in such lads is а want of ability to forego some 
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so-called pleasure. Do you, reader, at this moment 
Wish to know whether vou are weak? You are not so if 
you ean hold up your right hand and say firmly, “I will 
never touch tobacco again while a boy, nor do anything 
that defiles while I live." The smoker's pleasure is 
very transitory, especially if he uses cigarettes nud 
“swallows the death-dealing *' reek.” 


THE POULTRY Вих. – Let me see—why, yes, it fa 
February. In my Berkshire “Jungle,” my pretty 
English home—not my native Highland home—but here, 
I say, when I gaze from my wigwam window I cannot 
help noticing that my wild birds are happier and just 
a little bit restless, Blackbirds sound the tocsin more 
often now. It is only the male who makes this sound, 
and it is to warn all other males that he is individually 
cock of the jungle. From bough to bough, 
especially among oaks and elms und sycamores, flit 
birds innumerable, They are making up their minds 
about marrying Ah! they think tne matter all well 
over before making the plunge. The cushats are 
croodling already in the dark pine-trees, They make 
war on the sparrows all the season round, but the 
sparrows donot mind, When their nests are torn down 
trey make a fuss fora while, and then build another. 
Sparrows often have two wives, and these wives have got 
to work, which they willingly do. 

But hark !— 

“the enrly village cock 


Has twice done salutation to the morn.” 


He thinks I mean sing about early Spring and neglect 
advice about bis harem. Well, the weather may be 
good, and even dry ; so, without losing one sunny hour, 
get under way and survey everything. Do your 
Spring repairs, and towards the end of the month 
whitewash, But keep everything clean now—nesta, 
perches, floor, utensils, sun-bath, ete.—and feed still as 
if it were winter. Set ducks’ eggs. Place them under 
a good clucking Dorking. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—It is too soon to commence 
breeding if you are to expect success, but be prepared. 
Clean thoroughly, and keep clean and sweet. 

You might erect a dove-cot now. One of these is 
certainly a set-off to a place. 


THE АУГАКҮ, — Вел] the Pigeon Loft. Continue to 
feed asin winter. See that everything about the caye, 
including food and water, is iresh and clean. Don't 
dream of breeding till I tell you, but you may see that 
your cages are all in good order. 


THE Rannrrny.—Get a note-book, and read up the 
good practical illustrated articles that appear from 
time to time in thesecolumns. Prepare roomy hutches 
if you are going in for breeding. If you want to 
make plenty of pocket-money, you have only to see 
carefully to the breeding, cleanliness, feeding, ete., of 
the creatures you mean to keep, whether fur or feather. 


THE GARDENS.—Next month the real work begins. 
At present it is n mere matter of keeping down 
weeds and having the ground tidy. Remember that 
weeis eat up the food that you intend for vegetables, 
fruit, and flowers. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


STAMP AND POBT-CARD 
NOVELTIES. 


Mesers, LAWN & BARLOW, stamp dea'ers, 99 Regent 
Street, W., send us details of their new system for 
holding stamp collections—a system which they claim 
should supersede stamp-albuma, It is entitled * The 
Cistatile "; and the inventors claim for it that it is 
“practically everlasting, is never obsolete, is continu- 
ous, inexpensive, always up-to-date, permanent, simple, 
portable, compact, secure, and almost unbreakable.” 
There one pauses to draw breath, and admit that, if it 
be only half this, it is u treasure indeed. It certainly 
does кееш to be an ingenious arrangement and coin- 
bination of many conveniences. 


Then, from the Photochrom Co., Ltd, we have 
received a novelty for post-carl cclleetorg which the 


‘inventors claim should supersede the usu ıl post-card 


album. It is designated “The Post-card Collector's 
Bureau,” costs ls. 6d., and consists of a box divided up 
into я number of partitions on the index-file system: 
қо that, for example, а bureau for containing cards 
of English counties would take one county in each 
division, The bureau is constructed to hold 1,00€ 
cards, 
- 


TI 


A BRAVE BOY. 


THE Ragged School Union boasts an undonbted little 
hero among the cripple children in its Home at 
Bournemouth, His name is James Banks. aud he is 
thirteen ycars old. Tt was his heroic action which made 
him a crippletor life. He saw a little fellow in danger 
from an approaching tram in the 011 Kenc Road while 
the alterations connected with the e'ectrification of the 
line were taking place, and in re-ening the child his 
foot was. run over by the. wheel of tlie Leavy tram 
and hope'éssly crushed: 
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SOME RECENT ISSUES. 


“ WHO's WHO” for 1904 has grown enormously in 
size, though not in price, It is now in its fifty-sixth 
year of issue, and is one of the most useful handbooks 
published. 

“Who's Who Year-Book " consists of the tables that 
have hitherto formed the first part of Who's Who.” 
Amongst the contents are tables of Pseudonyms, Pecu- 
liarly Pronounced Proper Names, Professore, Societies, 
Academic Degrees, Government Officials, and many 
others, It costs ls. 
ao these volumes are published by Adam & Charles 

ck. 


NEW illustrated catalogues likely to be of special in- 
terest to our readers have been issued by the“ Clyde 
Model Dockyard and Engine Depot," Argyll Arcade, 
Glasgow ; and also by “ Hobbies, Limited,” 12 Pater- 
noster Square. The latter is devoted to Photography 
and Photographic Apparatus, and the former to all 
that concerns model-engine building, etc. 


А T 
FRANKLIN-RELIEF SURVIVOR'S 
DEATH. 


RECENTLY there died ut Dartmouth Robert Wilkin- 
son, probably the last of those who volunteered in 1851 
to go in search of Sir John Franklin io the North Star. 
The ship was away over three vears, und when she re- 
turned, in 1854, her crew had a harrowing tale of suffer- 
ings and privations to tell. Although they did not 
succeed in finding the missing explorer, they were féted, 
for they had done their best aud had endured much. 
Wilkinson was then a seaman in the Britis» navy, and 
afterwards served through the Crimean war. He re- 
tired on a pension, which wasaugmented considerably 
on account of his services with the relief expedition. 
Mrs. Hancock, his daughter, has a framed copy of the 
prayer used “ by the slelging parties " on each occasion 
they left the North Stur when wintering in the ice. It 
had been signed und dated by Wilkinson, and bore the 
name of the ship North Star, as well as the dates 1851- 


1854. 
sje 


WORTH NOTING. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY thua counselled a friend: Make 
a rule, and pray to God to help you to keep it, never, if 
possible, to lie down at night without being able to 
gay : ‘I have made one human being, at least, a little 
wiser, a little happier,or a little better this day’ You 
will find it easier than you think, and pleasanter." 


= 


THE MODERN BOY. 


Dr. Haic-Brown, the Master of the Charterhouse, 
whose eightiet: birthday has just been celebrated, is 
one of those taking the view that athletics are not 
overdone iu modern school life. With the absence of 

mes, he once observed, there would be much more 
time for bullying and worrying, whereas we now hear 
nothing of the bully ‘he modern boy, iu Dr. Haig- 
Brown's judgment, is in many respects much superior 
to bis predecessor, and he strongly combats the notion 
that bullying and fighting are helpful in the develop- 
ment of character. When he first went to Charterhou-e 
organised fights were recognised as part and parcel of 
the school system, and he alluwed them to continue, 
expecting, however, that they would die out in due 
course, aud this they have done. 
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A. J. Evans.—Only two flags, both nearly square, one 
white with & blue liorizontal stripe, the other blue 
with a white stripe, used according to the back- 
ground, the white onc being the commoner. The 
signals are on the Morse system, the stick of the 
tlag taking the place of the telegraphic needle. 


F. R. H. (Dundee).—You can get proper conjuring 
apparatus of all qualities at Hamley's iu Holborn. 
For their address and the addresses of the army 
tailors see the London Post-Office Directory at the 
public library. 


T. R. BRoUGH.—Nov license is required, but you are not 
likely to recover fees in a court of law. 


M. TEMPEST.—Send him to the Central Guilds Insti- 
tute in Exhibition Road, South Kensin; ton. Write 
to the secretary for prospectus, Another way would 
be to apprentice the boy to some finn of mechanical 
engineers to begin with. and let him work up theo- 
retical matters at evening classes, which is rather 
а trial if he has to begin work at six in the morning. 


W. A. B. (Birmingham).—If the crown is small, the 
blue twopenny stamp, with sixteen perforations, is 
worth a shilling ; if the crown is large, it is woith 
75s. 6d. 


EriQUETTE.—'* London“ is sufficient address for any 
of tlie large London publishers. Any bookseller can 
get the book for you, and save you the cost of 
postage. 


T. ORAIG.— The most runs in first-class cricket in 1903 
were made by Mr. C. B. Fry, his total being 2,683. 
Hayward came next with 2,177. 


ARTISTIC.— You can copy unything for practice, but 
you must not sell your copies or publish them in 
any way. 


H. N. RICHMOND.—You would obtain full information 
аз to the proper quarter to apply to by writing to 
the Secretary of the Colonial Office, Whitehall, or 
to the Secretary, British South Africa Company, 
2 London Wall Buildings, Е.С. 


VENTRILOQUIST. —^ How to become a Ventriloquist " 
was in the weekly numbers for January 24, Febru- 
ary 28, and March 21, 1903. 


R. Merry.—There is no weekly periodical devoted to 


elementary entomology. 


A. K. RicKARDS, —" The Sailing Bateau article was in 
our twentieth vo.ume. 


J. E. T. Ciurswick.—l. The nearest bookseller. 2. We 
ave given several coloured plates of railway eu- 
nes, but they are all cut of print. 


С. RoBiNsSON.—You might hear of such a book by 
applying to Messrs. Iliffe, St. Bride Street, Ludgate 
Circus. 


SALT Cat (J. F.).—A sinall spadeful of sand and lime 
off old walls, mixed with two or three handfu': 
of rough salt and wetted. Put in a shallow dish. 


DXLICATE QUESTION (Anxíous).--See a doctor. Prefer 
not to answer this. 


ToRTOISES! EGGS (New Reader).—Nothing very un- 
usual. It has been a new importation. Of course you 
will stick to the “ B. O. P.“ and avoid tlic blood-and- 
thunder gutteranipe pictorials. 


Кер Мозк (No. 418).—No. No doctor could advise 
other than your attending to general health, taking 
fresh air constantly and the 1acrning tub. 


RABBIT-8KINS (A. V. G.).—The ordinary preservative 
paste. Clean every bit of flesh off. They need a dea! 
of rubbing to make them soft. 


Тнк COLD TUB (W. 8.).—On the contrary, it will 
strengthen your heart and every other muscle in vour 
body. It clears the mind. too, and if our boys чоп 
make a coustant habit of taking it we should have 
fewer anxious and desponding letters. 


INDIGHSTION (Trustworthy).—If you can afford it, 
take a large dessertspoonful of virol after every meal. 
No football. It is too agitating. Just walking 
exercise, and plenty of that. 


INTERESTED (Cornwall).—l. Yes, you are eligible fcr 
„all our competitions. 2. Yea, 


R. C. (Bristol).—1. Certificate will reach you in due 
course, 2. lmpossible. 


H. G. (Blackpvol).—We publish no book on tbe subject, 
but good, practica], illustrated articles on pigtons are 
constantly uppearing in our pages. 


ELrctnic (J. S. W.).—For your purpose а dry battery 
would be by far the best. If you had two or three 
Leclanché cells they would work for about five 
minutes without the light going out. Dry cek 
would work longer: you will see how to make one 
on р. 779 of Vol. XIX. 


ELECTRIC (H. W. B.). —Supposing that the current is 
sufficient to cliarge an accumulator within its normal 
time, nothing is gained by using a stronger current. 
but if a weaker current than that was used it woul. 
take longer to fully charge the cell. You will find 
a description of bow to make a dry cell on page 779. 
of Vol. XIX. Jf уоп buy one, get tlie sort known as 
the E. 8.“ dry cell. Yes, you can light several 
lamps of the sume voltago by arrangiug them in 
parallel, but you will require cells, as уоп 
want more amperes of current. 


E. P. (Kent).—Promising, but scarcely up to our 
standard. Why do you not try your hand in our 
drawing competitions ? 


NERVOUSNESS (Anxious).—If you take the tub and 
live in the open all you can you'll grow out of it. 


AMATEUR ELECTRICIAN.—To fire your cannon with a 
battery alone, you would want three or four pint 
cells of a bichromate battery for the spark to de 
sufficiently strong. You would succeed better with 
a small induction cell, which would give a stronger 
spark with less battery power. Under such cirenm- 
stances a dry battery would be an excellent obe to 
use. For making this, see p. 779 of Vol. XIX. Two 
cells would be enough. 


DANDRUFF (Reader).—Tell your chemist to put a very 
little sub-nitrate of mercury ointment in the pomade 
you use, He will) know, Not tos strong. Dunt 
use a-borax soap, 
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A SEA FEUD: A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FiTCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


(JHustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IL— SETTING THE TRAP FOR THE FRENCHMAN. 


“ Why, the batteries will smash you up.” 


ARLY the next morning Gaunt stood in 
Captain Calder's cabin. That officer, a 
stout, apoplectic-looking seaman, read with 
knitted brows the list cf requirements Gaunt 
presented. 

„Sixty seamen, six nine-pounders, four 
petty officers, a middy'—young Litton: why 
you should want that young imp I can't 
guess! You are taking strength enough,” he 
grumbled; you'll leave me a watch short. 
‘A cutter, four boats, kegs of grey paint'— 
why, Gaunt, are you going to set up & paint- 
shop? ‘Lamps, duck-suits for the men '— 
&nd in this weather! It is to be & boat 
expedition, then, Gaunt! You are going to 
make a dash at the port, and carry the 
Hirondelle as she lies at anchor. Why, the 
batteries will smash you up!”’ 

“I shall want all I have put down, sir,“ 
said Gaunt quietly. 

“ Yes; and you will keep your own counsel, 
too, I see. Well, the admiral’s orders are 
that you ure to have all you want. І suppose 
I ought to be thankful you don’t requisition 
the flagship itself. 1 must make а draft 
upon some of the other ships," he continued, 
“ for some of the hands you want.” 

Gaunt's plan, as а matter of fact, waa 
clear in his own mind to the minutest detail. 
He had, in a high degree, the gift of forecast- 
ing imagination —& gift which is one of the 
best qualities of à leader, and which enabled 
him to see, in clear succession, every stage 
of the adventure. Captain Giron would at 
first mistrust the disappearance of the 
Romulus. The inviting stretch of empty sea 
would seem to him & mere innocent-looking 
but deadly trap. Yet, with the first east or 
south-east wind he would make a dash. 
What course would he take? He might push 
boldly to the south-west and to the open sea ; 
and in that case the Actif would have no 
chance of bringing him to—still less of 
capturing him. The heavier metal of the 
Hirondelle would sink the schooner if it came 
to a fight. 

There was another and more tempting 
course into which Gaunt proposed to inveigle 
his antagonist. A little less than a mile 
eastward of the inlet where the Hirondelle 
lay was a long and straggling reef. a mere 
crooked spine of rocks, visible at low tide, 
and defining a clear but narrow channel 


^which ran parallel with the coast for six or 


geven miles. The Hirondelle would make 
her dash at night; and Gaunt's plan was to 
bluff the Frenchman, by a display of menacir;: 
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lights in the offing, into taking this channel. 
Once in it the Hirondelle must run east, 
under the coast-line, for some five or six 
miles, till a cluster of splintered rocks was 
reached, through which, with a sharp curve, 
a nurrow but deep channel led to the open 
sea. Beyond this cluster of rocks the shore 
channel narrowed and shallowed into a mere 
cul de sac. 

The main features of the problem were 
thus quite clear. Only one who knew the 
coast well would attempt the channel at night 
time; but Captain Giron knew it perfectly. 
He had used it frequently, as Gaunt had 
heard him boast, to trick his pursuers or to 
evade blockade; and under the dark shadow 
of the high coast the brig would be invisible 
from the sea. When he found the direct 
course barred, the channel would certainly 
be an irresistible temptation to the French- 
man. Gaunt’s plan was to set the schooner 
aflare with lights in the offing as кооп as he 
knew the Hirondelle was coming out, and so 
bluff his antagonist into taking the channel. 
The schooner's boats would lie concealed in 
the gap through the reef, so that the grapnels 
might be flung on the Hirondelle as she 
swung round to run through the narrow 
passage to the open sea. 

Gaunt's local knowledge of the coast, 
derived from his experiences after he had 
escaped from Toulon, made all this clear to 
him. He had lurked for several days in the 
neighbourhood of Trichon, and at last seized 
and carried off a fisherman's boat, and made 
his way in her to the British fleet. He thus 
knew the coast almost as well as Captain 
Giron himself. Gaunt, indeed, at this point 
of the adventure, was able, with a certain 
gense of humiliation, to guess why the shrewd 
old admiral had selected him for this 
particular task. It was not that he was 
quicker-witted than other officers, or had 
higher qualities ав n lender. The work was 
entrusted to him only because he knew the 
ground as no other man in the fleet could 
know it; and because, as Jervis guessed, 
there was, in Gaunt’s case, the spur of a keen 
resentment to quicken his zeal. 

But it was necessary to the success of his 
plan that Gaunt should, somehow, make 
sure of knowing instantly the French brig 
moved from the inlet. His plan was to put 
young Litton ashore to keep watch over the 
Hirondelle and signal to the schooner the 
first sign of its moving. The lad had wit, 
pluck, resource ; and, thanks to his Channel 
Island nurture, could chatter French like a 
native. He would lie concealed during the 
day amongst the fallen rocks at the foot of 
the cliff, near the entrance to Trichon. At 
night he would steal to the edge of the cliff, 
which looked down on the little harbour, and 
keep watch over the French brig. If he 
heard the clank of her cable, the flap of her 
canvas, or saw any sign on board that she 
was about to stir, he was to flash an agreed 
signal, with a lantern he carried, from the 
seaward face of the cliff. A boat would lie 
every night in the offing, at the distance of 
about a mile, which would repeat the signal 
seaward to the schooner. Directly the flush 
of warning light was seen, the boats would 

ush off from the schooner to the gap in the 
reef, and lie there, in wait for their prey; the 
achooner, meanwhile, showing lights enough 
in the offing for a big frigate. 

Gaunt calculated that Captain Giron 
would run out from the harbour, see the 
lights of the schooner, and at once conclude 
that the Romulus was at her post again, or 
had been replaced, and the open sea was 
barred. He would instantly bear up east, 
and run down the channel to the narrow 
passage во as to turn the flank of the block- 
ading frigate. But the schooner’s boats 
would be already lying there, ready for their 
spring. Gaunt would paint both his 
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schooner and the boats grey, so as to be 
invisible from the coast; and he felt almost 
amusingly confident that his trap would 
prove effective. * 

A couple of busy days were sufficient to 
fit the schooner—absurdly misnamed the 
Actif —for service; and on the afternoon of 
the third day Gaunt set sail for his eruising- 
ground. Captain Calder had dealt gener. 
ously with him, and his crew, he found, was 
made up of а very fine body of men, who 
looked upon the cruise as a holiday, with a 
generous chance of fighting thrown in, and 
accepted their crowded and narrow quarters 
with entire cheerfulness. And with the true 
instinct. of a leader Gaunt proceeded to take 
his men into his confidence. 

He called the petty officers aft, and drew 
on the deck with chalk а rough plan of the 
coast showing the channel and the narrow 
passage which led to the sea, and explained 
his whole plan. 

The weather-beaten salts studied Gaunt's 
diagram gravely, but with an air of doubt. 

* Why not let the boats go in and fetch 
the brig out?" asked Peters, the gunner's 
mate, the oldest of the group—a typical Jack 
Tar, with a fringe of black whiskers round 
his sun-browned face, like a sable nimbus 
which had somehow fallen from its proper 
position, and hung under his chin. “The 
men will do it, sir, right enough. That's 
the shortest way; and the shortest way is 
always the most convincing where a French- 
man's concerned. Let them trv, sir," he 
went on, ina wheedling tone which Gaunt 
found very entertaining. Peters was for 
straightforward measures. Why was it 
necessary to elaborately trick a Frenchman 
when it was quite as easy, and so much more 
expeditious, to take him by the scruff of the 
neck ? 

"I suppose," Gaunt replied, “the men 
would pull right in to Toulon Harbour itself, 
if they were told to do it?” 

“Well,” said Peters, “in the starboard 
watch on bourd the Victory we have talked 
over that very plan, and we have concluded 
we could do it. Bless you, sir, the men are 
hot for it!” 

“ But there are fifteen line-of-battle ships 
in the harbour,” replied Gaunt, “ and guns 
on every headland, too.” 

" Yes, yes," said Peters, “we know that. 
But if old Sir John would only say the word 
we would have the Frenchman out! As for 
the brig, sir, a couple of boats will do the 
business"; and Peters turned the quid in 
his cheek with an air of authority. “ Won't 
you let us go in, вїг?” he asked in an 
anxious tone. 

Gaunt laughed at the old seaman: he was 
a type of his class, half-hero and half-child. 
“The batteries would blow them to pieces,” 
he:ssaid, “and the Frenchmen are on their 
guard —a statement to which the little 
group listened with grave faces and un 
obstinately unconvinced air. 

There were shrewd heads, however, under 
the tarpaulin-hats of that day. Johnson, 
the boatswain's mate, & tall north-country- 
man and a sea veteran of another type than 
Peters, had listened keenly to Gaunt's plan. 

“ No seaman, sir," he said, “let alone a 
Frenchman, would take his craft up that 
channel by moonlight if there was any 
chance of doing anything else. One set of 
lights in the ofting mayn’t bluff the French- 
man. Why not rig a bright light to the 
cutter’s masthead, and let her lie a mile 
off from the schooner? It will Jook like two 
ships on guard instead of one." 

"Thank you, Johnson," said Gaunt 
pleasantly; “that is a good suggestion, and 
perhaps we will improve on it.“ 

He presently set the carpenter to rig up a 
floating light. The butt-end of a spar was 
lashed into the head of a barrel, and weighted 


во as to keep the spar erect; a lantern v: 
fastened to the extremity of the spar, forx. 
ing a floating beacon which could be dropp: 
overboard from the schooner as soon = 
Litton's signal was seen. Thus, when t- 
Hirondelle came out of the inlet she won 
see three clusters of light scattered over: 
line of some miles; and in particular t 
schooner would show lights enough to di 
quiet a less wary seaman, than Сари: 
Giron! 

The petty officers in turn expounded tt- 
whole strategy to the Jacks forward; ar 
round the mess-kids that night there we 
much cheerful enjoyment of the fashions 
which that particular smart Frenchman. Cap. 
tain Giron, was to be tricked and captured 

As for Gaunt, as he trod the little poop“ 
his schooner, while she butted her slow we! 
through the light sea that was running, bi 
felt an exultant gladness in the task he ha: 
in hand. The moment for action was com 
and he felt the warm blood tingle to his ver 


finger-tips. But presently the night, withi: | 


hush and darkness, and the solemn һе 


of stars above him, touched his mind © | 


graver thoughts. 
The seamen of those great and busy dir 


were not given to be introspective; tb: f 


were not in the habit of scrutinising vit. 
anxious solicitude the motives behind thc: 


acts. Yet they had a certain simplicity ar: | 


freshness of conscience not perhaps ve 
intelligible to the modern temper. As баш: 
leaned against the taffrail of the Actif ts 
night, his conscience thrust itself, unaske- 
as & disturbing force in the problem. Ё 
certainly felt a fury of angry zeal in this a) 
venture such as he had never ygt care 
into any enterprise. Was he more passu 
ately eager to serve himself than to serve bs 
country? He was going to risk the lives ¢ 
brave men—his own. and others'—in n 
business; was it merely for the sake © 
attaining a personal revenge? Gaunt Ws 
no mere fighting-man, with the lust ¢ 
combat running riot in his blood; lovr: 
battle for its own sake, and counting hum: 
lives—the lives of his own men or of his fei 
—cheap. War for him was duty in its mo 
dreadful form. But it was duty! | 
sanctity which goes with duty justified S 
ennobled it; and to the doing of it бап: 
brought not only his keenest wit and | 
utmost energy, but a perfectly easy vi 
science. But he felt by an instinct which ө 
not express itself in logic, but was stron: 
than logic, that he must not bring Шо. 
high a business personal and nm 
motives. And, for a moment, he tried thi 
new adventure by this test. “It is 8 bit © 
duty," he concluded at last; ‘itis the i 
work. ГИ do it in the spirit of duty. ле 
mind Captain Giron and his tricks! ў 
And then Gaunt did what might я 
some a strange thing. Не bowed his hea n 
the dusky night air, with the listening 5 
above him, and he silently prayed. For 


seamen of that day—as of all days famil 
finger · tou. 
hters. ê 


' t. 
simple, natural piety was not e 
Their daily vocation put them d s 


it was on the First Day, when God drew W. 
waters together, and bade the tet 
appear. Who touches it is in con 
with one of the great primal realities. m 
wide spaces of lonely waters, the һе К 
the star-filled heavens—the gleaming che 
divine chart by which he steered—all touc 
with subtle, if unconscious, 
sensibilities of the sailor's nature. d that 
was the typical sailor of his аре; a in 
unforgettable picture of him knee 15 af 
prayer when drifting into the hell of. thè 
Trafalgar represents one element 1" 
character of the seamen of his day 
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Gaunt, to his fine seamanship, his daring 
spirit, his quick intelligence, added a manly 
and unaffected piety which did not enfeeble 
these qualities, but rather gave them a finer 
temper. His piety, perhaps, had not much 
to do with theology. It was, so to speak, the 
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music of Ken's Morning and Evening Hymn 
translated into flesh and blood— with a dash 


of sen-salt added! 


But now the moon had risen. Every 


sound on the schooner was hushed; only 
the liquid, half-melancholy whisper of the 
( Го be continued.) 
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breaking waves at the stem could be heard ; 
and, under the magic of the hour, Gaunt's 
thoughts wandered into another realm—a 
realm into which with the licence of literary 
fancy it may amuse the reader to follow 


him. 


THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND 


lofty temple of the dreaded Huitzil, not- 
withstanding my repugnance to the hateful 
human sacrifices that were offered there- 
In, exercised over me а certain fascina- 
tion that drew me in the direction of the 
Aztec settlement again and again. A strong 
desire possessed me to obtain a nearer view. 
With the nearer view even I was not satisfied, 
but, if it had not been that an attempt to in- 
Bpect it might have precipitated hostilities 
between the Aztecs and our friends the 
Acolhuans, I should have sought permission 
to climb the terraces and stairways, to enter 
the shrine, and to stand before the deified 
monster face to face. 

. Hal always accompanied me when I went 
in the direction of our Aztec neighbours; 
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CHAPTER XI.— HOW WE RESCUED THE ENGLIRHMEN, 


often we took Vel with us; and we never 
ventured into the vicinity of their settlement 
unarmed. The Spaniard’s blade, a right good 
weapon of Toledo, had been given to me, and 
this I habitually carried ; Hal seldom went 
abroad without a cutlass; and to these we 
always added a musket apiece, with plenty of 
powder and ball, when we went through the 
woods toward the tower which was crowned 
by the shrine of the Aztec god. To have 
ventured alone would have been to court 
attack—indeed, we were none too safe to- 
gether, and we felt all the more at ease when 
the watchful Vel trotted beside us to give us 
instant warning of the approach of either 
friend or foe. 

The temple, though lofty, was not con- 
spicuous. Its position had been chosen with 
a view to secrecy. We must have seen it 
before if it had been conspicuous. It might 
also have become an object of inquiry and a 
centre of attraction to any company of 
Spaniards who might come within sight of it 
as they wandered between the Valley of 
Mexico and the sea. To prevent discovery, 
they had built it in a cup-like hollow, 
surrounded by dense forests, and hidden still 
more completely by the immense rocky wall 
that stretched both north and west of it; and, 
for the very same reason, the altar fires upon 
its summit were rarely kindled, although in 
the olden days, before the conquest, I learned 
from the paba that such-like fires were 
scarcely ever permitted to die out. One of 
the features of the night in the great valley 
among the mountains, the pride of the 
Empire of Anahuac, were the centres of 
irradiation on the summits of the numerous 
lofty temples everywhere erected in the 
honour and for the worship of Huitzil- 
opoctli. 

We were able to approach sufficiently near 
to make out the main features in tho 
structure of this temple in the woods. It 
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stood within an enclosure of low broad walls, 
against the inner sides of which rooms were 
built for the accommodation of the priests. 

At the base it was four-square, every side 
equal to every other, and there were rooms 
also constructed within these lower courses of 
masonry, cells for victims, maybe, and store- 
rooms for priestly vestments and for the 
utensils of worship, and possibly secret places 
where the treasures of the community might 
be safely kept. From the four-square base 
the building rose in successive tiers, tapering 
gradually to the narrow platform on the 
summit containing the altar, the brazier, and 
the shrine of the god. The shrine was a 
wooden structure, not unlike a very large 
sentry-box in appearance, and was situated 
not in the centre, but on the edge of the 
platform, opposite the head of the final stair- 
way. These stairways were placed one above 
another, and, at the first glance, seemed to 
run straight up, without a break, from the 
bottom to the top. But this was not go. 
They were connected by a series of terraces 
that ran spirally, with the exception of the 
breaks at the stairways, round and round the 
building. Thus, after ascending the first 
stairway, a terrace was reached which circled 
the building, and gradually rose to the foot 
of the second stairway directly above the first; 
then a second terrace was reached, which in 
like manner circled the building to the foot 
of the third stairway directly above the 
second; and so on, up six stairways, to the 
platform on the top. 

Twice during our visits of reconnaissance 
we saw the fires kindled; once, with an 
indignation that we could barely control, we 
came upon them in the very act of sacrifice. 
We concluded, therefore, that when enemies 
were not available, they did not scruple to 
furnish. victims from among themselves 
willing victims we could) not but supp 


perhaps of those who bad_heen.coméam: 
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for offences against their code of laws. To 
live in fear of such an end must have been а 
horrible experience for some of these people. 
The priests must have had anawful power. The 
constant prey to such gloomy superstitions as 
a worship like this fostered must have made 
these priests diabolical, and a great contrast 
to the gentle paba who served the equine god. 

It was a marvel to Hal and me how the 
people could continue to reside under the 
shadow of Huitzil when they were free to 
seek the shelter of the recess, and when they 
could place themselves under the protection 
оѓ {ће paba; and a greater marvel still that, 
with the liability to be chosen for sacrifice, 
they could make merry one with another 
and live joyous lives. Perhaps each man 
thought anyone’s turn might come except 
his, and regarded his own exemption as a 
matter of course. Certain it is that they 
were merry. Careless and at ease they built 
their houses around the dwelling-place of 
their bloodthirsty deity. And they out- 
numbered the Acolhuans many times over. 

„The Aztec leader, Tetzemaxtli by name, 
continued to sue for the hand of Tecalco. 
He was not a prince of the blood royal, nor 
indeed a prince at all, but an adventurer who 
had risen to power by his own astuteness, and 
by the help of the priesthood of Huitzil, 
during the past few years. There was no 
direct representative of the old royal house of 
Tenochtitlan among the scattered remnants 
of the Aztecs. The daughters of Montezuma 
had acquiesced in the fall of their country 
and married into one or another of the noble 
houses of Castile. The paba, and Cacama, 
and Tecalco did not belong to the family of 
Montezuma, but were descended from the 
royal house of Nezahualcoyotl of Tezcuco. 

The Aztec leader’s suit was not favoured 
either by the paba or Cacama, and Tecalco 
herself held him in abhorrence. There was 
no doubt that by this alliance he desired to 
climb to a position of greater influence, and 
eventually to unite the two communities 
under his own rule. He was anxious also to 
obtain possession of the recess. This re- 
markable stronghold he greatly coveted. He 
knew that there he might defy even the 
Spaniards when the inevitable strugyle came. 
For the struggle would come sooner or later. 
The Spaniards would be sure to find them. 
These forest lands would be drawn within 
the circle of their repartimientos, and the 
Indians would have to fight for their 
lives. 

Yet another motive had he for seeking an 
alliance with Tecalco. He was a devotee of 
` Huitzil, and he was anxious to please the 
priests of this terrible deity. These priests 
of Huitzil, for greater security, desired to 
bring their god within the recess. Three 
times, laden with costly presents, an embassy 
"eame from the Aztec leader with & double 
proposal—first, that Tecalco might be given 
him iu marriage ; and second, that the shrine 
of' Huitzil might be transferred to the 
stronghold of the Acolhuans; but the paba, 
in counsel with his wise men, had courte- 
ously, but firmly, declined to discuss either 
of them, much to the chagrin of Tetzemaxtli 
and the priests of the Aztec god. 

Soon after the third visit of the embassy 
& strange event happened that furnished the 
Aztecs with a new cause of grievance, and 
hastened the hostilities which had been 
pending for some time. 

On that particular morning Hal and I had 
started early with the idea of pushing west- 
ward still farther into the forest than we 
had hitherto gone. We intended to be away 
` all day. Vel was left in ‘Tecalco’s charge. 
By noon we came to a place where the forest 
was less dense, and the trees thinned away 
into comparatively bare uplands. We had a 
beautifully clear view of Orizuba, proudly 
lifting his head, covered with a casque of 
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glittering silver, into the unfathomable blue: 
and far away on the other hand we could 
faintly discern the sunlit sea. Not a trace 
of human habitation was visible anywhere. 
The Indian settlements were cunningly hid- 
den fully a thousand feet beneath us, and we 
could not belp thinking again how wisely 
their refuges had been chosen, and how long 
they might remain unmolested by the 


themselves betrayed them, or the Spaniards 
stumbled upon them accidentally and un- 
awares. 

On our return, late in the afternoon, when 
the almost level rays of the setting sun were 


quivering in the foliage far above our heads, 


and we were walking in the silence of the 
deepening shadows, we were greatly startled 
by the sudden outcries of a company of men 
a shorr distance away on our left hand. A 
clamour so sudden as this, breaking the 
intense silence, was enough to startle any 
one; but the voices, and the words even, a 
few of which came clear from the tumult, were 
those of our own countrymen. And, besides, 
there was a tone of dismay in their outcries, 
as if they had been attacked unexpectedly, 
and were helpless to resist, that appealed to 
us with ап urgency which pulled at our very 
heartstrings. We dashed away at the same 
moment in the direction: of the sounds. In 
less than а minute we were upon the 
scene. ; 

A knot of Englishmen, lean, and ragged, 
and weaponless, were facing a ring of 
Indians in the centre-of a little glade. The 
Indians might have despatched them easily: 
But that was not their purpose. Wounded 
or unwounded, they wanted to take them 
alive. And so they were simply harrying 
them—planting an arrow in some part that 
would disable but not kill, throwing the 
short spear so dexterously as to maim and 
lame only, and rushing in to strike a weak- 
ening blow with the maquahuitl. As I saw 
these tactics, I remembered what the paba 
had told me—that the Aztecs never seek to 
slay in battle, but to capture, that they 
might supply the altar of Huitzilopoctli with 
welcome sacrifices. A swift and uncontrol- 
lable fury seized me. I burst through the 
ring of Aztec warriors. Hal was at my 
heels. In their joyous amazement our 
countrymen raised a feeble cheer. The 
Aztecs, taken by surprise, ceased for a 
moment the use of their weapons. 

This moment’s respite was invaluable. I 
handed my knife to one of the men, and to 
another my musket with the powder-horn 
and a handful of balls; and I drew my 
Spanish blade. Hal followed my example, 
then gave his cutlass a preliminary swish in 
the air, and made a pass with it as if a foe- 
man were immediately before him. He was 
excited beyond measure. As for myself, I 
was perfectly calm after a very deadly 
fashion, and firmly resolved to prevent the 
capture of the new-comers at whatever cost. 

“Hurrah! my hearties," sang out Hal in 
his excitement. “ Have at em! St. George, 
say I, and merry England, and God send us 
home again in His own good time. 
Hurrah! ” ар 

“Hurrah ! ” shouted the company, catch- 
ing the excitement. Our timely advent, and 
Hal’s cheering words, acted upon them like 
magic. They seemed to be quite another set 
of men. 

And another set of men the Aztecs found 
them. Ere they had recovered from their 
surprise, bang, bang went the muskets, and 
we rushed for the ring—four with me, and 
five with Hal breaking through it at 
different places, and turning at the curve to 
erumple it up. The men clubbed their 
muskets, and laid about them right heartily. ; 
the knives did their work; both Hal's blade 
and mine were busy; and the men who 


. ground well. 
Spaniards unless some one from among 


were weaponless fought with their fists, or 
snatched the weapons out of the hands of 
the Aztecs and turned tbem against their 


owners. Tetzemaxtli was in command. He 


tried to rally his men, but it was quite 
useless. As we turned upon their curved 
lines, they fled before us and gave no heed 
to the call of their leader. He stood his 
About his head he whirled the 
jagged-edged maquahuitl. One of the men 
was pressing him close—the man with the 
musket —and, having disabled two of the 
Indians, I sprang to his help. But it was 
not needed. The Aztec’s weapon struck full 
upon the musket-stock, and shivered in his 
grasp ; he dropped it instantly, turning at 
the same moment, and before I could reach 
him he had vanished beneath the trees. 
When the fight was over and the Aztecs 
had fled, leaving six of their number behind 
them dying or dead, the  Englishmen 
gathered together to thank us for their 
deliverance. We saw then in what a sorry 
plight they were. Their clothes hung in 
tatters. Their faces were pale and haggard, 
and their frames gaunt and spare. They 
looked at us with eyes that seemed enlarged 
to twice their natural size. Now that the 
excitement of the fray was over, three of 


them sank exhausted to the ground, while 


the rest stood trembling with weakness, the 
two to whom we had given the muskets 
leaning upon them heavily and wearily as if, 
but for their support, they also would have 
fallen. Most of them were wounded more 
or less severely. Their most pressing need 
was food. A part of the provisions we had 
brought from the recess we still carried in 
our wallets, intending to eat it at sundown, 
and this we divide.l among them. 

It was a very small portion for nine 
hungry men: they ate it ravenously, and 
longed for more; but it visibly refreshed 
them. One of the men could not keep his 
eyes from Hal’s face, and Hal was in no 
way disconcerted, but allowed him to stare 
his full, expecting, however, that some 
inquiry would follow. A word here and 
there I spake, helping the men to bind up 
their wounds, and heartening them with 
promises of further food and with rest and 
tendance such as they needed for their 
speedy recovery; but Hal kept пра constant 
cheery chatter in the dialect that always 
came readily and sweetly to his lips when he 
was moved beyond the ordinary. . 

“Why, you be Hal Rosewall of Lpoe!" 
suddenly outspake the man: who had been 
doing his best to stare him’ out of counten- 


And who be you?” asked 
8 


“ Peters, my name be... I've seen 'e before, 
but I could ’n recall when or where. But it 
have jus’ come back tome. Yes! I remem- 
ber now. You be Hal Rosewall, sure 'nough," 
and in his weakness, combined with the 
unexpected meeting of a homely face ір а 
strange and distant land, he actually burst 
into tears. A 

„Peters — Peters,“ answered Hal. Tou 
do not mean to say that you.be one o' they 
Peters o’ Polperro what owned the little 
fishin’ lugger, the Sally Ninnis, as she were 
called." 

“None other. I be one o' they. Му 
father were old Dicky Peters." 

" Gi' me your hand on that," exclaimed 
Hal, his excitement vubbling over; and he 
worked Peters's arm up and down aa it it 
were a pump-handle. * There! To think as 
I should meet a son o' old Dicky Peters o 
Polperro out here in the Indies. Which о’ 
the three lads are 'e, my son? Le’ me see 
now--one were called Dicky after his dad, 
the eldest one; then there were Billy and 
Jake. O“ course I can call to min’ all the 


three, and us tine a set o' Cornish lads as | 
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vever drawed in n scinc o' pilchars were they 
three, and no mistake about that.” 

“Iam the second son, Billy—the one as 
was called after my mother’s father, Billy 
Ninnis.” 

“ Ау, to be sure! Billy Peters!” and he 
repeated the name as if it were a comfort to 
mention an English name again. Why, 
you were on’y a slip of a Jad when I knowed 
'e down to Polperro, and here you be a full- 
grown man, and a-wanderin! in the Indies! 
Well, Billy Peters, the sight of ’e be good for 
sore eyes; and the best wish as I can wish 
'e is that we may sail home together, which 
God in His goodness grant to all the com- 
pany,” and Hal waved his hand that he 
might include us every one. 

Amen to that,” responded Peters rever- 
ently. | 

The men were so weak, and some of them 


e, 
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so sorely wounded, that it was impossible for 
us to start. at once for the recess. Two of 
the three who had fallen were evidently near 
their end. . We could not leave them, neither 
could we carry them ; therefore we decided to 
build a fire and rest in the glade until the 
morning.. I could then fetch assistance, 
while Hal remained to guard them, with the 
help of those who might be sufficiently re- 
covered by the night's rest to make some 
show of fighting, against a possible renewal 
of the attack of the Aztecs. ` 

We asked them no questions as to how 
they came to be there. It was no time for 
questions. The men had great need of 
rest. One of them, in no wise better dressed 
than the others, and with & face as cadaverous 
and a figure as lean, but holding himself with 
a certain superior air, as if he were a person 
of some consideration, inquired of me how 
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we came to be there, and by what good 
fortune we had arrived in the nick of time 
to save them from complete destruction. «I 
made reply that it was a long story, which, 
like their own, might be more easily told 
when he and his fellows were recovered from 
their fatigue; and I advised that he should 
rest, and that we should wait for these dis- 
closures on either side until the following 
day. He acknowledged the reasonableness 
of this, and stretched himself beside the fire, 
which was now kindled and throwing flicker- 
ing shadows into the gloom. The sun had 
set. The darkness was upon us. Hal and.I 
watched in turns. Some of the men slept 
soundly, others uneasily, with snatches of 
dreamy talk and turning from side to side, 
while two or three moaned in pain an 
slept scarcely at all. 
(To be continued.) 
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A TRIP TO THE BRITISH GUIANA DIAMOND-FIELDS. 


[* the first article I endeavoured to give 
some idea of the journey to and from 
the fields. In this I shall attempt n 
description of the life in the fields and the 
methods employed in collecting the precious 
stones. 

When the river trip has been accom. 
plished, with all its dangers and inconve- 
niences, the traveller must not imagine that 
the worst is passed ; for there is the walk in 
“aback " to be undertaken. Our boat reached 
the Magazine (the storehouse on the bank 
of the Massaruni Hiver) at three o'clock in 
the afternoon. There was no time to unload 
it and to give every man his twenty-five 
pounds of provisions and his baggage to take 
in that day; but. as I was anxious that the 
placer manager should get his letters and 
be apprised of the boat's arrival, it was 
arranged that one man and myself should 
go in, taking only what was necessary with 
us. By the time I had seen to one or two 
things, changed my trousers for shorts, put 
on indiarubber shoes, instead of boots, 
loaded my revolver and sheathed my pro- 
spect-knife, it was four o'clock; but, as I 
was told that the walk could be done in 
two hours and a-half, this did not deter my 
starting. 

The Magazine is situate on a high 
mound, well out of the reach of the water, 
even when the river rises fifteen feet during 
the rainy season. At the foot of the mound 
is an itabu to the Enachu Creek, and this 
was the first thing we had to cross. The 
man advised me to cut a long stick, which I 
did, and I was very thankful afterwards 
for it. 

The itabu, in dry season, is about ten feet 
in depth, and across it is a large tacouba 
(fallen tree), which is used as & bridge, and 
on which one had to balance to get across, 
аз there is nothing to hold on to. Now, 
however, the river was high and the water 
was three feet six above the tacouba. I 
therefore had to feel every step, as well as 
keep my balance (for the stick could not 
touch bottom), which was no easy thing. it 
being my first attempt at“ tight-rope walk- 
ing," and on а “ rope " which I could not see, 
besides. By sidling along slowly. I managed 
to cross safely—a distance of thirty to forty 
feet. 

The forest comes right up to the water's 
edge, so, on leaving tbe itabu, our walk 
began through a sirahee (track) cut through 
the bush. To begin with, there was not very 
much under-bush, it was nothing but trees 
and bush-rope, the ground being carpeted 
with decaying leaves and branches. We 
travelled at a quick pace, almost at a trot, 
up hill, down dale, wading through creeks, 
some knee-deep, others with water up to our 
armpits, over tacoubas, and through mud. 
After about an hour's walking, we came to 
the Enachu Creek itself. Here were two 
narrow tacoubas, one crossing the other at 
some little distance from the bank. Both 
were invisible, being water-covered, and 
the task of sidling along one tacouba and off 
that on to the other, when neither could be 
seen, was one which made me give several 
starts, as my feet slipped and I was nearly 
precipitated into the stream. 

To make matters worse, the first tacouba 
was for some length hollow, and had broken 
out, so I was only walking, or rather balanc- 
ing, on the middle of the sole of my foot, 
with a good chance of slipping off. Not that 

minded the wetting, for I had already got 

and part dried again, several times. 
1 the Enachu Creek the ground 
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PART II.— IN THE BUSH. 


beran to rise more and more. The hills 
were larger and the forest thicker. Now 
and again we would put up a maam, which 
would fly off with & noise like that of a 
pheasant nt home. At frequent intervals 
we would hear its call, a prolonged whistle. 
and at this my companion would refer me to 
my watch and ask anxiously after the hour. 
It was getting dusk, and the maams were 
retiring to rest. These birds are said to 
whistle only three times a day—viz. at day- 
break, midday, and dusk—and are, there- 
fore, most bushmen’s clock. But we needed 
no clock to tell us that night was fast 
approaching. My companion began to get 
anxious. »I hope it will keep light until we 
get through the swamps,” he said, und he 
quickened his pace. 

Although he had only brought his 
prospect-bag, in which were his and my 
hammocks and а few of his clothes, the 
weight, combined with the laborious walk, 
had told on him, and he had to halt several 
times for breath. At last we reached low 
ground, and I saw several beautiful palms 
amongst the trees ahead. This is the first 
swamp," my companion informed me (he 
had been on the line before, being a return- 
ing labourer); and so it was. 

After passing the first itabu, my socks had 
sipped down and formed in rolls round my 
ankles; but I did not stop to pull them up. 
At first the mud was only four or five 
inches thick, though of a very dark colour, 
and of a rank smell. Over the mud the 
water luy two feet deep, and this was the 
case all through the swamp. Gradually the 
mud reached our knees; then, as my com- 
panion, who was leading the way, turned 
round a large tooroo palm, I saw him give a 
sudden lunge forward and the prospect-bay 
went flying into the water. The mud had 
suddenly deepened to cover him up to his 
Waist, and it was this unexpected dip that 
nearly gave us wet hammocks for the night. 
The prospect-bag being waterproof, however, 
he snatched it up before апу damage was 
done. Profiting by his experience, I clung 
to the palm, and, by walking on the roots 
which spread round it, I evaded the hole 
into which he had stepped. 

So we went on, ploughing our way through 
the mud and slush, until the first swamp 
was passed. When I came out I required no 
socks, for my legs were well coated with the 
black slime. Another hill passed, and we 
entered the second swamp. Again the same 
struggle —splashing and stumbling, rolling and 
lunging, and becoming more and more coated 
with the nasty smelling slime. Out of the 
swamp we came, and right before us lay two 
high hills, the highest we had yet come to. 
The distance, up and down these two hills 
alone, is a mile. In places, they are very 
steep, and my companion had to haul him- 
self up by the saplings and let himself down 
by them. It was now nearly dark, and 
eeveral times we were nearly thrown down 
bv tripping over some of the numerous roots 
which were exposed through the earthy 
covering having been washed off by the 
heavy rains. 

Leaving these hills behind, we waded 
several more creeks, climbed several smaller 
hills, and entered what was once a Buck 
field. The old palm-thatched hut (now the 
home of a large camoodie snake) remained ; 
but such a growth of vegetation had sprung 
up that we had almost to cut our roud 
through it. Innumerable saplings, bound 
together by creepers, covered the spot where 
cassava, bananas, yams, corn, etc., had once 


been, and there was a thick carpet of long 
grass —doubtless inhabited by many a snake. 
In no other place than what was once a 
clearing have I seen grass growing—the 
decaving leaves and branches seem to kill 
it; but no sooner has the virgin forest been 
cleared than a luxuriant growth of grass and 
crecpers appears. 

With my legs exposed, I ran a fair risk of 
being bitten by a snake, and my companion 
was not much better off, for, although he 
had on trousers instead of shorts, he wore 
no shoes; but nothing troubled us, and not 
even a monkey or baboon did we see. Only 
the cries of the tiger-birds (which cry re- 
sembles the roar of the tiger). Maam, who're 
уоп?” and other bush birds reached our ears 
—otherwise all was silent. The silence was 
one which can only be experienced in a 
forest. More crecks, more hills, more mud, 
and then we came to a Buck field. We 
shall soon be home now," my companion 
assured me; so we passed by, neither 
noticing the dogs, which came out, barking. 
at our approach, nor the Indians, whose 
attention was drawn to us by the noise. 

The path led through the middle of the 
field, in and out amongst the sugarcanoes, 
cassava, and corn, passing in front of the 
Buck's banaboo (house). This was a circular 
structure, covered with palm-leaves, the roof 
sloping down within about two feet of the 
ground, and so forming the sides to keep out 
the rain. Leaving this, we entered a thicket 
of the forest, which was so dark that we 
could hardly see our way. Another Buck 
field was come to, and here we halted to ask 
for an Indian to guide us to the camp, for 
the Indians can find their way through the 
bush in the dark. We could get no aid, and 
so proceeded ; but, after going afew hundred 
yards, we missed the path. The prospect-bag 
was knocked from off my companion's head; 
and he was nearly thrown to the ground. 

We held a hurried consultation, and 
decided to return to the last Buck banaboo 
and there put up for the night, as we had 


. no desire to lose our way and spend the 
. night in the bush. We were both in a very 


dirty condition when we entered the welcome 
shelter ; butmorethandirty— we were hungry 
and thirsty, having had nothing to eat and 
drink since breakfast. There were only one 
man and his wife in the banaboo ; and she 
was il. No food was to be had, and there 
wns not а drop of water to drink and wash 
with. Nor would the Indian, at first, leave 
his wife to get us water; but eventually, on 
my promising to give him my prospect-knife 
when I was leaving for Kimboona (Georye- 
town), he took a flaring stick from the fire 
which burnt in the centre of the hut, and 
went out. Imagine our disappointment. 
however, when he returned with but & small 
bottle of water, not enough to quench my 
thirst alone. This we had to share; but a! 
thoughts of washing had to be abandoned. 
Accordingly we slung our hammocks close 
to the fire, rolled into them, and tried to 
sleep. My companion was soon snoring: 
but I was too tired to sleep, besides which 
the chirping of hundreds of crickets ai 
around and the swoops of the bats close te 
my head kept me in а very wakeful con. 
dition. 

Though I could not sleep, I dozed once. 
for a few minutes, and during that time a 
bat took the opportunity of lancing my tæ: 
for I had taken off my shoes and socks and 
placed them by the fire to dry. 

The next morning we were up betimes. I 
donned my mud-plastered shoes and socks, 


and we hastened into camp. What a relief 

it was to reach home! how refreshing to 

have a swim in the clear creek close by and 
to dabble in the falls! and, above all, how 
appetising was the brenkfast, after my long 
fast and tiring walk ! 

The house I found to be made with sides 
of wattled bamboo and roofed with neponset 

(а waterproof paper, of brick-red colour). One 

half was reserved for the dining-room, and 

the other was wattled off into two bedrooms, 
in which the hammocks were slung. The 
dining-table consisted of two rough boards, 
supported by light sticks, cut from saplings, 
| and the “chairs” consisted of barbracots, 
without backs, and were immovable, except 
when one of the forked supports would splay 
and let the whole concern, and whoever was 
on top of it, to the ground. Mother-earth 
was the floor, and the floor was the home of 
numerous chigoes and sand- flies. Under 
the hammocks had been spread some of the 
sorted diamond gravel, and this had the 
effect of keeping down the objectionable 
pests. The chigoe is a species of flea, 
which, unnoticed, eats its way under the 
skin, forms a bag and lays its eggs. The 
place then festers and itches painfully. To 
remove them, the whole bag has to be taken 
out at the point of a needle, and when this 
operation is over a round hole is left in the 
part of the body from which the chigoe was 
taken. My first chigoe-hunt yielded nine ; but 
after that they left me almost entirely alone. 
In front of this house was a verandah, 
looking down the hill on which the house 
was built, and in this veranduh were placed 
two bamboo garden-seats, which formed our 
lounge when we assembled for an evening 
chat, while admiring the glorious moonlight, 
showing up the men’s logie and the bush at 
the foot of the hill and around the clearing. 
And close by could be heard the roar of 
the falls, two of which break the course 
of the Enachu Creek just below the camp. 
In front of the house a beautiful arch of 
graceful bamboos added to the effect, while 
u similar arch stood to the right of the house 
where the hill dips, almost perpendicularly, 
for a depth of twenty feet, to the edge of the 
creek. The kitchen was placed a few feet 
from the house, but was wattled in with 
sticks in place of split bamboos. Although, 
naturally, our dishes were limited in number, 
our cook (an old black man) could turn out 
some very savoury ones, especially when wild 
hog, deer, or maroudie chanced to be brought 
in by our Indian yaggaman (hunter). 

Talking of deer reminds me of an amusing 
incident which occurred one morning. A 
boy took tbe dog to hunt accouri (in appear- 
ance like a large rat), but he chanced to put 
up & deer. The animal at once made for 
the nearest stream, which chanced to be 
the Enachu Creek. Dog and boy gave chase, 
and presently his cries of "Deer, deer!” 
reached our ears. 

It so happened that a party of about a 
lozen Indians had come into camp to pay 
their morning call, and the scene which 
nsu was most exciting. Men, women, 
ind children rushed to the creek, some with 
Sticks, others with guns, and others with 
»ows and arrows. The affrighted animal 
lunged into the creek, being driven from the 
'ther side, and attempted to climb the bank, 
vhich was toosteep апа blocked by bamboos. 
Shouts and yells from all sides arose, and 
he hubbub was almost deafening. The deer 
lipped back into the stream and tried to 
tem it. At this point the creek curved 
harply, so the two with gun and revolver nt 
ach end dared not fire for fear of hitting 
ach other. At the apex on the opposite 
ide was a black labourer, whom we called 
hakespeare, and he performed the monkey 
ance when he saw the firearms. Don't 
hoot! Don't shoot! You'll bit me," he 
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shouted, and, instead of dodging behind a tree, 
he continued flinging his arms and legs about. 
Three shots were fired; but, as each aim 
was taken, he renewed his dance, and each 
shot missed. 

After about a quarter of an hour of this, 
the boy who had started the deer jumped 
into the water after it, and, as it attempted to 
mount the bank, our dancing friend had the 
presence of mind to give it a hard blow 
behind the ear with his cutlass. The rest 
was easy, and we enjoyed deer roast, deer 
etew, and deer pepperpot, for the next three 
days. So, with about twenty people, three 
shots, а blow, and innumerable shouts, was 
one frightened deer gloriously trapped aud 
captured. 

One of the most interesting sights I 
saw during my stay in the bush was that 
of an Indian boy hunting. Не was 
after maroudies (bush turkey), and the 
way he ran while in a crouching position, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the birds, yet 
not tripping over the roots and branches 
which strewed the ground, and dodging in 
and out and under the branches and bush- 
rope, was simply marvellous. Where an 
Englishman would have risked half a dozen 
shots, he fired none; but, rather, he 
followed the birds through the bush, for a 
long distance, until they perched on a branch 
which allowed of an unbroken sight. Then 
the boy crept directly under one of them and, 
taking steady, long, and careful aim, fired. 
Down dropped the bird. 

This was not the only case which came under 
my notice; and I can now fully believe the 
saying, that when an Indian hunter of any 
repute goes out to hunt he brings back a head 
for every shot he fires. He simply follows his 
prey until it is practically impossible to miss. 
The Indians, as a rule, do not like breechload- 
ing guns, on account of the kick. They use, 
principally, what are called “buck guns — 
light, muzzle-loading weapons— and the 
charge which they put in is so small that 
they can hold the gun at arm's length and 
fire as steadily as if it were placed in a vice. 

As a rule, one does not carry firearms in 
the bush, there being little need for them, 
unless hunting. With few exceptions, our 
excursions were taken when we were armed 
with only our prospect-knife. This is needed 
for clearing the way аз one walks, as well as 
for any snakes which might put in an appear- 
ance. 

Snakes are very numerous in the Guiana 
bush, and one can hardly go into it without 
(if he keeps his eyes open) seeing them. 
Until one gets accustomed to their haunts 
and colours, one might walk in the bush time 
after time and assert that he had never been 
within sight of a snake. Although poisonous 
labarias abound, and camoodies, yackman, 
yellow-tails, matapes, and such-like are 
plentiful, none of these snakes appears 
inclined to attack, unless interfered with. 

One generally comes across them as they lie 
sunning themselves, stretched at full length, 
on a tacouba, or in one of the small patches 
of sunlit ground. At the sound of approach 
they glide under cover, and, if left alone, will 
remain there; but woe to the one who 
ventures after them, unless he is extremely 
careful. When the snake is at length it is 
harmless, for it must first coil before it can 
strike though this coiling can be done very 
rapidly. When a snake is disturbed it 
generally gets under cover and coils, and is 
ready for an unwary venturer. 

The snake mostly to be feared is the bush- 
master. I did not have the good (or bad) 
fortune to meet with one of these; but it is 
said that these snakes will go out of their way 
to attack a person. Another snake to be feared 
is the rattlesnake; and, when bathing, one 
should always be on the look-out for the 
hymarali, though this snake prefers still to 
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running water. Parrot snakes are unpleasant 
ones to meet, for, being green (the colour of 
the foliage), they can conceal themselves until 
their object of attack is directly below them, 
when they spring down upon him. On the 
morning of my arrival in camp I went for 
& stroll, and we had barely left the clearing 
when my companion stepped over a labaria, 
which was sunning itself. Coming up 
behind him, I saw it, and, having my prospect- 
knife in hand, stooped down and slashed it 
іп two. The hend half started off into the 
bush, so I had to decapitate it. 

There is a belief amongst the Black labour- 
ers that if a snake is cut in two, and left, its 
mate will come and join it up again; so 
when a Black man gets hold of a snake he 
simply pounds it into a jelly, und I sawa 
valuable skin spoiled in this manner. Once 
when I was out line-cutting, one of the men 
stepped over a tacouba almost on to a snake ; 
but, instead of giving it & blow with his 
cutlass, he began to call for his companion to 
cut a stick. Coming up, however, I simply 
gave it а couple of slashes with my prospect- 
knife, and thus put it out of harm's way. 
The object of cutting a stick is that the man 
may stand a distance off and fire blows at 
the snake until he breaks its back, after 
which he pounds it up, as I have said before. 
The labourers do not like to get near to a 
snake, and to use a prospect-knife one has to 
be within two feet of it; but I preferred the 
gurer way, especially as we had to remain at 
the spot, cutting, for some few minutes. 

By law, the land is located in claims, 
rectangular in shape, the opposite sides 
measuring, respectively, 800 and 1,500 ft. 
These claims are marked out by cutting lines 
through the bush to a width of six feet. This 
is called "line-cutting." Various methods 
are employed for this; but the best way, in 
my opinion, is to set four men at each line 
to be cut. Two men should be given cut- 
lasses and told to clear, while the third holds 
the compass and (assisted by constantly 
looking back over the line) keeps them 
straight. The fourth man should hold one 
end of the chain (or line) and trim as he 
comes along, the other end being held by 
the man with the compass, who should stick 
pins into the ground as each chain, or 
length, is measured. By leaving the 
measuring until afterwards, three men can 
cut a line, and I have even seen a good line 
cut by two men alone; the time wasted in 
walking backwards and forwards over the 
ground, however, is not worth the stint of 
labour. 

Line-cutting is, perhaps, the hardest work 
& man can be set to doin the bush. Saplings, 
bush-rope, creepers, and small trees, all 
have to be cleared away, and under-bushing 
properly done; and this entails a constant 
strain on the cutter. Right and left, high 
and low, he slashes and cuts; ants innumer- 
able shower upon him; he is liable to strike 
snakes, step on scorpions and centipedes 
(seven or eight inches in length), and to 
poke his head close to a marabuntas' nest. 
Many & man has had to leave his work after 
ап attack from marabuntas: his face and 
hands having been stung severely and 
swollen to such ап extent as to make him 
almost unrecognisable. I escaped mara- 
buntas during my line-cutting (on two or 
three occasions I acted as cutter myself) ; 
but I once, in clearing away a young tree, 
brought such a shower of red ants on to me 
that I had to stop work. Brush as I would 
I could not rid myself of them, so had to 
wait for the stings, and then, as I located one, 
pick the offender off. Needless to suy, I was 
simply covered with stings. 

On another occasion, while lopping a bush- 
rope, I loosened the top of a rotten trunk, 
which had been &uspended in position by the 
bush-rope, and this, falling down, gave me a 
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nasty blow on the shoulder. It was a chunk 
about three feet in length and about nine 
inches in thickness ; so it was very fortunate 
for me that it was rotten. Although no 
really startling adventures are met with, as a 
rule, it will be seen that line-cutting is not 
all beer and skittles. Having cut out the 
claims (the land having been previously 
prospected by sinking prospect-holes), work 
is commenced. 

The top soil (a mixture of decomposed 
vegetable-matter and sand) is removed, and 
the other sands beneath are treated in the 
same way, until a gravel stratum is reached. 
Sometimes this appears directly under the 
first soil (called black sand), at a depth of 
eighteen inches; but generally several clayey 
sands have to be passed before, at a depth of 
about four or five feet, gravel is reached. 
The gravel is taken to the nearest water, in 
buckets, and there it is placed in the sieves 
and washed and jigged. Two sieves are 
employed, one having a twelfth or fourteenth 
of an inch mesh, and the other a twentieth 
mesh. The coarser sieve fits into the finer, 
and the gravel is washed through thé one 
into the other—the sieves being placed in 
the water, while the men who work them 
also stand in the water. 

Having rubbed and cleaned the gravel, the 
coarse sieve is taken off and the coarse 


gravel in it looked over, in the hope of ` 


finding a large stone. Few, if any, diamonds 
have yet been found in the coarse sieves ; and 
after the coarse gravel has been overlooked, 
it is thrown away. The bottom and finer 
sieve is then taken in hand and jigged. This 
is accomplished by giving the sieve a 
circular motion, at the same time raising 
and lowering it by rapid jerks. This is all 
done with the sieve in the water. Now and 
again the sieve is given a good shake from 
side to side, so as to centre the gravel, which 
has to be well rubbed and cleaned of all 
sand and clay. Having thoroughly jigged the 
sieve, the effect of it has been that the heavy 
stones have sunk to the bottom and have 
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been centred. The sieve is then taken to 
a table and dumped — i.e. turned upside down, 
sharply. Most of the diamonds can then be 
seen lying on the centre, amongst the other 
stones known as “ indications," such as the 
so-called carbons, and the felsite, ironstone, 
and red and blue jasper. The right name 
for the carbons is всэг]. 

After the sieve his been searched on the 
dumping-table, the gravel is scraped into 
buckets, or balers, and placed on the drying- 
irons. These are iron sheets, in the form of 
tables, under which fires are lighted, and on 
which the gravel is placed to be dried. 
Dried gravel is much easier to sort than wet ; 
во, after having been dried, it is carried to 
another table and again sorted. Here any 
Stones which were not centred, or which 
escaped the eyes of the wet-sorter, are 
picked out, but & properly jigged sieve and 
а good wet-sorter ве) lom leave much for the 
dry-sorter to prize. 

On some claims, what is called a tom" 
is used. This is & long wooden trough, 
having a perforated iron at one end. The 
gravel is thrown into this, with a con- 
stant supply of water, and is washed down 
into & box beneath. Hoeing removes the 
sand апа clay, and the tom, being on the 
slope, acts as its own carrier. At set spaces 
rites are placed, and behind each ritie a 
supply of quicksilver, and this catches any 
gold ав the mixture is passing along. At 
the end of the second box is а very fine wire 
mesh, and this allows the water and sand torun 
off. As the gravel has to be put through the 
same sieves after this process, it appears to 
be a waste of labour. Each of the five men 
required to work the tom could be supplied 
with sieves and the stuff could be washed 
once and for all, in the sieves. On the dry- 
sorting table the gravel is placed in a heap 
before the sorters, and they scrape it and 
spread it out before them, little by little, 
with the aid of wooden knives, shaped like an 
arrow-head. 

The Bucks, owing to their keen sight, make 
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splendid sorters; but some of the managers 
seem to distrust them. 

In the district I visited, great difficulty was 
experienced in keeping the pits dry enough to 
work, and caving-in was a common occurrence. 
Owing to the sandy nature of the soil, the water 
leaked in copiously. and this bad bleeding 
necessitated the employment of balers. A 
good suction-pump saves & lot of trouble. 
The country is very hilly, though few of 
the hills are of notable height, and the 
district is traversed by many reefs of rocks, 
mostly running in a north-west south- 
easterly direction, which appear here 
and there above the soil and cause 
cascades and falls where the creeks cross 
them. 

The hills are of a composite of sand, 
gravel, and clay ; and the principal rocks are 
of the granite and sandstone classes. Horn- 
blende also exists; but I have only seen 
small chips of it. To get at the diamonds 
a clearing has first to be made; the virgin 
forest has to be cleared away and the ground 
freed from the network of roots. At present, 
no railway to the fields exists; but a would- 
be prospector must make up his mind to 
undergo a good deal. After having run the 
risk of the falls and rapids, he has just as 
much, or more, to contend with, when he gets 
into the forest. One must be prepared to 
“rough it," in the true sense of the term; 
and if the mind is made up on this point, 
then a trip to the diamond-fields of British 
Guiana need not be merely for the sake of 
finding diamonds, but also one of deep 
interest and actual pleasure. 

I have only, on account of space, been 
able to give a few disjointed experiences of 
the many I had, and my descriptions have 
had to be curtailed; but I trust that what I 
have given will prove of interest and will 
give my readers of the dear old B. O. P., 
over which I used to spend so many pleasant 
hours, some idea of the trip which I so 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

(THE END.] 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” * Mortimers Marrow,” Mr. Hernes Hallucination,” etc. 


HAVE decided to tell the whole story of 

that summer term, though for many 
reasons it is a rather big thing to undertake. 
I went over these reasons very carefully last 
night, before I came to my final decision. 

I was walking up and down my room, and 
stopped suddenly in front of the mirror on 
the mantelpiece. In that glass I saw the 
face of Brown Primus, and I put it to him 
plainly. 

* Brown Primus," I said, “don’t you think 
that story had better be told? Wouldn't it 
beonly fair to everybody? And wouldn't some 
other fellows be likely to get & hint or two 
from what you have to tell them?“ 

* Rather!" said Brown Primus, in the 
glass. 

“Then,” I said, “ the question is, can you 
do it? Do you think you can tell a plain 
tale plainly, so that everybody will under- 
stand it? 

Brown Primus rather fancied that he 
could. His strong point at school, he de- 
clared, next to drawing, was English 
composition. But there I.stopped him. 


(With IHlustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER I.— COMLEY HAS NEWS. 


" You conceited mule," I said; ‘that’s 
not the point at all. The question is, have 
you the pluck to tell it?“ 

Brown Primus changed his note at 
that. His face grew sober all at once, 
and then it began to colour. I saw in 
his eyes that he was looking back over 
that summer term, and taking a quick 
view of all its hotch-potch of muddle 
and mischief. There were bad places 
there, which it would be very un- 
pleasant to cross again; but in a 
minute or so he looked back squarely, 
and gave a kind of smile. He had 
thought of Rollinson. 

“Зо you think you can tell it?" I 
said. 

"I do!" said Brown Primus. "I 
want everybody to know my chum 
Rollinscn " ; and he nodded with such 
decision that the matter was settled 
then and there; and now the onl 
thing left is, that I should begin the history. 

It opens on that afternoon in May when 
we returned to Berrough from the Easter 


holidays. 


All through that day the school 
had been coming in, and the place was as 


PNE 
“I want everybody to know my chum Rollinson.” 


full of chatter and noise as it always is at 
such times; Rollinson and I had arrived 


-two hours before, and had even found time 


to get pretty straight. Now we were in the 

Sixth class- room, with something like a dozen 
' others of the Fifth and Sixth who had come 
- by thesame train. Some of us were sitting 


on the table, and Playne was talking cricket. 


It is always cricket, of course, on the first 
- day of the summer term, but I haven't the 
slightest recollection of what Playne was 
- saying. І was sitting on a desk and Rollin- 
son was Standing, leaning partly against me 
and partly against the desk. He was looking 
at the Captain, and I was looking at his 
ear—I mean Rollinson's ear. Being a little 
above and behind him, I had a very good 
. view of his ear, and noticed that it stood out 
. a good bit at the top. I wondered whether 
everybody's ear looked like that on & good 
view, and was just putting up my hand to 
fel my own, when Comley came into the 
room. 
“Say, you chaps,” he cried, have you 
. seen the notice-board ? There's a new prize 
ир.” 
Now, that was Comley all over. You can 
- guess what he is when I say that he wears 
spectacles, and that the very first thing he 
does when he comes back after holidays is to 
. peer about for any bit of news or gossip 
. that may be used to cause a little sensation. 
Not that I object to spectacles, because 
Stephenson wears them, and he is one of the 
best fellows going; but the spectacles and 
the other thing together — well, that makes 
` all the difference! 

„A new prize? " said Playne, breaking off 
in his cricket. “What is it?” | 

“I don't know," answered Comley. 

Everybody laughed, but Comley hadn't 

finished. “I don't know," he said again, 

"but it’s a special thing, for it's up in the 
. Head's handwriting. And it says *a valu- 
able prize.“ 

That sounded a little better. There was 
a kind of pause for a moment. Then came 

a babel of questions, which all amounted to 
practically the same thing. Comley answered 
them in two words : 

‘English essay." 

English essay. There was no silence after 
that, anyway. Some one laughed, and some 
one else gave a boo-oo-oo of disgust. Webb, 
sitting next to Playn, kicked his heels 
against the leg of the table. 

“ Well," he said, “ if there's anyone moke 
enough to give в valuable prize for an English 
essay I'd like to see him, that's all. But 
let's have a look at the paper.” 

With that we all trooped away to the 
big schoolroom. There was а notice-board 
of green baize fixed against the middle of the 
wall opposite the Head's platform, and it was 
on this that any c.licial notices were always 
placed. By official I mean notices hung 
by the Head himself, for all our own club and 
sport and debating-society announcements 
had another board, which was to be found in 
the main corridor. 

To-day the baize was about half-covered, 
for the Cambridge Local lists were still up 
from last April, and there were also the 
announcements of open scholarships at 
Oxford and other places. Besides that, there 
were the lesson schemes for the various 
forms during the term, and one or two other 
papers which very few fellows would stop to 
read. They were all familiar enough, and 
we did not look at them long. The one we 
wanted was on a half-sheet of foolscap in the 
top corner on the left, and it was written 
with Crockford’s big J pen. Here it is: 


“ SPECIAL PRIZE. 


"A gentleman interested in the school 
offers a valuable prize for the best essay on 
some South African subject or subjects to b^ 
selected by himself, and not to be announced 
until the time of sitting. The subjects will, 
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however, lie within the range of the lesson 
work for this term. 

*'The date will fall during the July 
examination week. The competition will be 
open to boys drawn from the Fifth and Sixth 
English Forms. 

* Francis CRockronp, Headmaster.” 


We read it through quickly enough, and 
then Yates, who was nearest, turned his eyes 
in another direction. He found the lists of 
lessons for the Upper Forms, and ran his 
finger up the paper until he reached the 
heading “ English.” A good many things 
fell under that heading, such as history, 
literature, grammar, divinity, and writing, 
not to mention a few other odds and ends; 
but he passed them all until he came to 
geography, and there we read the words— 
Africa—South Africa. 

* What does he mean by drawn from?“ 
queried Wallace. Won't he let us all 
sit?“ и ) 

“It’s queer he doesn't mention what the 
prize is," suggested ‘Webb. 

There was & chorus of guesnes, from five 
guineas’ worth of books to a share in a gold- 
mine, with a majority for the books. Then 
Coniley, staring through his spectacles at the 
paper, made а very keen remark: 

„There are two possible reasons 
why that isn't mentioned. It's 
either that the prize is too little to 
be worth mentioning, or else that it's 
too great.” 

Webb stared. “Too great!" he 
said. How could it be too great to 
mentiqn ? " 

" It would cause too much excite- 
ment." 

Playne gave & grin, and several 
others laughed. 

* Too much excitement! ” said the 
Captain. My dear chap, it might 
excite you if you like, but it would 
take а very big prize to excite some 
others of us about an English essay." 

Comley was rather sat upon, and 
when Comley is sat upon he gene- 
rally changes the subject if he pos- 
sibly can. Looking round for а 
change, he came face to face with 
me; and before I knew what was 
coming, he had pinned me as clean 
as you like. 

“ Big prize or little," he said, 
" here's one who's going to have & 
try. I'll back the Fifth form, any- 

That was & hit back, but at my 
expense; for if there's anything I 
hate it's just such talk as that. 
Speaking candidly, I must own that 


I nad generally come out well at the head 


of the Fifth, as far as English composition 
жав concerned ; but all the same, one doesn't 
want to be pushed forward like that, especi- 
ally when there are half а dozen of the high 
and mighty Sixth around him. 

Playne smiled, and Webb looked me over 
as if he were calculating my chances. Oh, 
drop it," I said roughly, breaking clear ; and 
as I got away the group broke up and the 
talk was over. 

For & good while afterwards I believe the 
thing was quite forgotten ; anyway, I knew 


well enough that it was quite forgotten by: 


me for one. It was a first day, and there 
was & good deal to do, not only in getting 
straight, but in talking to other fellows, 
without worrying about examinations and 
essays and prizes unti] we were really bound 
to. Besides, there was our own study—my 
own and Rollinson’s. I had brought a few 
things from home, and these had to be put 
in place. I had also brought money to buy 
& little set of bookshelves at Leybourne, in 
the place of, or rather in addition to, the one 
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bare and ordinary-looking thing which had 
come to us with the room; and that was a 
matter that took a lot of talking over. 

* We'll make this & half-holiday affair," I 
said. “On Saturday we'll both go down 
town and have a look round.“ 

n. Right, old man," said Rollinson. “I’m 
In." 

He was generully in with anything I liked 
to suggest. That was chiefly because he 
was such a good fellow, and perhaps a little 
because any improvements in our study 
would have to come from my side. I may 
as well say here that Rollingon was poor, and 
never had à penny of money to spare. In 
fact he was & County Scholar, which means 
something which I shall have to explain 
later, and his mother—he had no father— 
was so hard up that even the cost of his 
clothes and boots at Berrough had to be 
borne by some crusty old uncle or other in 
the South. 

"Right, old man," he said pleasantly. 
“Tm in." 

Just as he said that, some one tapped at 
the door. Then in came Comley, looking 


just as excited as he had looked when he 
had tumbled into the class-room with his 
news about the prize. 
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Curiously enough, 


t Speci il Pizc ” 


it was about the prize that he had come 
now. 
Have you heard the latest ? ” he said. 

He was speaking to me. Comley tried to 
be one of Fielding's set, and made it a point 
never to speak to а County Scholar. 

* No," I said, short enough. 

Then Comley closed the door, and stood 
with his back against it. There was relish 
in what he had to say—that was plain. 

"It's about that prize," he said. It's 
just leaked out what the amount is. You 
know young Tuttiett ? Well, his father is on 
the Council, and it's come through him." 

Then he stopped again. Well, why 
don't you say what you've got to? I cried. 
" Qut with it." 

„The amount of the prize," said Comley, 
“is Fifty Guineas ! ” 

Rollinson gave a whistle. “It's right 
enough," said Comley.  * Young Tuttiett 
has got the whole thing by heart. It seems 
that this chap who offers the prize has done 
well in South Africa he is a millionaire, or 
something like it. Anyhow he was staying 
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ther 
t here at Easter, and somehow or o 

some interest in the old place. Then‏ ا 
he takes it into his head that he ll offer a‏ 
prize—and of course it must be a big one—‏ 


B 
А 
O 2 
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Ine amount of the prize,’ said Comley, 


to get fellows interested in South African 
matters.” 


“ A rather good way,” I said. 


"Rather! He told the Head, and the 
Head put it before the Council. They all 
thought it was rather too much —a good deal 
too much, in fact; but of course they didn't 


stuck to his 
So they com- 


the prize, but 
made public what the amount 


Besides, he had a fancy 
start in life, 
he Colonies.” 
enough, and likely enough. 


“Worth having?” he asked, smiling, 

“Quite,” I said carelessly, 

н 9 have a try? 

“Yes, Will Rollingo 
here, and Trust them» 
„That's ve 
Jour chances, 

Chuck it!” 7 said. 

He did not press 
little more talk went 
non somewhere els 
Rollinson said : 


the subject, but 
&way—to take hi 
e When he h 


after a 
S sensa- 
ad gone, 
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| i vi ld man.” 
“ It certainly is worth having, o an.“ 
“Yes,” I answered ; “of course it is. 
t would be just the thing for you. 
! He opened his eyes at that, and stared. I 


— — 


Wi 
‘is fifty guineas.’ ” 


had said the thing without really thinking, but 
when I saw his Jook I did begin to think. 

" Why," I said, « anyone can see that. 
With fifty guineas you could pay back 
nearly all that your wretched mother’s 
cousin—I mean your mother’s wretched 
cousin—has paid for you here, and be quite 
independent of him. Then you could get a 
helping hand from some one, and go in for 
What you want to be—an architect, or some- 
thing in that line. And then—there you 


are! No dingy shipbroking office for you 
then!” 
Rollinson laughed, a bit awkwardly, 


„oh, that’s very fine a 
the prize. If 1 could o 
well as I can draw, now 

" Drop all the ifs, and 
mind. Say you'll have th 
and see that you get it." 

All that, as he had said, was simply tall 
talk, and nothing more; but it seemed to 
affect him a bit nevertheless, for I saw the 
colour come up into his face. Yet in a minute 
or two he shook his head in his own sober 
fashion. 

“ No go," he said quietly. 

I only smiled. « Well," I said, “if it's 
DO go, let's change the subject. About that 
bookshelf —where shall we put it?” 

In just that way we put the prize aside 
once more for the time; but it wag & good 
deal easier to Put it aside than to keep it 


nd large, but, to get 
nly do composition as 


make up your 
at fifty guineas, 
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there, and all through the evening that it 
guineas kept cropping up in опе way c 
another. As for me, I thought of АА 
deal, for I had got hold of an idea whic 7 
all my own. And this idea was а | 
grand one, such а magnificent thing, that 
couldn't part with it for five minutes Pun 
time. As for telling it to anyone 
especially to Rollinson—that was quite а 
of the question. It was not only а ра 
1 ; it was a secret. 

was still hugging my secret when " 
went to bed, and I was rather glad юр | 
bed, so that I could turn it over all to ath 
without being interrupted by ра 
The consequence was that I could 2 "i 
and that I seemed to grow restless, and | 
and feverish. I heard the clock down in 
hall strike eleven, and | began to Ts : 
whether I should hear it strike twelve. 


knew by the stillness in the dormitory, ax 


by the sound of heavy peris that the 
five fellows were all asleep. 

aie No, not all. There was н а 

else close by who was nursing an ides, 


it was one which I had put into his head]! 


ish. 
so, was hot, and restless, and fees 
and p also heard the hall clock тоа 
eleven ; and it must have been ep s 
like half-past the hour when I hear oa 
scratching noise upon the door of pb» " 
It was a signal that I knew. a 
said in a loud whisper. ‘ Come in : 
Rollinson pushed the door, came ds 
sat down on my bed. The light iir 1 
I could see little more than his ou 
" Awake, old man ? "' he said. 
“ Yes," I whispered back. | * 
" Thinking of that prize, I'll wage a 
“ Yes," after a moment's зоа : 
I could say that much without putting 0 
idea in peril. 
e M bent down so that : Lg 
hear better, and perhaps to make $ E 
no one else should hear. But there 
f that. Tc 
dan Tra going to do it,” he said. 1 
to have a try and I'm going to m pr 
best. I want that fifty guineas n 1 
So he had taken fire! Why. i nik 
eagerness and determination not 0 y Lm 
words, but in his very whisper. 
nt on: | en 
f can hardly get it, of о, жү 
try. And if I did get it, wouldn't ory peal 
He could have his money 5 1 
that he has given to help me- an 
. Eh?" ү; 
Ec I said, smiling in the n s 
idea seemed a very pretty thing 
inoment. Tes.“ vir! 
апа gripped his hand. “бо in and 
You're almost bound to do it. t. Rollins 
He gave a little laugh at tha а 
was а very plain, practical por : 
couldn't help 1 the things 5 
against his single chance. h be 
in the highest spirits. After that laug 
moved otf the bed. | 
„Well, good-night ! " he whispered 
'' Good-night ! ” 
And then he was gone. 
the hall clock strike twelve. 
(To be continued.) 
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armije: [2° history of Australian exploration teems 
jt ier t: L. with stories of the extreme hardships 
y inexperienced by the small army of gallant 
n-te nen who bave risked their lives, and who, in 
(кр nany instances, have sacrificed themselves 
| or the advancement of science. Some parts 
ine pref the interior of the continent are even now 
vos py, ery little known, and what few particulars 
oriye, Ve possess regarding what is a veritable No 
ma an's Land have been obtained by the 
hatin, терій explorers whose fortitude and valour 
og Mtitle them to have their names engraved 
ithe got the scrol] of fame. None the less entitled 
ai pa Ө this honour are the companions of the 
1 explorers, who shared the privations and 
1 055 _isks of their leaders. In several instances 
г "EL. brave companions were aborigines, and 
„„ robably the most devoted of them was 
Ea Jacky Jacky," the subject of this sketch. 
„ Up to 1848 nothing whatever was known 
resi ‘egarding the interior of the extensive stretch 
ШЕЕ X country known as the Cape York Penin- 
""^^w]a, In shape the peninsula, which forms 
> =- he eastern arm of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
HIF * wesembles an enormous isosceles triangle, the 
abe. Hase of which is formed by an imaginary 
r ine from Rockingham Bay (on the eastern 
155 roast of Queensland and about midway 
:73etween the populous shipping towns of 
(77 “Townsville and Cairns) to the head of the 
[hes Julf of Carpentaria. — 
de An overland route from Sydney to the head 
“es of the Gulf could not be discovered, but if com- 
xi munication could have been opened up along 
zl che imaginary line between Rockingham Bay 
wand the head of the Gulf of Carpentaria the 
«i length of the sea voyage would have been 
considerably reduced. But nothing was 
a: known of the huge York Peninsula, and іп 
v= 1848 Edmund Kennedy, a surveyor of 
E sonsiderable experience, undertook to explore 
it at the request of the Governor of New 
3 South Wales. 
>> Kennedy’s instructions were to examine the 
“Pacific or eastern side of the peninsula from 
Rockingham Buy to Cape York, where the 
сг tolonial sloop Albion was to supply the 
expedition with provisions, after which the 
party was to turn to the southward and 
гз "Xplore the western side of the peninsula to 
the head of the gulf. 
47 Accordingly, in May, the expedition, con- 
-2slsting of Kennedy and a party of twelve men 
and an aboriginal called Jacky Jacky, landed 
at Rockingham Bay, and preparations were 
{ z made for the march through the gloomy York 
. Peninsula. 
г For weeks the progress was slow, the dense 
tropical vegetation and numerous swamps 
;"Ampeding the way. Ague broke out in the 
, camp, and, added to these troubles, the 
expedition several times encountered hostile 
natives. Kennedy made a long detour, 
:+ reuched Princess Charlotte Bay, and then the 
party proceeded north again. The members 
279 the expedition were fast becoming ill, and 
Kennedy decided to form a depot at Wey- 
„ mouth Bay and then push farther north with 
three white men and Jacky. Kennedy's 
intention was to reach Cape York and then 
send the relief ship for the nine men left at 
Weymouth Bay. 
Some time after leaving Weymouth Bay 
one of Kennedy's companions accidentally 
f» himself, and another of the small party 
1 ill. The leader then decided to leave 
lis three white companions near Shelbourne 
Bay, while he and his faithful Jacky pushed 
гоп through the dense scrub towards the Cape 
«und help. 
; Kennedy had four horses with him, bu: 
, 
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JACKY JACKY. 
By GEORGE A. KING. 


shortly after leaving Shelbourne Bay two of 
them had to be abandoned — one got bogged 
and had to be left, and the other gave in. 
The dauntless explorer and his devoted 
follower fought on, and trouble with the 
blacks again began. A savage tribe appeared 
on their trail, and eventually got ahead of 
them. Albany Island, near where the / % 
was lying, came in sight, but the blacks 
gradually pressed in upon them. 

Kennedy did all he could to induce his pur- 
suers to become friendly, but without avail, 
and the farther he and Jacky proceeded the 
bolder the blacks became. “I know these 
blackfellows well," said Jacky Jacky. “They 
too much talk." At night Kennedy did not 
make a fire, and Jacky's proposal that the 
horses should be left behind so that the 
blacks could not track them so easily was 
impossible, owing to the very weak state of 
Kennedy. Still the natives pressed in upon 
Kennedy and Jacky, and at Escape River 
Jacky received a spear-wound in the face, 
while Kennedy was wounded in the back, leg, 
and sides. The latter fell, but immediately 
rose again, fired his gun, and then fell again. 
Jacky stood over him and covered the 
savages with his gun. 

Jacky’s simple and plain description of the 
end of Kennedy’s mugnificent effort is really 
a picture, though one of words. We went 
on this day till towards evening, raining hard, 
and the blacks followed us all day, some 
behind, some planted before; in fact, blacks 
all around following us. Now we went into 
a little bit of scrub, and I told Mr. Kennedy 
to look behind always. Sometimes he would 
do so, and sometimes he would not look 
behind to look out for the blacks. Then a 
good many blackfellows came behind in the 
scrub, and threw plenty of spears, and hit 
Mr. Kennedy in the back first. Mr. Kennedy 
said to me, ‘Oh, Jacky Jacky! Shoot 'em, 
shoot 'em. Then I pulled out my gun and 
fired, and hit one fellow all over the face 
with buckshot. He tumbled down and got 
up again and wheeled right round, and two 
blackfellows picked him up and carried him 
away. They went away then a little way, 
and came back again, throwing spears all 
round, more than they did before; very 
large spears. I pulled out the spear at once 
from Mr. Kennedy's back, and cut out the 
jag with Mr. Kennedy's knife. Then Mr. 
Kennedy got his gun and snapped, but the 
gun would not go off. The blacks sneaked 
all along by the trees, and speared Mr. Ken- 
nedy again in the right leg, above the knee a 
little, and I got speared over the eyes, and 
the blacks were now throwing their spears all 
ways, never giving over, and shortly again 
speared Mr. Kennedy in the right side. 

There were large jags to thespears, and I cut 
them out and put them into my pocket. At 
the same time we got speared the horses got 
speared too, and jumped and bucked about, 
and got into the swamp. I now told Mr. 
Kennedy to sit down while I looked after the 
saddle-bags, which I did; and when I came 
back again I saw blacks along with Mr. Ken- 
nedy. I then asked him if he saw the blacks 
with him. He was stupid with the spear- 
wounds, and said, ‘No.’ Then I asked him 
where was his watch. I saw the blacks 
taking away watch and hat as I was return- 
ing to Mr. Kennedy. Then I carried Mr. 
Kennedy into the scrub. He said, ‘Don’t 
carry me good way.’ Then Mr. Kennedy 
looked this way; very bad” (Jacky rolling 
his eyes). “I said to him, Don't look far 
away,’ as I thought he would be frightened. 
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I asked him often, ‘Are you well now?’ 
And he said, ‘I don't care for the spear- 
wound in my leg, Jacky, but for the other 
two spear-wounds in my side and back,’ and 
said, ‘I am bad inside, Jacky.’ I told him 
blackfellow always die when he got spear in 
there" (the back). “He said, ‘I am out of 
wind, Jacky.“ I asked him, ‘Mr. Kennedy, 
are you going to leave me?’ He said, ‘I 
am very bad, Jacky. You take the books, 
Jacky, to the captain, but not the big one: 
the Governor will give anything for them.’ 
I then tied up the papers. He then said, 
‘Jacky, give me paper and I will write.“ I 
gave him paper and pencil, and he tried to 
write; and he then fell back and died, and 
I caught him as he fell and held him, and 
I turned round myself and cried. I was cry- 
ing a good while, until I got well. That 
was about an hour. Then I buried him.“ 

Thus ended the life of a hero, attended to 
the last by a faithful and devoted follower. 
On this brave fellow devolved the task, but 
he no doubt considered it a duty, of carrying 
tidings of the disastrous ending of the ex- 
pedition. But first he had to bury his dead 
master’s body. “I digged up the ground 
with a tomahawk,” said Jacky, ‘and covered 
him over with logs and my shirt and trousers. 
That night I lett him, near dark. I would 
go through the scrub, and the blacks threw 
spears at me, a good many ; and I went back 
again into the scrub. Then I went down the 
creek which runs into Escape River, und I 
walked along the water in the creck, very 
easy, with my head only above water, to 
avoid the blacks, and got out of their way. 
In this way I went half a mile. Then I got 
out of the creek and got clear of them, and 
walked all night nearly, and slept in the bush 
without a fire." 

For nearly a fortnight Jacky progressed in 
this manner and at last cume in sight of the 
Albion. Jacky made signs which were im- 
mediately scen on board the vessel, and а 
boat was sent ashore to take him on board. 
After Jacky told his story the Albion was im- 
mediately got under way and proceeded to 
Shelbourne Bay in the hope of rescuing the 
three men left there by Kennedy. A party 
was landed, but no trace whatever of the 
men could be found ; nor could their fate be 
ascertained. Remnants of European clothing 
were discovered in the neighbourhood, and 
this fact left very little doubt but that Ken- 
nedy's companions had been murdered. The 
Albion then set sail for Weymouth Bay, and 
of the nine men of the expedition left there 
only two were found alive. 

The remnant of the ill-fated expedition 
then proceeded to Sydney. A party, with 
Jacky as guide, was sent beck in search of the 
missing men, but without success, although 
Kennedy's papers, ete, which had been 
secreted by Jacky, were recovered where the 
faithful black stated they would be. Jacky’s 
narrative was thus substantiated. Search 
was made for Kennedy’s grave, and although 
the site was found it had been disturbed and 
Kennedy’s body removed. Jacky shed tears 
over the site of his late master’s grave, and 
those who were of the party were much 
touched at the scene, and, as Rusden says 
in his * History of Australia," “to them it 
was а surprise that a black native could be 
affectionate, brave, truthful, pitiful, provident, 
clever, and enduring. Their wonder knew no 
bounds when the story of his sufferings, told: 
by himself, made un impression which they 
thought only an eloquent European could 
bare produced.” 
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THE AMATEUR SKATING CHAMPION ОЕ ENGLAND. 
(From Notes supplied by Newton Dicey.) 


* early history of iee-racing in England, 
and elsewhere, may be said to date 
from 1814 to 1879. So far as England is 
concerned, one of the earliest races took 
place the year before Waterloo, and around 
Crowland there was great rivalry between 
the local folk. In 1821 John. Gittam, the 
champion skater, it was stated, ran а straight 
mile with a flying start in less than 3 min., 
& feat which he is also reported to have 
accomplished at Priekwillow, near Ely, on 
January 4, with 7 sec. to spare. The next 
record is typical of the practice that prevails 
in the Fens, and took place on January 23 
of the same year, when sixteen of the best 
Skaters in the Fens competed, and а man 
named Young secured the premier position, 
which he appears to have held till 1830. 

It was about 1854 that a new era Was 
established, so far as England is concerned, 
kor that year brought into publie notice 
William Smart of Welney, who for the next 
ten years maintained his supremacy over all 
rivals, and the courage, endurance, and vigour 
of his skating made his series of successes 
deservedly popular. He in his turn was 
deposed by George See. In 1878 & memor- 
able race took place, which brought a number 
of prominent men into notice, whose subse- 
quent careers have made their names famous 
in the history of racing. George Smart and 
George See now defeated their fathers, and 
thus succeeded to the title. 

The ever-increasing interest, however, 
taken by many in the sport that was ever 
honourable and healthy in its way, led, in 
1879, to the formation of the National 
Skating Association, and it is under its 
auspices that the present amateur champion, 
Mr. A. E. Tebbit, has achieved his great 
triumphs. Few ordinary people have any 
idea of the power of this body, of which the 

uke of Devonshire became president and 
the members of the Royal Family patrons. 
In the Honse of Commons the association 
has always a large number of active 
Supporters, of whom the chief is Mr. W. H. 
Fisher, 

The association resolved that the title’ of 
champion should be recognised, and that there 
8 ould be a standard length of course in all 
championship races, and that records should 
be Officially taken and kept by a central 
authority, Thus was founded the famous 

у which may well be described as the 
M.C.C. of the skating world. Since its start 
meetings have been held most years апа À 
series of important races have been run, 

lso been a development of 


roller-skating in this country and a great 
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and it is the most popular racing-ground in the 
Fers. Then there is an important cup, an 
amateur trophy, known as the Cameron Cup, 
and it is won in a -mile race. In 1895 and 
1897 it was secured by the present champion, 
who, at Littleport, covered the distance in 40 
sec.—a wonderful record. The Duddleston 
Cup is offered for the amateur mile race with 
three turns, and on January 17, 1903, at 
Lingay Fens, Mr. A. E. Tebbit carried this off 
in the best time on record (3 min. 27? sec.). 
Probably he is the finest skater since 
James Smart ceased to hold.the professional 
championship, and he may not unjustly be 
regarded as England’s present greatest skater. 
His return to racing after seven years’ absence 
showed no falling off. 

The greatest exponent of the art of speed- 
skating was G. “ Fish ” Smart, who can hardly 
be compared with the present-day skaters, as 
the conditions are not the same under which 
racing is held. George Smart held the pro- 
fessional championship in 1879, 1881, and 
1887. The brother then stepped into the 
breach in the years 1889, 1890, and 1895. 

Tebbit is the only man who has won the 


[Photo by STEARN, 
Skating Champion. 


Mr. A. E. Tebbit, Amateur 


amateur cup three times, and he h 
onours as long as di ire in 


Two other skaters, 
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Duddleston Cup, Wak hi вес 
Last summer twelve months Tebbi 
and it was expected that he had с 
racing career. M 

A professional speed l-sk ting e 
of Great Britain, distance $m 
was won by Fred Ward; 
in 5 min. 33} see. * 
The headquarters ational Skat! 
Association мело onc n, | nd the n 
are managed by an Ice Speed Commit 
with centres in London anc in he Fens, 

A word as to figure-skating. Its * 
tbat of the last ten “years, and there 
been tests drawn up for Т 
The N. S.A. offer three test he se 
class test the judges réquire all f su 
cut clean without scrape, and all 
to be executed in a good attitude, Th 
to estimate distances on the curve, 8 
on the chord, of any are. Fo the first au 
test, the candidate must skat Ub 
ordinary and cross: outside ec 
and forwards, and the'forwi 
3. The judges must reg 
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part of the 3. For the ош de о аг 
backwards each curve must be nine 
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d 1 
least. i a 


It may be mention * iat s 
successful skaters in 1878, were 8 
2:7 


students from the" mi 
Upper Nor wood. ees 
There is no d ibt whater 
Tebbit owes his sue 
he avoids excesses Of | 
wholesome conditions of | 
on the subject says , in fae * 
rules to be adopted for training 
large extent applicable to skat 
athletics. One great difficulty | 
has always to face—the ur certain’ 
English climate’ rende it imposs ut 
train to the hour, for no one can le^ i" 
Jack Frost may see fit to pay us а visk 
indeed he may forget his manners ant ^ 
to do so at all. Another û шоону T. 
getting practice, for unless one is | ble $ 
to Norway or Switzerland to trai n he m 
possibly be called upon to race with ony” 
or three days’ practice. Some think d 
because several of the best skaters are 1 
good eyclists, therefore bicyeli ‚ел 
specially good preparation, bu 
to see why this should be вс 
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SUBMARINE BOATS, AND HOW TO BUILD A WORKING MODEL. 
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14. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of ne Boy's Own Steam Launch,” he Boy's Own Motor Car,” etc. etc. 


) о ЕР 
! Tur rudder of our model is not a flat single 
‚ Plate like an ordinary ship’s rudder, 
but is of a novel form, being of circular shape, 
like & ring with wide sides, and it entirely 
surrounds the propeller, thereby protecting it 
frum injury, and is shown in fig. 25; side 
view 4, top ditto at B, tind also, at c, ready to 
attach to the boat. Thin sheet steel or 
hard hammered brass will do for this; make 
itz. in. in diameter and 12 in. wide across the 
Wings, narrow it off top and bottom to 3 in. 
vide. Drill a hole at p, and solder in a stout 
‚ brass pin to act as a point to turn on, while 
another is soldered in at E, and is bent over 


PART II.—(continued). 


at a right angle and finished off with a neat 
loop, or eye, as shown at F. This forms the 
tiller, and is attached, as shown, to the con- 
necting rod, G, of stout iron wire about 4 in. 
diameter and 12 in. long. Make the eyes 
neatly to fit each other without any slackness. 
The forward end of this rod is passed through 
the stud в (fig. 24), where it is shown fall- 
size ata. It is an ordinary brass terminal 
or coupler, as used for connecting electric 
wires, and is soldered to the deck, and the 
rod passing through the hole n is held firmly 
in апу position by the set screw, J. 

The rudder is mounted between two stout 


iron or brass brackets, H, H (fig. 25), which 
are riveted and soldered to the hull, as at 
K K. 

The stern tube, м, can also be soldered in 
position, and it must have a stuffing-box, м, 
fitted to keep the water from entering round 
the shaft. 

This is shown full size at fig. 26. a is 
the stern tube screwed internally at в, and 
fitted with a screwed gland, c, having a central 
hole drilled through to fit the shaft, р. A 
small ring is “ sweated " in at E, and the space 
ғ round the shaft is then packed with well- 
greased lump- cotton, and, when the gland, c, 
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is screwed up, there will be no leakage as 
the shaft revolves. 

The forward end of the shaft is fitted with 
а coupler, a, screwed and soldered to it. This 
may be of brass and have two slots cut in it, 
as in front view, K; let the shaft be of steel 
rod 94 in. long by + in. diameter. 


Fig 24. 


You should have the shaft in place when 
soldering the stern tube in position, as it 
must be truly in line with a point # in. below 
the central line, a n (fig. 16), as shown at N 
on a vertical line м, which is 53 in. distant 
from the head of the boat; this slant of the 
shaft is necessary to allow room for the 


Fig 26. 


wheels, as they 1 a in arranged so well 
j was linable with A B. | 

i x 1 can be made from а strip 
of half. inch brass, 3 in. thick, soldered АРА 
the hull six inches forward of the oe ; g- 
box. Cuta slot, р (fig. 27), for at | : 

pass through. c is a side view of this rass 
bar, and E is the shaft having a brass ring 


n at forward side, a, to prevent it 
1 and a small brake wheel, r, is keyed 
and soldered on to take the thrust against 
the bar, c; make this wheel 1 in. in diameter 
lj ick. | 
i ы rudders апа thelever for adjust- 
ing them can now be attended to. ^ 
a (fig. 28) is a top view of these; they 
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should be 5 in. long by gl in. wide at c and 
1$ in. at p; they are soldered to a stout shaft 
and fitted with strengthening pieces under, 
as shown by dotted lines and also in side 
view, E. 

The shaft, ғ, is 10 in. long over all, and has 


Fe 27. 


a crank of 1} in. throw placed 3 in. to the 
right of the centre line, as at a. A couple of 
small stuffing-boxes, м, м, must be placed on 
the shaft before the rudders are fixed on: 
these prevent the water entering round the 
shaft, and can be soldered to tlie hull on the 


rig. 28, 


Cr 


к. 


line B n, the position of which is 1 in. in 
advance of the thrust-block just fixed, but 
is to be kept up to the line a n (fig. 16). 

The adjuster is fixed to the deck at p 
(fig. 24); this is shown more fully in side 
view, a (fig. 29). It consists of a stuffing-box 


provided with a set screw, в, by which the 

vertical rod, c, may be fixed in any position; 
this rod is 32 in. long and is connected to a 

bell crank, p, which is pivoted to а metal 

ee F, soldered to the bottom of the 
ull, о. 


Make the crank of stout brass, and space 


out the centres from the pivot, £, making : 


hole at р $ in. distant and that at g 1 in. w 
this point the forward end of a rod, x (fg. iis 
is attached, the after-end being fastened пу. 
the crank. a. for, 

When it is fixed in position the ; um 
rudders may be set at any required ang: e 
pushing the rod c up or down and бере dor 
the nut B. ue 

The starting and stopping stud is pe vs 
on the hull just over the brake wheel (fig. T] ЕЕ 
as in fig. 30, in which 4 is the plating of x: 

Fig 50; 
هد‎ 


hull, n the brake wheel, and c the br 
screw passing through a brass socket, р, 1 
it is provided with а milled head, r, by vlc 
to turn it. | | 

A three-bladed propeller, 22 in. diameter. | 
brass or gun-metal. is fixed to the after. 
of the shaft by a set screw, and now, зїї; 
got it all in order, so far, and the screw fitte: 
we can turn our attention to the machine: 
for working it. 

This is of the very simplest бшш 
and although strong clock-wheels may | 
used, it bears very little resemblance to ү 
train of wheels in a clock, as only two cog” 
wheels and pinions are required beside : 
ratchet-wheel and two bevel cogs for vindi: 
it up, so that a more simple arrangemel 
could hardly be found. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARD 


(TwrENTv-FrrrH ANNUAL SERIES] 


Sketching. 


„м 

I announcing this subject we cffered PRIZE an 

to the extent of Tuo Guineas 10r the Dee a 

ink sketches on a half-sheet of Doe (3) үк 
Football Captain when (1) Defeated and ( 


5 


torious." i h 
Here is our award : $ 
Prite—73. ба. fort 
HAROLD W. SPICER (age 17), Malden Hotel, Wat " 
Prizes—6s. cach. Ноне ES | 
MAURICE ACKROYD (age 17), 63 Cecil Avenue, Ho X 


Bradford, 
FRANK LIVINGSTONE (age 20), 43 Elm Grove, i 
on-Mersey, near Manchester, 


Prizes—4s. each. ۴ 
V. W. STFRNDERG, 27 Norwood Place, Heading 
Leeds 


: ysol, 
ARTHUR E. THWAITES (age 16}), c/o Mrs. Hode 
10 Byron Street, Bradford. 1 
THOMAS GEORGE Dawe (age 15), 8 Coningham a 
Shepherd's Bush, w. . ml. 
MARMADUKE MATTHEWS (age 16), Tariki, T 
New Zealand, 


d 


Prizes—3s, each. prise 
Н. A. ATWELL (age 18), 13 Sefton Park Road. t. Burj. 
WILLIAM Носснлох (age 16), 18 Eden Stree 
nes. 


CERTIFICATES. 
ah) the ele, E б * 
m thers [Names stand approrimatcly in order of merit.) 


a 3-—: William Furnival, 24 Lune Street. Preston, Lancs. ; 
nec aJeorge Alexander Whitelaw, Middlecroft, Kirkiutilloch, 
ter- rf N. B.; George C. D. Phillips, 50 Burgoyne Road, 
` “Harringay, London, N.: Harold B. Hewlett, Abbots- 

. A ford, Withington, Manchester: R. Peruzzi de' Medici, 

н] in: 28 Via Maggio, Florence, Italy; Магу H. Milner, 
daba Acland Street, Gainsboro’, Linces.: F. Baron, 33 New 
Damp Road, Leeds; Vincent William Sternberg, 27 
JGLz2Norwood Place, Headingley, Leeds; Kathleen M. 
Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Hornsev Lane, High- 

] апу Rate, N.: Albert Francis Hilton. 9 Acre Lane, Oldham; 
7:7 ‘John Robert Johnson, 219 Bramhall Lane, Stockport: 


D 


1 Bell, 80 Eglinton Street, Glasgow: C. E. 
C A ds ut 


Victory. 


Richardson, 82 Heath Street, Hampstead. v. w.: Lock- 
hart L. Ireland, 113 High Street, Kirkcaldy ; William 
Я M. Byron, 84 Monega Road, Forest Gate, E. ; Charles 
К. Hobbs, The Vicarage, Hastings. Hawke's Bay, New 
. Zealand; Stanley Н. Mobbe, 8 Durham Road, Duck- 
worth Lane, Bradford: Reginald George Hills. Hove 
Cemetery Lodge, Hove, Sussex; Charles Barber, 45 
Blanche Street, Ipswich; Thomas R. Midgley, 59 
. Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Eric Craven 
` Gregary, 3 Oak Villas, Manningham, Bradford ; Harold 
, Cecil Rarnshaw, Gresley House, Cambridge Road, 
Wanstead, Essex; David Ramsay, 25 Melville Street, 
‚ Perth ; Tom Walker Stattersfield, 26 Old Dock Koad, 
Great Grimsby, Lincolnshire: Edgar Parkhouse 
Austin, 3 Gladstone Road, Chesterfield; Marcus 
^ Thomas Clegg, 20 Burton Lane, Vork: Henry Percy 
Huggill, 29 Thirsk Road, Clapham Common, B. W.;: 
Mabel Oliver, Roslyn, Foxenden Road, Guildford ; 
, t Garetin, 8 Crescent, Bedford: Frank E. Robinson, 
< 85 Imperial Road, Imperial Park, Beeston, near 
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Nottingham ; James MeVicar Munro, 138 Adelaide 
Street, Heywood, Lancashire: John Davison, Chureh 
Villa, North Road. Wingate. R.5.0.; Alexander 
Walker, Lebanon Villa, Dunkeld Road, Perth N. B.; 
William Hingham. 22 Lilymend Avenue, Knowle, 
Bristol: Herbert Nevill Clark, 4 Litten Terrace, New 
Park Road. Chichester; Henry W. Jeffery, 21 Nichol- 
son Street, Abbotsford, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia ; 
Lawrence G. Barnes, The Dhoon, Priory Road, High 
Wycombe; Thomas J. P. Francis, Wanlip. near 
Leicester ; Margaret M. Cowell, 5 Pemberton Terrace, 
St. John’s Park, Upper Hollo ay, N.: James Coupar, 
109 Mayfield Road, Edinburgh; William G. Tozer, 
35 Fenwick Street, Halifax, N. S.: Douglas Sharpus 
Andrews, 10 Springfield Road, Preston Park, Brighton ; 
F. C. L. Toye, 3 Maryland Road, Chitts Hill, Wood 
Green, х.; William T. Hart, 1$ Stanley Street, Long 
Eaton, Derbyshire; William Gartshore, 50 Robinson 
Street, Hamilton, Ontario, Canada; Robert Ball, 45 
Laitwood Koad, Balham, s.w. 


©? We print on this page tiro of the successful 
sketches. 
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DRAUGHTS. 


Problem No. 21. 


By Н. О. ROBINSON (Selangor, Straits 
Settlements). 


BLACK 


74. 


= PRG ork 2 um, EP 

e7 

2 N . ка 
WHITE 

Black to move ; White to win. 


Deus has а rear attack, against which 
White wins very neatly. Our solvers 
chould let us know how they like this sort of 
natural, artistic ending, as compared with 
the *' long shots." 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 19. 
By L. C. Medford (Barbados). 


Position: Black men on 3, 22; kings on 


7, 10, 24. White men on 16, 20, 23, 31; 

kings on 4, 9. White to move and win. 

(a) 23—19 20—11 31—26 11—7 
24—15 15— 8 25—29 White 
16—11 4—11 26—22 wins 

7—16 22—25 30—25 


(a) If 16—12, then 7—11, and eventually 
white loses. 


SoLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 20. 
By W. A. Collier (Chelsea). 


Position: Black men on 1, 5, 7, 8, 10, 12, 
25, 26; king 32. White men on 6, 14, 15, 
16, 17, 19, 24. White to move and win. 
Thus : 15—11, 8—15, 17—13, 10—17, 19—3, 
12—28, 3—7, 1—10, 7—23. А pretty and 
decisive °“ shot." 


GAMES. 


The following games illustrate how an 
ending characteristic of draughts may occur 
from different styles of opening. It is 
known as The Cowan Coup," through being 
originated by M. Cowan, of Whitehaven. 
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Here White's position appears hopeless, 
being apparently subject to а васгїйсе which 
renders the issue quite against him. 
sound draw unfolds prettily: 


But a 


From THE “GLASGOW OPENING. 


11—15 
23—19 

8—11 
22—17 
11—16 
24—20 
16—23 
27—11 

7—16 
20—11 

3— 7 


8—94 
7—16 
24—20 
16—19 
26—23 
19—26 
30—23 
9—13 
32—028 
13—22 
25—18 


5— 9 31—27 
23—19 8—11 
9—13 27—23 
18—15 2— 6 
6— 9 28—94 
15— 6 6— 9 
1—10 29— 18 
29—25 13—17 
9—14 бее 
25—22 position 
4— 8 below. 


л P, PLZ 
2 — * Zo 1 fy А 2 
А 


КИ 
DAP 
ae 4 " 
z 


P WM; 
2 7 Я 
A PA 

4 P 


Gaile LP 


at H А 
Mili: 


are А 
7 ^ 4 А 
> ; Й " / 
. ^ А 
" 2 
] 7 
E 
ttg ng 
. 
А / L 
oe 
РА „ KA 
2 5 Mad. 
2 Da Й 
А ا‎ f r А 7 
А E : x р А ; 
2 , 2 
D 2 
T . 7 
fae, 3 IE 
^r д FN 


jou. ds 

fies d 77 e. 

I, 2 
z. " 7 П 


er 
MP 
Иж 


WHITE 


White to move and draw as follows: 


19—16 14—23 7— 3 298—924 
(а) 12—28 21— 7 32—28 8—15 
23—19 28—32 3— 8 Drawn. 


(a) If 12—26, then 24—19, and White 
draws in a similar way. 


FROM THE ‘f SOUTER " OPENING. 


11—15 
23—19 
9—14 
22—17 
6— 9 
27—23 
8—11 
26—292 
4— 8 
22—18 
15—22 


95—18 
11—16 
94—20 

8—11 
30—25 
11—15 
20—11 
15—22 
25—18 

7—16 
17—13 


3— 7 
13— 6 
2— 9 
29—25 
9—13 
18— 9 
5—l4 
25—22 
16—20 
32—27 
7—11 


27—24 
&<0—27 
31—24 
1— 6 
24—20 
6— 9 
28—24 
11—15 
20—16 


The same position, colours reversed. 


FROM THE “ DEVIANCE ” OPENING. 


11—15 
23—19 

9—l4 
27-—23 

8—11 
92—]8 
15—22 
25— 9 

5—14 
29—25 
11—15 


24—20 
15—24 
28—19 

4— 8 
25—22 

8—11 
32—28 
11—15 
19—16 
12—19 
28—16 


7—11 
16— 7 
2—11 
26—23 
3— 8 
23—19 
15—24 
28—19 
8—12 
31—27 
G— 9 


30—96 
9—13 
26—23 
1— 5 
27—24 
5— 9 
22—18 
13—17 
Same 
as 
diagram. 


Correct solutions to Problem No. 18 re- 
ceived from G. Mace ( Beckenham), W. Brad. 
shaw (Harold Wood), T. К. Terry (East 
Ilsley), A. Jones (Stoke-on-Trent), E. Poin- 
ton (Hanley), ^. J. Parris. 

Correct solutions to Problems Nos. 19 and 
20 received from J. White (Glasgow), T. R. 
Terry (Compton), aud to No. 20 only B. 
Richards (Penryn). 

Interested.“ Yes, we accept problems, 
if considered good; from any reader of the 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. = All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and mus! hare the 
name aud address af the sender clearly written thereon, 
and iu any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must he giren, Miscellaneous toluntaru contributions 
are submitted in too reat numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Рано cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for lenath of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS, sen! to 
the Office is so arrat thal a cousule rable time must neres- 
sarilu elapse before their turn for conside lation arrivera, 

Payment for accepted ininuseripls ts made он publication 
of the monthly part contianing them. The receipt 
cante the copyright of minuse ipts to the Religions 
Traci Society, with liberty for them, at their eee 
to publish such works separately, Republicition hy 
authors on their own account must alirays be the 
subiect! of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS; and whenerer anu special value is pul upon a 
MS, by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or 4 санне afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. ee to correspondents: are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion = the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. | | | 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are queen 
in these columns in due course, SM P 

Letters must. be addressed to the Editor, * BOP. 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. Zetters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


М. M. Packer.—It will be time wastel to spend it in 
altering your boat as suggested bv you, as you 
cannot expect the lamp to burn without м proper 
supply of air, and tliis would necessitate the use A A 
tube large enough to overbalance the boat, аз 
should follow the instructions now appearing 0 
build one to those lines, Steam is of no use for sub- 
marine * model" work. 


Сусік Conrs.— 1. You cannot very well colour а gun- 
barrel blue after it is finished. То brown it, mix 
browning-salt—that is, chloride of antimony—into à 
cream with olive oil, aud. having warmed the barrel, 
coat it evenly with the mixture. A little nitric 
acid will make it act more quickly. Polish "e 
barrel afterwards with a piece of hard wood. 
9. The best way is to buy the lubricating oil ready 
made. It costs n trifle less than if you bought the 
oils in small quantities and took your chance ot 
getting them unadulterated. — 3. If tue mare 13 
not worn there slıould be no difficulty’, andl if it is 


worn you had better get another, 


, —* The Clipper of the Clouds,” by Jales Verne, 

pet first appeared in our pages, is now published 
at several prices by Messrs, Sampson Low & Со, 
Fetter Lane, EC. 


"id r coin appears to be a dummy. 
WU p Meridie cg a note of it. The five-shilling 
ieccs of William m. and George III. are worth 
double the face value, but as the William III. т — 
rather а fine example, it might feteh more. Р T 
George 111. shilling is worth three shillings, au 
George IV. lion shilling perhaps two shillings. 


— tensible cause of a war is rarely more 
E Dy" The real cause is the rivalry 


between the nativus. 
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NERVOUS — (Conscience), — 
You will grow out of all 
that if you live well, take 
the tub, and be good. You 
know what is meant. 


» ATHLETICS (R. 
nasties, See answer to 
"Conscience," Take а cup 
of bovril every night. The 
tub in the morning. 


PHEASANTS, etc. (H. B.) 
Write to Mr. Upeott Gill, 
“Exchange and Mart" 
Buildings, Drury Lane, or 
get Spratts’ Patent book 
оп pheasants and fowls, 
344. post tree. 


Torvtois.s (A.)—Let him sleep. He'll 


stuiling all the way down to his tail in 
Let him bury himself. 


25), —Gym- 


come out 
springtime. 


PLAIN ADVICE (Heformer).—You аге right to begin 
by reformiug yourself. The cold bath and exercise, 
ventilation, plain diet and fresh air. Give physice 
to the dozs, if you can tind any fools enough to take 

it. 

VARICOCELE (Sigma).—Could not tell vou 


! l without 
examination, No belts will eure you, 


Bab Cerra (N. S.). - Will shorten 
А мое bow would save up and get false ones, 
Why shouldn't. English lads work and save x bit ? 
We know a knight who onee played à tin. whistle 
in markets to take home a few pence tor las mother 
iu the evening. Aud what about Carnegie? 


VARICOCELE (A. II. J.). The company yon received 
pamphlets trow are swindlers, | 
Very THis (II. S.. Al kinds of starchy 


bacon, potatoes, and virol twice 
Chest examined. 


Your friend's life. 


food, butter, 
a day. Have Ше 


F. H. -Certainly do as the doctor bids yon. 


W. S. and several. others, Тое 
Which our medical officer 
кееш. 


are surgical cases 

could not treat Without 

No such Cases can be advised on here, 

Erker BELTS (Canadian Reader) 
the cold tub before breaktast 
Virol after every meal. 


No use, Take 
every morning and 


RinGpoves (В. 1.).-- You should 
not Keep such birds in contine- 
ment, It is cruel, 


Bab Hahns (Miserable and 
M. I.. We are sorry, and 
to remind you that you 
brought your suffering on 
yourselt is not to assist уоп, 
See answers to “Canadian 
Reader " and * Conscience," 


GUINKA-PIGS ( Nemo) —Feed 
almost like rabbits, but give 
fresh bread and milk daily, 
roots, vegetables, etc, 

К. V. FAIRBAIRN,—For instruc- 
tions as to tanning and other 
useful things, see Workshop 
Receipts (First Series), pun- 
lished by E. & F N. Spon, 
Ltd., 125 Strand. Rabbit-skina 
are not usually tanned. They 
are well cleaned and scraped, 
«nd rubbed over with arsenical 
soup, which you can buy at 
any natural-history shop. 

Н. ENGLIsH.—The coin of Con- 
stantine may be worth д 
couple of shillings. Why 
not take it to the museum ? 


A. E. FonREsT.—The machine 
would be worth 9. A shilling 
а week would amount. to that 
in four years. Is it likely? 


WEYMOUTH (C. B. H.).—The 
only companion section we 
know of is that of tbe Duke 
of Wellingtou mentioned in 
the article which is only 
obtainable second-hand һу 
advertising. 


/ that with soap and water, just аз yo 


A surface 


Digitized by N3 


| ae 
8 

L. Baxren.—l. We have no leagne, 2, Spei 
deliberation, do not get excited, and think of 
you are going to say before you begin. 


VER-DE-SOrE,— Sce back. Butler's “8 Ds 
shilling, published by Swan, Sonnenschein & (o. 


A NEW READER.—*The Boy's Own . - Shar 
nnd How to build it," was on pages 461, Н, а 
572 of the twenty-fourth volume—that is to sr. 
the weekly numbers for April 19, May 24, and Just! 
1902, H 


AN ANXIOUS MoTHER.—He would probably 
in the Civil Service, working up to grade 
exaruination ; in fact, continuing his studies d 
next six or seven years by working at home ia 


evenings. 


L. O. SPRINGFIELD. — We have had several sr 
building small canoes, but they are all ou 
Some were reprinted in * Indoor G 
also out of print at present. 


CIVIL ENGINERRING.—So far as this ooun 
cerned, you could get the information 
to the Secretary, Institute of Civil Et 
George Street, Westminster; bat we Km 
of the Institutes on the other cide of the 


Pt 
* 


J. R W.—" Cleaning" an old oil-picture 
means removing the varnish and revar 
you wish merely to clean the v 


اف" 
С‏ 


1 
nished wall-paper, or you can do it per 
with a raw рог ito eut across 80 as to giv 
to rub with. To remove the! 
alcohol as bought at the chemist’s, on 
you do not rub off the colour as well ast 


* 

WESTERN Ex PRESS.—A pply to any of the fi 
ing in “Nature,” which you caa в 
library or the railway bookstalls. 


I. S. IL. Winchester). Thanks, but the I 
up to our publication standard. 


L. R. M. (Luton ).— Not at present, as we Ва 
other Claims on ouc space. ^ 


ANXIOUS (Colcbester),—1.. Get a co ру ^ 
special extra Christmas Number. It 00 
can be obtained by order through any bà 
direct from our publishing office, 0 
than one capital * breaking-up piece.“ 2 
extra numbers are not included in û 
and the only sure way to secure th d 
to obtain them as issued. They arè 
preserving and binding up by them ave 
volume, 

To FRIENDS FAR AND NEAR.—We wo 
thank friends in ali parts of the world fi 
Pleasant grectings and good wishes they 
Christmas and the New Year. y 
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A SEA FEUD: 
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[= wind sighed softly in the rigging ; ; the 
white moon, as it hung in the quiet 
eavens, poured a flood of milky radiance on 
е heaving sea. It was a night to seta 
over dreaming; and as he paced to and fro 


< TANN Чын 
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Dropping the Tug. 


(Drawn by FRANK Н. Mason and HAROLD KNIGHT.) 
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анана ооо О МОКОО анн 


By W. H. FitcHert, B.A., LL.D. 


CHAPTER ПІ. А ВАПОН`8 LOVE-DREAM. 


Gaunt let his imagination dwell on young 
Litton's words, “ I know the pater was 
rough on you; but I'll never forget you 
saved my life; and lrene doesn't forget, 
either.” 


A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


A thrill of keenest feeling ran through 
him as he whispered to himself, again and 
again, that name, “Irene! Irene!” The 
most secret chamber of his memory seemed 
to be illumined by the whispered syllables. 
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His imagination, at their bidding, turned 
artist, and drew in airy lines, as if on some 
mystic canvas, 8 girl's fuce—shy, sweet, 
proud, and like no other face on which 
Gaunt's eyes had ever looked. And with it 
came the scent of flowers, the sound of a 
thrilling voice—a girl's voice, clear and pure, 
yet inexpressibly soft, answering the call of 
alark in the morning sky. He saw again 
the flower-like face amid the flowers, up- 
turned so that the sun touched with its 
light the soft brow, the dainty cheek. Ош 
of what chamber of heaven or earth did that 
vision come to him? While Gaunt leans 
dreamily on the taffrail of his schooner the 
reader may be told the story of his love— 
though the tale is like a tiny and perfumed 
garden of sentiment, set in an arid landscape 
of war. 

Gaunt was the son of a naval officer who 
was killed in the fight betwixt the For 
and the Juno off Brest, in 1778. His 
mother took her widow's grief, and her son, 
a lad not four years old, back to her native 
place in Guernsey, and lived out her gentle 
and patient life there. The sea that edged 
the island with foam and sound ; the ships 
that passed, like white shadows, across the 
skyline; all the forces of heredity and all 
the magic influence of his environment, com- 
bined to make young Gaunt a sailor. By the 
time he was fourteen he was as weatherwise 
as а Sen-gull, as much at home in the water 
as a duck, and he could sail a boat in any 
sea ог weather. His imagination was 
nurtured with the wild tales natural to an 
island community set in the swirling chan- 
nel half-way betwist England and France, 
with the sliding topmasts of great ships 
always on the horizon—tales of storm und 
adventure, of smugglers und of privateers, of 
chase апа capture, of clever evasions апа of 
gallant fights. French became a second 
mother-tongue to the boy; and yet in face, 
temper, and build, no more perfect type of 
English boyhood could be found. 

The Navy was the one inevitable career 
for such а lad as Gaunt ; and at twenty-two 
he was the second lieutenant of n smart 
frigate, the Ariadne. After а term of active 
service in the West Indies the frigate was 
ordered home, and Gaunt, n devoted son, was 
spending his leave with his mother. Young 
Geoff Litton, one of the Ariadne’s mid- 
dies, the scapegrace and the favourite of 
the middies’ berth, was the son of Sir John 
Litton, a wealthy London merchant, for 
whose family the great mansion on the hill 
which towered above the modest flower- 
girdied cottage where Gaunt's mother re- 
sided served as a country residence. 

Gaunt spent the first days of his holiday 
in the luxury of lounging. It was the spring. 
time, The orchards were а flame of colour; 
the hedges were ribbons of flowers ; the 
hillsides were slopes of emerald. The arched 
and azure sky was full of the song of birds. 
The perfume of spring was in the air, and 
the pulses of spring life stirred in the woody 
fibre of every tree. Gaunt enjoyed it all 
with a sailor's delight in grass and tree and 
flowers; in the hum of bees, the glowing 
scents of the hedges, and all the slow-beat- 
ing life of the homely earth. The eye, 
wearied with the grey sea—with its measure- 
less horizons and blowing winds, its episodes 
of storm and battle, and the long tedium of 
night-watches— found a lazy and exquisite 
delight in the unchanging contours of the 
green hills, the odours of the peaceful earth, 
the intoxication of colour with which the 
coming spring splashed the wide palette of 

landscape. 

PUR 9 Gaunt wandered down to the 
little stream that ran, and sang to itself 
amongst its watercresses, ni the foot of the 
bill opposite his mothers cottage. The 
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orchards of the great Hall where the Littons 
. ved suretched down the whole slope of the 
hill to the edge of the stream. A low 
grassy embankment served as a fence to the 
orchard, and the blossoming pears and 
apricots thrust their branches over it till 
their leafy shadows darkened the waters of the 
little stream. Gaunt stood under the shadow 
of a great chestnut-tree and drank in the 
delight of the scene—hum of bees, perfume 
of blossoming fruit-trees, and of hawthorn- 
hedges, the call of lark and thrush, the 
tinkle of running water: what with scent 
and song, sunlight and colour, Gaunt's 
every sense was intoxicated. A tiny gap 
broke the grassy bank opposite, and an 
uncertain line of trodden grass showed where 
& path ran down to some scattered stepping- 
stones in the brook. A low arch-like curve 
of fruit-blossoms— pear or apricot, Gaunt's 
sea-going eyes could not tell which—hung 
over the gap in the embankment through 
which the path ran. 

As he stood half-dreaming in the warm 
shade, Gaunt heard the voice of a girl coming 
through the garden. She was carolling 
softly, but with an inexpressible airiness 
and gaiety. Presently the song ceased. 
Had the singer gone? Gaunt, with every 
sense keenly alert, was listening for the song 
to begin afresh. Suddenly, framed in the 
arch of blossoms, he caught sight of a girl's 
figure. Thesifted sunlight streamed through 
the shaken leaves and blossoms, and daintily 
touched with gold the rich hair, the line of 
the delicate brow, the curve of the exquisite 
cheek. The girl, thus framed in blossom, 
was herself a human blossom; and the 
flower-like face, the scarlet of the lips, 
the radiant eyes, the gleam of the white, 
column-like throat, the perfect lines of 
the exquisite figure—Gaunt’s eyes dwelt in 
wonder on every detail It was as if the 
soft, scented, many-tinted life of the spring, 
with its warm airs and wind-blown per- 
fumes, had been suddenly translated into 
sex, and set before his eyes in warm flesh 
and blood—flesh eand blood as soft as the 
soft air, as delicate as the tinted flowers, but 
thrilling with strange forces like the 
blossoming trees. Gaunt hardly knew 
whether his senses were not tricking him. 
The girlish figure had come without rustle 
of branch or sound of footfall. It was as if 
the arch of blossoms had waited, a living 
frame foren living picture; nnd the picture 
had suddenly painted itself, exactly in 
position, on the summer air! 

But Gaunt, with the quick and sure eye of 
n seaman, was rending the countenance of 
the unconscious girl. The * music born of 
murmuring sound" had passed into that 
face. Gaunt did not know Wordsworth ; 
and, as a matter of fact, that exquisite line 
was not yet written. But as his eyes dwelt 
eon the girl's features, his thoughts antici- 
pated Wordsworth. This was the Spring 
itself, with its glory of youth and colour and 
blossoming life, made suddenly visible. 

But the girl was listening with slightly 
tilted face, on which the clear light fell. 
To what was she listening? For the call of 
wnat voice did she wait? A lark was call- 
ing; the notes fell like crystals of music out 
of the sky—pure, faint, thin, far-off: а tiny 
thread of sound, but of such erystalline and 
exquisite sweetness, ending in one thrilling 
sustained note, that the charmed ear hung 
upon it— 


“ 


. onthe jet sustained, 
Without a break, without a fall; 
Sweet, silvery, sheer lyrical.” 


Nearer and nearer still it came. Now, from 
a hedge somewhere near a thrush—like 
some challenged prima-donna jealous of a 
rival's song—began to sing. The girl 


listened to thrush and lark with cheek i 
slightly towards each in turn. Then 
п voice which, to the enchanted sen“. 
Gaunt, seemed sweeter than either. 
began to answer them both. Her voice: 
low and rich beyond speech; her sc- 
white throat was a human flute—a «-: 


pipe than any silver flute ever blow: J, 


Apollo. Now high and thin and silver.:- 
it mocked the lark ; then, with fuller sc: 
but pure and clear in every trill, it anse 
the 


thrush—the thrush, with its wd, 
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liquid notes dominant, challenging. tris. 4 ssd 


ant—the meditative interval, the chan: 
key; then the exquisite dying cadence-- 
girl rendered it all with a dainty and mo»: 
skill which to Gaunt seemed magical. 
Gaunt 
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threads of sound mocked each other. 4. 
together, parted; now high, now lov 4, 


sweet notes ran, weaving a web of tan: 
harmonies. The girl, Gaunt thought. . 
stolen the many-voiced music of the sp: 
as well as its scented airs and dainty co..- 

Suddenly the girlish mockery of lark - 
thrush ended in a trill of laughter so 07 
so full of the humour and the gladness e. 
that song of lark or thrush seemed thit - 
inexpressive compared with it. The: 
ran along Gaunt's strained nerves till. 
the pure pleasure of it, he shut his « 
When he looked again the sony was ©. 
the singer was gone! She had var: 
in such soft-footed silence that no =- 
stirred with her going. The art 
spring blossoms still hung there, bu. 
slender figure, and the face whose ct: 
left the blossoms palid, had disappe-* 
Gaunt was tempted once more to `- 
that his senses had tricked him. We 
vision or reality ? | 

But the vision had burnt itself or 
imagination. Не had only to shut his *' 
and it all came back. The face, раш 
though on some mystic canvas, was l 
him; his ears thrilled to the music 01: 
matchless voice. 


Then, as he reflected, trying to tri: 


the vision into earthly terms, he felt > 
the girl he had seen must be Litton 8 è” 
yet in the tumult of his fancy he st 
from calling her out of the aérial n 

where his fancy had placed her, to con. 
earth. For him, she was linked to the ` 
of the lark, the crescendo of the thrust 

would never hear lark or thrush again? 
out catching the music of the girls . 
Scent of hawthorn, or white 67 
blossoming trees, would, while he ү 
bring back that dainty face— soft as vu 
yet with а richness of life in 1 


poet breathless! ty 
For the rest of the day Gaunt war 


betwixt the scented hawthorn | 
haunted by that vision. Then * "| 
human pulse crept into his imag" 


. ment - 
This was no fancy-drawn emi 
spring, with its flowers and songs: ! 0 
a living, breathing woman, a woman 
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—to be won! 
stopped and thrilled afresh. 
fume to come into his life! m 
absurdly sure that those deep cle 
could shine with something brighter * 
even the spring radiance. 


listened entranced. The a. 
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love's magic has a hurry both of aie "i 
and of fancy which would leave an a"): 
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voice, that mocked and rivalled 79 КР 
could be the vehicle of more tender me I S 


than the lark's carol ever hid 0 
Gaunt could imagine it made more 
soft still with a girl's tenderness for 
And suppose Ле were 
lover ! 


It never occurred to Gaunt to ask Ш 
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whether the girl had seen him, and whether 
the discovery of his presence had not been 
the secret of her sudden disappearance. 
Yet that night, at the Hall, Irene drew her 
brother aside. 

„Geoff,“ she said, has your friend Lieu- 
tenant Gaunt, who is to spend his leave 
with his mother, come over yet? 

"Yes; old Jack saw him arrive by the 
boat three days ago.“ 

The girs eyes, as а matter of fact, had 
caught a sudden glimpse of Gaunt as he 
stood in the shade of the great chestnut-tree, 
with his head leaning against its rough bark 
and his eyes shut. The girl's eyes ran 
quickly over the strong clear-cut face—a 
sallor's face beyond doubt, browned with sea 
air and the heat of tropical suns, with an 
aspect of grave and almost stern command 
about it. Then she fled softly, biting her 
lips with vexation. Had the owner of that 
face seen her play the child? Irene bit her 
lips afresh, and a flush of vexed shame crept 
to her brow and cheek at the thought. The 
sailors face was a subtle and unconscious 
chailenge to her womanliness; and she 
found herself dwelling on it with a persist- 
ency that made her angry with herself. 

On the next Sunday Gaunt sat with his 
mother in the old parish church, trying with 
very imperfect success to forget that during 
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the service he would probably see the girl 
of his vision again, and under other con- 
ditions. As it happened, the Litton house- 
hold filled a great square family pew a little 
in advance of that in which Gaunt and his 
mother sat. Sir John was there, florid and 
black-browed; Lady Litton, a gentle-faced 
woman, sat beside him, with her middy son 
—that young gentleman’s brown face wear- 
ing an air of half-humorous demureness. 
But Gaunt saw none of them. Irene sat 
on the other side of her mother, and his еуез 
saw none but her. It was a new face on 


‘which he looked; the light of the spring sun 


was not on it, but a radiance shining from 
some diviner source. The grave and tender 
eyes, the pure brow, the lines of the soft lips 
seemed to belong to another order of 
beings than the rude faces of peasants and 
fishermen and tradefolk that filled the little 
church. As the. hymn began, Gaunt could 
hear the girl's voice flowing into it, a thread 
of purest music. It was answering, not to 
the call of a lark out of the sky, but the 
whisper of some mightier Voice. This was 
worship! The girl’s soul was talking with 
God ; and her face had the beauty of worship 
on it. Gaunt felt, with an almost disquieting 
thrill, that not merely would the spring 
scents and flowers, the call of lark or thrush, 
bring up her face for ever to his imagination : 


(To be continued.) 
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that face was linked indissolubly for him to 
the majesty of the pealing organ and the 
harmonies of chanted Psalms. 

And while he dreamed in this fashion, his 
eyes fastened on her, the girl, as though 
conscious of some subtle call, turned her 
head, and their eyes met. In spite of her- 
self the girl’s eyes were held. This was the 
face, with its air of strength and of 
command, she had seen in the shadow of the 
chestnut, and that had vexed her self-respect. 
But now the eyes, blue and keen, that looked 
on her, had in.them a strange light, an un- 
syllabled message, that sent a flush to her 
cheeks. The meeting of their eyes was, 
somehow, for both Gaunt and Irene, a 
memory and a bond. Irene felt, with a 
touch of panic, as if she never could escape 
from them. As for Gaunt, he had a healthy 
and masculine freedom from sélf-conscious- 
ness. He did not stop to ask what the 
girl’s eyes saw in him, he only knew that he 
had looked for one breathless moment into 
the girl’s soul! There was no discord 
betwixt the vision and the place in which at 
the moment the vision came to him. It was 
as though he had looked into the cool depths 
and mysterious far-withdrawn aisles of a 
temple. 

Gaunt, it will be seen, had the unspoiled 
imagination of a sailor. 


THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of * A Bedawin Captive,” etc. 


CHAPTER XII.—HOW THE ENGLISHMEN WERE DECOYED BY THE SPANISH GALLEON. 


тоок the first watch and Hal the second. 
He roused me again while the darkness 
was at its thickest. The fire had died down 
into glowing embers. Beyond the feeble 
ring of light thrown out by the red ashes I 
could see nothing, or next to nothing, only 
the shadowy outlines of the columnar trunks 
of the great forest trees. The spaces between 
them were like heavy curtains of impenetrable 
thickness, densely black and circling the 
glade like a pall. Hal lay down again and 
composed himself for unother hour’s rest. 
To and fro I paced softly, thinking about the 
men we had rescued; wondering who they 
were, how they had found their way here, 
and what was the cause of their present 
wretched condition; and trying to forecast 
the effect of their arrival upon the Acolhuans, 
and the difference their coming might make 
to Hal’s fortunes and my own. 
Whilst so engaged, I became aware of a 
rustling sound, and a low cry as of some 
uneasy forest creature, that immediately 
fixed my attention and set me listening with 
all the intensity of which I was capable. 
The sound came nearer, the cry was more 
distinct, when, just as I began to recognise 
something familiar in both, the creature 
sprang out of the darkness and rushed 
toward me. It was Vel, and Vel with the 
leash upon him. How had he found me? 
Why was the leash trailing upon the ground ? 
1 stooped down to him, smoothed his sleek 
oat and spoke a word of welcome; but, ere 
[ could secure the leash, he turned away 
ind began to trot back into the darkness. 
[ followed him. As I came to the edge of 
the glade where, between two huge trees, 
Vel had disappeared, a figure silently con- 
tonted me, causing me to start, and, with an 
xclamation, to lay my hand upon the hilt of 
my blade. 


“John!” whispered the figure. 

„ 'ecalco ! " said I, in the same subdued 
tone, and with a sigh of relief. * How came 
you here?“ 

“Through the darkness, John," and I 
knew that she was smiling, although I could 
not see her face. 

"But why? It was dangerous for you to 
come alone through the darkness." 

“То find you, John. No! It was not 
dangerous. I had Vel with me, only he 
sprang away just now and dragged the leash 
out of my hand. The fire guided moe, and, 
when the fire died down, Vel had scented 
your whereaoouts, so I had no difficulty in 
discovering you. But why are you here? 
And who are these ? " and she pointed to the 
prostrate forms about the fire. 

When she knew that they were my own 
countrymen, and that Hal and I had snatched 
them from the clutches of the Aztecs, she 
clapped her hands for joy; but her joy 
changed to pity as I described the state they 
were in, and that we had found it impossible 
to bring them on to the recess the evening 
before. As Vel purred against her skirts I 
secured the leash, and we went forward into 
the glade. She surveyed the group about 
the fire with deep commiseration. We then 
withdrew a few paces, seated ourselves, and 
waited for the dawn. When the first flush 
of it fell athwart the tree-tops, Hal joined 
us, and we discussed together the best means 
for the conveyance of the men to safe 
quarters. 

It was arranged that Tecalco should return. 
almost immediately, taking Vel with her, 
and explain to the paba what had occurred. 
To the proposal that I should go with her 
she would not consent. She stoutly main- 
tained that she had nothing to fear; the maize 
and cacao plantations were not far away—part 


of them, indeed, were between the glade 
and the recess—and Vel was the only com- 
panion she needed. Food would be sent up, 
Tecalco said; and she assured me that the 
раба would make all arrangements for the 
transport of the men, and that to please me 
he would welcome them right heartily, as well 
as because they would add to the defensive 
forces of the stronghold in case of ап attack 
either by the Aztecs or the Spaniards. 

She was gone ere the men awoke. Two 
of them, but two only, overcome by fatigue 
and the severity of their wounds, slept on; 
they were beyond awaking by any earthly 
voice or touch, and our first sad task that 
morning was to lay them reverently to rest 
under the wide-spreading branches of a 
giant cedar on the edge of the glade. Their 
graves were deep, as deep as we could dig 


them, that their wasted remains might not 


be molested by the prowling beasts of the 
forest or the bare-necked birds of the moun- 
tains. Hal, moved by the sight, raised his 
cap, and, without a word of warning, began 
to recite what he could remember of the 
committal part of the service for the burial 
of the dead, slowly and sonorously, but not 
without blunders, like a rough chaplain, 
drawing from us at the close of his few and 
broken words a chorus of solemn Amens; 
and, when we had filled up the graves, we 
smoothed the surface of the ground, and 
swept over it the cedar-needles, sprinkled 
with cones, that the place might appear as 
if it had not been disturbed at all. One 
of the men, however, marked the spot by 
cutting a cross on the bark of the tree, and 
the first letter of each man’s name, one on 
either side; and, if the tree survives, the 
letters and the cross remain there until this 
day. 

Towards the middle of the morning 
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Association Football.—- I. An Unlucky Touch.” 


Cacama arrived with а number of Indian 
followers. When the men heard them they 
drew together, and as they caught sight of 
them advancing beneath the trees they 
assumed a posture of defence. So accus- 
tomed to the attacks of the Indians had 
they become that their movements were 
almost mechanical. Their only thought was 
that the Aztecs were returning to finish the 
work of the preceding day. 

We soon dispelled their fears. The 
Indians made use of our fire, blowing the 
embers into a white heat, to prepare for the 
famishing company a plentiful supply of the 
nourishing cacao drink which they called 
chocolatl ; they served it bot, whipped intoa 
froth, and flavoured with vanilla; and they 
vied with each other in their kindly treat- 
ment of the men—a new experience for them. 
They distributed the sweet maize bread 
which they had brought with them, and fruit 


— a 


in small quantities, pressing the men to eat, 
and even helping the weakest of them by 
placing the food between their lips; and, 
when the meal was over, the change in the 


men's appearance was wonderful to see. 


The way-worn, dejected. look bad fallen 
away from them as if by magic; they had 
become quite cheerful in their demeanour ; 
they chatted and laughed with each other, 
and with Hal and me, and tried to make the 
Indians understand bow thankful they were 
by winks, and nods, and smiles, and the 
poking of the finger, and the gentle rubbing 
of the palm across the region where the food 
was accomplishing its reviving work. 

Among the Indians were a score or more 
of tamanes, specially sent by the paba, and 
equipped with stretchers for the conveyance 
of those of the men who were unable to walk. 
These tamanes had been a very numerous 
body in the old days. Carefully trained- for 
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their work, long-limbed and muser- 
lar, they were ready to tackle any 
kind of burden, and if needs be w, 
carry it from one end of the country 
to the other. It was by their һер. 
that the Spaniards had brough: 
their guns across the plains, up 
through the mountain defiles, ani 
into the Valley of Mexico. Th: 
service was not regarded as dis 
honourable. [п the settlement 
both of the Aztecs and the Acol.. 
huans there were a few descendants | 
of the famanes who yet earned ther 
livelihood as burden-bearers. Small 
ав the settlements were, they were 
reflections of what the country had 
been. The people kept to the oid 
ways. Д 

With the help of the famanes we 
were soon on the move. The nex. 
of our coming had spread not only 
among the people of the recess, but 
also among the residents in the 
plantations. Аз we left the forest 
they joined us, gathered behind u: 
or ran &longside, and turned ош 
advance into an excited and boister. 
ous procession. By the time we 
reached the bridge we were quik 
a large company. The upper and 
farther edge of the barranca wi: 
lined with spectators. It was lk 
a triumphal entry in a small war. 
The men were amazed at the: 
reception— amazed also at the ap 
pearance of the place into whien 
they were being borne. I looked 
for the paba, but he was nowher 
to be seen; neither could I se. 
Teculco ; but every preparation bad 
been made for the comfort of the 
men. They were housed not far 
from the bridge, and within a fev 
paces of Cacama’s dwelling ; ver: 
similar to Cacama's, too, was th: 
place provided for them, only the 
outbuilding was larger, and th: 
quarters were more spacious witbit 
the rock itself. 

Аз soon аз the men were settle! 
the paba glided in, not by way o- 
the outbuilding, but through som: 
secret passage communicating witi 
the interior of the cave. He passe: 
from couch to couch, slowly, silent». 
examining the men's wounds, per- 
sonally dressing the most sever. 
and leaving the others to the car 
of his attendants. When all the 
wounds had been dressed, food wa: 
doled out in small quantities. and 
the men were left in semi-darkness 
to sleep if they could. Orders were 
given that they should not be dis 
turbed. 

Three times in the course of the 
dar the paba visited them. The sleepless 
were fed at frequent intervals. The sleepec 
were left to their repose. Two of the wors 
cases were specially dealt with. These, on 
the third visit of the paba, were removed 10 
separate cells in the outbuilding; a potion 
was given them which threw them into 5 
deep sleep; through the night, and the nex 
day, and the following night, and well оп 
into the morning of the day after, they slep, 
and then awoke with a hunger upon them 
which it seemed impossible to satisfy. Ther 
five companions were already up and aboat. 
cultivating the acquaintance of the Acolhuan: 
and inspecting the recess with curious eves: 
they had discarded their old garments fut 
Indian attire, and laughed at each other & 
behold the transformation; and it wouid 
have been difficult for a stranger to recat- 
Nise them for the same men whom we hal 
rescued from the Aztecs а few days before. , 


The тап who had questioned me in the 
glade was one of the five, and proved to 
be the sailing-master, Michael Pascoe of 
Bristol, preserved by great good-fortune for 
our own deliverance when the time came for 
us to set our faces fairly toward home. То 
him we told our story. Very attentively he 
listened, nodding his head gravely, and oc- 
casionally interrupting with an inquiry that 
showed him to be a man of keen intelligence. 
The situation in which we were placed he 
grasped immediately. He was delighted to 
hear that we should be able to supply the 
company with firearms. In a stronghold 
like the recess, so easily capable of defence, 
he thought that, barring treachery, we 
should have very little difficulty in keeping 
the Aztecs at bay; and the Spaniards, if 
they found the place, would have to come in 
force to take it. As to Cacama’s couriers, 
and the news that they might bring of an 
English vessel in the offing—that 
he would think about. ‘There might 
be some other and quicker method 
of securing a passage home. 

We told him that the Spaniards 
cho had come down the barranca 
had been drawn toward the place by 
„ rumour that the Indians were in 
possession of very considerable 
Treasure; but we thought it inad- 
visable, for the present at any rate, 
© tell him that the greater part of 
he treasure was hidden in the body 
f the equine god. Not that we 
nistrusted the sailing-master—we 
vad both formed an excellent opinion 
f him from the very first; but we 
ould not be sure of all the men. 
t that day, to most men, English 
< well as Spanish, treasure was 
vhat blood is to a tiger, rousing a 
ахаіоп in them that would brook 
either interference nor delay. ‘They 
came simply mad with the scent 
f it, and were changed thereby 
rom men into demons; and Hal 
ind I felt it was safer for us all 
о keep this secret locked up in our 
wn breasts. 

From Michael Pascoe we learned 
iow he, and the men who were with 
im, sadly reduced in numbers, 
ame to be in the wretched plight 
n which we found them. Fifty-four 
ouls were they when they sailed 
ut of the Avon. They had a stout 
exsel under them, by name the 
ireyhound, well found in arms and 
rovisions and bales of merchandise, 
tted out partly by certain mer- 
hants of Bristol city and partly 
у the men who had joined in the 
xpedition. In high hopes of a 
rusperous voyage, they had swept 
ito the Severn and down the 
hannel, sailing, as was the wont 
f vessels in those days, and, for the 
latter of that, in these in which 
am writing, first to the African 
vast, there to pick up blacks for the 
lantations, and after that across 
ie great sea to the islands of the 
rest. I never had any heart myself 
ır the traffic in the thick-lipped, : 
oolly-pated negroes, taken by force 
om their own country, often 
ough after hard fighting, or ca- 
led by soine pretence of trading 
pon the deck of the vessel and then 
iddenly clapped into the hold. 
oney is made by it, I know, and 
me men whom I esteem, and with 
lite easy consciences, kidnap these 
Xple. carry them saway, and sell 
iem in the Indies, where work is 
ven them to do that would speedily 
l men of our own colour. As for 
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me, I have had nothing to do with it, being 
answerable to the Almighty for the conscience 
He has given me, although I might have 
joined in such-like ventures, and doubled the 
money I put into them, again and again. 
The Greyhound secured a cargo of more than 
one hundred blacks, turned her bows to the 
west, and in thirty-two days after leaving the 
coast of Guinea came within view of the 
island of Dominique, where the master 
hoped to dispose of about the half of 
them. 

Not for the transport of negroes only, nor 
for legitimate trade with the people of the 
Indies, had they sailed, but also with the 
intention of snapping up some Spanish 
galleon when the blacks were got rid of, and 
filling their hold with the treasure. For 
this reason had they come forth well armed, 
and with a complement of men more than 
suflicient, as they thought, to capture any 
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Spanish galleon they might chance to 
meet. 

While they were yet some leagues distant 
from .Dominique, and to the southward of 
that island, they sighted ahead of them, and 
between them and the land, a goodly. ship 
sailing westward, and evidently bound either 
for Cuba or New Spain. A consultation was 
held by the leaders of the expedition as to 
whether it would be wise to attack her or to 
let her go. The minor part, and the more 
cautious, old hands mainly, were for letting 
her go, because, as they said, they had the 
negroes to sel!, and they could not find room 
(ог the treasure until the hold was clear of 
them; neither could they sell them in 
Spanish ports if it became known that the 
Greyhound had destroyed a galleon by the 
way; moreover, the ship was outward bound, 
and there might be nothing in her worth the 
taking. Nothing, however, would suit the 
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more turbulent spirits, who were younger men, 
and inexperienced, but a brush with the Dons. 
They averred that it was too good a chance 
to lose. The galleon might be gathering 
treasure among the islands, and if they 
allowed her to slip away they might miss 
her altogether. Little was better than 
none. And they would run the risk of 
selling the negroes. And so it was decided 
by the majority that they should crowd on 
all sail, bear down upon the Spaniard, clear 
her out, and scuttle and sink her. 

The Greyhound, 80 named because of her 
length, and slimness, and swiftness, gained 
rapidly upon the galleon, as well she might, 
for the stately Spanish vessel, rising high 
above the tide, spread not an extra stitch of 
canvas nor altered her course by а single 
hair's-breadth. She moved on as if unaware 
of the dog which had scented and was now 
following her, or else in contempt of so 
small a foe. As the Englishmen came up 
with her, and read her name above the 
gilded galleries along her stern, Nombre de 
Dios, greatly surprised were they to findthat 
not a single man showed himself, and that 
the guns were silent and apparently deserted. 

Here was a strange thing—a moving ship, 
with sails trimmed to catch the light breeze, 
spic and span as if just fresh from the 
hurbour, and not a soul visible upon her 
spars, or over her bulwarks, or beside her 
guns, or anywhere about her; and yet from 
her mast-head, and over the high stern galler- 
ies, hung the flag of Castile. From the time 
they sighted her until now not a sign of life 
had they seen beyond the fact that she was 
moving, and that she kept to her course. 
She rode high in the water, and towered so 
far above the Greyhound, that the deck 
along her waist was completely hidden ; fore 
and aft the decks were partially visible, but 
they were empty, and yet аз trim as they 
could be; if she were deserted, as she 
appeared to be, then the helm was securely 
lashed, for the rudder swayed not, and the 
wind was so light and favourable that she 
nodded gently to the swell of the sea, and 
sailed on slowly, silently, majestically, as if 
the gaping Englishmen were unworthy of 
the slightest attention. 

The younger men of the Greyhound were 
clamorous to board the Spaniard, and dis- 
cover, if possible, why she had: been 
nbandoned, or, if not abandoned, why the 
Dons, notwithstanding their presence, re- 
mained silent and invisible. And up they 
would have gone, there and then, but for 
the sailing-muster, who deterred them by two 
words—one “ plague," the other “treachery.” 
Certainly the Nombre de Dios did not look 
like a plague-stricken ship. No unpleasant 
odour troubled their nostrils as they sailed 
beside her. Still,, she might be, and they 
might not perceive it; and, if she were; the 
best service they could render both tó them- 
selves and to others would be to set her well 
alight and let her burn down to the brine. 

At the very mention of the word “ plague ” 
the men shuddered and grew pale, and those 
who had been the readiest to board the 
vessel now hung back afraid to venture. 
Almost any hazard they were ready to take, 
but not that. So fell a foe was a million 
times worse than the Spaniard. Still, plague 
might not be the cause of the deadly quiet- 
ness of the vessel, nor of the fact that she 
seemed to be unmanned, deserted, alone. 
This latter might only be a clever ruse to 
tempt them aboard in unwary fashion, 
and take them at a disadvantage; for the 
Spaniards, supposing that they were hidden 
in the vessel, must have known by the way 
the Greyhound had swept up to them'that а 
fight was inevitable. 

Michael Pascoe, the sailing-master, ad- 
vised that they should rouse the Nombre 
de Dios, if she could be roused, by sending 
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a couple of shots into her, and, in case there 
was no response, that then the half of the 
men of the Greyhound should board her, 
and find out why she was so fast asleep. 
This was agreed to. The guns were ready, 
having been prepared for action while the 
Greyhound was racing toward the galleon ; 
immediately, therefore, one of them boomed 
out, and sent the splinters flying from the 
under-gallery of the poop; but not a soul 
appeared; the bark and snap of the 
Greyhound at the heels of this stately 
traveller were altogether unheeded. With 
a turn of the helm the Greyhound glided 
slantwise from her position astern until 
she commanded the starboard side of 
the silent ship. Then she barked again, 
and bit deeply, the ball hopping through one 
of the portholes, and emashing the timbers 
of the lower deck. Still there was no 
reply. Upon receiving the second shot, the 
Nombre de Dios wavered slightly, and hung 
for & second or so upon her course, but, 
recovering herself, she resumed her steady 
progress as if nothing had happened. 

The signal was given for boarding. 
Twenty-six men—rather more than half of 
the forces of the Greyhound, for some had 
died since leaving Bristol and others had 
fallen in the capture of the negroes— were 
told off for this purpose. The Greyhound 
was laid close alongside; with blades 
between their teeth and pikes and muskets 
across their shoulders, the men clambered 
into the waist of the galleon and disap- 
peared from view. The sound of their 
hurrying feet, and of the wild halloing of 
their voices, came down to their fellows in 
the Greyhound clearly at first, and then 
fainter as they penetrated to the lower deck 
and burst into the empty cabins. Suddenly, 
however, and without warning, everything 
was changed. Muskets were discharged, 
pikes rattled, swords clashed, sickening 
blows were dealt by men who had no time 
to re-load, but swung their muskets by the 
barrels in readier defence; there was a 
great hubbubof trampling feet and desperate 
outeries, all proceeding from the lower deck; 
and the whilom silent vessel was turned into 
a veritable pandemonium. 

The men who had remained behind 
scarcely knew what to mnke of it, nnd before 
it dawned upon them that their companions 
were hard beset, probably by many times 
their number, two of the guns of the Nombre 
de Dios belched their iron contents clean 
ncross the deck of the Greyhound, one 
chain-shot severing the mainmast and 
another passing through the after-cabin and 
well-nigh shattering it to pieces. They were 
fairly taken in the trap which the Spaniards 
had laid for them. But they were not 
inclined to succumb without a terrible 
struggle. A dozen of them pulled them- 
selves up and scrambled through the port- 
holes, rushing into the unequal fray, for, 
as they feared, their fellows were sadly out- 
numbered. The retreat to the upper deck 
was cut off by a barricade which the 
Spaniards had thrown across the top of the 
gangway, and which was now held by two- 
score men or more, all armed to the teeth. 
There was nothing for it but to fight it out 
where they were, or else to tumble through 
the portholes back again into the Greyhound. 
Even there the fight would have been unequal, 
for, by the loss of her mainmast, she was 
seriously disabled, and could not easily sheer 
away from her adversary. Her guns were 
not idle. The few remaining men pounded 
the Spaniard right heartily, low down in the 
hull, where the shots were sure to have a 
deadly effect; and, after all, they might 
have shaken themselves free, if an unlooked- 
for incident had not silenced their guns, 
spread dismay: among them, and completed 
their discomfiture. 


The better to preserve the health of the ° 


negroes, and so to secure a higher price fer 
them when they placed them in the market. 
they had not put gyves upon them all, bui 
allowed some of them a certain freedom of 


movement within the hold. For the same, 


reason they had also partially removed tle 
hatches, lest they should be stifled in the 
close and heated atmosphere. When the 
fight began the negroes were forgotten. Tie 
sound of the guns startled them, the din «і 
the fray excited them; a ferment of wii 
emotions, quickened by the chance of liberty, 
worked through this pent-up human mass: 


and, rapidly coming to a head, the negros , 


burst forth, pell-mell, upon the deck of tt. 
Greyhound, und threw themselves upon the. 
owners. So few were they that they wer 
soon overpowered. Elated with their succes». 
the blacks began to climb into the рае. 
Such of the Englishmen as were nct а!гевіу 
cut down had gathered in a knot on the star- 
board side of the lower deck and were d. 
fending themselves there with a bulla; 
tenacity. But when the blacks crept in 
through the portholes behind them, they 
were scared, and broke and fled; and tke 
fight was over. 

The Spaniards drove back the naked ard 
weaponless negroes into the Greyhinii. 
The surviving Englishmen were disaru:4 
and ironed and confined in the galleon. 4 
working crew was placed aboard the prize, 
and, taking her in tow, the Nombre de Ds 
proceeded to Cuba. There was a grit 
demand for blacks in the island, and w: 
cargo fetched high prices—enough to ри 
the galleon into good repair, and to leave a 
substantial sum for the victors ; and. wit: 
the prisoners still aboard, Don Lorenzo i 
Henriquez, the commander of the Ni 
de Dios, sailed for the port of St. John & 
Ullua, or, ss it is sometimes called, Vers 
Cruz, in New Spain. 

There the Englishmen were imprisor: i. 
and there, and on the galleon previou-'s. 
several of them died of their wonnds. Tl: 
were treated moderately well, but kept n 
close confinement, awaiting the decision ot 
the Governor of Mexico as to what shoud 
be done with them. After some consider- 
able delay, an order came down from the С ir 
of Mexico that they were to be taken thit: 
and handed over to the tender mercies ‹! 
the Holy Office. Of all things, this was wia 
the Englishmen dreaded most. Exquisite 
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cruel were the tender mercies of these 


hcoded inquisitors. To cause them to for- 
swear their religion they knew that the: 
would be put to nameless tortures, and son: 
of them would be sure to be burnt at te 
stake. They resolved, therefore, whatever 
the cost might be, that they would elude ti 
escort during their journey inland, and tis: 
they would hide themselves in the moun. 
tains until an opportunity came for them to 
get clear away. Weaponless as they wera 
weakened by wounds and imprisonment ax 
scarcity of food, reduced in numbers te 
thirty or less, they could not hope to over- 
power the escort; it would be as much 2: 
they could do to slip out of their hands. 

By their submissive conduct they hi 
all suspicion until they were well into ::‹ 
high passes ; then, one dark night, they fi. 
Secretly, but rapidly, they crept off one it 
one. Some were lost in the darkness, and 
some were re-taken, for a hue and ery wis 
raised before they had all vanished : nine- 
teen of them gathered in the dawn, and 
pushed their way into the mountain fast. 
nesses, where they could defy pursuit ari 
rest in tolerable security. 

Day by day, and week by week tler 
wandered westward, their numbers thinred 
by-famine and disease, by the eating ? 
poisonous fruits, by exposure to the bili if, 
cold of the higher altitudes, by the attac 
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A FORTNIGHT ago (I confess it was stupid) 

I gave a nice whistle to Peter and Clare, 

And ever since then they have “tooted” and “tooted ” 
In musie that's more than I'm able to bear. 

For Peter gets up ere the lark from the stubble 
Has merrily mounted to sing in the skies, 

And rouses me quickly to sorrow and trouble 

. А long time before I intended to rise. 


Dee 


^N 


d 
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He pipes in the passage, he pipes on the landing, 
And, under my window, he pipes on the lawn; 
His fondness for noise there is no understanding, 
For Peter keeps on when my breath would te gone. 
And when he grows weary, another behind him 
Is waiting to pipe the monotonous air; 
For just when I hope it is over, I find him 
Presenting the beautiful whistle to Clare. 
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Then gaily she blows it all over the garden, 
Where tulips are red and the hollyhock grows. 

Oh, great is the rumpus I'd joyfully pardon, 
But this one will nowhere allow me repose. 

From dawn unto dark have they “ tooted ” and “tooted,” 
And when I'm asleep it will follow me there. 

And that's why I say I was certainly stupid 

To give а nice whistle to Peter and Clare. 
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of Indians, by the weariness and fatigue of 
continuous travel, and by the depressing 
heart-sickness of their seemingly hopeless 
condition, until passing between the two 
great mountains of Orizaba and Popacata- 
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рей, they descended into the forest-clad 
slopes where the Aztecs, but for our timely 
intervention, would have carried away the 
miserable remnant and offered them in 
sacrifice to their bloodstained deity. Of 


the fifty-four who sailed out с 

only seven remained. 
Such was the tale told us by' 
Pascoe of this unfortunate expeditior 
(To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF 


ROLLINSON AND I: 


By W. E. Cute, 


A SUMMER TERM. ] 


Author of “ The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” “ Mortimer's Marrow,” Hr. Hernes Hallucination,” etc. 


HE friendship 


between Rol- 
linson and 
myself had 
commenced in a 


rather curious way. 
About a year earlier, 
during holidays, my 
pater had come 
upon в couple of 
humorous sketches 
of himself, which I 
had done in an idle 
moment. He had 
eonsidered them 
rather good, and 
had insisted upon 
my restarting my 
abandoned drawing 
lessons by joining 
the Art Class at 
Berrough as soon as 
І went back. This 
class was a rather 
select one, and was 
presided over by 
Foreman, one of the 
masters at the Ley- 
bourne Science and 
Art Schools. I had 
been in the class 
little more than half 
a term, when Rollin- 
son also joined it. 
It seemed that he had a very decided gift for 
drawing, and some of his work had somehow 
got into Foreman's way. The art master was 
an enthusiast, and wanted to know why 
Rollinson hadn't been placed under him for 
tuition. Learning that he was only в County 
Scholar, with a crusty old uncle who wouldn't 
pay for extras, he had interviewed Crockford 
and had offered to give him the regular lessons 
'ee of charge. ЖЕ? 
: Маш о one had offered any objection, 
and so Rollinson and I had met at closer 
uarters than ever before, though he had been 
in the Fifth for some time. Опе day, while 
we were at work, I happened to take parti- 
cular notice of him as he sat before me—a 
rather smallish fellow, with а clear brown 
skin and curly hair. Without knowing why, 
J then passed over to him в sketch of Fore- 
man's head, which I had just done on а slip 
of paper. He smiled when he saw it, and 
in а few minutes replied by passing over 
another sketch of the master’s head, as it 
appeured from the other side. When the 
class was dismissed, I spoke to him. 

„ That of your's wes good," I said. “It 
didn't take you long, either." | 

u I'm afraid I didn't get the expression ав 
well ag you did," he answered quietly. 

That was the beginning, but afterwards 
things moved quickly. In a week we were 
quite chummy, much to the astonishment 
and disgust of some in our form, and by the 
end of the term we were “ав thick as 


* c, e had considered 
them rather good.’ 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER II.—OUR MR. HEWFTT. 


thieves," as Waldron said oniy half play- 
fully. At the end of the previous Christmas 
Term, Rollinson had secured the first prize in 
the Art Class, leaving me the second ; and 
my people at home rallied me so much on 
having been beaten, that I felt obliged to 
show them what kind of fellow Rollinson 
was. He had spent three days of the Easter 
vacation with us at Huxtable, where the 
mater had taken to him at once, while the 
pater, much to my delight, had declared that 
he was “ a really gentlemanly little fellow“; 
and we had agreed that when we returned to 
Berrough he should share with me the study 
to which I had become entitled on Brian's 
move into the upper division. 

I should say, however, that every advance 
of this kind had to be made by me. Rollin- 
son often reminded me by his manner, 
though never in words, that he was only “a 


— 
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County Cad"; and to reassure him I had 
loudly and often denounced the policy of 
Fielding and his party. And here I may as 
well make clear what all this County Scholar 
business was. 

Our school, Berrough College, had been 
founded and endowed by the last Lord 
Berrough, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. It appears that in the course of 
time some of the founder's wishes had been 
lost sight of, and in 1894 the new County 
Council's attention had been directed to this 
matter. There had been a good deal of talk, 
which had ended in a proper legal inquiry 
and a printed report; and the result was, 
first, that the County Council had to appoint 
three representatives on the Board of Manage- 
ment, and, in the second place, that room 
and free education should be found in this 
‘school for the sons of gentlemen " for at 
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l passed him over a sketch.” 


least five poor boys annually. who H 
tinguished themselves in some ele 
school or schools within the сопу; 
whose interests might be served (mg 
opinion of their friends) by a further gg 
years’ course of study within the wal 
such a school as Berrough. They; 
have passed the highest standard роз 
the school they had attended, and s JE 
application must be made on their beige 
some responsible person, such as the Ши 
of their parish. These applications & 
before а special sub-committee, which 
full powers; and then the five candids 
who survived the ordeal of selection Me 
passed on to take their chances. 
Naturally, this change had caused 
deal of stir in some quarters. Sem 
parents had withdrawn their sons from й 
school, and others had talked about da 
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80: but those who had left had nora 
missed for the old school always ha 
vacancies than applications. M | 
wise enough to take the thing 83 М 
did, with а smile and а shake of the di 
* The five won't hurt the two hund E 
fifty,“ he had said in his easy n 
I'm sorry for the five.” And he чн ) 
felt more sorry if he had he..rd thé SER 
and intentions of some in the school. ja 
the fellows expected generally vag 
tingent of ragamuffins, and, of co ir | 
only way to treat them was to put 4 
the cricket-field pond and then sep 
home again. 

Nothing of that kind had taken PE 
The Head had given a gentle hint a hee 
eyes were open, and that there wo im " 
room at Berrough for any person 1 


not care to fall in with the new onu 
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Joys of Winter. 


(Drawn Jor the * Boy's Own Paper" by CECIL SCRUBY.) 
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things. Then the Sclection Committee had 
done its work with care, and had passed in a 
group of fellows who, as we soon found out, 
would have done credit to nny school. They 
were not babies, either, and soon showed 
that for the most part they could take care 
of themselves. All were over fourteen, while 
Wason, the eldest, was nearer sixteen, and 
big for his age. Rollinson, too, was over 
fifteen when he came; ‘and as he had re- 
ceived lessons in classics from the clergyman 
at Tedhampton who had taken an interest in 
his ease, he went straight into the Upper 
Fourth. 

This kind of thing had made a difference, 
and no one had said a word about the pond 
afterwards. The worst that could be done 
to Wason was to call him “ Figs," because 
he was the son of a small grocer; but as 
nicknames were common enough at Berrough, 
even Wason himself could not object to that. 
During the last term, however, there had 
been something like a revival of the old 
ngitation, caused by the rumour that another 
group of the aliens would be coming in 
September. This had been started chiefly 
hy Fielding, of the Sixth, backed up by two 
prefects. Bazshaw and Webb, who were rather 
under his influence.  Fielding's father, as 
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'! Aren't you about tired of looking at your 
own name? 


everybody knew, was & major-general, so it 
was felt that he had some cause of complaint. 
He had been joined by quite à number in 
the school of the same opinion as himself, 
who had entered into a kind of general 
understanding never to speak & single word 
to any County Cad, under any cireumstances 
whatever. This movement might have been 
dangerous if the other prefects had supported 
it, but somehow they didn't seem to notice it 
at all. As for Playne, he showed openly that 
he was ngainst it, while the County Cads 
seemed quite unharmed by it. Wason, who 
was really & decent fellow, was actually 
heard to say in public that he “didn’t care a 
fig ! 2] 

Such was the state of things at the begin- 
ning of this summer term, when I took 
Rollinson in to share my study and when 
that remarkable notice appeared upon the 
Headmaster's board. And now I return to 
my history at the point where I left off. 

I kept my idea before me that night until 
some time after the hall clock had struck 
twelve, as I have already said, and then I 
forgot all about it until I woke next morn- 
ing. Dut even then it was my own, and I 
kept it close all through the long talk which 
took place when Rollinson and I got together. 
The spirit which had brought him into my 
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cubicle in the night had sobered a good deal 
by the morning; but he hadn't changed his 
mind. He was not quite so excited, but he 
seemed even more determined. 

“It’s not a bit of good being afraid of a 
thing," he said, “and everyone has got a 
fair chance in an open competition. For 
one thing, no one knows exactly what the 
subject will be; for another thing, an essay 
is an affair you can work up for. Don't you 
think во?” 

“ Rather!" I said. Why, I've heard of 
cases where the prize has gone in very queer 
directions, simply because the subject 
happened to suit the chap who was trying in 
the back seat." 

So we talked it over. But what about 
you, old man?“ he asked at last. “You're 
going in for this yourself." 

“ Oh, yes," I said; of course I am." 

“ And here you've been talking only of my 
feeble chances! What a mokeI am! But 
you won't mind my having a try? 

That was just like Rollinson— always 
& bit backward, and too much afraid of 
treading on other people's toes. I 
laughed. 

„Oh,“ I said, “I mind awfully. Don't 
I look like it?" Then, secing that he 
was inclined to be serious, I told him 
the truth. 

“ТІ teil you whai,” I said. "If you 
got this prize it would be just the same to 
me as if I got it myself. And now let us 
get along to the schoolroom.“ 

In those words, if he had only known, 

I had offered him my secret. Of course 
he couldn't see it, but it was there all the 
same. Even the plain surface meaning, 
however, pleased him а good deal, and 
his pleasure lasted until some one else 
disturbed it. 

It was just after breakfast now, nnd 
the whole school was gathered in the big 
hall. The Head was always in the habit 
of saying “a few words" to us in public 
on the morning after our return from 
holidays, before we took to falling into 
place for the newterm. These few words 
were much the same, as & rule, but it 
would have been hardly the thing to begin 
the term without them. 

When we got to the schoolroom we 
found the room pretty well full. At such 


times as this, the Sixth and Fifth gene . 


rally got grouped about the fireplaces, if it 
was winter, or occupied the desks nearest 
the Head's platform if it was summer. 
To-day they were mostly in the desks, 
but there was a group of three or four 
standing round the notice-board. In ono 
corner of the room, Mr. Radley was speaking 
to Mr. Ward, and in another Mr. Hewett 
was going through his own desk. The other 
masters would probably come in later, just 
before Mr. Crockford himself. 

It was the group around the notice-board 
that took my eye. Here,” I said, “ let’e 
go апа have another look at that paper." 

We went over together. Just before we 
reached the place the group dispersed and 
went off, so that we had the board to our- 
selves. It was then that something hap- 
pened—something very unpleasant at the 
time, and something that came back to my 
memory afterwards. 

We had read the prize notice once, and 
were just starting it again, when somebody 
made а joke over in the Fifth-form seats. 
It must have been а good one, for a whole 
group of fellows joined in the laugh that 
followed. It rang out above all the other 
talk, and left quite a hush behind it. Every- 
body looked up to see where it came 
from. 

One of those who looked was Mr. Hewett. 
He was the senior master in the room at the 
time, so of course things were in his charge: 


But, by the time he looked, the noise had 
ceased, and the Fifth were sitting as innocent 
and peaceable as possible. It was of very 
little use to make a fuss with them, so 
Hewett turned his attention elsewhere. 

Elsewhere happened to be by the notiee- 
board. Now there were very few fellows 
who managed to hit it off with Hewett, апа 
Rollinson was not among those few. In fact, 
it took anyone во long to find out that there 
was &nything better in the second master 
than sourness апа sarcasm, that most of us 
hadn't found it out at all. Hewett was 
rather small and thin, with & face that re- 
minded us in a small way of Mephistopheles ; 
he spoke with & drawl, and his voice was 
nasal and harsh. 

* Rollinson ! " he said. 

From his tone, everyone could see that 


Hewett was on the war-path. Rollinson 
turned and looked at him. 
* What are you doing there? Aren't you 


about tired of lcoking at your own name? ” 
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The sneering way in which he said it was 
worse than the words. It happened that 
Rollinson's name really was on the board, as 
head of the drawing-class at the end of the 
last term. E | 

"[ wasn't looking at it," said my chum, 
with his face on fire. | 

But Hewett seldom took апу notice of a 
remark like that when he was set on having 
his вау. He simply gave а sour kind of 
smile, and went on: | | 

“It is a very fascinating occupation, no 
doubt. But you had better go to your place 
now." 

Then he turned back to his desk, and we 
moved off to our places. Rollinson was in а 
way. ; 

„Isn't he a nice fellow!” said Marks, as 
soon as we sat down. Fancy saying a thing 
like that!” 

“He's got a tongue like a file,” put in 
Brian ; and then Heald spoke : 

“I know one name that he has looked at 
a good many times lately himself, anyhow. 
It's the name of Stephen Hewett, w.4."" 

©“м.А.?” said Comley. “Hes a ma. 
That's how it’s down on the Prospectus." 

" No doubt," answered Heald, but it 
won't. be put) down like that agnin. I 
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heard during the holidays that he'd taken 
his m.a.” 

Heald generally knew pretty well what he 
was talking about, and it turned out after. 
wards that he was right. But before we had 
time to discuss it further, Mr. Roche and 
Mr. Miller came in, which was & sign that 
the Head would soon turn up with his 
"few words.” And in a few minutes he 
made his appearance. 

There's one thing I'll always remember, I 
believe, even when other schoolday matters 
have been forgotten, and that is the wav Mr. 
Crockford came in to school on the first 
morning after holidays. We knew his step 
as he came down the stone corridor, and, as 
it was heard, the noise of talking gradually 
died away. Then through the open door he 
came, with & parcel of books under his left 
arm and his gown swinging out behind him. 
There was generally a little bit of a smile 
upon his face at such times us that, and as 
he came in а& the door he would take otf his 
cap and hold it in his hand until he reached 
the platform. This was in acknowledgment 
of the storm of clapping and checring that 
broke out as soon as he was seen, and lasted 
until he reached his own place. Once on 
his platform and behind his desk he would 
spend a few seconds in putting on his cap 
and arranging his little parcel of books in 
front of him. Then he would look up, and 
we would see that the smile upon his face 
was distinct and unmistakable; but after 
that he would raise his hand for quiet, and 
the noise would gradually dic away into 
silence. 

It happened in just that way to-day. 
When the noise had ceased, ke looked round 
as if to see whether all the old faces were 
there to meet him. Then he began his“ few 
words.“ 

„Boys,“ he said. (Crockford always called 
us boys.“ A cousin of mine goes to a 
school now where the Head always addresses 
his pupils as “ young gentlemen," and treats 
them as * boys." At Berrough, the Head called 
us“ boys and treated us as young gentle- 
men.") * Boys, I am sincerely glad to meet 
so many of you in this schoolroom once more. 
I trust that you have all enjoyed your 
holidays. I also trust that during this term 
we shallall work together, both in the school- 
rooms and in the fields, to keep up the good 
name of the school." (Cheers.) 

Mr. Crockford looked round again, and 
nodded. He had reached the end of his 
“ few words.” 

" You will now go to your places," he said. 
“The Fifth and Sixth forms English will 
stay here.“ 

Аз soon as he had finished, some classes 
took their places in the far corners of the 
room, and others trooped out to the different 
class-rooms. We of the Fifth and Sixth 
English closed together, just ns we always 
did for the first half-hour after the “few 
words"; for in that half-hour it was the 
Head's custom to say another few words 
about the work of the term, and the Fifth 
and Sixth English used the same text-bcoks. 
It was frequently the Head's custom to take 
the classes himself, and this was especially 
the case in literature and grammar, 
Crockford's strong point being the English 
language, from the very beginning. Moore 
had once happened upon a copy of “ Notes and 
Queries," and had found the Head's name at 
the end of a note on Anglo-Saxon Roots. 


He had brought the copy back to school with ` 


him, and the things we saw in that note had 
almost made our hair stand on end. 

We wondered whether he would say any- 
thing more about the great prize. Of course 
young Tuttiett's story was all over the school 

y this time, but there was still а good deal 
of doubt about its truth. ‘So, when the 
Head had finished with history and turned 
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to geography, there was & good deal of stir 
among us. And, sure enough, when he came 
to South Africa he paused, and looked over 
at the notice-board. 

“ By the way," he said. ‘I suppose you 
have all read the notice of the special 
prize.” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered two or three together. 

“It is given," said the Head, “by a 
gentleman who has been successful in 
South Africa. It is his idea that this com- 
petition will encourage some of you to make 
particular study of а land which is likely to 
play ап important part in the history of the 
British Empire. Any of you who think of 
going in that direction will do well to enter 
for the prize." 

Once more he looked us over, half. 
curiously, half-thoughtfully. Then he pre- 
pared to go on to another subject, but that 
was not at all what any of us wanted. He 
badn't said anything yet аз to the value 
of the prize. So Playne,- who was always 
the spokesman of the Sixth, because he was 
also captain of the school, put in a word 
just in time. 

„Please, sir," he said innocently, ‘ may 
we know what the prize is to be?” 

Mr. Crockford smiled. It seemed to me 
that he had marked our eagerness and was 
thinking how he should deal with it. 

“That,” he replied, “is what the winner 
vill discover, all in good time." 

“And are we all to sit for it, sir? " asked 
Playne, going quite as far as was safe. He 
was thinking of the words, boys drawn 
from the Fifth ard Sixth English forms." 

Mr. Crockford smiled. Well, I hope I 


shall have no reason to deprive any one of 
you of this great opportunity. 
get on with our work." 
With that he definitely closed the subject. 
„It's quite plain that Tuttiett’s story is a 


Now let us 
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true one," said Waldron afterwards, as wi 
went out. “The prize is so large tha 
he’s afraid the work would be upset if it 
value were made public. So he's going tc 
keep it quiet-—officially.”’ 

Everybody else seemed much of the same 
opinion. It wasn’t simply that Tuttiett had 
told a certain story with every appearance of 
truth except on one particular point—the 
important thing was that the Head had had 
a chance of contradicting Tuttiett on that 
one particular point, and had failed to do it. 

“ It looks like it," I agreed, pausing as we 
reached my study door. All the same, it's 
a queer business." 

Waldron nodded. * By the way," he said 
suddenly. Rollinson is with you in here, 
isn't he? ” 

* Yes," I answered briefly. 

* What will Fielding think of that? This 
is the first time & County Scholar has had a 
study, or a share of one.“ 

Ав he spoke, he looked at me with a bit of 
a smile. We bad always been on fairly good 
terms, Waldron and I, and it occurred to me 
nt that moment that we should have been a 
good deal more than friendly but for the 
coming of Rollinson. Although not one of 
Fielding's followers, Waldron was not at all 
in love with the new order. I remembered 
that as I spoke. 

„Fielding can think as he likes. So can 
everyoneelse. If they don't like it, they can 
do the other thing." 

Waldron flushed. ** Some of them won't 
trouble to like or dislike it, he said. “ Why 
should they? 1f you're happy, nothing else 
matters." 

Then Rollinson came up, and Waldron 
moved on. By his air as well as by his 
words I knew that I had nettled him; but 
Waldron was one of those who take offence 
quickly, and I thought no more about it. 
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the time the 
great Em- 
peror Napo- 
leon was at 
the height 
of his power, 
much appre- 
hension of 
an invasion 
of England 
by the 
French ex- 
isted in the minds of 
every Englishman ; 
indeed, had the news 
arrived any morning 
of those eventful days 


mat Bonaparte was 
marching with his 
army on London, there 
would have been con- 


sternation enough, but 
no surprise. 

As a precaution against such threatened 
danger, a vast scheme of defcnce was 
devised of erecting watch-towers, at intervals, 
along the coast of England. 

They were known as “ Martello towers,” 
so called after an Italian of that name who 
was, presumably, the first to suggest that 
method of coast defence. 

Very many of these towers have since 
disappeared altogether, while others still 
exist, for the most part in a dilapidated and 
ruinous condition. 

The tower of which we write was erected 
in an unfrequented spot on the south const. 
Its commanding situation was on the 
summit of high sandy cliffs overlooking a 
quiet bay, which, in the opinion of the 
military authorities of those days, afforded 
an excellent landing-place for Napoleon’s 
hosts. Onthe land side it was bounded by 
melancholy pine-woods and a wild, desolate 
expanse of open country, the nearest place 
of habitation being an old-fashioned sea- 
port town lying some three miles distant. 

Here, no doubt, night after night and day 
after day & handful of watchers, on the 
alert, waited anxiously for the approach of 
the hated foreigner, ready at a moment's 
notice to convey the terrible tidings at 
breakneck speed to the watchers in the 
town, whence, by means of beacon fires, the 
news would be flashed in a brief space of 
time through the length and breadth of 
the land. 

After Napoleon's wings had been clipped 
by Wellington at Waterloo, and the “ Terror 
of Europe” was safely caged at St. Helena, 
the tower no longer served a useful purpose, 

and gradually fell into decay. 
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For years it remained in its undisturbed 
solitude, occasionally, perhaps, offering shel- 
ter to a passing coastguardsman. 

In the course of time a flourishing sea- 
side town sprang into existence within a 
mile or so of the spot, and villa residences 
invaded the quietude. A road, too (the 
“ Martello load "), was cut through the pine- 
woods, within fifty yards of the tower, 
driving away from the once silent place all 
vestiges of desolation. 

The neighbourhood soon became a cheer- 
ful and happy one, well known for its 
beautiful surroundings and health-giving 
breezes. | 

But, alas! at the time of our Story a 
cloud of mystery had gathered over the 
hitherto smiling scene. Sinister rumours 
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'* * This is not exactly what I should call a cheerful job—eh, Sharky 


were set afloat, hushed whispers were 
heard, telling of unearthly sounds and sights. 

The Martello Tower was haunted! 

Of this there could be no doubt. Weird 
and blood-curdling moanings were to be 
distinctly heard at nightfall from the direction 
of the tower, often continuing to the ghostly 
hour of midnight! 

Many who heard the dreaded sounds 
declared they resembled, without exaggera- 
tion, the agonised moanings and screams of 
men and women in torture underground ; 
so terrible were they, that the surface in its 
vicinity had been felt to tremble! 


Nor was this all. Those who had had the 
temerity to venture so far had visited the 
foot of the cliffs after nightfall (none dared 
penetrate the belt of pine-trees surrounding 
the benighted spot), and their observation 
only too clearly proved the existence o! 
some ghostly presence.  Flickering light 
had been plainly seen flitting to and fr 
within the building itself; a ruddy glar 
would shoot at intervals through the ш. 
glazed openings that had once contained 
windows. 

As the onlookers gazed, they would notice 
that just as the low subterranean groan; 
rose to the louder and higher notes of ar 
agonising scream, so the dull red light: 
rose simultaneously to a bright yellow flare. 

It was not long before such an ine xplic- 
able mystery roused the neighbourhood to 1 
condition bordering on panic—so much a. 
indeed, that the little villas, one by one. 
became tenantless. -> 

The Martello Road, formerly so cheerful 
was now as unfrequented as the desert ol 
Sahara. 

Desolation reigned where but a shor 
time previously content and brightness were 
supreme. 

What was to be done when there were none 
to dare the doing ? 

Possibly the cruel situation would hav 
continued to the present day, had it na 
been for the loss occasioned to the un 
fortunate landlord of the deserted villas. 

It was for him, of all men, to solve the 
mystery, and he eventually set about it br 
obtaining the services of two well-known 
detectives from London. 

He offered to provide them with al 
assistance in his power (except his person 
presence), and implored them, with promis 
of & munificent reward. to discover th 
direful cause of the unhappy misfortune 
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that had befallen him and the neighbour 


hood. | 
It was а melancholy afternoon on shi 
Horks and his brother-detective ? xh 
arrived at the scene of their investiga? i 
A thin, drizzling mist had been dr! 8 
from the sea since early moming. gj 
casional puffs of cold wind moan 
tbe dripping pine-trees, the SES afl in 
themselves now looked doubly mo edness 
their empty misery and sodden eu ۾‎ al 
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“ You're right, Horks,” answered Sharky, 
as he atfectionately fingered his revolver 
reclining safely in his side pocket. 

The pair had caretully discussed their plan 
of action on their journey down from London, 
&nd were now on their way to inspect the 
surroundings of the dreaded tower before 
nigktfall. 

After having satisfied themselves on tliese 
details, it was their intention to lie in hiding 
at the Station Inn until darkness set in, when 
they would cautiously approach the spot and 
await events. 

From the full instructions received from 
the landlord, they had no ditticulty in finding 
the weed - covered pathway leading off the 
Martello Road to the tower. 

They were careful to mark every bramble, 
bush, or pine-tree that could give them 
cover in the event of а hasty retreat, and 
іп а few minutes stood looking on the 
massive structure through an opening in the 
trees. 

It was a circular building, rising some 
twenty-five or thirty feet from its base. 
There were no windows or openings of any 
description in the lower portion, except what 
appeared to be a disused doorway, boarded 
up vith heavy planks. The upper part of 
the brickwork was pierced by three or four 
windows, or spaces for windows, entirely 
destitute of glass. 

The whole scene wore a dejected, gloomy 
appearance, and to most people would cer- 
tainly have suggested thoughts of undesirable 
and uncanny inmates. 

Having thoroughly carried out their exam- 
ination, the detectives made their way back 
to their quarters at the Station Inn, there to 
complete their plans and await the darkness 
of the evening. 

The first thing to be done was to procure 
a couple of heavy axes for the purpose of 
forcing an entrance through the planked-up 
doorway. 

A pair of dark lanterns and revolvers were 
all they considered necessary to make up 
their equipment. 

After a hearty supper, “ to keep out the 
damp,” as Sharky said (he might perhaps 
have added “ nervousness” аз well), they 
quietly set out on their not too enjoyable task. 

The rain was now falling more heavily, beat- 
ing down in drenching showers. The wind 
had risen since the afternoon, and was now 
whistling angrily through the trees. 

They lost no time in reaching Martello 
Road, and, as they were stepping noiselessly 
on to the soft and oozy turf of the pine-wood, 
the first intimation of the unknown terror 
Struck upon theirears. A dull, low moaning, 
gradually increasing in volume as it rose in 
the scale to a high-pitched scream, from its 
muftied sound, seemed to the startled hearers 
to rise from the very ground beneath their feet, 
dying away again in a long, soft, mournful 
wail of despair. 

As they afterwards confessed, a cold 
shudder shook them and cold perspiration 
stood on each brow. They would indced 
have been more than human had it been 
otherwise. 

" Come along," whispered Horks, gripping 
Sharky by the wrist, and together they 
carefully groped their way in the darkness to 
& thick bramble-bush, commanding a view of 
the tower through the trees, on which they 
had decided during their afternoon's inspec- 
tion. 

Here they crouched, watching breathlessly 
and eagerly like a pair of tiger-cats about to 
spring on their prey. 

There before them stood the black tower, 
& huge and hideous monster-like apparition 
in the darkness. A dull red light was dimly 
glowing through the small window spaces 
&bove, but of sound there was none, save 
the whistle of the wind through the pines. 
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As they waited, it was not long before the 
dread moaning scream once again reached 
their ears. While it rose in shrillness, they 
observed the dull red light increase in 
brightness, as smouldering embers become 
white when revived by a blast of air. 

When the sound had again died down 
and the light sank low, the detectives held 
a hurried whispered conference. It was 
agreed that when the next weird. outburst 
Was nt its height, they should make n 
combined attack on the doorway, and 
endeavour, as quickly as possible, to burst 
through; at the first appearance of any 
human or ghostly thing, Horks was to stand 
back und cover Shurky's operations with his 
revolver. | 

All was ready. Minutes passed by, each 
seemingly drawn out to hours in the tension 
of the moment. At last it came! 
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flames were lighting up the interior—black 
heavy smoke was curling upward and 
outward from every crevice! Standing out 
against this fearsome background were the 
dark outlines of a struggling figure, as of a 
maniac ;ndeavouring wildly to escape from 
a shocking doom. 

А few more blows, and the woodwork 
collapsed. 

Both men sprang back, each grasping his 
revolver, fully prepared to meet the unknown 
enemy. 

To their horror, the form of an old man, 
hair and clothes aflame, tottered out wards, 
faling headlong on to the saturated turf. 
In a moment they had rushed forward and, 
after extinguishing the burning clothes, 
wrapped the senseless object in their heavy 
coats. 

Meanwhile the fire had licked up the little 
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A monster-like apparition in the darkness." 


“Now then!" hissed Horks between his 
set teeth. ~“ Ате you ready?” 

“ Yes, my lad," was the quiet answer. 

The terrifying sound had reached its 
highest pitch. As one man they dashed 
out together into the open, hurling them- 
selves upon the doorway—hacking at the 
heavy planks as if for deur life! 

As the first blows thundered on the wood- 
work, there came from within an unearthly 
yell of terror, followed by a crash of broken 
glass mingled with the screams of one in 
mortal anguish! The underground moan- 
ing, instead of dying awny gently, in a 
heart-rending sob, stopped abruptly short. 

"What is it? Who are you? Help! 
Help!” came the frantic cries from within, 
and heavy, rapid blows on the inside 
appeared to be assisting the efforts of the 
attacking men. 

As the first plank fell to the heavy axe. 
blows, the opening thus made revealed the 
horrible cause of the agonised cries. Lurid 


` wood it could find, and the work of devasta- 


tion was over. 

Gently the detectives carried their uncon- 
scious burden to a place of shelter, where he 
was tenderly cared for. 

On regaining consciousness he told his 
pitiable tale. 

The poor wretch had for years been an 
unhappy miser. He had hoarded up money, 
and, miserlike, had looked about for a 
secluded spot where he could store his gold 
and live apart from his fellow-men. 

The lonely Martello Tower had offered 
him the very retreat he desired. The 
cunning idea had occurred to him that if he 
could give the place a reputation of being 
“ haunted," his gold would be more secure 
and his solitude unmolested. | 

His method of carrying the idea into 
effect was ingenious, but simple. 

He had excavated ап шо 

assage leading from the) floor of the tower 
i withíh ten SAN ofthe Martello Road, 
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taking care to throw the soil and gravel 
thus extracted down an unfrequented chine 
or cleft in the cliffs. This enabled him to 
have access to and egress from his dwelling 
without the necessity of a door on the out- 
side of the structure itself. 

The outlet of the passage was under a 
thickly growing holly-bush, covered with 
bracken fern and tangled undergrowth, his 
journeys to and from the neighbouring town 
for supplies being thus rendered free from 
observation. 

This passage also served the important 
purpose of furthering his scheme for manu- 
facturing the ghostly underground noises, 
for here he had placed an ordinary steam 
whistle, or “siren fog horn” (usually 
associated with ocean steamers). For steam 
he had substituted a powerful pair of 
bellows, connected with the fog-horn”’ 
below by a tube. As he sat in his den he 
had merely to press the bellows in order to 
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produce the blood-curdling sounds and 
moanings beneath the surface that had 
wrought such havoc among the mystified, 
terror-stricken neighbourhood. 

To complete the device, he had slung a 
cord over a beam at the top of the tower, and, 
as he pressed the bellows, he at the same 
time raised a brightly burning oil-lamp to 
the rafters, giving the increased glow with- 
out, which had baffled so completely the 
clever detectives. 

As we have seen, these plans had met with 
complete success until the sudden onslaught 
of Horks and Sharky. The terrific crash of 
their axe-blows, so unexpected, had unnerved 
the poor wretch in the act of hoisting his 
lamp. Convulsively he had lost his grip of 
the cord, and the lamp had fallen in shivered 
atoms to the floor, setting the place ablaze! 
The rest we know. 

Thus the tragedy closed. Horks and 
Sharky received the thanks and rewards of 


the delighted landlord. The poor miser wi 
taken care of by the local authorities (at ti 
own cost, for his gold was subsequent 
recovered from the burnt-out ruin) Th 
neighbourhood became once more brigh 
and cheerful, and the pretty villas tenant 
and pros perous. 

The bare ruin still occupies its place o 
the cliff, and to this day is pointed out : 
the silent witness of “ The Mystery oli 
Martello Tower." 
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HOW TO BUILD 


1 type of small boat, as its name implies. 
aims at combining portability and 
compactness with lightness, at the same 
time keeping well within bounds as regards 
cost. It can be constructed by any amateur 
of ordinary ability provided with the 
necessary simple tools on the outlay of а 
few shillings. The writer himself built one 
of this stamp in the summer of 
1901, and, up to the time of writing, 
it has proved itself thoroughly 
efficient in every way, though the 
unbleached calico with which it is 
covered is at last growing rotten 
and will have to be renewed before 
the approaching summer. As 
regards portability, the boat can 
easily be carried by one person for 
any distance up to a mile, though 
the writer constructed a small 
bont-carriage for the purpose. For · 
fishing, also, this sort of boat would be very 
serviceable, though a slightly broader beam 
would be required than that given below. 

The main dimensions are as follows: 
Keel, 10ft. by 3 in. by 1 in.; bow and stern 
posts, 1 ft. by 4 in. by 1 in.; gunwale and 
stringers, 14 ft. by in. by lin.; side ribs 
(from gunwale to bottom stringer), 1 ft. by 
] in. by ‡ in.; seat, 8 in. by 2 ft. by 1 in. 

On beginning to build the boat, the part to 
start work on is, of course, the eel. This 
should be of some well-seasoned wood such 
as ash ; in fact, itis advisable to build the 
boat throughout with that wood, as in such 
small dimensions the extra strength does 
not seriously detract from its lightness, and 
the extra slight outlay W.. certainly not be 
regretted. But to reti»: to the keel. It 


or: 
SIS Keel 


a... Зам Cut. 
Fia. 1. 


should be carefully and evenly planed. One 
inch should now be measured off one side and 
the corner cut off. | 
Now take the bow and stern posts, which 
should be 1 ft. by 4 in. by 1 in., and either 
halve or mortise them into the keel, and 
peg or screw them together securely. А 
dummy board 2 ft. long should now be 
screwed to the middle of the keel. Round 
this the two bottom stringers (14 ft. by ў in. 


A CHEAP THOUGH EFFICIENT 


by 1 in.) should be strained and tied to the 
bow and stern posts. A groove should next 
be cut in each post and the stringers fitted 
&rd serewed into them. "The same should 
now be done with the two middle stringers 
and the two top stringers, which act as a 
gunwale. Another dummy board standing 
upright on the first should be fitted before 


FIG. 2.—METIOD OF JoiNiNG Pow AND STERN Posts TO THE KEEL. 


putting the last stringers on. Its dimen- 
sions should be I ft. high and 2 ft. wide 
at the bottom, widening to 2 ft. 4 in. at the 
top. 
When all the stringers have been securely 
fixed, cross-stays should be inserted wherever 
it is thought necessary, and firmly screwed. 
The cross-stays should of course be intro- 
duced only between the top and bottom 
stringers and not between the two middle 
ones. When this has been done. triangular 
wedges should be screwed between the two 
top stringers where they join the bow and 
stern posts, after which the dummy boards 
across the centre of the keel can be removed 
and the seat and its back put in in their 
place. The back of the seat should be 
screwed exactly where the upright board was 
taken away from, and should be 
of exactly the same dimensions. 
The seat itself should be 2 ft. wide 
by 8 in. by $in., and should be 
fixed slightly in front of the back. 
Ribs should now be fitted to 
the sides, reaching from the bottom 
stringer to the gunwale. These 
should be 1 ft. by 1 in. by 3 in. 
and should be screwed at intervals of about 
9 or 10 in. 

Bottom boards should next be fitted for 
about 4 ft. in front of the seat. 

The frame of the boat is now finished, and 
attention should be turned to t 
Ж сап п һе ої сапуав ог 
calico. e latter is the easier to put 
and is the cheaper, but wants ксн ris 
three or four years. Canvas, on the other 


he covering. 
unbleached 


CANVAS CANOE. 


hand, is slightly dearer and heavier, and tl: 
creases cannot be stretched out as they ci 
with calico; but, as against this, it wear 
longer. | 

If canvas is used, No. 6 navy unbleache 
or some other close make, should be procure 
If, however, unbleached calico is preferred 
the ordinary make at 24d. a yard is quite goo! 
enough. The frame should be ture! 
over and the calico laid all along t 
keel and nailed down with сор 
tacks. A strip of wood the same lengt 
as the keel must now be nailed on th 
top of the calico. The material mus 
now be stretched from the keel ar: 
tacked lightly; the tacks only bei: 
driven half in. As the calico streiche: 
the tacks must be drawn, and alte 
the calico has been stretched out age" 
they must be again driven half i 
This operation must be continue 
until the calico lies quite evenly all over the 
frame, when the tacks may be driven right 
up to the head. Care must be taken. hor: 
ever, not to drive them in too far or th 
heads will fall off. Strips of wood must 10° 
be screwed along each side of the keel so * 
to prevent the tacks from tearing out (fig. 


Bow Or 
Stern Post. 


Fic. 3.—Tor View or Bow OR STEN. 


Light strips may also be placed along E 
gunwale to serve а similar purpose. Y 

When the calico has been satistactor: 
stretched on, it should be thoroughly wale 
proofed with the following composition: v 
pints of linseed oil, three ounces of cane" 
grease, four ounces of white lead. Th 
ingredients must be boiled together . 
painted on the boat while hot. It will pro 
bly take about three or four days to ы 
but when it is dry, it should be treated V? 


tL Tex" two coats of 


paint, one outside and one 


balsi inside.. When this is quite dry the boat is 
А paddle may easily be made 
a 4-ft. handle 
If a mast is required, a 


Т wa ready for use. 
са out of ash. 
ame od Y and a I. ft. biade. 


le pir Ti 


| «бта: 


It should have 
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ring screwed into the top. The sail should 
be a lug-sail, about 5 feet at the leech. The 
boat will easily carry this in a fair breeze 
with 8 to 10 stone on board. Of course, if a 
mast is fitted, a rudder must also be made. 


Fic. 4. —ENLAn2RD SECTION or KERL, SHOWING METHOD oF Fixing CAL:CO WITH 
LATINS To PREVENT TEAnING. 


brass pipe should be screwed into tho keel 
and clamped to one of the cross-thwarts in 
front of the seat. The bottom of the tube 
should be stepped nearer the bows than the 
top, so as to give the mast д slight slant 
back wards. 

The mast should be a 6-ft. bamboo with 8 


This can be easily fitted, however, to work 
with the foot on а lever. 

Finally, if any sticks or stones happen to 
puncture the calico, it can easily be mended 
by sewing the hole up with thick twine and 
coating the mend over with some of the 
waterproofing mixture mentioned above. 

J. G. C. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 638. 
By P. H. WILIA us. 
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| WHITE. 6+3=9 pieces, 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


P. H. WILLIAMS has published a collection 
of his problems, in which he strongly urges 
players to pay more attention to composi- 
tions, and truly во, for there is more beauty 
in problems than in games, and an ideal plea. 
sure i3 obtained from the geometrical move- 
ments. Many invalids and lonely persons 
amuse themselves with magic squares and 
Other arithmetical puzzles, but they can 
entertain themselves still more with fine 
chess problems by solving and constructing 


| them, and sending them to native and foreign 


‚гч, 
2 


editors. Players can learn much from prob- 
lems, especially from those in which Black 
has a great force. That the human mind is 
fond of puzzles is evident from the fact that 
the oldest books on chess, published more 
than 400 vears ago, are on problems, and 
that now seventy-five composers have pub. 
lished their collections in eight languages, 
Studenta will derive much benefit from 


Ps—Q 5 and K B4 K—K B 3; Q—K R 
3; Ps—Q B 4and K во K-K B4;Q— 
К sq; Rs—Q 5 and K R 8; Bs—K 4 and 
K R 4; Ps—Q B 6, K B 5, and K Kt 6. 
K—x 2; Q—K B3; R—Q Kt 5: P—Q 3. 
Three-movers: K—Q 5: RR B 7; B— 
Q Kt sq; Kts—Q 3 ; 
P—Q 7. K—Q B6; Q—Q Kt 7; B—QR 
P—QR6. K—K B4; Q— 
QRsq; Kt—Q R 3. K—Q Kt 6; Ps—QR 
5 and Kt 4. K—K R5; Q—K Kt 2; B— 
K Kt 8; Kt—Q B5. K—K B 5, Ps—K 4, 
K B 4, and K Kt 6. K—Q ВЗ; RK B6; 
B—K Kt 3; Kt—Q Kt 4; Ps—Q R 5, K 
Kt 5, K R2 and 5. K—K 5; Ps-QB2 
and 3, and K Kt 5. 

The last fourteen of the 106 problems are 
self-mates, and display a good deal of in. 
genuity. One is K—K sq. ; Q—Q BS, Rs 
—Q 5 and K 4; B—Q R 4; Kts—Q D 3 and 
K Kt 6; P—K Kt 29. K—K Kt 5; R—K 
3; Kt—K B 5; Ps—Q R 3 and К Kt 6, 
White's moves are 1, K—Q 2. 2, R Kt 4. 
3, B—Q sq ch. 4, Kt—Kt sq. 5, Q—B 4 
ch. 6,QxKtch. 7,K—B 8q, and now the 
Black P gives mate. 

The book can be ohtained from С. Rout- 
ledge & Scns, in London, or at Dutton & Co.'s, 
in New York. Price 5«. 

Solution of No. ¢27.—1, BK 4, Kt—B 
з]. 2, B—Q B 5, Kt moves. 3, Bx Kt, 
R—R 7. 4, R—Kt sq. mate. The idea of 
the capture of the Kt is not new, but is here 
neatly carried out with the two Bs. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON 'S FIREMAN 
DEAD. 


ONF of the first locomotive-firemen in the country’ 
Mr. Thomas Marshall, better known as Old Tom,” has 
passed away, at Spennymoor, Durham, at the ripe age 
of ninety. In his youth “Old Tom” became engaged 
under the Stockton and Darliugton Railway Company, 
and was fireman to George Stephenson's “ Locomotion,” 
now on a pedestal iu Darlington Station, and the first 
locomotive to run merchandise. Marshall subsequently 
spent some time in India, and after returning to 
England became in turn sawyer, ganger, signalman, 
and foreman platelayer. He ‘is said to have been a 
good all-round cricketer, and of an amiable disposition. 


.Pozzle: Hine | TT фт A to B 
gitzed By neat ee solution.) 
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P. T. О. BouLT.—Grosvenor's * Model Yachts” is pub- 
lished by Upcott Gill County Press, Drury 
Lane, W. C. 

AncHiTECTUS.—]1. Perhaps thirty shillings a week. 
2. Get the particulars, by written application, from 
tbe Secretary, Institute of British Architects, 
Conduit Street, Regent Street. W. 3. Yes; in His 
Majesty's Office of Works. The examinations are 
advertised in The Cietlian, and the usual newspapers. 
Particulars oan be obtained from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commissioners, Burlington House, 
Burlington Gardens, W. 


NAUTICAL.—Coloured plate of Flags and Funnels in onr 
twenty-first volume Articles on it began on page 15. 


Coloured plate of Signal Flags in our twenty- 
fourth volume. Article on it on page 11. Comnierciai 
Signal Code book costs a guinea, and is published by 
Spottiswoode & Co. Ltd., * Shipping Gazette " Office, 
Gracechurch Street, EC. It is on sale at all 
nautical buoksellers’. 

W. B. Evans.—It is not pure gum, and the com- 
position is kept secret as far as the stamps are con- 
cerned. On envelopes the adhesive matter is a 
mixture of ordinary paste aud glue boiled up 
together. 

W, C. RWG. Write for a price list of poultry-houres to. 
Boulton & Paul, Norwich. See advertisements in 
* Fjeld " and “ Exchange and Mart." 


W. T. WiLLIAMs.— Directions for hectograph were in 
“Indoor Games,” at present out of print. 


D. CRAVEN.—Apply for the printed particulars to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, Whitehall, s.w ; or refer 
tc the Quarterly Navy List for January. 


A. Mokronb.— We had a coloured plate of the badges 
of tbe chief public schools а good many years ago, 
but will consider the matter again. 


H. O. V. and Н, 8, C.—Write direct to the address as 


given. 


—Apply to the Emigrants’ Information 
Westminster, S. w., or the 
ictoria Street, 8.W. 


ENGIN RER. 
Office, 31 Broadway, ] 
Agent-General for the Cape, 98 V 

i omi sellow of the 

A G. Cukor.—Begin by becoming n Fe 
Institute of Chemistry. Рог particulars of the 
examinations apply to the Secretary at the Institute 
in Bloomsbury Square, W. 


2. 
p. HuNTER.—1. Not good enough. 
pe not allowed in the Royal Navy unless 


js grown as well. 


“ Students’ Handbook to the Uni- 
d es at Oxford," price half a crown, 


owde, Amen Corner, К.С. 


Moustaches 
the beard 


А. ЗНА, —(1е 
versity and Colleges © 
published by Henry Fr 

; t up 
J. Thanks for lines; dut they аге no 
i ue dard for publication. 
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STUDENT (North Wales).—Get the * Boy's Own Re- 
eiter.“ You will find both pieces there. Of any 
hookseller. 


Nosr (K. J. I.). -Certainly not funny, but you can't alter 
it. 

ANOTHKR (MHelpless).—Tlead. reply to Troubled.“ 
Avoid nudvertisel advice. The advertisements and 
pamphlets are not only terribly obnoxious, but most 
harmful ; and all are quack. 


J. G. (King’s Cross). —1. Both still living, but one is an 
old man now, 2. Yes, a new story by David Ker is 
already їп type, and. will shortly appeur. We have 
also serial stories by George Manville Fenn and by 
Dr. Gordon Stables in hand. 


MERRYBONES (Clapham).—“ Pure Fun" is published 
at our office, and costs Js. It is a really wonderful 
book for the price, and includes all the choicest 
contributions of Mr. T. E. Donnison tw the B.O.P.” 
for years past. 

Very ANX10Us (Birkenbead ). —Our cojoure] plates are 
intended for our regular readers, und uot for chance 
applicants, They are supplied with our monthly 
parts, or, for the benefit of weekly readers, in à packet 
ab the end of each publication year. We caunot 
supply this or that one separate frou) our paper. 


New READER (Balham).—If vou personally take in 
the paper regularly you will be eligible for all our 
competitions ; but the mere reading of it at a Free 


Library does not thus qualify you. 


STUDENT (New Malden). -We have a splendid large 
coloured plate in preparation, giving the various 
hoods of all the leading Universities. It will appear iu 
due course in one of our monthly parte. 


PIGEONS (E. I. P.).—1. It would spoil their flying pro- 
clivitiea, if there be any truth in heredity. 2. Ex- 
change and Mart" advertisement, in column, three 


words one penny. 


I. W. H.—Dr. Gordon Stables's book is ~ How to be 
Healthy and Strong.” Messrs, Bousfleld & Co., 
publishers, Norfolk Street, London. 


F. C. B. (Notting HilD.—1. Refer to the practical 
illustrated articies on canaries, with other song-birds, 
that have appeared in back numbers of the B.O.P.” 
Watch also the Doings for the Month ” for practical 
hints. 2. To some it is undoubtedly а “ money- 
making hobby," but for others a continual expense. 
So much depends on the fancier, his judgment, 
perseverance, knowledge, business habits, etc. ; во it 
is quite impossible for us to say whether you, of 
whom we know nothing, could make canary -breeding 


pay. 
T. WILLIAM8.— You cannot choose your training: 
ship, but must go where you aresent. Your best 
plan would be to apply to the Secretary of the 
Adiniralty, und stute what position you seek. 


The First Hedge. 
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тисе cod tub and virol. If induced by 
1 Dabits, see a doctor. As you value your man- 
hood and health, beware. d Se 


WORDS OF CHEER FROM BALLARAT.—G. F. R. sends us a 
cheery letter from Ballarat, Victoria, Australia, in Ше 
course of which he writes: We think the * B.O.P.’ 
the best paper that reaches the shores of Australia: 
and I aud other Ballarat readers wish both you and 
the good old paper a ruttling time during the next 
quarter of a century.” 
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ARTISTIC TOMMY. 


By THOMAS Hay, M.A. 


Ws Tommy was a little boy 
His temper was artistic. 
The school to which his art belonged 
Is called the ultra-mystic. 


When drawing maps, a thing in which 
He always used to revel, 

Their skill and charm were well above 
The customary level. 


His map of France held upside down 
Wus viewed witli wild emotion ; 

And then he held it downside up 
To show the Indian Ocean. 


In “ model" time his picture of 
Ап ornamental flagon 

Became, when twisted further round, 
A grim and gory dragon. 


But still, we were not quite prepared 
For all that might await us 

When Tommy in his chemistry 
Was drawing apparatus, 


His crucible became a pot 
With wizard odours seething. 

The flask became an infant in 
The agonies of teething. 


And when he came to riper years 
His views were just as mystic ; 
He scon was an authority 
On art impressionistic. 
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A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


Bv W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


CHAPTER IV.— THE AGITATIONS OF A 


LOVER. 


(4 vs next meeting with Irene 
was of a somewh; 


tional sort, A, one point the hill 
' | C ow. d overlooking the Sea became a mere 
. d Руз de с 2 21 >=, d Ё A. face of cliff, 

din; 2 usi * ene . ` Е ~~ ' 

Ee ON ae m 


ple of hundred feet. 
stand on the 


blew on 
an exhilaratin 
was wandering lazily, and in & 
dreamy mood, up the shoulder of 
the hill one day. The wind, soft 
with spring warmth, but in rush 


10st a gale, came out 
of the south. 


As he came near the crest he 
Saw two figures standing on it. 
One was young Litton, and Gaunt’s 
heart quickened ag he saw the 
other was Irene. A boy’s cap of 
blue velvet brought out, With almost 
Startling effects, the Vivid face, the 
perfect curve of her 


dancing brightness of 


slender, an image of 
grace and activity; then, when she 
paused, the eager set of her face, 

f her eyes Seaward, as 
was challenging the 
off spaces —all made а 


ng-enduring picture on 
Gaunt’s memory. 


But Something on the face of 
the cliff at this moment drew 
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of intent, unbreathing anxiety. The wind 
blew back her hair and dress; her hands 
Were clasped with a quick, involuntary im- 
pulse on her breast. So expressive was her 
attitude that it might have served as a 
model to some great sculptor for a statue of 
Concern. For years afterward a certain note 
in the sound of the blowing wind brought 
back to Gaunt's memory that picture of the 
slender girlish figure bending over the cliff's 
verge. 

The moments went by, but the girl's atti- 
tude never varied. She seemed to bend over 
at last with yet keener anxiety ; then her 
hands were suddenly flung out before her 
With a movement of distress SO expressive 
that Gaunt found himself involuntarily 
hastening forward to her help. Some. 
thing had happened to the reckless boy. 
Irene hung over the eliff's edge as though 
she would cast herself down. Then she 
made another gesture of pain and terror so 
moving that Gaunt зап at speed. She 
heard the sound of his running feet and 
turned her head for & moment; but her 
Blance went back instantlv to the depths 
below, and with & movement of territied 
appeal she pointed down, 

Gaunt, when he reached the edge of the 
cliff, with а seaman's eye took in the scene 
at a glance. The lad had climbed down on 
the rough face of the cliff to a tiny ledge 
some thirty feet below, to pluck a cluster of 
flowers. It was a daring and not very wise 
trick; but to a middy who had raced his 

rother middies many a time to the truck 
of the Ariadne and had hung on to the 
royals in a gale of wind, it was not an im. 
possible feat, not even one very difficult. 
The little ledge of weather-worn stone, how- 
ever, had given Way suddenly beneath the 
boy's foot, and he had slipped down a yard 
ar two, sight of that sudden fall 
ure of terror from Irene 


on the cliff summit. The surprise of the 
iD, the sound of the falling stones beneath 
im, 


| had, for a moment, indeed, shaken 
Litton's nerve. He 


ing rigging. the widespread yards all broke 
the sense of depth with their familiar 

But here Litton looked down 
through two hundred feet of empty air into 
the Sea ; and the crawling sea far below drew 
him with a deadly fascination. It seemed to 
rise up to meet him. He felt his brain 
swim ! 

It was a moment of real peril; but it was 
only a moment. Gaunt was thrilled with 
the appeal of the girl's single look; but one 
glance down at the figure of Litton, clinging 
to the face of the cliff, with his seaward-bent 
eyes, told Gaunt's quick and trained senses 
the whole Story. He sent his voice down 
the cliff as though he were hailing the main- 
top of tha Ariadne in a cyclone. To Irene's 
ears his voice sounded harsh and threaten. 
ing; there was authority, not to say rebuke, 
in every cadence of it. 

"Hullo there! Come nloft, 
Scamp! Do you want to go through the 
lubber's hole? Ariadne's maintop, апоу ? 111 
masthead you!” 

The familiar sound, with its note of autho- 
rity, acted as an instant tonic on the boy's 
nerves. It set him in familiar surroundings. 
Every nerve in his body responded auto- 
matically. Helooked up! The deadly fasci- 
nation of the beckoning sea was gone. His 
hands recovered their nimbleness and sure- 
ness. He was the middy again, quick-eyed, 
fearless, and active. In another instant he 
was scrambling up with monkey-like speed, 
and Gaunt accompanied each step with what 
may be called second-lieutenant admonitions : 


you young 


* 
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till, half. laughing and 
renched the summit. 

“Oh. Geoff," said his sister 
him with panting breath, 
me." 

Young Litton made no reply; his eyes 
were fixed on Gaunt. The habit of discipline 
had asserted itself ; he was only a middy 
waiting to be masthended. And Gaunt 
would have sent him to any masthead at 
hand for a dozen watches, as a penalty for 
having frightened his sister. 

“ You young scamp,” he said sternly. 

Irene looked at him resentfully. Who was 
this intrusive person, with peremptory voice, 
who talked to her brother as though he were 
some stray boy caught stealing apples ? 
And Geotfrey, her audacious, irrepressible 
brother, seemed as if forgetful of her 
presence! He had eyes only for the 
stranger! He stood as if at attention, or 
waiting for orders ! 

Irene by this time recognised the figure 
she had seen under the chestnut-tree. She 
had a grievance on her own account against 
Gaunt already: he had seen her playing the 
child; and now his offence was doubled. 
She drew herself together, and, in a moment, 
by some swift, inexplicable transition, she 
Was no longer a sobbing girl, but a dignified 
lady; and the touch of girlish dignity sat 
very prettily on her. Gaunt: felt, somehow, 
that her brow was softly stern against him. 
The lieutenant in him disappeared ; he 
became, at a breath, a despondent and 
inarticulate lover. 

„ lost my head, sir," Litton was saying 
üpologetieally, and quite ignoring Irene, 
who felt herself dwindling into a mere yirl 
again. She and Geoff, she felt resentfullv, 
Were a mere pair of rebuked children. ‘Then 
the lad suddenly remembered. 

‘ This is my sister, sir," he said. 

Irene's troubled brow wore an aspect of 
dignified inquiry ; so Litton went on— 

„This is Lieutenant Gaunt, of the Ariadne, 
Irene,” and the lad said this with an air as 
if he were conferring a great distinction on 
his sister. Had he been introducing the 
Lord High Chancellor of England to the 
last “ called" barrister, or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury to a curate newly hatched, he 
could hardly have been more impressive. 

“I beg your pardon for interfering, Miss 
Litton,” said Gaunt, * but I saw you were 
frightened.” 

"Oh, yes” she answered, her cheeks 
growing suddenly pale again as she recalled 
the scene. 

"I talked to him in that fashion——" 
Gaunt went on hesitatingly. 

Here Irene suddenly froze again; Gaunt 
felt that, somehow, he hardly knew how, he 
had offended her. 

"I had to pull the youngster together,” 
he explained apologetically, “or he would 
have gone over." 

But Irene looked doubtful, nnd Gaunt went 
off presently with the uncomfortable senso 
that һе had blundered. 

* So that is your hero, Lieutenant Gaunt,” 
said Irene to her brother. “I can hardly 
admire his manners! Why did he talk to 
you as though you were nobady ? " | 

“ Well," said the lad gaily, a middy is 
nobody in the presence of a lieutenant, 
And, beside, Lieutenant Gaunt isn't like 
anybody else. There isn't a middy on the 
Ariadne that wouldn't jump if he spoke. апа 
follow him anywhere if he gave the word." 

" But," Irene protested indignantly, “it 


mortified me to hear you talked at in that 
tone." 


“Well, 


half-ashamed, the boy 


. clinging to 
“you frightened 
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Irene, it was just the thing I 

wanted. Didn't he know exactly what to 
do!" he went on admiringly. His voice 
made me feel as if I were in the Ariadne's 
maintop, and could go anywhere." 


EP" | 


"It was an easy way of saving you, to 
stand on the top and bully you," cried Irene 
indignantly. 

“ But it did the business," was the boy's 
reply, as though he were dismissing the 
whole subject. | | 

The girl's imagination was not so easily | 
soothed, however. 

"Oh, Geoff," she cried tenderly, "I | 
thought I should have died when your foot 
slipped! And, somehow, I knew the dreadful 
sen was pulling you down," and she clung 
to him with quivering lips. | 

It's all "ek Rene,” said Geoff, with a 
boy's hasty and shy caress. "I wasa 
donkey; but, no mistake, Lieutenant Оа | 
saved me. And you didn't even say ‘ Than 
you’ to him! Why didn't you say it? — 

"I to venture to say ‘Thank you 1 
the second lieutenant of the Ariadne ! 
replied Irene, in а tone of semi-humorous 

rror. | 
eue was not sure whether she forgave ! 
Gaunt or not. Perhaps he had saved her 

ў i d performed 
brother. Yes, he certainly ha , perfor 
that feat; but it was in a way ا‎ 
prosaic, and not in the least respect zi 
Then lrene recalled his face in church, à : 
the look in his keen and masterful 5 
His awkwardness, too, on the cliff, was, А 
a girl's quick senses, very ре "e 
shy. sweet sense of power crept ie pl 
maidenly consciousness — power over pave 
authoritative lieutenant, who ине s 
brother about as if he were an erran | 
and whom Geoff himself, who i 
hardly anybody, contemplated with 8 A on 
eyes as а sort of hero! She drew epe 
to tell tales of Gaunt; of his ве io 
"the best seaman afloat,’ was om he 
confident summary; of his pluck— ine 
led the boats in cutting out the ea Н 
the West Indies; of his сеа p 
bluffed the French line-of. battle s T pal 
in charge of a captured Frenchman, 591 55 
going on board of her with the Р ап that 
prize, and persuading the Frenc m Ps 
he was the original owner, е САТ Ps 
happy capacity for hero-wors и ng, 
Gaunt young Litton was diffuse, a ned with 
and even eloquent; and Irene e 
ап interest that half-startled herse 2 
А great dinner-party was given а 1 8 
a few days afterwards, and 5 иги 
the guests. It was, for him, ү the stateli- 
experience. He saw Irene in & her sing іш 
ness of evening dress; he M P that 
her mother's drawing-room—thot zi app 
trio with lark and thrush remain 
roached in sweetness. 
Я At the dinner-table Gaunt sat pae 

Litton. She was a meek-faced Т lips. 

tired and gentle eyes and cip uim 98 

who adopted at once her son's T of pale 

Gaunt, and received him with & 50 Gaunt 

reflected enthusiasm as a hero. chiefly as 

found, however, that she used qoem about 
an opportunity for talking incessn theme on 

that young gentleman himself, A 

which, after the devoted fashi d Gaunt 

mothers, she never tired. n young 
scarcely recognised the rec the nimbus- 
scamp of the middy's cabin in offered t0 

crowned vision which Lady Е d 

his admiring gaze. The boy. ae most 100 

his mother’s version, was & noe 4 RA 

good for human nature's daily d , 

anxieties about him were manifo { 

“ Does dear Geoffrey, Lieutenan A 
he was always so careless; but, i^ 

you can't tench boys some things А 

wet feet are so very bad, you OY eih wick 

worst thing. There's poor Mrs. 

--she never recovered from that. pei 

son! Sorrow does just kill Ro talk 

and her husband—ah, well!—we M 

of that. And I bought him two pd them ul 

very best, and marked his name o 


2 ect with numerous 
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A. lair Litton rambled 
Welds of anxiety, 
rep tn E 
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еп {һеу аге damp ?” 

ady Litton'g conversationa] 
| iced, were peculiar, 
ed her Subject with numerous preliminary 
essions, and adorned it with man y lateral 
irsions, rambling through a wide range of 
38, the main idea, or fact, making itg 
ted appearance like the 


re to the hearer, 
Int Was unable to report anything as 


She said regretfully, 
, Of Course, по one is perfect ; All boys 
| d, after All, if thev are 
to begin With, you know, Lieutenant 
-and you can’t make boys like girls ; 


! sure I don't Want to. Ang look at 
lifford'g boys; but "—— she Went on 
ieally 


is very Careless about his meals ; БО 
nd, you know, so much of a 
ith depends on the regularity of hig 

е Would be late to breakfast, and 
e the bellg that used to ring. А 


4 proceeded to 
Spirally, so to Speak, other mater- 
eg, 


on the Opposite side of the table, 
was troubled by the Spectacle of 


Who sat by her, With face turned 


and ree lips, and the gleam. 


% male" he thought half 
ild take the Colours Out of that 


eyes flashed д, 
£ glance across the table 


| he table Sat а pentle. 
‘olemn- faced, who, through 


to Gaunt, “jg 
| ncle Insects,’ we call 
reat entomologist, and he 
rs almost more than 
g Cockroaches, He thinks 
ous, and all Soldierg and 
5. But he's д Jolly good 
| апу Proof, it seemed 
Icle Insects ” did include 


The 


Insects’ °’ Opinions became loudly audible, 

is views were perfectly well-known, anq 
Some oue began to banter him on them. 
Was accused of being 
political Quaker, 

No,“ said « Uncle Insects,” 
fingers together with the air of 
about to deliver a lecture, and FAZIDg on the 


putting his 


both, Every soldier represents the 
Bence of the Savage," and he nodded agree. 
ably at Major Ffrench. “War is the sur- 
render of man's higher nature; it is the 
Crowning of his lower Passions. I Jook on 
| of war, and all its 
agents, as representing the breakdown of 
nature —and he glared 
Severely nt both Gaunt and the Major. 

on уоп, Major F french,” 
d laugh. 


Mr. Inskip,” said F french, « but would you 
have us dismantle our ships and dismiss our 
troops and let Napoleon land a French arm y 
in Kent Without firing a shot э» 

“He would not land, sir,” said Mr. Inskip 


‘I would not like to risk our national 
existence on that chance," sald Gaunt 
mildly, 


“ But I am prepared to risk it" said Mr. 


Inskip magnificently, 


ut is resistance always Wrong? If you 
g through your study 
window at midnight, wouldn't уоп seize the 
poker or call the police? » 

skid Sir John, u Inskip would 
politely invite the burglar to help himself as 
far as his higher nature moved him to do 
So.” 

“You may laugh, gentlemen. There is 
no logic in a laugh. J never laugh on such 
а subject — Statement Perfectly true; for 
" Uncle Insects » WAS аз destitute of humour 
as ап owl, and as little capable of laughter 
&bout anything. 
to be judged 
-Inskip,” some one mischievously 
asked, • do your peace principles extend to 


was it?— how Many rings are 
there in the 
Pamphlets 


structure of the 

Crustacea,” Said Mr. Inskip majestically, 
“is of great importance; and Dr. Wells was 
Wrong—wrong in an intolerable and shame. 
ful degree and the very glasses of « 
Insects ” gleamed with Martial fire! 
betrayed science! He poisoned 
of truth itself ! He ought to be suppressed, 
and I did my best to Suppress him.” 

e company roared at "Uncle Insects’ ” 
elligerent tone. 


a question of truth, Sir," said 
with dignity, “and truth is 


“It wag 
“Uncle Insects,” 
always sacred.” 

peace-at-any-price citizen who Preached 
the duty of non- resistance and the wicked- 
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After the ladies had Withdrawn, “Unele 


less succession, 


which he 

Mr. Inskip, in a controversial mood, some- 

how Suggested a Sheep trying energetically to 
butt its opponents, 

If challenged, he would have said that he 

f Fox. Pitt S greut 


fact to all Wars, and so he adorned himself 


Gaunt, however, looked at him with & 
Sense of amused respect, 
When free speech even jn English air Was 
attended with i 


his Coffee-cup at his 
Political Platitude д 
en sent to prison for 
; 8 Nonconformist minister, who 
ventured to utter the same Platitude їп his 


imprisonment 2 
offence ng more 


Litton fainily, 
ence hostile fo him, « Uncle Insects,” indeed, 
glared at him every time he mer him after. 
Wards, as ir he Spoiled the] 
was the mere « failure of cj vilisation » On two 
legs. 

In the golden days 
met Irene constantly, 
her brother and 


that fol lowed, Gaunt 
and 


She was 
Sweet or proud, frank or s 


—Shot sudden g 
is vanished, and 
romp, a 


humour. 
ere emerged a 
flushed 


and simple girl; 
lady, with pride on her |; S and cruelty in 
ет quick wit, outran : 
тоге sober intelligence, and played round it. 


She seemed to him, at times, like Some shy, 


maiden, she Was alike 
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found, in every lightest act of his mistress— 
in the tilt of her eyebrows, the curve of her 
lips, the accent of her voice, in the fact 
that she smiled or that she did not smile, 
in her ordinary coming and going—an 
alphabet of new and infinite symbols, an 
undeciphered language, with a grammar and 
syntax of its own, to which he could find 
no key. After walking, say, in the pleasant, 
blossoming lane with her, he would sit down, 
in simple lover fashion, and try to spell out 
the meaning of each pretty gesture, or quick 
glance, or careless word. 


“And everywhere he seemed to meet 
The haunting tairness of her face.“ 


Gaunt, in a word, was caught, to his own 
amazement, in theswirl and eddies of a 
great passion. 

Guunt was, first and last, a sailor, and 
his temperament had about it a sailor’s 
direetness and ardour; yet he had spoken 
no words of open love to Irene. He was 
scarcely conscious, indeed, that he was woo- 
ing her; he wastoo busily occupied in the 
absorbing business of worshipping her! 
But there was a look in his eyes, a fire in 
his speech, that Irene found half-sweet, and, 
perhaps, more than halt-alarming. 

Each opened to the other, ав a matter of 
fact, a new realm. He opened to her girl's 
vision a world of daring, of adventure in far- 
off seus, of conflict with Nature, of great 
duties bravely discharged. She opened to 
his charmed eyes the realm of a girl's pure 
thoughts and dainty imagination. His 
gravity and strength, the frankness of his 
brow, the look of unconscious command iu 
his eyes, the law of truth and honour by 
which he lived, acted as a spell on Irene; 
while her perfect grace—the quick play of 
her thoughts, the shining and fathomless 
depths of her eyes, intoxicated Gaunt. For 
maid and lover are the complement of each 
other, She refined him; he gave strength 
and loftiness to her. And no doubt love, in 
her, grew unconsciously. Gaunt felt with a 
thrill of joy that she looked at him some- 
times with the smile of a girl on her lips, 
but the soul of a woman in her eyes. 

Up to this point Fortune had been singu- 
larly kind to Gaunt. The field had been 
left clear to him. Major Ffrench had been 
called suddenly back to his regiment, which 
was under orders for active service; Sir 
John was absent in London; „Uncle 
Insects " was in eager pursuit of a particular 
_ variety of beetle, and had no thoughts to 

waste on merely human forms of life, 
especially on any contemptible variety clad 
in a red coat or a blue navy jacket. Gaunt 
had loitered with Irene at the Hall, or 
rambled with her and Geoff through the 
shadowy lanes, at will. Suddenly Sir Jehn 
returned from London, and Gaunt’s golden 
aye came to an abrupt close. 

Sir John Litton was the last man in the 
world to see his daughter entangled with a 
nameless lieutenant, without money or 
influence. He was wealthy and ambitious ; 
he moved amongst great people, and planned 
great things for his children. 

Gaunt and Irene had parted one afternoon 
at the Hall gate, Irene’s figure had just dis- 
appeared in a curve of the path, and Gaunt 
stood, following it with worshipping eyes, 
when Sir John came up briskly, and with 
an air of command. The great merchant's 
habits—both of thought and speech— were 
direct, blunt, peremptory. 

“Lieutenant Gaunt,” he said, “you are 
too much in the company of my daughter. 
I cannot permit your name and hers to be 
linked in the gossip of the countryside. Are 
you likely to join your ship soon?“ 

This blast of heavy guns caught Gaunt 
unprepared. His cheek flushed. Then he 
looked at Sir John with eyes as direct as his 
own, and frankness as absolute. 


. во keen and masterful. 
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" Yes," he said; “but, Sir John—it may 
seem audacious on my part—a happiness 1 
don't deserve; but I hope to win Miss 
Litton as my wife." 

Sir John went purple with astonishment 
апа anger. 

“That is not to be thought of, sir. 
quite other plans for Miss Litton,” 

But — 

“There is no ‘but’ in the case. 
wishes in the matter are final." 

"T cannot accept them as final for me,” 
said Gaunt coolly. 

“You can't accept them as 
inquired Sir John, in rising tones. 

“No. I love Miss Litton; and, God 
helping me, I'll win her—or ГЇЇ try to win 
her—for my wife.” 

Sir John was about to observe that “ God” 
did not come into the matter at all, when 
the look in Gaunt's eyes checked the words 
in spite of himself. 

“Will you not give me a chance," Gaunt 
went on steadily, * of proving myself fit tor 
such a happiness?“ 

“No, sir; the matter must end now, and 
end for good. It ought never to have begun. 
You have abused my hospitality." 

„That's not quite fair, Sir John. I have 
spoken no word to Miss Litton that you 
might not have heard." 

“You will regard all intercourse betwixt 
yourself and the members of my family 
forbidden, Lieutenant Gaunt,” said Sir John 
relentlessly. 

" No," replied Gaunt. “I owe you all 
respect, but you have no right to command 
me. I'll accept Miss Litton’s decision if she 
decides against me; but I owe it to myself 
to at least speak to her." 

Sir John looked at him. "I'll take care, 
young man," he said grimly, "that you 
haven't the chance." 

„Then, sir, I'll try and make it," and 
Gaunt looked at Sir John as he might have 
looked at a French privateer trying to get 
the weather-gage of him. That worthy 
merchant, indeed, had never yet meta glance 
Here was a suitor 
of warlike temper, and Sir John walked 
away with an angry sense of defeat, but 
more than ever bent on getting quit of a 
lover so alarming. 

To proclaim open war with the father 
was hardly the way to win the daughter, as 
Gaunt presently reflected. “But, there!” 
he said to himself, * am I to strike my flag 
without firing a shot ? апа he proceeded to 
watch the Hall as though it were a French 
port off which he was cruising. And Fate 
was once more strangely kind to him. Two 
days after, while wandering in a leaty lane, 
he caught a glimpse of Miss Litton. She 
was walking, with head bent pensively. 

Now, Gaunt was not only a lover, he was a 
sailor, with a sailor’s frankness and ardour. 


I have 


My 


final? " 


Bir John, moreover, had proclaimed open 


war, and Gaunt had no scruples about 
"weathering" оп an enemy. He was 
prepared, in the campaign he had in hand, 
to use all the devices of war against Sir John, 
and he was determined not to let the present 
opportunity slip. 

He waited till she came near: “ Miss 
Litton,” he said quietly. She looked up 
quickly, and the colour ran from brow to 
chin; and in that sudden flush Gaunt’s 
keen eye saw burning, for him, a signal of 
hope. Why did the sound of his voice paint 
the cheek of the girl he loved with that 
exquisite carmine? But woman, at best, is 
a paradox, or even a bundle of paradoxes. 
Trene proved to be in a very unmelting and 
contradictory mood. A mutinous look awoke 
in her eyes, an ominous curve shaped itself 
on her dainty lips. Gaunt, however, was 
not the lover to throw away his chance. 

“Miss Litton,” he said presently, it is 
idle to describe all you are to me.“ Then 


| ) 
he blundered on, with rough frankness, to | 
his point. ‘I love you with all the affection ` 
man ever gave to a woman. To win you | | 


THE EQUINE GOD: 


would give my life. lthink God surely made 
us for each other." 

There was depth in Gaunt’s voice, and 
fire and passion in his looks; but if Irene 
felt any answering thrill of tender emotion, ung the men were recovering the 
she hid it with entire success. She looked V Aztecs were not inactive. To their 
at Gaunt with cool, proud, questioning eyes, imer demands that a place in the recess 
hardly softened —almost, indeed, made more * duld de found for Huitzilopoetli, the 
cruel- -by the humour in her lips. samming.bird to the left.“ as this san- 

“ Your father," Gaunt went on, “ forbids | iir god was fantastically called a 
me to spéak to you; but how can I do any- ш name, whose meaning I could never 
thing else than speak? You can dismiss me | satisfactorily fathom—and that a compact 
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other lips than your own.” salêd br the marriage of Tecalco with their 
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| | vader, Tetzemaxtli, they now added the 
judgment? Heisa man of affairs, and much ! iber demand that the men who had been 
wiser than I." 


| ` matched out of their hands, with the 
Gaunt looked keenly at her. 


‚ | fenders, Hal and myself, should be given 
“Tf you tell me your heart reflects his p to them as prisoners to whom they pro- 
judgment, I will be silent. Does it?” he | 


essed to have a rightful claim. By agree- 

asked. $ ment with the Acolhuans all Spaniards 
Irene evaded a question she found үл, captured had heen handed over to 
inconvenient, and Gaunt—when was an | ‘tan, and they now refused to recognise any 


ardent lover a good diplomatist ?—did ne. í istinetion between Spaniards and English- 
press Ша inquiry. А „ den. saving that they were of the same 
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here Irene’s exquisite eyebrows went up with | 


are the Aztecs and the Acolhnans them- 
an air of dignified astonishment. “ No; but vives. Asto Hal and me, they had been 
I put my hopes in your keeping. I will WIn J zilling vp to this time for us to settle among 


you! I believe I can; and win you, too. the Acolhuans because of the service we had 


with your father’s consent. 
chance," he pleaded. | 
«Win me!" said Irene. “Am Ia prize ^j forfeited the favour of their god by 
in a game of chance?“ and her eyes gleamed ® doling him of his lawful victims, and 
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rendered in the fight with the Spaniards in 


But give mea | 
Че barranca, but by our recent action we 


з could only expiate the sacrilege hy being 
“tetched upon the altar-stone and offered 
z advance of the rest. 
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“What argument will prove that. 
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тезу seconded by Michael Pascoe, the 
was a sound of hasty feet along the path. 


Ee Iwo that I would have liked to accompany 
young Litton came round the curve, г Bé; and to their words, in private con- 
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THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedawin Captive,” ete. 


CHAPTER XIII.—HOW TECALCO WAS TAKEN BY THE AZTECS. 


wm the men were recovering the 
Aztecs were not inactive. To their 
former demands that a place in the recess 
should be found for Huitzilopoctli, ‘ the 
humming-bird to the left," as this san- 
guinary god was fantastically called—a 
curious name, whose meaning I could never 
satisfactorily fathom—and that a compact 
between them and the Acolhuans should be 
sealed by the marriage of Tecalco with their 
leader, Tetzemaxtli, they now added the 
further demand that the men who had been 
snatched out of their hands, with the 
offenders, Hal and myself, should be given 
up to them as prisoners to whom they pro- 
fexsed to have a rightful claim. By agree- 
ment with the Acolhuans all Spaniards 
hitherto captured had been handed over to 
thein, and they now refused to recognise any 
distinction between Spaniards and English- 
men, saving that they were of the same 
colour, and no more different in race than 
were the Aztecs and the Acolhuans them- 
selves. As to Hal and me, they had been 
willing up to this time for us to settle among 
the Acolhuans because of the service we had 
rendered in the fight with the Spaniards in 
the burranca, but by our recent action we 
had forfeited the favour of their god by 
despoiling him of his lawful victims, and 
we could only expiate the sacrilege by being 
stretched upon the altar-stone and offered 
in advance of the rest. 

The paba, Quetzaluma —for such was the 
name he bore, as I. had learned from 
Tecaleo, who revealed to me more апа more 
of their family history, and whose own 
father had borne the same name indeed. 
it was a family name of several generations — 
the paba called a council of the leading 
people of the recess. and from the adjoining 
plantations, to which he summoned me also. 

I debated with myself at first whether 
] ought to attend or not, seeing that Hal 
was not summoned nor any of the fresh 
arrivals ; but Hal pressed me to go, and was 
earnestly seconded by Michael Pascoe, the 
two that I would have liked to accompany 
me; and to their words, in private con- 
versation, Tecalco added hers, which had 
even more weight with me; so I obeyed the 
summons, and entered the forecourt of the 
equine god at the appointed time. 

Tecalco insisted that I should go in what 
she regarded as suitable apparel. She pro- 
vided me with a rew doublet of exceedingly 
tine quilted cotton, with an ornamented kilt, 
and sandals decorated with costly gems. 
Over the doublet she would have me wear a 
mantle of variegated feather-work secured 
across the breast with an emerald clasp of 
the kind I now knew so well. She placed 
upon my head with her own hands а light 
helmet of embossed leather overlaid with 
thin plates of silver and gold very richly 
chased. 

In this attire I scarcely knew myself. The 
tallest Indian in the settlement was а good 
four inches less in height than myself, and 
in weight and girth no man among them, nor 
among my own countrymen, could come 
anywhere near me; and the effect of this 
tricking out in full-blown Indian attire was 
to make me appear bigger than I really was, 
and to set forth my form to immense advan- 
tage. Tecalco passed me my weapons—the 
Spanish blade and the knife which I never 
failed to carry at my girdle, a musket, also 
ready primed, which last seemed to be 
strangely out of place. but which she said I 


must take, nevertheless, and then stood off a 
little space to admire her handiwork. She 
took quite a foolish pride in my gay appear- 
ance. It was not, however, to satisfy her own 
vanity that she had made me submit to this 
ordeal, and certainly not to satisfy mine, for 
I should have felt much more comfortable in 
the plain garments I had hitherto worn; 
but she had а very useful end in view. She 
wished me to make an impression in the 
council. A wise little woman was Tecalco, 
and she knew that the apparel I then wore 
would contribute to the influence I might 
exert over the minds of those who were met 
to discuss the demands of the Aztecs. 

As I drew back the curtains and passed 
into the court, almost the last to arrive, a 
hush fell upon the assembly. The greater 
part of the councillors regarded me with 
surprise — a surprise that in some few faces 
deepened into awe, and in not a few others 
passed into genuine pleasure. The paba was 
seated upon a platform slightly raised above 
the level of the court; the elaborate feather- 
work curtain that shrouded from view the 
equine god formed the backzround. He was 
attired in the robes he had worn when he sat 
in judgment upon the Spaniard ; the crimson 
of the vest, and the sheeny green which pre- 
vailed over the other colours in his flowing 
mantle, making his thin, worn face appear 
more parchment-like than ever. But beneath 
the jewelled mitre-crown his black eyes 
flashed like fire. Young in spirit was this 
old, old man, firm in will, wielding his 
authority with & dignified power against 
which no Acolhuan dare openly set himself, 
whatever he might think in his secret heart ; 
and. from what Tecalco had told me, there 
were some in the recess who were favourable 
to & close alliance with the Aztecs. When 
the paba saw me, a rare smile illuminated 
his dry and wrinkled countenance. and he 
beckoned me forward, and motioned me to 
stand by him immediately on his left hand. 
Cacama was already standing on his right, 
and vreeted me with admiring eyes. 

Of all the assembly the paba only was 
sented—not only а concession to his great 
age, but а recognition also of his authority 
as supreme ruler. From my position on the 
dais I could easily see the whole company. 
They faced the paba, arranged in & semi- 
circle, between forty and fifty of them, each 
man armed, and wearing & casque and 
mantle more or less ornamented according 
to the status and wealth of the wearer. 

Those with which Tecalco had furnished 
me were as rich as the richest there, and, of 
the whole company, the paba and Cacama 
excepted, I alone wore the golden clasp with 
the twin emeralds. I scarcely knew the sig- 
nificance of the dress at the time, nor the 
impression which my appearance in it made 
upon the minds of the council; but I found 
out afterwards that my presence in the 
council in this royal garb was tantamount 
to a declaration on Tecalco's part that her 
heart was given to me, and that, conse- 
quently, so far as she was concerned, Tetze- 
maxtli's demand was rejected. ‘The mantle 
and helmet and sandals I wore, and the 
emerald clasp of the twin flowers, were those 
of her own father. No greater gift could she 
have bestowed upon me, and no more public 
acknowledgment of her regard for me could 
she have made than by sending me thus 
attired into the council-chamber of her 
people. By this investiture, and by the 
action of the paha in the presence of the 


council, when he beckoned me forward and 
placed me on the dais at his own left hand, 
I was received among the nobles of the 
Acolhuans and raised to the level of Cacama 
himself. 

My sudden exaltation to so great an 
honour was not acceptable to all. There 
were faces here and there in the assembly, 
numbering half а dozen perhaps, at the 
most, that looked askance at me, and under 
lowering brows, as if they resented my 
presence as an intrusion and regarded with 
disfavour my initiation into the Acolhuan 
nobility. I was not surprised at this. Iwas 
& stranger among them. "The hope of the 
paba that I might be the Quetzal would not 
be shared by them all; and those especially 
who were inclined to favour an alliance with 
the Aztecs, and to whom the dread Huitzil 
was a real power, would probably have very 
little faith in the return of the Quetzal, and, 
even if they had any faith at all, they might 
think that so peaceful a divinity would 
prove to be no match for his warlike brother. 
Then it could not have been very flattering 
to their own dignity for a foreigner who had 
been with them so short a time to be 
lifted above them. I had the satisfaction, 
however, when I came to think of it after- 
wards—for I did not then realise it to the 
full--that the exaltation was not of my own 
seeking, but. in & way. forced upon me by 
Tecalco and the paba. 

The demands of the Aztecs were placed 
before the council. The paba invited the 
members to say what answers should be 
returned to these demands. First, as to the 
introduction of Huitzil to the recess—the 
paba pointed out that, if Huitzil should be 
brought in, the devotion of the people would 
be divided between him and the equine god, 
and that he would claim а certain number 
of victims from among the Acolhuans. He 
felt certain, too, that the white men would 
leave if Huitzil came, to which statement 1 
gave а most expressive assent. Were they 
prepared to admit the god of the Aztecs, to 
provide the customary sacrifices, and to send 
the white men away? The sharp eyes of 
the paba keenly searched the assembly as 
the members gave a decided negative to the 
proposal. 

Second, as to the marriage of Tecalco and 
Tetzemaxtli—were they prepared, against 
her will (and here he glanced at me, and 
the eyes of the company followed his), to 
force the lineal descendant of their roval 
princes into an alliance with a low-born 
Aztec adventurer? And did they know that 
ultimately through this alliance the same 
low-born Aztec adventurer would become the 
chief of the Acolhuans? Would they 
accept him, and swear allegiance to him, 
and place themselves under him, and under 
the crafty priesthood of Huitzilopoctli whose 
tool he was? Again the answer was No!” 

Third, as to the demand of the Aztecs that 
the white men should be given up to them, 
and the further preposterous claim that the 
two who had rescued them, and who had 
lived penceably in their midst after defeating 
their enemies the Spaniards—were they 
ready to devote to destruction those who 
might help them to defend the recess not 
only against the Aztecs but against a foe 
more formidable — the Spaniards themselves 
White men they were certainly, but they 
were not Spaniards; they abhorred the 
deeds of the Spaniards ; they were the sworn 
enemies of the Spaniards >and yet they also 
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could handle the thunder and the lightning, 
and were n8 brave as the bravest of the 
conquistadores who vanquished the hosts of 
Mexico, enslaved the people, und took the 
land for their own. The Spaniards would 
close in around the recess. It was only a 
matter of time. Апа what were they to do 
if they had not men among them who could 
meet the Spaniards with their own weapons, 
und defend the recess, and prevent the 
capture of the treasure which they had been 
so careful to hide, and to guard and to save ? 
They might as well cut off their right hands 
as give up these men to be slain upon the 
black altar-stone of Huitzilopoctli. What 
should the answer be? If any man there 
were willing that the smoking hearts of 
these men should be offered to the Aztec 
god, and willing, therefore, to quench in that 
way the hope they had of successfully re- 
sisting the attacks upon the recess which in 
time would be sure to come, let him step 
forth and say so. 

Not а man stirred. Тһе paba waited in 
the midst of & silence that could be felt. 
“Then I take it," the paba went on, that 
our answer to this demand also is ‘No!’ 
The assembly concurred in the decision. 
“Хо!” came from the lips of every man 
present; but the paba knew, and Cacama, 
and myself, and the whole assembly, that, in 
a few cases, it came not from the heart. 
The malcontents were overawed by the 
majority, and overawed by the royal de- 
meanour of the paba himself, whose piercing 
eyes were upon them, marking each one, 
binding his behests so tightly that they 
struggled not against him, but outwardly 
acquiesced, and went forth with the rest 
committed to the policy of a stubborn re- 
sistance. 

When they had all gone, except the three 
of us who remained on the dais, the paba 
turned to me with a renewal of that rare 
smile which had lighted up his yellow, 
withered face as he beckoned me forward, 
and motioned me to sit beside him. 

* You are thrice welcome,” said he. The 
wisdom of her ancestors dwells in the heart 
of Tecalco. And now, seeing that you are 
one with us, by her acceptance and your 
appearance in this apparel in the council 
chamber of the Acolhuans, we must give you 
à name better fitted to our lips than the one 
you brought with you from that distant land 
across the seas; and I know of no name 
more appropriate than my own, which is so 
seldom used because I am the paba, and the 
name of Tecalco’s father whom I loved as 
my own soul. Henceforth we will call you 
Quetzaluma. By that name you shall be 
known among our people, and they will 
follow you as they followed the father of 
Tecalco." 

" [t is a great honour," and I bowed to him 
with all the courtesy I could command, “ and 
I hope to prove myself worthy of it should 
the need arise.“ 

“The need will arise," said the paba. 
* Qur decisions to-day will make it inevitable. 
We must confer together about the prepara- 
tions for the defence of the recess—you and 
Cacama and myself; but not now. I have 
something to show you —here," and he waved 
his hand in the direction of the curtain 
behind him, ‘‘—a last protection—something 
which, if it comes to the very worst, as it 
may do, we can use, and defy our enemies, 
and leave them with only а barren victory ; 
but I cannot show it you now. lam weary. 
The council has tired me, and the fire of life 
in my heart burns low. I must rest. To- 
morrow I will see you, and we will, speak 
about the defence." 

I accompanied Cacama to his quarters. 
We walked together nearly the whole length 
of the recess, attracting the attention of 
dne people, and doubtless provoking many 
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comments by the splendour of our attire. 
Cacama had they frequently seen in this 
guise, but it was something new to behold a 
stranger in it. My presence in the council, 
the paba's welcome, the decisions arrived at, 
the probable consequences of & refusal of 
the Aztec demands—all these were already 
being discussed, for the news had spread 
very rapidly; and when they saw Cacama 
passing down the road arm in arm with me, 
and that we were engaged in very earnest 
conversation, a new zest was added to the 
loquacity of the people. They became 
excited at the prospect of a struggle with 
their old-time foes, and eagerly discussed the 
gain to their own fighting forces by the 
acquisition of the nine white men, including 
Hal and myself, whom they had sheltered 
and befriended and refused to surrender. 

When I had divested myself of the finery 
which I cared not for and felt somewhat 
uncomforte ole m, notwithstanding the fact 
that it became me so well, I hastened away 
to maie known to Hal and Michael Pascoe 
all that had taken place, and to talk over 
with them, in preparation for the conference 
with the paba and Cacaina on the morrow, 
what steps would he necessary for the 
eflicient defence of the stronghold against 
the approaching t. tuck of the Aztecs. 

Hal fairly longeu for two or three pieces 
of ordnance. He wondered whether the guns 
of the good ship Bessie had simply slipped 
down the shelving rock into the sandy bottom, 
and whether the Indian divers could fish 
them up, and carry them across the country 
to the recess. With » couple of these guns, 
if they could be recovered and transported 
hither, and with the reserve of ammunitio. 
which we had hidden on the shore, he could 
defend the bridge azross the barranca, and 
the easier approach by the one-tree hill; 
while, if four could be placed at his disposal 
with Englishmen to serve them under his 
supervision, he could defy both Aztec and 
Spaniard, and hold out as long as his powder 
would last. He desired me to press upon 
the paba the advisability of a careful search 
in the vicinity of the wreck, and the immense 
advantage we should have if only the guns 
could be brought in and mounted. Cacama 
would concur, of course; and, apart from the 
fighting. Hal said it would be grand to hear 
the thunders echo and re-echo in the 
barranca, and to watch the white smo... drift 
away across the tops of the trees on the 
farther side. As a feast for the ears and 
the eves, and to convince us that we were 
not quite buried a'ive in the Indies, it would 
be well worth while to recover the guns, if 
the run of the tide had not swept them away. 

“ Yes," said Pascoe slowly; but we cannot 
nfford to weaken ourselves on the chance of 
finding them. If we had time—-but we 
haven't; and the Az.ecs may be upon us at 
any moment." 

“Ay, so they may.” answered Hal. “I 
ought to have thought about the guns before, 
but I never dreamt that we might have any 
use for them ! 

* We can шапат? very well without them, 
Hal,“ said J. At least we shall not require 
them to beat off the Aztecs. It would be a 
different thing if the Spaniards came. When 
we have done with the Aztecs, and have a 
little more breathing-time, we'll think about 
{һе guns, and see whether they can be 
recovered: and brought in. Luckily for us, 
you've kept the muskets in good condition, 
and we are not short of powder. We can 
teach these Aztecs a lesson that they will 
not be likely to forget for many a day." 

Through the treachery of the few 
Acolhuans who desired an alliance with the 
Aztecs, who cared not what became of the 
white men, and who resented the paba's 
preference for me, a very early blow. was 
struck by our enemies, in a manner 


altogether unexpected, which postponed fc: 
the time all thought of defence. We had t 
consider the question of attack instead c: 
defence. 
myself had finished our greetings on tl. 
following morning, a messenger was usherey 
in, and stood before us breathiny hard as i: 
he were almos. spent with running; ther: 
was terror in his eyes, and a sickly pal: 
showing through his dusky skin; and, иро, 
the paba commanding him to speak out. he 
informed us, excitedly und with pantin. 
emphasis, that Tecalco kad been seized t- 
the Aztecs and carried away to their settle- 
ment in the woods. Cacama  visiL/: 
trembled, and his eyes dashed ominously ai 
the news. To me it came like an actui. 
blow, and I almost staggered under it; bat. 
recovering ina moment, I drew myself up. 
clenched my hands, and stared at tLe 
messenger, waiting for confirmation of the 
truth of this dastardly outrage. The on.: 
signs of emotion on the paba's face were a 
sudden contraction of the thin lips, anu an 
expression of pain that swiftly swept across 
his sunken features, and then left um grave. 
than ever. 

„How came this about?” asked the pals... 

“This morning, soon after sunrise, she 
was decoyed to & distant part of the plan- 
tations,” answered the messenger, under 
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pretence that a poor and sickly womz:. 


needed medicine and nourishing food—an 
appeal which they knew the Princess Tecalco 
would readily listen to, because she takrs 
the wants of all upon her own gracious 
heart." 

“ And who brought this lying tale to lee: 
her into.the net of the Aztecs ? ” 


“A woman who acted as emissary | 


certain traitorous Acolhuans,” and t} 
messenger mentioned the names of four «^ 
the men who had attended the council o: 
the preceding day. At the mention of each 
name the paba nodded grimly. 

“ And these men—where are they now? 

* With our enemies, the Aztecs.” 

“And how was the Princess Te«alco 
taken ? ” 

"By an ambush. 


Tetzemnxtli, with a 


score of his followers, rushed upon her an: | 


+ 


overpowered her as she was about to ente. | 


the hut where the poor and sickly woman 
was supposed to dwell. Indeed, it was the 
hut of her conductor, and there was no 
woman there except the one that betrayed 
her into the hands of Tetzemaxtli.” 

* But you say that she was the tool of the 
four men you have named." 

* So she was, for the four men came cut 
of the hut and joined the Aztecs, and helpei 
to carry the. struggling maiden away. Мо 
than once have they visited this woman, an: 
I have watched them. Last night they 
came, and again this morning, very early. 
after the woman had left for the recess. I 
was suspicious, and hid myself, and watched, 
and waited; апа my suspicions were in- 


creased when the Aztecs crept across the, 
field like snakes, and lay among the grass. i 
But I had no idea what it meant until I saw ` 


the Princess approaching, nor even then had 
I any idea that they would dare to lay a 
finger upon the child of Quetzaluma —else, һе 
sure, I should have spread the alarm. Alas! 
She was taken before I could realise what 
had happened. And who was I, one man 
against many, that I could prevent it? And 
how was the news to be brought to you if I 
had thrown my life away? Iwas the onis 
watcher. I kept quiet in my hiding- place 
until they were gone; then I came out, and 
entered the hut, and frightened the woman 
into а confession of the part she had taken 
in this evil deed; and when I had learnei 
all that she could tell me, I ran off at my 
topmost speed to make it known to you." 
“You hayé.earned our warmest thanks.“ 


Captain's study door. 


, said the paba, *and the service shall not 
You are а cautious man, and 
We shall see. Was 


be forgotten. 
з рейн a brave one. 
the Princess quite alone!“ 


The 
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which was gliding by her side." 
And what became of the ocelotl ? ” 
„It sprang at the men, and savagely bit 
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several of them ; but they drove it away, and 
it went crying through the grass, until I saw 
and heard it no тоге.” 

( То be continued.) 


SUMMER TERM. 


Author of Th Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” * Mortimer's Marrow,” “ Mr. Herne'’s Hallucination,” ete. 


T was about ten minutes past six on the 

following Saturday when I tapped at the 
“1 want to run down 
to Leyvourne,” I said, when Playne’s voice 


told me to come in. “That is, with 
Rollinson.” 

“ Anything special?“ asked Playne care- 
lessly. 


** Well, rather. We want to get a new set 
of bookshelves for our study." 

I was standing with my back against the 
door. The Captain gave a little smile. 

* That study of yours must be a small 
Eden. How do you get on together ? ” 

First rate. It couldn't be better.” 

I had sometimes wondered why Playne 
had never said anything publicly in the 
matter of the County Scholars. Most of us 
knew that he had no sympathy with 
Fielding's tactics, and yet he had never 


openly attempted to stop them. As I see it 


now, he was wise, for any move of that kind 


might have divided the school upon the 


subject; but if à good chance should come, 
he would speak as strongly in this as he 
did in other things. Little did either of us 
know when and how that chance would turn 
up. 

** There’s no prep. for the Fifth and Sixth 
to-night,” he said, “ so of course you can go. 
Don't forget when it is eight-thirty, though. 
By the way, do you expect to get your colours 
this season? ” 

That was a stiff question to answer, and 
he knew it. That afternoon the first eleven 
had played the next sixteen, and I had done 
pretty well for the nexts, as I thought, by 
taking two good wickets forsevenruns. But 
everybody knew that the two vacancies in 
the school team, which had been caused by 
the loss of Phillips and Lewis, must come 
easily enough to the lot of Brian and Lan- 
dells. Robbins and I were somewhere among 
the next half-dozen. 

* [f I were you, Brown," Playne went on, 
“І should stick to it. It's bowlers we want 
really, much more than bats. If you stick 
to it you'll have a very decent chance before 
the end of the term." 

That was à good deal for Playne to say. 
Of course I'll stick to it," I said eagerly. 
"Ill go out in the mornings. If I could 
only put them in like Phillips did” 

* If—if—if,” he said. “Bother your if's. 
You'd better get along, or else you'll lose 
your bookshelves." 

I hurried away to join Rollinson. When 
I told him, he was quite as much pleased as 
I had expected him to be. 

“That’s ripping, old man," he declared. 
* Playne never says more than he means. 
Before the term’s out I shall see you starting 
off with the rest of the team to Lowbridge 
and Ryle, and—and Denster, and all those 
places. You're a lucky chap." 

Then we hurried on to Leybourne, where 
we spent some littletime at Howells'. There 
was a good selection of booksheives and cases 
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CHAPTER III.— THE IRISH MAIL AFFAIR. 


there, and it was pleasant to examine and 
admire а good many which we could not buy, 
but which we might be able to go in for some 
other day. The thing we bought at last was 
a small one of three shelves, made of bamboo 
and wicker ; and when we had chosen and 
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Freshfield was about five miles from 
Leybourne, but by taking that road we 
could turn back towards the school about a 
mile out. So by the Freshfield Road we 
went, walking briskly, and talking even morc 
briskly than we walked. And tho book- 
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“ He stretched out his right hand to get a grip of the youngster's frock.” 


paid for it, we found that we had still nearly 
an hour left before it was necessary to be at 
the school. 

“ Suppose we go back by the Freshfield 
Road," said Rollinson. * We'll have plenty 
of time for that."' 


shelves and cricket having been disposed of, 
it was only natural that we should turn to 
the great prize. 

“ Гуе been thinking," said Rollinson, 
“about my Uncle Mark. I'm going to write 
to-morrow, and tell him.“ 
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“Tell him what? ” I asked. 

“Tell him about it. Then, if the thing 
really does come off, he won't be taken by 
surprise." 

What do you think he'll say? He can't 
object, surely. Most likely he'll be precious 
glad to get his money back, since he values 
it so much." 
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it was different. It was just a rush and a 
shudder and a roar, and the whole thing 
would be gone. 

As we took our places at the wall, I hap- 
pened to look down the Freshfield Road. It 
was only a glance, and, at the time, I did not 
pay the slightest attention to what I saw. 
There was a solitary figure coming up 
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The man in the Panama hat . . . continued his work steadily and carefully.” 


“Oh, I don't suppose he'll really object. 
1 expect he’ll be sarcastic over it, and talk 
about counting chickens before tbey're 
hatched. But he won't get all his money 
back, you know." | 

“What? Do you mean you've cost him 
more than fifty guineas since you've been 
here ? ” 

“Oh, no; it isn't that ——-" 

He stopped at that word, as though hesi- 
tating ав to what he should say next. I 
scarcely noticed this at the time, though I 
remembered it later; for just at that moment 
something else had caught my attention. 

“Hullo!” I said, “here we are at the 
bridge. And there's a train coming along 


Just at the spot where we must leave the 
Freshfield Road to turn off towards Berrough 
was a road bridge over the Great South- 
Western main line. Some three hundred 
yards away the line began to curve, but from 
the bridge we could see ever so far beyond, 
the country being pretty flat and open. And 
a long way off, down the line, was a pas- 
senger train, making in our direction at a 
fine gpeed. 

I looked at my watch. “It must be the 
Irish Mail" I said. * This is about her 
time. We're in luck." 

We went to the bridge wall and waited, 
leaning against it. If there was one thrill 
that Rollinson and I particularly enjoyed it 
was the thrill of standing on a bridge over а 
fast train. For the matter of that, I believe 
everyone appreciates it who has not grown 
too old or too nervous. We had enjoyed 
it many times on this very spot. It was 
rather good fun to wait until the engine had 
passed in at one end of the bridge, and then 
rush across the road to try to meet it coming 
out at the other. With an ordinary train it 
was sometimes possible to get across before 
the last carriage appeared, but with the mail 
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towards us—a rather stoutish man in a 
Panama hat. He was almost within a 
stone’s throw. Between him and us, at the 
side of the road, stood a couple of neat little 
cottages, their front walls covered with 
creepers. Just as I looked I saw a womau 
come out of one of the cottages 
and stand at the gate, looking 
up and down the roaa; then I 
heard her call some one by 
name. She was probably call- 
ing a child, and, anyway, had 
nothing to do with us; eo I 
turned back to the wall and 
the Irish Mail. 

Things happened with a rush 
afterwards. I was quietly cal- 
culating that the train would A 
round the curve in exactly a | (| | 
minute, when I heard a voice. ^ 
It was the voice of a small 
child, and sounded curiously ll 
near, though I could not make 
out what it said. 

I looked round sharp, but 
there was certainly no one on А ү! 1 
the road near из. Net I felt ure | т. 
that the voice had sounded % 
quite close. Then I heard the | | 
woman call again: and an M 
instant later I heard the child's 
voice again, this time in a baby- 
like laugh. After that, with a 
sudden idea of what was hap- P VE 
pening, I saw that Rollinson 
was climbing up the wall of 
the bridge- which was about 
shoulder-high—to look over. I did the 
same. 

I looked straight down to the mouth of the 
arch, and the thing that I saw was just the 
thing that I somehow expected to see; for I 
had put two and two together much more 
quickly than I generally can. 1n some way 
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or other a tiny mite, of about three years old 
or so, had made his way down the side of the 
cutting by the bridge wall, and had got on to 
the line itself. He was standing astride the 
outside rail, looking away down the line 
towards the train, waving one of his little 
hands and babbling happily. It was his 
voice that I had heard. 

I hadn't time to wonder how such fh 
youngster had managed it, or how he could 
tell that a train was coming. My first feel. 
ing was one of horrible sickness, as I SAW 
what was going to happen; then I discovered 
that Rollinson was off the wall and running 
for the line of wooden railings which had 
been put up between the point where the wall 
ended and the roadside hedge began. I heard 
him give a cry, and at the same time the 
woman by the cottage gave a loud scream. 
She had noticed him running, and had 
guessed as much as I had seen. I tried to 
follow Rollinson. The railings were pretty 
high, but he did not climb over them. There 
was just room enough for him to slip between 
the two lowest bars, and that was what he 
did. As he got through, the mail gave a 
shriek from the other side of the curve. 

Down the bank he went with a rüsh, till 
he got to the bottom. By that time I was 
getting through myself. The youngster 
turned round to look ut us, laughing, still 
standing astride the rail. At the bottom of 
the bank there were two rather nasty ob. 
stucles, one of them a small ditch half filled 
with slimy green water, and the other a 
who'e sheaf of railway signal or telegraph 
wires. The rail across which the youngster 
was standing was about three or four feet on 
the other side of the ditch. 

There was no time for Rollinson to think 
of what о do, but it sometimes happens that 
there is only one right thing. It was exactly 
like that in this case. He threw himself 
over the wires, keeping hold of them with 
his left hand all the while. He stretched out 
the right hand to get a grip of the youngsters 
frock. At that moment I seemed to see the 
engine thundering and shrieking down, cover- 
ing the last vards between; then Rollinson got 
the clothes in a good grip, and pulled hard. 
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It was all over in three or four seconds ue 
—in one breath. There was à horrible nin : 
the child crying, its mother had nene 
behin! me; but all that was lost in ш : 
and commotion, the quaking and the der 
ling of the ground, as the mail thun 


past. The thunder lasted for just (moment 
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moment, and then it was gone. The 
youngster and Rollinson were lying mixed 
up with the wires, and I was rushing down 
the bank. The woman had just scrambled 
through the wooden railings above. 

That was a very bad time for every- 
body. The woman was wild, and hardly 
knew whether she ought to hug the child, 
bedause it had been pulled out of danger, or 
to scold it for having got in. As she did not 
quite know, she did both things in turn. 
The youngster cried loudly, for it had been 
thoroughly frightened. As for Rollinson, he 
looked pretty white, while I felt bewildered 
and deafened. 

We returned to the road as soon as 
possible. Rollinson was glad to get away 
from the rails, and so was I, for we had both 
had a thrill which would last us for some 
time. Then the woman began to talk, 
staring at Rollinson very hard all the while. 
She was a rather pleasant-looking woman, 
and quite young, but she hardly seemed to 
know how to say what she wanted to. It 
seemed, however, that her husband, the 
child's father, was a railway guard, and that 
his train often passed that way. The 
youngster had got used to watching for him, 
and had been allowed to stand peering 
through the wooden railing as the train 
rushed past. He had never before attempted 
to do more, and somehow it had never 
occurred to his mother that he would. To- 
night he had done it, and we had all seen 
the result. 

After that she began to cry again, for she 
was thoroughly upset and unnerved. It was 
at this point that we first noticed that there 
were five in our group instead of four, and 
that the fifth was quite a stranger. 

It was the man in the Panama, whom I 
had seen coming up the road a couple of 
minutes earlier. In the dusk, and also be- 
cause of our agitation, he had joined us 
without notice. Standing at the woman's 
elbow he must have heard all she said, but 
up to this time he hadn't even asked a 
question. He was a well-built and rather 
stern-looking man of middle age, with a grey- 
ish beard and steady eyes; but I had only 
just made these observations when he spoke 
to me. 

“Your friend seems faint?” he said. 
“ You had better get him a little water.” 

Almost before the sentence was finished, 
Rollinson was clinging to my arm. Hold 
me up, Brown,“ he said weakly. It's —it's 
getting dark," and I had only time to get 
an arm about him when he simply fainted 
away. 

The woman ran to the house for water. 
“Don’t be alarmed,” said the man in the 
Panama, seeing that I looked a bit frightened. 
"It's only a faint. He'll come round in a 
few minutes. Let me carry him to the 
cottage.” 

Throwing down his cane, he took Rollin- 
son in his arms quite easily, dead weight 
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though he was, and carried him down to the 


cottage. Under his direction I ran on ahead 
and brought a chair to the front door, while 
the woman waited with the water. The man 
in the Panama placed Rollinson in the chair, 
and began to bathe his temples. 

„He's a plucky little fellow," he said, 
“but rather highly strung. Where does he 
come from?“ 

“ Oh, we belong to Berrough—the school, 
you know. We had been to Leybourne, and 
were going back this way.” 

“I see. And what is his name?“ 

“ Rollinson.” 

The man in the Panama asked no more 
questions, but continued his work steadily 
and carefully. Presently he asked the 
woman if she had any wine in the house. 

„Only elderberry wine," she said. But 
plenty of that, sir." 

" It will do very well,” he replied. “ Warm 
& little of it, quickly." 

She went away to do so. A minute 
afterwards, much to my delight, Rollinson 
opened his eyes. The first face he saw was a 
strange one, and he was naturally bewildered. 
But when he saw me he soon pulled himself 
together. 

* Don't be in too much of a hurry," said 
the man in the Panama. “Неге is some- 
thing for you to take. No sipping, now. 
Drink it right off." 

Rollinson took the glass without hesitation. 
Our new acquaintance watched him as he 
emptied it, and smiled to see the colour 
return to his cheeks. 

* I think you're all right now,” he said. “It 
was the sudden pull that did it. Do you 
think you can walk home? " 

“Rather, sir," answered Rollinson, now 
almost himself. “After that stuff 1 could 
walk ten miles. I must have been an awful 
moke to faint like that.” 

“Nobody would blame you, my dear lad. 
You did a plucky thing, and showed a great 
deal of presence of mind." 

Then the woman joined in again, and 
Rollinson soon had enough of it. Time’s 
getting on," he said hurriedly. “ We have 
to get back by eight-thirty. Eh, Brown ?" 

^ Yes," I said. ‘ We'd better start.“ 

So we said '* Good-night " and broke away, 
leaving the man in the Panama standing 
with the woman at the cottage door, looking 
after us. His hat was the last thing we saw 
when we looked back from a little distance. 
When it had disappeared Rollinson had 
something to say. 

"You won't say anything about this 
affair, Brown? I mean in the school?“ 

^ Why not? I asked. 

* Because I'd rather you didn't. There'd 
only be a lot of talk and questions. Promise.“ 

Just then, no doubt, I would have promised 
him anything he asked. and I think you 
know enough about Rollinson by this time 
to understand that he was precisely the fellow 
to hate any talk or fuss about anything he 


had done himself. So I gave him my word 
and we hurried on again. | 

But that was not the end of the memor. 
able events of the evening. For a little 
while Rollinson was very silent, and I 
naturally put it down as an effect of his ad. 


venture; but presently he began to talk. 


“I want to tell you something, Brown.“ 

" Yes? What is it?” 

"It's something about myself, and it's 
something bad." 

He looked so much in earnest, so tragic, 
that I was startled; but before I could 
ask another question he went on, speaking 
hurriedly and jerkily. 

„I've thought to tell you for a long time, 
ever since we got to know each other so 
well; but somehow I've kept putting ft off. 
I wanted to doit when you asked me down to 
Huxtable, and almost every day when we 
were there, and especially when we were 
arranging to have a study together. I 
don’t know exactly why I didn’t, but perhaps 
it was because—because I thought it would 
make a difference." 

By that time we were standing just at 

the corner of the road which would take us 
down to the school. There was a stile in 
one of the hedges close by, and I led the way 
to it. 
« We'd better talk bere," I said. There's 
about five minutes to spare. Do you шеап 
that there's anything that will make а 
difference between us? 

“T don't say it will; but it would with 
some fellows. You know how they are at 
Berrough. I wouldn’t for the world tell any- 
one but you. If it got about, I couldn't stay 
in the school fora singie дау.” 

„Really? What is it, then ?—that is, if 
you are determined to tell me.” 

“Oh, I must tell you. But, whatever 
you think of it, you won't whisper a word of 
it to anyone else?“ 

Seeing how earnest he was, I promised that 
I wouldn't; and then Rollinson, almost in 
& whisper, told me his secret. 

It did not take long, and when the story 
was told he waited anxiously to hear what I 
thought of it. It occurs to me now that the 
adventure through whieh we had just passed 
was the direct cause of his breaking silence 
on the subject that evening. It had left him 


. a little excited and upset, perhaps even B 


trifle hysterical. I was glad, however, that 
it was done, and I was sorry that he hadn't 
done it earlier. 

“Is that all?“ I asked. 

“ Yes.” : 

„Well, upon my word! And you fancied 
a thing like that might make s difference 
between us? 

„Ve- es. 1 was afraid it might.“ 

“Then let me tell you the truth about 
yourself. You were a mug, & perfect Mug, 
with a capital M! And now let us get on to 
Berrough." 

( To be continued.) 
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AN INCIDENT 


Г was during the summer of last year that 
1 I arrived at the city of Buenos Aires, 
after а delightful voyage out from England 
for the benefit of my health, and, having an 
invitation to go to a large Estancia, or 
cattle farm, up in what is termed the Camp, 
it was with the greatest interest I stepped 
out on the platform at Salas, after a ten 
hours’ railway journey from Retiro Station, 
Buenos Aires. 


A RACE WITH WILD HORSES: 
THAT HAPPENED TO THE WRITER IN 


By W. LEIGHTON. 


Directly after leaving the town the scene had 
changed toa wide expanse of green, on which 
cattle of every description grazed peacefully, 
but the ground was marked on both sides of 
the track with the whitened bones of animals 
that had tried to find shelter against the 
fences and died in groups, for it was winter 
time in the Camp, and the only shelter the 
cattle get is behind the clumps of tall grass 
which are dotted about. The result is that 
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when the weather is very cold the poor hse 
die, not in tens, but in hundreds. It md 
die near the ranch a cart called à rm m 
comes round and collects the hides, Ый et 
the majority of cases, rain and sun do Ва 
work, aided by the birds, that appear e 
before the animals are dead. ed the 
It was about nine o'clock, and I scann а 
faces and costumes of the passengers M 15 
platform with a great deal of interest. 


of them wore riding-boots, capes something 
like a blanket with a hole cut in the middle 
for the head, and named ponchos, and large 
felt hats. Representatives of every nation 
seemed to be there, even Boers from South 
Africa, and I noticed that every man had 
either a revolver or a knife in his belt. 

It was while musing on this motley crowd 
that I was addressed in English and asked if 
I were going to La Bonita Ranch. On mv 
assenting, I was shown the conveyance that 
was to take me the fourteen odd miles which 
separated us from the Estancia. It was 
something like a trotting-car, only it had four 
wheels and was longer, and we were soon on 
our way at a great pace. It meant holding 
on pretty tightly too, as every now and again 
two wheels would rise up over a tall tuft of 
grass and nearly tip us out. It was as black 
as pitch —so dark, in fact, that I could not see 
the track ; but the horse knew it perfectly well, 
and it was very seldom the driver had to 
interfere. The silence was only broken bv 
the pad, pad of the horse's feet on the grass, 
and the rush of the cattle as they galloped out 
of our way and stood snorting and wondering 
as we passed them. i 

Arriving safely at the ranch, I slept 
soundly, and it was in the morning that I 
understood what an Estancia really was 
The size of La Bonita was, as far as I could 
Judge, about six by nine miles, and con. 
sisted of four or five large paddocks behind 
the ranch, besides the corrals used for 
taming horses, branding cattle, ete., and ii 
Was outside these paddocks on the oper 
plain that my wild ride took place E 
shudder when I think what might have been 
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of them wore riding-boots, capes something 
like a blanket with a hole cut in the middle 
for the head, and named ponchos, and large 
felt hats. Representatives of every nation 
seemed to be there, even Boers from South 
Africa, and I noticed that every man had 
either а revolver or a knife in his belt. 

It was while musing on this motley crowd 
that I was addressed in English and asked if 
I were going to La Bonita Ranch. On my 
assenting, I was shown the conveyance that 
was to take me the fourteen odd miles which 
separated us from the Estancia. It was 
something like a trotting-car, only it had four 
wheels and was longer, and we were soon on 
our way at a great pace. It meant holding 
on pretty tightly too, as every now and again 
two wheels would rise up over a tall tuft of 
grass and nearly tip us out. It was as black 
as pitch —so dark, in fact, that I could not see 
the track ; but the horse knew it perfectly well, 
and it was very seldom the driver had to 
interfere. The silence was only broken by 
the pad, pad of the horse's feet on the grass, 
апа the rush of the cattle as they galloped out 
of our way and stood snorting and wondering 
аз we passed them. 

Arriving safely at the ranch, I slept 
soundly, and it was in the morning that I 
understood what an Estancia really was. 
The size of La Bonita was, as far as I could 
judge, about six by nine miles, and con. 
sisted of four or five large paddocks behind 
the ranch, besides the corrals used for 
taming horses, branding cattle, etc., and it 
was outside these paddocks on the open 
plain that my wild ride took place. I 
shudder when I think what might have been. 
However, as my adventure ended safely, 1 
will try and relate exactly what happened. 

Some cattle-driving and sorting had just 
been finished, and one of the boys rode up. 
Seeing me, and knowing I was not an expert 
rider he jokingly offered to let me try what 
I cou.d do with the horse he was on, as it 
was known in the Camp for its fits of temper, 
and, in fact, its owner frequently thought it 
was mad. I knew, however, that most of the 
ranch horses were good gullopers, soft 
mouthed, and as comfortable as one might 
wish, so, without a thought, I swung myself 
Into the saddle and was soon cantering out 
towards the plain. It never dawned on me 
that this nice, docile creature, as he seemed 
to me, was an untamed brute, because, 
although his owner said he was mad, the 
horse was a splendid one for the work on the 
ranch when ridden by his own master, and 


so I rather discredited the suggestion that it 
Was mad. 
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All went merry as a marriage-bell until I 
thought that we would return. This seemed 
to aggravate the brute, who, with his ears flat 
and nostrils distended, looked as if he had 
been frightened. Was this one of his mad 
fits, or was it merely that he knew some one 
strange was on his back? This made me 
cautious, but I found, after we had completed 
what seemed to me a very decent waltz, that 
the bit was between his teeth. Giving the 
rein a smart jerk, what was my astonishment 
to find that it had only been fastened to the 
bit with a thin piece of wire, which had now 
broken, leaving me only one rein. 

He seemed now thoroughly terrified, and 
we were going at such а pace that effectually 
prevented me dismounting and leading him 
back, as I had intended to do, but which I 
had postponed because I did not want to give 
in and appear frightened merely because the 
horse was playful, as it appeared at first. 
The stirrups being useless, being made for 
Argentines (who have very small feet) and 
not for big English welted boots, I resolved 
to hang on to the ricou or native saddle, 
which is a very comfortable affair, and see 
the job through as best I could. 

Seeing what we were making for, I tried 
to turn the horse's head towards the ranch 
with my leg, but it would have been just as 
easy to try and stem the tide with & stick, 
as to guide the now mad animal. The only 
thing left me was to wait for what I thought 
the inevitable result. 

A drove of wild horses were on the plain 
in front, and towards these we were going at 
a pace which I can only compare to a greased 
flash. Curious to relate, my blood was ting- 
ling with excitement, as I saw it was to be a 
race and myself one of the competitors. In 
another moment we were among them, 
champing, biting. kicking, enveloped in a 
cloud of dust. My throat seemed dried up, 
my tongue sticking to the roof of my mouth, 
and my eyes riveted on the tossing heads of 
the drove. 

The wild thudding of hoofs deafened me— 
one false step and I knew that once we were 
down nothing could save us from being 
trampled into a shapeless mass by the wild 
animals in their mad career. I expected 
every minute to be torn from the saddle. I 
felt my senses leaving me, апа seemed as 
one in а dream ; all I knew was, we were 
going, going. going! When would it stop, and 
how would it end? Was I destined to get 
back safely or to leave my battered body out 
on that plain? These thoughts seemed to 
pass through my mind as a band passes 
before one's eyes, and it was with great 
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feelings of relief that we passed the drove, 
I still managing to bold on with the strength 
of despair. 

Having left the drove well behind, we 
completed a half-circuit and headed in the 
direction of the ranch, and I inwardly 
praved that my adventure was over and I 
might get back safely with a sound skin and 
some dearly paid-for experience; but fate 
willed it otherwise, for now we were going 
straight for a dried-up ditch, where some 
water-troughs had been, and behind that 
the tall palinkas. with barbed wire stretched 
from post to post, these forming the end of 
one of the paddocks. 

Setting my teeth, putting my head well 
down, and taking another good grip of the 
ricou, I prepared for the worst, as, if I did 
not come off at the jump, surely the barbed 
wire would scrape me off. Bang! A cloud 
of dust, a feeling that my inside was in my 
mouth, and we were over safely before I scarcely 
realised it. The mad gallop had begun again 
towurds the ranch, where already one or 
two of the boys had started to head me 
off in case we turned again. Successfully 
dodging the first man, we made a détour and 
then went straight for one of the corrals 
mentioned, the posts of which were about 
five feet in height. Just as I was preparing 
for another jump, and I had made up my 
mind to drop off and chance any injuries 
I might receive sooner than be tortured 
any more, we slackened down, and as we 
passed the gate of the corral I climbed off 
the animal's back, still holding the remain- 
ing rein. Climb it waa, too, as by this time 
I was exhausted. After dragging me five or 
ten yards I was able to tie him up 
securely. 

By this time the boys were riding up, also 
my genial host. They had seen the horse 
run away, and all, without exception, thought 
I would be killed, riding at that headlong 
pace and getting into the drove of wild 
horses, for, after all, I was only a gringo 
(foreigner). When I came to examine my 
injuries, I found that, beyond a finger being 
split and arms and hands and coat torn on 
the barbed wire, I was unhurt. 

Looking back on the events of that never- 
to-be-forgotten ride, I cannot truthfully say 
that, even if I won, as I did, anything would 
tempt me to race again with wild horses. 
Next time I will be content to be a spectator. 

Next morning the same horse was working 
as if nothing had happened, but I fancy even 
now there was a twinkle in his eye when he 
saw me and thought what a time we had 
when we raced against wild horses. 
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THE INTER-VARSITY YEAR OF SPORT. 


pes sporting and athletic year of the rival 
’Varsities may be said to open early in 
December with the cross-country event, and 
close in the following July, when picked 
marksmen of Oxford and Cambridge try con- 
clusions for the Humphry Cup and the 
Chancellor's Plate over the Bisley Ranges. 
Atthe beginning of the athletic year, therefore, 
Jt behoves all who are interested in inter- 
Varsity contests to review the previous twelve 
months’ records with a view to the proper 
appreciation of those to come, and with this 
object in view the accompanying diagram, in 
which the results of the various events are 
shown at а glance, has been prepared. 
As a matter of fact, the inter-Varsity sport- 
ing year of 1902-8 has been in many ways 
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(With a Diagram.) 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE, 


remarkable, but in no particular more so than 
in the general result, that shows that the 
rivals went through their athletic programme 
only to find, when twenty-four events had 
been decided, that they were on a point of 
absolute equality. There may possibly have 
been occasions in the past upon which a 
similar result has been attained, but it is 
improbable that the equality has been more 
absolute than in the past twelve months. 

It may have happened on previous occa- 
sions, when honours were easy, that one 
"Varsity has won a majority of the five great 
contests —the boat race, Rugby football, Aszo- 
ciation football, athletic sports, and cricket — 
and the rival 'Varsity has enjoyed а greater 
number of victoriesin the minor events; but in 


the course of the season of 1902-3 both major 
and minor events have been equally divided. 
Thus, after the Rugby match had ended in a 
drawn game in December 1902, Oxford won 
the Association match by one goal; on the 
28th of March Cumbridge, however, drew level 
by snatching a grand victory by 8 events to 2 
in the inter-’Varsity sports, in the course of 
which Mr. H. A. Leeke (Corpus, Camb.) set 
up an inter-’Varsity hammer-throwing record 
under the new conditions, and Mr. G. R. 
Garnier equalled the hurdles record of 16 secs. 

On April 6 Cambridge went ahead in every 
sense, for the light-blue crew led from start to 
finish and won the boat race by six lengths. 
The final of the preat events, the crickct 
match, it will be recalled, was won by the 
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Oxford on July 6, 7, three days later the un- 
daunted light blues came to the. scratch 
smiling, and proceeded to extinguish their 
rivals in the real tennis doubles and singles. 
When Oxford on February 25 won the hockey 
match by 3 goals to nil, Cambridge on 


doned owing to Oxford's inability to raise a 
team, it is very certain that a better finale 


could not have been desired than that attained 
уһеп the light blues pulled off the two 
events at Bisley, thereby bringing about a tie 


ав the result of the year's sport. 


MAKING MONEY AT A UNIVERSITY. 


| nex the average healthy-minded boy 
W leaves school his desire is usually to 
earn some money to enable him to live with 
some degree of independence. The weekly 
doles from the pocket of his parent no 
longer satisfy him. For that reason his 
ambition often leads him to follow a business 
career, and he accepts with delight some 
small post and a mere pittance. 

He is now a “ business man.“ 

That ambition is all very well, but some- 
times it is strong enough to cause a likely 
student to abandon a University course 
because of the unremunerative character of 
undergraduate life. 

In this paper I shall set down a few of 
the ways in which a student, ata Scottish 
University at least, can make, if not a princely 
income, at least a reasonable amount of 
pocket-money, which will keep him from 
draining the parental exchequer. 

The occupation which is the most suitable 
of all for a student is coaching. In his 
early undergraduate days that may take the 
form of “ tutoring” or supervising the 
studies of more or less youthful children. 
Engagements of that nature are not very 
difficult to get in any large University town, 
and the local daily press contain occasional 
advertisements relating to such posts. An 
advertisement by the student himself, setting 
forth his wants. is sometimes productive of 
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good results. The University professors and 
lecturers, if they take a fancy to a clever 
student, often put good posts in his way. 

The remuneration received by such tutors 
varies very much. Sometimes it is a case 
of "taking what one сап get, and being 
thankful" The candidates are: many and 
the posts are few, but everything comes to 
him who waits; and perseverance and 
" push” will not fail to meet with its 
reward. 

I have heard it mentioned that students 
are occasionally employed in the evenings 
as private: secretaries, and as assistants in 
work of a like kind, but I have not met with 
an actual сазе of such employment. 

In Glasgow, however, and in the other 
Scottish University towns as well, I believe, 
а number of the large public offices take on 
extra clerks at certain periods of the year. 
As these periods generally correspond with 
the University vacation there is an oppor- 
tunity for the undergraduate doing some 
clerking. In the office of the City Assessor, 
for example, extra clerks are taken on in the 
summer time. The hours of business are 
short and the remuneration is about twenty- 
seven shillings a week. 

At Christmas, too. the General Post-Office 
authorities require additional help, and in- 
Vite applications from students. 

What is required for posts of this nature 


ts 


ix that the candidate be able to write well 
and quickly— legibility is imperative. 

A large number of students at Glasgow 
University find most enjoyable employment 
during the summer months as assistant 
pursers on the Clyde river steamers. 99 75 
posts are eagerly sought after, as the work 18 
light and congenial, and the remuneration 
rood. Accordingly a little influence is in 
most cases necessary to procure such a berth, 
and the student who would spend his gum- 
mer vacation afloat should cultivate e 
acquaintance of some of the officials on the 
railway steamship and other shipping com 
panies. I have heard of engagements 9 
got in this manner on cross-Channel boats 
and even on Atlantic liners. | 

There сап be nothing finer nor mos 
exhilarating for a student whose mind keeps 
running on Barbara, Celarent. oH - 
Ferioque prioris, or the philosophy of Pla : 
or Socrates, than to spend the long summe 
days on the deck of a fast Clyde steamer 
with a cool breeze rippling the water s 
the dark shadows on the hills of Loch Long 
and the Gareloch on which to rest his ea 

Pursering is indeed an ideal way of spen 
ing a summer. | T 

Literature or journalism as a mean al 
making money may be left out of acco : 
altogether by the student. If he have 


taste for writing he may be able to earn 
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enough to keep himself in stationery, рго- 
vided he be а sufficiently poor letter-writer. 
The above are a few of the ways in which 
а student may earn money. Energetic men 
will devise other ways for themselves. But 
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none of the ways I have mentioned need 
interfere with the student's reading. Some 
of the best students—as far as my experi- 
ence goes I can say all the best students— 
have had to do something to bring '*grist to 


the mill" Of course, doing two things at 
once and both moderately well is no picnic, 
and the undergraduate who attempts it must 
have enthusiasm, moderately good health, 
and perseverance. 


qu are doubtless many of you readers of 
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SIGNALLING WITH FLAGS. 
Bv CAPTAIN THORNE GEORGE, 


(Ilustrated by the AUTHOR.) 


little bright-coloured flags denote different 
letters, and numbers also; combinations of 
the same, and, according to the manner in 
which they are hoisted, really spell out long 


ed Answering 
Aennant. 


» A 


Ф 
Fic. 1.—COMMERCIAL CODE. 


sentences, which are recorded against each 
distinct combination in the books of the 
Commercial and Naval Code Signals. 

The Naval Code is, of course, strictly 
guarded from the public gaze, and known 


the numerous Coastguard Stations to be 
found round our island coast, different 
coloured flags being run up and down the 
white masts that are a distinguishing mark 
of every such station. Each and all these 


only to those whom it concerns. With the 
Commercial or International Code it is 
different, and every ship that sails the sea, 
of whatever nationality, can communicate 
with one another or with any signalling 
station on shore. Both codes have been 
entirely altered during last year. Here are the 
twenty-seven different kinds of flags that make 
up the Commercial Code by which thousands 
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Ра. 2. 


of different words and sentences can be con- 
veyed. As they cannot be printed in colour, 
I have indicat; 1 what the colours should 
represeat by giving certain lines and dots 
(see the three discs in fig. 1), so all you have 
to do is to get out your paint-box and colour 
them in properly for yourselves. If you 
have a yachting friend he might lend you 
his Code Book when next you visit the sea- 
side, and, together with а telescope or pair 
of opera-glasses, you can have а good deal 
of instructive amusement by watching the 
different sigrals hoisted between the coast- 
guards and various ships. 

At the end of this article I have also 
drawn, showing their colours, the code flags 
as used by the Royal Navy, together with 
some other signals as denoted. 

Another form of signalling, also used by 
the coastguard, is done by the aid of two 
little dark-blue flags attached to short stioks, 
held one in each hand of the signaller, and 


Y 
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Fio. 3. 


poised in different positions to represent each 
of the letters of the alphabet. No code is 
required for this, however, as every letter has 
to be spelled, so it is quite easy for anyone 
who knows the position the flags take to rend 
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FIG. 4. 


andy. Thewhole alphabet and numerals are 
given in fig. 4 as of flag-sticks. working on А 
pivot. A good plan for practising the code is 
to stand in front of а looking-glass working 
the flags and reading off each sign from the 
diagram, which latter can be stool up 
against an ornament on the mantelpiece. 

In using the hand-flag signal, stand 
square in the direction to which you wish to 
communicate, wave one flag backwards and 
forwards over your head until you observe 
you are noticed, and then, with a slight pause 
between each letter indicated, continue to 


spell out your message. Between each word 
drop both your arms straight down, and so 
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continne on to the end of the sentence ; then 
vave your one flag again, wait for and note 
the reply, which, of course, will appear to vou 
as being signalled in reverse manner to that 
in which you have held the flags. 

You can easily learn and practise this at 
school. Get up a little class amonest 
yourselves; all you will require being four 
of those light garden sticks or bamboo rods 
that are sold by ironmongers, twenty-four to 
thirty inches long, and get a piece of black 
or dark-coloured cloth, or lining, measuring 
about eighteen inches long by twelve inches 
broad, sewn on to the end of each stick. 
The “flags” had better be hemmed, as the 
constant waving will otherwise cause them 
to fray out. You can then go out into the 
country and practise “ wireless telegraphy,” 
obtaining a great deal of amusement out of 
this, for, with glasses, it is astonishing the 
great distance one can г 
“ flag-wagging,” especially if both parties are 
stationed on the sky-line. A knowledge of 

ll always be use. 
fulin after-life, and no reader of the 7 | po 
ded in mastering 
particular form of 
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guard Stations nlso possess, and it can be read 


in the same way. I give the alphabet and i PUZZLE SOLUTION. 
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EM isst numbers as indicated by each movement of 


the flags, which is carried out in а sufficiently 
slow manner to be easy of deciphering; very 
different indeed to the quick “ dash and dot” 
method of flag-signalling as generally used 
in the Army. Fig. 2 shows the seven 
different angles at which the flags, either 
singly or in pairs, should be held. 

Every boy who takes his holiday, or lives, 
by the sea, should make himself acquainted 
with this simple method of signalling, for at 
any time it may come in useful. Two sticks 
= | and а couple of handkerchiefs is all you re- 

! | quire, or even with the arms alone, in an 

= | emergency, to signal а message to a friend, 

betical even at а great distance, and if by chance 

"EP you got into trouble whilst on the water, & 

knowledge of this “silent language” would 

speedily bring you aid either from a passing 
ship or the shore. 

It will be observed that the seven letters 
A, B, C, D, E, F, and c, with seven digits, are re- 
presented by use of a single flag, the rest of 
the letters from H to v and the digits 8, 9,0 
being formed by use of the two flags either 
i right or left. In fig. 3,tbree illustrations are | 
— — nen Nav Y PENDANTS. given of the method of holding the flags for A, , | 


andy. The whole alphabet and numerals are 
given in fig. 4 as of flag-sticks working on a 
pivot. A good plan for practising the code is 
to stand in front of a looking-glass working 
the flags and reading off each sign from the 
diagram, which latter can be stood up 
against an ornament on the mantelpiece. 

In using the hand- flag signal, stand 
square in the direction to which you wish to 
communicate, wave one flag backwards and 
forwards over your head until you observe 
you are noticed, and then, with a slight pause 
between each letter indicated, continue to 
spell out your message. Between each word 
drop both your arms straight down, and so 
continue on to the end of the sentence ; then 
wave your one flag again, wait for and note 
the reply, which, of course, will appear to you 
as being signalled in reverse manner to that 
in which you have held the flags. 

You can easily learn and practise this at 
school. Get up a little class amongst 
yourselves; all you will require being four 
of those light garden sticks or bamboo rods 
that are sold by ironmongers, twenty-four to 
thirty inches long, and get a piece of black 
or dark-coloured cloth, or lining, measuring 
&bout eighteen inches long by twelve inches 
broad, sewn on to the end of each stick. 
The flags“ had better be hemmed, as the 
constant waving will otherwise cause them 
to fray out. You can then go out into the 
country and practise wireless telegraphy,” 
obtaining a great deal of amusement out of 
this, for, with glasses, it is astonishing the 
great distance one can read & message by 
" flag-wagging," especially if both parties are 
stationed on the sky-line. A knowledge of 
this method of signalling will always be use- 
ful in after-life, and no reader of ће “ B.O.P. ” 
will regret the time expended in mastering 
the simple details of this particular form of 
“ flag-wagging.”’ 

Since last year, when both the Commercial, 
or International, and Royal Navy Codes were 
altered and expanded by the addition of extra 
letters and consequent flags, the usual 
number of code flags hoisted now consists of 
threeat a time. A vessel's name, however. is 
generally recorded by four flags. Two flags 
hoisted denotes something important or 
serious, such as“ Fire," “ Mutiny,” “Sinking,” 
etc. etc. One-flag signals usually apply to 
„Pilot,“ * Coastguard,” or Sailing," etc. 

The same indications as to colouring the 
flags are shown by the discs given in fig. 1. 
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PUZZLE SOLUTION. 


(See p. 319.) 
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* Dear me ! what a funny Ыга!” 
(Drawn by W. MATTHEWS.) 


“ Ha, ha! "That's a splendid joke !* 
(Drawn by S, д. Oasu.) 


PUzzLE.—Cut up the Star and so re-join the 
pieces as to form а Cross. 


(See Next Week's Number for Solution.) 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TwENTY-FrrrH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


Descriptive Competitions. 


“ The Golden Fleece." 


Pri ze—10«. Od. 


HATTIE Bristow, * Holinleigh," St. Andrew's Rond, 
Bed loru. 
CERT;FICATES. 


John B. Wheatcroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Shef- 
field: R. A. H. Goodyear, Tune Street, Barnsley ; M. 
S. T. Elliot, Yarborough Villn, Elm Grove, Southsea ; 
Edwin Herbert Rhodes, Woore, nr. Newcastle, Staffs. ; 
Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Condnit Road, Bedford ; 
Fred Bartlett, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucester ; J. Alex- 
ander Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, New Zealand ; 
James McDonald, 37 Charles Street, New Shildon, 
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R.S.0., Co. Durham; Jonn Williams, Forest Street, 
Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia: Maud L. Walton, 
Herne Villa, Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony ; 
J. McKerrow, Croft House, Workington, Cumberland ; 
Edward Poole, 37 Chilkwell Street, Glastonbury, 
Somerset ; Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston; 
Stephen Arthur Armstrong. c/o S. A. Armstrong, Esq, 
Bridge Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.I.: Bernard 
Rich White, 80 Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent: 
Wilfred Ernest Richards, 61 Ford Street, Kettering ; 
Leonard C. Cooper, 78 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, s.w. ; 
Тага Ranson, 110 Royds Street, Accrington, Lanca- 
shire. 


„How He Won the Victoria Cross." 


Pri 2-108. 64. 


DicnY Gornon Hanns, Oak Cottage, Naini Tal, 
Kumaon, India. 
CERTIFICATES. 


Edwin Herbert Rhodes, Woore, nr. Newcastle, Staffs. ; 
John B. Wheateroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield ; 
Hattie Bristow, * Holmleigh,” St. Andrew's Road, 
Bedford; M.S. T. Elliot, Yarborough Villa, Elm Grove, 
Southsea; Fred Bartlett, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucester : 
J. Alexander Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, New 
Zenlaud ; William Edward Tickner, 72 Vernou Road, 
Chester; Ernest James Doble, Cambridge Terrace, 
Unley, South Australia; R. A. H. Goodyear, Tune 
Street, Barnsley ; Maud Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit 
Road, Bedford; John Williams, Forest Street, Cnatle- 
maine, Victoria, Australia: Frederick Webb, Postal 
Staff, Preston; Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, 
Eccles, Lancashire ; James McKerrow, South William 
Street, Workington; Maud L. Walton, Herne Villa, 
Kloof Street, Cape Town. Cape Colony ; Stephen A. 
Armstrong, c/o S. A. Armstrong, Esq., Guano Agency, 
Bridge Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, B. W. I.: Hilda F. 
Moore. School House, West Dean, Chichester; Ernest 
William Byrt, Douglas Villa, 53 Ashley Hill, Bristol ; 
Wilfred T. Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston, nr. 
Wellingboro', Northants; Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 
Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, Essex ; Olga E. 
Chaney, Chalchihuites, Estado de Zacatecas, Mexico; 
Leonard C. Cooper, 78 Hartfleld Road, Wimbledon, 
S. W.: Edward Poole, 37 Chilkwell Street, Glastonbury ; 
David George, Bank Cottage, Waunarlwydd, nr. Swan- 
sea, South Wales, 


t 


* An Old Man of the Sea.” 
Prize—10s, 64. 


GLADYS E. LITTLE, “ Astolat,” Camberwell, Melbourne, 
Australia. 
CERTIFICATES, 


John Crawford, Upper Nelson Street, Auckland, 
New Zealand ; Hattie Bristow, “ Holmleigh,” St. 
Andrew's Road, Bedford: John B. Wheatcroft, 16s 
Crookesmoor Road, Sheffield; R. A. H. Goodyear, 
l'une Street, Barnsley; Alice A. Milner, Hedenham 
Rectory, Bungay ; David W. Evans, St. Mary's, Isles of 
Scilly ; J. Alexander Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, 
New Zealand; M. S. T. Elliot, Yarborough Villas, Elm 
Grove, Southsea ; Archibald J. Allen Wilson, 126 Syden- 
ham Road, North Croydon; Edwin Herbert Rhodes, 
Woore, nr. Newcastle, Staffs.; Frederick Webb, Postal 
Staff, Preston; Robert B. Steele, 33 Chalmers Street, 
Edinburgh ; Randolph Lee Pawiby, 12 Maida Vale Ter- 
race, Mutley, Plymouth ; Douglas John Davis, 29 Dorn- 
ton Road, Balham, London, s.w. ; Jessie Andrew, 13 
Mavfield Road, Eccles, Lancashire; Hilda F. Moore, 
School House, West Dean, Chichester ; Leonard Arthur 
Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, Essex ; 
E. Poole, 37 Cuilkwell Street, Glastonbury, Somerset ; 
Stephen Arthur Armstrong, c/o В. A. Armstrong, Esq., 
Bridge Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, D.W.I.: Fred 
Bartlett, Stow-an- the- Wold, Gloucester ; John Williams, 
Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia ; James 
McDonald, 27 Charles Street, New Shildon, co, Durham: 
Wilfred Ernest Richards, 61 Ford Street, Kettering ; 
Louis Fenn, 181 Sen Bank Road, New Brighton, Che- 
sbire: Wilfred Tye Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston, 
nr. Wellingboro', Northants. 
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“The Arms and Common Seals of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs of London 
and the City of London." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 


Jons D. WHEATCROFT, 168 Crookesmoor Road, 
Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES, 


M. S. Т. Elliot, Elm Grove, Southsea; Maud 
Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, Bedford; R. A. H. 
Goodyear, Tune Street , Barnsley; J. Alexander 
Main, G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, New Zealand; Fred 
Bartlett, Stow-on-the-Wold, Gloucester: John Williams, 
Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Au:cralia : Edwin 
Herbert Rhodes, Woore, nr. Newcastle, Staffs. ; Stephen 
Artbur Armstrong, c/o S. A. Armstrong, Esq., Bridge 
Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.I.; George F. 
Good, 49 Regent ‘Street, Mile End, Portsmouth ; 
Frederick Webb, Postal Staff. Preston; Louis Fenn, 
181 Sea Bank Road, New Brighton. Cheshire ; Douglas 
John Davis, 29 Dornton Road, Balham, s. w.; Edward 
Ranson, 110 Royds Street, Accrington, Lancashire ; 
Leonard C. Cooper, 78 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, 
S. w. 
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` ANSUIERS TO 
—— 


Н. C. B. (New Zealand).—The American advertisers 
you mention are quacks. Don't worrv over hyp- 
notism. It is dangerous in inexperienced handa, 
anc mostly a fraud. 


NERVOUSNESS.--Yes, we know all about it: also that 
there is no cure except i: good food (avoid 
over-eating), no stimulants, no smoking, no bad 
secret habits; also have fresh air, exercise, and the 
bath. Now, are you game enough to take our advice ? 
If not, you are not eveu an average English boy. 


NATIVE GREYHOUND (A. T.).—The best food is meaty 
scraps, no fat. from table, a little soup or gravy and 
vegetables, and Spratts' dog-biscuits. 


S. H.—Be guided by vour own doctor. We cannot 
prescribe for skin troubles or anything that needs 
“seeing. However, as to many forms of eczema, they 
are cause] bv debility, and the cold bash with out- 
:door exercise and good food is the best remedy. 
Take also virol, a dessertspoonful three times a day 
after food. 


Rev. W. S. STEGGALL —We recommend you to send 
three stamps to Messrs. Watkinson & Co., Harrison 
Street. New Briggate, Leeds, fcr their pamphlet 
entitled “The Camera, and How to Make it: in 
this you will find fuller instructions on folding 
‘bellows than we vould give you in this column. 


AMATEUR (Carmarthen) —We know of no book 
published on the subject, but all that vou ask for 
has been given from time to time in the “ B.O.P.” 
Refer to back volumes at your Free Library. We 
have had splendid illastrated articles on amateur 
entertainments, shadowgraph shows, panoramas, 
marionettes, conjuring, ete 


D. N. W. (Colchester).— We will not forget your wish 
for more painting competitions. We have some 
drawing and sketching ones now current. 


Н.С WARD.— I. Grind up four parts of bole armenian 
and one part of candied sugar with water, or mix up 
the bole Armenian or chalk with soap. Screw the 
book up in u press and paint the mixture thinly on 
to the edges. While drying beat up the white of 
an egg with three times the bulk of water. Apply 
this as a size after barnishing the book edges 
‘smooth, and on it, with a camel-hair brush, gently 
place the gold leaf. When all is dry again give 
another varnishing. 2. Buy it ready made. 


Jacko.—1l. Too serious a matter for us to take the 
responsibility of advising. See the list of hospitals 
iu Whitaker’s Almanack. 2. Not profitable enough 
_by itself, but you might make a living out of it by 
adding the sale of pictures und prints. 


E. BRAMMALL.—Any number can play, but in an 
Association game the team numbers eleven, and in 
Rugby fifteen. The ball is handled in Rugby. 
Better go and see a proper match. 


P. Cox.—1. An advertisement in “Exchange and 
Mart" would probably bring you several price-lista. 
2. Yes, an excellent river for the purpose. 


W. G. RoRINsoN.—Dr. Carter. Blake's * Fancy Mice,” 
-price sixpence, published by Upcott Gill, County 
Press, Drury Lane. 


E. A. C.—Age has notbing whatever to do with 
ventriloquism. 


MOTORIST.—l. If vou get two photographs on one plate 
you cannot entirely remove one without damaging the 
other, but you may frequently be able to combine 
them into one picture. 2. It depends on what you 
mean by a motor-car. One of the first working 
models of a locomotive runuing on an ordinary 
road was made by William Murdoch, who was James 
Watt's right-hand man. 


GaINSBOROUGH.— You must not make gunpowder or 
any other explosive without & license, and will 
probably make acquaintance with the police if you 
try to do во. 


GARDENER'S APPRENTICE. —Make written application 
to the Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew 
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X. Y. Z.—1. Wash the pigskin leather clean with cold 
water and soft soap, aud then rub it well witb soft 
sonp and a woollen cloth. If you want it to look 
yellow. dissolve a peuny worth of bay saffron in four 
tablespoonfuls of water, and rub this well in before 
vou give tie final dressing with the soft soap. 
If 4 polish is required, finish up with a little beeswax 
rubbed on or brushed on. 2. Sir Conan Doyle made 
Sherlock Holmes, That is what he has to do with 
him“ In short, Sherlock is imaginary. 


PUZZLED.—There are special dots and dashes for the 
figures. For each numeral the dots and dashes total 
up to five. Thus: one dot and four dashes for 1; 
two dots and three dashes for 2; three dotes and 
two dashes for 3; four dots and a dash for 4; five 
dots for 5 ; a dash and four dots for 6; two dashes 
and three dots for 7; three dashes and two dots for 
8; four dashes and a dot for 9; and five dashes 
for 0. 


C. L. М. (Hariana, India).—We have no opening for 
any such correspondent at pregent. 


A. Rowk.—The earliest copy of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle is that in Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, which was trauscribed, or the tran- 
scription superintended. by Plegmund, Alfred the 
Great's Archbishop of Canterbury. It is all in the 
same handwriting up to 891, and then continues in 
different handwritings. There are six copies of the 
Chronicle in existence; ít ends in 1154. Its 


language gradually changes in the course of years, 
and it was evidently written by men contemporary 
with the events recorded. 


THohRNwOOD, Harry, F. J. WEBB, aod P. J.—Th 
articles on the Launch Engine were in our seventh 
volume: those on otive were in thé 
tenth ; on the Windmill in the foarteenth ; on the 
Travelling Canoe in the eighteenth. See also the 
Canoe articles in the seventh volume, reprinted in 
our “Indoor Games,” just now ont of print. The 
articles on the Lathe were in the eighth volume. 


Н. GARTELL—The stamps in the cheap packets are 
so common that they are probably all genuine, 
The watermark in a stamp is a good guide, but thete 
are exceptions. 
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THE DOCTOR'S DREAM. 


* Doctor sita by his study fire, 
While his thoughts are far away: 
The phantom forms of his whilom boys 

Pass by in a long array. 
He sees them not as the men who bear 
Their part in the world's grest strife; 
But just as he knew them long ago, 
Young lads in the prime of life. 


Then out from the crowd of boyish forms 
One rises above the rest— | 
А cripple boy, with a flgure frail, 
Pale face with a smile caressed. 
His wasted form on his bel ig stretched 
At eve, on а summer day : 
The gun goes down, and the birds are bushel— 
The cripple has passed away. 


Another figure has filled the blank, 
A handsome and manly face, 

A gallant heart, and a stalwart form, 
Erect in its martial grace. 

A foemau's bullet has laid him low, 
'Midst battle and deadly strife; 

But not in vain did the hero fall— 
His death was & comrade's life. 


Then other scholars come flitting by, 
Their deeds in his mind still rife: 

Though leng ago they have left his care 
For the busy fields of life. 

Aud thus the old Doctor sits und thinks, 
While the shadows round him creep ; 

Then the vision gently fades away, ` 
And the Doctor is fast asleep. 


HERBERT J. BRANDON. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
3 BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER V.— THE SCHOONER AT WORK. 


HEN Gaunt came on deck the next 

morning he had left his dreams 

and his sorrows ав а lover behind him 

in the kingdom of sleep; he was nothing 

but the keen апа eager seaman, with 
every faculty bent on the task in hand. 

“ Litton,” he said, “the Romulus is 
off, and the Hirondelle will certainly make 
her dash within the next few hours; 
perhaps with the first flaw of wind from 
the east The moon saits her, and Captain 
Giron will be eager to be off. I will run 
in to-night and put you ashore, as we 
arranged, at the foot of the cliff. You 
must dress like a French fisher-boy; І 
picked up the necessary duds in the fore- 
castle of L'Aurore, the prison ship of the 
fleet. There is a tumble of fallén roeks 
all along the foot of the cliffs, and you 
сап lie safely hidden somewhere in it. 
during the day; at night you must creep 
up to the edge of the cliff which looks 
down upon the harbour. The Hirondelle 
will lie directly under you. If they are 
preparing to move you will hear the men 
in the rigging, the flap of the topeail, or 
the creak of & cable as they weigh. Then 
run to the seaward edge of the cliff and 
flash the arranged signal. Johnson will 
be lying off in the cutter; he will send 
it on to the schooner, and the bdats will 
put. off at once. We've talked it all over 
before, and you understand every detail. 
It is risky, my lad," he said, with-a dróp 
in his voice— 

“Never mind the risk,” said Litton, 
though he felt that his heart was beating a 
little faster at the moment. "I'll lie close 
all day, and keep watch on the Hirondelle 
at night, sir, safely enough.” 

Gaunt hesitated, even at this last 
moment, and looked at the gallant lad 
with a certain pang of apprehension. Was 
it right to send him on so perilous ат 
errand? But Litton had eagerly accepted 
the task ; he was better fitted by quickness 
of wit and nimbleness of foot, as well as 
by his knowledge of French, than anyone 
else in the schooner, save Gaunt himeelf, 
for the adventure. And Gaunt judged 
the lad by himself. It would break his 
heart to be ed over. Then, too, 
another unspoken reason weighed with 
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distinction to the lad; and behind thc lad 
Gaunt saw the face of the girl he loved. He 


had, moreover, the sailor's buoyant confidence, 


the somewhat reckless certainty that every- 
thing would turn out well. 

That night the schooner lay-to a couple of 
miles off the coast, and Gaunt and Litton, in 
u dinghy, with two seamen, pulled silently 
shoreward. The oars were mutiled, the boat 
had been painted grey, and moved as view- 
lessly as a shadow, and almost as silently, 
over the sea. When near the shore the men 
lay on their oars, and Gaunt let the boat 
drift in till it touched the sandy beach. 
Litton silently stepped ashore, and Gaunt, 
with a brief whispered farewell, and an 
energetic grasp of the lad’s hand, pulled sea- 
ward. 

Litton, gallant youth though he was, felt 
his heart sink as the grey patch which 
represented the boat melted into the dusk of 
the night. : He stood alone on the French 
coast. If captured he might be treated as a 
spy. The great cliff tlung its shadow, in the 
dim moonlight, on hira, and a chill seemed 
to creep through its blackness into his very 
blood. He could almost imagine that the 
sea at his feet was whispering a lament! 
For à moment the boy wished himself back 
on the schooner. Then he braced himself 
up as he thought what a tale this would be 
to tell in the gunroom of the Victory! What 
would not the other middies—even that 
beast Marston, the bully of the middies’ berth 
— give to be here! Pride in his task awoke. 
Gaunt and everybody on the schooner would 
all night long be watching for the flash of 
his lantern. His boy's eyes were to detect 
the first sign of movement in the French 
brig. He was to give the signal: that would 
send the boats of the schooner pulling hard 
for the gap in the reef. Here was an ad. 
venture indeed; and he was playing a big 
part in it! What would Irene think of him 
—the sister whose shining and steadfast eyes 
were a sort of moral code for that gay young 
imp, her middy brother ? 

The lad crept into & pateh of dry sand 
beneath the rocks, turned his bag of supplies 
into a pillow, and lay. down for а snooze. 
He would choose some safer place of conceal- 
ment when the day broke. 

Events fell out exactly as Gaunt's shrewd 
and . forecasting brain had guessed. The 
Romulus had vanished. All day the horizon 
was empty; for the sea in those days of long 
blockades and all-including war was almost 
deserted. Once or twice a passing topsail, 
like a drifting and tiny point of silver, showed 
above the skyline, and, vanished. A grey, 
shadowy patch, a faint speck on the south- 
west horizon, Litton guessed to be. the 
schooner... 

At night the middy scrambled up the cliff, 
helped by the bushes which grew on its face, 
and stole furtively across the mile of ү 
heath to the edge of the little harbour. . 
few -tishing-boats lay on the sand; UTE а 
dozen.cutters were moored near the shore. 
‘The lights and voices of the hamlet died; 
and there, silent under the very shadow of 
the cliff, lay; the Hirondelle! Even in the 
uncertain moonlight Litton could admire the 
beautiful model that floated like a bird on 
the water; her tall and naked masts fore- 
shortened by the height from which Litton 


looked : down. upon them. Once, as he, 


crouched in the tussocks of long grass, a 
couple, of revenue officers passed by; and 
once. 8. lover and bis lass, with arms affec- 


tionately interlinked, sauntered and lingered : 
Twice, as he lay in the tangle of ' 


near him. 
broken rocks during the day, he heard the 
chatter of fishermen’s voices as they passed. | 


But: the coast was lonely, and he ge d B 
1e 


more exciting, experiences. than these 
adventure was proving unexpectedly dull! 
On the- second night, however, the Hiron 
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delle showed signs of life. Boat after boat 
put off from the shore, bringing her crew on 
board. There was a sound of loud talking 
on the deck, the harsh cheep of blocks on the 
masts. Presently, as Litton listened keenly, 
he heard the voices of men in the rigging, 
the flap of canvas, the clink of a windlass. 
The anchor was being shortened, the moment 
had come! 

Litton ran like a hare through the long 
grass till he reached the seaward face of the 
cliff. His lantern was already lit; he stooped 
over it, flinging his jacket over his head so as 
to screen the light, and drew back the slide. 
The tiny point of keen flame shot out 
through the darkness, seaward. Thrice he 
drew the slide, then waited while he counted 
a hundred, and repeated the signal; yet 
again he drew the slide. That triple pulse 
of flame was the signal which would set the 
boats and the schooner moving. Was it 
seen and understood? Litton fancied he 
caught & faint spark in the offing, and per- 
suaded himself it was the cutter repeating the 
signal to the schooner, 

But it died away, and was not repeated. 
All he could now do was to wait, though 
while he waited a flame of impatience burned 
in his blood. 

Presently he saw a point of light far out 
at sea; it ran into a line of lights, such as 
might have shone from some tall-frigate in 
the offing. But Litton knew it was only the 
little and lubberly Actif clothing itself in 
majestic pointa of flame to bluff the French- 
man. That fainter single light to the west 
must be the cutter; another flare eastward 
was, no doubt, the floating light. Litton 
chuckled with pure delight at that menacing 
cluster of lights, во perfect was the trick. 
And it was the moving slide of his tiny 
lantern which had set them all atlame. 

An hour later he caught the faint flap of a 
sail from the mouth of the inlet, and this 
was followed by the ghostly image of the 
Hirondelle creeping out to sea. She moved 
like some dark shadow on the water, with 
all her, lights shrouded; but Litton could 
hear, every now and again, the call of 
һ voice; and once a thin, high-pitched 
“ N'importe” reached him. Silence is not a 
French virtue, nor an element in French sea- 
discipline. 

Suddenly the look-out on the French brig 
caught sight of the line of sprinkled and 
threatening lights in the offing, and Litton 
noted with a ‘chuckle how the clamour of 
voices on the Frenchman's deck grew shriller 
at that sight. An energetic“ Sacré!“ detached 
itself from the clamour, and floated up to 
the boyish listener on the eliff, whereupon 
Litton chuckled ‘anew, and with fresh joy. 
Still the Hirondelle ran on steadily. Was 
she going to bear out to sea in scorn of peril, 
trusting to the darkness and to her own 
heels for escape? On that doubt hung the 
whole adventure; and as the minutes crept 
past with no sign of change in the brig's 
course, Litton grew almost frantic with 
anxiety. Steadily the Frenchman kept her 
course. ‘She was now almost invisible—a 
shadow dissolving itself into the shadowy 
night. But- yes!—she had swung round! 
She was running parallel with the coast ; she 
was taking the channel. The Frenchman 
was in the trap. 

Litton rolled on the rough grass with 
boyish delight, when this was beyond doubt. 
He:had played his part successfully. He 
knew the schooner’s boats were already far 
on’ their way to the gap in the reef. Then 
he'pietured the Hirondelle coming up in 
the gloom; the silent dash of the boats 
rey: shadows in the grey moonlight; the 
fling of the grapnels, the leap of the sailors 
clad in white, like ghosts. That such a 
business should be so near, and he not in it! 
And yet he repeated to himself, the signal of 


his boy’s hand had set the whole fierce drama 
in motion. Here wasa stirring and exultant 
memory suflicient to last for a lifetime. 

As Litton had guessed, that triple pencil of 
light flashed from his lantern on the cliff to 
the cutter had been shot in turn to the 
schooner. Gaunt himself, watching from the 
topsail yard of the Actif, had caught it first. 

" That's the signal," he said, quietly, to 
the master’s mate beside him. “The 
Hirondelle is coming out. Let the schooner 
pay off and run down to the cutter. Up with 
the lanterns. Call away the boats’ crews.” 

Everything was ready to the minutest 
detail, for Gaunt took no needless risks. 
The men were told off to the boats. Gaunt, 
himself, led in the cutter; Johnson com- 
manded one boat and the master’s mate 
another—the three boats carrying a force of 
sixty-five men. The oars were muffled; the 
men were in white duck, the boats were 
painted grey. Every art was used to trick 
the senses of the Frenchmen. In five 
minutes from Litton's signal reaching the 
schooner, the boats were stretching, silent 
and ghostlike, towards the reef; while the 
Actif herself, with less than a dozen men left 
on board, was running off to drop the floating 
light in position. 

Gaunt, when the boats were fairly under 
way, looked back from the stern-sheets of 
the cutter. The lights of the schooner were 
gleaming in warlike and menacing fashion. 
He knew, however, that he was taking a great 
risk. If the Hirondelle ran boldly out to sea 
the schooner was helpless to stop her; if 
Captain Giron, indeed, detected the trick of 
the lights the Actif herself would probably 
be captured, and Gaunt would be left with 
his boats to pull back, cutwitted and dis 
graced, to the flagship. But he had put his 
imagination, so to speak, inside the French- 
man's brain, and he guessed with an almost 
entertaining sense of absolute certainty how 
Captain Giron would act. And it was a 
proof of Gaunt's faculty for leadership that, 
having settled every detail of his plans, he 
allowed no nerve-reluxing doubts to make the 
execution of them hesitating. 

His men, on their part, had no doubts 
whatever. The wind blew sharply from the 
south-east; the flying clouds gave the sky а 
wild look ; as the boats cut through the rising 
sea the spray broke over them. They were 
moving through darkness and uncertainty to 
the fierce perils of a desperate struggle. 
Yet the seamen in the boats chuckled with 
contented anticipation as they bent eagerly 
to their oars. The trick of the lights 
delighted them. They were outwitting the 
Frenchman, a process almost more enjoyable 
than even that of thrashing him! All the 
details of the adventure—the grey-painted 
schooner and boats, the muftled oars, the 
white duck suits they wore, the gleam of the 
middy’s lantern, telling that the Frenchman 
was out—all this tickled the imagination of 
the seamen. It was a pull of at least five 
miles to the point in the reef broken by the 
passage through which the Hirondelle must 
come; but the senmen lifted their boats with 
each pull of their oars, till the hiss of the 
rushing stems rose sharply on the still night 
air. 

“Steady, men,” said Gaunt. 
breath! You will need it 
plenty of time." ld 

Gaunt had calculated the boats wou 
make the inlet within an hour. Litton’s 
signal reached the schooner nearly an sis 
before the Hirondelle was clear of t n 
harbour, and Captain Giron would e 
run down the channel, lit by no frien y 
lights, under easy sail, and with great cantio 
The brig could hardly swing into the в 
in less than two hours, nnd the 008 


would reach that point more ttan an hour 
earlier. 
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Gaunt had set the rocks by a star, so that 
there was no need to risk discovery by a 
gleam of light when consulting the compass. 
And so accurately had he timed and led the 
boats, that just as the hour ended the 
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splintered rocks were visible, showing black 
ayainst the night sky. A murmur of satis- 
faction ran through the boats as the men lay 
on their oars when they found they had struck 
so accurately the entrance to the passage. 
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„Well done the captain!" said Johnson 
to his boat’screw. ‘ We've stopped the hole 
right enough. Now we've got to catch the 
rat.” | 

(To be continued.) 


“Grave though the face of the Sphinx might be, 
It changed when they brought him the ' B.O.P?” 
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THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedawin Captite," etc. 


CHAPTER XIV.— HOW WE RELEASED THE VICTIMS OF HUITZIL. 


Nor a moment was wasted after the 
messenger had told his tale. Cacama 
hurried away to gather together the Indian 
warriors. I called the Englishmen down 
into the chamber which was yet occupied by 
Hal and me - all except the two who were 
still too ill to accompany us— and there made 
known to them what had taken place. They 
had seen Tecalco, and had heard from one 
and another how good she was; they knew 
that it was she who had ventured through 
the darkness to the forest glade, and had 
returned to the recess to summon the relief 
and succour of which they were then in 
great need; they realised to some extent 
how serious a loss her capture was to the 
Acolhuans, and what an advantage her pos- 
session meant to the Aztecs, if they could 
only keep her; the distress she herself would 
be in while she remained in the hands of the 
Aztecs, and the danger to which she was 
exposed from the gloomy priests, who would 
not hesitate, if they were driven to an ex- 
treme, to offer even a maiden so inoffensive in 
sacrifice to their dread divinity, —these things 


. hot only powerfully appealed to their innate 


chivalry, but thrilled them with an inexpressi- 
ble horror. No need was there for me to ask 
their assistance. To enlist it with an en- 


‚ thusiasm that carried them away it was only 
. necessary for me to repeat the messenger's 
. Story. Every man among them voluntarily 


at 


pledged himself to follow me in the rescue of 
Tecaleo, or to die in the attempt. 

Hal was struck dumb by the news. But 
there was a grim look upon his face which 


.; boded ill to the Aztecs when he came within 


re&ch of them.  Silently he handed the 
cutlasses and muskets to the men, and the 


1 powder and ball, arming himself in the same 
fashion. The cuirasses which he had made 


were now of great service. There were 


л sufficient to go round, and three of the men 
„ Were supplied with Spanish morions in addi- 
tion, and cnishes, that saved them from 


‚ Manya wound. Hal had hammered out a 
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cuirass large enough for my bulky form, and 
fitted it with buckles that secured it beneath 
the armpits and around the waist; but 
other defensive armour I had none, save the 
helmet I had worn at the council, preferring 
to keep my arms and legs quite free. 

It was decided, in consultation with 
Cacama, that we seven Englishmen should 
form the van, supported by а company of 
picked warriors under his own immediate 
control; that other two companies, led by 
chosen men, should act as wings on our 
right and left, rush in and enfold the Aztecs 
in case we were closely pressed, and prevent 
their escapo if they should be broken and 
flee before our charge; апа that we should 
march direct upon the Aztec settlement and 
carry the temple by storm, for, in all prob- 
ability, Tecalco would be immured in the 
temple as the strongest and securest, as 
well as the most sacred.place where so 
important а captive could be kept. 

It was high noon when we came within 
sight of the wood-engirdled hollow where the 
Aztecs had made their home. Between the 
outskirts of the Acolhuan plantations and 
the groves that surrounded the depression 
from the midst of which rose the temple of 
Huitzil there was an open space, about a 
quarter of a mile wide, free from trees and 
covered by waving grass only. Before 
venturing into the open, and while we were 
yet sheltered from view, we called a halt, and 
gave our men ample time for а hearty 
meal. 

Unseen curselves, we could perceive that 
the stairways and terraces of the temple, and 
the narrow platform on the summit, were 
occupied by the Aztec priests, evidently on 
the watch and ready to signal our approach 
to their own warriors below. Wondrously 
clear was the atmosphere—so clear that 
these black-robed figures showed against the 
white stone of the tapering temple like ants 
on @ piece of paper. When the meal was 
over, and the men had seen to their weapons, 


orders were issued by Cacama that the right 
and left wings should spread themselves out, 
under cover, and prepare to advance quickly 
across the open simultaneously with the 
advance of the centre. We knew that as 
soon as we were seen the alarm would be 
given, and we desired to avoid commencing 
the struggle while we were entangled among 
the trees; our intention, therefore, was to 
rush across the space that intervened between 
the plantations and the wood that engirdled 
the hollow, dash through the trees into the 
depression, and encounter the Aztecs first of 
all on the ground which had been cleared for 
their own dwellings. 

I gave the word to my companions, and 
sprang out; they followed me, running 
three and three, with ап orderly instinct 
such as the Indians did not possess ; Cacama 
and his men came after, in a crowd, each 
man stepping how and where he would. 
Out burst the men who formed the wings on 
either side of us. The open space, bathed 
in glorious sunshine, so quiet a moment 
before, was transformed into a lively scene. 

Three companies were racing across it, all 
pell-mell, without the least order, except for 
the seven white men who led the way. 
Silently were they racing, for the time to 
shout was not yet. There was agitation 
among the black ants on the stairways and 
terraces of the temple; a sudden swarming 
upwards towards the platform on the 
summit; and, presently, before we were 
half-way across the open space, a booming 
sound, slowly repeated, struck upon our 
cars, as it passed in tremulous waves 
through the still, hot air. The war-gong of 
the Aztecs was flinging out its warning note 
to the warriors in the courts and huts below. 

But we had reached the trees ere they could 
assemble; and we were dashing between 
them, and emerging into the hollow, while 
they were yet gathering to resist our attack. 
We had almost taken them by surprise. 
Vengeance was following swiftly upon their 
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perfidious act. We answered their war-gong 
by & hearty English cheer, and the Acol. 
huans gave voice lustily аз they massed 
themselves for the battle. 

What tactics the Indians would pursue 
we knew not, nor did we much care. We 
could leave them to fight each other in their 
own fashion. About our own tactics we 
were clear enough, and firmly resolved to 
win our way into the hated temple, search it 
from end to side, and top to bottom until we 
found Tecalco. 

In & straight line we knelt, with levelled 
muskets, and, as the Aztecs came on, we 
fired. We had no need to pick out our men. 
They were massed together so closely that 
the balls could not miss their marks. As 
the smoke lifted we saw that the volley had 
checked their onset. From Cacama's com- 
pany behind us, and from the two wings, the 
&rrows were poured in. increasing the con- 
fusion eaused by the volley, and we had 
time to re-load. We remained kneeling so 
that Cacama's men might have freer play 
for their bows. 

The Aztec arrows now began to fall about 
us, and to whistle over our heads. A few fell 
shivered from our cuirasses, those more 
strongly and directly discharged leaving 
dints upon the thin plates, but never piercing 
them or doing us the least harm. We sent 
in our second volley as the screaming Aztecs 
charged down upon us. At very close 
quarters were we now. The volley opened 
up their centre. We leaped upon our feet 
with a gladsome shout. The excitement of 
the battle seized us, and we laughed loudly 
as they drew near. I whipped out my 
Spanish blade, and the men their cutlasses, 
and we dashed forward to meet the charging 
foe. Here and there we slashed at them, 
but mostly depended upon the flexible. well- 
tempered points, and drove the steel home. 
Very few indeed stood before us, and those 
few were armed with the maquahuitl, an 
ugly weapon, but no match against our own 
good blades. With scarcely a scratch we 
were through their centre, and the battle 
was raging behind us, confined to the Indians 
theniselves. 

We paused a moment. 

“How is the battle going?’’ I asked of 
Michael Pascoe, who stood beside me, 
breathing hard. 

* Safely enough for our friends," said he, 
as we both looked down upon the conflicting 
Indian forces. “See! they have the Aztecs 
on both flanks, and Cacama’s men are 
standing their ground splendidly.” 

“ Do they need us, think you? Could we 
help them by firing another volley into the 
Aztec rear ? 

“No! They can look after themselves. 
If we were to fire from this position we 
might possibly hit some of the Acolhuans. 
We could plunge into their rear with our 
blades again if you think that wouid be 
advisable." 

* Not unless they need us. 
rescue Tecalco. To the temple! 
is clear." 

“To the temple! " shouted the men. 

We ran side by side, between the huts, the 
din of the battle rising and felling behind us, 
and the great war-gong sounding its vibra- 
ting note far above our heads. With scared 
faces little children watched us through open 
doorways, and women screamed as we went 
by. Harmless missiles were thrown after 
us. We came to a turn in the lane, and 
there, directly before us, was the temple en- 
closure, of low broad walls squarely set in a 
wide open space that seemed like the market- 
place of the settlement. The folding doors 
were closed and barred. Of this we made no 
account, but helped and dragged each other 
up to the top of the walls and jumped down 
on the inside. No one hindered us. The 


We must 
The way 


. Michael Pascoe. 
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court was deserted. The priests were on the 
stairways and terraces, ascending to the 
summit, where some ceremony we could not 
see, being too closely under the structure, 
was now in progress. Midway between the 
base and the summit a procession was 
winding slowly round, composed of black- 

. robed priests, loudly chanting, and five or six 
naked men, walking dejectedly, with their 
arms pinioned behird them. We had no 
thought at the time for anyone but Tecalco, 
else the meaning of the procession would 
have been clear to us, and, without a 
moment's delay, we should have made for 
the summit. As it was, we scattered through 
the rooms that lined the court, and that 
were formed in the walls of the basement, 
working our way round searching everywhere 
for Tecalco; but not a trace of the Indian 
maiden could we find. We came upon 
other people, victims, reserved for sacrifice, 
lut we left them where they were; and 
other things we came upon, piles of skulls 
that sent a shudder through us, and from 
which we turned away in sickening horror, 
and gold and silver vessels, and costly gems 
and gleaming mantles of feather-work, which 
at any other time would have appealed to 
our cupidity. Now, however, we were intent 
upon rescuing Teealco; she filled our minds 
to the exclusion of everything else; and 
great indeed was our disappointment that 
our search had been fruitless. We met 
again at the foot of the stairway. 


“ What shall we do now?" asked 


"Shall we search the 
village?“ 

" Yes! We must find her!“ I exclaimed, 
almost beside myself, and ready to rush 
away at Pascoe’s suggestion. 

“ Easy, Jan ; easy," spake out Hal, with 
enforced calm, and glancing up the stair- 
way. Seems to me that we'd better divide 
our forces. Let Pascoe take three o' the 
men and scour the huts, while you “nd me 
and Billy Peters make our way to the top о’ 
this building and see whether or not those 
black-draped rogues have a-carried her up 
there. God forbid that they should have, 
but we mus' see ; and if so be as she ain't up 
there, we can stop the devilry that's goin' 
on. Аһ!” and he drew in his breath with 
a short gasp as a piercing shriex rang 
through the air above us. It came between 
the slow strokes that were still being dealt 
upon the war-gong. It mingled strangely 
with the humming vibration. The next 
stroke drowned it, and we glanced at each 
other with white faces as Hal continued, 
“Just what I thought. They're tryin’ to win 
the victory by killin’ innocent men. It's 
а form o' prayer that doesn't agree wi’ my 
notions, and the monster that calls for it 
should be burned in his own shrine." 

“Took out!” shouted one of the mon. 

We had barely time to leap aside bc: ore 
{пе warm body of a naked Indian came 
rolling down the stairways, and fell mangled 
&nd bleeding at our feet. Right across the 
under-part of the chest, almost severing the 
body in two, there was a fearful gash, and 
from the cavity the heart had been torn out. 
It was a horrible sight. The feeling of 
quick revulsion that seized upon every one 
of us was rapidly succeeded by a feeling of 
vehement indignation. The searching of 
the huts was forgotten, and, with a loud out- 
cry, the whole seven of us sprang up the 
stairway, and raced around the terrace in a 
feverish desire to prevent the recurrence of 
these awful deeds. 

We had circled the second terrace and 
were mounting the third stairway, when 
another body, out of which the life had 
scarcely gone, came hurtling down. Billy 
Peters, who'was on the outer side, was 
nearly swept off his feet by this gory mis- 
sile. If he had not recovered himself very 


quickly he would have been carried help- 
lessly down into the court below, and prob- 
ably killed on the spot. We hastened up- 
ward with renewed impetus, eager to save the 
remainder of the victims. The higher we 
went the less were the distances we had 
to traverse between one stairway and an- 
other; but oh, how long they seemed! If 
we could only have jumped from stairway to 
stairway and gone straight up—but that 
was impossible. Round the terraces we 
raced again and again until we came to the 
final stairway; up the steps I sprang, 
closely followed by Hal and Michael Pascoe, 


. the rest of the men coming on as fast as they 


could, and, as I touched the summit, just for 
an instant I paused to take in the singula 
scene before me. . 

Three of the victims, still pinioned, were 
hemmed in by ten or a dozen priests, who 
were jealously guarding them lest they 
should escape. Shivering with deadly 
terror, and with staring eyes averted from 
the fate of their companion now stretched 
upon the altar-stone, they were huddled 
together in a little group near to the edge 
of the platform. The platform was without 
fence or parapet. Once over the edge, and 
the drop was sheer. except for the projecting 
terraces that seemed to be very narrow when 
viewed from the summit, sufficient indeed to 
break the fall, but insuflicient to prevent a 
descent into the court far below. The shrine 
of Huitzil stood on the right of the stairway; 
and, on its nearer side, the war-gong was 
suspended, and was being struck at regular 
intervals with an immense drum-stick by a 
priest of powerful build whose eyes were 
glued upon the combatants in the hollow. 
Before the shrine was a brazier, filled with 
blazing wood, and sending a wavering 
column of grey pungent smoke into the soft 
sunny air. To the left of the stairway, and 
directly opposite the shrine, was the black 
altar-stone, so fashioned that the heaving 
breast of the victim, as he lay stretched 
upon it, was thrust upward in readiness for 
the fearful incision of the priest appointed 
to consummate the sacrifice. 

At this moment—and it required only a 
moment to take in the whole scene —one of 
the naked men lay prone upon the altar; 
and before him, in dark robes, bespattered 
with blood, stood the priest, а knife of sharp 
obsidian, reddened with the life-stains of 
the two preceding victims, firmly grasped in 
his uplifted hand, while his cruel eyes were 
fixed upon the entrance to the shrine. So 
intent was he upon his diabolical work, and 
so absorbed were the other priests with their 
several duties, that they had not noticed our 
ascent, nor did they know that three of us 
were now at the head of the stairway watch- 
ing them. If we had wai'ed another second 
the man would have been slain. But, witha 
ringing shout, we ran forward. The down- 
stroke of the officiating priest was arrested ; 
and as Hal, the quickest of the three and 
mad with rage, sprang between him and his 
victim, he turned, screamed, and threatened 
him with the knife. It was useless. With 
a sweep of his cutlass he dashed it aside, and 
then, closing with him, he gripped bim about 
the middle, lifted him clean off his feet, and 
flung him over the edge into the depths 
below. 

The wretched man,, who had во barely 
escaped the fate of his companions, We le 
to shift for himself. So startled was he 
that, for some time, he did not move, but 
lay staring blankly at the sky. He coul 
not realise that he was saved. All the seven 
of us were now on the summit. The scene 
was changed into one of the wildest commo- 
tion. But it was soon over. Billy Peters 
ran upon the drummer, and drove him, 
screaming, to the edge of the platform, 
where, after a vain attempt to keep hs 
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footing, he toppled over. The other priests, 
in the frenzy of despair, beat upon their 
breasts, tore their hair, ran about the plat- 
form, and, now that the war-gong was silent, 
made the summit hideous with their yells, 
Two or three escaped down the stairway. 
The rest were slain. The naked victims, 
rejoined by their rescued companion, un- 
certain what we should do with them, re- 
mained huddled together, and watched the 
work of destruction with fear-stricken eyes. 
The dread of Huitzil had been superseded 
by the dread of the strangers who had in- 
vaded the sacred precincts and were not 
afraid even to enter the shrine. Would the 
terrible deity resent the intrusion of these 
strangers and consume them upon the 
threshold? . Or were they greater than he? 
There stood the grinning image, with dis- 
torted features, gazing down, as it were, 
upon a large golden salver that was placed 
upon a table before him, and on which 
rested two yet warm and bleeding human 
hearts. A serpent was coiled around his 
middle, with its head turned outward, its 
fangs visible, and its poisonous tongue pro- 
truding. The emerald eyes, reflecting the 
light that streamed through the doorway, and 
fell from two openings high up in the structure 
on either side, made it almost lifelike. The 
scales were composed of alternate bands of 
silver and gold. A necklace of hearts in 
beaten gold and silver hung upon the image, 
and he was adorned with glittering gems, from 
the tiara that crowned his matted hair to the 
sandals that were fastened upon his clumsy 
feet. Hecarried a bow in his right band, und 
in his left a sheaf of golden arrows. Between 
the toes of his left foot, peeping through the 
sandal straps as if they were growing there, 
was a tuft of sheeny feathers, iridescent, 
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plucked from the breast of the humming 
bird, indicating his innocent, mysterious 
name. The irony of that tiny tuft of feathers 
on а monster во hideous, with those two 
reeking hearts before him and in a shrine 
flecked with blood, forced a satirical smile 
from me, and then my eyes grew moist as I 
remembered the fate from which the Spaniard 
had escaped. 

The men began hacking at the idol and 
pocketing the gems. They broke otf the 
serpent's hend; they smashed the salver to 
pieces; they even climbed the hideous form, 
snatched away the tiara, rent the necklace 
and sent the hearts of gold and silver rolling 
about the floor, appropriating to themselves 
whatever they could easily carry of this 
curious plunder. 

“Come,” said І. we cannot linger long 
here." My mind had swung back to the 
object of our search, These riches were 
nothing to me in comparison with the re- 
covery of Tecalco. “We must make surer 
work of it than this. Break up the table 
some of you, and pile the burnable things 
together. We'll bring in the brazier, and 
send this fellow to the place where herightiy 
belongs." 

“ Hurrah !” shouted the men, as delighted 
as if they were children at the prospect of a 
big blaze. 

“A fine old funeral pyre we'll give him,“ 
said Billy Peters. 

"Hope there's some fat inside him to 
help him to frizzle,” added one of the men. 

“ Whether there is or not we cannot baste 
him when once this old cabin gets well 
alight," said another. 

“No! it'll be worse 'n a baker's oven,” 
struck in a third. 

„Would be, Jack, you mean, if we had a 


bit of a breeze," a fourth chimed in. “Let's 
whistle for the wind, say I, and then we 
shall have e fire worth looking at.” | 
And so the men chattered on, laughing in 
high glee, while they built the materials for 
the fire. Hal and I went out for the brazier. 
As yet we had scarcely looked about us from 
this lofty perch, and knew not how: the 
battle was going below. Now we saw that 
our friends had smitten the Aztecs. They 


` were partly broken into small fighting bands, 


and partly flying from the scene of their dis- 
comtiture. But we saw something more. 
On the further siae of the settlement, where 
the Acolhuans had not yet found their way, 
a group of warriors, among whom was 
Tetzeinuxtli, were hastening to the shelter of 
the woods, and forcing along with them a 
woman who never ceased to struggle, but 
fought them as they ran like n tigress 
enraged and panting to be free. Both Hal's 
eyes and mine were on them. Even as we 
watched, the villuin Tetzemaxtli lifted his 
maquahuitl, struck her with the flat of it 
across the nape of the neck, and sent her 
sprawling senseless to the ground. His 
men picked ber up as if she were dead, 
and resumed their hurricd retreat toward the 
trees. 

“Is not that Tecalco, Hal?” I asked, 
with a sudden fear clutching my heart. 

“It is, Jan. Off you go, my boy!” and, 
as I made for the stairway in furious haste, 
I heard him shout, Hi! Pascoe! Billy 
Peters! follow me; and the rest of you yo 
on with the doll-burning, and wait—do you 
hear ?— wait until we return." 

When I was half round the topmost terrace 
I could hear the footsteps of my three faith- 
ful companions racing after ine. 

(To be continued.) 
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1 members of the Board of Managers 

need not have worried themselves 
about the possible effect of the great essay 
prize upon the ordinary work of the school. 
Itis true that for a few days there was some- 
thing of a run upon the library for books on 
South Africa, and that throughout the term the 
geography lessons were the most interesting 
items on the programme of the Fifth and Sixth. 


But, in a week, cricket had come to the front 
as it was bound to do. 


and cricket had no charms for him. 


came first. 


moving. 
On 


he Tharsday of the week following 
+ Trish mail adventure, we both got up 
[ had arranged to bowl for Morrison, 
as going in strong for batting, and 
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CHAPTER IV.—A LINE FROM MACBETH. 


Rollinson said that he wanted to do some 
work, I had an idea that part of this work 
was a Greek exercise, but I also had an idea 
that when the Greek was done the big 
History would have its turn. 

We had a good number at the nets that 
morning, and I had no reason to find fault 
with my own form. When we came back 
for breakfast, therefore, I was in a rather 


„ good humour, and quite unprepared for any- 
The South African 


books were thrown into various corners or 
laid upon various shelves, and things went 
on very much as usual. Fellows began to 
tire of the subject, and those who still 
troubled themselves about it troubled no one 
else. Stephenson, & prefect and one of the 
best of them, was supposed to be working up 
the subject with all his might, for he had 
expressed his intention of having a good чу, 
п 
my own thoughts it had second place, but 
in Rollinson’s I knew pretty well that it 
He had obtained a large 
“ History of South Africa,” which he kept 
on the top shelf of our new set, and which 
he did not allow to get dusty for want of 


thing out of the way. It happened that 
Morrison and I walked up together, and as 
we turned into the court from the quad- 
rangle we came face to face with Fielding, 
who stopped to speak to us. 

As I have already said, Fielding was the 
leader of those who objected most strongly 
to the presence at Berrough of the County 
Scholars. He was just the fellow to lead in 
such a cause as that, having a great idea of 
his own importance, and a manner which 
was always too uppish to be very bearable. 
He had never distinguished himself in any 
other direction, being too lazy for most 
sports and too conceited to be taught others. 

He valued everyone according to what his 
father was, and at one time had taken the 
trouble to be civil to me. Since Rollinson 
and I had got together his attitude had 
changed, and he had made some remarks 
which were exactly what might have been 
expected under tbe circumstances, 


“Hullo, Brown ! he said now. That's 
а very good thing of yours." | 
His mood was an unpleasant one, and I 
answered him accordingly. “ Really! Im 
glad you think so." 
"Yes. There’s no end to you chaps 1M 
the Fifth. No one can stop you. I suppose 
you'll be in the * Graphic" to-morrow and 
in the Royal Academy the day after." 
„There's no doubt about it since you sa) 
so, I said quite easily. 
“Still,” said Fielding, “if you'll allow an 
ignorant person to be a critic, one or 10 
points might have been improved. The 
head is a bit too big, you know. Then 
there's the legs— you haven't been fair to о 
legs. Fancy а master’s legs—the secon 
masters too—being nothing better than 
three lines and a dash!” ; 
It was all Greek to me, but I wasn't going 


to show it. “Well,” I said, "theres 
nothing like getting hints. Anything 
more ? 


Fielding seemed to consider. “ No,’ 5 
answered, after a pause. I can’t remem. : 
any further points at present. If anyi ae 
occurs to me, ГЇЇ let you know," and wi 
that he walked away through the gates. 

“What’s it all about?” asked Morrison, 
as we went on. 


“I quite forgot to ask him," I said care: 
lessly. 
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We were soon to know, without asking 
Fielding. When we reacked tbe big corridor, 
we saw quite a group of fellows standing before 
the notice-board, looking at something and 
chattering like magpies. When we got 
neater, we saw what they were staring at, 
and what Fielding had been talking about. 
It was a kind of rough drawing or cartoon, 
done on white drawing-paper, evidently a sheet 
from & drawing-book, which some one had 
pinned to the board at its four corners. 

In & way it was clever, and well worth 
looking at. The drawing itself was done in 
ink, and all the lettering was in neatly 
printed capitals. At the top of the sheet, 
above the picture, were the two letters, 
“M.A.” That gave anyone a kind of clue 
to the meaning of the whole thing, even if 
its meaning hadn't been clear enough with- 
out it. 

It was a picture of a man, drawn with a 
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Why, of course! Апа presently we would 
have а jolly good laugh over it. 

Isn't it rather dangerous ?’’ asked Morri- 
son, after another look. ‘Suppose one of 
the masters saw it?“ 

„They're not about," I said carelessly. 

He looked to right and left, for he was 
always rather cautious and careful ; but just 
at that moment a whole group of other 
fellows came up. Some came in from the 
court, having met Fielding on the way; 
others had been told of what was going on 
by a couple of the juniors who had been first 
to see it. In a minute or two there were 
several of the Fifth and Sixth crowded around 
the board, Stephenson, Andrews, and Blessley 
being in the first rank; and after them 
came others, Waldron, Gleeson, Seward, and 
Holmes of my own form; and then, last of 
all, Rollinson himself. 

I took care not to look at him as he came 
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There was a pause after that. Then 


Morrison quietly gave me a nudge, saying ut 


the same time 

„It's a good bit too clever to b» left up 
there, anyhow. Better have it down.“ 

Probably most of us thought the same, 
but as it happened no one put out а hand to 
remove it in time. That was because every- 
body expected some one else to claim it. I 
wondered, at first, why Rollinson didn't take 
it —Rollinson, who was looking at the thing 
as innocently as anyone there; but in an 
instant I saw a reason why he might not 
wish to. He had good cause to detest 
Hewett, better cause, perhaps, than most of 
us; and no doubt he would wish to let the 
thing stay there as long as il was safe. So 
he did not move a finger. But several 
fellows looked uneasily up the corridor to. 
wards the baize door, as if they expected 
Hewett to make a sudden appearance that 


nom face whose every feature, to all appearance, up, fearing to let the cat out of the bag; but way. ` 
mE had been carefully studied. The long, thin 

КИ features, the sour smirk, the thick black 

e" eyebrows—anyone in the school could have 

E said in a trice that it was Mr. Hewett's face, 


and no one else's. And Mr. Hewett, in that 
picture, was dressed in a hood and gown— 
the hood and gown of a master of arts; but 
the thing was ever so much too large, the 
" skirts trailing a long way behind him. 

But that was not all, and it was the 


remainder that gave point and meaning and 
danger to the whole thing. This remainder 
was the lettering at the bottom, as clear and 
plain as printed capitals could makeit. The 
words were these: 


Ніва Nile 
A Giants Robe upon a DWARFISH 
ТнЕр.” 


And the last two words were larger than 
any of the others! 

It wasn't & simple, playful, innocent thing 
at all. Indeed, when I saw the whole thing 
апа its meaning, and thought of Hewett 
himself, I felt no little astonishment that 
anyone should have had the courage to place 
the thing so openly before the whole school. 
Morrieon seemed to take it in much the 
same way, for he gave а long whistle under 
his breath. As for the others who were 
there, they were mostly juniors, and they 
were just as much alarmed as they were 
delighted. 

" My жога!” said Morrison. 

I said nothing, for I had begun to think. 
As far as I knew—and I knew pretty well.— 
there were only two fellows in the school 
who could have managed that cartoon. 
One, possibly, was myself, and the other 
was certainly Rollinson. It was no work 
of mine, so it must be Rollinsons; and 
Rollinson had told me nothing about it! 

That was the leading thought, and it gave 
me a feeling of unpleasantness. Rollinson 
hadn't told me anything about it. That 
thought went away for a while, when others 
came, but it afterwards came back. Those 
first thoughts have a habit of returning. 

Well, upon my word!’ said Morrison. 
* That's not at all bad, old man." 

" No," I answered quietly. “It's not at 
all bad.” 

I said that because I did not wish to say 
anything decided. Of course Morrison had 
&n idca that the thing was mine, because he 
had heard my talk with Fielding а minute 
before; and for the time I was willing to let 
him ,hink as he pleased. Rollinson hadn't 
told me, so perhaps he wanted to make a bit 
of a mystery of it. In that case І mustn't 
spoil the fun. It also occurred to me now 
that the reason why he hadn't told me might 

& very simple one—because he hadn't had a 
chance. The thing might have taken him 
less ‘than an hour—he could have done it 
that; very morning while I was at cricket. 
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there was very little danger, for in the 
chatter that followed a look would scarcely 
have been noticed. The first thing that 
struck everybody was the cleverness of the 
idea. It was such a simple idea too, for by 
this time everyone knew of Hewett’s new 
degree. But as soon as they had seen its 
cleverness, the boldness of the thing began 
to appear. 

"Oh, I say!" cried Andrews. Who 
did this?” 

No one answered. It's rattling good, 
anyhow,” he went on. “ But a piece of the 
most brazen cheek I've ever seen." 

« ! Upon а dwarfish thief, read Gleeson, 
with a chuckle. '*“ Upon my word! It’s a 
quotation, isn’t it?” 

Blessley was looking at it rather seri- 
ously. | i ' 

" Yes," he replied. It's from Macbeth— 
our literature text-book for this term, I 
noticed the words only yesterday." . 


That was howthe thing happened. While 
most of us were looking up towards the baize 
door at the end of the ccrridor, and the 
others were still examining the cartoon, Mr. 
Hewett, who had been out for an early walk, 
came in by the door opening from the Court, 
only a couple of yarde away. I suppose that 
not more than one fellow noticed him at first, 
and probably that опе —if there was even one 
—was too unnerved by his appearance to do 
the needful thing. Then some one whispered 
Cave, just too late; and Hewett, standing at 
the ‘edge of the crowd, stared first at us and 
then at the thing we had gathered to see. 
At the same instant Waldron, who was 
about as quick-witted a fellow as you'd figd 
anywhere, stretched out his hand and 
snatched the paper down. 

It was all done in the twinkling of an eye, 
but it was all in vain. Mr. Hewett looked at 
Waldron: ` l 
t ‘Waldron 1’) he said angrily. 
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И Waldron had been a little bolder he 
could have torn the thing to shreds right at 
the last moment. That would have been 
better, and that, I believe, is what I would 
have done myself. But he hadn't the nerve, 
in spite of his quick-wittedness; so he stood 
still, as white as a sheet. 


After that he looked over the paper to из.” 


“ Give me that paper!" said Mr. Hewett 
quietly. 

There was a pause. “If you please, sir, 
it is private," said another voice, behind 
Waldron. 

That was Rollinson, who at last saw the 


fix into which he had got himself. He, too, 
looked pretty pale. 

“Hold your tongue !" snapped the 
master. Give me that paper! 


Just a moment, and then Waldron gave 
in. He brought it from behind him, and 
Hewett took it out of his hand. He looked 
the thing over, just as if he wanted to exam- 
ine itinch by inch. “Ah!” he said then: 
and after that he looked over the paper at 
us. | | 

I had never seen Hewett's face look 
pleasant, for even his smile was almost 
enough to set one's teeth on edge; but I had 
never seen him look quite so bad as he 
looked then. It was only for a second or 


two, and he didn't say а single word more; . 


but after that he rolled the paper carefully, 
went on up the corridor, pushed open the 
green baize door, and disappeared. 

Then we looked at one another. It. was 
quite a time before anyone spoke. Then 
Blessley said : 

‘Waldron, you weren't quite good enough. 
You shouldn't have given it up. There'll be 
an awful row now." 

That was rather hard on Waldron. * Oh, 
come," he said, looking wretched enough. 
"How could I belp it? Why didn’t some- 
body else get hold of the thing ? " 


AMONG THE SEA-LIONS AND PENGUINS. d 


. B let's take а trip to Kidney Island," 
said our host. 

We were snugly ensconced round а huge 
fire in the house of one of the hospitable 
settlers in Stanley, the chief (and only) town 
of the Falklands, South America, and had 
been listening with kean enjoyment to tales 
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- Somebody laughed at his tone, and several 
were quite ready to defend him. 

„We'll hear enough of Hewett's title 
before this is over, I expect,” said Gleeson. 

“The question is, who did it?“ suggested 
Wallace. with a whistle. I didn't, anyway, 
and whoever it was, I’ll advise him to 
prepare for trouble." 

He did not look at anyone as he spoke, 
but Morrison, I saw, was looking at me. For 
my own part, I took care nct to glance at 
Rollinson, and was only anxious to get away 
to our study or to the dormitory, so that he 
‘could tell me all about it. 

The chance came at once, for at that 
point the first breakfast bell rang, and broke 
up our impromptu committee. “ Well,” I 
said carelessly. ‘I’m going up to change, 
anyhow. Come along, Rollinson.” 

I ran up the stairs, Rollinson and Morrison 
close behind. Morrison, however, had 
another dormitory, so, when we got to 
Number Seven, we were alone. I went into 
my cubicle and began to change. Rollinson 
followed me in and sat down on the bed. 

I thought, of course, that he would break 
out with the whole story at once, and as 
there wasn’t a great deal of time for talk, I 
left him to have it all his own way. SoI 
was greatly surprised when several seconds 
passed and he did not begin. 

I looked at him. At the same instant he 
looked up at me. His look said, as plainly 
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: Now it came back, and changed thie look of 


the whole affair. 

" What in the world is wrong with him?" 
I reflected impatiently. '* Why can't he 
speak out? 

I began to feel very sore at that. Му face 
grew warm indeed, it was just as if 
Rollinson had said something insulting or 
nasty without any cause of offence. I tried 
to hide what I felt by speaking. 

" What's the matter?” I asked, in a 
careless sort of way. 

Rollinson looked a bit uncomfortable in 
his turn. “Matter?” he said. “ Nothing 
that I know of.” 

Then that silence fell again. There was 
still time, but he did not say a word, and in 
& few minutes I was dressed and ready. 
Even when I was dressed, there was stil] 
time, for I made no hurry away; but the 
subject that I was waiting for did not get a 
word. Only once more Rollinson spoke, and 
that was just as we left the cubicle. 

“Did you have a good practice this 
morning? he asked, quite stitlly. 

“ Yes,” I said; and that was all. 

We prepared to go down. By that time I 
saw that he did not mean to speak. Once 
the thought came that I would speak myself, 
and ask him what he meant—what it all 
meant. But that hurt, indignant, and un- 
comfortable feeling prevented me. 

“No,” I said to myself. If he wants me 


thought he would break out with the whole story.“ 


as possible, Well?" And then I saw that 
he did not mean to tell me anything! 

It came as naturally as possible, and I 
knew that it was true. That look fitted in 
with something that had gone before. Yes, it 
fitted in somehow with that unpleasant 
thought of mine when I had first seen the 
eartoon and which I had so'easily put aside. 


By J. F. SERDHOLME. 


of the curious inhabitants of that little 

island, situated a few miles from the coast. 
Some of us were settlers, others were 

strangers to the country, and eager to see all 

we could of this little far-off possession of 

the British Empire. 

One settler had been telling us of the 


to knc:; he must tell me, and if he wants to 
keep anything from me he can do it. It's 
not my place to ask him. Perbaps this is 
something of his own, and I'm not to be 
6 in.’ 57 

So I did not ask him, and we went down to 
breakfast without another word. 

(To be continued.) 


1 
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haunts of the sea-lion, and the fun they bad 
had when he first visited a penguin “rook фу" 
there; how they had pelted one an cher 
with eggs until they were tired, and [яш 
there were thousands more to be picked up 
only for the trouble of stooping. Чааты 

we were anxious to see the places about 


he was talking, though we were rather in- 
clined to regard his yarns as traveller's 
tales ; but the sights I saw during the day 
we spent there far surpassed all my imagina- 
tion had pictured. 


Early one morring we boarded the 
schooner which was waiting for us at the 
landing-stage. After an exciting trip in the 
usual high wind of the Southern Atlantic, 
we reached our destination. To one fresh 
from the well-wooded lands of old England, 
the islet looked, like the rest of the country 
round, bleak and desolate in the extfeme; a 


The Sea-lion before Diving. 


beach of mingled rock and sand, with clumps 
(“ bogs,” the settlers call them) of tussock- 
grass in the background, stretching upwards 
towards the treeless, wind-swept interior. 

En passant, a word about this tussock- 
grass (Dactylis Caespitosa) might be of 
interest to some. Its growth is peculiar. 
After the yearly cutting, the roots increase 
in height until in time they measure as 
much as eight or ten feet before producing 
blades. The settlers use it as food for their 
horses during the winter months, but the 
supply is not large, as it can only be obtained 
from the smaller islands. On the mainland 
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The Sea-lion after his Dive. 


the wild cattle devour the roots as soon as 
they show the least sign of growth, conse- 
quently very few horses are kept in Stanley 
during tbe winter, the rest being sent into 
he camp (i.e. the country outside Stanley) 

fend for themselves 

A., our leader, the only one who had 
visited the island before, warned us to be 
^areful in penetrating the bogs of tussock, 
„s it was here the sea-lions sheltered during 
heir stay on land. There was no danger of 
i.ttack unless we stepped right against one, 
ar got between it and the sea and so cut off 
E only cbance of escape. Woe to the man 
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who fell into the clutches of one of these 
monsters, for their jaws were of immense 
strength and could easily have deprived him 
of his legs ! 

We wandered about, keenly on the alert 
for a sight of one, but for some time we were 
unsuccessful. At last A. cried, "There's 
one, lads, on that hillock!" Up we rushed 


like а crowd of schoolboys. To our horror 
and surprise, & fearful-looking monster met 
us, rearing itself at least eight feet on its 
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path to the sea open, turned, and, with 
amazing speed, moved its ponderous bulk 
towards thai refuge. 

Crestfallen, but relieved, we arose, roars of 
laughter and cheers greeting us from all 
sides. As it happened, we just had time to 
get two snapshots of Mr. Lion, one as he 
was diving into the sea, the other as he rose 
from his dive; but we were disappointed, for 
neither was so successful as it would have 
been had we taken him at our first en- 


Cutting Tussock-grass. 


flippers, and, with & tremendous roar, much 
like that of & lion, protested against our 
invasion of its privacy. Helter-skelter, 
down we came, amid much laughter. 
Naturally the animal tried to reach the 
sea. As two of us were anxious to get a photo- 
graph of his lionship, one of the others threw 
a lasso round it to keep it still. Let it 


counter. He was too far away, and we were 
not able to make a nearer approach to one 
the whole time we were among them. 
During the day we passed many more of 
these creatures, some of them being as much 
as fourteen feet in length. They were said to 
weigh several tons. It was & curious sight 
to see them on the rocks, some leaping from 


A View of the Penguin Rookery. 


come farther down, boys, nearer the sea," 
we cried. Slowly, cautiously, closer I crept, 
with my camera in my hand, followed by the 
other would-be photographer. 

Too near! The sen- lion twisted round like 
а flash of lightning, loosened the lasso and 
turned upon us. Back I started, in my hasty 
flight upsetting my comrade, both of us roll- 
ing over together on to the ground. Good- 
bye to. my legs!" was our simultaneous 
thought, but fortunately the brute, finding its 


one rock to another many feet below, with a 
tremendous “ flop,” others lying still and 
apparently unconscious of our intrusion, 
When they awoke to the fact that we were 
near, they usually greeted us with a roar of 
displeasure. Once or twice we threw great 
stones into their immense, wide-open mouths. 
These were crushed to powder and promptly 
returned! A few. of us tried to shoot them, 
but the eye and one small spot behind the 
ear being the only vulnerable parts, we were 
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not successful in killing one. One went 
away with as many as six bullets in its 
carcass, apparently unharmed. As the 
bullets lodge in the blubber by which they 


are thickly covered, it probably was not 
much inconvenienced. 
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turber of their peace, and utter their protest 
with an indignant “ Weg-weg-weg.” It 
seemed impossible to hurt them, they looked 
too harmless and stupid, but I am afraid 
that sometimes our temper got the better of 
us when we were attacked from behind. 


same place, until it seemed full to over. 
flowing; then caused one poor bird to lose 
its balance, fully expecting that one. after 
another would fall, after the manner of the 
tin soldiers of our boyhood’s days, but we 


“My word! boys, what is it?" An over- 


were disappointed! We had not counted on 


We had taken care to put on high boots or their marvellous power of holding on toa IR JASPER KIN 
powering odour was greeting our nostrils; leggings, for we had been told of the power slippery place, for that bird alone fell, һе was an, 
so intensely disagreeable was it that we of their beaks, but often they snapped just slipped from one end of the rock tothe | knewit He wa 
felt inclined to return. In fact, а few of us 


were obliged to go back to purer air, but the 
rest pressed on regardless of it, as we were 
on the point of seeing one of the most 
interesting sights I, for one, had ever wit- 
nessed. 

À large penguin rookery came into view. 
What a curious sight it was! Thousands, 
—nay, tens of thousands—of these birds 
were to be seen, mostly packed closely 
together, for we were fortunate, enough to 
have come during the nesting season. That 
one rookery alone extended for more than 
two miles, and there was scarcely a place for 


above them and inflicted & painful bite. 

Once and again we noticed а bird some- 
what larger than the rest. These were the 
kings of the rookery, though where the sove- 
reignty of one ended and that of another 
began, I do not know. Doubtless the 
penguins themselves made no mistake. 

On looking round over the way we had 
come, we could see the birds settling back 
to their nests again. Here was one trying 
to get possession of all the eggs within reach, 
by carrying them one by one between her 
throat and beak, to her own piece of ground. 


other, and dived into the sea. 


A little farther on we saw what seemed 
to be a regiment of miniature soldiers, 
marching in apparently perfect fours, 
towards the sea. It was only a procession 
of penguins going for their evening meal, 
fish being their only food. We learnt that 
this was their usual method of seeking food. 

I was beginning to feel slightly conscience- 
stricken with regard to A., for we had been 
a long time watching the birds. Come 
along, lads," I cried. Creeping quietly up, 
we found him sitting disconsolately behind a 
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tried to make up 
and as he was 
Chairman of the 
ete. —his vagarie 
tricities of a шат 

He had on t 
cause for annoy: 
to Mr. Cole, the 
was unfortunate 
accident, 

“The young 
heard à great r 
strolled towards 


When she had finished her depredations, bog, witha great heap of eggs beside him. | with a catapul 
man to set his feet. At the very first glance there she was, calmly sitting on ten ora “Ha! old boy, you shall have a chance now, | What do sou th 
— — — t- — — it you like.“ How we all laughed at him! " Did you rec 
But it was too tempting to the younger | Mr. Cole. 
spirits; one egg was thrown and many | III had. do 
others followed. Ing my time te 


Rocky Penguins on Kidney Island. 


our sense of humour was tickled, for the 
birds, standing almost upright as they did, 
gave the impression of little old men wear- 
ing white waistcoats. Perhaps they looked 
more like a regiment of soldiers in uniform 
than anything else. 


We had decided to walk through the 


rookery, when suddenly I noticed that A. 
had disappeared. At once there flashed 


dozen eggs, fondly imagining she was cover- 
ing them-'all. 

Over there was another bird who had lost 
her place in the scramble. She had to run 
the gauntlet of all her neighbours before she 
could get back to her eggs. First a peck 
from one in front, then from the back, then 
from all sides at once; each she tried to 


Before we left we gathered a large 
number of eggs to take back to Stanley, for 
the settlers are glad to get them as a change 


of our domestic hen. At the end of a few 
days we and our neighbours were not 80 
enthusiastic about their merits, but before 
the next season comes round some of us 


now extinct in the Falklands. 
There are other colonies of birds on Kidney 
Island, some of them containing very few 
members. Apparently the latter are forming 
new ‘colonies, for they are miles away from 
the larger ones; but, generally, the rookeries 


contain large numbers like the one de- 
scribed. 


the magistrate. 
Villain sharp. 
trespassed on n 


from the “everlasting mutton.” In hall Mr. Cole said 
an hour we had collected over two thousand. | would help to 
On the ground they did not look very tempt- asper was wou 
ing, but when, on reaching home, we treated | тезе. H 
them as we did ourselves (which we badly | bysin general 
needed, the after-effects of an egg-fight not | and told the: 
being pleasant), we found their colour to be , more severe 
a beautiful light greenish-blue. After our | behaved. 
long day's outing they were very palatable, © hey are n 
but rather stronger in flavour than the eggs ۾‎ school,” rema 


“1 remember, 
buted the prize 
the boys were | 


"Ye; and 
may be many thousands of miles away, and | belges broken 
longing for the taste of a penguin’s egy. ll be even у 

We may mention in conclusion that the Who the young 
penguins on Kidney Island were the “ Rocky at school to. . 
penguins, the smallest of the species, stand- aming before 
ing about eighteen inches high. The “Сеп. " Un afraid 
too" penguins, which are found on the 1 tole “Tye | 
mainland, are larger but more timid. They eo of scho 
will fight actively on the defensive, and “Nonsense! 
sometimes, when startled, form a procession school column 
of fours or sixes, and march towards the sea, me it's уо 
just as the Rocky penguins did for food But Mr. Co 
The “King” penguins, the largest of the теп by tie 
species, standing about four feet high, are arts," You } 


il you want a, 


return, so she had a busy though painful NCE the | 
across me his tales of his first visit. A time before she reached her allotted Space. та ү 
chance for a joke, boys," said I, with difi- The penguins were magniticent divers. a T Корь, 
culty making myself heard, for there was With care it was easy to hold them by the ve Oral on | 
a perfect pandemonium around us. Keep back of the neck, and some we threw down whe play 
away from A. for a while.” They took my many feet into the sea, for the purpose of a Atur 
hint, and, taking care to avoid his hiding- seeing them dive. They looked as if it were BER | eye 5 
place, we went on without him. the usual thing to suddenly find themselves Lov а l $ suited in 

The penguins did not display the least in the air, for their dives were magnificent. Et oen asd 
fear of us, being quite unused to human. Опе curious fact we noticed: though we Г ч bad ^ two 
beings, but it was slow work getting through watched many birds dive during our visit, E E hs кеп pl 
them. At almost every footstep one had to we rarely saw one swimming. Evidently ӯ. ү; ha ively, 
be turned off her eggs. “nest,” I was going their power of swimming under water for a зуу of 
to say, but each hen lays two eggs on the long time together is highly developed. Lg. p xtd n 
bare ground and hatches them there. In the course of our walk we saw a BE НАРРу 2 > рК ably 0. 

It was extremely ludierous to see the birds, number of birds on a shelving rock. In a — КЎ JM ved Were 
after being removed, look up to eye the dis- spirit of boyish fun we drove more on to the 3. | SHY foo 
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NT JASPER KING was very angry, and when 

he was angry everyone within earshot 
knew it. He was a choleric little man who 
tried to make up for his smull size by bluster, 
and as he was the local magnate—J.P., 
Chairman of the Agricultural Society, etc., 
etc.—his vagaries were accepted as the eccen- 

trieities of a man who must be humoured. 

Ae had on this occasion, however, some 

cause for annoyance, as he explained volubly 

to Mr. Cole, the village schoolmaster, who 
was unfortunate enough to mcet him by 

. accident. 

"The young scoundrel!” he cried. “Т 
heard a great row up in the rookery, so I 

. strolled towards it and caught sight of a boy 
with a catapult trying to hit the nests! 

What do you think of that, sir?” 

"Did you recognise the boy?"' inquired 
Mr. Cole. 

“И I had, do you think I should be wast- 
ing my time telling you about it?” replied 
the magistrate. “No! I should be after the 

villain sharp, and he'd repent the day he 

trespassed on my grounds.“ 

Mr. Cole said nothing, thinking that silence 

. would help to end the interview. But Sir 
Jasper was wound up, and had not exhausted 
himself yet. He inveighed against the village 
boys in general as an idle, mischievous pack ; 
and told the schoolmaster that if he were 
more severe the boys would be better 

_ behaved. 

. "They are not so very bad, at any rate in 
school" remarked Mr. Cole, with & smile. 
"I remember, Sir Jasper, when you distri- 
buted the prizes the other day you said that 
the boys were a credit to the village." 

"Yes; and my reward is to have my 
hedges broken and my birds peppered! But 

ГІ be even with them. Just you find out 
who the young rascal was when they turn up 
at school to-morrow, and give him a good 

_ caning before the whole school.“ 

I'm afraid I can't do that," replied Mr. 

Cole. “I've no control over what the boys 
do out of school." 

` "Nonsense! I'm the chairman of the 

` school committee, and if I tell you to doa 
thing it's your duty to do it.“ 

Dut Mr. Cole was not inclined to be bullied 
eren by the chairman, and he replied rather 
tartly.“ You had better apply to the constable 
if you want any detective business done, Sir 
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ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 
By PauL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER I. 


Jasper. I'm paid to teach in the school, not 
to ferret out trespassers on your estate and 
punish them for you." 

„Well, I never!" ejaculated Sir Jasper, 
as Mr. Cole lifted his hat апа went on his 
way. It astounded him that his dictum 
should be disputed, and that the school. 
master should dare to have an opinion of his 
own. 

Meanwhile Ned Parkyn was making the 
best of his way homeward with his catapult 
in his pocket, sincerely hoping that the 
Squire had not recognised him. He would 
never have ventured over the hedge had he 
not thought that Sir Jasper was away from 
home, and he had been terribly frightened 
when he heard the approaching footsteps of 
the furious Squire and his angry shout of 
“Stop!” : Needless to say, he had not re- 
sponded to the invitation, but legged it as 
hard ав he could. 

No doubt his offence was a serious one, 
and he resolved to keep his own counsel; 
not even confiding his escapade to his chum, 
Tom Britton. He would give the Squire's 
estate a wide berth for a time. 

So it happened that next day Tom Britton, 
unconscious of Ned's narrow escape, made his 
way into the Squire’s preserves intent on 
seeing if he couldn’t knock over a rabbit 
with his new catapult: catapults were all the 
rage in the village at this particular time. 
Tom knew that the under-keeper was 
employed on another part of the estate, and 
that the head-keeper was ill, so he reckoned 
on being undisturbed. 

No doubt he would have been unmolested 
had it not been for Ned’s incursion of the 
previous day. But Sir Jasper thought it 
advisable to make a round of his property 
with the idea that he might come across 
some marauder, and Tom suffered for this 
vigilance. Intent as the boy was on watch- 
ing a hole down which a rabbit had disap- 
peared, he did not hear the Squire’s footsteps 
on the soft earth till he was close on him. 
Even then he might have escaped, but he 
caught his foot in a root and fell headlong. 
Before he could recover himself he felt his 
arm gripped. 

“ бо I’ve caught you this time, you young 
scamp!" panted the Squire. 

“ Please, sir, let me go!" pleaded Tom. 
“I haven't done anything.“ 


(То le ccntinued.) 
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“Haven't you? Well, I'm going to do 
something,” retorted his captor. “TIl teach 
you to come breaking my hedges and chas- 
ing my game. How many rooks did you 
kill yesterday?“ 

“I wasn't in the place yesterday, sir," 
asseverated Tom earnestly. * This is the 
first time ['ve been in here for months." 

“ You young liar!" cried the irate Squire. 
* Why, I saw you here myself. Say another 
word, and you shall ——"' 

But Tom did not hear the completion of 
the threat, for Sir Jasper’s hunting-crop fell 
on his shoulders. The boy wriggled and im- 
plored mercy, but he was not allowed to 
escape till he had received a sound hiding. 

“There!” exclaimed Sir Jasper as he 
released him; “go and tell the other young 
scamps in the village that if ever I catch one 
of them in my woods again I'll let him have 
the horsewhip instead of the crop!“ 

Tom thought the crop served its purpose 
pretty thoroughly, and made his way home 
blubbering loudly. "Traces of tears were still 
on his cheeks when he reached the house, 
but he found small comfort there. Hisaunt, 
with whom he lived, told him flatly it served 
him right; she knew what mischief boys 
were up to and how thoroughly they 
deserved the punishment they so seldom 
received. 

Tom confided his woes to Ned Parkyn, 
who was more sympathetic. 

"Id like to kick the Squire across the 
common," said Ned, and Tom echoed the 
wish. 

* He told me I was a liar, too, said Tom, 
“cause I said I hadn't been in his beastly 
wood yesterday. He said he saw ше.” 

* Wonder who it was!" remarked Ned, 
congratulating himself on having escaped 
Tom's thrashing. 

As the pain and its recollection became 
dimmer, Tom's desire for vengeance lessened, 
and by next day he had nearly forgotten his 
mishap. He was reminded of it, however, 
by Mr. Cole's asking him if it were true he 
had been poaching in Sir Jasper's preserves. 

“ Yes, sir. Leastways I was after a rabbit, 
and the Squire caught me and gave mea 
hiding.” 

* I daresay you deserved it,“ was Mr. Cole’s 
unsympathetic remark, though it was accom- 
panied by a smile. 
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THIRTY YEARS OF THE INTER-VARSITY RUGBY MATCH. 


NICE the teams chosen to represent the 
rival 'Varsities in the football arena 
under Rugby Union rules first lined up at 
the Oval on December 3, 1873, the number of 
matches played has aggregated thirty-one, of 
which fixtures Oxford has won thirteen to 
Cambridge's ten, while eight matches have 
resulted in the teams leaving the field on 
equal terms. Prior to this fixture at Ken- 
"ngton two matches under the same code 
2 had been played at Oxford and Cambridge 
 Tespectivelv, but these two encounters, the 
“honours of which were divided, are never 
Included in the list of Inter-' Varsity struggles, 
‘probably for the reason that the teams en- 
gated were not fully representative of 
| : Varsity football, or had not secured recog- 
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By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


nition by the football authorities at the two 
scats of learning. 

The result of the first match, in which 
Mr. A. T. Michell, who gained his Inter- 
national cap against Scotland in 1875, and 
Mr. E. C. Fraser, who assisted England to 
beat Ireland in the first international fixture 

layed by those countries, were on the Dark 

lues' side, discloses the fact that each team 
scored a try. Whether the result would 
have been different had the famous old 
Cantab, Mr. E. T. Gurdon, played, as he 
would have done had not the railway failed 
him, it is impossible to say, but it is in- 
teresting to note that the following year, 
when he did take part in the fixture, the 
result—a drawn рате —was the same. In 


1874 the twenties that faced one another 
when the signal—the referee's whistle did 
not enter the football field until 1878— was 
given for the match to start were un- 
doubtedly stronger than was the case the 
previous year, for, in addition to Messrs. 
Fraser „апа Michell, Oxford was assisted by 
three Internationals in embryo, while the 
Cambridge team included yet three other 
players who at various times represented 
Englend. 

Of the three men on the Oxford side of 
1874 who were playing for the first time, and 
who at a later date received their Inter- 
national caps, Mr. M. Brooks and Mr. C. W. 
Cross had the shortest time to wait for tho 
greater honour, for they assisted England to 
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beat Scotland in the course of the same 
season, while Mr. F. H. Lee, who was also on 
the winning English side, had to wait until 
1876. 

Of the Cambridge triumvirate, Mr. J. M. 
Batten played with Messrs. Brooks and Cross 
in the International of 1874, Mr. J. С. 
Touzell assisted the Rose in the match in 
which England was defeated at Edinburgh 
in 1877, апа Mr. E. T. Gurdon, who achieved 
a far greater fame than either of the south- 
erners mentioned, starting in 1878, played 
seven Internationals against Scotland, five 
against Ireland, and four against Wales. 

In 1875, when Mr. A. Н. Heath, who is 
now the parliamentary representative of the 
Hanley Division of Stafford, assisted Oxford 
for the first time, the Dark Blues at length 
opened the scoring and achieved a narrow 
victory over the sister 'Varsity by one try to 
nothing. The teams in this match num- 
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bered, as at present, fifteen on each side. 
The old Cliftonian, it should be mentioned, 
before he represented Hanley in the House of 
Commons, represented England in the foot- 
ball field, his services being called upon when 
the home country won at the Oval in 1876. 

The year following saw Cambridge, in the 
absence of Heath, avenge their defeat of the 
previous season, the margin of one goal and 
two tries to nothing leaving no doubt of 
their superior prowess. Of the players new 
to the match, Mr. C. Phillips (Oxford) helped 
England to defeat Scotland in 1880 and draw 
with the same opponents the year following, 
while Mr. R. Т. Finch, who was one of the 
Cambridge half-backs, if he did not actually 
play shoulder to shoulder with Mr. Phillips, 
at all events helped to bring about the 
glorious victory in the first-mentioned Inter- 
national. 


In 1877, when Oxford won by two tries to 


nothing, of the new-comers in 
the Dark Blue team (who were 
assisted, by the way, by the 
famous old  Cliftonian and 
famous bowler, Mr. A. H. Evans) 
Mr. H. Fowler, who was also a 
Cliftonian and also in the Ox- 
ford cricket eleven, played for 
England against Scotland in 1878 
icd 1881, when both matches 
were drawn. Оп the Cambridge 
aide, in addition to Mr. D. Q. 
Steel, the celebrated Lancashire 
cricketer, there were two well- 
known football men in Mr. С. 
Gurdon, who played against 
Scotland in six matches from 


f 1880 to 1880, against Ireland in 


e matches, and against Wales 
2 three, and Mr. C. P. Wilson, 
who deserves & paragraph to 
himself. Mr. Wilson's career " 

'Varsity athlete was remark- 
aie He represented Cambridge 
on the cycle track in 1878, in the 
cricket field in 1880 and 1881. 
and in the football (Rugby 
Union) arena in 1871, 1879, and 
twice in 1880; while in addition 
to these achievements he assisted 
England to beat Wales in 1881 
under the Rugby Union code, 
and in 1884 to bring about a 
Welsh defeat under the Associa- 
tion Rules. Mr. Wilson, who 
also played for England against 
Scotland (Association), can, with 
R. H. Birkett and J. W. Sutcliffe 
(who played Rugby football 
against the Maories), alone claim 
to be a double football Interna- 
tional. 

A drawn and pointless game m 
the season of 1878-79 was fol. 
lowed by а victory to Cambridge 
in a match that saw Oxford, after 
half а dozen years, secure her 
first goal in an Inter- Varsity 
Rugby match. Mr. Н.С. Fuller, 
who made his début for Cam- 
bridge in this match, played for 


р, 
against Scotland, and Mr. C. E. Chapms 
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england in 1882 and 1883, and | Continuing 
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who assisted England to defeat Wales in 
1884. A narrow victory by a try to nothing 
was followed by another Oxford victory in 
1883, when the highest score achieved in this 
encounter was put together by the victors. 
There may have been occasions upon which 
a Varsity team has sorely disappointed its 
partisans by accepting a most unexpected 
defeat, but if ever a team had every justifica- 
tion for its severe beating it was Cambridge 
in 1883, in view of the fact that there were 
playing in the Oxford fifteen for the first 
time no less than six men who eventually 
obtained their England caps against Scot- 
land, in addition to at least one player who 
donned the badge of the Thistle against the 
predominant partner of this isle. The six 
future Internationals in question were Messrs. 
R. S. Kindersley (who played against Scot- 
land in 1884), E. J. More (who represented 
the Rose in 1883), Allan Rotherham (who 
assisted England five years in succes- 
sion), Н. B. Tristram (International, 
1883-84), C. С. Wade (played against 
Scotland in 1883-84), and C. S. Wool- 
dridge, who was also on the winning side 
in 1883 and 1884. 

The following vear the Oxford men, 
reinforced by the Cheltonian, Mr. H. V. 
Page, were without Kindersley and 
Wooldridge, while Cambridge were 
strengthened by the presence of G. L. 
Jeffery and J. Le Fleming, both of whom 
got their caps against Wales, and again 
Oxford’s margin of victory was very 
considerable ; but in 1885, when the old 
Cliftonian and ex-Surrey County Cricket 
captain, K. J. Key, and the Finchley 
boy and Rugby International, С. R. 
Cleveland, were playing for the first 
time in this fixture, Cambridge once 
more knew the sweets of victory. In 
addition to the old Tonbridgean, Le 
Fleming, and the old St. Johnian, 
Jeffery, the Cantabs that year enjoyed 
for the first time the services of J. H. 
Dewhurst, an old Mill-Hillian, who ob- 
tained his England cap against Scotland, 
and M. T. Scott, who learned his foot- 
ball at Craigmount, and who played as 
an International, against Ireland in 1887 
and 1890, | 

Continuing their successful career, 
Cambridge. assisted amongst others by 
the old- Cheltonian, A. Robinson, who 
was awarded his International cap in 
1888—the year England played no Inter- 
national matches — increased their 
margin of victory by a try in 1886 while 
in 1887 and 1888 they won on each 
Occasion by a goal and two tries to 
nothing, Oxford in four seasons failing 
to secure a point. Of the men who 
secured their England caps in 1887 and 
1888, R. D. Budworth (Oxford), who 
learned his football at Brecon, played 
against Wales, and E. G. H. North (Ox- 
ford) who was initiated into the mys- 
teries of “ Rugger " while at a school at 
Blackheath, played against Scotland. 
On the side of the Light Blues, E. H. 
Morrison, the old Lorettonian, played 
against Scotland, J. W. Cave, the old 
Wellingtonian, against the New Zea- 
landers, and S. M. J. Woods, the old 
Brightonian and famous  cricketer, 
re ome Scotland (four times), Ireland 
(five times), and Wales (five times). 

In 1889, when L. J. Percival, the old 
Cliftonian and International (r. Ireland), 
was assisting Oxford, and R. L. Aston, 
the old Tonbridge boy, who played 
against Scotland in 1890, came into the 
Cambridge fifteen, Oxford secured her 
seventh victory ; but the following sea- 
son, that saw the old Cliftonian and 
future International, E. Bonham-Carter, 
playing for the first time for Oxford, and 
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the celebrated old Uppingham boy, G. Mac- 
Gregor (Scottish football and English cricket 
International), and the Cliftonian and Inter- 
national, A. Rotherham, assisting Cambridge, 
added the fifth match to the list of drawn 
games. 

Late in 1891, Cambridge, notwithstanding 
the inclusion in the Oxford team of two 
future Internationals in G. M. Carey (Sher- 
borne) and F. O. Poole (Cheltenham), won 
her seventh match, and for her success she 
had in a considerable measure to thank Mr. 
C. M. Wells, the old Dulwich boy, who played 
his first International against Scotland in 
1893. A drawn game, in which the Clif- 
tonian and International, E. Field, made his 
d /hut tor Cambridge, in company with J. J. 
Robinson (Appleby) and W. E. Tucker 
(Canada), who likewise received their Eng- 
land caps, was followed in 1893 by a Dark 
Blue victory by a try to nothing. On the. 
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Oxford side two future Internationals, in 
E. M. Baker (Denstone) and R. H. Cattell 
(Stratford-on- Avon), made their first appear- 
ance in this match, which also prominently 
brought before the football publie the old 
Paulian and Middlesex county cricketer, 
R. O. Schwartz, as well as Frank Mitchell (St. 
Peter's College, York, and Yorkshire County 
Cricket Eleven), who were both to render 
England signal servicein the football field, but 
who on this occasion were assisting the Light 
Blues. 

Of the remaining matches played in 
this series it will be unnecessary to remind 
the enthusiastic follower of football, for the 
details and the grand feats performed by 
Leslie Jones, L. F. Giblin, F. Jacob, O. G. 
Mackie, W. N. Pilkington, J. Daniell, J. W. 
Sagar, C. T. Scott, and R. W. Bell (English 


Internationals one and all) will still be fresh 
in his memory. 

[Although 
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Although Oxford has. | 
to her credit than the Light Blues can claim, 
that the two Universities are very much on 
a par in the matter of points scored during 


three more victories 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE FOOTBALL 
PAST HISTORY AND 


quarn lacking the aatiquity of the 
rowing and cricket matches, inter- 
University football has reached the respect- 
able age of thirty-one years. By 1873 tho 
game had so firmly established itself in the 
curriculum of University sports that the re- 
presentatives of the Rugby persuasion met 
at the Ovalin friendly rivalry. The devotees 
of the Association code were not long in 
following suit, and on March 30, 1874, 
contested the question of supremacy at the 
Oval. 

It must not be imagined, however, that 
the Association game at the Universities 
was of a later growth than the Rugby. 50 
far back аа 1856 the Cambridge Old Etonians 
formed a football club at a meeting in King's 
College, under the presidency of Mr. Dupuis. 
Meaars. Lloyd, Blotield, and Brandreth took 
а leading part in the inception of this club, 
which annually played the Oxford Old 
Etonians. 

Among the captains of the Cambridge 
Etonians Football Club were the present 
Lord Kinnaird, the present Earl of Chichester, 
and Lord E. Fitzmanrice. Other old public- 
school men at both Universities followed the 
example of the Etonians, and the dribbling 
game secured a firm footing. 

The firat inter-University match, in 1874. 
was very stoutly contested, the superior 
cleverness of the Oxonians being discounted 
by a high wind. At length R. W. S. Vidal, 
the brilliant Westminster boy who played 
for England when at school, after a fine 
dribble obtained for Oxford the first goal 
scored in the series of University matches. 
This point decided the game. 

We print honoris causd the names of the 
players in this first match : | 


OXFORD CAMBRIDGE 
Goal 
C. H. C. Guinness. А. W. Hurrell, captain 
Backs 
J. H. Bridges A. E. Robinson 
C. J. Otta way, captain C. M. Sharpe 
: Half-backs 
. H. Birley E. C. Fox 
C. E. B. Nepean J. S. Harris 
E Forwards 
W. 8. Vidal L. Cott 
R. H. Benson x A. Duff 
T. B. Hughes D. R. Hunter 


C. A. Cripps J. F Kershaw 

W. S. Rawson J. B. Brockbank 
(The name of the cleventh R. L. Geaves 

Oxford player has not 

been handed down.) 


The late C. J. Ottaway, the O 

| . J. жау, xford сар- 
5 жаз one of the most brilliant stiles 
of his day. He represented the Dark Blues 


against Cambridge in cricket, football, run- 
пор tennis, and racquets—a feat which has 
only once been equalled. Another member 
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the last thirty-one years can be gathered 
from the fact that, although Oxford has the 
advantage of three goals in exceas of Cam- 
bridge’s score, the men from the Cam have 
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of the Oxford team was С. A. Cripps, K. C., 
N. P., Chancellor and Vicar-General of the 
Diocese of York. 

Next season the date of the match waa 
altered to November. Cambridge proved 
the winners by two goals, obtained by D. B. 
Roffey and 5. Roberts, to love. 

Oxford won the next match by the sub. 
stantial margin of four goals to one. In their 
victorious team was J. H. J. Ellison, now 
Vicar of Windsor and Domestic Chaplain to 
the King. D. B. Roffey, who captained 
Cambridge. enjoys the all but unique distinc- 
tion of having gained his Blue at both Rugby 
and Association. Another member of the 
Cambridge team was the Hon. A. Lyttelton, 
the cricketer, late M.P. for Leamington and 
now Colonial Secretary. Unfortunately for 
Cambridge, his brother, the present head- 
master of Haileybury, though he appeared 
for England v. Scotland, was never able to 
assist the Light Blues v. Oxford. 

In 1877 the date of the match reverted to 
the Lent term, in which period of the aca- 
demic year it has always since been played. 
Oxford, captained by the Old Carthusian, 
E. H. Parry, won the match by a goal kicked 
by that player. D. Q. Steel, ot Uppingham, 
formed one of the Light Blue team, and shares 
with Roffey the honour of having played 
against Oxford under both football codes. 
The next four matches Cambridge won in 
succession. In that ot '81, F. E. Lacey, the 
present secretary of the M.C.C., kept goal 
for Cambridge. 

In 1882 Oxford, under P. C. Parr, Win- 
chester, gained an easy victory of three goals 
to nil. This brings us to the Cobbold era, 
when Cambridge scored a sequence of five 
wins. It is doubtful if Cambridge ever had 
such a dribbler as Cobbold. A Carthusian 
and the son of a Carthusian, in the four 
matches he played against Oxford he ob. 
tained four goals. He was also а capable 
three-quarter back at the Rugby game. In 
the match of 1883, the late A. T. B. Dunn, 
J. F. P. Rawlinson, K.C., and Judge Vincent 
of Rhodesia took part. 

In 1885 the famous brothers Walters 
played back on opposite sides—P. M. for 
Oxford and A. M. for Cambridge. It should 
be mentioned that the Oxford football teams, 
Rugby and Association, having been granted 
а full Blue, the Cambridge football repre- 
sentatives applied for a similar honour. 
They were not, however, so successful, and 
in 1885 the Light Blue Association team 
following the example of their Rugby ens 
Jrires, took the matter into their own hands 
and appeared in their full Blue. This course 
caused a good deal of discussion at the time, 
but on the matter forming the subject of a 
debate at the Cambridge Union the action 
of the football authorities was upheld by an 
overwhelming majority. 1 

In 1886, the second year of Cobbold's 


. captaincy, Cambridge obtained five goals to 


nil -the largest margin ever gained by either 
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scored seven more tries than the teams 


from the Isis, 
rather greater scoring Success 


and have therefore enjoyed a 
than their 


opponents. 


MATCH: 


FAMOUS PLAYERS. 


aide. In 1888 the match was transferred 
from the Oval to Queen's Club, where it has 
since been annually played. This year 
Oxford turned the tables on their rivals by 
three goals to tuo. С. W. Brown, P. R 
Farrant, and E. Bromley Martin scored for 
the winners, for whom L. Cooper (Radley), 
their captain, kept goal grandly. The 
following year the game resulted in the only 
draw which has occurred in the series. 
Hammond scored for Oxford and Veitch for 
Cambridge. For the latter University, 
F. G. J. Ford, the cricketer, kept goal, while 
H. Philipson, the Oxford cricket captain, 
played back for the Dark Blues. Н. №. 
Walters, а younger brother of M. P. and 
A. M., was among the Oxford forwards 
although he received his football education 
in Rugby at Haileybury. He also played 
for the South and was a forward of promise, 
but unhappily his career was cut short by 
an injury to which he succumbed. Cam- 
bridge won in ‘90 by three to опе. Oxford, 
after a particularly fast game, were successful 
чп 91 by two to one. G. L. Wil:on, their 
captain, scored both goals, and G. H. Cotterill 
that for Cambridge. Both men hailed from 
Brighton College. 

In 1892 the redoubtable C. B. Fry made 
his first appearance for Oxford, whose team 
contained another well-known cricketer m 
W. H. Brain The Cambridge side also 
included noted cricketers in L. H. Gay, T. N. 
Perkins, and E. C. Streatfield. The Light 
Blues proved the stronger by five goals to one. 
In the following year the famous G. О. Smith 
formed one of the Oxford eleven, which 
proved victorious by three to two. 
captained Oxford in '94, and his team, 
the better, lost by three to one. 
was barely fit fo play owing to 


sented his alma mater at cricket, Association, 
and athletics, but was chosen to play in the 
Rugby match, an unfortunate accident рге 
venting him doing so. Oxford won the 
matches of 95, 96, and '97, their team: 
including such notable players as W. 9. 
Oakley, G. B. Raikes, G. O. Smith, G. © 
Vassall, and B. O. Corbett. | 
In 1898 Cambridge, under the captaincy 
of S. S. Taylor, an old Aldenham boy, Won 
by a goal from the foot of that famous 
cricketer, C. J. Burnnp. Again in 99 the 
Light Blues won, but this has been their la! 
Success, E. M. Jameson led Oxford t? 
victory in 1900 by two goals to nil, and th 
last three matches have cach resulted 1" 
defeats of the Cantabs. Of the thirty mate?" 
played, Cambridge have won on fifteen occi: 
sions, Oxford on fourteen, and one has been 
drawn. In comparing the number of player 
supplied by the various public school 
Charterhouse comes first and Eton seco? 
followed by Winchester, Harrow, ух 
minster, Shrewsbury, and Repton, in xi 
order named. 


IY 

though 

The ground 

frost, which 

prevented the Dark Blues showing their real 
iorm. Fry, by the way, not only repre 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MARCH. 


Boys we all Know, Pigeon Loft, Poultry 
Run, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, В.Х. 


Bi WE ALL KNOW.—The Over-Sensitive Lad.—Tt 
is not unti] he is about thirteen that this little 
chap begins to feel he is in the world, and that there 
are other people iu the world, male and female, as well 
as himself. Grown-up folks lie looks upon as mere 
ogres, and wonders why they are there, Girls, of 
course, are insufferable nuisances and always on {һа 
tease, There is nobody worth a thought but himself. 
] suid "little chap." Well, he usually is, light in 
weight anyhow, with large eyes, a pale face, and teeth 
prime to decay. After coming out of his bath of a 
morning, or after washing down to the waist, if he 
stands before the glass he can count every rib in his 
c little bodv, and his joints are biggish and angular. 

is hair is inclined to grow straight down like the 
hair ou а cow’s tail. 

This boy is self-conscious to a degree. Perhaps he 
was born of delicate parents ; but that was no fault of 
his. But the lad cannot even have a new jacket or 
new tie or hat without imagining all the world is 
taking notice of it. Until he is fairly warmed with 
work or play he is dull and shy. After he is warmed 
he would face anything. 

What he can't stand is being stared at, in church or 
anywhere, when he has to sit still. But the fun of the 
thing—if there be any fun nbout it—is, that nobody 
ever does stare at him. Nobody ever gives Lim 
even а passing thought, unless it be his owners, daddy 
and mum. If he conld but be sure of that he would 
take heart of grace. But at present he has no heart 
worth mentioning, just a wee, flabby, flapping article, 
pinky white, and not so big as a Dorking hen's. 

Well, I pity this boy, and I tell him plainly that if 
lie does not take himself in hand nobody else will. He 
has no heart —he must get one. He has no strength of 
mind—he must alter that. If he were really diseased 
in any way doctors might soon set him to rights, 
But doctors would charge hundreds of pounds to do 
for him what he can do for himself; because he would 
need a doctor every day alongside of him for three 
years at least. And this doctor might be of very little 
use, after all, especially if a mere medicine man. 
There are such. 

I not only pity the sensitive boy, but I fear for him, 
besause more or less owing to his debility he is part 
nuff, and when he does enter society he will be 
gullible. Не will be taken advantage of, being looked 
ipon as having no more stamina than an eiderdown 
juilt, and quite as unable to stand up for himself. 

This boy will take to smoking almost as certain as 
sunrise. He will hug himself with the idea that 
'igarette-smoking looks manly, and he will smoke on 
he sly until he has got over the squeamishness that 
obacco always produces at first, Having done o, he 
vill blossom out on the street, a white-faced shargar, 
vith the weed between his pale lips or held iu his 
lecaying teeth, 

I want to do good to this kind of boy, so I shiall 
ake him in hand in my April Doings.” 


THE PIGEON Lorr. I take pigeons before the Poultry 


zun because they breed sooner. Fowls are too civi- 
sed, and whether boy or bird civilisation spoils the 
laterial of which each should be built. Your pigeons 
lay be mated now. If you are only just going in for 
igeous you must get your loft ready with all speed. 
ud you must have light and air in it, and cleanliness, 
floor with gravel on it, and an aviary, else your new 
igeous will y away. 

I wish I could take you by the button-hole and tell 
ou all I know about pigeons, and all they need and 
their troubles Anyway, keep your hoppers and 
iuntiins clean and well filled, and mate iu the usual 
ay. 

Tak POULTRY Rux.—Feed most carefully. Happy 
re your fowls if you have a grass-run now, With che 
arm soft food in tie morning and the cora or maize 
| night, your birds should lay and cost you little. If 
ju have a hen sitting, see that she has quiet, warmth, 
enty of clean soft water. and that she gets off once a 
iy to feed on maize. Soft food will not do at all. If 
u have chicks, and the weather is wet, you must keep 
ин in a well-lighted shed, and feed ever so often and 
e 


THE AvIARY.—It will be time enough to pair in the 
idof the month. Be very careful that the caue is 
ean and dr 
де. A little biscuit-crumbs mixed with hard-boiled 
g when the hen begins to sit; the cock will feed his 
ate. About a teaspoonful a day for each bird, with 
little dust of cayenue-pepper in it. 


THE RABBITRY.—It is to be hoped that by this time 
п have built brand-new, strong butches of the best 
егп. If still unprovided, and not able to buy, get 
vod and build. Take your patteru from back volumes 
the good old “B.O.P.” It is а good plan to have 
rong handles to the hutches, so that in the fine 
ather they may be taken out into the sunshine. Do 
aue toat nothing living can thrive without light 
1 air. 


THE GARDEN.—Your ground should be prepared 
w, it not already dug and raked. You are to get in 


ur oniona first dry- day, also your potatoes aud 


before pairing. The German breeding- ` 
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greens. Sow beans and peas, and in the end of this 
month, if the weather be fine, all sorts of seeds. 

Keep everything clean and tidy. A good gardener 
never 1сїз a weed grow higher than an inch. If a 
gardener in my own place permitted even one weed to 
come to seed, though it were but a dandelion or sow- 
thistle, I should give him his passport. 
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Problem No. 629. 
By R. WonTERs. 

| BLACK. | 
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| WHITE, | 9110219 pieces 


White to play and mate in thre2 (3) moves. 


This problem shows a kind of pure mate 
in which five squares of the K’s domain 
are attacked by the mend move. In the 
following two-mover the Black K has only 
one square to which he can move, but after 
the first move he has six squares, and this 
shows that seven of the nine squares of the 
domain can be attacked in one move: 
White, K—K R 5; R—Q Kt 7 ; B—Q Kt 8; 
Kt—Q R7; Ps—Q B 6 and K Kt 5. Black, 
K—K 3; B—Q 5; Ps—Q 4 and К 5. 
Writers of books stating that the first move 
should not be a check should study the 
following two-mover: White, K—Q B 8; 
Q—Q B sq.; Rs—K 5 and K B 5; Bs 
Q R 3 and Q B 4; Kts—Q 8 and K Kt sq. ; 
P—K B 7. Black, K—Q 5; Q—Q Kt 8; 
Rs—K 3 and К B 5; B—K В 6; Kts— 
Q B 4 and K B 3; Ps—Q Kt 6 and Q 4. 
Also the next two-mover, by S. Loyd: 
White, K—K 3; Q—Q 4; Rs—K B 8 and 
K R5; B—Q R3; Kt—Q Kt 7; P—K Kt 5. 
Black, K—K З; Pp—Q Запа K B2. Those 
who object to a capture may investigate this 
four-mover : White, KK B 2 ; Rs—Q 5 and 
KB5;Kts—K BA and 7; P—K 2. Black, 
K —K 5; Q—Q Kt 7; B—K B 3; Kt 
Q Kt sq.: P5—Q Kt 5, Q B 6 and 7, К 2, 
K R 2 and 4. Much more will be found in 
the next four-mover : White, K-—K Kt sq. ; 
Q—Q R sq.; Rs—Q R 6 and Q ВЗ; Kt— 
QB5; Ps—K 7, K B 6, K Kt 6 and K R 5. 
Black, K—Q 5; R—K R 3; Bs—Q sq. and 
K B 8; Kt—Q Kt 4; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q 4 and 
K Kt 6. These two problems were com- 
posed thirty-seven and eighteen years ago. 
A masterpiece, much older still, is the fol- 
lowing simple five-mover, by А. d'Orville: 
White, K—Q Kt 2; B—K B 3; Kts—Q 3 
and K Kt 4; Ps—Q Kt 3, Q B 2 and K 4. 
Black, K—Q 5. One of the best English 
composers was the late W. Grimshaw, who 
produced the following remarkable three-er : 
White, K—K Kt 7 ; Rs—Q 5 and K Kt sq. ; 
B—QB6; Kt—K R4; Ps—Q B 2, K B2, 
K R 3 and 5. Black, K—K 5; Q—Q R 3; 
Kt—Q Kt 2; Ps—Q Kt 3, Q B 6, K 7, 
K B 5, and K R3. Still more extraordinary 
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is the following three-er of last year, by 
S. Loyd: White, K—K B sq.; Rs—Q R 5 
and K B 6; Bs—Q Kt 5 and K Kt 7; 
Kts—Q Kt 6 and K 4; Ps—Q Kt 4 and Q 2. 
Black, K—K 4; Rs—K sq. and K R 7; 
Bs—K Kt sq. and 6; Kt—Q R 7 and 
K R 8; Ps—Q R 3, Q Kt 2, Q B 6, K 3, 
K B 7, and K R 5. 

Solution of No. 628.—1, Q—Kt 6, and 
mate follows. 


ан 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. D. F.—The two-mover may appear thus: White, 
K—Q kt 3; Rs—Q6 and K B5; B—K B 8; Kts— 
Q 4 and K B 6. Black, K—Q B 4; Rs—Q 4 and 
K Kt 4; B—Q B2; P- K 6. 

Eríiz4.—It is unfinished. Please send it on a 
diagram. 


— 028. — 


PUZZLE SOLUTION. 


(Sve page 335.) 
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THE SCHOOLBOY IN SPRING. 
By THOMAS HAY, M.A. 


VERY illness which may kill us, 
Or to life a terror lend, 
Every microbe and bacillus 
Found in Johnny quite a friend. 


Nothing seemed to pass him over 
Or to make him have the dumps. 

He would think himself in clover 
With the measles or the mumps. 


Man is written a deceiver. 

Boys are underneath the spell. 
Johnny meditated fever 

When he looked extremely well, 


Every illuess in the region, 
Shot at Johnny poisoned darts ; 
Every germ, and they were legion, 
Colonised his vacant parts, 


Would some doctor recompense us 
For the vogue we lend his name, 
He would take the total census 
Of young Johnny’s mortal frame. 


Johnny was a kindly creature, 
Wishing to be rude to none, 

But we fancy such a feature 
Can be quickly overdone. 


And his parents were effusive, 
Hinting that beyond a doubt 
Johnny shotdd be-more, exelüsive 

When bacilli were about. 


TooTH-POWDRR (А. O.).—You must have gone, we 
fear, to а very unskilled man. He ought not to have 
put iu a staringly white false tooth. You can't 
bring the others to that, and your brother would 
almost be doing you a favour to knock the false one 
out now! Powdered charcoal the best dentifrice. 


YORKSHIRE TERRIER (Н. F. Y.).—Immensely long, 
silky, straight coat of hlaok tan, hiding even the face. 


A shapely but very small terrier, with ears up like 
darts. 


R. B. 8. (The Orange River, S.A.).—We are glad to 
hear from our friends in South America. But you 
are not feeding your sitting canary well enough. 
She gets weak and mopes and gives up duty. Hard- 
boiled egg and biscuit-crumbs in addition to the 
seeds and green food. Feeding young by band fs 
impracticable. Even the cock bird seems starved. 


SWEETS (N. E. R.). Haven't come across eucalyptus 
sweets. Don't care if we never do. Mackintosh’s 
toffee is not medicated. Sugar means power, vou 
know! No; it is a mistake that sweets injure the 
teeth. 


Various (C. C. C.).—1. Yes: good measurements. 
2. Exercise for sluggish liver. 3. Yes; begin the 
cold sponge-bath rigut away. 10 is a wondrous 
Invigorator. 


D. L. Waxt.—1 Twenty-eight years. 2. A farthing of 
Charles the Second in * almost mint coudition is 
worth about eighteen-pence. 


ALBANIAN. -Rend the articles, or refer t a stamp 
catalogue, 


MERCHANTMAN.—The Secretary of the Company will 
tell you from whom you can get the best photographs 
of their ships. 


v. Prxxkll.—Simply the Morse code, with long and 
short flashes. 


P. F, N.—It seems as though there was not enough of 
the metals in contact at the hooks, or elee the lamps 
are in fault. 


M. P. VaLPy.—1. “The Book of the Dead" is a 
translation from the Egyptian. Go and look in the 
glass case in one of the rooms in the Eg: ptian 
department at the British Museum or see the en- 
largement on the walls. There is à second-band 
оору of the book at Kiek's in Ivy Lane. 


W. HARRAGIN.—It is only worth about twenty-five 
shillings now. but the longer you keep it the more 
valuable it will become. 


F. J. BRIDGRS.—A book about cavies, or guinea-pigs, 
is published by Dean & Son, Fleet Street, but we do 


not know of any Canadian publication on the subject.’ 


We have had several articles on the subject, and 
cannot repeat just now. 


R. W. L.—Tenterden was a corporate member of the 
old Cinque Port of Rye. The parish used to extend 
to the coast. The original distich was —“ Of many. 
people it hath been sayed that Tenterden steeple 
Sandwich haven hath decayed,” and says notbing 
about the Goodwins. 


8. Dent.—It would seem as though yonr only chance 
would be a London degree. Write for particulars of 
matriculation tothe Registrar, University of London, 
South Kensington, u. W., or go to the Free Library and 
consult the London University Calendar. 


WI LIk.—If there is such a book you would obtain it 
of W. В. Clive & Co., Southampton Row, W.C. 


cent H. There are no two-shilling pieces ot 
iam and Mary. Perhapait is ashiiling, in which 
case it сап be bought at half a crowu. 


J. CoNNELL.— About six hundred, but there аге a lot of 


miscellaneous craft that you may include or not as 
you feel inclined. Look at the list in Whitaker's 
Almanack. or get a Quarterly Navy List—it only costs 
three shillings, and is always useful. 


P. NickuiNsOoN.—The chief agricultural colleges are 


Aspatria near Carlisle, Cirencester, Dauntsey near 
Devizes, Downton, Harpe: Adams at Newport in 
Shropshire (not Monmouthshire), Reading, Wye in 
Kent, Uckfield in Sussex, and the West of Scotland 
at Glasgow. 


M. L.—It is a characteristic of the variety of apple, 


the colouring-matter extending below the peel. 


P. S. D.—There are so many shillings of Charles It., 


and they are of such different present values, that 
you must send full description. The four-shilling- 
piece is not worth more than its face value. 


OLD Boy.—Yes, we have new stories by Mr. Manville 


Fenn and Dr. Gordon Stables in hand. 


SiviPLESUBTDACTION. 
МАР шар. DENTALSURGEON, 
АТ MEIN AN EASY CHAIR: 


HIGHLY PoLiSHEDNICELY PADDED, 

SCREWS AND LEVERS EVERYWHERE. 

"TWO BACK TEETH WILL NEEDREMOVING. 

„I WONT HURT YOU! HAVE NO FEAR! 

"TWOFROMONE YOU CANT. MUTTERED: 
ICAN TRY, SAIDHE. 


THE HEADMASTER'S 
SOLILOQUY. 


By THOMAS HAY, М.А. 


I. 
ow I love, when day is over 
And the shades of evening fall, 
To enjoy myself in clover 
Free from duty's rigid call. 


п. 
After I have safely spanked 'em 
And oorrected notions crude, 
I withdraw into my sanctum 
And rejoice in solitude. 


ти. 

Ав І stir the glowing ember 
On my right I hear а din. 
Ah! It's Tommy, I remember, 

He assails the violin. 


Iv. 
Then a lusty hurdy-guidy 
Rudely sounds quite close at hand. 
No; of course it's Dicky’s sturdy 
Fist upon the upright grand. 


у. 


When the brain is fagged with orders 
Here I wander step by step, 

Bless my soul! Those awful boarders 
Surely can't have finished prep. ? 


vi. 

Then the kitchen echoes wildly : 
Oh ! whatever can it mean? 

But the gentle cook says mildly, 
^ Please, it's just the soup-tureen." 


vII. 
Soon a parent inward rushes: 

For her babes are dear—why not? 
She is “deeply hurt aud binshes 

At the treatment they have got." 


VIII. 
Yes, when sunset clouds are glowing 
With their ruddy tints imbued, 
To my study I'll be going 
To enjoy my solitude. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


(Hvstrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
CHAPTER VI.—THE DASH AT THE BRIG. 


(^ knew the passage well—he had 
lurked in it two days when making 
his escape from Toulon—and was able at 
once to choose the place of concealment 
for each boat. Close to the entrance from 
the channel & deep recess in the rocks 
furnished a hiding-place for one boat; a 
little farther up a similar gap offered con. 
cealment for the second boat. The moon 
would throw them into the shadow ; and, 
as the channel was deepest on that side of 
the passage, it was certain the Hirondelle 
would hug the rocks, and so pass within 
easy springing distance of the boats. The 
place for the other boat was farther up the 
passage, and she must lie in the open 
moonlight. But in the uncertain light, and 
as the men were enjoined to lie down, the 
boat would probably escape notice or be 
taken forarock. Gaunt chose the position 
near the entrance of the narrow passage 
for his own bont. He meant to board the 
brig aft. and carry herquarterdeck with a 
rush. The French crew, thus robbed at a 
stroke of their officers, would be leader- 
less, and well-nigh helpless. Gaunt knew, 
too, Captain Giron's daring and resource ; 
it was highly desirable that he should be 
out of the fight almost before it began. 
The onfall was to be in perfect silence. 
No sbot or shout was to give the signal. 
The other boats were to watch for the dash 
of Gaunt's cutter, and follow instantly. 
Gaunt saw each boat in its appointed 
place as he came up the passage and gave 
them his last orders. Then he backed his 
own boat into the position he had chosen ; 
апа nothing remained but to wait for the 
approaching brig. The wind scuffled over- 
head ; the shadows of the flying clouds 
flittered across the narrow ribbon of 
twisted water which formed the passage. 
The men in the boats sat in grimmest 
silence. Now and again a restless sailor 
shifted uneasily, and his cutlass clashed 
softly—bringing a low and stern rebuke 
from the officer in the stern-aheets. So 
the minutes crept past slowly. Was the 
Hirondelle indeed coming up the channel ? 
Rather to keep his men steady than for 
his own satisfaction, Gaunt, with a light- 
footed topman at his side, climbed the face 
of the rock and peered up the channel. 
The moon was nearly at the full: the sea 
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lay white beneath its light, but flecked 
with drifting shadows cast by the hurrying 
musses of clouds. The grey sea seemed 
empty; against the dim coast there was 
no gleam of white sail. The sighing wind, 
the fretting waves, created а vague sense of 
melancholy, if not of menace. But Gaunt, 
an alert and practical seaman, was too 
intent on the business in hand to be affected 
by tint of sea or sky, or lament of breaking 
waves. He looked long and keenly to wind- 
ward. 

„Look. Tom," he said to the quick-eyed 
sailor beside him. “Don’t you catch a 
moving point just underneath that bright 
star? ” 

The seaman strained his eyes ; but sky and 
sea-line were blended in one vague gloom. 

“Yes, sir," he said presently; there is 


something. It’s the head of a topsail. It's 
the brig!” 
Gaunt watched for а few minutes. Yes! 


Like some dark and hooded ghost through 
the dim night the French brig was coming. 

Gaunt scrambled down the rocks and sent 
п low whistle up the passage as a signal to 
the other boats that the enemy was near. 

The men crouched low in their boats, 
each sailor with his cutlass beside him. 
One man in the bow of each boat had beside 
him a grapnel ready for the cast. The oars 
were swung fore and aft, so as to escape 
notice while the brig glided past. 

The men listened with straining ears. 
But nothing could as yet be heard save the 
fret of the waves on the rocks, the sigh of 
the wind. Presently came another sound; 
it was the flap of canvas, clear and distinct. 
Every sailor knew that sound, and read its 
meaning! Next was heard a nasal, carry- 
ing, high-pitched voice giving some order 
in French. Then a jib was dimly visible 
coming round the edge of rock; a bowsprit, 
а bellying topsail followed. Ву this time a 
shrill chatter of voices could be heard, for 
there is no silence on a French deck. Then 
the Hirondelle came slowly and gracefully 
round, until her head looked up the passage, 
and her sails were flapping. 

Captain Giron was a skilful seaman, and 
the brig was conned into the passage with 
the nicest judgment. The moonlight ran 
across her deck as she glided past; it 
glittered from the muzzles of her guns, 
which, as it happened, were long brass 12- 
pounders; a gleam of it sparkled from the 
handle of a cutlass at the side of a figure on 
the brig’s low poop. The French look-outs 
were searching the channel ahead; none saw 
the boat, with its crouching figures, under 
the shadow of the rocks, as the graceful hull 
of the brig slid past. 

Gaunt waited with perfect coolness till the 
whole length of the brig was in the passage. 
“ Now, men; silently!’’ he whispered. 

Ten oars, all double-banked, were dropped 
noiselessly into the water, and the boat shot 
out with arrowy swiftness, like a darted 
apear—or like the thrust of а boarding-pike 
at the brig’s quarter. Gaunt glanced at 
that moment up the channel; the bow of 
the second boat was just clear of the rocks. 
It, too, was making its rush. 

Still there came no cry from the French- 
man's deck. Gaunt steered his own boat 
with exquisite steadiness and skill, so that 
it swung round, almost grazing the brig’s 
quarter. With a fierce gesture he signalled 
to the sailor with the grapnel to fling. The 
silent order was instantly obeyed; the 
grapnel rose in the uncertain light, and 
fell with a clash on the Frenchman’s bul- 
würks. 

Just then there came an alarmed shout 
from the look-out in the head of the brig. 
and the officer nt the break of the poop 
leaned eagerly forward to catch the sound 
and read its meaning.. 


Gaunt, at that 
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instant, leaped into the main chains of the 
Frenchman, caught at the edge of the bul- 
wark, swinging himself over; his men, 
many of them cutlass in teeth, were eaverly 
following him. The French officer turned 
at the sound of Gaunt’s leap and the clash 
of the grapnel. and saw a swarm of white- 
clad figures. without sound of voice or flash 
of pistol, come tumbling over the brig's 
quarter. 'lhey seemed to leap out of the 
sea! With a half-uttered shout the French- 
man snatched at a pistol in his belt; but 
Gaunt was upon him. The French officer 
had flung his face backward, and the moon- 
light shone on the broad, grim features con- 
torted into lines of astonishment. Gaunt 
could see the retracted lips, the startled 
eyes. His weapon was lifted high, but he 
hesitated to strike with the cutlass edge; 
instead, he smote fiercely with his left hand 
under the uplifted chin of his antagonist, 
and the Frenchman went down as if struck 
by a thunderbolt. Captain Giron was out of 
the fight! 

Forward on either bow of the Hirondelle 
the other boats had boarded. To the aston- 
ished Frenchmen, these white-clad charging 
figures, that came with such silent fierceness, 
might have fallen out of space or leaped out 
of the water, they appeared so suddenly. 
In a moment the Frenchman's deck was a 
tumult of yells, a mad pandemonium of 
whirling, smiting figures. Gaunt had de- 
tailed a man to stand by the wheel of the 
brig, so that she might not go on the rocks; 
he himself, when the poop had been cleared 
by the first rush of his party, directed the 
eddying fight coolly from the poop's break. 

The advantage was all with the British. 
The surprise was perfect. They caught the 
French halfarmed. Gaunt's strategy of 
clearing the poop left the Frenchmen with- 
out leadership; and, forward, the companion- 
way to the forecastle had been seized and 
closed, and every Frenchman below was a 
prisoner. For the first few fierce minutes 
the cutlasses were busy; then, feeling the 
tight won, the British sailors knocked their 
remaining foes down, with half-contemptu- 
ous good.nature, with their fists. Gaunt 
was still standing at the edge of the poop, 
when one of the petty officers, a red;gash on 
his brown forehead, came running aft to say 
that the brig was theirs. 

“Clear the cabin," said Gaunt, “ апа hold 
it,“ and half a dozen seamen ran down the 
compnnion-steps into the cabin, and drove 
out some of the French oflicers and sailors 
who had taken refuge there. Johnson 
meanwhile had opened the companion-way 
leading to the forecastle. 

“Up, you lubbers!" he was shouting to 
the French sailors who had been caught 
below at the moment of attack, and some 
thirty bewildered Frenchmen obeyed the 
summons, and came on deck to find they 
were prisoners and the brig had changed 
masters. 

By this time the Hirondelle was clear of 
the passage, and was leaning over to the 
breeze, while she rose and fell to the heavier 
sea. The bodies of the slain were being laid 
side by side; the wounded were being 
roughly attended to. Amongst these was 
Captain Giron. He was still dazed with the 
effects of Gaunt’s blow, and sat with his 
back against the lee bulwark, gazing with 
bewildered eyes on the scene before him. 
The French captain now staggered to his 
feet and looked about him with a sort of 
furious amazement. 

Captain Giron’s broad olive-brown face 
was set on massive shoulders ; the bold eyes 
looked out from beneath the upward slanting 
eyebrows with an air of command, through 
which ran a gleam of ferocity. His hair 
was almost blue-black, and of an extraor- 
dinary thickness, coming to a sort of peak 


on the forehead between the tilted eye. 
brows. By a freak it was cut very close 
and so resembled a black, close-fitting cup, 
peaked in the centre, and thrust down to 
the base of the ears. That the French 
captain was a dangerous man was written in 
every curve and line of his great face. The 
fierceness of a wolf was stamped on it, with 
much of a wolf's cunning. 

Captain Giron looked round the deck, and 
his quick eye read the character of his 
captors. 

“Ah! 
French. 

“No use in cursing us, Captain Giron,” 
Gaunt replied in the same language. This 
is only sea law. You captured me, and I 
return the compliment.” 

Captain Giron peered forward ; in the un- 
certain light he had not yet recognised 
Gaunt. Just then a seaman uncovered the 
binnacle light, and as it shone on Gaunt's 
features Captain Giron involuntarily uttered 
an oath, deep and fierce and foul. Gaunt 
laughed cheerfully. 

* You took the Hirondelle from under my 
feet, and I have taken it, in turn, from under 
your feet. We've caught the smartest 
French seaman and the fastest French boat 
afloat ; and caught them both napping.” 

Captain Giron stood, an image of in- 
articulate wrath ; his hands and his features 
working, his eyes flitting to nnd fro, like 
those of a wild beast. Gaunt felt ashamed 
of his boast. 

“It's the fortune of war," he said; “and 
you are too good n seaman not to take 
disaster bravely. And," he added with a 
touch of sternness in his voice, “you will 
be treated better than you treated my brave 
fellows whom you caught by a disgraceful 
trick.” 

Captain Giron, with an effort, pulled him- 
self together. 

“The brig is yours, monsieur. I am 
hurt. I wilt go to my cabin," and he stepped 
towards the companion-ladder. 

“No!” said Gaunt coolly, “not yet, 
Captain Giron. Your hurt shall be attended 
to; but you must stay on deck for the pre- 
sent." 

The Frenchman swore softly to himself, 
with fresh energy. Gaunt’s words had de- 
fented some hidden purpose he had formed. 


cursed English!" he said in 


By this time the French crew had been dis- 


armed, and were sitting in & melancholy 
cluster on the lee side of the deck, with & 
score of British sailors on guard ; the French 
captain, with the only officer unhurt, was 
watched by a petty officer. But another 
task remained. Litton was to be picked ир, 
and Gaunt felt that to be almost as int 
portant as the capture of the Hirondelle her- 
self. Every Frenchman was sent below; 
the brig rounded, ran back through the 
passage into the channel; and, with every 
light covered, retraced its course to thc 
harbour mouth. Gaunt was confident that 
if the Hirondelle was seen from the battery 
it would be assumed she had giyen up the 
attempt to run out to sea, and was returning 
to the harbour. 1 

Directly the brig was clear of the reef an 
Opposite the cliffs at the harbour entrance, 
she was thrown into the wind, and the dinghy 
was lowered and rowed quickly and silently 
to the shore. Litton was sure to be on the 
watch ; and, as а matter of fact, the moment 
the stem of the boat touched the sand the 
middy sprang up from behind a rock, ant 
leaped on board. Without а word ee 
spoken, the boat pushed off. Litton wou 
have poured out a torrent of eager questions: 
but Gaunt hushed him with a gesture. 
Speech was perilous at that moment! 

When the boat was a safe distance from 
the shore, however, Gaunt broke into generous 
praise. 
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“ Welldone, Litton! You were too smart 
for the Frenchmen ; and your signal came 
through ali right. We owe the brig to you, 
lad!" Gaunt's words brought a choking 
sensation into the lad's throat. Before he 
could trust himself to speak they had reached 
the brig, and when they stepped on to her 
deck a low cheer broke from the crew. 

“Silence, men!" said Gaunt sharply. 
“ Do you want to bring the fire of the battery 
on us? Put her about," he said briefly to 
the master's mate in charge. 

Litton found that his exploit had brought 
him fame ; and for the whoie of the next day. 
in whatever direction he looked, he met some 
sailor's face, with an admiring grin upon it, 
turned towards him. Then he began to realise 
that fame has some exasperating penalties. 

The dawn was breaking as the prize backed 
her topsails alongside the Actif. and a small 
tempest of Sacrés”’ went up from the lee 
bulwarks of the brig as the Frenchmen 
grouped there saw the stumpy, unwarlike- 
looking schooner whose boats had captured 
the famous Hirondelle. Captain Giron’s 
face was scribbled over with characters of 
wrath. It was not merely that he had been 
captured before; he was disgraced, and—- 
that worst disaster of all to a Frenchman — 
turned into a mere jest ! 

Gaunt sent some of his prisoners on board 
the schooner, the two vessels bore up for the 
blockading fleet, and Gaunt set about 
examining his prize. He knew her already, 
in a sense, and recalled still how, at his first 
sizht of her, he had admired the graceful, 
wicked-looking privateer, floating like a sea- 
bird, with her raking masts and huge spread 

of sail. He remembered, too, how, later, the 
memory of the brig had become a sting and 
a humiliation to him. But Gaunt was now 
once more able to study the Hirondelle with 
the eye of a captor, and with an imagination 
purged of all shame. He had served in the 
West Indies, and in those warm seas, the 
hunting-ground of swift privateers, he had 
seen many a fine model; but never, he 
vowed, one to equal the French brig! She 
was of a great beam, though shallow draught ; 
her lines were fine to daintiness. The set of 
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ре» the terraces we гап, and down tho 

stairways, three or four steps at a time, 
until we arrived panting at the bottom. The 
Acolhuans had entered the village, and 
Cacama and his men were hammering at the 
doors of the temple court. We speedily 
undid the bars, and, with & rush, in they 
came, marvelling greatly to find ns there. I 
told Cacama what we had seen from the sum- 
mit, and he called off his men immediately 
to juin the pursuit of Tetzemaxtli. 

We were soon clear of the huts and press- 
ing hard after the fugitives across the open 
space. from which, however. thev had already 
vanished, and were lost to view among the 
trees. We expected to come up with them, 
burdened as they were with the unconscious 
maiden, in the grass-grown tract beyond the 
narrow belt of woodland that encircled the 
settlement of the Aztecs. If they could 
succeed in crossing the second, and wider 
and more levei, clearing before we could 
intercept them, the task of rccovering 
Tecaleo would be rendered extremely ditli- 
cult, for on the farther side of the tract was 
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her cutwater, the flow of her bow-lines, the 
daring height und rake of her masts, the vast 
stretch of her canvas, all told of speed. But 
though light in draught she had, what was 
an unusual feature in the ships of that day, 
& very deep and sharp keel, making her 
weatherly and “ stiff’? under canvas. Her 
deck was flushed save for a low poop, giving 
her a great stretch of floor. But it was the 
exquisite harmony of all her proportions 
which gave the brig, in spite of her tonnage, 
an aspect of lightness and grace, the look of 
a sea-bird. with newly folded wings, alight- 
ing оп а wave. She was formidably armed, 
with six brass 12-pounders in each broadside, 
and a long 18-pounder on a movable table 
forward. No brig under the British flag, 
indeed, could compare with her in weight of 
fire Her crew consisted of ninety men, of 
wnom nearly one-third had been killed or 
wounded in the short fierce rush of the 
British boarders. 

Gaunt next explored the once familiar 
cabin. It was low, but wide and well lit; 
Captain Giron’s cabin opened off it. A 
comfortable bunk filled one side; a few 
pictures of n very licentious sort adorned the 
walls; a cutlass hung hy its hilt from a brass 
nail, a pair of handsome pistols rested in a 
leathern holder at the head of the bunk. 
Beneath the porthole was a desk, and 
beside it а massive cabinet, with its drawers 
locked. Here, if anywhere, he might expect 
to tind the much-wanted despatches. 

Gaunt went back to the deck and crossed 
to where Captain Giron sat moodily, with 
folded arms. 

“ Captain Giron,” he said, * I must have 
your keys." 

“ I thought messieurs the English did not 
pick the pockets of their prisoners!“ 

"Idon't propose to pick your pockets, 
Captain Giron —" 

“ To pick the locks of my cabinet," broke 
in the Frenchman fiercely, * what is that ? 

“I must be satisfied," Gaunt went on 
steadily, “that cabinet contains no public 
documents of value, and if I don't open it 
with your keys, I shall unlock it with the 
carpenter's chisel.” 


(To be continued.) 
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The Frenchman hesitated for a moment, 
his dark face flushed still more blackly with 
anger; and, with an effort —making а virtue 
of necessity—he pulled out his keys. 

Gaunt examined drawer after drawer in the 
cabinet. There was gold, a great bundle of 
assignats, a list of the crew, the ship's log, 
a record of the last voyage, etc. At last he 
came across & thick packet, splashed with 
huge seals, bearing the stamp of the French 
Foreign Office, with the single word 
“ Despatches ” upon it, and some characters 
in cipher. This was plainly the prize for 
which Sir John Jervis was eager. 

By this time the day was clear, and the 
Hirondelle, though under reefed topsails, 
was leaving the plodding Actif behind her. 
Gaunt was eager to rejoin the fleet; he 
shook out his reefs, the Hirondelle glided 
ahead, and three hours later hove-to under 
the lee of the Victory. The tall bulwarks of 
the flagship were lined with curious and 
weatherbeaten faces as the French brig 
rounded-to. Some knowledge of the business 
in hand had lcaked out, and it was clear 
that this rakish and formidable-looking 
craft was the result of the adventure on 
which the schooner had been despatched. 
The criticism on the French brig, offered by 
the experts on the Victory's forecastle, who 
stared at her, might well have filled her 
designer—if he had heard them—with 
pride. 

“That's a flyer, Jack," said one hairy 
salt, leaning on the cathead of the Victory. 
" Look at her counter! And what a spread 
of canvas! Wouldn't she creep to windward 
of us?” 

“Yes,” responded his mate, who was 
contemplating the brig with the eve of a 
connoisseur. “ Chasing her would be like 
chasing a ghost.“ 

“Think of her" growled another sen- 
veteran, “creeping up on the quarter of a 
West Indiaman.” 

“Johnny Crapaud knows how to build a 
ship, and we know how to take ’em and to 
sail 'em,“ was the summing up of the salt on 
the cathead, as he complacently turned his 
quid in his check. 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “ A Dedawin Captire," etc. 


CHAPTER XV.— HOW WE MET WITH QUALOC. 


the virgin forest, where they might hide for 
days, and perhaps elude us altogether. But 
we had followed on their heels 80 quickly 
that it seemed impracticable for them to 
gain the shelter of the forest before we saw 
them. 

And yet, when we had pushed our way 
through the belt of woodland, and stood on 
the edge of the clearing, we could see no one 
at all. The grassy space was аз empty as 
the sky. Nor, as we scattered along the 
margin, could we detect that the waving 
verdure had been trodden down bv a single 
passer-by, and never name a score of warriors. 
whose trampling feet would have betrayed 
at once which way they had gone. 

We were nonplussed. 

** Are you sure they were making for the 
trees ? asked Cacama. 

Quite sure," I replied. 

* And that they must have struck them 
somewhere about the place where we our- 
selves entered?“ 

as Yes.” 

Ihen they must have turned aside in the 


wood itself," continued Cacama. ^" It is 
hardly likelv that they will return to the 
village, but we must guard against it ; and we 
must also guard against an attempt to creep 
through the grass. That is the more likely.” 

A dozen men were sent to the lower edge 
of the wood, with instructions to divide 
there, and to work along it in opposite direc- 
tions, and another dozen were told off to 
work along the upper edge in the same way ; 
while the rest of us, in two lines, and back to 
back, spread ourselves out from one edge to 
the other, and began to beat our way through 
the wood, keeping а sharp look-out for the 
fugitives. The two files moved slowly, ex- 
pecting every moment to flush the fugitives 
from their hiding-place. Gradually we drew 
apart: Michael Pascoe and Billy Peters were 
together with one file, Hal and I were to- 
gether with the other, and along with us, the 
next man on my right. near to the upper 
margin of tho wood, was Cacama. Forward 
we went, watchful, alert, startling the birds, 
disturbing (the wild creatures in their ac- 
<uitomed haunts. keeping step with our 
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companions above and below, until we had 
completed the circle and met each other on 
the opposite side of the depression ; but not a 
trace of Tetzemaxtli and his men, and not a 
trace of Tecalco, did we see. 

Jn this systematic search we had consumed 
a couple of hours, and keenly disappointed 
were we when we came face to face to find 
that it was allin vain. If they had climbed 
the trees, and flown away, they could not 
he ve disappeared more completely. 

While we were beating our way through 
the wood the men on the summit of the 
temple had fired the shrine. The long, nar- 
row structure had acted like a funnel. When 
once it had got well alight, and the flames 
had licked their way through the roof, they 
simply roared through it, consuming every- 
thing within, and reducing Huitzilopoctli to 
a heap of ashes. For the ugly idol had been 
fashioned out of one of the forest trees. 
When, in that fierce fire, he did begin to burn, 
he thoroughly helped forward his own de- 
struction. We came into the depression 
disheartened by our failure, and a glowing 
furnace met our eyes as we lifted them to the 
summit of the temple. It was the deepen- 
ing red of this fiery glow which first of all 
impressed me with the fact that the night 
was approaching, and that our main task 
remained unfinished —Tecalco was yet in the 
hands of the Aztecs, and very small chance 
indeed had we of recovering her, or coming 
upon the trail of those who had carried her 
away, if the night descended to blot out 
their movements and to force us into com- 
parative inactivity. 

But what could we do? Cacama, breath- 
ing vengeance deep and strong against the 
villain who had slipped through our fingers 
and taken with him a prey so valuable, rest- 
lessly searched every hut in the settlement. 
questioning the women and children and 
threatening to hurn the whole place, and 
them in it, if they would not reveal where 
Tetzemaxtli had gone; but he got nothing 
for his pains, One and all stoutly declared 
that they did not know. His threats were 
useless. With sullen reserve many of them 
answered his questions, their brows lowering 
and their eyes gleaming with bitterest hate. 
Never would they forgive the Acolhuans for 
bringing проп them the terrible white men 
who had desecrated their temple, killed their 
priests while in the very act of sacrifice, and 
committed their deity to the flames. The 
temple precincts were searched again, the 
victims set free, and every room plundered ; 
but we were as far off as ever from the rescue 
of Teçalco. 

The shadows deepened and the night fell, 
and the men, tired out with their exertions, 
sought repose. Cacama posted sentinels 
within and without the temple and all round 
the settlement, not only to guard against a 
night attack, but also to prevent any secret 
movement to and from the huts of the 
Aztecs. There was not much fear of a night 
attack. To fight in the night was altogether 
against the custom of the Indians. But 
there was a fear that Tetzemaxtli might take 
advantage of the darkness to creep into a 
more secure hiding-place. As for me, sleep 
was quite out of the question, and I started 
again for that part of the wood where the 
Aztec leader and his men had disappeared, 
carrying with them the precious burden I 
would have given my eyes, nay, my very life, 
to recover. I had not gone many yards 
before Hal joined me. He was as restless 
and anxious as myself. 

** Whither away, Jan ?" said he. 

* Into the wood again, Hal," I replied. 
'* I cannot settle there," and I waved my 
hand backward towards the huts. '* I must 
yet into the wood and near to the place 
where Tecalco, and those who were with her, 
Vanished from our view." 
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"I will go with vou," said he. There 
will be no sleep for us, but we can watch, 
and we may light upon something that will 
put us upon their track. Keep your heart 
up, sonny! We must find her. They can- 
not have carried her very far away. And 
woe be to that rogue with the fancy name if 
he comes within reach of either of us! We'll 
make mincemeat of him and strew him 
about for the birds to peck at." 

Ав we crossed the hollow and entered the 
wood a shadowy form followed us, noisé- 
lessly, stooping almost double-fold, unseen 
by us because we heard nothing and never 
once looked round ; and, if we had looked 
round, we should have found it difficult to 
detect the dusky skin of an Indian in the 
dimness of the night. The instant we had 
turned most likely he would have dropped 
motionless to the ground. It was only 
afterwards that we discovered we had been 
secretly and stealthily followed by this silent 
gliding form. 

We strode through the trees until we 
reached the upper edge of the wood, and 
looked out, as far as our vision would carry, 
which was not very far, across the grassy 
space beyond. It was a little lighter here 
than it had been in the hollow. Just within 
the shelter of the trees we lay, and watched, 
and listened ; but we saw nothing, and, with 
the exception of the sounds that reached us 
from the village, and the restless flutter and 
cheep of the birds in the branches overhead, 
caused doubtless by our unusual presence, 
we heard nothing. At first the open firma- 
ment above the grassy level was studded 
with brilliant stars, but, later, before the 
increasing radiance of the rising moon, the 
stars paled, and, in the zenith, disappeared. 
Like sifted silver the moonbeams fell through 
the trees and traced the trembling foliage 
in soft swaying shadows upon the sward 
beneath. 

Presently we could see right across the 
open to the dark forest that swept upward 
to the mountains, and the mountains them 
selves loomed forth in broad outlines, growing 
every moment more definite. The moon 
came into view, and poured its light all over 
the grassy space from the clear heavens 
above us; but, so far as we could see, the 
whole stretch of verdure, frem where we lay 
to the black forest edge, was unoccupied, 
We could detect no moving thing upon its 
surface. Half the night had passed away, 
and still we lay within the shelter of the trees, 
waiting, listening, watching; hoping against 
hope that some sign would be given us of 
the missing Indian maiden. 

Some distance away on my right hand a 
soft rustling among the grass caused me to 
turn my eyes sharply in that direction. Hal 
had heard it also. We both saw that the 
blades were parted as the object glided 
swiftly toward us, more swiftly than any 
man could move, and we both brought our 
muskets to bear upon it. I was about to 
fire. 

Hold hard, Jan!” said Hal, and, at 
the same instant, a low, gladsome whine 
reached us. The next moment Vel was at 
my side. 

“© You did well to check me,” said I, turn- 
ing to Hal. as I smoothed the soft fur of my 
recovered favourite now fawning upon me 
with a new-found joy. I should never 
have forgiven myself if I had shot old Vel— 
should I, my beauty ?” and I turned again 
to tondle him. But where have you been? 
And why did уоп forsake your mistress ? 
And where is she now? Eh? Answer me 
that. Where is she now, Vel ?" and the 
creature purred, and pressed against me, and 
emitted long-drawn sounds of satisfaction, 
well content to have found n:e and ignorant 
of my longing to learn something of Tecalco. 

Then, without the least warning, the con- 


duct of the ereature suddenly changed. He 
dropped under my hand, and crouched as if 
to spring, with bristling fur and eyes ablaze 
and fixed upon something a little farther 
within the wood. We strained our eyes in 
the same direction, but nothing could we 
see. Among the undergrowth the shadows 
were very deep. Anything might lie there 
securely hidden from the sight of men. But 
Vel's vision was keener than ours, and what 
he could not see he could scent and mark 
down, ay, and spring upon, unless we pre- 
vented him. Once before had he warned us 
in the night when Cacama sought us out and 
made himself known. He had tossed our own 
arrow toward us as a proof that he came in 
peace. What would this man do ?—if, indeed, 
it were à man who was now watching us from 
some point of vantage within the deeper 
gloom. For, lying as we were nearer to the 
edge of the wood, where the trees were more 
open and the moonlight sifted in, we should 
be fairly visible to the watcher. 

We levelled our muskets, already primed 
and loaded, upon the place where Vel had 
fixed his eyes and was pointing his nose at, 


while he growled in a deep, but low and 


ominous, tone. 

“ Hail him, Jan!” whispered Hal. 

** Stand still, there," said I, in the Indian 
tongue. Move not. If you move, we 
fire. Who are you? Speak! Friend or 
foe ?" 

Friend.“ came back the reply, but in a 
voice we did not recognise. 

Aztec or Acolhuan 7” 

Aztec.“ 

“ Then how may we know that you are a 
friend ? We have no friends that we are 
aware of among the Aztecs." 

** But I am your friend. I am an Aztec, 
it is true; but I am the man who was laid 
on the altar of Huitzil whom the señor 
rescued when the knife was already descend- 
ing to complete my misery. I am your 
friend, and I will be the faithful servant of 
the senor who saved my life.” 

Hou came you here?“ 

** 1 followed my benefactor, the señor be- 
side you, when you came together into the 
woed. Ithought that danger might threaten 
him, and I wanted to be near him ; to help 
him, to do for him, if needs be, what he has 
done for me. Isaw him leave the huts when 
the darkness fell. For some time I had been 
watching him, and I ercpt after him like 8 
shadow when he came with you among the 
trees." 

When Hal heard my interpretation of the 
answers of the Indian, he dropped his musket, 
an example that I was quick to follow. 

'* Tell him to come on, Jan.“ said he. 

But the Indian hesitated when I sum- 
moned him forward. 

“ Do you hear?” said I, repeating the 
summons.  * Approach! What are you 
afraid of? We shall not harm you. If you 
are our friend, as you say, and grateful for 
your life, come on. We will be friends to 

ou.“ 

“ The ocelot] ! " was all the reply he made, 
but in & nervous tone, not unmingled with 
surprise. TM 

“Ah!” said I to Hal; he is afraid of 
Vel" And, indeed, Vel was an adversary 
that a man unarmed might well be afraid of, 
in the temper which he was then displaying. 
I took him by the scruff of the neck an 
held him down, saying, ' Silence, Vel! This 
man is our friend.” Then, to the man. Do 
not fear. I will hold him, and when once 
he has sniffed at you, and found out that 
you are one of us, and welcome, you шаў 
trust him completely." ed 

Assured by my words, the man emerge 
from the undergrowth, bent low as if in 
obeisance before Hal, with the tail of re 
eve, however, upon the ocelotl; and when he 


sat down it was on Hal'a farther side, апа 
as far away from Vel as he could get. The 
faithful creature was pacified by our recep- 
tion of the Indian, and ceased to growl. We 
were 800n convinced that the Indian had 
come not to spy upon us, but to help us. Be- 
cause we had overthrown Huitzil, he thought 
we must be the messengers of some greater 
god and not mere mortals like himself ; and 
he feared that his presence might be resented 
by us as an unpardonable intrusion. There- 
fore had he remained in hiding, and hidden 
still would he have been, waiting for an oppor- 
tunity secretly to serve us, if the coming of 
Vel had not excited his curiosity and led 
him, in forgetfulness of his caution, to creep 
nearer still and peer at us through the parted 
foliage of the copse where he lay. 

He was no longer naked, but attired in 
the quilted cotton garments worn by the 
common people. Quite unarmed was he. 
Weapons might not have been easy to ob- 
tain since his release; or was it because he 
naturally desired to preserve the life which 
had been so strangely and unexpectedly pro- 
longed ? Certain it is that if our friends 
had caught him following us, or moving 
about the village, with weapons in his hands, 
his new lease of life would have proved to be 
a very short one. They would have killed 
him at once, without compunction, and so 
he would have been saved from the sacri- 
ficial knife of the priest only to fall beneath 
the spears of the Acolhuans. 

Hal speedily discovered that he could 
make himself understood in Spanish even if 
the Indian tongue were beyond him, and, 
having learned that the man’s name was 
Qualoc, he informed him why we were wait- 
ing in the wood, and how anxious we were 
to recover Tecalco. The Indian exhibited 
3 quick intelligence. He grasped the situa- 
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tion immediately, and eagerly inquired 
where we had missed Tetzemaxtli and hie 
party. We informed him that they had 
entered the trees at a point almost directly 


below where we then were, and that when 


once the trees had swallowed them up we 
did not see them again. It was quite clear 
to him that they could not have emerged on 
the upper side, and crossed the space inter- 
vening between this upper side and the 
forest, without being detected. We de- 
scribed to him how we had beaten the wood 
all round the settlement and failed to come 
across them. 

Qualoc listened attentively, nodding his 
head to show that he understood us, and, 
when we had finished, he remained perfectly 
silent, with а grave and pre-occupied face, 
as if he were carefully turning the matter 
over in his mind and endeavouring to arrive 
at some satisfactory conclusion. 

** The question is," said Hal, after we had 
waited some time eagerly expecting that the 
Indian would be able to furnish us with a 
clue as to their whereabouts, °“ have you 
any idea where they are hidden? For 
hidden they are, beyond a doubt, and very 
cunningly hidden, or else we should have 
found them." 

only know of one place where they can 
be," said he, slowly, and in а low, scared 
whisper. 

* And where is that, my friend ?" asked 
Hal. 

“ Here, in the wood," he replied, in the 
same mysterious tone. within the treasure 
chamber of the priests, of which the gods 
are the guardians, and where no one dare go 
without the priests’ permission.” 

'* We have beaten the wood, we tell you 
searched it thoroughly all the way round," 


said Hal. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘* But you have not discovered the trea- 
sure-chamber," said Qualoc. Nor could 
you without а guide. You might pass it, 
and repass it, and see nothing. Yes! They 
must be there.” 

And do you know where it is?" in- 
quired Hal. 

** Yes," said he. 

Can you lead us to it? Hal went on. 

“ Yes," replied Qualoc; I might lead 
you to it, but 

‘“ What ? asked Hal. 

“ I might be leading you to your death,” 
said he, with a perceptible shudder. *'' The 
gods might bar the way. Оп the threshold 
they might meet you, and slay you; and 
what should I do, who owe you so much, if 
I led you to your death?“ 

“* You need not trouble about that," said 
Hal. We are willing to take the risk. 
Remember Huitzil ! Where would you have 
been now if we had not faced Huitzil ? And 
these other gods you speak of—what are 
they that we should shrink from them ? If 
all the gods in the Indies stood between us 
and Tecalco we would hew our way through 
them. Lead on, Qualoc! Show us where 
she is, and leave the rest to us ; or, if you 
care to help us, and know how to wield a bit 
of steel, there's my cutlass for you," and he 
passed the weapon into the Indian's ready 
fingers. 

Hal’s words had well-nigh driven away his 
superstitious fears. and, apart from these, 
Qualoc was а brave man. Не received the 
cutlass as a proof that the new master whom 
he had taken had confidence in him ; and, 
as he grasped it, and ran his eye along ite 
keen edge, while the surface of the steel 
glinted in the moonlight, he seemed to forget 
the gods, who, only а few minutes before, 


‚ had turned his heart to water. 
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Author of “The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” * Mortimers Marrow,” Ur. Hernes Hallucination,” etc. 


qut was а very unpleasant morning. It 
was not only that Hollinson's conduct 
puzzled and mortified me; there were other 
mutters connected with the affair which 
added to my annoyance and uneasiness. 

I did not happen to sit next to Rollinson 
at breakfast. Yesterday we should have 
forced our way into a seat for one and made 
it big enough for two; but to-day was not 
yesterday, by any means. І saw а place for 
one, and made for it; Rollinson pushed in 
at the next gap, by Waldron. But I could 
not guess then that he and I would not sit 
together again at table for a very long time. 

I was rather quiet during that meal, but, 
towards the end, Morrison came over to 
speak to me. There was & good deal of 
chatter going on around at the time. 

"Say, Brown," he began. What are 
you going to до?” 

“How?” I asked, a little surprised. 

“ Why, this affair, of course." 

I could not understand at first. “I fancy 
it will be а bad case," he went on in & 
whisper. It isn't as if it was one of the 
other masters, you know. You may be sure 
that Hewett wil make the most of it, and 
that will be worse than if it was Crockford 
himself. Besides, you know it was a really 
nasty knock for him. Precious cheek of you, 
Brown." | 
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CHAPTER V.—A DAY OF MYSTERY. 


Then I saw what he was driving at. 

“ What makes you think that I did it?" I 
asked shortly. 

“Why, you said so. You told Fielding 

so." 
Then I remembered the talk with Field- 
ing, and saw what an impression might 
have been received by anyone who heard 
it." At the same time I remembered another 
thing. If I declared that I knew nothing 
about the affair at all, everybody would 
at once turn in the right direction—that 
is, to Rollinson. And, in spite of what 
had taken place, in spite of his strange 
silence, Rollinson was my chum. 

* Well," I said. Don't say а word about 
it, old man, but just try to remember what 
Fielding said to me, and what I said to him, 
and you'll see that I was only chaffing him. 
Up to now I don't say that I didn't do it, 
and I certainly shan't say that I did.” 

Morrison considered. **Oh, of course, I 
won't talk," he said with a wink. But I'm 
afraid we'll all know who did it before the 
day's out. Of course, you needn't commit 
yourself." 

With that he went back to his place, leav- 
ing me to see the whole wei. .t of his words. 
Seeing that Hewett had L »n insulted— 
grossly and publicly—and seeing that Hewett 
was second master, it was pretty certain that 


. consequences might be. 


there would be an inquiry. From what I 
knew of Crockford I felt sure that he would 
think it his duty to be very down on the 
offender. Rollinson would have to own up, 
and I had no doubt that he would do so at 
the first call. Then I tried to fancy what the 
А heavy punish- 
ment, à public apology. and а lecture. at 
least. Well, that wouldn't kill him, anyhow. 
And at that poirt I looked at him where he 
sat, some distance down the table on the 
other side. He looked rather sober, just as 
if he were counting the cost. 

The first class that morning was French, in 
Number Six class-100m. I had still an idea 
that Rollinson would want & talk with me 
before long, and there seemed to be & good 
chance for it when we went to our study to 
get our bcoks. He came in just after me, 
and 1 lingered as long as possible so that 
he might have his chance. But, although he 
spoke, it was not on that subject. 

“ Гуе just had a letter," he said, “from 
my Uncle Mark. It’s about that prize, you 
know." 

I remembered that Rollinson had written to 


his uncle. “Oh! What does he say?“ 
He took a letter out of his pocket. It's 
just like him," he said. “I expected some- 


thing of the sort. Read it.“ 
Lopened the sheet and looked ut it hastily. 
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Long afterwards I had reason to wish that I 
had given it a more careful examination. 


It was & large sheet of business notepaper, . 


and I saw, in large type at the top, the words: 
“ Shipowners and shipbrokers.” Then I 
looked at the written portion below, which 
was very brief indeed. 


“Т opened the sheet and looked at it hastily.” 


It was just this : 

“ My dear young friend," it said, “ first 
catch your prize." 

That was all, except for two initials as a 
signature. I couldn’t help giving a laugh, 
ns I handed the note back. “ Upon my 
word!” I said, “ he's a rum customer." 

“ Rather!" said Rollinson quietly; and 
he put the letter away. 

There was a very good chance just then 
for him to speak on the other subject, but he 
didn't do it. He said something more about 
his uncle, but it was nothing important. In 
fact I did not wish to hear anything about 
the great prize just then, so did not pay 
any particular attention. Presently we made 
our way toward class-room Number Six, with- 
out my being any wiser than before. 

All through that French lesson there was 
а certain restlessness and uneasiness. When 
there was any talk at all—and there was 
generally a good deal in Professor Semur's 
classes—it was all about the cartoon and its 
probable consequences, and I found myself 
in & curious position. After class I was 
surrounded, but I took care to say nothing 
decided. In a way I was still waiting for 
Rollinson to speak. But as I refused to say 
either“ yes or“ no,“ it was only natural that 
most of them should agree that I meant to 
say “ yes,” only that I was rather afraid to 
give myself away. One of those who came 
to talk about it was Waldron. Не did not 
come like the others, but in a much more 
friendly way ; and if I had offended him the 
other day he showed no sign of it now. As 
he came up I remembered that he had nearly, 
very nearly, saved the situation by snatching 
the paper from the notice-board. 

„What's all this, Brown?" he began, 
“ about that cartoon thing? They say it was 

rg." 

„Well, and what do you think yourself?“ 
I asked carelessly. 

He looked at me in a puzzled way. "I 
don't want to think that,” he said. It 
would be a rather bad thing for you. But 
y вау that you told Fielding." 

"Oh," I broke in, don't notice that. 
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Fielding is a mule, and people tell him all 
sorts of rubbish." 

"Then you didn't do it?" 
quickly. 

This talk took placo during the ten 
minutes' interval between French апа 
mathematics. It was our custom, during 
those ten minutes, to take a turn in the 
quadrangle, or a rough-and-tumble game ot 
cricket against the court wall. I was 
watching one such game as this when 
Waldron came to me. 

That question wasa straight one, but I did 
not wish to answer it directly. 

„Well,“ I said, “you're not half a de- 
tective, you know. Why don't you use your 
own wits instead of asking so many ques- 
tions? There are two hundred and fifty 
fellows at Berrough, and any one of them 
might have done it. Mightn't һе?” 

"Oh, no. In my opinion-—if that's worth 
anytning—there are only two here who 
possibly could have done it." 

„Really?“ 

" Yes. Brown Primus and Rollinson.” 

I laughed. “ You're getting on,” I said. 

Waldron also laughed. “Next,” he said, 


he cried 


. “ifit’s one of those two, and if Fielding is 


only & mule, the thing lies with Rollinson." 

"Q.E.D. ! " 

“ Exactly,” he replied ; and laughed again. 
There was a pause then, but he was not 
quite satisfied. It occurred to me that 
there was no reason why he should not 
know all that was to be known as soon as 
anybody else, or even sooner. Everybody 
would know very shortly and he had 
been mixed up in it to his own danger. 
Besides, 1 owed him a good turn for what I 
had said the other day. 

Then it was Rollinson,” he began again. 
“ What awful cheek — ” 

“Hold on, Waldron! I never told you it 
was Rollinson, did 1?” 

He was a bit taken aback at 
that. “You're going a trifle 
too far,’ 1 said. All this is E 
only supposition, you know. I BA 
never said it was Rollinson. Ж, 
He never told me that it was, 
and I don't know that it is." 

He stopped to think. I must 
say that Waldron was always 
able to get at the heart of any- 
thing pretty smartly. He did 
now. 

“Then it amounts to this,” 
he said. “You own it must 
be Rollinson, but he hasn’t told 
you that it was. Is that it? 

“It’s nearer.” 

With his hands in his pockets 
he looked down at the pebbles 
he was kicking about with his 
feet. But it's rather queer he 
hasn't told you, isn't it?” he 
asked presently. 

That touched a tender place. 
“ Queer?" I snapped. “ Why is 
it queer? He's not bound to 
tell me everything, is һе?” 

It was plain thai he was no 
more convinced by my argu- 
ment than I was myself. As 
it happened, however, there was 
no time to say more, for just 
then there came a call of “ All 
in.“ We went up the quad. 
together. 

“Of course," I said, “you 
won't say a word to anyone else. 
They'll be asking questions soon, I suppose, 
but there's no need to talk about it first. 
You know what I mean." 

“Oh yes,” hesaidslowly. “Iknow. You 
can depend on me, can't you ? ” 

I said that I thought I could, recollecting 
that Waldron, besides being a clever fellow, 


was one very well able to keep his own 
counsel. А few minutes later I found my- 
self wondering how it was that we had been 
so confidential in ourtalk. Itwas something 
like old times—the times before Rollinson. 

There was no inquiry that morning, 
though everyone felt that the thunder was in 
the air. It was not only in the air, but it 
was also in Mr. Hewetts manner whenever 
he made his appearance in the course of his 
work. Those who knew the signs were glad 
to feel that they had no hand in this affair, 
and that therefore he could not lay a finger 
on one of them. 

But while everybody was expecting a public 
reference to the matter, the inquiry began in 
quite another way. We had been thinking 
chietly of Hewett, and had almost forgotten 
that the thing was in better hands than his. 
I found it out, however, just after dinner, 
when little Austin came {о say that the 
Captain wanted me. | 

Playne was alone, and went straight to 
the point in his own straightforward way. 
Look here, Brown," he began; “I want to 
see you about this cartoon affair. It's a 
silly and unpleasant business, and the Head 
doesn't want any fuss over it. It’s best to 
finish it up as soon as possible. That’s why 
I sent for you. Was I right?” 

“JI don't know," I answered. 
you want with ше?” 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. 
Then he asked plainly: * Was it you?” 

I answered just as plainly, * No." 

“Eh? But this story of Fielding’s?” he 
cried in surprise. 

"There's nothing in that. When he 
asked me about it I didn't even know what 
he was driving at. All that I said was 
chaff.” 

To anyone who knew Fielding as well as 
Playne did, that answer was fairly satisfac- 
tory. He took the next step at once. 
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"Then he asked piminiy, ‘Was it you? = — 
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" Do you know anything about it, men 
I knew that this question would be 155 : 
sure to come, and had thought of | Ее 
should face it. In a way, of course, I i 
all abcut that cartoon, yet in ane 2 у 
really did not know anything. And the tbt 
thing todo was to refuse to answer, 80 
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Rollinson might have the chance of owning 
up for himself. 

„Well, I said; “that is not quite a fair 
question, is it? 

Playne looked at me thoughtfully. He 
had asked it without thinking, as the second 
step in an ordinary examination. Now, as 
soon as he began to think about it, he saw 
that in my case this was not exactly an 
ordinary examination, after all. He remem- 
bered, no doubt, that after myself the most 
likely person was my chum, Rollinson, and 
that if my chum Rollinson was in the busi- 
ness it was very likely that I knew something 
which it would be rather unfair to make me 
say. And there was no fellow in the school 
so keen on а point of honour and fair play as 
the Captain. 

That's right enough," he said. Тһе 
question is not quite a fair one, and we'll let 
it pass. You've answered the chief point, 
and that will have to do. But will you ask 
Rollinson to come here, or shall I send some 
one else for him? 

I took a couple of seconds to consider; 
then I said that I would tell him myself, and 
went to do it. 

That was the best chance Rollinson had 
yet kad of taking me into his confidence. 
Yet it struck me afterwards that when a 
fellow has found reason to neglect two or 
three chances already, he may have equally 
good reason to refuse the fourth. 

* Playne wants to see you? I said, as soon 
as I had found him. “ I promised to send you.” 

“ Does he? Thanks," answered Rollinson. 
^ I'll go now." 

Was that all he intended to say? Perhap3 
my tone changed when I spoke again. 

It's about that cartoon affair." 

He looked at me in a curious way. Then 
he nodded. 

“Is it? All right,“ he said; and then he 
went off without another word. 

I did not see him again until we turned 
up in the Fifth Geometry Class nearly an 
hour later. He did not come to me after 
his interview with Playne, and no one else 
seemed to know anything about the affair. 
Several fellows came up, as othezs had done 
in the morning, to know all about it, and 
what I meant to do if questions should be 
asked ; but they all went away again with 
very little satisfaction. And all my mortifi- 
cation at Rollinson’s conduct ended in the 
determination that 1 would not ask him for 
a single word of explanation—not a single 
word. He must speak on his own account 
now. Seing what he owed me, it was his 
place to do it. I would wait, even if I had 
to wait till Doomsday. 

That wretched afternoon dragged on, still 
in restlessness and questioning, still with 
thunder in the air. I felt sure, however, 
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that before it was over something would 
be said. Now that Rollinson had owned up 
—as of course he must have done in his 
interview with the Captain—the Head would 
lose no time in settling the matter by having 
a public apology. He would be glad, of 
course, to get the thing over and done with, 
and it was certain that Hewett would not be 
satisfied with anything less. If he did not 
get it, he was just the man to carry the 
whole affair to the Board of Managers. 

So, in one sense at least, I was quite 
prepared for the summons to the big hall, 
which was sent round to all the class-rooms 
at four o'clock. When our lot 
reached it, the Head was already 
there, standing behind his desk. 
There was no clapping on this 
occasion, and no cheering, but an 
unpleasant kind of silence. The 
classes filed into their desks just 
as if they walked with their fingers 
on their lips. There they simply 
sat still. 

When we sat down I found 
Rollinson next to me, much as 
usual. But we did not glance at 
one another just them. 

The Head lost no time in in- 
troducing his subject. By the 
way he went about the affair 
anyone might have guessed that 
he wished to finish it as soon as АИИ 
possible. ККА. 

“This morning," he said, a Ш | 
sheet of paper containing matter | А 
seriously offensive and insulting Ў m 
to one of your masters was found 
upon the notice-board in the 
main corridor. I refer to this, 
which some of you have seen." 

He held up the sheet for just 
а second or two, apnd then laid it 
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The stillness fell again. To me it wasa 
very bad time, but I knew that it was a great 
deal worse to the fellow who sat next to me 
on the left. But the seconds passed, and he 
made no move; and then, simply because I 
couldn’t help it, I turned to look at him. 

It isn’t a pleasant thing to look into a 
face you like, and to see there what I saw 
in Rollinson’s then. After I had looked I 


wished that I hadn’t, and turned away as 
quickly as I could. But I felt sure then that 
if the Doctor went on asking for a week he 
wouldn't get the answer he wanted. Rolin- 
son’s face was as hard as a brick. 
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down. Then he went on: and it 
was the next sentence that 
staggered me. 

*I have already made some 
inquiries as to its authorship, but without 
result. I have now to make a larger in- 
quiry, of the whole school. I am sure, from 
what I know of those under my charge here, 
that this inquiry will not be in vain. Will 
the boy responsible for this cartoon stand up 
in his place ? " 

The call came very suddenly at last, 
though of course everybody knew that it 
must come. After the question the stillness 
was intense. The Head waited for half a 
minute, but there was no sound. 

"I will repeat the question in another 
form," he said, after looking down once at 
the paper before him. “Will the boy who 


made this drawing, or placed it upon the 
notice-board, stand up in his place? " 
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% I refer to this, which some of you have seen. 


Nor did the Head get it. He waited for a 
few seconds more, while the silence seemed 
to grow still deeper. Then he said: 

*Ishall be very sorry if I am forced to 
take other steps. Will the boy—or boys— 
stand out?“ 

There was another half-minute of waiting, 
but there was no answer. Then came the 
words, Lou are dismissed," and the silence 
was broken. Directly afterwards we were 
all streaming out through the doors. 

And, though I could scarcely realise it, I 
knew that Rollinson had done something 
which very few at Berrough would have 
done. He had refused to own up when 
placed upon his honour. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE SEA. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, 


Author of he Cruise of the * Cachalot ' "" ete. 


I.—THE DOLPHIN (Corgyphana hippuris.) 


(/llustrated by Тико. CARRERAS.) 


FORE, or when, or how 
sailors as a class agreed 
to call the lovely fish 


which is the subject 
of the present sketch a 
dolphin is and must re- 
main a mystery. It is 
the source of endless 
confusion this mixing 
up of mammals and fish 
by calling them the 
same name, yet such is 
the intense conservatism 
of the seafarer and the 
perfect continuity of sea 
tradition as regards no- 
menclature that it seems 
impossible that the 


Coryphena should ever 
be called by the sailor 
anything but a dolphin, 
or the dolphin (Delphi- 
nid@) anything but a 
orpoise, or indeed any 
of the smaller mam- 
malia of the sea with the 
exception of the seals. 

Sailors are, as а class, exceedingly unobservant and careless in their classification of 
the most familiar fauna of the sea, but once а fish or bird has а name given it, that 
name, however absurd, is bound to stick, and no amount of light shed upon the 
creature's habits, etc., will ever cause it to be altered. Perhaps after this small 
explanation I may be permitted the privilege of an old sailor and call my subject, in 
defiance of scientific rules, the dolphin. It is an easier name, at any rate, than 
Coryphena. 

The principal characteristic of this marvellously beautiful denizen of the deep sea 1s 
its iridescent colouring, of blue and gold principally, but so modified and changeable 
by each passing mood or pose of the fish, or play of sunlight, that all splendid hues 
known to man seem to be reproduced on its body. It flashes through all the colour 
schemes imaginable with incredibly swift and dazzling effect, then as swiftly all the 
colours seem to blend into one dull silver grey, which renders the fish almost invisible 
emid the bright blue of the sea. і 

It has long been an article of poetic faith that the dying dolphin is more splendid in 
his colour changes than he ever is during life, but from this, after long experience, 
I must emphatically dissent. It is true that when a dolphin suffers sudden and 
violent death, such as being transfixed by the grains or five-pointed fish-spear in 
co:::mon use on board ship, his body does exhibit a series of swiftly changing colours, 
faily vivid. But they are never so brilliant as those shown by the living fish when, 
in the height of his activity, he hurls himself in arrowy flight after his prey or springs 
p2rpendicularly into the sunshine, the spray falling from him like a shower of 
diamonds and his glorious hues flashing in the glare of the sun with an effect 
bevond the power of any artist to depict or pen to describe. 


‘ST raw them scatter, but иса ae if they knew not whither 
to flee.” 


When, however, the dolphin is caught 
with a hook and laid on deck to die, the 
kaleidoscopic changes are still apparent, 
but oh, so faint and dulled compared with 
those shown by the living fish or even 
with the speared creature. And some time 
before he dies a dull leaden shade comes 
over his gaudy body and never goes away 
again. Itis permanent and unbeautiful. for 
some reason which I do not understand. 

Nothing in Nature, I should say, can 
give more pleasure to a colour-loving eve 
than the sight of a number of dolphin on a 
sunny day when the sea is smooth enough 
to observe all their motions properly. 
Not even the amazingly beautiful tints and 
shadings of a flock of humming-birds can 
vie with the marvellous splendour of. this 
wonderful fish. 

A cursory examination would lead one 
to suppose that the dolphin was а scale 
less fish, as indeed is nearly true of the 
mackerel, with which the dolphin - has 
undoubtedly some affinity. But a little 
search will show that minute scales do exist 
all over the body, covered by a fine skin. 
and that around the shoulders the scales 
are fairly large and thickly set, so thickly 
indeed that in removing them it is 
possible to run the fingers beneath Шеш 
and tear off several square inches at a 
time in а large specimen. Апа quite 
close to the head the scales blend in so 
closely with the bony plates of the skull 
that, if sufficient force be used, some of 
the latter may be torn off without being 
separated from the scale-sheets. 

Like most other sea-fish, the dolphin 
has & medial line extending from the 
middle of the head to the fork of the tail: 
but, unlike all the Scombride, or true 
mackerel! family, this line is not composed 
as to its posterior third of horny conical 
processes, like rudimentary armour, but is 
merely a dark line drawn as if with a lead 
pencil, as in the whiting, haddock, and 
cod. Anatomically this line is ап elongs- 
tion of the fifth nerve of the brain ; but its 
use—who can tell? It is probably a sur- 
vival of some elaborate organ which had 
lost its usefulness and so became atro- 
phied and disappeared according to 
Nature's inexorable decrees. 

The fins of this elegant fish are in keep- 
ing with his other beauties. On his back, 
from the crown of his head to within two 
or three inches of his tail, he wears a 
dorsal fin half as wide as his body. In 
colour it is burnished yellow gold, and its 
contrast with the dazzling peacock blue 
of the back immediately beneath it is ex- 
ceedingly striking as well as pleasing. It 
is always carried erect, but sometimes, as 
when the fish makes one of its immense 
parabolic leaps after prey, such as a flying- 
fish, it seems to stand much higher than 
usual, and to glow with greater intensity. 
It gives the fish a grand appearance and 
adds greatly to its apparent size. The 
caudal fin is very large also, deeply forked 
and most elegant in shape. When the 
fish is in haste its vibrations are so rapid 
that it seems to take an entirely new 
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shape, and, if the sun is shining, it appears 
like two rays of flame branching out in 
the fish’s wake, being of the same metallic 
hue as the dorsal fin. The pectoral, 
ventral, and anal fins are comparatively 
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presenting a sharp bow. The body behind 
does not thicken very much, the largest 
specimen I ever caught being, although 
six teet long, only six inches through. It 
was more than a foot wide, though, and its 
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There was an eddy and a stain, and the gorgeous sea dandy was in halves." 


insignificant, as indeed 1s usual with what 
I like to call normally shapen fish. Only 
outré shaped fish have these minor fins 
fantastically and hugely developed. 

The general shape of the dolphin is 
excellently adapted for speed. His head 
is high in front, almost rectangular, but 


mouth was & horizontal gash in its head, 
that opened wedge-shaped and large 
enough to admit a fish six inches in 
diameter. Also it was well furnished with 
exceedingly sharp teeth in closely set 
rows, but quite small. 


The female is precisely similar in 
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appearance to the male, except in the 
contour of the forehead, which recedes 
with a beautiful curve from the upper jaw 
instead of being high and rectangular like 
that of the male. In colour she is quite 
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as gaudy as her spouse, but in 
size, as usual, inferior. 

Now, with regard to their breed- 
ing-places, they are, like those of 
most deep-sea pelagic fish, wrapped 
in mystery. ButalthoughI would 
not care to be too dogmatic upon 
the subject, I feel sure that the 
dolphin deposits its ova in masses 
of floating weed, such as the gulf- 
weed or Sargassum bacciferum of 
the North Atlantic. Even that, 
however, does not explain the 
breeding-places of those dolphin 
who inhabit the Pacific and Indian 
Oceans or the Mediterranean, un- 
less we may suppose that, like the 
albacore, the dolphin circumnavi- 
gates the globe in order to return 
to his favourite spawning-places. 
One thing is certain, they do not 
spawn at any depth, for they are 
an essentially pelagic or surface 
fish. And they are never seen in 
the vicinity of land except as in 
the case of such mountain peaks 
as St. Helena, Ascension, St. Paul’s 
Rocks, etc., which, rising almost 
sheer from great depths, have bold, 
steep-to, precipitous shores around 
which the dolphin may be seen 
playing quite close to the rocks, 

apparently regarding them as a new and 
curious kind of ship. At least that is the 
impression made upon a sailor accustomed 
(in a sailing-ship, that is) to be accom- 
panied in o¢edn’s remotest, solitudes by 
these: wonderfully friendly and beautiful 
fish. | | 
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The habitat of the dolphin is almost co- 
extensive with that of the sperm-whale 
and albacore. But being apparently more 
intolerant of cold than either of these sea- 
denizens, he is seldom found so far north 
or south as they range. Only when an 
exceptionally warin summer heats the 
sea-surface considerably above its usual 
temperature does the dolphin extend his 
wanderings into unfamiliar regions, follow- 
ing his natural food, the fiving-fish and 
squid, who, being like himself true pelagic 
fish, love to ronn as far as they can out 
of their usual regions when the unwonted 
warmth of the water invites them to do 
so. I have scen them as far north as the 
Azores and have heard of them being seen 
in the Bay of Biscay, but, while I do not 
feel able to deny that this can be true, I 
feel sure that the conditions must have 
been abnormal in the extreme. 

Now, it may be considered an ultra- 
refinement of description thus to dwell 
upon the peculiarities of а creature which 
is quite unknown to the majority of 
people and, from the circumstances of tlie 
case, likely to remain so. For not only is 
it & very small fringe of the population 
that gocs or cun go to sea far enough to 
sec а dolphin, but even sailors аге being 
precluded from making the acquaintance 
of deep-sea people by reason of the pass- 
ing away of the sailing vessel. There 
are very many sailors to-day who have 
done an enormous amount of voyaging to 
all parts of the world, yet have never seen 
one of these fish, which used to be among 
the most familiar objects to  scafarers. 
Because these essentially social sea-in- 
habitants do not like the throbbing of the 
propeller or the swift rushing of the 
steamship. Muchas they would like to 
forgather with a ship, they find it impos- 
sible so to do unless she is propelled by 
sails. And so it comes to pass that the 
deep-sea fish are losing that intimate 
touch with man which they have main- 
tained for countless generations, to the 
excceding benefit of the sailor. 

My first acquaintance with the dol- 
phin was made at a very early age. It 
was on my first voyage from London 
to Demerara in British. Guiana. The 
weather was exceedinglv fine and the 
Trade Winds very light, and, as we crossed 
that weed-covered vortex in the North 
Atlantie, so widely known as the Sargasso 
Sca, we were often hardly able to force a 
passage through the hay-coloured masses, 
so feeble was the impetus given to our 
bluff-bowed old craft by the laggard 
breeze. Occasionally we came to a great 
clear space in the midst of the surround- 
ing aggregations of weed, wherein it 
seemed, to my excited fancy, there moved 
all the embodiments of my most fevered 
dreams, such weird shapes as only 
seemed possible of materialisation in a 
kind of waking trance. But suddenly, 
while moving slowly through one of the 
smooth water-glades, we came upon a 
large school of fish, numbering some 
thousands, I should think, who swam ina 
compact body as if moved by one common 
impulse. 

When they all turned simultaneously 
the flash given off by their bodies was as 
if a gigantic mirror had suddenly revolved, 
focussing the sun upon my eye. I was 
fascinated, spellbound. It had never 
before occurred to me that all over the 
great and wide sea we should mest with 
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fish. Like so many other people, I had 
imagined the sea to be a barren waste of 
bitter waters. Breathlessly I sought the 
only sailor on board from whom I was 
ever able to get an v information, and, full 
of excitement, led him to the rail, where I 
pointed out the school. **Wha—what 
are they ?" I gasped. He gave just one 
look, jerked out the word“ Dolphin“ and 
rushed away, leaving me wondering 
whatever was the matter. 

He dived into the forecastle, emerging 
in a minute with a fishing-line, to the end 
of which was attached a stout hook and a 
burnished piece of tin. Running out to 
the bowsprit end, he began to jerk the 
line up and down, allowing the shining 
lure to touch the water intermittently. 
In a minute he had a fish, the whole 
school having moved on to & spot just 
beneath him. And I had the privilege of 
fetching his catch in while he tried for 
another. He caught them so fast that I 
had no time to stop and examine them 
until the school shifted, which was not 
before he had caught eight. 

Then, the school having temporarily dis- 
appeared, he came in, and we gloated over 
the eatch together. I, of course, who had 
never hitherto seen a fish caught larger 
than a tittlebat in the Serpentine, was full 
of amazement at their size, being about 
eighteen inches long and averaging three 
pounds weight each. But Joe told me 
that they were verv voung ones and were 
seldom met with like this, usually kcep- 
ing concealed somewhere until they were 
much larger. And when he told me how 
large they reallv grew, I confess that I 
felt very doubtful of his veracity. 

For the rest of that day I had no relief 
fron my desire to see more of these 
pretty fish. I kept as careful & watch 
for them as if my life depended upon dis- 
covering them. But it was not until I 
accidentally glanced down the rudder- 
trunk—a curious-shaped opening in the 
after-part of the quarter-deck which 
admitted the rudder-head, and down 
which there was plenty of room for a 
slim man to fall by the side of the rudder 
into the sea—that I discovered the school 
all closely packed under the ship's bottom 
as if they were magnetically held to her 
sides.  Whercat my wonder was again 
excited, but as my chum was now asleep 
I had to watch and see if I could find out 
for myself why they thus clustered abont 
us. It could not be for food, I reasoned, 
for the vessel had been newly sheathed 
with yellow metal just before lcaving, and 
there were as vet no sea-growths, either 
animal or vegetable, upon her. AndasI 
watched and wondered, it was suddenly 
revealed to me why these fish gathered so 
closely about us. It was for shelter, for 
protection. 

All at once there darted into the midst 
of their closely packed masses one of 
their own kind, but very much larger—one 
at least six feet in length and proportion- 
ately wide. I saw them scatter, but 
aimlessly, as if they knew not whither to 
flee. And indeed they did not, for if 
some security could not be found hugging 
the under.side of the ship, it most as- 
suredly would be absent from the open 
spaces of the clear sea. The aggressive 
cannibal could for & brief space be dimly 
discerned as he darted to and fro amidst 
the frightened youngsters, and then the 
water becaine so foul with blood and 


floating fraginents of fish still quivering 
with recent life that I could not see more 
of the fray for a little space. When, how- 
ever, we had passed beyond that befouled 
area, and the transparent blue beneath 
enabled me to notice what was occurring. 
I saw that the aforetiine solid 1nass was, 
although still endeavouring to cling to the 
shelter of the ship. broken up into many 
little groups, which continually shifted 
their position as if demoralised Ьу fear. 

Thus they remained with us until we 
again penetrated the mass of floating 
weed, when we lost them, for there they 
found better shelter than the ship could 
afford, besides what they must have needed 
badly—an abundance of suitable food. I 
have never been able to see a school of 
dolphin younger thanthose were, although 
I have many times seen them in large 
schools of individuals somewhat more 
developed, but still clinging together as if 
for mutual protection. I once boarded a 
derelict in mid-Atlantic which contained 
a large number of these small dolphin. 
They had evidently, in rushing from the 
attack of one of their numerous enemies. 
plunged headlong into the gaping cavity 
of the main-hatch, which was completely 
uncovered and had its port coamings 
quite under the sea, the vessel being 
nearlv on her beain.ends. The fish 
darted &bout between the tumbling logs 
which composed her cargo, as if they were 
quite at home amid their strange sur- 
roundings ; but I could not help thinking 
that many of them must have got crushed 
to death down there. 

The aggregate numbers of dolphin in 
the ocean niust be verv great, but still 
quite insignificant, I should say, compared 
with the incaleulable hosts of the better 
known sea-fishes which frequent shallow 
waters and are of such value as food. For, 
except when they are quite immature, 
and, swimming together, appear to invite 
the onslaught of their enemics, who are 
of many kinds, they are never even seen 
in groups, much less in shoals. АП their 
hunting is done individually, and although 
one seldom sees one dolphin without 
others being near, they do not appear to 
fraternise at all. Perhapsin the presence 
of a common danger, like the attack of 
an albacore or a sword-fish, they might 
revive the memories of their youth and 
draw together for mutual comfort; but 
I very much doubt it. I believe instinct 
teaches them that the more widely sepa- 
rated they are the more opportunities will 
be afforded them of making good their 
escape. Indeed, І am at a loss to ima- 
gine how any fish could possibly overtake 
the dolphin to do him any harm except 
by stratagem, his amazing speed enabling 
him to distance easily any other creature 
when unhampered by the company of 
many others. I really believe that when 
once the dolphin attains his or her full 
growth—which, owing to the systematic 
devouring of the younger ones by their 
congeners and other deep-sea fish is only 
the case with about five per thousand of 
those hatched—he or she is practically 
immune from destruction by any enemy 
except man. And, as is the case with 
so many other of the deep-sea folks. 
owing to the steady displacement of 
sailing ships b¥ steamers, man does not 
now often get a chance to do them any 
harm. 

The food of the dolphin. as before hinted 
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at, is flying-fish and squid, with an occa- 
sional feast upon the young of his own 
species, or any other species that come in 
his way. I have on several occasions 
found in the maw of a dolphin that I havo 
caught specimens of small fish that were 
quite unknown to me; fish that sailors 
never see except under similar conditions. 
Sothat the dolphin is like most other fish — 
he has his special predilections, but almost 
anything that is eatable in the sea he will 
cate However, I firmly believed that he 
оп!у ate living fisn, that it was impos- 
sible to lure him with anything but an 
apparently living bait, and that if the play 
of the bait were allowed to cease for one 
instant while he was near he would 
ininediately retire disillusioned, and no 
amount of coaxing would bring him back 
again. 

But it so Eappened that one day when 
the ship was lying as still as a ship can 
be at sea, it being a stark calm, several 
dolphin paid us a visit. One саше near 
enough to be transfixed by the grains skil- 
fully hurled by the boatswain, but thie 
others took the pointed hint and kept out 
of harm's way. The jerking about of a 
piece of polished metal fastened to a hook 
dangled from the jibbooin end quite failed 
to attract апу of them. They kept at a 
rcasonable distance from us when on the 
surface, and only drew near to us about 
the keel when they settled down into tlie 
depths. 

The fish that had been caught was 
handed to me, as usual, for dissection, and 
in its maw I found some flying-fish that 
had been quite recently swallowed, and 
not at all injured. One of these I fas- 
tened on to a hook and lowered it quietly 
into the translucent water under the 
stern, paying out line until the flying-fish 
zleamed like a silver spot about tive 
iathoms deep. Presently a dolphin сапе 
stealing out from beneath the ship where 
he had been lying in the shade and 
leisurely neared my bait. I saw him put 
his nose to it, I watched him turn and 
take 1t in his mouth, and when it had 
entirely disappeared I struck as hard as 
I could and caught the largest dolphin I 
have cver seen, whose weight was forty 
pounds. By using the same means, I that 
afternoon caught three niore large dolphin, 
and fully established the fact that the 
moving lure was not essential. After- 
wards I caught dolphin with a picce off 
one of their own bodies, cut in the shape 
of a fish from the under-side where there 
is a silvery sheen upon it. I shall not 
soon forget the joy there was in the forc- 
castle over that first catch. No one ex- 
pected it, but everyone was hoping for a 
breeze in order that they might get an 
opportunity to catch some. For we were 
alinost at starvation point, the provisions 
being so bad, and, moreover, scurvy was 
just beginning to show its awful symptoms 
upon some of us. The arrival of my fish 
changed all that, for all hands had three 
nieals of fresh fish, and that by far the 
nost sapid and succulent of all the deep- 
Vater fish with the possible exception of 
Lhe flying-fish, the latter being never 
‘aught at sea except by the accident of 
its flying aboard. 

Unlike the albacore, bonito, skipjack, 
1nd sword-fish, the flesh of the dolphin is 
white and full of flavour. Boiled, it is 
setter than cod, only it has the drawback 
If being occasionally poisonous. Why or 
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how it becomes so I do not know, nor 
have I ever heard any theory worth inen- 
tioning to account for it, but a curious 
belief of sailors in connection with it is 
interesting. They firmly believe that if a 
piece of silver be boiled with the fish, and 
the latter is unfit to eat, the silver will 
turn black; but since the presence of a 
trace of sulphur in the water would pro- 
duce the same effect, I fear it is not a 
very reliable test. Morcover, as fish 
caught at sea by sailors is nearly always 
fried or baked, even that doubtful test 
cannot usually be applied, and in conse- 
quence the hungry seafarer has, as he 
vulgarly puts it, to “go it blind," and 
hope that he will not wake up with 
swollen head, distorted and discoloured 
features, and an acute sense of pain all 
over his body, these being the more evi- 
dent symptoms of fish-poisoning. It must 
gratefully be admitted that instances 
of poisoning by dolphin are rare, and 
by bonito and albacore practically non- 
existent. It is only, as a rule, the 
curiously shaped and coloured fish caught 
in out-of-the-way harbours that are dan- 
gerous to the eater. None of them are 
deadly except the patient be in a very 
poor state of health or unable to apply 
the simple remedies indicated. 

For some curiously finical reason, the 
dolphin has been supposed to have several 
different branches in his family, but, like 
во many other creatures of the sea that 
have been credited with many ramifica- 
tions of specics, careful investigation has 
so reduced the supposed varieties that the 
most eminent ichthyologists now only 
credit Coryphana. with two branches— 
C. hippuris and C. equisetus. It may 
well be that even this last distinction 
will break down upon closer scrutiny, 
and only one variety be found to obtain 
all the world over. Still, it is very easy 
to understand how this opinion as to 
differing species may arise owing to the 
fact that the young ditfer widely in their 
fin shapes and contour of head, also tho 
colour arrangement is much modified as 
thev grow older. 

The life of the dolphin must be an 
exceedipgly happy one, ranging as he 
docs the free breadths of all the oceans 
without hindrance of any kind. He 
knows none of the binding restrictions of 
a, fixed abode, and, even when the irresis- 
tible claims of the perpetuation of his 
race are upon him, he still knows no 
restriction, is not compelled to go where 
traps and nets are laid by man for his 
destruction, as is the case with the 
albacore. Such enemies as he has he is 
well able to outpace, to clude; and 
although it is certain that dolphin are 
occasionally found in the stomach of a 
sperm whale, there is no doubt that their 
presence in that vast receptacle of all 
kinds of fish is almost, if not quite, due to 
overwhelming curiosity on the part of the 
dolphin, resulting in his swimming down 
the gaping cavern of the whale's throat, 
whence he never emerges. Sometimes, 
too, he is taken off his guard and falls a 
prey to a shark or an albacore, but that I 
think occurs but seldom, for he has culti- 
vated in a remarkable degree the faculty 
of keeping & bright look-out for the sound- 
less approach of an enemy large enough 
to bite hun in half and swallow him 
whole. 

I once witnessed а case in point. It 
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was in the Pacific Ocean on a perfectly 
calm day, when, from my perch at the 
mast-head, all that was going on in the 
blue serene beneath, illuminated as it was 
by the fierce vertical rays of the tropical 
sun, was most clearly visible through а 
pair of powerful binoculars. Quite close 
at hand floated a huge log of timber, the 
upper part of which was quite clean 
and fresh-looking, although wave-washed. 
Underneath, though, it was just a haven 
of refuge for а veritable host of deep-sea 
folks, all attracted toit by the harbouring 
it gave to such creatures as were capable of 
supplying them with food. 

In the first place, it was closely covered 
with barnacles—those curious shell-fish 
which abound everywhere at sea, being 
seemingly evolved out of nothing, so 
quickly do they appcar upon any sea- 
washed substance, such as a ship's bottom 
or a flonting log. They are attached to 
their home by a gelatinous foot-stalk, at 
the end of which their white shells, almost 
like those of a miniature musscl, except 
in colour, grow. Normally these foot- 
stalks are very short, or only about an 
inch in length, as when the barnacle is 
attached to a swiftly moving object. 
But on this log they averaged two feet in 
length, looking curiously like an immense 
mass of larye-sized boiled macaroni grow- 
ing out of the log and waving about with 
graceful undulations. This great tangle 
of living filaments was densely populated 
by all sorts of small fish, crustacea of 
various kinds, etc. Outside the pack, but 
very close to, were somewhat larger fish 
eating their fill of the bountiful feast pro- 
vided. And a little farther off still, 
coming and going with stealthy rushings, 
were several dolphin busily engaged in 
filing their maw with the smaller fish. 
It was а splendid exposition of the chain 
of interdependence subsisting in the sea, 
only of course we could not follow that 
chain far, the base of it being among the 
creatures invisible, except to a high-power 
microscope. 

But while I watched I saw & splendid 
dolphin, his coat flashing its sapphire and 
gold under the rays of the sun, passing 
with leisurely tail-waving the side of the 
loz nearest to me, apparently satiated 
with food. A dim shadow emerged from 
beneath thc log just behind him, shot 
upward, there was an eddy and a stain, 
and the gorgeous sea-dandy was in two 
halves, one of which had disappeared 
down the throat of the lurking and crafty 
shark who had so successfully stalked his 
elegant prev. Of course the second half 
rapidly followed the first down the 
shark's curious crescentic mouth, when 
he immediately concealed himself again. 
Three times did I watch the shark per- 
form that manceuvre successfully, exer- 
cising an amount of patient self-restraint 
that was wonderful to behold, remember- 
ing how cruelly he was being tormented 
by the cravings of that enormous liver of 
his. 

This was indeed the only occasion 
upon which I saw a dolphin outwitted by 
a shark: as to being caught by so slow a 
fish as the shark is, the thing is unthink- 
able. I do not imagine, however, that the 
dolphin 18 very intelligent, for I once saw 
& whole group of them, seven in number, 
caught one after the other from a flying- 
fish boat in Barbadoes. Bay. We had 
been eatehing a goodly number of 
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Erocrti, when the vast shoal. from which 
we had been dipping out fish until our 
backs were nearly breaking, suddenly 
vanished like the breath off a mirror. 
And then we saw the aforesaid group 
prowling around quite slowly as if bewil- 
dered by the sudden disappearance of 
what they doubtless considered their food- 
supply. A couple of stout hooks attached 
to heavy lines were each furnished with a 
still living flying-fish and flung overside, 
streaming away astern in the gentle 
ripple of our wake; for we were just 
moving a knot or so an hour. In five 
minutes the whole seven of them were 
inboard, each coming up to take the place 
of the comrade he had seen depart so 
hastily, without exhibiting a trace of any 


Pur next day the two chums were together, 
when Ned Parkyn suddenly said: 

“My father says you can have the law of 
the Squire.” 

“What for? " asked Tom, in wonder. 

“For thrashing you. Father says it's the 
law of England.” 

Tom's wish for revenge was almost as 
dead as his hope for it, and he by no means 
took the iuterest in the news that Ned ex- 
pected. P" 

“Nobody should thrash me," said Ned 
valiantly. “ Father said he'd have the law of 
him if he were the king on his throne." 

“I haven't got a father, you see," said 
Tom; though in his heart he thought he 
was a great deal better without one if Ned's 
was a specimen of what fathers were. Mr. 
Parkyn was the village shoemaker, and 
known to all the neighbourhood for an ill- 
tempered, cantankerous fellow who was 
always in hot water. Never a day passed 
but he was to be found in the alehouse, 
holding forth to all who would listen on the 
rights of man and the slavery of the lower 
classes. 

In spite of Ned’s assertion that he would 
not stand a thrashing from anybody, not 
many days elapsed before he found himself 
in trouble. Mr. Cole had a small garden 
attached to his cottage, and was very proud 
of it. Ned peeped over the low wall one 
morning in passing, and was attracted by the 
sight of some currants almost within reach. 
The spot was out of sight of the windows, 
and no one was in sight. He jumped on to 
the wall, grabbed a handful of the red 
fruit, and slid back into the road. - | 

But Mr. Cole happened to be in a neigh- 
bouring house and saw the depredation. He 
came swiftly out and caught the culprit red- 
handed — Jiterally. О 

„So it's you who robs my garden, is it? 
he cried as he seized Ned hy the arm. 

Ned could not find anything to say except 
that he didn't mean to—un excuse that 
scarcely held water. Mr. Cole contented 
himself with boxing his ears and threatening 
dire punishment if ever he caught him at it 
again. | | 

Ned went off with his ears tingling. His 
first impulse was to tell his father, but he 
remembered that Mr. Parkyn was in a bad 
temper that morning ; in fact, he had kicked 
Ned out of the house for abstracting a 
e waxed end ” for mending a bat-handle. If 
Ned were to confess he had been taking Mr. 
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knowledge that there was danger to his 
life in the proximity of the boat. 
Commercially the dolphin may be 
neglected. Except to sailors in sailing 
vessels, the oniy places where he is an 
object of any interest at all, for food or 
sale, are Barbadoes and St. Helena. At 
the former place he fetches a fairly good 
price, his flesh being held in high esteem 
and greatly prized as a change from the 
everlasting flying-fish, while in St. 
Helena he shares the privilege of being 
chased by the extraordinarily mongrel 
fishermen with the bonito, the albacore, 
and the horse-mackerel, the three being 
classed under the generic term “St. 
Helena beef." To the poorly and mono- 
tonously fed seainen of long-voyage sail. 
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ASSAULT AND BATTERY. 


By PauL BLAKE. 


CHAPTER II. 


Cole's fruit, he was just as likely to get the 
strap from his parent as sympathy. So he 
bottled up his wrath and resolved to take the 
matter into his own hands. 

It did not take him long to decide on the 
form his vengeance should take. But there 
would be small satisfaction in it unless he 
could share with his chum the pleasure of 
paving the schoolmaster out; so, under a 
pledge of the strictest secrecy, he contided in 
Tom Britton. 

“But what do you want to pay him out 
for ? " asked Tom innocently. 

“ He boxed my ears," explained Ned rather 
reluctantly. 

“Did he? Why you said your father'd 
have the law of him if anybody gave you a 
thrashing." 

“That wasn't a thrashing,’ said Ned. 
“oTwasn't worth going to law about. Look 
here; you know old Cole’s beehives ? ” 

„Of course I do." 

“I'm going to chuck some stones at 'em; 
that will about drive him wild." 

“ Mind you don't get stung.” 

“Oh, I shol be a good wry off, no fear. 
Will you come ? ” 

“ Not if I know it," was Tom's reply. He 
hasn't boxed my ears.” 

“Don't you let it ont then.” 

Tom promised, and Ned knew he could 
trust him. He was on fire to carry out his 
scheme, but he meant to do it with safety. 
His chance came at Jast. He saw the Rector 
fetch Mr. Cole one afternoon and take him 
into the Rectory. Ned ran back to a lune 
from which he could shy easily into the 
master's garden; he was a good shot, and so 
was able to stand far enough away to be out 
of sight of the house. 

The lane was generally empty, but the 
presence of severa] passers-by made it 
necessary for Ned to suunter idly along till 
the coast was clear. Then the bombardment 
commenced. It was soon effective: the bees 
swarmed out with angry humming, the air 
was full of them. Ned thought they might 
be coming his way, во he made one last shot 
and ran off —right into Mr. Cole’s arms! 

The schoolmaster had not stayed a minute 
at the Rectory, and so was just in time to see 
Ned's last shot. He grasped the sitvation 
and Ned’s arm at the same moment. 

" You young rascal! You’ve been stoning 
my hives! ’Twould serve you right if I let 
the bees pay you out themselves," cried Mr. 
Cole, but I'll let you off easy this time." 


ing ships he is, of course, alwavs welcome, 
and some of my pleasantest recollections 
of old sea-days are associated with his 
capture. Seated aloft on the flying 
jibboom end, with my line, tipped with 
a piece of white rag, blowing in a graceful 
curve just beyond the roll of foam roaring 
from under the advancing bows, it was 
exquisitely delightful to see a lithe gor. 
geous shape spring suddenly upward, 
seize my lure, and commence its useful 
journey to the hungry stomachs of my 
appreciative shipmates. To the joy of 
capture, of successful sport, was thus 
added the comfort of doing a kindly act, 
and I could even imagine the dolphin 
sharing my satisfaction. 
(To be continued.) 


But Ned's idea of being let off easily was 
very different from Mr. Cole’s. The school- 
master was justly angry, and laid his stick 
across Ned’s shoulders smartly before he let 
him go. Ned ran home bewailing loudly, to 
tind his father out. 

This time he did not hesitate to tell his 
father directly he returned; there was a 
great difference between a box on the ears 
and a thrashing with a stick. To his relief, 
his father took his part with enthusiasm. 

“Well have the law of him," cried Mr. 
Parkyn. He ain't any right to hit you out of 
school. You weren’t on his premises, 80 you 
weren't trespnssing, and if you were throwing 
stones, it's no business of his: he isn't the 
constable.” 

“Гуе got the weals all over me,” cried 
Ned. 

„Strip and let's see 'em.“ commanded his 
father. That's evidence." 

Ned stripped accordingly, and his father 
declared that the marks were visible. Un- 
fortunately a neighbour, summoned as à 
witness, was doubtful, but acknowledged 
there did sccm some sort of a mark. Ned 
wished his father had been at home directly 
he arrived: an hour’s delay had destroyed 
half his case. 

“ГИ teach the schoolmaster we aren't а 
lot of dumb beasts to be thrashed and driven 
like nigger slaves,” declared Mr. Parkyn 
furiously. He'll see the inside of a prison 
for this.” : 

* Mayhap,” suggested the neighbour, “he'll 
be let off with a fine. -— 

The shoemaker ridiculed the suggestion: 
an unprovoked assault merited peus 
servitude at least. 

Mr. Cole was very annoyed when he 
received a summons to appear to answer for 
an assault on the person of Edward Parken: 
the case was to be tried before Sir Jasper 
King, and he knew that the Squire bore him 
no goodwill, Mr. Parkyn took care ya 
everyone knew of the summons, and half t 15 
village crowded into the little court-room 
hear the schoolmaster convicted. . 

By the time the evidence of the shoema 
and his son was ended, it almost appen 
as if Ned had been innocently standing" 
the lane when Mr. Cole rushed at him wit 8 
stick and almost took away his life. В «Р 
few questions put a different complexio" of 
tbe affair, and the audience seemed to rved 
opinion-that what Ned had got had se 
him right. 
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| To their surprise, the p 1agistrate seemed to 
^ fake a different view, and from his questions 
" and attitude it became evident that he would 
be glad to convict Mr. Cole, who began to be 
= uneasy lest the Squire's dislike of him should 
^ influence his judgment. But he smiled to 
i: himself when Mr. Parkyn made use of an 
- argument which he saw went home to Sir 
Jasper. 
^ "Tain't as if 'twas in school, Sir Jasper,” 
pleaded the shoemaker—*'then he could 
. whack a boy and be within his rights; but 
. what have the schoolmaster to do with how 
à boy behaves when he's out of school? " 
Evidently Sir Jasper remembered his recent 
conversation with Mr. Cole on that very 
- point,and there was & hidden reference in 
^ the schoolmaster's remarks when he made 
his defence. 

"I have no jurisdiction when out of 
school,” he said. “I am then a simple 
citizen like Mr. Parkyn or like you, Sir 
Jasper. If a mischievous boy t'irows stones 
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at my property or picks my flowers I do like 
every other citizen would do—take the law 
into my own hands instead of prosecuting a 
thoughtless lad and getting him into trouble. 
Surely, Sir Jasper, if you caught & boy tres- 
passing, or after & rabbit, you would not 
hesitate to give him a taste of your stick." 

“Don’t bring me into the case, sir!” 
roared the magistrate. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir Jasper," replied 
Mr. Cole. “ It was only a supposition.” 

Sir Jasper's eye fell on Tom Britton, who 
had suffered under his hunting-crop but a 
few days before. He beckoned to his clerk 
апа consulted with him in а whisper. Mr. 
Cole felt safe. 

The magistrate hummed and hawed before 
he delivered his decision. 

It's a trumpery case," he said at last, 


`“ and ought never to have been brought. And 


if the complainant insists I shall give it in his 
favour and inflict a nominal fine, but if he 
takes my advice he will withdraw his case, 


—— Por e ——  —— 


A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


I Henry Morpacnt write this story on 
behalf of the Gang; that is to say, the 
inmates of the Red Dormitory at Crosscombe 
School, who are all to give me the benefit of 
their advice and assistance, and fountain pens 
and so on ; and the profits, yes, even if they 
run into pounds—are to be equally divided. 
But I am to be the sole author and editor. 
They may criticise ав much as they jolly 
well please, but it is to stop there. I am 
not to be interfered with or contradicted ; 
and the manuscript will be kept in my own 
locker. 

I have put down the above in black and 
white, so that things may be on а proper 
footing from the first. For Anstruther has 
just looked over my shoulder and says that 
the title I have selected is rotten. All envy, 
you know! The truth is, he thinks he 
ought to have been chosen for the task, a!l 
things considered. So he might have been 
if he could spell, and if people could read his 
writing. That is where I come in. 

Then, аз to style. Mr. Magruder, who is 
kind enough to look this over and correct it, 
says that а refined and cultured publie will 
be repelled by my loose and slangy way of 
expressing myself, and that I shall do well 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. TYLEE. 


CHAPTER I.— THE COMPANY ASSEMBLES. 


to avoid the use of phrases which, however 
vivid &nd picturesque in themselves, are not 
sanctioned by classical authority. Further- 
more, he has offered to “retrench,” as he 
calls it, which means scratch out, any idioms 
which are likely to offend the fastidious taste 
of the educated reader, and to substitute for 
them his own flowing and elegant periods. 
Well, I confess I am fond of & good crisp 
word which means something ; but I suppose 
a Master of Arts like Magruder, senior assis- 
tant at Crosscombe, formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, must know best. 
So I have accepted his offer, and whenever in 
the following pages you find me putting long 


‘tails to my sentences, or making rings round 


my meaning like Euripides, the Crosscombe 
cat, when be is going to sleep, you will know 
that Magruder has been at it with his blue 
pencil, and, if you take my advice, you will 
do a skip. AC 

The Easter holidays had been longer than 
usual that year, and, for my part, I was quite 
anxious to get back to Crosscombe and mix 
with a little rational society again. For, 
though I would not have it mentioned to 
them for worlds, one’s people begin to pall 
upon a fellow after the first few weeks or so. 
They don’t mean it—mine especially are as 
good as gold—but they certainly do pall. 
Then the girls have got used to you, and left 
off making you a little tin idol. Also they 
have heard all your best yarns about last 
term, and if you start telling them over 
again they spot the discrepancies. Besides, 
your funds are pretty sure to be low, and 
you really need the handsome sum which 
the pater forks out in the joy of his heart. 
You may take it from me as a maxim, thata 
pirate’s short but lively vac. is best for a boy 
as well. 


- So, when the dogcart came round on that 


particular Black Monday, it found me as 
keen as mustard to be off—regularly on one 
leg. The pater, and our useful boy, Han- 
cock, were at the station to see me off. No- 
body else. I took care of that. The fact is 
Ihad arranged with Nettie Jervis, whe will 
do anything for me, to make her people give 
& picnic that afternoon and invite the girls. 
Then of course Algernon cried to go, as I 
knew he would, and had to be taken—with 
apclogies to Mrs. Jervis. 


So there wac no. 
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and if he does so I daresay Mr. Cole will 
agree not to prosecute for wilful damage, 
which it is evident has been committed." 

This was quite a surprise to the shoemaker, 
and it was some time before he could grasp 
the fact that to win his case might prove an 
expensive treat. But he had practically no 
choice, so he had to swallow his wrath and 
comply with the magistrate’s suggestion: 
Mr. Cole giving the required assurance. 

Sir Jasper did his best to avoid meeting 
the eye of the schoolmaster, who was amused 
as well as gratified by tue turn the affair had 
taken. But Ned was not so pleased; still 
less cause had he for gratification when his 
father * took it out of him" with the strap 
for having made him lose а day's work. 

“That'll larn you not to go throwing 
stones at folks’ hives!” was Mr. Parkyn's 
remark as he threw down the strap, and Ned 
felt more than ever that the world is full of 
injustice. 

[THE END.] 


EAGLE : 


scene. I know by experience what it is, 
when they come to the station in a body, 
and the wagonette, and hang round a fellow's 
neck before the eyes of those grinning porters, 
not to mention any of our fellows who may 
be in the train ! 

As it was, I got off in style, with the starch 
still in my collar, and no Ethel having 
hysteries in the waiting-room, or Algy being 
picked off me like a limpet from a rock and 
kicking like a little demon. "Thanks to my 
excellent management, I believe the people 
at the station thought the pater was merely 
a polite friend, or at most a rather unfeeling 
guardian. 

Well! I travelled up with the old gang— 
Baines and Lamont, and Crickhowell and 
Ascott. Carclough we picked up, as usual, 
at Little Deeping, where we dropped an old 
gentleman who said he should write to the 
companv and tell them about Baines getting 
up into the rack. Otherwise we had a very 
pleasant journey, and were only twenty 
minutes late. 

The Doctor had fagged M‘Closkie to come 
and meet us with the omnibus. It was 
rather a stormy day and, taking for granted 
that M'Closkie would go inside, as he gener- 
ally does, the fellows made rathcr a dash for 
the roof. For Mac is a Caledonian, “ stern 
and wild," as Scott says. This time, however, 
M‘Closkie decided to take the air, and some of 
them wished they had not been quite so eager. 
We others, who had considered his ways, 
had а very cosy little party inside, and could 
exchange the weather and discuss one an- 
other's rheumatics without let or hindrance. 
M‘Closkie, you see, though he does not other- 
wise resemble & bicycle, is apt to run а bit 
rusty when he starts working after a rest. 
For that matter, his temper is always un- 
certain ; that is to вау, certain to be bad. 

From Carclough we learned that there 
were & larger number of new boys than 
usual, but that most of them were very 
young, and only three would be in the Senior 
School. Of these one was an American, son 
of the well-known millionaire and oil-king, 
Silas Q. Pickens, whose recent arrival had 
caused so great & sensation in our quiet 
corner of Somerset. Carclough did not know 
much about the boy, but. expressed the 
opinion hat he would probably require a 
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great deal of sitting on. We all promised to 
do our best, especially Puffy Adams. Puffy 
weighs quite а large part of a ton; and the 
fellows are always telling him that he ought 
to goon tour. Then there was a French boy, 
René Briant, of whom Carclough only knew 
that he was an orphan, and was to be received 
at reduced fees on condition that he talked 
French with us. Several fellows remarked 
in my hearing that they would like to hear 
Briant attempt it. 

The other new fellow was of quite a 
different sort. We were told that he was 
seventeen und was joining Doctor Hardress's 
army class with a view to entering Sandhurst 
їп а year or two. More interesting was the 
fact that he was said to be a first-class 
Rugger man, and as strong as & horse. 
Puffy Adams, who is famous for getting 
early and accurate information about other 
people's business, had met him at home, and 
reported that he was six feet two inches in 
height, but rather short-tempered, for he had 
heard him talking to the cabman. Further- 
more Putfy declared that Anstruther, the 
newcomer, was & sort of cousin of Doctor 
Hardress, which was the reason why he was 
received, by special favour, at such an ad- 
vanced age. 

Everyone felt that this new fellow, at any 
rate, was going to be an acquisition, and 
great satisfaction was expressed on finding 
that he had been assigned to the Red Dormi- 
tory. That is the Gang’s dormitory; and, 
generaly speaking, it is & mistake to take 
up your quarters there if thereis anything of 
the muff about you. Better see Mrs. Mole 
in time, and explain to her that mamma 
objeets to your sleeping on the third floor. 
or in a turret room, or something of that 
sort. She won’t believe you, of course; but 
she will change your bed. 

The Red Dormitory is in а turret room, 
in the old wing of the School House; among 
the ghosts and away from the masters. 
That is why it is soeminently adapted to our 
purposes, which are frequently noisy. Old 
Crosscombe House was built in the reign of 
Charles и., by a wicked nobleman, who is 
still going about by himself, or so they say, 
with an elegant bouquet of rusty chains and 
a bad conscience. I never met him myself; 
but perhaps, being a ghost of so much 
experience, he only walks in the holidays. 
Once the Gang thought they had caught him 
on the hop. There was a noise in the gallery 
outside the dormitory, and several fellows 
nipped out in a hurry, Carclough leading. 
But it was only M'Closkie, prowling, like 
the wolf in the song, with hideous howl.” 
Of course, under the circumstances, he made 
a pretty good bag. 
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Well! Much to our disgust we discovered, 
on arriving at the school and interviewing 
the matron, that not only Anstruther, but 
also the French boy, René Briant, was to 
join our refined and select circle. Nobody 
felt pleased. When you have a cosy dormi- 
tory filled with none but your own friends, 
all men of approved valour and ready for 
anything, it is hard to be obliged to admit an 
outsider who is a foreigner and probably a 
duffer. You generally have no end of trouble 
with him before he leaves off objecting, and 
in the meantime the comfort of old members 
is seriously affected. One pleasing reflection 
was that with two new fellows coming in, 
one of them eccentric, the Gang could hold 
a really swagger Initiation, with the full 
three hours ceremonial and all the regalia. 

A little informal meeting of the Gang was 
held in the gymnasium to pass the proposi- 
tion and settle details. As fast as every 
fresh member turned up, he was met by two 
trusty scouts detailed for the purpose, and 
pulled headlong out of his cab before it had 
fairly come to a standstill. Then, as soon 
as he had given his keys into the matron’s 
hands, and before he had washed his own, 
he was hurried down into the gym. between 
his two ushers at a gallop. Arriving 
there, goggle-eved and panting, and with his 
topper on the back of his neck, he found 
Carclough, as captain of the Gang and chair- 
man of the meeting, installed on the jump- 
ing horse, with Baines and Ascott, with 
Indian clubs, supporting him on either side. 

Of course every fresh comer was 
challenged at once and required to give the 
watchword of the Gang. As a general rule, 
fellows had completely forgotten it, and we 
had some rather neat things in the way of 
reprimands from the chair before they 
were ullowed to sit down. The fact was, 
the word was so long that Carclough had 
written it for safety on his cuff, inside, so 
that he could refresh his memory by passing 
his hand, negligently, ‘across his fevered 
brow. Crickhowell composed it; but I 
always thought myself that five-and-thirty 
letters were too many, and made a perfect 
ballad of it, 80 to speak. 

The meeting was very enthusiastic and 
successful, the chairman’s terminal address 
being received with great applause. It was 
unanimously resolved to go through the 
whole form of Initiation unabridged, and 
give the candidates а regular good time; 
that is to say, a time which would do them 
good. The programme was drawn up by 
Crickhowell in violet ink, and, looking over 
the details in cold blood, after the meeting, 
it struck me that some of them were not 
quite the sort of thing to please a child. 
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FU"NNY FACES 


MS of us have visited the British 
| Museum, of course. And when there, 
no doubt, we were fully and properly im- 
pressed by the magnificent and comprehen- 
«ive collections exhibited for our interest and 
instruction. 

We pondered, perhaps with awe, upon the 
antiquities of Egypt and Assyria ; with the 
works of skill and wisdom surrounding us 
on allsides we may even have conceived & 
desire, like Oliver Twist, to '* ask for more." 

On the other hand, as our visit concluded, 
and our feast of knowledge was digested, 
some of us may have sought our happy 
homes with a musty flavour of mummies 


Bv T. E. DONNISON. 


PART I. 


upon us; while others, impressed by the 
weight of the Кріп Marbles, or the massive 
stones of Chaldæa, confessed to a sense of 
heaviness. 

Had those of us who suffered from this 
form of mental indigestion only been aware of 
it, we might have obtained an invigorat- 
ing and enlivening tonic by a visit to the 
galleries containing the marvellous examples 
of handicraft and imagination of the early 
inhabitants of such regions as Hawaii, 
Solomon Islands, the savage places of Africa, 
America, and far Ceylon. 

Here, indecd, all mustíness and heaviness 
would have made way for brightness, and 


But, atter all, discipline and the organisation 


of the Gang must be maintained, and those 
ceremonies were composed in the time of our 
forefathers, or, at least, when the Cap'en's 


elder brother, now а real captain in the 


Indian army, was а member of Crosscombe 
School and head of the Gang. 

There were several other new boys besides 
Briant and Anstruther, but they were too 
young to rouse much interest. Last of all, 
in а cab the size of three, with luggage 
enough for twelve, rugged and coated and 
wrapped up to the eyes, arrived small and 
sickly Bobby Reynolds, who is too young to 
be put in any particular class, ana is a sort 
of parlour boarder with Doctor Hardress. 
He is & great favourite with the matron, 
because he has always got something fresh 
the matter with him, and gives her no end 
of trouble. So Mrs. Mole pounced upon him 
at once, hugged him till he kicked to get 
away, and then carried the youngster off to 
take tea with her in her own little room. 
He told us afterwards that they had stewed 
oysters, and muffins, and all sorts of things. 
He added that he was awfully glad to come 
back, and that Crosscombe was much jollier 
than Lucerne, where he, with his mater, had 
been spending the summer holidays. The 
mountains, it seems, “ made hiin quite tired 
to look atthem." I should think so! Such 
a weak little chap as that! 

We heard with pleasure that there had 
leen much trouble with the rats in the west 
wing, and that it was to be feared they might 
invade the dormitories. There were also 
two fresh owls’ nests, and things in general 
promised well. Henderson, putting his own 
low tastes before the interests of the school, 
had gone to Margate, and come back in a 
check suit which was rather loud. I fancy 
the Doctor gave him a polite hint about it, 
for he shortly afterwards presented it to the 
bootboy, who was nearly ruined by the gift, 
for it led him on to the most fearful extrava- 
gance in the way of hats and ties to match, 
besides nearly getting him turned out of his 
Bible-class on account of the pattern. 


AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


even hilarity, as our ‘eyes discovered the 
extraordinary exhibitions of savage humour 
there disclosed. S 
Unfortunately we are sometimes dispos 
to imagine that we are the sole possessor 
of humour—that we, of all nations, шо 
all times, are, and have been, alone бор 
of creating and enjoying healthy and genuin 
humour. ЗЕҢ 
Ап inspection, however, of the collection’ 
to which we heve called attention would 800 
have convinced us that our imagination, 8 
this respect, was far from being justifi lit 
Innumerable instances of the original A 
skill, and keen humorous perception á 
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played by the savage funny тап” are here 
for our enlightenment ; and the few selected 
for our present discussion will perhaps suffice 
to convince us that the masks and faces 
modelled by the early and untutored heathen 
are proofs to us of the existence of the art 
of caricature, and a strong sense of humour 
in the minds of savage nations, long years 


Fia. 1. 


before their savagery was driven forth by 
the benetits of civilisation. 

_ The first example we notice is the astonish- 
Ing figure grinning at us among the treasures 
from New Caledonia (fig. 1). It almost sug- 
gests that the primitive artist was well aware 
of Shakespeare’s‘‘ Shylock.” On the matted 
locks of hair repose a couple of hats, the hugo 


beak nose and crafty smile recalling accu- 
rately to our minds the grasping Jew s0 
cleverly outwitted by Portia in the Mer- 
chant of Venice.” 

‚ The light-hearted man of Hawaii, who has 
given us the extravagant portrait of a 
god” (fig. 2), certainly possessed a very 
strong power of depicting à smile. Who of 
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us, looking at this monstrosity (whose visage 
would surely break any ordinary camera), 
can fail to admit of the humorous proclivi- 
ties existing in the heathen days of Hawaii ? 


Fic. 3. 


America, also, is well to the front, as usual, 
in the examples of her primitive fun, as 
evidenced by figs. 3 and 4. Here we notice 


something almost modern in the surprised 
expression of the former, while the expanding 
smile of the latter would do credit to any 
present-day clown at a village fair. 


It has been possible even for the poor 
Esquimaux, notwithstanding their gloomy 
and inhospitable surroundings in the ice- 
bound north, to produce the cunning leer 
displayed in fig. 5. 

; (To be continued.) 
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A GEOLOGIC ТВСАТМЕКТ. 


Bv ТномАВ Hay, М.А. 


HEN we as little boys were ill, 
Then mother called the doctor : 
But now I find another way 
That surely would have shocked her. 


When pained to hear the latest rant 
Of every fresh apostle, 

I chip myself, and chip the rock 
To get the oolite fossil, 


When every kind of drain is bad, 
And pressing bills are by us, 

I vanish for a lonely walk 
Upon the greasy lias. 


When troubled by adversity, 
Or evil-mindel critic, 

I take a tonic in the hills 
Whose bases are granitic. 


If worried by the latest craze 
I talk in country Doric, 

Or hunt about the limestone caves 
For relics prehistoric. 


When modern life seems all ablaze 
And not a rafter solid, 

I moon about the London clay 
And all at once grow stolid. 


If I should ever be attacked 
By raptures too unholy, 

I'l vanish to the pits, for there 
The world is melan-coaly. 


CS” It will be noticed that we start in this 
number, on page 365, another new serial school 
Story by a new boys’ writer of exceptional 
ability. It is entitled “A French Frog and 
an American Eagle." We also commence 
some clever and graphic papers on *" The 
Romance and Reality of the Sca," by that 
prince of sea writers, Mr. Frank Bullen. 
The whole will be profusely illustrated. 
The new and stirring naval story, * A Sea 
Feud," by Dr. Fitckelt, with illustrations 67 
Mr. Alfred Pearse; and the school story, 
“ Rollinson and I,” by Mr. W. E. Cule, with 
illustrations by Mr. Bradshaw, are also of 
thrilling interest. Will our readers kindly 
make all these attractions widely known ? 
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A STRANGE STORY OF THE FAR WEST! 


| TEC 


i.— CRAWLING Блок: “I see the unarmed Paleface of the quic d 
uick-needle. 
patch of my two-dollar trousers, I shall scaly Dm ! euer шуш 


G. MouwsLv.—1. It is not advisable to use lined 
paper in the handwriting competitions, ns marks 
are always deducted for doing so. 2. The descrip- 
tion of the Land Bout was given in the August 
part for 1902. 


J. McM —The shilling of Queen Elizabeth, if in good 
preservation, would probably be worth about ten 
shillings. 


VALENTINE.—The best plan would seem to be to go to 
the Free Fines and read up the subject in an 
article in one of the encyclopedias. There is no — ia! 
book that we can hear of which deals with the side П.“ Holia! la walla-walla, bad dollar! Who-whoop! whoop! whoop!” 
of the subject in which you are interested. 


SANDVv.— Order Smith & Sons st the railway bookstall 
to get you a copy of “The Schoolmaster.” and if 
there is no advertisement in it that suits you, put in 
one of your own, or try one of the other scholastic 


papers. 


G. M. B. (Duwfries),—The * Reciter" consists of 
pieces of all sorts—grave and guv—suitable for 
reciting in school, at home, or in public, There are 
no acting charades or other dramatic pieces. Mary 
ef the latter have appeared in our various extra 
CHRISTMAS NUMBERS (there are two in the last), 
but none of them have been reprinted. The only 
possible way to obtain them, therefore, is to procure 
the special extra numbers in which they were 

ablished. With us the numbers are all out of 
print with the exception of the last issued, but an 
advertisement on the wrapper of our monthly part, 
at a cost of 6d., might very possibly enable you to 
secure copies. 


E. B. (Enfleld).—We have had many good practical 
illustrated articles on Bantams in our back volumes, 


* 
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aud you might be able to refer to them at vour Free —4 | 

Library, Anyway, we have another article in و د‎ N 

hand on the subject, and we hope to be able to find \ uw 
room for it very shortly. | ET | 

М. C. (Rome).—Get all the ventilation possible in Iil.—* Wha! ha! Who is this that stands undaunted and gazes calmly on the war- 
your class-rooms, and also take all the ouuloor dance of Crawling Eagle?“ 


exercise you can. Then it should be all right. We 
were staying in Home for some ten days lately at the 
Hotel Milano, and should have been pleased to see 
you. 
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A STAMP WORTH £1,450. 


Mersans. Puttick & SIMPSON offered a few weeks 
ago, at their auction-rooms, A twopenny blue Mauritius 
ywstage-stamp, the property of Mr. James Bonar, of 
Hampstead, who discovered it recently in a collection 
maile by him when he was a boy at school in 1864. A 
atamp of the aame kind sold a few years ngo for more 
than 1.1002., and only four or five unused specimens are 
in existence. The room was crowded at the time of 
the sale, more than 600 persons being present. The 
first bid was 500/. This гове by hundreds, and there 
was no slackening of the competition until 1,800]. was 
offered. Thena gentleman raised it by 20/., but the «3 | А 
bid was disregarded, avd a Mr. Crawford became the “George Waisen Posti This must be mad 


purohaser at 1,450/. unflinching Chief of Palefaces!) I must seek the yere of my fathers 


— — — — . 
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The Pride of our Isles.— Лу BERNARD GRIBBLE. 
(From the Painting in the Tate Gallery.) 


(Photo by Autotype Co. 
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A SEA FEUD: A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 
By W. Н. FircHETT. B.A., LL. D. 


CHAPTER VII.—A GREAT CAPTAIN'8 CARES. 


HE admiral, to Gaunt's disappointment, his prize, and to report himself later in the to L’Aurore, the prieon-ship 

could not be seen when he went on afternoon. Gaunt spent some busy hours At eight bells he was waitin 
board the Victory, and he was directed tosend in getting his wounded attended to, and to the admiral's cabin. 

in at once any documents he had found in sending Captain Giron and tbe French crew. Jervis sat in his chair, his head sunk 
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of the fleet 
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between his shoulders, a darker look of care 


than usual on his gloomy features. He 
looked at Gaunt with hard, questioning, 
half-melancholy, yet half-humorous gaze. 

„Well, Gaunt.” he said, “you caught the 
Frenchman. That tub of a schooner, after 
all, proved too much for what the French 
think the smartest brig afloat,” and Jervis 
laughed with a sort of harsh gleefulness. 
" How was it done? ” 

Gaunt told his story with sailor-like 
directness and brevity. 

*But you ran a great risk with young 
Litton,” said the admiral, with a look 
of angry rebuke. “What would Sir John 
have said if his boy had been caught and 
shot as a spy?" М 

„J couldn't do that part of the business 
myself, sir, but I was sure the risk was not 
great. I know the ground, and I know 
young Litton, too. He talks French like & 
Paris gamin, and he has wit and coolness 
enough for а dozen men. Besides, it was 
giving a brave lad a chance." 
` "Ah, yes; the monkey has impudence 
enough for the whole gunroom," answered 
Jervis, “and now he will be a hero," he 
grumbled. “I must write to his father, and 
tell him the tale. You young fellows," 
Jervis went on, “have the best of it; all 
the fun, most of the fighting, and none of 
the worry, or the heavy burden of respon- 
sibility.” 

Some half-bitter note in Jervis’s voice 
made Gaunt look at him more closely. 
The admiral seemed to him to have grown 
older, almost in a day. His grim face was 
more deeply lined, his head sank lower 
betwixt his shoulders; the skin under his 
tired eyes formed little pendent bags. The 
gleam of humour—sometimes half-cruel 
and sometimes half-melancholy—came more 
seldom to his eyes. He went on, as if un- 
conscious of the young seaman’s presence. 

“ Ау! the despatches are serious enough. 
We are to have Spain on our hands, as well 
as Holland. We may have to give up the 
Mediterranean. Can we hold even the 
narrow seas? Yes!’’—with a deep breath 
which was almost a groan—“ the sky is 
black!“ 

Then he looked up, and his eyes dwelt 
sharply on Gaunt’s strong, clear face, with 
the light of alert intelligence shining in his 
eyes. 

s You weren't meant to hear that, Gaunt.” 

«I know that, sir; but I can hold my 
tongue; ог 1 can even forget what I have 
heard.” 

„Well, said Jervis—as if to talk was a 
relief, or as if willing to test the spirit of 
his fleet—“if we've the Spaniards on our 
hands, as well as the French and the Dutch 
— what then?“ 

* We'll hold our own, sir," replied Gaunt, 
with modest confidence. The gunroom 
and the forecastle will smell fat prizes in the 
news. The Spaniards can build ships, but 
they can't sail them or fight them. Every 
Jack forward will feel the doubloons rattling 
in his pockets as soon аз he hears the 
tidings.” 

“ Yes,” said Jervis, with a faint smile on 
his dark features, “that’s the forecastle 
view, I know. But what if we have to give 
up the Mediterranean? The Spanish 
admiral, Langara, with twenty ships of the 
line, is already in the Straits or through 
them ; there are seven sail in Carthagena ; 
and if we are driven from Toulon, the twelve 
or fourteen line-of-battle ships lying there 
will be added to the combination. This will 
make a fleet of at least thirty-eight line-of- 
battle ships; and if they get through to 
Cadiz, and then to Brest - and the admiras 
voice ceased ; his chin fell on his breast. 

Gaunt saw that Jervis was talking to bim- 
self. His strong and gloomy intellect was 
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forecasting an overwhelming combination, 
with possibilities beyond it from which even 
his iron courage shrank. And the old 
admiral read part, at least, of the future 
truly. Within three weeks from that talk in 
the cabin, the great tleet of Spain, with the 
contingent from Carthagena added, cast 
anchor in the roads at Toulon; making, with 
Brueys's ships there, the mightiest fleet that 
ever floated in its waters. And one black 
patch in that black sky even Jervis did not 
guess. He could not foresee Mann’s amaz- 
ing and ignoble defection, which robbed him 
of one-third of his force, and left him with 
fifteen ships in face of a combination of 
thirty-eight. 

“What if we give up the Mediterranean?“ 
he asked again. 

* We'll hold the neck of the bottle—the 
Straits," replied Gaunt, with spirit ; and 
Toulon can't join hands with either Cadiz 
or Brest while we do that." 

Then, with a faint flush in his cheeks, and 
a moment's hesitation, ke went on with a 
note of pride in his voice: You have made 
this fleet, sir, the finest body of fighting ships 
on the sea. There’s nothing afloat can 
match it, All the Spaniards and French- 
men in the Mediterranean can’t break out 
while we hold Gibraltar." 

Jervis smiled, and lifted his head; but 
the mood of contidence had passed. He 
changed the subject abruptly, and the altered 
tone of his voice made Gaunt instantly fall 
back to humbler ground. Fora few minutes 
it had ‘been an old British seaman talking to 
a younger comrade ; now it was the admiral 
speaking to a lieutenant. 

“ Gaunt,” he said, after a meditative pause, 
“you shall have the command of the 
Hirondelle. I want a flyer for my 
despatches, and I think you are the man to 
make the brig fly. You shall have a smart 
junior and a couple of middies—you can 
keep young Litton, if youlike. Arrange with 
Calder for your crew ; he'll give you a couple 
of good masters’ mates, and reliable petty 
officers." 

With a few modest words of thanks, Gaunt 
left the admiral's cabin. He was in a mood 
of elation. He had command of, perhaps, 
the fastest craft—and the most formidable 
for its size—under the British flag. He need 
not envy any man in the whole fleet. And 
yet the curious and unexpected talk with the 
admiral—the strange gleam of confidence— 
sobered him. He had caught a glimpse of 
the great landscape of the war; of the perils 
which threatened England. A momentary 
partnership in the cares which press on the 
brain of à great captain had fallen on him. 
Nay, & great secret of policy was in his 
possession. To give up the Mediterranean! 
That might be inevitable; might even be 
near; but it must not be whispered! The 
young seaman felt—he hardly knew why—a 
new respect for his stern-faced admiral. He 
had caught a momentary vision of the 
problems with which he had to wrestle. 

Jervis’s position, in fact, was, at that 
moment, trying in the highest degree. 
had succeeded Hotham in the Mediterranean 
command—Hotham, the most ineffective and 
loitering of commanders; who at Hyéres 
might have destroyed a French fleet and 
didn't! Still, the story was told in every 


gunroom and forecastle of the fleet of how ® 


his second in command energetically kicked 
his own cocked hat across the quarter-deck 
of his ship, before the eyes of the astonished 
 erew, in default of being able to kick his 
ndmiral in person! For had not Hotham 
signalled to ** Discontinue action," just when 
the British van was closing exultantly on 
the flying enemy's rear, and so robbed the 
fleet of victory? But Hotham had been the 
cause of even worse disasters. England, in 
1797, with France, Holland, and Spain 


He . 


arrayed in league against her, was to abandon 
the Mediterranean. Not a ship flying the 
British flag was left in its waters. It was 
an ignoble policy, and as disastrous as ignoble, 
For it left the Mediterranean a sealed 
chamber, in which, unsuspected and un- 
disturbed, Napoleon forged the thunderbolt 
of the expedition to Egypt. But Hotham, in 
1795, achieved a worse dishonour than even 
this. With a great fleet under his flag, and 
absolute command of the sea, he reduced the 
British power in the Mediterranean to 4 
cipher. And he did this by his own mere 
inertness and sloth. Не helplessly allowed 
French guns and war material to pass along 
the coast roads, and witbin the fire of his 
guns, unchecked. That made possible the 
successes of the Directory in Italy in 1794-5, 
and Napoleon’s great campaign in 1796. 

Men are seldom weak in patches; and 
Hotham was as feeble in control over his 
own fleet as he was in action against the 
enemy. Зо he left to Jervis that worst of 
legacies—a fleet trembling on the verge ot 
mutiny! Mutiny, however, was apt to fare 
ill under the grasp of Jervis's strong hand. 
His iron energy drew tight the bonds of 
discipline; & discipline that neither spared 
the weak nor feared the strong, and that left 
its stamp on the souls and bodies of the men 
on whom it lay. So, in a few months, the 
fleet in the Mediterranean, over which the 
flag of Jervis flew, became, perhaps, the 
most formidable fighting instrument the sea 
ever knew. But the French had overrun 
Italy; they made an alliance with Spain; 
and on December 12, 1796—almost a year to 
a day from the moment he hoisted his flag— 
there came to Jervis the most bitter duty 
which could fall on a British admiral. He 
had to abandon the Mediterranean ! 

Gaunt found much to do before the 
Hirondelle was fit for service; for the British 
standard of sea equipment was more practical 
and thorough than that of the French. 
Moreover, the brig was a more formidable 
craft than anything of a similar rating in 
the British Navy. Iron ballast was substi- 
tuted for stone; the magazine was carefully 
examined and refilled; new sails took the 
place of old and patched canvas. A smart 
lieutenant named Fraser joined as second in 
command; Johnson had the rating of boat- 
swain’s mate; Peters that of gunner’s mate; 
Litton was transferred to the brig, with two 
other middies, to whom, on the strength of 
his recent experiences, that young gentleman 
extended a majestic patronage. The men on 
the schooner formed the main body of the 
brig's crew, supplemented by drafts from the 
flagship. And when the Hirondelle, dipping 
its flag to the Victory, spread its white sails 
before a fresh south-west wind, and sailed 
for Gibraltar with despatches, no smarter 
craft, and no more contented crew, could 
have been found in the Mediterranean. 
Gaunt knew how to handle a craft of the 
brig's rig, and he quietly vowed that Jervis 
should have the best service ship or crew 
could render. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EQUINE GOD: 
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ш \ 7E must go carefully," said Qualoc. as 

he rose to his feet. Ah watch 
may have been set in the entrance to the 
chamber.” 

: I3 it far away ? " I asked. 

No.“ said he. Quite near." 

We went in single file—first Qualoc, then 
Hal, then myself, with Vel gliding at my 
heels. I should have preferred to have left 
Vel behind, but I had nothing with which 
to tie him up, nor had I any leash with which 
to hold him, во, fearing to drive him away 
lest I should lose him again, and perhaps 
permanently, I was obliged to allow him to 
accompany me. The Indian moved almost 
silently. Hal and I, unskilled in woodcraft, 
and more clumsy in our movements than the 
Indian, heard the stems and twigs crackling 
and snapping beneath our feet, and the 
rustling of the leaves as we passed through 


"d D. 
them. Vel never made a sound, and I should 
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have doubted if he were still with us had I 
not felt his soft fur brushing against my leg 
as we went along. 

For four or five hundred yards, at an 

acute angle, Qualoc proceeded towards the 
lower edge of the wood, then suddenly 
stopped, and beckoned us forward. We 
were standing in the midst of а clump of 
trees and among а group of closelv grown, 
thick-set bushes. 
_ " There ! said he. pointing between two 
immense trunks directly ahead of us. We 
could discern nothing except the shadowy, 
pillar-like form of these gigantic trees. The 
space between them was a dense black pall. 
“ On the ground, if you creep through the 
bushes, you will come upon a hollow, with 
steps descending, and, at the foot of the 
steps, a passage leading to the underground 
chamber. The hollow is exactly midway 
between the trees.” 

“ I will go first," said Hal, as we dropped 
upon our hands and knees. 

“ No! This quest is mine," said I. “Iet 
me go first, Hal; and, before he was aware, 
I was creeping forward, with Vel close beside 
me. 
He made no further demur, recognising 
my right to the premier place in this adven- 
ture; but he was scarcely an inch behind 
me, ready to second me in any attack I 
might have to make, or to defend me on the 
instant in case I was exposed to danger. We 
had spoken hitherto in suppressed whispers. 
Now we did not speak at all. With the ut- 
most caution we advanced. My eyes be- 
came accustomed to the darkness. We were 
in a kind of tunnel formed in the thick bushy 
undergrowth. The ground beneath us was 
free from grass, firm as if it had been con- 
stantly trodden by many feet, and clean as 
if a broom had but newly swept it in prepara- 
tion for our coming. We could move quite 
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silently here. The loudest noise I heard was 
the beating of my own heart, which, in my 
excitement, seemed somehow to be tapping 
upon the drums of my ears. 

I came to the hollow, and paused to feel 
for the stairs. Yes ! there they were, just as 
Qualoc had said ; so I pulled myself together 
and began to descend, very cautiously, and 
feeling my way step by step. Vel still clung 
to my side ; Hal followed so near that I could 
now hear his breathing ; but the Indian gave 
no sign that he also was venturing down the 
stairs. It mattered not, for, however many 
our foes, Hal and I were equal to them, with- 
out the Indian’s help; and, if Tetzemaxtli 
and his party were indeed in this under- 
ground chamber, we had them safely as in а 
trap. 

The stairway was rough and uneven, 
sloping rapidly, and as dark as pitch. We 
might have been stone blind, so dark was it ; 
and we could not form the remotest idea how 
the stairway was constructed except by the 
feel of it as we went down, nor what there 
was above our heads. Whether the entrance 
to the chamber was arched in, or & mere 
burrow in the earth, it was impossible to say. 
Presently I came upon a levcl landing, and 
found that this was cased with stone, both 
beneath us and as high as my hands could 
reach on either side ; and here it was that the 
darkness grew less dense. 1 discerned below 
me the faintest glimmer as of a light yet 
some distance away. Down the second flight 
of steps I went, with Hal just behind me 
and Vel still creeping by my side. Ав we 
descended the light increased. We reached 
the bottom. and found ourselves in & narrow 
stone-cased corridor, the farther end of 
which was closed by а featherwork curtain. 
Through the curtain the light filtered suffici- 
entlv to reveal our surroundings. We were 
alone. There was no sentinel in the corrt- 
dor. Our approach so far had been un- 
observed. 

Vel sniffed the close air, with neck out- 
stretched and pointing at the curtain. He 
began to show signs of uneasiness. Lest he 
should betray our presence by an inoppor- 
tune whine, I closed my fingers around his 
moist muzzle. For an instant he rolled his 
eyes toward my face, and then set them 
again upon the curtain. We crouched at 
the foot of the stairs, intently listening, but 
we could not hear a gound. We dare not 
speak to each other. The slightest whisper 
would have carried down the corridor, pene- 
trated the folds of the curtain, maybe, and 
brought our foes upon us ere we knew how 
many of them there were. Our best plan 
was to take them unawares. 

Hal nudged me, and we both rose, but, 1n 
doing so, I had to release Vel. i Immediately 
he darted away, and at зо swift a pace that 


we could not possibly keep up with him, 
neither could we call him back. So we 
stood still and watched. Rapidly, noise- 
lesslv, on his soft, cushioned feet, and with 
his body pressed closely to the ground, he 
glided the whole length of the corridor, hesi- 
tated a moment at the curtain, sniffed at the 
fringe of it, and then disappeared. Half a 
minute later, although to Hal and me, anxi- 
ously waiting at the foot of the stairs, it 
seemed to be much longer, we heard him 
whine. 

„vel! The word was spoken in mingled 
surprise and pleasure, and the voice was 
Tecalco's. | 

Hal put his arm about me, and whispered, 
* Hush ! " for, in my excitement at hearing 
Tecalco’s voice, and utterly forgetful that 
we still needed to exercise the greatest cau- 
tion, I was about to dash down the corridor 
with a shout of triumph thet might have 
been uttered far too soon. 

It was а judicious move on Hal's part. 
Even as he whispered, а startled yell ran 
from the chamber, the curtain was pe 
aside, and one of Tetzemaxtli's men came 
running up the corridor. He did not see us. 
We were hidden in the darkness, and, be- 
gides, Vel had frightened him too thoroughly 
to allow him to give any thought to the idea 
that his exit might be barred. Hal stretched 
out his foot and tripped him up within a 
vard of the stairway. He fell forward with 
a crash, striking his head heavily against the 
bottom step, moaned, and rolled over, 
knocked quite senseless by the blow. 

There was a sudden commotion in the 
chamber. Men were crying out one to the 
other in warning tones; Vel was snarling. 
there was a shuffle of feet, accompanied by 
the stretching of bowstrings and the rattle 
of arms; but no word from Тес̧аісо. Under 
the cover of these sounds Hal and I ran 
forward. Beyond the curtains we "d pra 
and а singular scene met our won ering 


eyes. 
"We expected to find from a dozen to fifteen . 
men in the chamber ; there were only five, 
and of these five two were priests. Tecalco 
lay very pale, and evidently still suffering 
from the dastardly blow dealt her by Tetze- 
maxtli, upon & heap of cushions in the far 
corner. Vel crouched before her as if in 
defence, his tail sweeping the floor, his fur 
ruffled. his eyes blazing, his upper lip drawn 
back and revealing a formidable set of teeth 
gleaming white against the red skin, his 
whole attitude expressive of the rage that 
consumed him. He was ready to spring 
upon the first of the five who should venture 
a step nearer. The two priests were а8 far 
away from him as the limits of the chamber 
permitted them to go—sq ueezed, indeed, into 
the angle of, the opposite corner; before 
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them two of the Aztec warriors were fitting 
arrows to their bowstrings, and in front of 
all stood Tetzemaxtli brandishing a short 
spear, and preparing to hurl it through the 
body of the creature that threatened him. 

.Tecaleo saw us first, drew in her breath 
quickly, started into a half-sitting posture 
and looked as if she could not believe her 
own eyes. The priests, following her gaze, 
uttered a loud cry of dismay. Tetzemaxtli 
turned, with his spear poised for the throw, 
and, without the slightest hesitation, hurled 
it at me. Strong and true was the weapon 
flung ; it whistled through the air, and, but 
for my presence of mind, it would have 
finished me beyond a doubt. Quick, however, 
as Tetzemaxtli was, I was quicker, and 
leapt aside in time. Clean through the 
feathery curtain it passed and fell shivered 
against the wall of the corridor. 

А very narrow escape had I. Hal had 
covered Tetzemaxtli with his musket. But, 
before he could fire, Vel, who had been com- 
nletely roused by the disturbance, sprang at 
фе Aztec leader and brought him to the 
ground. The musket was instantly turned 
upon one of the two warriors who had 
acarcely recovered from the consternation 
into which our presence had thrown them. 
Hal pressed the trigger as the man drew his 
bow. The report filled the chamber with its 


deafening sound, and the smoke hung thought that he would be able to make any 


hes vily in the air. 1 had already passed my 
blade through the other man. We had now 
nothing to fear from them. The priests fled 
howling up the corridor, and we turned our 
attention to Tetzemaxtli. 

. Alas for Vel! His days were ended. The 
Aztec leader had plunged his knife of polished 
sharp obsidian again and again into his lithe 
and beautiful form. Quivering in his death 
agony he lay as we turned to help him, and 
Tetzomaxtli bounded to his feet and faced 
us with the maquah»itl, He was still between 
us and Tecalco. Rather than that she 
should be taken from him, and ere we could 
prevent the blow, he might strike hard, and 
strike home, with that terrible weapon, and 
so rob me in the most cruel fashion of my 
beloved. I dodged along the side of the 
chamber, guarding myself the while with the 
long Spanish blade. Hal, who perceived 
what my intention was, made a feint at the 
critical moment, causing the Aztec to turn a 

ittle so as to ward a threatened blow from 
the butt-end of the musket, ana I darted 

uickly between him and Tecalco. He saw 
at the game was up. But he also saw 
what we did not see—that the exit was un- 
ruarded, and he had a fair chance of escape. 
Por, in order to make the feint, Hal had 
moved round to the farther side. Tetze- 
maxtli leaped out of my reach, swung up the 
maguahuill, swept the weapon round with so 
awift a stroke that Hal had as much as he 
could do to avoid it, and, before either of us 
could recover ourselves or realise what was 
the meaning of this display, he had dashed 
aside the curtain and was racing up the 
corridor. 
Hal sprang after him. 

"Let him go, Hal" shouted I. “We 
would rather have his room than his com- 
pany. A very good riddance, І call it.“ 

"Av!" replied Hal, as he stopped this 
side the curtain, but I should have liked 
to see the last of him." 

“ Well ! isn’t that the last of him ? and I 
laughed as I thought of the manner in which 
he bad bolted and left us in possession of the 
greatest treasure the chamber contained. 

* fear not, Jan. He'll turn up again— 
you may depend upon that, and when he 
does turn up look out for squalls. I couldn't 
overtake him now; but, if you don't mind, 
ТИ just step out and havea look for Qualoc.“ 

I had forgotten Qualoc, nor did I give 
much thougbt to him now, for Tecalco took 
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up all my attention. While these few words 
were passing between Hal and me I waa 
speaking with her, and these few words were 
simply thrown in by the way. Hal could 
see that Tecalco was beginning to absorb 
my whole thought and care. He knew how 
matters stood between us. He was de- 
lighted beyond measure that she had been 
restored to me. And that proposal of his to 
" step out, and have a look for Qualoc," was 
only an excuse for leaving us together. 

We had much to say to each other. She 
confirmed the story of her treacherous cap- 
ture, and told me that, while the fight was 
going on, and we were scouring the temple, 
she was guarded so closely and securely in 
one of the Aztec huts that she could neither 
escape nor convey to us any sign of her where- 
aboute. She had been stunned by the blow 
whieh Tetzemaxtli had dealt her as they 
hurried her away to the wood, and did not. 
come to herself again until they had reached 
this underground chamber. Across her 
shoulders was & long purple weal, swollen 
most of all about the nape of the neck. Tet- 
zemaxtli must have struck her with the flat 
of his maquahuitl with very considerable 
force. Had he turned the weapon, and 
struck her with the sharp, jagged edge, he 
would have killed her. His purpose, how- 
ever, was simply to disable. No doubt he 


terms he pleased with the Acolhuans so long 
as Tecalco remained in his possession alive, 
but if she were dead she would be of no 
further use to him. Her death would de- 
m him of the power to induce the Acol- 
uans to consent to his ambitious designs, 
and it would probably provoke reprisals that 
might end in his utter ruin. Therefore had 
he spared her. She was too valuable an 
inetrument for the furtherance of his crafty 
schemes lightly to throw away. Not for a 
single moment did he imagine that we should 
be able to discover the secret chamber to 
which he had borne her, and, without 
Qualoc’s assistance, I fear we should never 
have found it. So safe did he deem this 
carefully concealed hiding-place that he had 
dismissed the greater part of his followers. 
While we were beating the wood some dis- 
tance away they had crept out опе by о s, 
and gone, some of them into the forest, and 
others back to the settlement. Only three 
remained with him. The two priests were 
already in the chamber, the guardians of the 
treasure for the time being, when they came 
down into it with their unconscious burden. 

A wonderful storehouse of varied wealth 
was this subterranean retreat, built with 
square blocks of stone, spacious, lighted 
with hanging lamps, but not very high. I 
could just touch the ceiling with the tips of 
my fingers. Of gold and silver vessels there 
were very many, some of them delicately 
wrought and ornamented with lustrous gems 
of a most unusual size. It was a perfect 
armoury, too, of Indian weapons ; and there 
were garments in fine quilted cotton, both in 
the natural colour and dved, and elaborate 
featherwork mantles, more than sufficient 
to supply the whole settlement, and send all 
the people forth, if need be, in very brilliant 
array. For these things, rich as they were, 
I cared nothing at the time. It was enough 
for me that I had found Tecalco. I did not 
examine them. I only saw that they were 
there. But I resolved that, when Tecalco 
was safely within the recess again, I would 
return, and bring my companions with me, 
and we would divide the spoil. 

Vel's breathless body drew our sad eyes 
toward it again and again. The blood was 
oozing from the wounds and staining the 
carpet with which the floor was covered. 

Poor Vel ! " said Т, stroking his soft fur. 
He made amends for leaving you, Tecalco." 

“Yes!” she replied, while the tears 


glistened in her eyes. I had no idea when 
he eame in thzt you were closely behind him. 
He scared the man at the curtain. They 
were all asleep except me. And the man at 
the curtain was laid right across the passage- 


way. Vel jumped over him an 


awoke 
him. 


He started to his elbow and glanced 
first in my direction, fearing perhaps that I 
had gone ; and there was Vel trotting toward 
me. With a yell he sprang to his feet and 
vanished. The yell roused the others. Then 
you came in, and I knew that I was saved. 
But Vel has paid for his courage with his 
life." 

“Come, Tecalco; let us be going. Hal 
will be waiting for us, and we must inform 
Cacama of your rescue. He is extremely 
anxious about you." 

"lam ready, John; but what are we 
to do with Vel? We cannot leave him 
here.“ 

Fal will fetch him, and we will give him 
a decent burial. If Qualoc is outside we will 
ask him to dig the grave.” 


“ And the bodies of the Aztecs—they, too, 
should be removed.” 


“We can leave them, also, to Hal and 
Qualoc." 

Forth from the chamber we went—I first, 
carrying one of the lamps, and Tecalco 
following. Prone at the foot of the stairs 
was the man who had fled in fear of Vel. 
His skull was broken. We mounted the 
steps and came out among the undergrowth. 
I blew out the lamp, and we crept through 
the leafy tunnel and beyond the bushes. 
There was Hal, leaning against the trunk of 
a tree, with his musket ready, as if on guard. 
Qualoc was crouched in a copse at the edge 
of the wood, whence he could easily detect 
any movement made in our direction from 
the huts of the Aztecs. The first faint gleams 
of the morning were showing over the tops 
of the trees, and the birds were beginning to 
stir in welcome of the approaching day. 

The morning air was very sweet after the 
close and heavy atmosphere of the ill-venti- 
lated underground chamber. We filled our 
lungs with it. It quite revived Tecalco. As 
Hal came toward us with a pleasant greeting 
he could see that she would be none the 
worse for Tetzemaxtli's blow and her en- 
forced captivity. 

Hal told us that Qualoc had fleshed his 
cutlass on one of the priests, who had fled 
with a fearful scream into the darkness. 
The other had dodged him as he came out 
and escaped without a wound. Tetzemaxtli 
had caught the cutlass on his maguahuil, 
and vanished ere he could deal a second blow. 
At any rate Qualoc had proved his faithful. 
ness. His fears had deterred him from 
venturing within the precincts which be 
verily believed to be guarded by the gods, 
but he had kept the entrance, and served us 
as well as he could. Hal called him, and 
explained that the ocelotl was dead, and 
that we intended to bury the body. He com- 
menced immediately to scoop out a grave 
He did not share our regret at the fate which 
had overtaken Vel—indeed, he was rather 
pleased than otherwise at the opportunity to 
inter him. Hal brought him out, and we 
laid him to rest in the deep soft mould. 

After removing the bodies of the grs 
we extinguished the lamps, and left te 
treasure-chamber, this latter task je 
entirely upon Hal and me. Qualoc cou 
not be induced to enter, and Tegalco 30^. 
with him beside Vel's grave until our pus 
was done. It was now quite light. of 
sun was wheeling into view over the crest 
the distant mountains. Out of the 
and across the hollow we hastened, эр " 
ing the news of the rescue of Tecalco, er e 
to the joy of the Acolhuans and to 
jnexpressible thankfulness of Cacam&. 

(To be continued.) 
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[In Holland, in times of flood, a lantern is hoisted as a signal to all the windmills for miles round to begin piping] 
(brawn by WILLIAM RAINEY, Ril.) ; 
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THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


ROLLINSON AND I: 


By W. E. Cure, 


М. 


Author of ne Defeat of. Mr. Wickham,” * Mortimer's Marrow," “ Mr. Herne's Hallucination,” etc. 


T the course of а few hours that affair had 

grown from a little thing into а very big 
one. It had been nothing more than a joke 
with & spice of revenge in it when the paper 
had been hung upon the notice-board, and it 
was very little more even when Hewett had 
come upon the scene. But it had grown 
guddenly larger when the schoo! had been 
summoned for that inquiry, and when the 
inquiry was over it was a matter of the first 
importance. 

Everybody knew, of course, that it couldn't 
rest where it stood. It was certain that the 
Head would take further steps, and it was a 
troublesome question as to what those steps 
would be. The general idea was that he 
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All the Fifth and Sixth are gated. The notice is up in the 


main corridor." 


would send for all the possible Fifth and 
Sixth form fellows, and question them one by 
one, А good many rather liked the idea, 
but there were two at least who didn't. 

Perhaps you may find it fairly easy to 
guess how I felt about it. It seemed to me 
that in a single hour everything had gone 
topsy-turvy. I had never dreamed that 
Rollinson was this kind of fellow, and I could 
hardly believe it yet. I was anxious, first of 
all, to know what he had said to Playne, and 
there was only one way of finding out. 

Playne received me rather curtly; it was 
easy to see tbat he was worried. 

“TI gent Rollinson to you," I began. Can 
you tell me what he said?“ 

* There's no reason why you shouldn't be 
told," answered the Captain, “Не refused 
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(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 
CHAPTER VI.—“ GATED.” 


to say anything at all. But why don't you 
&sk him yourselt ? 

As he spoke he watched me closely. 

“I haven't spoken to him," I said. 
he didn't own up?" 

"No; oh, no. That was why the Head 
called the school together. I wish he had— 
at least, I wish some one would. No one 
knows where the thing will end now. You 
haven't anything more to say yourself 2“ 

„No,“ I answered slowly. 

There was a pause for a few moments. 
“Go and get your tea, and then be ready 
for cricket," said the Captain, evidently sick 
of the subject ; and I went. 

I did not speak to Rollinson, either at tea 
or after. Things had gone 
from bad to worse between 
us. He had been put upon 
his honour, апа had still 
refused to own up. "There 
might be some reason for it 
all, something that would 
put everything right as soon 
as he explained; but, until 
he did explain, he could 
hardly expect me to go on 
as before. I waited for 
things to happen. He, too, 
was silent, and seemed to 
avoid any chance of conver- 
sation. 

After tea we turned out 
for cricket. When-we were 
changing in our dormitory, 
I heard Playne shouting at 
the playground door, inipa- 
tient because everybody 
seemed so slow; but, when 
I went downstairs, a few 
steps behind Rollinson, the 
Captain had disappeared. 
He had been sent for by 
the Head, it seemed, just at 
the last moment, and after 
waiting a few minutes we 
| went off without him. There 
Nip)! меге some dozen of us in 
ШҮ ДА all. i 
%, I don't remember any- 

# ЛП!" thing pleasant about the 

| play that evening. There 
was not much of it, for it 

ended early; but I do re- 
member that when the end 
came I was bowling for 

Webb, while Andrews was 

standing close by. Webb 

returned my last ball quietly, 
and I picked it up almost at my feet. As I 
did so, I saw a fellow running over towards 
us from the direction of the gate. 

It was not Playne, whom we had been ex- 
pecting every moment. It was Comley, and, 
as Comley was not a cricketer, it was queer 
to see him running towards the nets. I 
made some remark, and Andrews turned to 
look. Then Comley, thinking himself near 
enough, shouted something that we couldn't 
quite catch. 

„What was that?” asked Andrews. 

“ Don’t know," I said. 

Then Comley shouted again, and dropped 
from his run into a jerky walk. We heard him 
that time. 

“ Cricket’s up a tree!” he said. 

No one answered him, because no one 
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could guess what he meant. We waited till 


he came nearer. Then he repeated his news 
breathlessly — 


“ Cricket's up a tree!” 

“What on earth are you talking about ? " 
asked Andrews angrily. Can't you talk 
sense?“ 

"It is sense," retorted Comley. “I say 
that cricket’s up a tree, and so it is. All of 
the Fifth and Sixth forms are gated ! ” 

“ What ! " cried several of us together. 

“ All the Fifth and Sixth are gated. The 
notice is up in the main corridor." 

The news was something like & thunder- 
bolt, and for the time we could scarcely credit 
it. Nor was it any the more plensant 
because Comley had been the first to bring 
it. AsIhave shown you before, he was a 
busy, fussy kind of fellow, who did not care 
how bad his news was as long as it seemed 
important. Now he proceeded to rub it in. 

„It's quite true," he said. “It was stuck 
up just after you had gone out. You may as 
well draw stumps, you know.” 

By that time we had begun to realise the 
thing. Andrews turned on Comley like a tiger. 

“ You seem to be precious glad of it!” he 
suid. ‘Are you?” 

“Glad? I'm scrry—awfully sorry," stam- 
mered Comley. *Ionly thought I'd tell you, 
that's all." 

“If you say another word," snapped 
Andrews, “ you won't forget it." Then he 
turned to us. 


“ Yes," he said quietly; * we may as well 
draw stumps! ” 

Some one or two wanted to play the time 
out, but they did not get any encouragement 
from the rest. We were all too upset to 
worry about little things just then. So the 
stuinps were drawn, and thrown into the bag 
for Willis to carry back to the pavilion. 
Then we turned our faces back to the school. 

We all knew well enough why the gating 
had come, but there was very little talk 
about it at the time. Perhaps, while 
Rollinson and I were with them, the other 
fellows felt rather shy of giving their opinions 
all in a hurry. Perhaps, too, they hadn't 
yet had time to form opinions, but wanted а 
chance to talk things over. So very little 
was said during that wretched walk home. 

It was more wretched at the end than at 
the beginning. It seemed that several other 
fellows had started out to give us the news 
soon after the notice had been placed upon 
the board. They had all been forestalled by 
Comley, but now we met them on the road. 
They joined us one by one, but each one had 
the same story. | 

“Isay, you chaps, it’s all up with cricket. 
The Fifth and Sixth are gated ! " And, with 
every meeting, the faces about me grew 
darker and darker, and I (and Rollinson, too, 
no doubt) grew more and more uncomfortable. 

We made for the corridor and the notice- 
board." There were several juniors aroun 
it, who scattered as we came up; and there 
just in the spot where that wretched cartoon 
had hung in the morning, we saw another 
paper, which contained these words : 


“ By the Headmaster’s Order, 


“ All boys in the Sixth and Fifth forms y 
confined to the school premises until further 
notice. 


n 
“ Praxcrs ORockFonp, Headmaster. | 
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There was no mistaking that, yet we stood 
in а group staring at it long after we had all 
understood its meaning, just as some of us 
had stared at the other thing in the morning. 
And we all knew that this was the outcome of 
the other. This was why Playne had been 
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*! It lies between you two." 


sent for, and why he hadn't thought it worth 
while to join us in the fields. 

It was Hancock spoke first. He generally 
did speak first, and as & rule his remarks 
were irritating. 

„Well,“ he said; if this isn’t too bad.” 

"'Too bad" was hardly the term for it. 
" Would it be any good to go апа see the 
Head? asked Webb. What if we sent a 
deputation ? ” 

“I vote we hold a public meeting,” cried 
another. Who's going to stand this sort 


- of thing, I should like to know?” 


That was all very well, but it was gener- 
ally felt that we should have to stand it. 


i We knew Crockford well enough by this 
- time, and he was scarcely the kind that 


would put up & notice one day and take it 
down the next without very good reason. 

Anyway,“ said Gibson, “cricket is done 
for this summer." 

“ So is swimming," said Andrews. 

“ And everything else," added Dean. 

And that was what it aniounted to. Ава 


matter of fact, all outdoor sports were done for, 


and the cricket matches of the season were 
“off ^ ; all this on to the fact that the two 
top forms were kept in, like а set of pickles, 
without а word of reasoning. It made some 


of the fellows boil. 


. one else. 


* 


That must have been the case with the 
prefects, who felt it more, perhaps, than any 
Andrews and Green suddenly 
turned away from the board and went off to 
the Captain's study. Fielding, Webb, and 
one or two others followed them, and the 
group broke up. I changed my clothes, and 
then went straight to my own room and got 
out my books. 

Rollinson joined mein a couple of minutes. 


I did not look up when he came, and it was 
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in silence that he took his place at the other 
side of the table. But although he soon had 
his book open before him and his pen in his 
hand, he did not begin his translation. Then 
it occurred to me that at last he was going 
to say something. 

SoI looked up, and found 
that he was looking at me. 
When oureyes methespoke: 

* Rather hard lines, don't 


- you think? " 


* What?" I asked shortly. 
It was cool of him to talk 
about the thing like that, at 
any rate. 

„Why, the gating. It 
looks very much iike one of 
Hewett’s ideas." 

“I daresay it is," I an- 
swered, in the same tone as 
before. 

Perhaps he felt the cold- 
ness of it, or perhaps, on 
second thoughts, decided 
not to say anything after 
all For he turned back to 
his work, and began to write 
in real earnest. | 

It was about half an hour 
afterwards that we had our 
first visit from Playne and 
Fielding. They came to- 
gether, and I guessed at 
once that the Sixth had 
been talking things over, 
und that these two came as 
a result of that discussion. 
Playne was as pleasant as he 
could be under the circum- 
stances, but it was easy to 
see that he was disturbed. 

"Just a minute or two,“ 
he said, when they had 
come in. “We want to 
have а word with you chaps 
about this cartoon affair.” 

“Very well.“ I replied, 
without looking at Rollinson. *'Here we 
are." 

Then Playne looked straight at me. You 
remember what you told me this morning, 
Brown," he said. “I want 
to know if you have anything — 
to add to that, seeing, of ا‎ 
course, that the Fifth and 
Sixth are gated and that all 
cricket is off.” 

That was just Playne’s 
style-—clear and direct, and 
with no waste of words. I 
felt a little bit angry at first, 
but soon saw that he couldn't 
help it. It was his only way. 

“No,” I said quietly. “І 
haven't anything to add to it." , 

That seemed quite enough 
for him, and he turned to 
Rollinson. “ Rollinson,” he Ё 
said, in exactly the same tone, 
"when I spoke to you this 
morning you told me that you 
had nothing to say about that 
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cartoon. Have you anything 
to say now—seeing that we 
nre all gated on that ac- 


count?“ 

I felt that in a way this 
was Rollinson’s last good 
chance. At the same time I 
could hardly expect that he 
would own up to Playne, 
seeing that he had refused 
Crockford, and had even failed 
to say a word to me. So I was not at ail 
surprised by his answer: 

No; I have nothing to say." 

. They looked each other in the eyes; Rol- 
linson а little flushed, a little sullen, Playne 
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rather more determined than when he had 
come in. And the Captain was not easy to 
face when he was on his mettle. 

“ You are quite sure ? " he said. 

“ Yes,” answered Rollinson firmly. 

Then Playne spoke to both of us together, 
though I noticed that he kept looking at Rol- 
linson. Well,” he said, “the thing was a 
joke at first, but it's not by any means a joke 


‘now. Even if the school knows who did it, 


the school won’t tell—that’s plain enough. 
But it isn’t fair that everyone should suffer, 
and perhaps there are means of making the 
fellow own up himself. That’s all I have to 
say. Come along, Fielding." 

He opened the door. Fielding, who hadn't 
said a word so far, prepared to follow, but 
paused to look back before closing the door 
behind him. 

„It lies between you two,” he said, in the 
most unpleasant of all his unpleasant ways. 
Then Playne called him impatiently, and he 
went. 

But his one sentence of five words had 
shown me quite another side of the affair. 
“It lies between you two!" It lay all 
between me and Rollinson in the eyes of the 
school. And because Rollinson was afraid 
to own up I should have to suffer with 
him. 

This was something fresh with a vengeance. 
Somehow, I had never seen it before, having 
been so much bewildered and puzzled by his 
silence that I had had no time to count all 
the prubable consequences. Yesterday, if 
Rollinson had been sent to Coventry, I 
should have thought it a fine thing to go 
with him. I should have thought it a 
fine thing now, if only I had been in his 
confidence. But he had not only kept 
the thing away from me, but was now getting 
me into trouble for a thing he had done him- 
self. And this after our friendship, and after 
all I had done for him, and after the way in 
which I had taken him up. 

I felt angry and hurt as I thought of it 
all during the minutes that followed, while 
I stared hard at my book without seeing it, 
and while Rollinson went on writing. Then 
we had another visitor— Waldron. 

“Qh,” he said, looking from one to 
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„Two sheets of white paper slipped loose from the pages. 


another of us, * I thought I should find you 
here. I wanted to see you for a minute, 
Brown." 


Here Dim," Tréplieda, Look at me for 


ten minutes if you like.“ 
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Waldron smiled. When he chose he could 
Stand a good deal, and he was always very 
decent to me. Then Rollinson got up. 

„J want to go into the Common Room for 
& bit," he said quietly. 

If it had been yesterday, I should have 
told him to sit still, апа should have made 
Waldron tell his business before him. Now 
Rollinson went out, and Waldron sat down in 
his place. It was then that I noticed that 
he had something important in hand. 

“ It’s about that cartoon," he began, a trifle 
nervously. 

„Of course," I said. “Go on." 

„They're talking about sending you both 
to Coventry. Playne says Rollinson only, 
but others say both of you." 

“Yes? Go on." 

„Well, you know what you told me this 
morning. Has—has he said anything since?“ 

I was in no humour to stick up for Rollin- 
son now. “No,” I answered shortly. 


A FRENCH FROG AND AN 


W: had no end of trouble in getting the 

Red Dormitory ready for the Initiation 
Ceremony. Of course everything had to be 
done in a hurry, after the janitor had left and 
M'Closkie had paid bis usual domiciliary 


visit. Then, when at last the latter reluc- 
tantly closed the door behind him and 
carried his baleful grey eye to another apart- 
ment, the decorations were hastily produced 
from the hiding-place, beneath Carclough’s 
bed, where they had hitherto lain concealed ; 
and a- dozen willing hands proceeded to 
garnish the room for the coming function. 
This must have been particularly trying to 
the nerves of the candidates, who were thus 
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Waldron nodded. “ Well," he said again 
slowly, and in a lower tone, after I spoke 
to you, I happened to think of something I 
had seen, and I thought you ought to know 
it. This morning I was up pretty early, and 
happened to pass the door of your study 
after you had gone down tocricket. Just by 
accident I looked in, and saw Rollinson sit- 
ting at this table. He had a book open in 
front of nim—a very large book.” 

He glanced over to our new bookshelves. 
On the top of them there was one book 
that was much larger than any of the 
others. 

„J believe that was the very book," said 
Waldron. “ Anyway, it was about as big as 
that.” 

* Yes," І said. It's a South African thing. 
Iknow. Well?" 

* Well, he had the book open in front of 
him. But—but I should hardly say he was 
reading. He had a pen.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. TYLEE. 


CHAPTER II.— WELCOMING THE STRANGERS. 


` compelled, as it were, to lie and watch the 


preparation of their own torture-chamber. 
It was a regrettable barbarity, but under the 
circumstances it could not be avoided. 

The walls of the dormitory were orna- 
mented for the occasion with various inscrip- 
tions, some of which were obviously designed 
to inspire a salutary awe in the minds of the 
neophytes who were about to be initiated, 
while others were of a distinctly reassuring 
character. Thus, while a grim legend over 
the door informed the strangers that “ The 
Penalty of Treachery is Death," a gayer 
scroll above the fireplace light-heartedly ex- 
horted them to Be of Good Cheer: The 
Hot Iron will not Slay though it Sear!” 
Over Carclough's bed, in red letters on а 
white ground, was the maxim: “ Reverence 
your Captain: He is exceedingly Magnani- 
mous." In one dark corner а gloomy notice 
informed the new chums that Our Cellars 
are filled with the Bones of Traitors!” 
while a placard hanging from the gaselier 
vaguely promised that “ Loyalty will be 
Rewarded.” It is melancholy to have to 
relate that some unlicensed jester (whose 
head was punched for it) had added the 
inscription, “ Tea and Coffee always Ready“; 
but this was of course removed before the 
proceedings commenced. 

The state-bed of our captain, Carclough, 
presented а most magnificent appearance. A 
canopy of cricket blazers had been erected 
over it, and the monarch's bolster-throne 
was tastefully draped in the same manner. 
Upon the counterpane were displayed the 
Insignia. In the centre was the mace: an 
Indian club covered with silver-foil—a 
glittering and formidable weapon. Flanking 
it lay a garden syringe charged with cold 
water, very effective against disorderly 
members in distant beds, and Crickhowell’s 
pistol, the one that he said used to belong to 
@ pirate, who must have been a most hard- 
cned ruffian, for it was in such & dilapidated 
state that Crikey used to tie it to а tree and 
pull the trigger with a string. The Gang 
used to possess a skull and erossbones, but 
Carclough forgot and left them in his study, 
where the matron found them and handed 
them over to the dustman. 

In close attendance on our noble captain 
‘were the two lictors, Baines and Ascott, 
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He paused. Go on," I said. Perhaps 
he was writing ? ” 

“ Yes, or drawing," suggested Waldron. 

Ah, drawing, of course. At first I felt as 
if I had discovered something, but then í 
saw that I hadn't. Of course Rollinson had 
been drawing. I had known that before. 
The only difference now was that Waldron 
had seen him do it. 

"Or drawing," repeated Waldron, “and 
on that book. I feel pretty sure it was that 
book.” 

He got up, went to the bookshelves, and 
brought the book over to the table. After 
looking curiously at the cover, he opened it, 
and began to slip the leaves over slowly. 
But he had scarcely begun to do so, when two 
sheets of white paper slipped loose from the 
pages. 

They were two blank sheets of drawing- 


paper, cut out from some one's drawing. 
book. 
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whose duty it was to carry out his orders , 
and coerce the refractory. "They were neatly 
uniformed in scarlet jerseys, and wore half. 
masks of black paper, which had a most 
impressive effect. It was generally considered 
that a mutineer, however muscular, would 
have small chance against them; though 
they were seldom obliged to proceed to er. 
tremities. As a rule the new fellows gave in 
at once, and went through their initiation 
like lambs. Beside the two lictors stood 3 
small screen, behind which were posted the 
youngest members of the Gang armed with 
two pairs of old bellows, a little charcoal in 
а saucer, and some bits of old iron to clink. 
With the aid of these implements they pro- 
duced a very fair imitation of the process of 
heating branding.irons, and the noise was 
always found to inspire candidates with s 
lively sense of the terrors to come. 

But the weirdest figure in the dormitory | 
was that of ovr secretary and recorder, 
Martin Crickhowell, generally known 8 
Crikey, on account of the marvellous narra’ 
tives with which he was wont to regale the 
room on nights when the captain commanded 
stories. In appearance Crikey was а tall, 
thin, rather handsome boy of sixteen, with 
large dark eyes and a face of singular 
pallor— “ a vampire," he used to say, in er 
planation of this latter feature. “ That was 
when I was in South America. Ап earth. 
quake (they are always having earthquakes 
there) aroused me just in time, before the 
creature had glutted its horrible thirst"; and, 
indeed, to judge from the unending tales of 
his own past adventures, our secretary was ! 
traveller and a hero compared with whom 
Ulysses himself seemed quite a sedentary 
character. His father was a colonel, not 1n 
the Marines, as the fellows used to 88y. but 
in the Line, and in India, and Crikey had been 
bred and fed by four remarkable uncles, who 
took a conspicuous part in all his yarns, 9! 
turned up again and again in the most un- 
expected places. Mainwaring, who bas : 
turn for mathematics, once calculated и 
if Crickhowell had really undergone all me 
remarkable experiences which he related, ^f 
must be at least two hundred and fifty diri 
old. But Crikey only smiled mysterious? 
and remarked “ Perhaps! pieb 

He had lately adopted a tame rat, . (he 
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French Cuirassiers. 
(Drawn by FRANK FELLER.) 
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he kept in a sort of hutch in his desk with 
air-holes underneath, letting it out for exer- 
cise at night. He had trained it in the most 
marvellous way to keep quiet during class 
time, &nd as yet the creature had escaped 
detection, though his next neighbours were 
occasionally conscious of а weird, far-off 
whiff, too vague to be called unpleasant, 
when Crikey had neglected his pet for a 
while. Crikey called him Mahommed, and 
asserted that he was a geod Mussulman. 
“ Recite your profession of faith, Mahom- 
med ! " he would say, and Mahonimed would 
obediently squeak. But some of the chaps 
said that the rat was his familiar demon, 
and Crikey rather encouraged that idea, too. 

This, however, is a digression. For the 
Initiation Ceremony our recorder had arrayed 
himself in a flowing Eastern robe, which did 
not look at all like а dressing-gown till you 
were close to it, and wore upon his head & 
tall, conical hat, spangled with Oriental 
devices. In his hand he carried the roll and 
rules of the Gang and the agenda-paper— 
documents of formidable length. With these 
he now beckoned to the French boy, René 
Briant, who was the first candidate to be 
initiated. Crikey had carefully instructed 
the novice as to what was required of him, 
so the foreigner, а pleasant-looking youngster 
with curly dark hair, at once left his place 
and advanced to the centre of the dormitory. 

“ Lictors! " commanded Carclough in an 
awful voice, “proclaim silence in the Hall of 
Assembly, and prepare the neophyte for the 
preliminary tortures ! ” 

* Now, then, briskly with those branding- 
irons!” called out Ascott to the assistants 
behind the screen. 

“Ay, ay, Bir!" was the reply, and the 
puffing and clinking began again with re- 
doubled vehemence. 

* Gentlemen ! " urged Briant plaintively ; 
“you will have ze goodness to remark 
zat I have ze skin extraordinarily delicate." 

“Don’t apologise, old fellow," said the 
humorous Baines. “We shall get a very 
neat impression, never fear.” 

“We might be administering the oath to 
him while the irons are heating," suggested 
Postlethwaite with & thoughtful air. 

"A good idea! Let us have it at once, 
Crikey!” said the cap’en; then, hastily cor- 
recting himself, Hereditary Grand Recorder 
Martin Crickhowell, administer the oath to 
the condenined—candidate, I mean!“ 

The oath was engrossed in blood-red ink 
on a fair large piece of parchment, with six 
heavy seals hanging from it. It was all 
composed by Crikey himself, and was a neat 
thing in its way, though there was enough 
Persian and Arabic and Coptic in it to sink 
a boat. The recorder read it through in a 
deep, hollow voice. pausing impressively now 
and then to let it soak in, and fixing Briant 
from time to time with a thrilling look. 
Meanwhile Postlethwaite burnt a little blue 
fire in the background. 

“ Stranger," demanded Carclough as soon 
as the reading was concluded, **are you 
prepared to subscribe to the terms of the 
oath to which you have just listened, shud- 
dering ? " 

“ Subscribe! Wiz plezair," answered René, 
innocently enger. How moch!” He made 
a futile attempt to get to his trousers pocket, 
but was restrained by his two guards, who 
shook him a little for what they regarded 
ns an audacious attempt to score off the 
captain. 

* Let him alone. He did not understand," 
said Postlethwaite benevolently. ‘Look here, 
Briant! You've got to plant your pagan 
name at the foot of that paper, which is as 
much as to say you are content, if you 
play false, to be jolly well scragged. Corn- 


* well; Iam content," replied Briant 
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resignedly ; though he only understood, from 
Postle's energetic pantomime, that he was 
required, for reasons unknown, to sign the 
document placed before him. Не took the 
quill handed to him by Crickhowell and bent 
to the task. 

“Апа put it down in English—in English, 
you know. None of your foreign dodges 
here ! " added Ascott ferociously. 


There was à laugh at this at the stern. 


lietor's expense, and everyone looked ор 
good-naturedly while Briant signed, in a 
beautifully neat and fine hand, very different 
from the blotched signatures which preceded 
it. He laughed himself, and remarked that 
it was droll. 

The branding on both heels followed, and 
was a great success. The branding. iron“ 
was a stencilling plate, and had been so care- 
fully cooled that, as soon as it touched the 
feet of the victim, he uttered a piteous yell, 
and implored for mercy. It took some time 
after his tormentors had released him before 
he could be convinced that he was not in 
great agony and marked for life. For the 
next hour he rubbed his feet furtively, at 
intervals, and he informed Mainwaring, 
Baines, and Ascott that they were “three 
barbarians.” 

After this the “tossing " fell rather flat. 
The fact was, the lictors were afraid that 
Briant would stun himself agninst the ceiling, 
as he was quite а light weight, and at the 
second attempt he clung to the blanket in some- 
what pusillanimous style, till the operators 
were fain to tip him out of it intothe mattress 
they had thoughtfully placed on the floor for 
his reception. 

“The neophyte will now-— “ began Car- 
clough, signalling from his bolster throne for 
Crikey to prompt him. 

"Have ten minutes for refreshments,” 
interpolated some one at the far end of the 
dormitory. 

* Lictors, gag that man!" commanded the 
captain.—“ Recorder!“ 

* The neophyte will then proceed to par- 
take of the Pür Al Rali, or cup of brotherly 
love, with the captain," read Crikey from 
the agenda-paper. 

„It is well," said Carclough. ‘ Cupbearer, 
bring forth the potion ?“ 

“ Hélas! It is not ovair, zen!” sighed 
the unhappy alien, casting languishing 
glances at his own cosy but unattainable 
bed from the square of cold oak floor where 
he stood shivering between the two grim 
lictors. 

“I should think not, indeed!” retorted 
the cap’en indignantly. “All the jam is to 
come. Mainwaring!” 

Mainwaring approached, clad in a long 
flowing rohe, and bearing a tray, on which 
were a pair of tooth-glasses, each half-filled 
with some turbid decoction. 

“Neophyte,” said Crickhowell instruc- 
tively, “you see before you the Pûr Al 
Kali, a drink whose excellent virtue it is 
that, whereas the candidate who with sin- 
cere and guileless heart partakes of it is 
marvellously refreshed and strengthened, the 
properties of the rare herbs therein infused, 
gathered in the deserts of Arabia Felix, 
minister the direst agonies to whosoever is 
meditating desertion of this Brotherhood or 
treachery to its chieftain.” 

“Quel horreur!” faintly ejaculated the 
drooping novice. 

“Causing,” went on Crikey, with a wave 
of his thin white hand, “ his body to bloat, 
his senses to reel, and his form to be bent 
as double as his mind. Neophyte, if thy 
heart be free from guile, approach boldly, 
that thy captain may pledge thee, and thou 
him, in this cup of loving and loyal brother- 
hood!” 

Briant approached with uncertain) and 
faltering guit, and tremblingly accepted the 
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proffered goblet. Apparently, extreme fear 
had bewildered his faculties, for, instead of 
&dvancing to the foot of the throne, he 
turned short round and stumbled confusedly 
across the dormitory to where Postlethwaite 
was sitting on the rail of his bed, and en. 
deavoured to force the Pür Al Kali upon him. 
He was speedily admonished, and set in the 
way he should go, by the pursuing lictors. 
Then, seeming to gather courage from 
desperation, he at lengthyfaced the captain. 
and knelt before him with a beaker in either 
hand. 

Our chief graciously bent towards the 
suppliant, accepted the left-hand goblet, and 
raised it on high in mute salutation, humbly 
imitated by René. At the same moment a 
smile of strange exultation seemed to dawn 
on the attentive faces around. 

Somebody. unknown, choked in his pillow. 
From excess of emotion, perhaps. 

„Salaam!“ exclaimed the captain, and 
they quaffed. And then was seen n strange 
and fearful spectacle. Scarcely had our 
beloved cap'en swallowed his share of the 
mystic cloudy fluid, when, as though seized 
with sudden madness, he cast the empty 
beaker from him, shattering it into a 
thousand fragments on the floor. His 
noble features were horribly distorted ; with 
blindly groping hands he seemed to seek 
some absent stay or help; anon he spluttered 
wildly. 

“Treachery! We are betrayed!” cried 
his alarmed followers, while Crickhowell 
hastened to the rescue of the chief. 

“Tt was true, zen!” observed Briant in 
tranquil comment. “Ze philtre have 
discover’ his guileful heart. O vonderíul 
beverage ! " 

He had tossed off his own portion of the 
Pûr Al Kali with manifest relish, and even 
smacked his lips—which was not surprising: 
for the drink prepared for the president on 
these occasions is composed of raspberry 
vinegar, slightly flavoured with peppermint, 
and is very delicious. Whereas the mixture 
in the candidate's glass is—& dead secret 
which is not to be revealed for worlds. 
Only I can assure you from personal 
experience that it is not nice, though quite 
harmless. 

" Young Froggy must have changed the 
goblets! " said Postlethwaite to me in an 
undertone. We all expected that the presi- 
dent on recovering would wreak а signal 
vengeance on the Frenchman for the auda- 
cious substitution of which he had been 
guilty. Grently to our astonishment, how- 
ever, Carclough, as soon as he had done 
coughing and spitting, contented himself 
with remarking that his draught had * gone 
the wrong way”; which of course was 
perfectly true, though not in the usual sense 
of the phrase. 

The remaining ceremonies of the Initia- 
tion were somewhnat abridged, for in consider- 
ation of his imperfect knowledge of English 
Briant was excused the usual pet speech of 
grateful thanks which is required of ordinary 
candidates; and a few minutes later he 
returned to his bed a fully qualified member 
of the Gang. 

* Recorders," said Carelough, as the French 
boy retired, “summon the next candidate.” 

“Austin Bentley Anstruther! ’’ read 
Crikey from the list in his hand. All eyes 
were turned towards the bed of the tall 
youth who had arrived that morning. His 
back was turned disrespectfully on the ргеѕ:- 
dent. and he was snoring in & way that wa: 
a little too artistic to be real. 

“Austin Bentley Anstruther!” repeate 
the recorder, observing that the candidate 
took no heed of his summons, “ advance to 
thé bar of the society and submit yourself 
to the high officials thereof ! " 

“Oh! shut your silly head and let me 


sleep!“ was the unexpected and most para- 
_ lysing response. 

“On pain of being dragged forth by the 
ruthless hands of the lictors ! " went on Crikey 
. in solemn tones. 

"Dragged—eh! Just try it, old Fifth of 
November ! " cried the rebel, ав he threw off 
all pretence of slumber and sat up in bed. 

And then for the first time we noticed what 
а powerful-looking fellow he was, with arms 
that seemed fit to hold a bull and a jaw 
that looked quite determined enough to do it. 

"Any two of you that like can try it!" 
he repeated in a crisp kind of manner. “Ог 
апу three, for that matter. You can come 
in a crowd! He glared round in the most 

hospitable manner possible, but no one, 

somehow. accepted the invitation. 

"Oh, I say, you know, this won't do!" 
said Postlethwaite major, in the farthest 
bed. If the chap won't take his gruel 
quietly he must be made, you know!” 

"All right, Squesky-voice! Come and 
make me, then!“ said the stranger. 

Ihe situation was distinctly embarrassing. 

Our two sturdy lictors were as bold as lions, 
and ready to fall in at a single word from the 
captain. But to take odds against a single 
man seemed impossible. 

It was now, at this supreme crisis, that 
the noble qualities of our beloved captain, 
and his eminent fitness for the exalted 

position which he occupies, shone forth in 
al their splendour. In another moment 
there would certainly have been bloodshed, 

"from one nose at least, if not more. Fortu- 

. nately, we had a man at the head of affairs. 
Gathering himself up in all his dignity, and 
most of the bedclothes, Carclough bent a 

terrible look upon the recalcitrant one, and 
demanded of him whether he still refused to 
obey the behest of the society. 

"I'll write it down for you, if you like,” 
said the insolent rebel. Give mea pencil ! " 
“He has lived too long. Give the slave 
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to the vultures!’’ croaked Crickhowell, who 
was sitting cross-legged, with his weird dark 
eyes intently fixed on Anstruther. 

Shut up, Crikey!” said the cap’en. “If 
I understand you rightly, Anstruther, you 
object to the ceremony of Initiation and 
decline to submit to it. Is that so? ” 


“That is so," answered the mutinecr. | 


* But if you think you can make me ——" 

„Recorder,“ said  Carclough sharply, 
"hand me your copy of the rules of the 
society!“ 

Crickhowell passed & thick roll of manu- 
script to his chief. It was closely written, 
and scored in numerous places with altera- 
tions and erasures. Noonebut the president 
and the recorder know our rules, for quite a 
number of new ones are made at each meet- 
ing, and some of them contradict each other 
flatly. However, that does not matter much, 
2 no one is allowed to contradict the presi- 

ent. 

% Rule 951,' " read Carclough in a slow and 
impressive voice. 

** Should any candidate, by reason of ex- 
treme delicacy of constitution or unusual 
timidity of temper be judged unfit to under- 
go the ordeal of the Initiation Ceremony, 
it shall be lawful for the President, at his 
discretion, to dispense with the said ceremony, 
and admit the candidate to full membership 
of the Society by inscribing his name upon 
ihe roll before witnesses; such inscription 
being held to be equivalent to initiation 
in the ordinary course.  Hereditary Grand 
Recorder Martin Crickhowell," commanded 
Carclough, as he finished, insert the name 
of Austin Bentley Anstruther on the roll of 
the society, appending to it the simple com- 
ment, Excused ! " 

“Stop a bit!" cried Anstruther impetu- 
ously. “ Do you mean to say that you've got 
the cheek to stick me down as delicate and 
timid, and excused on that account? Му 
word! If that’s what you think ——” 
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„Recorder!“ rang the stern voice of the 
president, “what is the next business in 
the agenda-paper ?" 

“But I tell you I won't have it!” said 
the indignant youth. ‘I refuse to be elected 
like that. I insist upon being initiated in 
the regular way. You shall see whether I’m 
timid or no. Do you suppose I’m afraid of 
your wretched old ceremonies? Bring me 
the branding-irons and ГИ stick them on 
myself. I'!l..—" 

But here again the president interposed 
and commanded silence; and then, in a few 
cutting sentences, informed the candidate 
that his protest came too late, and that he 
was already a member of the Gang and 
bound thereby to obedience. 

Everyone joined in here and supported 
Carclough's ruling, and after a while the new 
boy quieted down, though he still snorted а 
little at intervals and ejaculated “ Timid!” 
in a tone of withering scorn. The whole 
affair was a fine moral lesson, and immensely 
enhanced our president’s authority. 

It is only fair to say that the newcomer, 
though elected in this irregular manner, 
soon became a highly respected member of 
our body and a steady supporter of the chair. 
Curiously enough, Carclough and he were 
soon as great friends as if they had known 
each other for years. 
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рх March 16 most fish are out of season 
till June; but, notwithstanding this, 
the spring is the season in which fly-fishing 
сап be enjoyed in the greatest perfection. 

Before pas to this, the main part of 
our subject in this article, it will be well to 
point out that some very fair coarse fishing 
may be had during March and April among 
the roach, which are in good condition in 
most rivers until April 30—far more fit than 
the flabby things which may legally be taken 
everywhere in the latter part of July. You 
must not, however, take roach from the 
Thames after March 15, though they ure 
legally in season about a fortnight later on 
the Lea, and on some rivers and lakes even 
up to April 30. It is desirable to make sure 
before beginning as to the exact date of the 
close time on the river you fish. 

As full directions have recently been given 
for roach-fishing, I will only add that during 
the early spring it is well to use somewhat 
stouter tackle than in summer, and in many 
cases to give the preference to the Thames 
style of angling over that of the Lea; for 
the water is very liable to be in a flooded, or 
partially flooded, state; and the short rod 
and long line, with running tackle, is then 
generally more convenient to use, especially 
as you may find it well to fish with gentles, 
or even with а worm, and with somewhat 
heavy leads, in order to get your bait to the 
(ish quickly in a swift current. 

To guard against misunderstanding I will 
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add that, as the lawyers say, “ nothing in 
the foregoing is to be taken as implying " 
that coarse tackle should be used when fine 
will do. That is а general principle always 
applicable, and it is by keeping to it, among 
other things, that success in fishing is at- 
tained. 

Fine and far off was Francis Francis's 
maxim, and it may well be adopted, in the 
usual way, by all ; with the reservation that 
you should never be farther from the fish 
than is necessary to avoid attracting their 
attention. This may sometimes be two or 
three feet if you arelying on your belly over 
а deep hole, or thirty or forty yards if you 
are engaged in “ long-corking " from a boat, 
with the shoal of fish а long way down the 
stream. 

Many other coarse fish besides roach will 
be in good condition till quite the end of 
March, во you can continue your bottom- 
fishing, wherever it is lawful, fairly to that 
date ; making it а rule, however, that if you 
chance to get a fish far advanced in spawn 
you will return her gently to the water. 

Turning now to our chief spring quarry, the 
yellow trout, we need be under no anxiety 
as to finding her in spawn after March 1, 
though on some rivers the trout are not in 
very good condition till April, or even May. 

In all moorland regions, however, you will 
find the fish bright and gamesome early in 
March, and very much easier to persuade 
into your basket than they will be after 
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their education has been completed by their 
spring-term studies and experiences. 

Before explaining the methods of fly- 
fishing I will repeat briefly the advice given 
in previous years as to your equipment. 

The rod you can, of course, make for your- 
self if you like, by cutting a long willow wand. 
ard if you are at a distance from shops this 
is a good plan. 

Most boys will, I think, prefer to pay the 
very moderate sum for which a fly-rod can 
now be bought in any large town. Quite a 
serviceable rod may be had for 3s. or 4s., and 
a “split cane," of American make, for 6s. 
to 7s. This latter is very light and handy, 
and also pretty to look at, but it must not 
be expected to last more than one or two 
seasons. An  English-made split cane, 
which is more durable, cannot be had for 
less than about three times this price, and it 
will be found a little heavier to use. Yet, 
if you can afford it, get one, or even, if funds 
are plentiful, a first-class rod, for which you 
may have to pay 2/. 28., or more. 

If you are fairly strong, perhaps а solid 
rod (greenheart by preference) may suit 
you, and 6s. to 106. should buy опе of these, 
which will last for. years. These rods are 
liable, however, to snap rather unaccount- 
ably. They can be easily repaired, if you 
know how to make a splice. This is done 
by cutting each broken part to a long flat 
point, and fitting these together: and after- 
wards binding them with strong thread, 
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aided by cobbler’s wax. This can be done, 
of course, at the river-side, and if no thread 
is available you can use a piece of your reel 
line. In this case scrape the side of your 
sections, so that they may be rough, or they 
will slip. 

Besides the rod, which may be a willow 
wand, the only things really necessary for a 
fly-fisher are the line, and the hook on which 
the fly is dressed. А dozen yards of fine 
silk line will answer for the upper part of the 
line, but à yard or two of fine gut is most 
desirable next the hook. All this can be had 
for ls. or ls. 6d. ; and I have taken many 
fish with iust such tackle, when unprovided 
with anything better. This was, however, on 
ап Italian lake, where the fish were probably 
less shy than our highly educated trout and 
grayling, 

For England the equipment should cer- 
tainly be more complete. Prices will vary 
in different places ; but, taking London prices 
as our standard, a rod, either American split 


cane or greenheart, can be had as before 
mentioned (say 75.) A winch (check) for 
3s.. thirty yards dressed line, За. 9d.; half 
a dozen fine casts, 3s. ; two dozen flies, 3s. 
This keeps the whole cost just under 20s. ; 
but something must be allowed for renewals 
and additional flies, which latter should 
always be bought from a dealer near to the 
river you fish, unless you are perfectly 
familiar with the locality yourself. 

If your funds permit vou to exceed 20s., 
by all means get a landing-net and a basket, 
thougb you will have little use for either of 
these until you have acquired considerable 
skill in your art. Any little fish you may 
happen to hook can be promptly jerked out, 
and should probably be returned to grow. 
Anyhow, they will not bulge your pockets 
much. А fly-book will also be very useful, 
and perhaps should be included among the 
necessaries, аз vou are very liable to lose 
vour flies, or casts, if you keep then in your 
ordinary pocket-book. 
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A fly-book can be had for 6d., or a good 
one for 2s. 6d. You will. of course, carry a 
pocket-knife—a boy would feel lost without 
one. and for an angler it is a necessity. 
Some waxed thread is also a very desirable 
companion. 

Waterproof boots are often useful, especi- 
ally in spring. In summer it is more com- 
fortable to wear canvas shoes, and wade 
when convenient. Your dress should be of 
a dark-grey or “sad” colour, as the old 
writers call it; and it may also be in what 
your sisters would call a “ sad state.“ Fish 
have a natural distrust of well-dressed 
people. 

It is now time to give a few practical hints 
as to how tu go to work. We will suppose 
you are about to fish a moorland stream, 
slightly ecioured from recent rains, and con- 
taining chiefly small trout (1 oz. to 3 oz.). 

Under these conditions it is better, at 
least for а beginner, to fish down stream 
rather than up, though the latter is always 


the more artistic style. Therefore aim to 
reach the stream as high up as you can. 

On getting within twenty yards, and 
while still out of sight of the fish, put your 
rod together, beginning with the top joint, 
and keeping the rings in a line with one 
another. When this has been firmly done, 
fix the winch on, and run the line through 
the rings, being careful not to miss one. Then 
loop the gut line (or “ collar ") to the loop 
in your reel line, and pull it out straight, 
and put it into the water to soak (if you have 
not done so before) while you look out your 
flies. You may find that March browns are 
on the water, and you should have at least 
half а dozen of these ready for use. Loop 
one of them on, and try to cast your line on 
the stream. If you find that you are par- 
ticula-ly awkward at doing this, and are eon- 
tinually catching your fly in trees and other 
inanimate objects, to say nothing of your 
own ears, then try for а while without a fly, 
fastening instead of it a little bit of white 


leather, or wool, on the end of the line, 
This you can, of course, do before you go to 
the river at all, and if convenient it is well 
to do so, that you may not be wasting time 
at the river-side. | 

You will however, probably find that if 
you have carefully watched a skilled angle 
while fishing, you will be able, after an hour 
or two, to execute a faint copy of his action, 
and to get your fly now and then on the 
water, somewhere near a little trout. If so, 
he will probably take it at once, and you 
should jerk him out апа put him back. 

In the unlikely event of hooking a fair. 
sized fish, say of 3 oz., do not try to pull 
him out at once, though this can be done by 
an expert, who will see that he docs not tum 
his head. Merely keep a tight line on hin, 
and wind in gradually, bringing him clo 
to the bank before lifting him from the water. 

If you have а net, put it deep into the 
water under him, inl then lift him ou 
quickly with it. The net is useful, not only 


to avoid breakage of your line, but to p 
the loss of fish which may occur from t 
hold giving. p 
Nevertheless a net is not worth carry 
for an expert on a moorland stream, for! 
wastes much time, and his bag 
heavier in the evening without it; K 
though half a dozen small fish may B 
come off, the time and trouble saved ле 
carrying a net wil enable him to 5 
perhaps five dozen instead of four. © 
It is not во with you at present ; ms 
if you have a net, carry it. You шау a 
be saved from an empty basket, for ! e 
hook two or three fair-sized fish in y 
outing you will do well. The dozens 
after much practice. As soon 88 dan 
cast well enough to select certain lb, rive 
which your fly shall fall, inatead of du | 
in general, give а preference to ed P 
hind stones and to sudden turns in the? 
and to little pools below waterfalls ; an we 
your fly sink a little sometimes ш 
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places, drawing it up rather slowly, and 
watching for fish following it. 

On your second attempt you may with 
advantage begin to use two flies at a time. 
To fix on the extra fly (called the “ bob), 
cut off most of the gut to which the fly is 
attached, leaving three or four inches ; after 
soaking the gut, make а small loop in this, 
and fix it toa knot in your gut line, two or 
three feet from the end fly. 

It will then stand out a little from the 
main line, and will be clearly visible to you 
while in the water, more so than the tail fly. 

You can also see when а fish takes it, 
whereas the end fly, being often a little under 
water, can be taken and spat out again with- 
out your knowledge. Ап experienced hand 
can generally guess when his end fly is taken 
by the motion of the line, and, if the line is 
taut, of course the fish can be felt ; but in 
eddies the line cannot always be kept taut, 
even when you are, as at present, fishing 
down stream. 

With regard to the flies best to use, the 
list for spring is sort. March brown.“ or 
in Scotland its brother, Greenwell's glory," 
“blue dun," or in Devon its cousin, blue 
upright"; the coachman” for evening, 
the red palmer” and the “soldier palmer,” 
for coloured water, and the “black gnat," 
complete the general list. The olive dun 
and the “ red and grey quill gnats ” for Hants 
and Kent, the coch y bondu ” for’ Wales 
and Cornwall and the green insect and 
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the “bloas” for Yorkshire, may be men- 
tioned ; but the local fly-dealer should always 
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* Everything comes to him who waits." 
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be consulted and some flies bought of him, 
that being only fair. 
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* spring sunshine makes naturalists of 
un all, and to me the pursuit of butter- 
flies and moths has always added a lasting 
and delightful intereat to the country. Un- 
fortunately, in the springtime we have many 
expenses. "There are new cricket bats to be 
bought, new climbing-irons wanted, club 
subscriptions to be paid, and thus a great 
man have little money to spare for 
the butterflies, and look ruefully, as I have 
often done, down the dealers’ liste, and per- 
haps decide (as I never did) to give up the 
hobby on account of its expense. For their 
benefit I have put together these notes on 
the way to make oneself an excellent outfit 
at the least possible cost. 
In regard to the net, the first and most 
important of the naturalist's apparatus, we 
cannot improve much on the familiar green 
gauze bag. The material of which it is 
made costs a shilling a yard, which quantity 
is just about enough to make а good net. 
Have the bottom square, with rounded 
corners—never pointed, as in that case any 
bntterfly caught is sure to get crushed down 
into the angle and Кн spoiled before 
it can be got out. The stick to keep open 
the mouth of the net ought to be cane, 
though aay flexible wand a little thicker 
than & lead pencil cut from a nut or willow 
tree wil do practically as well. The tin 
Y -piece to take the ends and unite them to 
the stick will cost 2d. As no doubt you will 
be able to provide some sort of straight 
handle, which is the only other thing re- 
quired, we need not allow anything for it 
in the bill." 
In the important matter of store boxes 
t economy becomes possible. For а 
10 in. by 14 in. box at the dealer's we should 
have to pay 4s., while an excellent one, if 
not quite so smart, can be made for 6d. Get 
a friendly greengrocer to let you have two 
empty Tangerine-orange-boxee, but be sure 
to ask for those in which the delicate little 
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By E. Lester ARNOLD. 


Moorish fruit has been packed, as the 
ordinary orange-box is quite unsuited to our 
purpose. My greengrocer leta me have these 
for nothing, and if yours won’t, don’t deal 
with hiin any more. 

Put two of these boxes together, minus 
their lids, and you will find they represent 
а capital store box. Glue, or fasten with 
very small brads, a thin strip of wood inside 
one box, but rising half an inch above the 
edge, such as ordinary store boxes have, to 
prevent the two sides swaying about, and 
then hinge them together by gluing on a 
strip of broad strong tape, leather, or almost 
anything of the kind you have handy. Two 
brass hinges, of course, are better, but as we 
are going in for rigid economy, I will not 
insist upon them. 

Now comes the question of something for 
the top and bottom of the box into which 
the pins may be stuck securely. Time was 
when our only alternatives were expensive 
sheet cork, or “ peat plates," cheaper but 
unsatisfactory. Lately a material called 
cork carpet has been invented for covering 
floors, and does splendidly for our purpose. 
It is thick, smooth, soft, and can be cut to 
fit & box or cabinet drawer without joins of 
any kind. А little bit, thrown over from а 
passing steamer and picked up on a York- 
shire sea-beach, first led me to discover its 
entomological excellences. Your naturalist 
will charge you 6d. per square foot, but any 
upholsterer will supply the same quantity at 
34d., and two square feet for 7d. will give 
you plenty for vour outfit, and some to 
spare. Cut two nicely fitting pieces for top 
and bottom of your store box ; fasten them 
in with a few dabs of glue, then paper. Thin 
brown or coloured paper, well soaked with 
good paste, will make the outside very 
neat. 

First-class pocket boxes to take afield 
with vou сап be made out of empty tin 
cigarette boxes with hinged lids. А tobac- 


conist or smoking friend will probably give 
you several for the asking. The size holding 
fortv-five or fiftv cigarettes is the best. 
Make two holes in the bottom with а nail 
or old gimlet; cut a piece of cork carpet 
to fit, and fasten in with two brass paper- 
fasteners, the points coming up through the 
cork and clenched ins ide the box if outside 
they would tear your pockets. Don't paper 
this box, but thoronghly damp the cork 
before you go for a long hot day's work in 
the summer, and then your captures will 
come home fit to set, instead of being already 
half dry and brittle. 

Pins I cannot cheapen for you. We must 
have half an ounce of mixed length white 
pins, which will cost 6d. 

Have nothing to do with the old-fashioned 
“ English " setting-boards. The Continental 
stvle is now always used by good collectors. 
They can be very easily made out of hits of 
your invaluable cork carpet and strips of 
the unused lid of an orange-box. I advise 
& boy to buy one as а model, and ií after 
looking at it he does not see at once how 
easily he can make more like it, I could not 
impress the fact on him in half а column of 
print. 

N. B. — Before setting, pin your insects 
with great care, the pin entering exactly at 
the top of the thorax, coming out between 
a pair of legs below, and being pushed 
through until the specimen is nearer to the 
head of the pin than the point. These few 
things are enough to keep you busy all the 
summer, and the bill will stand thus: 


в. d. 
Gauze for net, 1 yard 1 0 
TinY . à А r р 0 2 
T wo square feet of cork carpet 0 7 
Half an ounce of white pins . . 086 
Sample setting. board, 2 inches wide. 0 6 
Postage, say . j я Я . 03 

3 0 
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There are various other economies which 
ean be utilised without lessening the de. 
lights of butterfly and moth hunting. Thus 
an excellent and harmless killing-bottle for 
thick-bodied moths and beetles can be made 
of a smal pickle-bottle—the sort with a 
spring rubber stopper is best--with a handful 
of bruised laurel-leaves at the bottom, kept 
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down by a tightly fitting circle of cardboard. 
If, again, vou are going in for rearing cater- 
pillars, any number of first-class breeding 
cages can be manufactured thus: ЕШ а 
large flowerpot tightly with sandy earth. 
Push the thick ends of four hazel wands, 
about two feet long, into the earth, leaning 
them somewhat outwards as you do so, and 
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cover with o loose bag of игсеп gauze, which 
draws close with tape under the rim of the 
flowerpot. The making of all these things, 
and many others like them, has given me so 
much pleasure that I have continned to do 
so long after it ceased to be а mere question 
of pocket money, and I hope it may be the 
same with vou. 


THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SPORTS: 


NOTES 


Г point of age the Inter-University Athletic 

Sports rank next to the cricket and 
rowing matches. The athletic revival which 
came in with the sixties had gained so firm 
a footing at Oxford and Cambridge that in 
1861 athletic games, as they were then 
called, were instituted between the two seats 
of learning. This departure, it is true, met 
with a certain amount of ridicule at first, 
such competitions being voted as only fit 
for boys: but it soon died out. 

P. M. Thornton, M.P., was а moving spirit 
in arranging the first inter- varsity sports, 
and was the first secretary of Cambridge 
А.С. He represented his University in the 
quarter-mile and mile races. The Christ 
Church cricket-ground was selected as the 
scene of the first meeting, which was held on 
March 8, 1864. Eight events were contested 
—viz. hundred yards, quarter-mile, mile, 
steeplechase, high and broad jumps, two 
hurdle races of a hundred and twenty and 
two hundred yards respectively. The result 
was a draw, each side winning four events ; 
though some regard Cambridge as the winners 
by reason of their gaining seven second places. 
С. В. Lawes, the well-known sculptor, who 
also rowed in the Cambridge boat, won the 
mile for his University, while the present 
Lord Chief Justice (Lord Alverstone) was 
second in the two miles steeplechase. E. B. 
Michell, afterwards winner of the light, 
middle, and heavy-weight amateur boxing 
championship, and now an enthusiast for 
hawking, competed in both hurdle races. 

In the following vear the games were held 
at Fenner's Ground, Cambridge. To obvi- 
ate the chances of à draw, the number of 
events was increased to nine, and the pro- 
gramme was further altered by dropping the 
longer hurdle race and steeplechase, and 
substituting putting the weight and a two- 
mile race, while throwing the ericket-ball was 
added. The Earl of Chichester, then the 
Hon. F. G. Pelham, tied in the hundred and 
won the quarter for Cambridge. The Lord 
Chief Justice was in great form. winning both 
the mile and two miles for the same Uni- 
versitv, while the Earl of Jersey, for Oxford, 
was second in the mile, In the weight, the 
methods differing, Oxford using two hands 
and Cambridge one, the competitors putt in 
both styles, and the aggregate distance putt 
decided the event. Since this year the 
Cambridge style has always been used. The 
sports resulted in a win for the Light Blues 
by six events to three. 

In 1866 the Christ Church ground was 
again the scene of the contests. The cricket- 
ball was displaced by the hammer. The 
Earl of Chichester again won the quarter for 
Cambridge, while J. W. Laing secured the 
mile for Oxford and also tied for the three 
miles. Cambridge secured a victory by five 
and a-half events to three and a-half. 

In 1867 the desirability of holding the 
sports in London was apparent, and the 
Old Beaufort House ground was selected. 
C. N. Jackson, who for so many уеага has 
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EARLY DAYS AND 
By ax OLD РЕ. 


been treasurer of the Oxford A.C., won the 
hurdle race. This was the first year in 
which the meeting was decided on a cinder 
path. 

At the same venue, in the following year, 
Oxford won by five to four. C. E. Green, 
the Light Blue cricketer, competed in the 
high jump, and T. Batson, the Rugby foot- 
ball International, and now second master 
at Rossall, carried off the hammer. 

In 1869 the scene of the meeting was 
shifted to Lillie Bridge, where it remained 
until 1888. In 1870 J. G. Wilson is credited 
with winning the hundred in ten seconds, 
which has never been equalled in these 
sports. J. H. Ormsby, who rowed in the 
Oxford boat of 72 and '73, won the long 
jump. J. H. Gurnev tied for the high jump, 
which he also won the three following vears. 
R. H. Benson secured the mile for Oxford, 
who won by the largest margin on record — 
viz. seven and a-half events to one and 
a-half. 

In 1873 the late C. J. Ottaway, who also 
represented Oxford at cricket, Association 
football, tennis, and racquets, competed in 
the hundred yards. M. G. Glazebrook, the 
headmaster of Clifton, tied for second place 
in the hundred in 1874, and won the high 
jump the following year. In the former 
year G. Н. Hales, the great hammer thrower, 
first appeared. He won the event four years 
in succession, his best performance being 
138 ft. 3in. in 1876. In the latter year, 
M. Shearman, k. C., won the hundred, and 
M. J. Brooks the high and long jump, the 
former with the record leap of 6 ft. 21 in. 
Both men also represented Oxford in Rugby. 
The Hon. A. Lyttelton. the new Colonial 
Secretary, was the Cambridge second string 
for the hammer. From 1873 to 1876 Oxford 
won four years in succession, as did Cam- 
bridge from 1877 to 1880. 

In 1879 B. R. Wise, the Attorney-General 
of New South Wales, who visited this country 
last year, won the mile for Oxford—a per- 
formance he repeated the following vear. 
At this time Cambridge had a great athlete 
in R. H. Macaulay, who won the high jump 
two years and the quarter three. 

In 1880 Sir S. B. Crosslev, the new Pay- 
master-General, ran second for the hundred, 
while the following year F. R. Benson 
(Oxford) carried off the three miles race 
after a splendid struggle with W. W, Hough. 
W. Lawrence, of the same University, won 
both the weight and hammer, the latter 
missile he threw 120 ft. with one arm. 

In 1882 and '83 Cambridge won by five to 
four and six to three respectively. In the 
hurdle race they were represented by the 
famous Scottish football player. A. R. Don 
Wauchope, whom we were glad to see 
at the last Scotch International match. 
The herculean J. H. Ware first appeared for 
Oxford in 1883, and carried off the weight 
four years in succession, achieving & record 
for that event of 39 ft. 1 in. in 1886, which 
stood until 1902. Another famous athlete, 


FAMOUS COMPETITORS. 


A. G. Grant- Asher, a triple blue, won the long 
jump in 1885. In the following year that 
grand runner, H. C. Tindall, secured both the 
hundred and quarter for Cambridge; the 
same year F. J. K. Cross gained the mile for 
Oxford, achieving & like success the three 
following meetings. The scene of the соп. 
tests was shifted to Queen's Club in 1888. 
where they have since remained. Another 
famous Oxford runner, W. Pollock Hill, 
carried off both the mile and three miles in 
1890. H. Le Fleming (Cambridge) won 
both the high jump and hurdles in 1891 and 
92. About the same period W. E. Lutyens 
was all-powerful in the mile and F. S. Horan 
in the three miles That versatile athlete 
and well-known writer on sport, C. B. Fry, 
placed the long jump to the credit of Oxford 
in 1892 and two following years. 

In 1898 Oxford secured an easy victory 
by seven events to two. · Тһе following year 
a half-mile race was included for the first 
time. A draw of five events each resulted. 
Oxford won again in 1900—a success they 
repeated in 1901 and 1902. Last year 
Cambridge obtained a brilliant victory, 
winning eight events to two. The perform: 
ance of G. Н. Garnier, in doing the hurdles 
on the sodden turf in sixteen seconds, B 
worthy of note. The Prince and Princes 
of Wales graced the sports with their pre 
sence. The following is a list of record per 
formances in each event: Hundred yards. 
10 sec., J. G. Wilson (Oxford), 1870; quarter 
mile, 492 sec., W. Fitzherbert (Cambridge), 
1896; mile, 4 min. 194 sec., W. E. Lutyens 
(Cambridge), 1894; three miles, 14 min. 4 
sec., F. S. Horan (Cambridge), 1893; high 
jump. 6 ft. 91 in., W. J. Brooks (Oxford! 
1876 ; long jump, 23 ft. 5 in., C. В. Fry 
(Oxford), 1892; weight, 43 ft. 10 in., V. 
W. Coe (Oxford), 1886; hammer, 138 fl. 
3 in., G. H. Hales (Cambridge), 1876; hurdles. 
16 see., on four occasions, half-mile, 1 nun. 
582 sec., H. E. Graham (Cambridge), 1900. 
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A GLOWING TRIBUTE. 


A Dungl IN reader sends us the following: 


* Dreathes there a boy with soul 80 dead, 

Who never to himself has said, 

The *B.O.P.' for me, 
Whose heart has ne'er within bim burned, 
As o'er its pages he hath turned, 

Eazer to read and see. 
If such there breathes, go, mark him well, 
In him no manly thoughts can dwell. 
High tho’ his title, proud his name, 
To manliness he has no claim. 
Despite his pedigree or pelf, 
The boy who, lost to all but self. 
Thinks but of pleasure, ease, and gain, 
No worthy thoughts can entertaiD. 
Who cares not for the ‘B.O.P.’ 
May never hope a man to be.” — 
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FUNNY FACES AT THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 
Bv T. E. DoNNISON. 


PART II. 


i i he flatter- 
i i ica 12, and 13, we shall observe the favourite round their homes, thus to escape the 
p ns u d is cis form of caricature to be an elaborate de- ing attentions of such unpleasant visitors. 


: hei t with 
; nee ар velopment of lips and teeth. Whether their efforts would have met wi 
"m CECE s sae dens "n ingenious native of the Solomon success, had such imaginary enemies in reality 
a ки бош: the" Dark Continent, says m a existed, is quite another matter; but that the 
0ї B , , . | 


Islands, New Guinea, has given us a dried 
human head, painted and bewigged, to suit 
the tastes and fashions of his times, as we 
see it here, in fig. 14. But the fun-loving 


Fic. 18. 


as plainly as in words, '' This fellow is a 
donkey." | 
"The cunning designer of fig. 8 was a native 
of Ceylon, and doubtless caused merriment 
among his contemporaries. The wide grin, 


cleverness of these far-off workers calls for 
and deserves our unqualified admiration 
admits of no doubt, and assuredly must 
receive it from all who have had the oppor- 
tunity of criticising it at the British Museum. 


[THE END.] 


Рта. 10, — 0 0. 


inhabitants of this distant land appear to 
have exceeded other nations in their admira- 
tion of laughable subjects; and, not content OUR NOTE BOOK, 


OUR ' DESCRIPTIVE 
COMPETITIONS." 


۰ 

SEVERAL new renders have written lately asking 
whether we could not print, as a sort of guide to them, 
the contribution of one of the prizewinners in опг 
monthly “ Descriptive Competitions." They point out 
that we sometimes reproduce the work of com petitors 
in the “ Sketching subjects," and urge that * just for 
once" we might act in the same way with the literary 
branch. In reply, we print the * Description " that 
gains the prize in the “Ploughing” subject, the 
result of the adjudication in which will be published 
in due course. Here it is: 


the prominent beak, and the somewhat grue- 
some headgear of hooded snakes” are the 
work of a genius, 

From a remote region called ‘‘ The New 
Britain Archipelago” come some quaint 
specimens, as figs. 9 and 10 .conclusively 


FG. 11. Fic. 12. Еа. 13. PLOUGHING. 


THE spirit of Burns's purest poetry is deftly caught 


: i s è . o and materialised in this pleasant country scene. A 
with depicting their own species s grotesque bronzed ploughman guides two sturdy horses down the 
forms only, were in the habit o! furnishing field, and the plough goes deep into the grass, turning 


i -th i up the ruddy under-side of the rich green carpet which 
0 5 ое 1 ornaments, Nature has laid upon the earth. Behind the plough 
such ав that presen in ng. 19. the crows come daringly, like camp-followers in the 
wake of an army, eager to snatch the loot which thé 
knife leaves at their mercy. The blue sky is dappled 
with white clouds, and a stiff breeze flutters the thick 
manes of the horses. The green of the grass and the 
soberer tints of the fallow ground are cleverly con- 
trasted, and the whole picture brings subtly to the 
senses the smell of the good red earth and the re- 
juvenating odours of Spring. 

R. A. Н. GOODYEAR. 


‚> 


BAND OF HOPE REQUISITES, 
WE have received from the United Kingdom Band 


show, suggesting, without undue exaggera- Fra. 14. of Hope Union specimens of tbe various aids to Band 
ti our old friend the pantaloon or buffoon of Hope work issued from the Depot, 60 Old Bailey, 

10n, à : 2 : Я | : London, Ec. These include Temperance pictorial 
of the circus, as seen during our Christmas In most, if not in all instances, the primary postearde, How to Work a Competitive Examination,” 
holidays. motives of these original caricaturists have handbooks for examinations. certiticates of merit, 


Java is responsible, too, for some ex- been prompted by a desire to propitiate or celuloid badges, ete. etc. Any of our readers interested 


; : e or engaged іп Band of Hope work would do well to 
tremely funny faces. If we notice figs. 11, humour the “ evil spirits " supposed to hover &pply totale Union for a ا‎ al 
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‘“HAZELL’S ANNUAL FOR 1904." 


T urs well-known handbook, now in its nineteenth year 
of publication, is once more issued, and forms a most 
valuable record of the leading events of 1203. Amongst 
the special new features in the 1904 edition ıs а very 
full index. A copy of the “ Annual” would prove most 
useful in the library of all schools that would be 
‘thoroughly up to date. It is published by Hazell, 
Watson & Viney, Lim., 52 Long Acre, W.C. 


ые 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


Р. C. F. writes from Newtown : “ My eldest brother 
commenced the *B.O.P. with No. 1, and then my 


second brother and myself have continued until the 
present time.” 

A St. Osyth subscriber writes: “I am an invalid, 
caused through a severe chill, and with very little 
hope of getting much stronger. When the weather i8 
fine my brotber takes me for sails in the boat I built 
from instructions in the ‘B.O.P?’ I also built a canoe 


from directions in volume twenty-three, а this my 
sister now has." 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


А CURATE escorting а girl up the road— 

She was fair and he loved her sweet talk— 

Came, quite unexpectedly, on & great toad 
Going leisurely out for a walk. 


Now, the toad was dressed up in his choicest of suits, 
And was priding himself on the fact ; 

He'd a smile on his face like the shine on your boots, 
Just when they've been thoroughly black'd. 


His pilot-cloth coat was all warty and brown— 
Which is just what the toad-folk call class — 
While his “bags " fitted perfectly ull the way down, 

And his waistcoat was smoother than glass. 


And he looked up, as much as to say, Who is this? 
Then the smile on his features grew wide, 

For he guessed that the young curate’s errand and his 
Would most probably both coincide, 


For he too was going to court a sweetheart 
Who lived some three hedges away ; 

He had told her his love, and had vowed for his part 
That he'd care for her ever and aye. 


He was dreaming just then of the cottage he'd build, 
When she had become his sweet wife; 

And of how her heart's wishes should all be fulfilled, 
For he loved her far dearer than life. 


But, alas! for his dreams, he was seized by the back, 
And his smiles turned to sad tears of grief; 

He was lifted up bodily, just like a sack, 
And tied in a white handkerchief. 


"Twas the curate who ruthlessly picked up the toad, 
Because the girl's aunt, careful dame! 

Wished for one in her garden adjoining the road, 
To attend to the slugs in the same. 


The toad, of course, did not at all understand 
Why he was thus carried about, 

So he awkwardly stretched out his cold, flabby hand 
And felt for some way to get out. 


But his efforts were vain. He was taken away 
And gently dropped over the gate, 

Down into the garden, where, till the next day, 
He lay and lamented his fate. 


And now in that garden so lovely and drear, 
The poor toad goes wandering round, 


With his hand on his heart, as he sighs for his dear, 


And his tears falling fast on the ground. 


But if fickle Fortune on toads in so rough, 
Unto men sbe is quite as unkind, 

For a train carried off the sweet girl, with a puff, 
And left the poor curate behind. 


As he goes on his rounds, as he lies in his bed, 
His face is as sad as a leech: 


For she did not say Yes, when he asked her to wed, 


And now she is out of his reach. 


Still. toads or young men must not die of despair, 
But console their вай hearts with this thought : 
There are toalies as fine and sweet damsels as fair 

Iu the world yet, as e'er bave been caught. 


CLEVELAND. 
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NOTICR TO CoNTRIBUTORR.— All manuscripts intended 


for the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, B.C., «nd must have the 
name and address uf the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter THK ‘TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care із taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is зо great that а considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
síderation arrives. 


Payment for accepted manuscripts is made оп publication 


of the monthly part containing them. The receipt. con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts (o the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discere- 
tion, to publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on their own account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenever any special value ts put upon 
a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 
when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 
пізеа. 


To CORRERPONDENTS. — Replies to correspondents are 


not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 


Replies on all questions of any general interest are gíven 


in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 
before several uveks after receipt of letter. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ B.O.P.," at 
the new address 4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters 
sent to private addresses of members of the staff are 
not answered. 


C. TuRNoR.—Home Cricket costs eight shillings, and 
can be obtained of F. Н. Ayres, Aldersgate Street, E.C. 


BASHFUI.—I. Think leas of yourself and more of 
what is being said to you. 2. It depends on what is 
available, the “real” of one district being different 
from that of another. In tbe Dublin Botanical 
Gardens the plant so-called is of a different species 
from that sold outside in the streets. The shamrock 
worn by the soldiers on St. Patrick's Day is generally 
Medicago lupulina, that of the heralds is Oxalis 
acetosella. 


О. E. Joxgs.— Sir Ludar” was written by Talbot 
Reed, and is published as a book by Sampson Low & 
Co., St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane. 


C. M. and T. W. GILLE8PIE.—The address of Hobbies, 
Limited, is 12B Paternoster Square, E.C., but there 
are several branches. See advertisement in wrapper 
of our monthly part. 


NAVAL (К. 8. L.).—You are too old for the Navy. 
For tbe Army, apply to the Secretary for War, who 
will send you printed particulars ав to obtaining & 
commission, through the military colleges, or direct, 
or through the Militia, whichever is the way you 
intend. The examinations are not easy. 


FATHER.—Try Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand. 
We have no means of finding out the other firm, as 
it is go long ago. The one at Croydon is not now in 
business. 


SHoTT and BREVIKR.—1. Because gutta-percha is as hard 
as wood. it is notindiarubber, but comes from quite 
a different source. 9. The certificate was posted to 
the addreas given at the same time as the others, but 
asall do not acknowledge the receipt, we have no 
means of knowing whether all arrive. Yours, how- 
ever, is the first intimation we have had that any 
have miscarried. 


T. H. B. and Е. SurrH.—There is а sixpenny book on 
Dumb-bells by Lord, published by Percy Lund & 
Co. of 3 Amen Corner, Paternoster Row. Allthe 
cheap books on athletics, indoor or outdoor, can be 
had of Edmund Seale, 10 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate 
Cireus, where you can see a large assortment in the 
window. Our best illustrated articles on-Dumb-bells 
and Indian Clubs were reprinted in our “ Indoor 
Games," which is now out of print, but obtainable 
таш You might get a copy at Kiek's In Ivy 

ne. 


R. B. STARFORD.—See our article on Nelson's Signal at 
Trafalgar in our eighth volume; it is illustratel 
with a coloured plate. Your idea is impossible unless 
you do it in eight detachments, one for each word. 


B. L Roprr.—l. A caravel was a small vessel, the rig 
of which differed according to locality. The word 
is merely the diminutive of Caraba, a sbip, and is 
known in every language in the Mediterranean. 
9. We do not know the meaning of the sentence, 
which seems to be much too long for a family motto. 


W. M. (Forest Gute). Delighted to receive your letter. 
We are always glad to hear from our readers. 


Axxiors (Grantham).—We cannot repeat in thes 
pages for the sake of new readers, however anxious 
to obtain special pieces, That would manifestly be 
most unfair to the older readers who preserve the 
copies. But vou will find what you want in oar 
“ Boy’s Own Reciter,” a book that all B. O. P. it 
should try to possess. It is published at 2з. 64. 


New Boy (Hackney).—Everytbing in ite d 
Football is now over, and cricket is about to dema : 
all the space we can give to it. We have d 


splendid articles in hand by well-known 
the king of summer sports. 

Bap HABITS (G. B. Montreal). Read back Dow. 
in which Dr. Gordon Stables and we are constan") 


giving good advice. We warn you to reform, im^ 
don’t wish to be ruined for this world and the n 
See a doctor. 
W. F. (Fulham). 
article on Pushball, 
back. 
e ü 
J. W. M. (Woodstock, Ontario).—1. Very likely. 
Y es, 


We have already given an illustrated 
with the rules of play. 
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х Sence of twenty-six ; and if the French ships 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. H. FiTCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
(illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VIII. —THE MISSING ADMIRAL. 


NE of the earliest errands of the Hiron- 
delle, as a despatch-boat, was of great 
urgency. When the Spanish fleet entered 
the Mediterranean the British ships were 
scattered on blockade ог patrol duty outside 
a dozen ports, and were in danger of being 
destroyed in detail. Jervis found it neces- 
Sary to concentrate quickly. Nelson, who, 
with a small squadron, was cruising off 
Genoa, was within easy call ; but Mann, who, 
with seven ships, was keeping watch outside 
Carthagena, ran the risk of being cut off. 
He had been warned early, however, and had 
joined the fleet off Toulon; but he foolishly 
brought up his ships short of provisions, and 
Jervis sent him back to Gibraltar for sup- 
Plies, with orders to rejoin with the utmost 
despatch. 

The days went by ; the Spaniards and the 
French were concentrating, but there was no 
sign or word from Mann, and Jervis grew 
fretfully impatient. With fifteen ships he 
might any morning find himself in the pre- 


in Toulon were added to the Spaniards, this 
would make a combined fleet of thirty-eight 
line-of-battle ships. Mann ought to be 
here,” Jervis wrote, on October 10, “ if he 
does not deliherate too much. Mann was 
physically as brave as any forecastle Jack in 
the fleet ; but whether he possessed the rarer 
Courage required for a great decision was 
unknown. Jervis, the shrewdest of men, had 
guessed that flaw in Mann's temper—the fatal 
tendency to °“ deliberate too much." But 
great events were plainly at hand. Jervis 
had the gravest reasons for anxiety ; and 
Gaunt was despatched under all sail in search 
of the much-deliberating Mann. 

The whole Spanish fleet by this is in the 
Mediterranean," said the admiral to Gaunt, 
when giving him his orders. The divisions 
in Cadiz and Carthagena have been picked up, 
or wil be, and it is most important that 
Admiral Mann joins me. Carry on with 
every inch of canvas. Go south of Minorca, 
if you like, to keep clear of the Spanish 

-deckers. You may pick up the rear- 
admiral on that course ; and, if so, tell him 
to run through the Straits of Bonifacio. 
But time is worth more than gold ; so lose 
none. Keep your eyes open for the Spani- 
ards, so as togive Mannthe latest information 


„ov are impertinent, sir!" y 
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of their whereabouts. Tell Mann," he 
said, rising from his chair with a gesture of 
anger—then he hesitated and paused. He 
was plainly about to say something em- 
phatic ; but contented himself by adding : 

© You will render a great service by bring- 
ing up Rear- Admiral Mann.” 

Gaunt read his admiral’s unspoken thought, 
and his quick brain grasped the whole situa- 
tion. If, with one-third of his force missing, 
Jervis had to meet the whole Spanish force, 
with the French ships from Toulon added, 
there might happen a great disaster to Eng- 
land. 

“I may have to draw off from Toulon,” 
were the admiral's final words, '* but I shall 
hang on at Corsica ; and if Mann joins—árhen 
Mann joins,” he corrected limself—“ ГИ 
tackle both Spaniards and Frenchmen. But 
Mann must come ар!” | 

The wind blew freshlv from the south-east 
as the Hirondelle leaned to it, with every inch 
of canvas spread. It grew stronger still 
every moment, while the brig ran on. Gaunt 
was a daring seaman, and the gallant little 
craft had never been so fiercely driven before. 
"he lay down to the gale till the lee gunwale 
was under water, and the rushing foam was 
half-way up the sloping deck. The keen 
winds sang in the ratlines ; the stinging spray 
from the sharp cutwater drove incessantly 
along the whole deck. The masts bent like 
whipsticks, 

If the stays are not sound,” said Fraser 
to Gaunt—*' and French ropes are not usually 
good—the masts will be whipped out of her.“ 

Well.“ replied Gaunt, '* we've got to take 
the risk. The Hirondelle must travel.” 

Yet he knew over-rashness might mean 
fatal delay, and he watched the hard-driven 
craft with the vigilant eye of a good seaman. 
Night came on with steadily rising wind, and 
still Gaunt held on. The brig proved her- 
self a magnificent sea. boat: but the fury with 
which she was driven strained every plank 
in her hull. 

By noon on the second day the Hirondelle, 
still carrying the strony south-east gale with 
her, was off Carthagena ; and as she opened 
the port the great Spanish two-deckers were 
crowding out, rolling—or, rather, wallowing 
—in the heavy sea. They were clumsily 
handled, and were making very bad weather 
of it. One huge battleship was taken aback 
as soon as she was clear of the port, and was 
stil!“ in irons " when the Hirondelle had run 
out of sight of her. The salts on the Hiron- 
delle’s weather bulwarks watched with grim 
relish the spectacle of the Spanish ships, at 
all angles with each other, tumbling in the 
rough seas. 

‘* Jack Spaniard will have a rough time of 
it.“ said Johnson to his chum Peters, as they 
looked through the spray-tilled air at the 
black, tumbling hulls. 

'* They'll have a worse time of it when Old 
Jack talks to 'em ! " was Peters’s comment. 
“ Old Jack,” in the vernacular of the fore- 
castle, being Admiral Sir John Jervia. 

The Hirondelle drove on, with the keenest 


look-outs perched aloft searching the skyline ' 


for the leaning topsails of the missing 
squadron ; but there was no sign of Mann: 
no glimpse of the stems of the British 
seventy-fours fighting their way eastward 
against sea and gale to rejoin the admiral, 
and Gaunt's heart grew heavier every hour. 

Gibraltar was reached, but the bay, at a 
glance, was seen to be empty. Gaunt ran 
in for news, and the brig lay-to while he 
pulled ashore. His brow was black with 
care and anger as he sprang on the deck when 
returning and gave the order to fill and run 
on through the Straits. 

t Yes," he told Fraser. Mann, with seven 
line-of-battle ships, ran into the bay on 
October 3, with the whole Spanish fleet 
lumbering after him in pursuit.” The 
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Spaniards could not attack Mann under the 
guns of Gibraltar, and they had gone east to 
pick up the detachment at Carthagena ; but 
Mann himself, Gaunt found, had gone not 
east. but west! It was the gossip of the 
Mole that he had called a council of war, and 
had, on its advice, abandoned his admiral 
and sailed for Spithead. At the latest news 
he was cruising off 5t. Vincent. | 

Mann was, no doubt, in a trving position. 
Was he to follow the Spaniards, pursuing his 
pursuers, whose fleet would be raised by the 
ships from Carthagena to twenty-six sail ot 
theline * That wascertainly not'* prudent" 
strategy! But © prudence” is sometimes а 
blunder: it is sometimes even а baseness ! 
Jervis, with only fifteen ships, was left un- 
supported in a sea in which rode an enemy's 
fleet of thirty-eight line-of-battle ships. 

Mann's nerve had once before failed badly. 
In August he was hanging off Cadiz with 
orders to watch the French squadron lving 
there; but às soon аз he knew the Spanish 
fleet was at sea he had abandoned his post. 
* He should not have quitted his position 
before Cadiz," wrote Jervis, °° till he saw the 
combined fleet under sail. . . . But if I were 
to tell him so he would die instantly!” 
When he ran into Gibraltar Mann found him- 
self once more in a cruel position. Duty and 
honour required him at all risks to rejoin 
Jervis off Toulon; but the great Spanish 
fleet lay rolling over leagues of sea some- 
where within the Straits, betwixt the too 
anxious- minded Mann and his admiral. 
Then he turned the bowsprit of his ship 
west instead of east, and thus made the evil 
choice which blighted his name. | 

Gaunt drove eagerly on upon Mann's 
tracks, the light-heeled Hirondelle passing 
everything on its way ; and off Cape St. Vin- 
cent—on the very waters where four months 
later Jervis and Nelson were to crush the 
great fleet that so alarmed Mann, and win 
undying fame—Gaunt found the British 
squadron under easy sail. With the signal 
“ despatches for the admiral” flying, Gaunt 
ran on to the flagship, the Windsor Castle, 
a majestic three-decker, carrying ninety- 
eight guns, with castle-like poop, towering 
masts, and vast spread of yards, Gaunt 
quickly reached the quarterdeck of the flag- 
ship, reported himselt, and was informed the 
admiral would see him presently. 

Whilst he waited and fretted on the flag- 
ship's poop. the officer of the watch came up: 

" Why, Gaunt,” he cried, °° I thought you 
were in the West Indies." 

They were old chums, and the two young 
men clasped hands heartily. 

80 I was, Steele.“ answered Gaunt; 
** but I have been hunting your admiral.” 
And then the feeling which had burdened 
Gaunt so long broke out. What are you 
fellows doing on the wrong course, with your 
bowsprits towards England? You ought to 
be beating up with all sail set for Toulon 
instead of loitering here." 

“Ay, Gaunt,” answered Steele, dropping 
his voice; we know that weil enough. 
And if a vote were taken in the gunrooms 
we should be off Toulon to-day. Why, the 
very Jacks in the forecastle say the girls on 
the Hard at Portsmouth will jeer at them. 
But ° Anxious Bob'"—* Anxious Bob” 
being the title by which Rear-Admiral Sir 
Robert Mann was familiarly known through- 
out the fleet —'' has held a council of war. 
Now, in & council of war every man can 
auswer for himself, but he can't answer for 
the rest. I believe that each captain, if he 
had been alone, would have taken his ship. 
back to Toulon at all risks. Anxious Bob’ 
himself, if he had only been lieutenant of the 
watch instead of rear-admiral of the fleet, 
would have been as hot as anybody else to 
rejoin the admiral. But he had the squadron 
on his nerves ; and a council of war 


Here a smart reefer came up and reported 
that the rear-admiral would see Commander 
Gaunt. 

The rear-admiral was a distinguished look. 
ing man, with dark features and black hair 
frostily tipped with grey. "There were sensi. 
tive lines about his mouth, an aspect of care 
on his brow, a querulous, half-melancholy 
look in his eyes. ` 

** Well, sir," he said.“ you're lucky to get 
through the Gut without being snapped up 
by the Spaniards.” 

There is no Spaniard afloat, sir.“ Gaunt 
answered quietly, that could catch the 
Hirondelle." 

“ And is Sir John coming out after you?“ 
asked the rear-admiral, with the despatches 
lying still unopened before him. 

" No, sir. He is hanging on at San 
Fiorenzo, counting on your rejoining him." 

Mann frowned. then laughed uneasily ; but, 
without speaking, broke the seal of the 
packet lying on the table. 

Did you see anything of the Spaniards ?” 
he asked presently. 

es. sir. They were coming out of 
Carthagena, and were making a very unsea- 
manlike job of it. Our ships will sail round 
them." 

Did Sir John send any verbal message?!“ 

“I was to report anything I saw of the 
enemy, and to tell you he expected you 
every hour. As soon as you joined, he would 
try conclusions with French and Spanish 
both.” 

“ But he knows that De Langara is in the 
Mediterranean with nineteen ships of the 
line, and he will Lreak up all the blockades. 
and Brueys's great squadron in Toulon vill 
join him.” 

"Yes, Sir,“ said Gaunt quietly; "he 
knows all that. And,” he added, with de- 
signed bluntness, °“ that is why he is waiting 
for vou. He finds himself with two-thirds 
of his' fleet in front of an enemy's force о! 
thirty-eight ships of the line." 

Mann frowned. I need not discuss that 
with you, sir," he said loudly. 
go back to vour ship." 


you to the Spaniards,” he added more plea- 
santly, ** to send you into the Mediterranean 
avain with twenty-six Spanish line-of- battle 
ships on the other side of the Gut.” . 

'* But, sir, the //irondelle can slip through. 
urged Gaunt. “ And,” he added, with 4 
deeper ring in his voice. I would rather 
lay her bones and my own at the bottom 
of the Straits than fail Admiral Jervis 
He is facing terrible risks, and he wll 
want to know where one-third of his fie 
18. 

Mann's face grew black with anger. | 

“ You are impertinent, sir. A sailor n 
be willing to risk his own life; and if that 
were all, God knows,” he said, as he n 
hurriedly to and fro.“ I should be in t^ 
Mediterranean to-day." 

Then he turned and looked at De 
For а moment it was not the rear-admiri 
and a junior lieutenant confronting ¢* 
other, but simply two English seamen. " 

“It’s a little thing," Mann repeated 7 
give one's own life for England ; but [he ; 
to think of others. I must not fling uod 
squadron. And when the fleets of t А 
nations are threatening us, England 8 
to need every ship she has.” need 

“ But what about Sir John? ane 
Gaunt steadily. “ You may fling away 
admiral, sir.” 

“ Yes, yes; I know.” Then Mann ee 
out, 1 would rather be there than n 
You are lucky, Commander Gaunt, e | 
only your brig to be concerned about ; 


** You can he 

l th 

“ But is there no answer for the admiral 1” | »í 

“ You will not return to him. I wanta | : 
despatch-boat, and you will remain under | ùa 
my flag. It would be making a present ot | ta 


: must think of the squadron. I have no 
> right to take the ships in.“ 

Then he checked himself abruptly. 

“I need not discuss this with you, sir; 
| we are wandering into unnecessary realms. 
' Go back to your brig. You are not to return 

to the admiral. We bear up for Spithead in 
. the morning, and you will be required as а 
despatch- boat." 


THE EQUINE GOD: 
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Gaunt tried to veil the mutinous look that 
leaped into his eyes. To sail so tamely for 
England, and leave Sir John waiting in vain 
for his return; to turn his back on what he 
knew would be great events—never! But 
Mann might guess his intentions, and put 
him under arrest, and send another com- 
mander to the brig. So he saluted in re- 
spectful silence, and left the cabin. 
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But Mann was quick and observant; he 
had caught and read the sudden flash of pur- 
pose in the young seaman's eyes. 

`* I believe that young fellow will try to 
make a bolt for it," he said to himself, when 
Gaunt had left the cabin. Well," he added, 
with a sigh, ‘“ I envy him! Hanged if I 
wouldn't do it myself!“ 

( Го be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedawin Captive,” etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—HOW THE PABA DELIVERED HIS MASTER-STROKE. 


A COURIER was sent to apprise the paba 
that Tecalco was safe. As he ran 
through the plantations, and across the 
bridge, and along the recess he made known 
to the people the welcome news. Rejoicing 
in the success which had attended our arins, 
and excited beyond measure at the recovery 
of Tecalco, they flocked out to meet us ; be- 
fore we reached the plantations we could 
hear them ; they lined the road, shouting 
and chanting, blowing their conch-shells 
ind beating their atabals; and, when we 
nad passed, they fell in behind us and 
engthened out the disorderly procession. 

Аз we approached the bridge they made the 
*ces3 re-echo with their barbaric music. 
l'he sight of the paba waiting on the further 
ide of the bridge to receive the princess 
‘ompletely carried them away. The enthu- 
iasm was tremendous. Even when we had 
etired to enjoy a well-earned rest the people 
ould not be quieted. Far into the night, 
n the intervals of sleep, we were conscious 
f the boisterous merry-making that was 
oing forward in the open air. 

On the following day a great festival was 
eld in commemoration of our victory over 
he Aztecs. It began with the floral worship 
î the equine god, more elaborately carried 
irough, however, than any ceremonial I 
ad previously witnessed, and vastly enter- 
uning to the Englishmen who now beheld 

for the firat time. The two invalids came 
rward with their companions to watch the 
rocredings. The light sorrel steed, sud- 
‘nlv revealed to their curious gaze by the 
ithdrawal of the curtain, startled them 
id set them a-talking. So lifelike did it 
em as it fronted them upon its pedestal, 
ith the clear white star upon its forehead and 
: one white foot upraised, that they could 
arcely believe it to be the mere mummy of 
horse. They half expected to see it spring 
rward among the worshippers. The per- 
't stillness of the equine figure, with Hal’s 
surance that the life had gone out of it, 
rely convinced them that it was unreal. 
There! said Jack Stevens, when the 
rtain fell to again. The critter's agoin' 
o the stable for а feed o' maize-meal. He 
sarves it, too, for stannin' so still I 
iught he'd ha’ jumped—I did, for sure— 
en the ol' man flung the flowers around 

neck. How a ’orse o' his sperrit could 
n' so still through all that flummery do 
ıt me.” 

* And so it do me, Jack," responded Tom 
yee. It couldn't ha’ done it nohow if 
t screwed up ol’ yellow face of a priest 
In't ha’ put his magic on it. The thing’s 
sitched, I tell 'e. It’s onnatural for a 
rel to stan’ so still as that." 

\nd so they all thought, except Michael 
сое, until they heard the story of the 
ture of this Spanish steed and how it had 
n adopted as an Indian god. Hal told 
m the story, with many a pleasant witti- 


ciam, twitting them about the remarks they 
had made, as we reclined beneath the trees 
and partook together of & bountiful repast 
prepared for us by the grateful Acolhuans ; 
but he was careful to give the men no hint 
of the treasure stowed away in the carcass 
of the steed. That was yet his secret and 
mine. Nothing less than a calamity would 
it have been, and the ruin of all our hopes, 
if the men had once scented the treasure and 
become maddened by the desire to possess 
it. 

To get away successfully we were bound 
to act together, and that would have been 
Impossible with a part of the men scheming, 
and perhaps fighting, for the wealth that lay 
so near to their hands; and we were bound 
to cultivate the friendship of the Acolhuans. 
Any attempt to rob their god would involve 
the irretrievable loss of their goodwill. A 
suspicion even that we had an eye to their 
treasure, and that we should not shrink 
from a desecration of their deity to secure it, 
would be sufficient to cause them to hate us, 
and to seek our utter destruction. We felt 
that we might trust the sailing master, 
Michael Pascoe, and Billy Peters maybe; 
but we were by no means sure of the rest. 
In our uncertainty both Hal and I were 
persuaded that the safest courae as yet was 
to keep this secret entirely to ourselves. 

But there was no reason why we should 
not make known to them the other secret. 
The Aztec treasure might be considered fair 
spoil. The men were aware that we had 
found Tecalco in an underground chamber 
in the woods, but they had no idea of the 
wealth that was stored within it. I had 
carefully noted the place, and thought that 
I could easily find it again—and, if I failed 
to locate it, or Hal. there was Qualoc: he 
could guide us. Hal and I had talked the 
matter over, and decided that the men should 
share equally with us of the treasure we had 
found in this subterranean hiding- place; 
but we resolved to wait until the two who 
were yet invalided had fullv recovered their 
strength before we ventured on what might 
prove to be the perilous task of plundering 
the Aztecs of their valuable store. 

These two, of whom Tom Bryce was one— 
the other was called Nicholas Baragwanath, 
а man from Sennen Cove, very near to the 
Land’s End—made but a slow recovery ; 
and before they were well enough to join us 
in our projected attempt to bring away the 
treasure, the Aztecs were stirring again. 

Foiled in his purpose of using Tecalco as a 
means for coercing the Acolhuans into sub- 
mission to his designs, and the designs of the 
black priests of Huitzil, and chagrined at the 
defeat which the Aztecs had sustained by 
the help of the arms of the white men, Tetze. 
maxtli speedily assumed the offensive. 

He decided to storm the recess. He 
gathered his warriors together and called 
upon them to wipe out the disgrace of their 


defeat Ьу the capture of the stronghold of 
the Acolhuans. They could never hope to 
recover the favour of their terrible deity 
until the hearts of the white men were 
smoking on the sacrificial salver before a new 
image in a shrine freshly built and purified. 
Huitzil, through his priests, cried to them, 
his devoted worshippers, to avenge the dese- 
cration of his sacred presence, and to quench 
in blood the fire which the hated strangers 
had kindled on the summit of the teocalli. 
With words like these did Tetzemaxtli in- 
flame the fierce tempers of the Aztecs. By 
overwhelming force, and the suddenness and 
impetuosity of his attack, he thought he 
might achieve what he had failed to obtain 
by stratagem. The Aztecs greatly out- 
numbered the Acolhuans, and were much 
more warlike in spirit; and, but for our 
assistance, he might in time have captured 
the recess, and obliged them to acknowledge 
his claims. 

One morning, about a week after the re- 
covery of Tecalco, Hal and I took Michael 
Pascoe apart, and told him of the treasure 
we had found in the underground chamber. 
We passed up the rock-hewn stairway at our 
end of the recess to the top of the cliff, and 
lay down there among the bushes that spread 
backward from the lip of the barranca. The 
morning was clear, like most of the mornings 
in that sunny land, and we could see every 
detail of the plantations, and far away up the 
wooded heights beyond. In the long dis- 
tance eastward, above the mighty chain of 
mountains which there bounded the vision 
and seemed to shut in the whole world, the 
glistening whiteness of Orizaba rose into the 
blue air and drew the eyes toward it like а 
magnet again and again. Like some silent 
maiestic sentinel it seemed placed there by 
the great Creator to guard the entrance into 
this beautiful realm. So fair and varied 
and impressive was the view, that we sat for 
some time without a word. All thoughts of 
the treasure had vanished from our minds. 
Notwithstanding the fact that we had men- 
tioned it to the sailing-master, and brought 
him to this place that we might consult him 
without fear of interruption as to how we 
might obtain it, we sat perfectly still, sub- 
dued by the scene before us, and with a 
sense of worship in our hearts. 

We were recalled to the purpose of our 
retirement to the top of the cliff by the up- 
rising of a flock of birds above the trees be- 
yond the plantations. Very numerous were 
they. and, even at this distance, we could 
aee the sunlight shimmering on their plumage 
and we could faintly hear their discordant 
cries. The sight and sound of the startled 
birds suddenly fluttering over the foliage or 
wheeling in the clear air broke the suspense 
into which the scenery had lifted us, and 
dropped us, ав it were, into the thoughts 
which had previously occupied our minds. 

* About this treasure, Pascoe,” said Hal. 
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Are the men to be trusted with the secret ? 
Would they keep their heads and act to- 
gether if they knew of it? We don't want 
to split the party and lessen the chances 
of our home-going by exciting the mens 
greed. Perish the treasure, say I, if the 
possession of it, or the attempt to secure it, 
would wreck our hopes of seeing our own 
country again. I wouldn't lay a finger on 
it myself—nay. I'd be glad to put a keg o 
gunpowder under the chamber floor and 
blow the whole consarn, treasure an all. to 
smithereens, rather "n run the risk o turnin' 
decent fellows like they be into rapacious 
rascals as 'd slit one another's throats for an 
extra piece o gold.” 

* You've seen it do that, have you?" 
asked the sailing-master, his eves lighting 
up as he turned them upon Hal’s indignant 
face. 

“ Ay, sir!” answered Hal, “ and worse 'n 
that, and wi fellows as decent as Billy Peters; 
and I reckon he be one o’ the best o what's 
left o’ the crew that sailed wi’ ye out O Bristol 
city." 

“Yes! Billy Peters is all right,’ said 
Pascoe. “I could trust Billy Peters, and 
Baragwanath, and Jack Stevens. They re all 
good men and true. All the gold in the 
Indies wouldn't carry their heads away. 
They ve got 'em screwed on properly, and no 
mistake." 

“I'm glad to hear it,’ said Hal. “ What 
about the other three?“ 

“ Bryce, and Hollow, and Kinsey — well ! ” 
and the sailing-master's face became grave 
and meditative. Pm not so sure about 
them, especially Kinsey. We should have 
to be careful with him.“ 

„It's six to three, anyhow,” said Hal. 

“ And it may be more than that," re- 
turned Pascoe. 

* We must tell the lot if we tell any,” said 
I, ** and take all the men into our confidence. 
None or all it must be in а business like this. 
We must give no man among them cause 
for suspicion, and it must be share and share 
alike all round. If Kinsey, or anyone else, 
shows signs of going off his head, we can tie 
him up, and leave him behind, and give him 
his share when we return; and if he isn't 
aatistied with that, and wants more. and be- 
gins to sharpen his wits and his knife to get 
it—well. we shall know whet to do with 
him, and no one will be to Мате but him- 
self —— Hallo!" Here I broke off abruptly, 
and pointed across the plantations to the 
nenrer edge of the wood. The birds had 
risen there, also, evidently disturbed by 
some one or something we could not see. 
Their clamorous cries reached us more dis- 
tinctly, and their iridescent plumage flashed 
and gleamed in the suns brilliant rays. 
What do vou make of that? ` 

“A hungry pard, or perhaps a pair of 
them, may be, hunting through the woud,” 
said Pascoe. 

i But would they come so near the plan- 
tations ?" T asked—** and in the full day- 
light ? Pards are very timid and stealthy 
creatures, and would not be likely to cause 
80 great a disturbance and over so wide an 
arca. It must be something else.” 

b So it is, Jan!” exclaimed Hal. Thev 
birds we do see are frightened at somethin’ 
worse n pards. They be used to pards. 
But it do strike me that there's a passel o 
men under von trees. What did I say to 
e down in the treasure-chamber when we 
let the kidnapper go? Look out for squails 
— that's what I did say— look out for squalls ; 
and here be one ymin’ , . 

пеге à-conun' sure 'nough. See 
there ! 

1 5 the direction in which he had 
1 еуез and was now pointing with 

Is finger, and saw that the people from the 
plantations were flocking toward the recess. 
Silently they came, and with fear-stricken 
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faces, converging on the bridge and causing 
& press in the extremely narrow entrance. 
The women and children were being pushed 
through, and given the first chance of cross- 
ing; the men were anxiously waiting their 
own turn, the more timid among them cast- 
ing backward glances across the fields, and 
evidently listening for the approach of an 
expected foe. 

We sprang to our feet. At the same time 
a loud yell, many-toned, savaze, blood- 
curdling, discordant, broke from the fringe of 
the forest. and hundreds of dusky warriors 
leaped out into the sunlight, and ran straight 
for the recess. There was no order in their 
running. On they came, pell-mell, in а 
screaming crowd, hoping. doubtless. to cross 
the bridge before the Acolhuans could offer 
the slightest resistance. 

For one short moment we watched them, 
and then we made for the head of the stair- 
way. Down its uneven steps we dashed, 
taking three and four at a time. The Aztecs 
were yet a long mile away. The whole re- 
cess was in commotion. Pascoe ran on to 
gather the men together, and Hal and I 
turned at the foot of the stairway and rushed 
below into our own quarters for the weapons 
we necded, and that we knew were ready to 
our hands. We lost no time in reaching the 
open air again, and raced along the recess in 
the direction of the bridge. 

Many of the fugitives had already crossed ; 
others were still filing over. helped as they 
came to the exit by the willing arms of their 
countrymen. The slope of the bridge was 
such that it was quite a climb for some of 
these panic-stricken people to reach the top ; 
they arrived at the upper end breathless, 
and they were pulled, almost dragged in. 
and pushed aside rather roughly so as not te 
impede the progress of those who were press- 
ing after. The Aztecs were not far away 
now. Their shrill voices seemed to fill the 
air. From the cliffs, and out of the depths 
of the barranca, the weird echoes resoundec, 
and mingled with the piercing yells that 
were intended to carry terror to the hearts 
of the Acolhuans. Nor did thev fail to do 
во in many instances, as we could easily see. 
Soon the feather-bedecked warriors came 
into view, and the arrows began to fall, in 
twos and threes, and lightly at first, then 
in showers, among the men who were yet 
etruggling across the bridge. 

So quickly upon the heels of the remaining 
fugitives did the Aztecs come that they also 
ran upon the bridge. The hindmost Acol- 
huans were seized, and disabled, and passed 
backward. only to be securely bound by those 
who were waiting to receive them. Reserved 
for sacrifice were these; for, true to their 
ancient tactics, the Aztecs did not kill if 
they could help it. Their main purpose was 
to provide victims for the altar of Huitzil- 
opoctli. А few of the Acolhuans, aware of 
the fate which awaited them if they were 
taken alive, turned, and fiercely resisted 
their would-be capturers. They were cut 
down, and toppled into the abyss. or they 
closed with their opponents, and went down 
together into those awful depths, locked in an 
embrace which death itself could not free. 
It was fearful to witness this fighting in 
mid-air. й 

5o choked was the bridge with friend and 
foe that for а time we could do nothing but 
simply watch the struggle. "The Aztecs on 
the tarther side of the barranca, except those 
who were pressing forward as their fellows 
pushed the crowded Acolhuans nearer the 
upper end of the bridge, stood still also, 
fascinated, like ourselves, by the fearful scene. 
But it did not last long. The upper end of 
the bridge was quickly cleared ; around it 
obe ies 5 of the recess in a mass 

PE. ig o resist the weight of the 
c charge; in deadly earnest thé Weapons 


clashed as the foemen came face to face, the 
one trving their utmost to secure а footing 
within the stronghold, and the other sternly 
resolved either to beat them back across the 
bridge or to hurl them into the barranca. 
The clouds of dusky warriors surging alone 
the lower edge of the barranca began to dis. 
charge their arrows. Clean across the chasm 
the feathered missiles flew, finding their 
mark occasionally, but doing no very seriou 
harm. ‘These missiles we answered by a 
dropping and leisurely fire from our muskets, 
picking out our men, and seldom failing to 
bring them down. We were firing at short 
range. Except where the struggle wa: 
going on about the exit from the bridge, the 


fighting was confined to the bows and mus 

kets. Sometimes a group of Aztecs would the 
break through the ring of Acolhuans defend. | 4o» 
ing the end of the bridge. but the ring would | din 
close again almost immediately, and so small | rst 
were these groups that they were speedily | the 
scattered and slain. We were more than the 
holding our own. The critical point in the | ket: 
contlict was the bridge. ‘There only was the The 
battle closely joinea and the fighting hand | it t 


to hand. 
lifting in the intervals between my discharge 
and while ramming home the powder an! 
ball. Any sign of weakness, or any ла) 
for help, on the part of the Acolhuans at th: 
point would have been responded to by à 
rush from the white men; but so far thes 
did not need us ; and we were better engag ' 
in picking off the men on the other side of tir 
abyss. 

The Aztec leader, Tetzemaxtli, was m 
where to be seen. Many a time I ran m: 
eyes along the bridge expecting to see hun: 
somewhere in that crowded line : but he wa: 
not there. Often as I brought the butt-en: 
of the musket to mv shoulder, I sought fer 
the one man whom I should have had thr 
greatest satisfaction in glancing at alom: 
the polished barrel, and sending the conten: 
straight and true into his cruel heart: but 
not a glimpse of him did I obtain. Under 
his direction, undoubtedly, the fight we 
being carried on. Perhaps he was afraid t: 
expose himself upon the bridge or in the và: 
of the men who were swarming along the 
edge of the chasm. Or he might have bee: 
waiting beyond the reach of danger until th: 
wav was opened .into the recess. Mut 
would depend upon the изе they could mak 
of the advantage which the possession of the 
exit from the bridge would give them: t 
it was quite possible that he was гезегү!\: 
himself and а band of chosen warriors le 
a final rush if once the Acolhuans waver 
in the hope that the stronghold would the 
fall easily into his hands. Whatever te 
plans were, he remained invisible. New 
once did 1 see him all through the fight 

More surprised still was I not to^" 
Cacama. His place, I thought, should ha‘? 
been in the forefront of those who wer 7 
fending the bridge. After the alarm t 
Aztecs had come on so rapidly that ther 
had been no time for consultation . 
Cacama ; and so absorbed was I. and ever: 
one else about me, in the conflict that : 
would have been perfectly useless to ha 
sought for information as to where he we 
from the pot" 
I found out afterwards that 1 
arrangements for the resistance of the atta 


the 


when it came, d 
Aztecs, and suddenly ended the ght. 
The first intimation I had of the ^^" | 
blow that was impending was & shrill «т 
the air high above me. TE 
Quite near to the piace where the T. i 
cross d the bdrranca the cliff that for | 
the back of the recess ran slantwise to | 


Towards this point I kept my eye | 


^s the great wall of the barranca itself. At 
"this end of the recess, therefore, a sharp 
"one angle was created in contrast with the other 
en end, where the cliff fell back fairly straight, 
"m and formed one side of a square. Or, if I 
.". may put it so, the recess was shaped like a 
52, wedge ; at the broad end was the stairway 
~'e: and the temple of the equine god; at the 
^4 narrow end, and within 4 few vards of the 
эле point, was the bridge. So that the bridge 
ac was almost overshadowed by the high cliff 
"ите that rose sheer above it. 

^ui The shrill cry drew my eyes to the top of 
‘ise the cliff. On the very edge of it, standing 
iz: Out clearly against the blue sky. was the 
„ paba, arrayed in his priestly robes and with 
«+a his arms uplifted. He it wus who had uttered 
ie the cry—not a cry of warning, but a cry of 
doom. It rang out piercingly above the 
ire: din of the battle, and, for a moment, ar- 
v. Tested all other sounds. It arrested even 
the flight of the arrows, and stayed those of 
„„the Englishmen who were bringing the mus- 
1.7 kets to their shoulders for the tenth time. 
There was a peculiar penetrating tone about 
„it that sent a shiver down the spine—an 
х 
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unearthly tone, as if it were the cry of an 
exulting spirit proclaiming the downfall of 
an adversary. All eyes were drawn upward as 
well as mine. The fighting ceased entirely. 
Silence fell over the whole scene. That 
thrilling cry had cast a spell over friend 
and foe alike. And the spell was deepened by 
the vision of the paba. He seemed to be 
balanced on the very rim of the precipice. 
By his uplifted and outspread arms, as if 
they might have been wings. he had raised 
the folds of his featherwork mantle. To 
have сееп him floating down into the recess 
would have been only the continuation of 
the effect produced by beholding him in an 
attitude which suggested that he was on the 
tiptoe for flight. The sheen of the plumage 
which enveloped him made him more bird- 
like. The jewels of his tiara glittered in the 
sun. Like -ome old wizard heseemed, with the 
elements under command, and compelling the 
gaze of the contending hosts : and the echoes 
of his cry held us mute, and still, and wonder. 
ing what strange thing was about to happen. 

The silence was broken by a great outery. 
Over the edge of the cliff, а couple of yards 

( Zo be continued.) 
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away from the poised figure of the paba, a 
mighty rock came rolling, propelled by in- 
visible hands. I caught my breath, and my 
heart stood still to see this destructive 
missile descending. Into the bridge it 
crashed, crowded as it was with its living 
burden, and sent the shattered timbers 
thundering into the abyss. The greater part 
of the occupants of the bridge were carried 
down with the broken fragments and dis- 
appeared from our view. The depths gave 
back the booming sounds as the wreckage 
struck the bottom. On either side of the 
chasm depended the remnants of the struc- 
ture. Opposite the recess the few men who 
clung to the woodwork were helped into 
safety bv their fellows. Those who climbed 
up toward the recess itself were ruthlessly 
flung back into the barranca. The Acolhuans 
were merciless. They showed no pity to 
these imploring and desperate wretches. It 
was a relief to me when the woodwork tore 
itself away by ite own weight, and fell, with 
the five or six men who were yet clinging to 
it, into the yawnine gulf which had become 
the Aztecs’ grave. 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


Ig tet А Author of ur, Defeat of Mr. Wickham.’ * Mortimer's Marrow,” “ Mr, Hernes Hallucination.” e'e. 


r5 Г is strange what a difference it sometimes 
makes when you come upon a piece of 
„ plain evidence. Of course 1 had known 
„everything before—everythiug that this dis- 
very could tell me; but somehow I hadn't 
«c.r felt it so much. 
: Waldron picked the sheets up, and we 
.'tlooked at them together. They were 
numbered nineteen and twenty. 
os “Better tear them up?" he asked, pre- 
n 4.2 Paring to do so. 
ы “What for?” 
. 4 Му, it wouldn't do to let anyone else 
„see them, would it?“ 
I did not answer in words, but it sounded 
, т” QUeer to me to have Waldron sticking up for 
% Rollinson. But I took the two sheets, went 
„~~ Over to the bookcase, and placed them in one 
f my own books. I hardly know why I did 
EU unless I had some feeling that the things 
„. -might come handy some other time. Per- 
,"haps, too, I did it partly because I felt so 
wild with Rollinson. 
‚ $7. “Its a queer thing he never told you,” 
„Said Waldron, “and never owned up, 
specially since a good many feilows would 
NT think you did the thing youraelf. , Why is it, 
„. „do you think? I shouldn't have thought it 
of him. There must be some reason." 
„у # Не wasn’t bound to tell me, I suppose." 
„ Waldron made no answer. He turned 
„ver the leaves of Rollinsons book—the 
„| 0 History of South Africa." When he spoke 
, ain it was just as if he wanted something 
„ to Say that would change the subject. 
„ „, There are some good maps in this. But, 
"o „С say, ів Rollinson going to have а shot at 
„chat essay.” 
Very likely," I replied. 
"" ,; Не said nothing for a minute or so, but 
чате a little whistle. I watched the leaves 


SMS he turned them over, stopping now and 
„„ „ain to look at a map or an illustration; 
"C ind as I watched it seemed to me that things 
i" .Pegan to take shape in my mind. At first 

0 hey were all mixed up in confusion—the 
i*" g prize and Rollinson's ambition about it, 

Pot м. Rollinson's uncle and the cartoon, and, 
* Ast of all, Rollinson’s strange conduct. But 


w d’ hen they began to fall into a kind of order, 


dts cs 


vis 
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CHAPTER VII.—-ROLLINSON AND I PART COMPANY. 


and the most important things of the whole 
lot were the big prize and Rollinson’s silence. 

It seemed that Waldron's thoughts were 
going in much the same direction. I say,” 
he cried, looking up suddenly from the'book. 
“That wouldn't be the reason, would it ? " 

Then it was clear enough to me— so clear 
that I wondered I hadn't seen it before. In 
that plain view I saw that the big prize 
accounted for Rollinson’s silence. The one 
thing stood after the other in plain conse- 
quence. Rollinson wanted that big prize 
above everything, and perhaps 
he fancied that if he owned 
up to the cartoon his chance 
might be endangered. Cer- 
tainly the Head had men- 
tioned something: “1 hope I 
shall have no reason to deprive 
any one of you of this great 
opportunity "—those were the 
exact words. S» siollinson, re- 
membering them, had refused 
to own up, and had then drifted 
from one thing to another. 
But the worst thing of all was 
just what Waldron had said— 
that he was allowing me, his 
chum, to get the blame for 
something he had done himself. 

There had been a little mys- 
tery about the affair before, 
and that had prevented me 
from feeling all the badness of it. But now 
I began to boil, and Waldron saw it. He 
seemed anxious to cool me a little. 

* But do you really believe it? " he asked. 
^ It's only fifty guineas after all—at most.” 

“That’s a fortune to him," I said angrily. 
“A fortune!” 

“ Really. Is he so poor as that, Шеп?” 

Poor! It was worsethan that. I thought 
of Rollinson's secret, and found it on the tip 
of my tongue. I looked at Waldron, and 
then 

Of course you may think I was to blame. 
The secret was one which Rollinson had 
given only to me, and he had said that he 
wouldn't have anyone else in the school know 
it for worlds. But when he had given it we 


were chums, and now we were not; and it 
was he that had spoilt everything, and all 
for the sake of a wretched prize. Besides, I 
had had a secret too, and I may as well tell 
you here just what it was. I had intended 
to go in for that prize in earnest, and win it ; 
and if I won it I had meant to get leave 
from my people to hand it over to Rollinson. 
And while I had been planning things like 
that, he had done this! 

Those are just the reasons why I did it. 
When 1 had done it Waldron stared. 


ә 


** After that I had a very bad time." 


н Oh, come," he said, * you don’t mean 
it.’ 

“He told me so," I answered, short 
enough. It was a secret, of course. But 
after this, let him keep his own secrets, I 
вау.” 

І took up the history from the table and 
threw it back to its place on the shelf. I 
did this so that for a minute my face 
should not be right in front of Waldron's 
eyes. But he must have noticed the sound 
of my voice. 

“That would account for a lot," he said 
then. 

“ Yes. It accounts for everything." 

There was а, pause after that, and he 
seemed to feel that he had better go. So he 
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i red to the door. 
began to whistle, and move 
ad opened it he turned. 
6 19 ol man," he said ; and then he 
closed the door quite gently, and went. 
After that I hada very bad time, waiting 
for Rollinson to come back. As the minutes 
went on, 1 grew hotter and hotter against 
him for what he had done. I couldn't help 
weighing it all up over and over again, and 
every time I did so the thing looked worse. 
I counted again all that I had done for him, 
even to taking bim home for the summer holi- 


“I want you to get out.’” 


days, and standing up for him when my sister 
Mabel had taken a dislike to him. It was 
plain that she had known bim better tban I. 
I remembered how J had planned about our 
study, and had defied half the school by 
taking in а County Cad. Апа, after all, he 
had thrown me over for the bare chance— 
and a very bare chance, too— of that beggarly 
fifty guineas! It was almost unbelievable. 

Sometimes I thought I would go to the 
Common Room and find him. There would 
be others there, and I could make the thing 
public and let them all know. But then I 
did not really want to let them all know 
at least not in that manner. Muny of them 
would only smile over the way in which I 
had been taken in. It would be better to do 
the thing quietly, between us two. Fielding 
would say, * What could you expect?” but 
he should not say it just yet. 

So I waited, turning over what I had done 
апа what he had done, and їгуїп to think 
what I should say to him. But that last 
was difficult, for there were many things 
that might be said, and I didn't feel at all 
sure that I could say them. In fact I hadn't 
settled what I should say, but was still 
brooding over it when I heard his step in 
the corridor. 

He came in just as usual, as if the room 
were his own. He came to the table and 
laid down the books he had taken with him 
to the Common Hoom. As he did so he 
looked at me. 

E s seemed to notice that there 
something wrong. “Hallo!” he sai 
s 91 he т? "o^ dan 

That was just what I wanted and expected 
him to say, and I had had half a атату 
rate answers ready for the question. But 
now that it came to the point, everything 
went wrong. For a full half-minute | 


couldn't get a single word'out i 

had time to speak again. : * 
ч What is it?” he ask 

thing up? "Hn 


“Ts there any- 
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Then I brought it out. But after | all it 
was only а very short and very hoarse ee 

« Well," said Rollinson. „ What 18 it? 

He asked just as if he knew of nothing that 
possibly could be wrong. That helped me to 

lear my throat, and I got up. 

s Only this,” I said. “That I want you to 
get out." 

He stared at me. 
understand. | 

“To get out!” he repeated in a puzzled 
way. 


At first he couldn't 


€ Yes—to get out of 


this study. I don't 
want you in it." | 
That was plain 


enough. As soon as it 
got home to him I saw 
his face turn white. 

“Why ? ће asked. 

I did not answer. Then 
his face darkened as he 
ut an an question. 

Р о Dus Waldron 
been saying?“ 

“Go and ask him. I 
only want you to clear 
out. That's all." 

At last he seemed to 
understand what I 
meant. It seemed to 
me that he guessed how 
I had found him out. I 
fancied, too, that he was 
trying to find an answer 


either put him in the 
right or get him out of 
the hole. But of course 
there was no answer, and 
there was no way of 
getting the better of it. 
The study was mine, 
and I had the whip-hand of the situa- 
tion. He gave it up. 

* Very well," he said quietly. 

Then he picked up his books in a leisurely 
way, and moved to the door. I might have 
known that а fellow of Rollinson's pride 
would never have made a bother, but would 
go off without any fuss or argument. At the 
door he turned. 

“Im not coming back," he said. You 
needn’t be afraid of that. But ГЇ send 
some one in tofetch my things." 

[ had nothing to say. In 
another moment the door had 
closed behind him. And that 
was how Rollinson went. 

After he had gone I remained 
at the table, thinking it over. 
I was glad—of course I was 
glad. I had got in a stroke 
which he couldn't return, and 
had finished him for good. By 
this time he knew how badly 
it paid to treat a chum as hi 
had treated me, and very soon 
the whole school would know it. 

But as I considered thething, 
I was astonished to find that 
everything had happened in 
one day. Only one day. We 
had been the best of chums 
when we got up that morning, 
and now, before supper in the 
evening, everything had come to an end. 1f 
anyone had foretold it I should have laughéd 
at the idea. 

Presently there came a knock at the door. 
It was Bywater Secundus, a little chap in the 
Third form. 

„Please, Brown," he said, “ Rollinson has 
sent me for his things. I'm to take them to 
the Common Room." 


I got up and went to the book-case. There 


' 
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I pointed out Rollinson’s book m 
youngster (maa tham — oks, lube 


во he thc з pile. 


had come; and what he said showed me how 
the talk was going in the Lower School, and 
what the feeling was down there. 


me I said I wouldn't. | 
Primus, his brother) * saw him speaking 
to me, and asked me what he had said. 


When I told him, he said I'd better do it, so 
I had to." 


gone as well as Rollinson. 


usual place. 
Rollinson was three or four places up. 


hesitate for a 


— something that would 


by Gosete р 


о explain why he 


« [ didn't want to come, and when he asked 
But Tom” (Bywater 


canvas shoes, a cap, two photographs, an 
inkbottle, a pen and a pencil, and a small 


He took the books, and presently returned 
for the other things. There were a pair of 
piece of ink-eraser. These small lots, with 
un odd coat and a soiled collar, formed the 

„There's nothing else, is there?" said 


whole of Rollinson's possessions. 


Bywater, as he took them up. 


“No,” 1 said. Nothing.” 

He went off, and Rollinson’s things had 
Then the supper- 
bell rang, and I went into the hall to my 
Waldron sat next to me, and 


* I say, Waldron,” I said, at a time when 
things were fairly quiet. “1 want a partner 
in my study. Will you come in? 

: He seemed to 
then he 


Waldron looked at me. 
moment, but 
answered — 
„Oh, I don't mind. 
“ To-morrow.” 
Then Cooke chimed ìn. 
my other side. M 
„What's that? Are you changing? 


When?” 


He was sitting on 


Somehow, after that, things were rather quiet 
just at that spot. Afterwards I saw а group 
around Waldron as we went upstairs, and in 
the dormitory there was a good deal ol 
whispering. When Rollinson came he went 
straight to his cubicle and shut the door, aud 
directly afterwards I did the same. 

It was curious how quickly things wer 
round. I was hardly downstairs next mor 
ing before Playne was with me. 

„What's this I hear?” he said. 
Rollinson ? " 

“ Yes,” I answered quietly. 

“ And you've parted company ? 

“Yes.” 


ti Was it 
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* 
"H'm! The best thing you could do. 
He seemed to want a little more, 
not ask any further questions. Half an ou 
later, however, there was another notice А 
the board in the main corridor. It was ' 
very short one, and it was fixed immedi "7; 
under the one which announced the gating 
the Fifth and Sixth. | 


“ Ix COVENTRY. 
N OF THE 


* Р 
Ma 


pae سن‎ 


“Yes,” I said. *'Rollinson's going, and 
I'm taking another instead of him.” | 

Those who were near us looked nt Rollin 
son, but Rollinson went on with his supper. 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN EAGLE: 


MET Baines at ihe door of the gymnasium 

on the day after the Initiation. Не 
seemed somewhat amused. “The Oil Prince 
has come," he said. Don't you wani to 
see him? He is in there holding a reception. 
His name is George Washington Pizarro 
Pickens—no less! Here, ГІЇ take you in and 
introduce you. He is quite ready to make 
friends." 

We found the Oil Prince, as Baines called 
him, comfortably seated on one of the 
parallel bars, with his feet on the other, the 
centre of & deeply interested group of fellows 
to whom he was confiding his opinion of the 
manners, customs, and institutions of Great 
Britain, in which country he had arrived a 
fortnight before. He was apparently about 
fifteen, though his self.possession would 
have been remarkable in a man of forty. 
He had a fresh, good-tempered face, with a 
pair of roving dark eyes that looked every- 
where at once as he spoke, and was dressed 
in a rather expensive style. 

He said that he came from Nineveh, and 
some of the younger boys thought that he 
must be an ancient Assyrian till he explained 
that it was a town in the state of Illinois. 
Then Baines said, “ Are there any ruins 
there?" and Pizarro answered, * No, sir! 
Nota Ru!” 

The Doctor had spoken to the seniors and 
asked them, particularly, to be kind to the 
strangers that were soon to be in our midst, 
and try to make them feel at home. Of 
course we all promised to do what we could, 
and for some days there was quite a run on 
the school library for the works of Fenimore 
Cooper, and Mayne Reid, and Mark Twain, 
and other authors who give you information 
about the manners and customs of Americans, 
and which way to stroke them, so to speak. 

Most of the juniors had expected the new 

y to turn up in a wampum belt and a pair 
of moccasins, and nothing else to speak of 
but a few feathers. Of course the older 
fellows knew better. The most they looked 
for was a cowboy's suit with Mexican 
sombrero and lasso complete. Crickhowell 
said, “ Of course this untutored child of the 
prairie will chew tobacco and spit, and 
Villiers Brown will never stand it and 
will probably get bowie-knived for objecting.” 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. TYLEE. 


CHAPTER III.— THE AMERICAN EAGLE. 


But Crikey always talks like that. Still, 
it was something of & shock to everybody 
when young Pickens appeared in the most 
ordinary suit you can imagine, without so 
much as a stripe on the trousers. It turned 
out that he neither smoked nor chewed. He 
was & disappointment all round. But he 
seemed quite unconscious of the fact, and 
when Ascott asked. Where's your lasso?” 
he retorted, as coolly as possible, ** Where's 
your manners? 

He told us that his father was mayor of 
his native town, and added that there were 
no flies on him. This did not seem at first 
to be very high praise, but I suppose it takes 
a very clever and energetic man to drive 
away the insect plagues which abound in 
those rezions, and that anyone who does so 
successfully is immediately marked out as 
worthy of high office. It appeared that 
Pickens senior supplied his son with almost 
unlimited pocket-money, for as soon as young 
Pizarro grew tired of the catechism to which 
he was subjected, he drew a handful of gold 
and silver coins from his pocket and offered 
to treat the crowd." 

Carclough, who is responsible for the new 
boys during their first few days, asked me to 
take the American with me that afternoon 
and show him the lions of Crosscombe. 
Baines kindly offered to accompany us, with 
the object, as it presently appeared, of giving 
Pickens totally fabulous accounts of the 
various objects of interest, to all of which 
Pickens listened with an unmoved counten- 
ance, even when it came to the centaurs, 
which Baines declared to be found in Bar- 
ford woods in great numbers. 

Between us we trotted Pizarro all round 
Best Pitch and the rest of the cricket fields, 
then led him through the village, consisting 
of twenty houses and a public-house, and 
over the bridge to the woods on the other 
side. Crosscombe School faces to the south, 
and all its grounds are compactly situated 
between it and the river Ripple. Beyond, 
you see the great downs stretching westward, 
till they seem to melt gradually into the 
turbid waters of the Severn sea; which is 
not blue like the English Channel, nor 
changeful green like the North Sea, but of a 
distinct and golden yellow—a fact noted long 
ago by Tennyson in his “ Idyls of the King." 
Very lovely it is too, when a setting sun is 
going gloriously to his rest, and under that 
tlaming sky you see far-off the “ white sails 
flashing on the yellow sea.” It is not 
difficult then to fancy that the last beams 
are glancing on white plumes, silver armour, 
and fluttering pennons as a company of 
King Arthur's knights come down to yonder 
strand to the barque that shall carry them 
across channel, that they may join their 
master “in hall of old Caerleon upon 
Usk.” 

However, that is a digression; and I 
should be very scrry for any member of the 
Gang to catch me sentimentalising in any 
such girlish fashion. Only I pity the chap 
who never gets taken that way, especially 
when writing about his old school. One can 
be moderate ; at least some of us can. We 
are not all like Mr. Magruder, who, a 
year or two ago, could not be restrained 
from publishing, at vast expense and with 
absolutely no returns, an elegant thin 
volume of poems on the subject of the 
surrounding scenery, dedicated to Doctor 
Hardress. Such humbug! Of course every 
fellow nearly felt bound to order а copy to 


take home to friends. And then, when you 
had got it (and it was published at half a 
guinea !), the poetry inside was like the jam 
in one of Mrs. Popjoy’s three-cornered tarts 
—no matter which angle you start from, 
there’s only one little pool in the middle. 
So half Magruder’s book was blank parch. 
ment, or measly vignettes. And that was 
the best half too! 

I am afraid I have been digressing again; 
but the truth is, never having too much cash 
in hand myself, my blood boils when I think 
of that ten and sixpence, less discount. To 
resume description. If, instead of crossing 
the stream and climbing the heights, you 
follow the river eastward, you have the hills 
on either side of you, rather gentler and 
more wooded, for a mile or two. Then they 
gradually recede, the river makes a sudden 
bend, and you emerge from Crosscombe 
valley into the open country. None of us, 
as far as I know, have ever explored much 
in that direction. Generally we prefer to go 
west, where the hills become perfect crags, 
and there are caves and stalactites and all 
manner of games. We are taken there 
periodically on chipping expeditions, and 
generally come back with cartloads of am- 
monites and perizzites and so on, for the 
museum. I myself once found a petrified 
lobster without a head. I suppose some 
beggar in the Stone Age was just preparing 
it for & salad, when some other chap stole 
up behind and clubbed him. I think science 
is no end of sport. 

After showing Pickens round the water. 
meadows we brought him back by Duck Lane 
to the Winston high road, from which a long 
avenue leads through the Doctor's private 
grounds to the north side of {һе School 
House. Pickens seemed to have greatly 
enjoyed the walk and, on parting, particularly 
thanked Baines for the interesting informa- 
tion he had given him, saying that he hoped 
at some future time to go with him and 
stalk a centaur or two. He spoke quite 
gravely, but Baines remarked to me after- 
те that he was afraid һе had wasted his 
ime. 
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SANDY COSTELLO: 


A STORY OF THE SOLOMON ISLES. 


Author of ' Tom Wallis" * Wild Life in the Southern Seas," 


Ius one morning in August the schooner 
Marion Renny was lying alongside 
Towns’s Wharf in Sydney Harbour, taking 
in the last of her stores and *' trade" for a 
six months’ * labour" cruise among the 
Solomon Islands. 
Rossiter, the mate, a grizzled and hardy 
old Nova Scotian, with a complexion like 
much-used pump-leather, was strolling up 
and down the wharf, smoking his after- 
breakfast pipe and watching the crew of 
Rotumah Island natives hoisting in some 
cases of muskets and other trade goods, 
when ‘he was approached by a lad of about 
sixteen years of age, who, taking off a bat- 
tered straw hat, revealed a shock of the 
most violent red hair. 

“ If you please, sir, are you the captain of 
this schooner ?” he inquired politely. 

" No. What do you want with him ?” 

“ I want to go to sea.” 

“ Do you now? Well, take my advice, 
and don't go to sea. That red hair of yours 
must have burnt up all the brains in your 
skull.” 

The lad’s blue eyes flashed angrily, and he 
advanced so threateningly towards the officer 
that the ‘atter stepped & pace or two back. 

“ What has my hair to do with you ? How 
would you like anyone telling you that your 
beard, which ought to be white, is a dirty 
yellow-greea frem tobacco- juice." 

M: I don’t wert any o your sauce, young- 
ster. 


_ “Tm not saucy; but I don’t like to be 
jeered at 5ecause I have red hair.” 

| Well, I'm sorry if I’ve hurt your feel- 
ings. 

: „And Tm 7 sir, if you think I meant 
© give you cheek," wes th 
о e prompt and 


The “ sir" had a magic effect on t 

but созса ОШ тл. ыш 
** Well, the captain will be on board i 

half an hour. Had an. breakfast, lad? = 


Bv Louis ВЕСКЕ, 


CHAPTER 1. 


“ Yes, thank you." 

Rossiter сары a wharf bollard and 
began questioning the boy. as 

What d'ye want to go to sc» for, sonny? 

* Father gave me the chuck ut yester- 
day. Mothers dead his six months, and 
father married Mrs. Mullens—the grocers 
widow—about a month ago, and she's made 
it too warm for me ever since." " 

“ Oh, I see. Mrs. Mullens any children ? 

* Yes, two boys—nearly as big as me. 
They got on to me yesterday about my hair, 
and 1 did em up in ten minutes. Then 
father went for me, and gave me a fearful 
licking. and Mrs. Mullens took my clothes 
and slung 'em out into the yard and told me 
to get." 

“© What is your father? | 

* Blacksmith. Jimmy Costello is his 
name. I've worked in the forge ever since 
I was eleven. I'm close on seventeen now." 

“ Have you any brothers or sisters ? " 

“ One sister—she's ten. Father ain't been 
kind to her since Mrs. Mullens сате; so 
this morning I sneaked back to the house 
and called her outside, and she run away 
with me." 

Rossiter whistled. °“ Where is she now? 

The lad looked at him steadily for a 
moment, half-afraid to give further con- 
fidences. 

* You neednt be afraid. 
o' my own, and won't blab." 

* Well 1 took her to some friends of 
mothers. They are dir:? coni: amed 
Gowan, living at Botany. We wen. there 
this morning in a bus. Mrs. Gowan offered 
me a job at milking, at ten shillings a week, 
and says she'll keep Jenny for nothing for 
six months. But I don't care about work 
like that. Pd rather go to sea and learn to 
be a regular sailor, and get my s: «cn >ounds 
a month." 

Rossiter shook his head. You won't 
get seven pounds a month for long time, 
mylad. Better try for a berth ashore. And, 
besides that, you'll want some sea togs." 

Ive a good-sized bundle up there in the 
wharfingers' shed," and the lad pointed to a 
building at the end of the h rf, and I 
have two pounds left to buy oilskins and 
boots— that is, if I can get a ship." 

But don't you think you ought to have 
given most of that money to the people who 
are taking care of your sister?“ | 

“I did give Mrs. Gowan six pounds, 
although she didn’t want it. But I made her 
take it, and she says she'll put it by for 
Jenny." " 
Well. you're a good lad, and Mrs. Gowan 
is a brick," said the mate kindly. '* Ah. here 
comes the skipper with the recruiter. I'll put 
in a good word for you with both of them.“ 

Captain Meredith was a young, swarthy- 
faced, extremely handsome man with a 
rather stern expression in his deep-set grey 
eyes. He vas dressed in frock-coat, wore a 
tall hat and gloves, carried a light cane in 
his hand, and looked more like the usual 
London man-about-town than the captain 
of a ''blackbirder"—as labour vessels 
were then styled. He listened to what the 
mate had to вау, and young Costello saw 
him smile—evidently Rossiter had told him 
of the lad’s resentful bearing at the allusion 


to his hair—and then turn and speak to the 
recruiter. 


Гуе children 


, Presently the three men came towards 
him. and the lad raised hie hat. 


“Bu Reef and Palm," etc. 


* You want to see mo. do you? " said the 
captain in & drawling, languid, but kindly 
voice; then come on маа and I'll hear 

ou have to say presently. 

"sons Costello Pa deck with the mate, 
the captain and recruiter went below. À 
quarter of an hour later they reappeared, 
the former now wearing a well-fitting blue 
gac-suit, and looking the sailorman from 
head to toe. He beckoned to Costello to 
come aft. 

“ The mate has told me the yarn you spun 
him,” he s^id in the same quiet, slow manner, 
which was nabitual with him. Is it true? 
** Yes, sir; quite true.“ 

“ What is your name? 

* Alexander Costello." 

** Your father thrashed you ?” 

“ Yes, gir." 

“ I don't see any marks." . 
““Не did wallop me, sir— pretty badly too. 
“ With what ? " | 

** Supple-jack cane, sir. л. 

* Show me. Strip off to your waist. 
The boy unfastened his coat, vest. and 
then pulled off his shirt, which was blood- 
stained. Then, with an angry light in his 
eyes at what he doubtless considered a re- 
flection on his truthfulness, he drew himself 
up and turned his back to Meredith and the 
recruiter; it was a blue-black from his 
shoulders down to his hips. 

““ Put your shirt on again, m | 
the swarthy-faced young captain placed his 
hand on the boy's shoulder, and come 
below. ГЇЇ dress your back for you with 
some lotion from the medicine-chest. And 


my lad," and 


ТИ ship you as ordinary seaman at three 


pounds a month, and I'll give you & month's 
advance." 
An hour later Sandy had signed 
articles for six months, and was at work 
assisting in taking in stores when the captam 
sent for him. He was in the cabin with the 
recruiter. . "EET 
“ Sandy," said Captain Meredith, this 
gentleman is Mr. Devine, our recruiter, ant 
this ship is what is called a labour vesse, 
authorised by the Government to obtain 
native labourers. We go down to the Solo- 
mon Islands or the New Hebrides to engage 
natives to work on the sugar and cotton 
plantations in Fiji and Samoa. The wor 
is very, very dangerous." | 
He paused. Are you easily scared. 
Sandy ? Sometimes these natives айас 
the boats, and then we have to fight to save 
our lives—see ? "' d 
“Yes, sir. I won't be frightened, an 
the lad looked steadily into thecaptain cn 
* That's right. Now, Sandy, Mr. Devin 
has persuaded me to ship you. And its 
on account of your hair.” | ks 
An angry flush tinged the boys p 
but quickly died away when he saw tha 
Meredith was speaking seriously. i 
* You see, Sandy, the natives of а gr 
many islands are particularly fond of : 
hair, and as their own is naturally un i 
they dye it, by using a plaster of slack lin | 
for years and years until it becomes & ES 
golden colour; but red of some kind is ile 
colour they are dead set upon, and after 1 
golden hue is reached they use & vegeta 
dye which turns it into a dirty brick - red. 
Do you understand ?” 
Ves, sir,” replied Sandy, now 
interested. ; 
„Well. Sandy, you have the most wonder: 


deeply 


| 


fully deep-red hair that either Mr. Devine or 
I have ever seen, and so I am taking you into 
my confidence, for we are both sure that you 
are а very sensible lad. Now I'll tell you 
what it is you can do for us, and why, in 
addition to the three pounds а month wages, 
I mean to give you tive shillings for every 
native we secureas a labourer. If all goes well, 


*. 


rr 


and you don't get scared, but obey Mr. Devine 
in everything, you ought to earn twenty- 
five pounds over and above your wages. 
That will be & nice thing for you and little 
Jenny, eh e 

Sandy's eyes sparkled. 

** Now this is what we do when on a labour 
cruise. Say we get to ә, certain island 
Bougainville or Guadalcanar. Two boats are 
sent ashore. Mr. Devine and six hands go in 
the first with a box of trade goods for barter ; 
the second boat is called the ‘ covering boat,’ 
and is in charge of either the first or second 
mate, whose duty is to watch the first boat, 
and if she is attacked— which often happens 
— pull in to her assistance or open fire on 
the natives—to frighten them off, not to kill 
or even wound them unless it be to save our 
own lives. Sometimes we get along very 
well, and have no trouble, for Mr. Devine is 
a great linguist, and he and I and the Marton 
Renny are well known cl! through the Solo- 
mons, and we generally get all the kanakas 
we can carry —one hundred." 

** Yes, sir," and Sandy's eyes glowed with 
interest. 

** But sometimes we get very bad luck, 
Sandy, and lest voyage we had two men 
killed in the landing boat, Mr. Devine badly 
wounded, апа one man killed in the covering 
boat. The natives are very treacherous, 
and we carry our lives in our hands. You 
know what that means, don't you ? " 
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** Yes, sir." 

** Well, Sandy, Mr. Devine thinks you will 
prove a mascotte to us—a mascotte means 
luck; it's а French word—and he wants you 
to come with him in the landing boat. That 
head of yours will bring us luck. When the 
natives see you they will make no end of a 
fuss over yon, and instead of our being fired 


— — — —-- 


The King Vulture. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by ERNEST GRISET.) 


upon with muskets and poisoned arrows, and 
bloodshed happening, we'll get along splen- 
didly-—eh, Devine?“ 

Devine, a short, square-built man about 
the same age as Meredith, and as deeply 
bronzed by tropic suns, nodded and smiled, 
and Sandy’s heart went out to him instan- 
taneously. 

Now. Sandy, my boy," Meredith went 
on, *' Mr. Devine will take good care of you, 
but you must be loyal to him ; don't be 
scared; do exactly what he tells you to do. 
And we want you, on the voyage down, to 
get yourself as much sun-browned as pos- 
sible—in fact, we want you to look as much 
like а native as you can. Don't wear any 
clothing except a loin cloth, and rub your 
body every morning with some cocoa-nut oil, 
and by the time we get to Bougainville 
you'll be as brown as a berry. Are you 
willing?“ 


" Yes, sir. ГЇЇ do whatever you tell me 
to do." 

* Good lad! And now, Sandy, I'll tell 
you a secret. There is another labour 


vessel—the Meteor brig—whose skipper is 
always bragging about the number of natives 
he recruits through his second mate, who has 
red hair. But his hair isn’t anything like 
yours; you can give him points. And Mr. 
Devine and I are going to knock spots off 
Captain Farquharson and the Meteor this 
criise—that is, if vou have plenty of pluck, 
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and will do everything Mr. Devine orders, 
The Meteor will be in the Solomons at the 
same time as the Marton Renny, and we are 
going to pit you against Farquharson's red. 
headed mate. Understand? | 
„es, Sir.“ : 
* That's right. Now, here are two 
sovereigns. Give them to the good woman 


who is taking care of your sister, and say I 
sent them, and then be on board again by 
ten o'clock to-night, for we sail at daylight." 


( To be contínued.) 
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A BOY’S APPETITE. 


\ Y boy, you really must acquire 
Е Some limitation of desire; 
Your freaks of appetite are dire. 


A score of apples, somewhat green, 
With many nuts consumed between, 
And pasties—wns it not thirteen ? 


Of melon mary a juicy slice, 
Quite indigestible, though nice, 
And several cups of raspberry-ice. 


Some gingerbreads, a hunch of cake, 
Two-pennyworth of almond-bake— 
Of course you have a stomach-ache. 


And after this, I truly deem 
"Twas ill-advised in the extreme 
To feust on jam and clottel cream. 


While more to crown the surfeit—tic ! 
To eat so large a slice of pie 
Was courting trouble by-and-by. 
Be warned in time, and eat no more, 
Or, when the passing joy is o'er, 
Digestive pangs will cost you sore. 
A. LESLir. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CASKET; OR, HOW A FRENCH AUTHOR PAID HIS BILL. 


I 


u H I doubt much there is some- 
what wrong about this guest of 
ours ! 

„Ahn, say'st thou so, good wife? Just so 
think I too. Marry, he doth ever go about 
alone, with a look as if something sat heavy 
on his mind, and never speaks ho а word to 
any man, instead of talking freely to every 
one he meets, as an honest man should 
do!" 

The place of this conversation was the one 
small inn of a little market town in the 
north of France; the speakers were its 
landlord and landlady, and the time was а 
fine autumn morning in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century, when “ Good Queen Bess 
was reigning in England. 

In thus laying it down as the whole duty of 
an honest man to “talk freely to everyone 
he met,” the worthy landlord was asserting 
his own honesty beyond dispute; for there 
was not a greater busybody in the whole 
district (except, perhaps, his wife), and the 
two had just got hold of a subject of 
gossip which they were never weary of 
discussing. 

Three days before, a traveller had stopped 
at their house, who, since his arrival, had 
never been out of their thoughts. 

To begin with, the new guest—though he 
was evidently a gentleman and seemed, by 
his handsome though simple dress, to be 
well-to-do—instead of dashing up to the door 
in his own carriage, or in a post-chaise at the 
least, had come plodding along on a poor, 
stumbling, hired hack—an unheard-of thing 
for any gentleman in that age. 

Another cause of suspicion was that he 
hardly ever quitted his room, alleging that 
he had much writing to do. But although 
(as the worthy couple had satistied themselves 
by peeping through the keyhole) he really 
did seem to be always writing, yet he never 
sent off any letters. 

Moreover, gentleman as he was, the 
stranger lived very plainly, and drank hardly 
any wine--a thing which at that period 
appeared so extraordinary that both land- 
lord and landlady set it down as the most 
suspicious fact of all. : 

For these and other reasons the two were 
particularly anxious to penetrate the mystery 
of their strange lodger, and, above all, to find 
out what was hidden ina small box or casket 
of which he seemed to be specially careful. 
When he was at home, it was always by his 
side; and even when he did go out for a 
mouthful of fresh air, he was careful to lock 
it (as the worthy pair had found out by 
actual trial) before starting. 

Thus matters stood when, on the third 
afternoon of his stay, the enigmatical guest 
suddenly came down from his chamber and 
went out of the house, politely informing 
his landlady, as he, passed, that he was going 
for a long walk, and would be glad to have 
some supper as soon as he came back. 

Scarcely had he turned the corner of the 
street when the host and his wife flew 
upstairs to their guest’s empty room, as if 
running for a prize, and there, on the table, 
stood the mysterious casket. 

The hostess tried its lid once more, rather 
from sheer instinct of meddling than with 
any real hope of success. But, to her 
unbounded surprise and delight, the box 
came open in her hand. For once, then, 
this careful guest of theirs must have 
forgotten to lock it, after all. 

. Jn an instant the two heads were bent 


By Davip KER, 
Author of * Ilderim the Afghan," ete, ete. 


over this casket of mystery as close together 
as if they had grown upon one neck. 

But, had that tiny box contained the 
Gorgon's head, it could hardly have startled 
the worthy couple more than what they 
actually did see. A quick start--a mut- 
tered exclamation of horror—and then they 
stood gazing at each other in silence like two 
statues. 

And well might it be so. The mysterious 
box contained nothing but two small paper 
packets, from which some red powder was 
escaping; and upon one of these packets 
was written, large and distinct, “ Poison 
for the King,” and upon the other, ** Poison 
for the Queen.” 


п. 


When the unknown returned from his 
walk he found such & crowd assembled 
ronnd the inn that he could hardly make 
his way through it; and when he did at 
length get to the door it was only to find 
two sturdy constables awaiting him there, 
who promptly seized upon him, informing 
him that he was arrested for high treason 
and attempted murder, to which announce- 
ment the assembled throng added a howl 
of loyal indignation. 

Curiously enough, all this did not seem 
to disturb the stranger's composure in the 
least. He submitted like & lamb to the 
rough grasp of the zealous constables, and, 
80 far from appearing dismayed or offended, 
he seemed filed with amusement, which 
expressed itself so markedly on his plain 
and rather coarse features (redeemed, how- 
ever, by & magnificent forehead) that the 
astonished lookers-on muttered indignantly 
to each other that he must be a hardened 
villain, indeed ! 

That very evening the two constables and 
their prisoner started for Paris, in an old 
waggon belonging to the inn, and they were 
accompanied by the landlord and his wife in 
the character of witnesses, who carried with 
them, as evidence, the fatal packets of red 
powder. 

During the whole of the journey—which 
took them several days, although a modern 
post-chaise would have covered the distance 
in one—the criminal, to the amazement of 
the whole party, appeared to be remark- 
ably jolly considering his situation, and 
made himself so agreeable that they unani- 
mously declared among themselves that it 
was a thousand pities so pleasant a fellow 
should be such a villain, and began secretly 
to hope that he might prove to be out of his 
mind. 

But for all that, the reward which they 
were expecting for having caught him was 
not to be lightly thrown away, and so long 
as they were upon the road they never let 
him out of their sight for an instant, by day 
or by night. 

It was after dark when they at length 
reached Paris, which, in truth, was just as 
well for them; for the news that a plot 
against the King’s life had been discovered, 
and that the would-be murderer was on his 
way to the capital under arrest, had flown 
before them, and they would have been 
mobbed to a certainty had they arrived in 
broad daylight. 

The first thing to be done, of course, was to 
send word to the Palace of their arrival, and, 
late as it was, thev had not long to wait 
before a richly dressed gentleman, attended 
by several armed servants, dismounted at the 
door of the prisoner’s place of detention, 


having been sent by the King himself to hear 
all about the matter. 

But the moment the new-comer caught 
sight of the accused man’s face he burst into 
a roar of laughter that made the room 
ring. 

“What’s this you've been doing, you 
blockheads ? ” cried he, still laughing, “Do 
you know who it is that you have brought us 
as a traitor and a murderer? Why, this 
gentleman is Francois Rabelais, our greatest 
author and the King’s special favourite!“ 

The constables’ faces fell visibly, and the 
over-zealous inn keeper looked as if a tennis- 
ball had just hit him hard in the wind. 

„Don't be too hard upon them, Count,” 
interposed the great writer, with a quiet smile, 
“for, after all, it was not altogether their 
fault. My money had run dry ere I came to 
St. Florent, and at the first I was minded to 
send to Paris for a fresh supply; but thenI 
bethought me that this would take a long 
while, and I was desirous to come hither with 
more expedition—and, moreover, I had a 
mind to punish this inquisitive landlord of 
mine for prying somewhat rudely into what 
concerned him not." 

As he spoke, he shot a piercing glance at 
the luckless innkeeper, beneath which the 
latter curled up like a crushed caterpillar. 

“ So then," went on Rabelais, I left in my 
lodging two packets of brickdust, inscribed, 
‘Poison for the King,’ ‘Poison for the 
Queen, and these people were, in very 
deed, idiots enough to believe that any man 
who really purposed to murder the King 
would announce his purpose beforehand in 
writing !" * 

The last words were almost drowned in 8 
burst of uproarious laughing, in which even 
the two disappointed constables joined with 
all their might, while the ill-starred landlord 
and his wife looked as if they could gladly 
have made their escape up the chimney. 

But, after all, this strange affair ended to 
the satisfaction of all who had been con- 
cerned in it; for the King himself enjoyed 
the joke so much that, after shaking his 
royal sides over it till they ached, he took 
care (when Rabelais had paid his bill, which 
he did most liberally) to make a handsome 
compensation, for trouble and loss of time. 
not only to the two constables, but also to 
the host and hostess of the inn—coupling 
his gift to the latter, however, with a gentle 
admonition as to the propriety of being less 
curious, for the future, about other people's 
affairs. 

| 


© Sucha thing may well appear incredible nowadays; 
but the truth of the whole story is beyond dispute. 
D. K. 
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SCHOOL FOOTBALL: 
HINTS ON THE RUGBY 
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By FRANK Jones, В.А. (King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham). 


N? game, I suppose, needs “ fostering” to 
LN quite the same extent as Rugby foot- 
ball. In the first place, the game is such а 
difficult one to play well, and needs so much 
practice, that unless it is well organised 
there can be little hope of a high level of 
excellence being reached. 

The first duty, then, of a school captain 
should be to see that every game, however 
young the players may be, has à capable 
referee. 

We will suppose that the school has, зау, 
fifty players capable of plaving in some sort 
of matches. This will enable our captain to 
arrange a senior practice and also a junior 
one. Now, it is almost certain that there 
will be from ten to twenty small boys kicking 
& ball about in some corner of the field. 
These boys must not be neglected ; in a few 
years you will be wanting them for your first 
lifteen. 

There must be no doubt as to whether à 
boy who puts in an appearance will get a 
game, and a proper game too. It may 
seem a great sacrifice for a first-team man to 
make, to give up a good practice game for 
the sake of a dozen voungsters. But there 
are fifteen boys in the first team, and if the 
thing is worked systematically it will mean 
onlv standing down at the most twice per 
term. 

Then, again, there are always, alas! bovs 
at the top of the school who have never 
taken an active part in the school games. 
It is true that at first they may have some 
difficulty in teaching others what they do 
not know themselves, but J have known 
many boys untitted by their physique for the 
game who have done more real good for the 
school football than many a brilliant three- 
quarter who has merely won matches. At 
the same time the captain should do his 
best to keep down the numbers of those who 
avowedly don't play football" A boy in 
the middle of the school who has not played 
аз a small bov may be only too willing to 
play if he is asked at the psychological 
moment. 

lt will certainly be found expedient to 
make certain alterations in the game for verv 
young boys. Briefly it may be put: Small 
boy; small field ; small ball; small side. 
For learners, fifteen a-side is much too many. 
[ have seen small boy matches in which no 
individual would score in a fortnight. The 
whole game is a scramble. and whatever 
scoring is done is done by rushes of the 
forwards. Ten or twelve a-side for boys of 
thirteen to fifteen makes the game much 
livelier. Five or six forwards, two halves, 
three three-quarters, and the back makes 
the game much more like a senior game 
with a full side than playing with a regula- 
tion fifteen. 

The use of a small ground minimises the 
danger of mere speed taking the place of 
combined play. It is wonderful, too, the 
difference a small ball will make to the 
rame. [t comes out quicker between the 
legs of the forwards, it can be carried easily, 
and, of course, greatly encourages kicking. 

With regard to the senior game there is 
not the same difficulty. Everyone recog- 
nises the importance of a first-team practice, 
and it will be much casier to find capable 
referees. Even here I am inclined to think 
twelve a-side games will be found better for 
learning purposes than with the ordinary 
number, more especially for teaching com- 
bination among the three-quarters. But 
there is always the danger that it may er- 


courage selfishness among the more speedy 
members of the team. 

As a change a '*coached" game may 
occasionally, with advantage, be substituted 
for the ordinary practice. For this some 
master or old boy whose own reputation will 
carry weight should be given discretionary 
powers to enforce his teaching by penalising 
those who do not follow his directions. 

We will suppose that a three-quarter has 
the common habit of dashing all over the 
field instead of attempting combination with 
his other three-quarters. The referee-coach 
may say, ° Next time you do that I shall 
award a penalty kick against you." Simi— 
larly, if a three-quarter either does not 
follow up or gets in front of his partner 
with the ball. ‘Twenty or thirty minutes 
of this work at the end of a practice game 
will work wonders in teaching the correct 
game. 

The uses of a “ league“ in school football 
are well known. But here, again, there are 
very much greater difficulties in Rugby foot- 
ball than with the other code. Even if there 
are but four teams it is generally difficult to 
find a sufficient number of players suitable 
in size and weight to play together. 

We have this year at our own school adopted 
anew system, which is working well and which 
quite obviates this difficulty. Six“ squads "' 
(A, B, €, D, E. F), each of five bovs, are 
chosen from six districts (more or less artiti- 
cially arranged) where the bovs reside. the 
endeavour being to make the teams as level 
as possible and still infuse a little local 
rivalry. For the league ten matches will be 
played, giving the total number of combina. 
tions ot three teams against three teams. 
Thus, the first match will be A, B. C v. 
D, E, F. the second A, B, D e. C, E, F, and 
so on, the three“ squads "" of five players 
cach always making up a full fifteen. А 
table is drawn up, and each squad counts 
two for a win and one for a draw. At the 
end of the season medals of small value may 
be given to the winning squad. I say “of 
small value,” as football is too good to need 
encouragement by prizes, but a small half- 
crown silver medal goes well on a watch- 
chain, and forms an agreeable memento 
without. giving a fictitious importance to its 
winning, or competing with medals repre- 
senting greater feats in athletics. The cost 
of these medals will be very small, as, of 
course, there will be only five boys in the 
winning squad. 

The question of the awarding of “ Caps 
or * Colours” is often a difficult one. At 
many schools the mere gaining a permanent 
place in the first fifteen is followed hy the 
awarding of а cap. Personally I think this 
is making the honour much too cheap. At 
our own school very rarely, indeed, do half 
the team ever gain their colours. 

The “colours” should be the highest 
honour it is possible to bestow upon a player. 
They should not be given to a player, how- 
ever clever, who has not done everything in 
his power (and that for a considerable por. 
tion of his school life) to further the interests 
of the school games. Certainly the big 
fellow who only plays for the last six months 
at school, and who excels then only in con- 
sequence of his size or weight, should have 
no chance of gaining this * highest honour." 
If possible. a Football Board " should be 
erected similar to the University Honours 
boards, on which the names of all ** Colours“ 
should be painted. 

The granting of colours may be left {оа 


committee consisting. of masters and old 
colours. "The latter will see that the honour 
is not made too cheap. If the secretary is 
required to keep a Team- Book " containing 
all the teams of matches entered as they are 
plaved, it will greatly help the colours com- 
mittee in the difficult task of allotting its 
honours. “The amount of good " should 
be the criterion, and in this, of course, length 
of service must of necessity be a great factor. 
The small boy will then see that by hard 
work with his junior team he is making his 
first bid for the“ summum premium ” of 
his later days. Another point is that care 
should be taken that all the colours do not 
fall to the three-quarters. It is the greatest 
mistake to think that the best seven players 
should all be outside the serum. At Aston 
we have an institution known as “The Reds 
and Whites," which, among other things, 
serves as a means of awarding a kind of 
junior colours. At an early stage in his 
career the boy is awarded a stripe of coloured 
ribbon to wear on his jersey. This is gener- 
ally followed later by another stripe. making 
a full cross.” Occasionally even a double 
cross is given to a particularly smart young- 
ster. The boys choose their own colour—red 
or white—and this distinction may be made 
use of for special games—** Reds i. Whites.” 

Much may be done in day schools to infuse 
into the football something of the spirit 
which is nearly always to be found in a 
boarding school. The “football tea“ may 
be made a most wonderful instrument for 
this happy consummation. How many 
inter-school feuds and misunderstandings 
would never have arisen if the two teams 
had met afterwards, clothed and in their 
right minds, around the festive board! 
How easy to explain an accident or to 
apologise for a hasty word to the referce ! 

But successful as these teas are in pro- 
moting the right spirit with other schools, 
the home tea at the end of a successful term 
or to bid farewell to some departing player, 
wil] have an even greater influence for pood. 
Only footballers should be allowed to come ; 
it will be а good opportunity of showing the 
non-player how much he is “out of it." It 
is always a little difficult at first to find any- 
thing to do after the inner man has been 
satisfied. If possible, there should be a sort 
^f smokeless smoking concert of songs with 
a good chorus; but there will probably be 
a certain amount of shyness to be overcome 
first. 

Failing a concert, there remain, of course, 
games; but it is difficult to find a good 
indoor game for a heterogeneous company 
of footballers. The most successful game 
that I have been able to discover (might I 
say invent?) ix Progressive Tiddley- Winks. 
The game itself is s: ridiculous and at the 
same time но enchanting that it appeals to 
everyone. Our own special species is played 
exactly like Progressive Whist with regard to 
scoring-cards and changing partners, whercas 
the game itself is simplitied by having merely 
seven counters to be flicked into the small 
bowl. There are four players to each bowl 
(the partners sitting opposite, as at whist), 
and each player at the end of each round 
enters on his card the total score of himsclf 
and partner. If any counters should be left 
on the table when the bell is rung for the 
next round to commence, they may be 
divided between the two sides competing. 
A prize and booby’ should be awarded аз 
in whist. 

To begin with football and end with 
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Tiddley-Winks must seem an anticlimax, but 
I have mentioned it as а good solution of the 
great diffieulty of finding something to do 
after & football tea. 

One word, in conclusion, with regard to 
the relations between master and bov. 
First, to the master. It is always possible 
to do too much for the boys, or rather it is 
possible to let yourself appear to do too 
much. By so doing you may rob the games 
of spontaneity, and, by your very eagerness 
to further the games, take away the responsi- 
bility from the shoulders of the elder boys, 
and therewith lessen their interest. What- 
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ever reforms you may wish to introduce, 
introduce through the captain or some other 
boy officer. 


fully that the boy himself has thought that 
it was his own idea. 


I have known this done so art- 


And then to the boy. If you find a boy, 
& poor player, keen on the game, don't make 
a butt of him; don't ridicule him when he 
does а foolish thing or cheer him as if in 
wonder when he does anything good. En- 
thusiasm should cover a multitude of sins ; 
it certainly has made players from the most 
unlikely material. Then, again, with regard 
to yourself and the master. Remember 
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that on the school field the master is to a 
certain extent a visitor. He may treat you 
more familiarly there than in the class-room. 
Don't take advantage of that. You ought 
to understand one another better for his being 
there. If vou should happen to be some- 
where near the bottom of your form he will 
think none the less of you by finding out 
that there are things in which vou excel. 
Above all don't think he interferes or 
" bosses" it. He has the interests of the 
school at heart as much as you. and there 
may be things in heaven and earth that are 
not dreamt of in your philosophy 


SUBMARINE BOATS, AND HOW TO BUILD A WORKING MODEL. 


IBST cut out a couple of stout metal bulk- 
heads to fit the hull, as at a, B (fig 31). 

A piece 1 in. deep is cut off the top of a and 
a piece g in. is also cut off B, as shown. a 
must fit the hull on the line м (fig. 16), which 
is 64 in. from the stem, and в is to fit the 
section o, 13 in. farther aft, and these are 
to be firmly soldered to the hull at those 
spots after the gear is fixed to them. 

In a drill three holes, c, р, к. In the hole 


c fit & strong brass pin, r, made with a 
ghoulder at a ; rivet it firmly in and also fix it 
with solder. 

On this pin a stout cogged wheel, н, 11! in. 


Fis 31. 
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diameter, revolves ; n short piece of brass tube, 
J, large enough to slide easily on the pin, is 
soldered into the hub of tbe wheel as a bearing 
to run true on. ' 

Next, from a piece of thin sheet brass 
stamp or hammer up a small circular shallow 
tray, k. in which drill out a central hole, м, 14 
in. in diameter, also cüt a couple of tiny slots 
about } in. apart, and press forward the 
intervening portion, forming a loop or pro- 
jection from the surface, as in front view, x. 

This is for attaching one end of the spring 
to. It can now be soldered to the wheel, as 
in side view, P. 


The cogwheel, н, is kept in 
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FART I1.—(continued). 


place on the pin, r, by means of a narrow 
ring or piece of wire, т, (shown in dotted line, 
soldered to the pin; leave sufficient space 


between that and о for the wheel to turn 
easily. Another cogged wheel of the same 


diameter as the first is mounted on a stout 
spindle, and is placed in front of the bulk- 
head 4, to run in the hole p, as in top view of 
fig. 32 at a. It hasa pinion, B, gearing with 
the first cogged wheel, c. 


Fig 35. 


The after-end of the spindle runs in a box 
bearing, D, soldered to the side of bulkhead, 
аз also shown in back view at Е (fig. 33). 

The dotted circles in these diagrams show 


the pitch lines for the gear wheels. ris the 
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front view of wheel 4 in previous figure. 
This gears with the pinion о, which is 
mounted on a stout shaft placed through the 
hole E (tig. 31), the position of which is § in. 
below the centre of the bulkhead, as previously 
shown at x (fig. 16), and from this point the 
centres for the other wheels may be found. 
The shaft, x (fig. 32), on which this pinicn is 
fixed. is 142 in. long, and forms a continuation 
of the screw shaft, to which it is coupled at 


_ the after-end by the coupler, м, provided with 


two pins to engage with the slots cut in the 
flange at k (fig. 26). 

Before fixing the coupler on, pass 
the shaft through the hole a (fig. 34) 
in the after bulkhead. The position 
of this hole is 2, in. below the centre 
of bulkhead, which brings the shaft up 
in a true line from N to в (fig. 16). 
The forward bulkhead is now finished, and 
may be laid aside while we get the after one 
ready. Drill a 5 in. hole at в (fig. 34), and fit 
a brass pin, c, loose enough to turn easily in 
it, but without shake. Оп the forward side of 
the bulkhead, r, another shallow brass tray, E. 
similar to x (fig. 31), is placed and soldered 
firmly to the pin. c, Бу means of a flat disc, 6, 
and it must also have a projecting loop, н, 
as described for the other. 

А ratchet wheel, x, is soldered to the pin 
on the after-side of the bulkhead (fig. 35), 
and is fitted with a pawl, a. and steel spring, 
R. The end is passed through a small hole, 
C, to secure it, and is then bent round the 


Fig 54. 


stud, р. Now procure a couple of small к 
cogwheels and solder one on to the squ 
end, D, of the pin, c, in previous figure. m 
Mount the other. В (fig. 36). ке es : 
spindle, 3 in. long over all; it shoul 


shoulder at a to fit into a hole drilled in 
bracket, r, soldered to the bulkhead. File 
it square at c to fit a large size winding key. 
The top end passes through ancther bracket, 
к, shown also in side view at м (fig. 34). A 
couple of washers, p, p, are soldered on to pre- 
vent it being displaced. 

This winding spindle is not fixed vertically, 
but leans towards the right-hand side of the 
boat, so that the square for key comes on 
the centre line of deck, as in back view 
(fig. 37). A hole is drilled through the deck 
to admit the key, and a short piece of brass 
tube is soldered in, as at a. This is screwed 
externally to tit the screw cap, в, to keep out 
the water. 

A piece of half-inch brass tube, P (fig. 32), 


is required ; it should be 128 in. long; see that 
it is quite straight and that the ends are 
squared otf properly. You will also want 
about 27 ft. of stout steel wire for the spring. 

Now take a piece of half-inch iron rod 
about 15 in. long and hold it in a vice at one 
end, at the same time nipping the end of 
the steel wire in with it; screw it up tightly 
and take care it does not slip, and commence 
to form the spring by pressing the wire 
round and round the rod, starting from the 
top over away from you, and so on until the 
whole of the wire is used up; wind it very 
closely together and keep а heavy strain on it 
meanwhile; if you have a lathe, it can be 
bound more easily in that; however, once 
done you will have a spring of considerable 
power, and not at all likely to break in use 
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through tension. When removed from the 
iron rod it should be about $ in. in diameter; 
pass one end through the loop u (fig. 34) and 
bend it back with а pair of pincers to prevent 
it coming out again. Then take the brass 
tube and push it through the spring right 
on to the pin c, letting it come up against 
the disc a. 

The pin, r (fig. 31), is then pushed into the 
forward end of the tube, and the remaining 
end of the spring threaded through the loop, 
N, and bent back to fasten it. 

When this is all fitted up in position, solder 


the bulkheuds to the hull, oil the bearings 
and steel spring во that the brass tube gets 
some, screw down the brake. к (tig. 30), and 
wind up by a key at a (tig. 37); then slack up 
the brake serew and see that it is all in 
perfect running order, and if found satis- 
factory you can now put the top half of the 
huil on and solder the seam all round ; also 
turn a pointed cap of brass and solder it on 
at the extreme forward point of the model to - 
give a finish and strengthen that part. 

Next place it in the water and ascertain 
the required weight of keel, as previously 
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described, after which give it & couple of 
coats of enamel paint of whatever tint you 
prefer, putting it on thinly and allowing the 
first to dry thoroughly before applying the 
second, and then it will be ready for work. 


Ag 37. 


It now only remains to make a stand for 
it, and this can be easily cut out with a fret- 
saw from a piece of half-inch walnut, or oak, 
to the shape of 4 (fig. 38). Cut a couple of 
squared holes in each end to take the ends 


Fig ò 8. 


of the rods, 5, which have a tenon cut as at c 
and a mortised hole to take the wedge, p, by 
which it is held together.  Sandpaper it 
quite smooth, and finish off with a coat of 
varnish or polish, and your model subinarine 
will be complete. 
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HOW TO CONSTRUCT A TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENT. 


° аге few things in the electrical world 

to which more thought and time have 
been given than to the inventing and perfect. 
їп of telegraphic apparatus. There comes 
over even the ordinary observer, who is not 
interested in matters electrical further than 
out of mere curiosity, a feeling of wonder— 
almost of awe—while watching the modern 
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these instruments, which are here described 
exactly as they were made, and they were, 
and still are, a great success. There is much 


to recommend them, as the materials are 
very few, and the outlay trifling, and when 
carefully made they are really most interest- 
ing, and may undoubtedly be dignified with 
the name of *' scientific instruments." 


Fig, 


instruments spinning out their messages far 
more quickly than any human being could 
possibly speak. 

It is not with a complicated modern tele- 
graphic instrument that this article wishes 
to deal, but with quite a simple kind, and, 
at the same time, one which may be used 
over n very considerable distance. Its 
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signals are easily learnt, and anyone who 
has a good ear need not, after a fair amount 
of practice, watch the little needle at all as 
it quickly swings from side to side spelling 
out, almost as if endowed with intelligence, 
the words sent by the operator from Ше 
other end of the line 

Several years ngo the writer made two of 


t^ 


Beginning with the base. This is made 


from a piece of beech i in. thick, 44 in. 


wide, and 7 in. long, and carved round the 
edges with an ordinary 4-in. chisel, which 
gives it a more finished appearance and 
takes away from that heavy look which it 
would otherwise have. The width of the 
top portion will be 33 in. when the edging 
is done, and the length 
2, 64 in. Choose now one 
end for the front, and 
from the top edge 
measure back 313 in. 
and also 44 in, and 
mark two lines across 
the top. Then cut a 
recess between these 
lines flush with the top 
part of the curved edg- 
ing, as the illustration 
makes clear (fig. 1). This 
recess is for the upright 
part which carries the 
needle, and on the front 
of which the code of signals 
may be written. The verti- 
cal portion is made from a 
piece of pear-wood, 7} in. 
long, 38 in. wide, jg in. thick, 
and the top is rounded as 
shown after marking the 
curve with a pair of 
compasses set with а 
radius of 114 in. (fig. 2). 
A hole must be cut in 
this upright, through 
which to pass the indi- 
cating needle, т; in. wide 
and 15 in. long the 
bottom of the hole being 
is in. from the lower : 
edge of the upright—its 
edges being equally dis. 
tant from the outside 
edges. 

Two fairly thin strips 
of brass (No. 26 gauge) 
are now {о be cut to the shepes shown 
in figs. 34 and Зв, and attached by means of 
small screws to the upright. in the manner 
indicated (fig. 2). (Here, and where men- 
tioned, always use brass, and not tinned iron, 
which is liable to influence the sensitive 
magnet of the needle, and thus possibly to 
affect the signals. The front bearing for 


the needle is 22 in. long and 3 in. wide, and 
it is bent as shown in fig. 34. The back 
piece is 3 in. long and 3 in. wide, and made 
&s illustrated, fig. 3B. The sides are now 
to be cut out in brass, No. 26 gauge (about 
&s thick as an ordinary postcard), to the 
shape and size shown, fig. 4, and eventually 


to be carefully ettached to the upright with 
mushroom-headed brass screws, giving it 
great rigidity, and when brightly polished 
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very much adding to the whole appearance 
of the instrument. 

The tapping keys (fig. 5) are made from 
two pieces of springy brass about twice as 
thick as that already used; they are 3] in. 
long and } in. wide, and are to be rounded 
off carefully at the ends where pressed. The 
addition of two small polished wooden knobs 
improves them, and also keeps the tele- 
graphist from getting little shocks caused 
by the high voltage set up in the magnet 


Fig. дА. 


coils when the current is suddenly reversed, 
which is done by the working of the tapping 
keys, which reverses the magnetism in the 
electro-magnet, thus generating a momentary 
high voltage in the coils, quite sufficient 
to be unpleasant if one’s fingers be at 
all damp. These keys must be gently 
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hammered all over to give them springing” 
and two holes are made at their far en 
4 in. and 3 in. respectively in each 5 
the ends, for screwing to base witb roun 
headed brass screws. T 
The two large terminals on the base, i 
of which is marked T (fig. 9), are for 
line wires, or one td line and the other 


“eart ^: the two smaller ones marked Z 
are to be connected to the battery. There 
will be a battery of two Léclanché cells at 
each station, and when the instruments are 
connected up finally see that the needles 


Ur agree in swing. When а key is pressed, 
du 

be 

M d 
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should one go to the right and the other to 
D the left, reverse one instrument in its line 
Di connections, and then both needles will 


swing in the same direction together. In 
each case the carbon of the battery must be 
connected to the underneath strip of brass 
| on to which {һе keys are depressed. 

* — Two strips of the ordinary brass are now 
cut, each being 3 in. wide (fig. 6). The 
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first is the one to go under the keys, with 

which the keys make contact when depressed ; 

this piece is 33 in. long. The other piece 

is 34 in. long, and bridges over the keys. 

and with which the keys must always make 

good electrical contact when not depressed. 
Saure must be taken that the keys are not in 
contact with both strips at the same time, 
and the places of contact should be kept 
very clean by occasionally scraping with pen- 
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55 * knife or rubbing with fine emery-cloth. The 
strips should be } in. apart from one another 
when on the base. 


The electro-magnet which actuates the 
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needle is made by taking a piece of soft bar 
iron 2 in. long by & іп. by 44, in., through 
which two holes are drilled rather less than 
{ in. in size, their centres being 14 in. apart. 
Into these holes two pieces 
of soft round iron rod } in. 
in diameter are firmly fixed. 
These rods or legs of the 
magnet mensure 2} in. Fig. 
7 gives details of sizes, etc., 
and also demonstrates the 
method of winding, and par- 
ticularly shows how the wire 
crosses from one leg to the 
other, reversing its winding 
in so doing. Each leg is to 
be covered with one turn of 
brown paper, and to have 
60 feet of No. 24 double 
silk-covered copper wire 
wound on, which can be 
ensily done with care in ten 
layers—the whole should 
afterwards be well shellacked 
or gone over with ordinary 
varnish. 

It will be well before 
winding to put the whole 
iron part, when fixed to. 
gether, into a red fire, and 
to let the fire die out gradu- i 
ally and so cool the iron | 
very slowly; this will take 
&way any hardness im- 
parted to the iron by the hammering together, 
апа the whole will be much improved. The 
fire, bowever, should not be so hot as to burn 
the iron. 


It might not be out of plece just here to 
explain why the winding apparently reverses. 
À good way of practically understanding and 
getting this matter indelibly impressed on 
one's mind is to take а short 
length of small lead pipe, 
and, beginning from one end, 
wind on some thick wire or 
string up to the other end. 
When this has been done bend 
the pipe into а U form, and 
move the winding until it is 
only round the limbs. We 
shall then see how the wind- 
ing is apparently reversed, 


re 
though in reality its direction is unchanged. 
This little experiment is really well worth 
performing. If wedid not wind our magnet 
as described, we should get two similar poles 
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at the extremities, whereas we want to be 
able to alter our poles and those of the 
distant station at our pleasure, by depressing 
the keys and thus sending a current first one 


2% 


t — 


way round the coils and then in the other 
direction, making north south, south north. 
The magnet of the needle is a “ permanent 
one, and if its N. pole is downwards, then, 
when we, by the current, energise the 
electro-magnet, the pivoted magnet tends to 
move &way from the N. and towards the 
S. of the fixed electro-magnet; and when 
we change the poles the movement of the 
needle changes also, and thus we get our 
right-left, left-right movements. 


F16.9 


The needle (fig. 8) is the most difficult 
part to make, and a good one may be bought 
for a shilling or eighteenpence. The per- 
manent magnet is formed from a lozenge- 
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shaped piece of hard steel 1} in. long, 4; in. 
thick, and is ү; in. across its widest part. А 
small hole is drilled to allow the spindle 
through the centre of this magnet. The 
spindle is made from a piece of thin knitting- 
needle 114 in. long with ends made into very 
delicate points. The magnet is firmly fixed 
on the spindle half an inch from one end. 
The indicating needle is fixed on the other 
end of the spindle 4 in. from the point. The 
indicating needle may be made of thin brass, 
but should not be too heavy or it will tend 
to make the instrument sluggish in action ; 
it is well to have the lower portion slightly 
heavier than the upper part, so as to cause 
the needle quickly to get back to the neutral 
vertical position. The length of the pointer 
ів to be 24 in. and ¢ in. across its broadest 
part. If painted red and moving against a 
white background the effect is good. 

The various parts are now ready to be put 
together to make the complete instrument as 
shown in fig. 9, the only instructions 
necessary being about the connecting up. In 
winding the electro-magnet leave the ends of 
the legs unwound, as shown in fig. 7, for & 
distance of 4 in., and in order to secure it to 
the base cut а recess in base 2 in. long by 
та in. by ү a in, deep, distant from the back of 
the upright = in., and put a narrow strip of 
brass over uu yoke of the magnet and 
fasten down with a small screw at each end. 

One end of the winding now goes to one of 
the large terminals and the other end to one 
of the keys; the other large terminal is con- 
nected to the remaining key. The brass 
bearings carrying the swinging needles each 
have a little depression made 4 in. from 
their extremities by a gentle tap with a sharp 
round-pointed punch, care being taken not 
to let the point go through the metal. Atter 
fixing the keys, bridges, terminals, electro- 
magnet, and the upright in position, the 
bearings (fig. 3) may then be attached so 
that the little magnet swings evenly between 
the two poles of the electro-magnet. The 
instruments are now ready for work, and if 
they have been carefully made by the reader 
he will have two really good telegraph 
stations by which messages can be sent over 
a long distanoe by making the battery a little 
stronger as the distance increases. A pin 
should be put on one side of the indicator 
(which, by the way, may be painted red) 
and a needle at the other side, so as to stop 
any excessive swing and also to keep the 
magnets at the back from touching. 

Different sounds will be given out by the 
pin and needle when struck by the indicating 
pointer, and these may be read as dot and 
dash, or we may read the left movement as 
a dot and the right as a dash. There only 
now remains the code to be learned, and the 
best way to master this is by actually using 
the instruments, having the code at hand. 
The following code, known as the Morse, is 


perhaps the best to use: * 
Needle, Needle. 
А Ес J/ T LE / 
B MEER: Ls U-- EK af 
Ое IRB RE * 
E - „ x W 
F--—- 4 Y—-—— % 
G——- % Z—--- 0, 
H---- „у Ch———— lili 
I-- М س س1‎ - Jill 
J-——— Wl 2--——— % 
K E [1 Ә seemed Беа vill 
bese 0% 3 d 
1 Il E КҮҮП 
IN == IR 6 ie 
o-—— [|i ?—-—--- lh. 
P-——- |, 8——-—-- II. 
Q---— I) э————- iil 
R-—- | 0—2———— lll 
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The writer hopes that any reader who 
makes the instruments described in this 
ar‘. cle will be pleased with the result of the 
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trouble and care taken, and that they will 
prove as satisfactory in every way ав his 
have been. 
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AT ELEPHANT VILLE. LATE FOR THE MAIL. 


ANXIOUS (Rock Ferry).—The August parr of the 
“B.O.P.” is still in print, and can therefore be ob- 
tained by you throuth your own bookseller, or by post 
direct from our office ; only in the latter case stamps 
must be sent to defray postage as well as pay for the 
magazine. 


H. A. P.—We had articles on the lasso, the bolas, and 
other strange weapons in the fourth volume, long 
out of print, but perhaps obtainable second-hand. 
We know of no book on the subject. 


D. B. R. R.—Only on application to the companies. 
Your idea of a preliminary twelve months in an 
engineering Works appears to be an excellent one. 
The salaries vary too much, but tbey are all sup- 
posed to give more than a living. 


H. G. B.—* Every Man his own Mechanic " is pub- 
lished by Ward, Lock & Co., at seven shillings and 
mx pence. For working models, * pennv-in-the-slot ” 
machines, and so on, see our * Indoor Games.” 


В. R. RA Db.— The grasses and other plants in the 
case: of stuffed birds are generally dyed во as to 
retain their colour. 


E. J. CoLuYEkR.— The half-crown is worth two shil- 
lings and sixpence. The article was on copper 
coins, not silver ones, 


E. W. G.— The advertisers would not advertise if they 
did not find it pay. We have no means of knowing ; 
we can only judge of probabilities. 


W. OLLis.— You will find particulars and dates of all 
such fancy shows in“ Exchange and Mart.“ 


C. G. N. (Chelmsford ).—I*t is all in the Quarterly Navy 
List, price three shillings, obtainable through any 
bookseller, and published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printer Street, New Street Square, Б.С. 


SOUTH Nonwoop. - We had an article on hectograph: 
and reprinted it as“ Graphe and Graph-making " 
in the eighth part of our Indoor Games” It is 
two loug to give here. The ingredients are eighteen 
ounces of glycerine, twelve ounces of water, «x 
ounces of barium sulphate, three ounves of castor 
sugar. and three ounces of Nelson's gelatine. The~e 
are mixed together and left for twentv-four hour» 
until the gelatine bas taken up most of the water. 
Then they are heated gently until they are all 
dissolved : in fact, the treatment is just the same as 
making the glue. The washing after use is with 
clean cold water. 


Рн. – The two раш articles op Stamp Collecting 
were published ou Oct. 24 und Nov. 28, the page 
being 61 and 140 of the current volume. 


BREviKEn.—5ee your apprenticeship out and learn all 
you сап. You will soon pick up the rest when vou 
Start in a better office. There is always room for a 
xvod mun, and he stays on when the others are 
weeded out. 


ABhoap.—The only way is by written application to 
the *(eretary or general manager. If vou can get 
ап introduction to one of the directors or some oue 
in authority, all the better. 


W. F. € JouNsTON.—Address vour letter Tbe 
Secretarv, Serpentine Model Yacht Club, Boat 
House, Hyde Park, w." 


GRATEFUL (Waithamstow).—We are glad you so 
much like the serial stories in the current parts. You 
нее, We promised to make the present vulume one of 
the strongest and best we have ever issued, and of 
course we mean to keep our word. 


CONSCIEN TIOUS,— Letter received. We will do as you 
desire, 
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T was growing dark as Gaunt sprang on 
the deck of the Hirondelle. The wind 
had swung round to the north, and waa 
blowing freshly ; the quick-footed brig was 
reduced to jib and topsails to keep her posi- 
tion on the quarter of the blutf-bowed 
Windsor Castle. 

Let her fall off a little.“ said Gaunt 
quictly to the man at the wheel, as he walked 
aft. 

His mind was made up. In an hour it 
would be dark; he would slip away under 
the cover of the night from the squadron, 
and make all sail westward to rejoin Sir, John 
Jervis. He might be court-martialled and 
broken for disobeying Mann’s orders ; but he 
would take the risk. The call of honour and 
of duty seemed to him imperative. Then, 
too, he was young and chivalrous ; and in the 
rush of feeling he grew generously reckless. 
He said nothing to Fraser in explanation of 
his order to the man at the wheel ; he would 
not take him into his counsels, or drag him 
into any trouble. But Litton was signal 
midshipman, and it was impossible to leave 
him out of the conspiracy. 

“ Litton,” he said, ' the Hirondelle hasn t 
got a number for us yet, and if the Windsor 
Castle wants to signal to us to-night they ll 
hardly know how to do it, and will have to 
{гу some odd experiments. Don't be too 
eager to guess that any queer combination of 
flags or of lights from the flagship spells the 
Hirondelle.” 

Litton glanced quickly at his commander ; 
his eyebrows lifted expressively, and an odd 
light leaped into his sharp eyes. He had 
seen the mood of gloomy silence in which 
Gaunt had returned from the flagship, and 
the frown that clouded his brows. Nome- 
thing was wrong ; something that vexed even 
Gaunt's cool temper and perplexed his sense 
of duty. The boy's nimble wit leaped to the 
true conclusion. 

* The beggars are leaving old Jervis to 
face the odds alone," he said to himself. 
„They want to keep us to run errands for 
them, and Gaunt is going to give them the 
slip. I should think so! Hurrah for Gaunt 
and the Hirondelle! ТЇЇ read their signals 
for them,” he whispered to himself, with a 
cheerful grin. 

Meanwhile the fast and weatherly Hiron- 
delle was, somehow, widening her distance 
from the flagship, though Gaunt himself 
stood by the helmsman, and from time to 
time gave a brief огде". Six bells had gone, 
a tiny thread of sound floating down from 
the Windsor Castle, now showing vaguely 
like some gigantic ghost in the gloom. A 
line of slowly heaving lights marked the posi- 
tion of the other ships. Just then a lantern 
waved from the quarter of the flagship. 
Litton was gazing idly at it over the bul- 
warks, with an air of absolutely detached 
interest. 

Litton.“ said his fellow mid.“ that's 
meant for us. The admiral is signalling to 
the Hirondelle.” 

For us ! " replied Litton, with lazy scorn. 
“ Young man, you don't know the A B C of 
signals! That's the admiral saying ‘ Good- 
bye’ to the whole Mediterranean.” 

And with that dancing point of light still 
gleaming from the flagship's mizzen rigging 
the Hironddle fell off before.the wind, and 
melted like a wispyof vapour into the gathering 
darkness of the night. In the morning the 
disappearance «if the brig was reported to the 
rear- admiral. Mann directed it to be logged, 
but made no comment. 
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A SEA FEUD: A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FiTcHETT, B.A., LL. D. 


CHAPTER IX.—BLUFFING THE SPANIARDS. 


The captain of that brig is a gallant 
young fellow," ran his thoughts. I should 
be sorry to break him." Then, in spite of 
himself, some deeper feeling stirred in Mann's 
mind. Не clenched his hand: he felt for one 
generous moment he would rather be on the 
deck of the Hirondellc, running back to join 
his admiral, than tlying a rear-admiral's tiag 
from the peak of the Windsor Castle end 
ignobly steering for England with all the 
sanction of a council of war. 

`* Т envy that. young scamp and his brig,” 
he said to himself. 

With tne keen north-west wind on her 
beam, and every inch of canvas spread, the 
Hirondelle flew steadily eastward. The 
spray drove perpetually over her; her lee 
bulwarks were almost under water; but 
aunt, with fierce determination, drove the 
gall:nt craft in spite of groaning timbers 
and spray-scourged deck. He ran at night 
through the Gut without notice or challenge, 
and kept south of Majorca, making for San 
Fiorenzo Bay. On the fourth day, when the 
grey light came pouring over the dark floor 
of the sea, the whole of the skvline ahead was 
pricked with the topsails of some great fleet. 
The line of leaning, silvery points, going with 
the wind, stretched, with irregular intervals, 
right across the course of the Hirondelle. It 
was plainly the Spanish fleet running on а 
course to pass to the east of Minorca. 

Gaunt climbed into the brig's foretopmast, 
and studied the situation long and keenly. 
The weatherly Hirondelle could have run 
across the head of the moving Spanish line ; 
but the rocky islets off the southern end of 
Minorca made this perilous. To run to lee- 
warl and pass the rear of the Spanish line, 
on the other hand, would take the brig out 
of her course. If chased, he might be driven 
on the coast of Sardinia. 

Gaunt took a daring decision. Fraser," 
he said to his lieutenant, ‘* well bluff the 
Spaniards! The Hirondelle is as French- 
looking still in rig and build as though she 
had just been turned out of dock at Dun- 
kirk ; and it will be easy to make her com- 
pletely French in appearance from stem to 
stern. We'll run clean through the Spanish 
fleet. Turn up all those French ° duds’ 
we've got, and rig out the men in them. 
Slacken the braces and stays ; let your yards 
go off a little. Clear away those hammocks 
from the waist, and hang out a week's wash- 
ing from the jib-halliards and the foremast 
stays. Slovenliness is, for the French, a sea- 
going quality, and we'll make the Hirondelle 
as ragged as a French privateer.” 

Fraser received the orders with а smile 
which was half a sigh, and set promptly 
about his task. The news that Jack 
Spaniard was going to be tricked was re- 
ceived with cheerful comments in the fore- 
castle, and the men entered into the business 
with much humorous relish while the brig 
ran steadily on. 

But it was more than a daring thing: it 
seemed an act of pure madness to bear right 
down on that flock of mighty ships, all of 
them enemies, and any one of which could 
have sunk the little Hirondelle with a single 
broadside. Yet, as Gaunt coolly judged, 
safety lay in audacitv; and certainly no 
more audacious spectacle could be imagined 
than that oflered by the English brig. She 
was not so much tempting Fate as mocking 
it! And steadily the little Hirondelle ran 
on with an air of easy confidence which 
might well have tricked keener eyes than 
those of the Spaniards. 
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A hugeeighty-gun ship held the outermost 
position of the great fleet. She moved 
slowly and majestically under easy canvas, 
with bellying royals and topsails, and reefs 
in her mainsail. The Hirondelle, with a 
French flag at her peak, kept a course which 
would carry her under the Spaniard’s stern. 
Presently, as the brig neared the great ship, 
an officer climbed slowly to her castle-like 
quarter, and stood watching the brig as she 
came up and, with a sheer to starboard, 
passed under the carved and gilded stern of 
the Spaniard. 

Gaunt had carried out the disguise of the 
brig with artistic thoroughness. Nothing 
more thoroughly French than her aspect 
could well be imagined. She wore an un- 
buttoned and slovenly aspect from stem to 
stern. A dozen pairs of patched trousers 
were fluttering in the rigging forrard ; the 
braces were slack, the yards at slightly diverg- 
ing angles. A score of seamen in red caps 
were lounging about the deck. The men in the 
watch off duty were sitting in a group near 
the foremast getting their breakfast. A red. 
capped seaman with a coil of rope about his 
shoulders was lazily climbing the foremast 
rigging, while a youthful officer, also in a red 
cap—young Litton —was abusing him in 
shrillest French. All the Spanish officer 
saw was a wicked-looking craft—French in 
every detail —lying down to the wind and 
running boldly past the line-of-battle ship's 
stern, with the tricolor at her mizzen and a 
cluster of flags—plainly some French and 
not very intelligible signal—at her peak. 

What ship is that ? ’’ came in long-drawn 
Spanish syllables from the high poop of the 
great ship. 

“ Le corsair Hirondelle,” Gaunt cried back 
in French, ** with despatches," he added a 
moment later, for Ніз Excellency the 
Spanish admiral." 
- Gaunt's French was beyond suspicion ; and 
while Litton, in French—shriller, but equally 
voluble—stormed at the seamen in the 
rigging forward, Gaunt gesticulated and 
shouted sonorous compliments to“ our brave 
Spanish allies" from the taffrail aft. Аз 
the brig swept past the stern of the Spaniard 
the name San Ilgondo, in huge glittering 
letters, could be read. The first risk was 
past ! 

The first challenge was, of course, the 
most perilous. When the San Ilgondo had 
been safely passed, the danger of the run 
through the fleet seemed little. So athwart 
the slowly moving procession of giant ships 
the audacious Hirondelle ran, dipping the 
tricolor as she passed each ship in а 
The drifting giants, as a matter of fact, m 
no notice of her. She had been challenged 
by the outermost ship and allowed to 170 
she was no doubt a French despatch-boat 
So Gaunt was able, with perfect security. (0 
count the guns of ship after ship mere 
courteously dipping flag, the brig o 
past the quarter of each. Now it was of 
Neptuno, of eightv guns; the a 
seventy-four; the San Genaro, of the 8 : 
rating; а bigger ship still, the Principe 
Asturias, of 112 guns. for: 

On the Hirondelle herself the seamen d 
ward stared at each great ship in tum, 
criticised her with rough shrewdness. 8. 85 

„Look at her braces,” growled Р 5 of 
one dishevelled monster, the Me ee 
112 guns, pitched heavily in the d were 
ward. If the old Vectory’s yar man in 
trimmed like that, the back of every 
the watch would be scratched. 
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Yet there is an air of majesty іп the great 
ships, with their quarters like castles and 
their huge breadth of beam, which sometimes 
hushes criticism on even those rough lips. 
Nobody in the English fleet had ever before 
had the same opportunity of studying so 
close at hand a Spanish tleet under sail ; and 
the spectacle was curiously picturesque. 
Strange figures were painted on the bellowing 
mainsails. The hulls had а sort of cliff-like 
vastness, with one menacing line of guns 
rising above another. Some ships were 
painted a funereal black, like knights in 
sable armour; others were a blaze of colour 
—=scarlet and yellow. The richly decorated 
quarters of the great Spaniards were scarcely 
so impressive as their carved figureheads, 
lifted high in the air above the foam of the 
cutwater—showing sometimes an angel, with 
wings outspread, a haloed saint, or helmeted 
knight, or king with crowned brow. Battle, 
with these giants, took on an air of medieval 
splendour and picturesqueness. 

The outermost ship to starboard was a 
monster of four decks, and all eves were 
drawn to her as the brig ran towards her. 

That's the Santissima Trinidad, of 130 
guns," said Gaunt. ‘* The biggest ship afloat. 
If we get past her we're safe.“ And the 
sense that the run through the enemy's fleet 
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was coming to its most perilous moment sent 
a hush along the deck of the Hirondelle. 

It was the flagship of Don Josef de Cor- 
dova, the most picturesque as well as the 
biggest and most formidable ship of war the 
sea at that time carried. It was a floating 
many-coloured fortress, white and red, with 
a carved and stately figurehead in white at 
her bows; and the honest Jacks forward 
gazed open-mouthed as the little brig drew 
near this floating fortress. | 

What a ship to tow into Portsmouth!“ 
at last said Johnson, after staring long and 
hungrily at the great Spaniard. 

Ay. boy! Big as she is," was Peters's 
comment,“ let the Victory get her on a wind, 
and she would soon make chips of her!“ 


Gaunt knew that, at the moment, audacity | 


was still safety, and he closed in to the high 
and glittering stern of the Santissima Trini- 
dad with tlag dipped, and stood bareheaded 
on the brig's taffrail ready to answer any 
hail. It seemed at first as if the huge 
Spaniard would take no notice of the in- 
signiticant little brig creeping past her stern. 
Then an officer put his head over thequarters, 
climbed slowly on to the bulwark, and hailed 
in half-heard Spanish. 

Gaunt explained, in high-pitched and 
voluble French, with many shrugs and bows, 
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that the Hirondelle was a despatch-boat with 
despatches for Toulon. As he continued his, 
vociferous explanations and compliments 
the brig stole onward, the interval widened. 
With a final bow Gaunt stepped back to the 
deck—the Hirondelle was safe! "The tiny 
brig, by mere audacity, had sailed clean 
through a procession of hostile line-of-battle 
ships ! 

Gaunt smiled grimly as he watched the 
great ships lessening in the distance. 

Talk about singeing the King of Spain's 
beard," he said to Litton, who stood beside 
him ; * that's tweaking His Majesty's royal 
nose." 

Loud was the chuckling amongst the 
grinning seamen on the forecastle. ‘* Well 
done, little Hirondelle, said Johnson, 
slapping the brig's bulwarks in delight. 
“ We've tricked a whole fleet!“ 

At that moment a sudden jet of white 
smoke, with a spark of red fire in the heart 
of it, shot from the bows of the Santissima 
Trinidad. The sound rolled sullenly over 
the water to the Hirondelle ; a cluster of 
flags climbed slowly to the peak of the four- 
decker. 

The Spaniard is talking," said Gaunt 
quietly. ‘* For whom is that meant?“ 

(To b» continued.) 


THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


CHAPTER XVIII. —HOW CACAMA SHOWED 


(6 with а few strong men specially 
selected for the purpose, had accom- 
panied the paba to the top of the cliff. 
There, under his superintendence, and hidden 
from the view of those immediately beneath, 
thev had levered the great rock to the edge 
of the precipice. When the paba gave the 
signal they launched it into the air. The 
spring and descent of the stone had been 
calculated with the utmost nicety, and the 
battle was ended by the paba's blow. 

By the destruction of the bridge, the 
people of the plantations, except those who 
had already cro:zed into the recess, were cut 
off from their fellows, and exposed to the 
vengeance of the Aztecs, if those fierce 
warriors had yet been thirsting for the blood 
of their foes. But the blow of the paba, 
unexpected and decisive, overwhelming the 
very flower of their forces, had cowed them 
зо completely that thev had no heart left to 
attack the defenceless tillers of the soil. 
Even the prisoners they had taken slipped 
Away from them into the woods as they 
silently and dejectedly retired to their own 
settlement. [f the blow could have been 
followed up by the pursuit of the Aztecs, 
they might have been effectually scattered 
and their power finally broken ; but that was 
Impossible. The bridgeless barranca pre- 
vented it. The blow which had crushed 
their spirits had also secured their retreat. 
The Acolhuans were unable to take full 
advantage of their victory. 

Jan! said Hal, as we sat polishing our 
muskets and talking over the great event of 
the day; now, if ever, while the Aztecs are 
stunned by the stroke of your old friend, is 
the time to clear out the underground 
chamber. We shall never have a better 
chance.” 

But how shall we get there, Hal? The 
bridge i& gone." 

So it be, my son ! ” responded Hal, with 
a touch of consternation. "I hadn't 
thought o' that." 


Bv ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Redawin Captive,” ete. 


" And we might have to travel a long way 
this side of the barranca before we could 
cross, and double back a long way on the 
other side in order to reach the settlement. 
Meanwhile, the Aztecs would be growing 
very sore about their defeat. If we were to 
stir them up in our search for the treasure 
while the smart was fresh and keen they 
would swarm about us, and sting us, like 
vengeful waspa.” 

“ Which means, Jan—— What? That we 
are to forego the treasure ? ” 

" Nay;lsaidnotso. It would be а pity 
for the men to return empty-handed when 
they might take back with them that which 
would keep them in comfort for the rest of 
their days." 

“ But we should secure these spoils of war 
speedilv—eh, Jan? And the question is, 
How are we to do it? There isn't a man 
among us good enough to grow a decent pair 
o' wings.“ 

“ To fly across the barranca, Hal? Хо!” 
said I, smiling at the conceit. “ Корея 
might serve us, but wings are beyond wishing 
for. I feel inclined to consult Cacama.” 

"Do 'e?" asked Hal eagerly. “Не 
would know if there were any way o' reaching 
the settlement quickly. And I, too, want to 
consult Cacama." 

What about?“ 

“The guns. We could ha’ swept the 
bridge clear with the guns, und saved it. 
There would ha' been no need to send the 
whole bag o' tricks thundering down into the 
barranca." 

* We'll trv for the treasure first, Hal. and 
when we have got the treasure we'll see abont 
the guns. I fear, however, that the tide will 
have carried them away.” 

“ Maybe," answered Hal musinglv. “ But 
there is just а bare chance that, when the 
Bessie went to pieces, the guns may have 
dropped into a nighe in the rocks. Гуе 
known things to be held fast in a niche in 
the rocks for а long time, and against & 


ME THE SECRET WAY. 


bigger wash than any which has swept the 
coast since we were thrown in. I should 
dearly like to hear the brazen dogs bark in 
this echoing recess, and to sce what they 
could do if those dancing Aztecs should 
threaten us again. "Twould be like music, 
Jan, and the sound of it would put new life 
into me." | 

The following morning I sought out 
Cacama, and opened my mind to him. He 
did not receive my proposal cordiallv. He 
warned me that any suspicion of what we 
were after would cause the Aztecs to guard 
their treasure very carefully and most likely 
to remove it to some safer hiding-place. If 
the Aztecs were made aware of our approach, 
and guessed the purpose of it, we must be 
prepared to meet with a very strenuous re- 
sistance, and to run some considerable risk, 
and probable loss of life. Sentinels would 
be posted within the shelter of the woods, 
and, however cautious we might be, he 
thought it would be impossible for us to 
elude them. One might do it, or two, but 
not nine. The vigilant eyes of the sentinels 
would be sure to detect so large a company. 
Swiftly and silently the alarm would spread. 
Our foes would make the most of the oppor- 
tunity we had given them, surrounding us, 
endeavouring to strike us down from hehind 
the trees, where we could not easily see them 
and our musket fire would be of little avail: 
harassing us on our return to the recess, and 
reserving for sacrifice any unfortunate victim 
who might fall into their hands. 

As plainly аз a man could tell ime Cacama 
gave me to understand that he did not con- 
sider the spoil to be worth the venture, and 
that we should do wisely to leave the 
treasure alone. Indeed, I received a dis- 
tinct impression that he was disappointed to 
find that our minds were set upon the 
treasure at all. More than anything else, it 
was this lust for gold, and what it had led 
to, which had_made the Spaniards to be so 
deeply hated by the Indians; and I think 
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Cacama was sorry to discover the first sign 
of i; in the white men whom his people had 
befriended in this wish of ours to possess the 
precious things that were stored in the 
underground chamber, 

“It is to avoid these risks, Cacama, that 
I came to consult you. The Aztecs are 
broken in spirit. Their hearts are melted 
within them. It would be a comparatively 
easy task to clear out the chamber if we 
could do it at once. But, if we wait, or if 
we аге too long upon the way, they will 
recover themselves, and then the risks you 
have named will have to be run. Greater 
risks than these would the men be willing to 
run rather than let slip the chance to enrich 
themselves at the expense of their enemies, 
Апа they are your enemies, too, Cacama, 
and the enemies of your people. Do you 
know of any way whereby we might reach 
the Aztec settlement by sundown ? " 

“ Tell me, my friend," returned Cacama, 
“ gre you bent upon this ? ” 

"Iam." 

* For your own sake ? ” 

“ 1 shall receive my share of the spoil." 

“ Only one equal share out of nine?“ 

“ Yes, Cacama. I am not entitled to 
more.“ 

Do you care even for that ? ” 

" Not very much ; but the men have to 
be considered. "They took their part in the 
rescue of Tecalco.” 

I think that reminder settled it. Cacama's 
eyes gleamed. ` Yes," said he, there is 
а way. By sundown yon can be there. But 
you will need a guide." 

We have Qualoc." 

* For the end of the journey Qualoc will 
serve, but not for the beginning. I will send 
one of our own men with vou. Come, and 
I will show you how vou may reach the 
bottom of the barranca. You will need to 
follow the course of the stream to a place 
which the guide will point out to vou ; there 
make the ascent on the farther side. The 
rest you may leave to Qualoc.” 

Wondering how the bottom of the harranca 
could be reached from the recess, 1 walked 
beside Cacama to the portico of the temple. 
We passed through the doors unchallenged, 
and beyond the curtain, into the court where 
the flowers were thrown during the worship 
of the equine god. Then, without pausing, 
Cacama raised the second curtain, and we 
went forward through the inner court, and 
close by the steed, standing so still, and vet so 
lifelike, upon its pedestal. The perfume of 
the flowere filled the place with natural 
incense to a degree almost intoxicating, so 
that 1 was glad to leave it behind. At the 
back of the pedestal, unseen until we reached 
it, there was an opening in the rock, and a 
stairway descending under the pedestal itself. 
I saw that this unique stand for the steed 
had been fashioned out of the uneven floor 
of the cavern, and that the stairway had 
been cut out of the natural incline of a pas. 
nage that led down into an extension of the 
cavern, р somewhat with that 
which connected Hal’s quarters and mine 
with the open air. Both the inner court and 
the stairway were illuminated by lamps sus- 
pended from the ceiling. 

We descended into the heart of the rock 
by what was evidently the main corridor. 
Passages branched off here and there and 
terminated in chambers similar to Hal’s and 
mine ; and I now understood whence came 
the musicians and the flower.girls who 
assisted the paba in the worship of the 
equine god. It was from these places that 
the sounds of the conch-shells and the 
atabals fell upon the ears of the people, 
faintly at first, then in increasing. volume 
аз the musicians mounted the stairway, and 
finally blaring and rattling loudly as they 
emerged into the court trom behind the 
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pedestal. From these secret ceves came the 
Indian maidens, who deftly caught and 
gathered the floral tributes of the people and 
gracefully presented them to the deity. 
Ample accommodation for them all was there 
in these rocky chambers. From lamps softly 
burning within several of the chambers rays 
of light tiltered through the sheeny folds of 
the feather-work curtains hung across the 
entrances, so that these, at any rate, and 
perhaps others, must have been occupied in 
the intervals of worship. Up to this time I 
had not discovered, maybe because I had 
never thought to inquire, where the paba 
dwelt, nor what part of the recess Tecalco 
called her own; but I now surmised, as I 
passed down the corridor with Cacama, that 
their quarters must be somewhere in these 
retired precincts which were supposed to be 
under the immediate protection of the equine 
god. I felt almost like a trespasser as we 
went down. 

" Are these private 
Cacama ? 'I asked. 

" Quite private," said he. Very few of 
our people have been down here except those 
who are set apart for the worship of the god. 
And thev have not been farther down than 
the foot of the stairway. From that point 
the descent into the barranca 1з known to 
none but the paba and me." 

" Ta it so great a secret, Cacama ? ” 

“ Yes. I did not know of it until a little 
while ago. Before then it was the paba's 
secret only." 

And are you not afraid, in that case, 
Cacama, to pass it on to те?” 

“No; nor would the paba be. We can 
both trust you. I had his consent, when he 
made it known to me, to tell you also if 
necessary." 

“ But why should he give you his consent 
beforehand to share with ine a secret such аз 
this? 

“ Because, if the recess should be taken, 
those who were left could retire safely into 
the depths of the burranca by this secret 
exit, and so get clear away. You, as one of 
the leaders, and the possible guardian of 
Tecalco, should know of this, and I intended 
to tell you, if you had not asked me this 
morning to show you how you might reach 
the settlement of the Aztecs before the set- 
ting of the sun. And also hecause——” but 
Cacama left the sentence unfinished. 

What? asked abruptly, after waiting 
some time for him to continue. 

“You may be the Quetzal. 
paba. 1° know not. These things are 
beyond me. But, my friend for I may call 
you that whether vou are the Quetzal or 
no, you are one with the paba and me, 
through your affection for Tecalco." 

“I am touched by your trust in me, 
Cacama, and honoured by the proof of it 
you are ncw giving me by bringing me down 
here and placing this secret exit at my ser- 
vice. But I shall not use it to-day." 

Lon will not use it, senor !" and Cacama 
suddenly stood still upon the stairway and 
faced me with surprise. By this time we 
had left the chambers behind us. "There 
were no branching passages in this lower 
part, but only the straight descent of the 
ateps through the living rock, with lights 
twinkling at long intervals. 

“Not to-day, Cacama. But lead on. I 
would see what there is faither down." 

" And you will not use it,” said he 
musingly, and with the tone of surprise vet 
sounding like an echo in his words, аз he 
resumed his journey downwards. “ But, 
senor, you cannot. reach the place to-day 
where the treasure of the Aztecs is hidden 
unless vou bring your men by the path which 
] am now showing you.” 

“Iam more interested in the path just 
now, Cacama, than I am in the treasure. 


dwelling-places, 


So says the 


And I would not run the risk of betraying 
the contidence vou and the paba have re. 
posed in me by sharing this secret with the 
men far all the treasure in the world. Then 
there is another reason, mv friend. In those 
chambers above us, if 1 mistake not, the paba 
dwells, and Tecalco, and the maidens who 
assist in the worship of your god. Is not 
that so?” 

‘You are right, senor. It is as yon вау.” 

“Then neither to-day, nor any other day, 
will I bring the men down here, except we 
are all driven to make use of it as our only 
means of retreat, which God forbid ! ” 

With a swift affectionate gesture he 
placed his hand upon my shoulder, and his 
habitually sad face was lit up by a rare 
smile. 

Me are very near now to the foot of the 
stairs, said he; and, indeed, we had come 
to the last lamp. 

Below us the darkness was as dense as if 
we were going down into the bottom of a 
well. But the air was pure, and the lamps 
were flickering in à very gentle upward 
current, which I could also feel fanning my 
cheek as it went by. Cacama unhooked the 
last lamp from the cord by which it was sus- 
pended, and carried it down the few remain- 
ing steps. ‘These brought us into a circular 
chamber, from which there appeared to be 
no way out except that by which we had 
come. Yet it was filled with pure air, and 
there was a whistling sound as if the air were 
forcing itself through a narrow cavity some- 
where beneath us. Cacama placed the lamp 
on a low ledge of rock and drew me aside. 

The floor of the chamber was very uneven, 
with great bosses protruding, apparently 
unhewn and just as Nature had left it. 
Cacama planted his back against the wall, 
and brought his foot to bear upon one of the 
largest of these bosses, and, to my amaze- 
ment, the greater part of the floor yielded to 
the pressure, and swung round slowly as on 
a pivot. An opening appeared, in shape a 
rough triangle, and quite large enough freely 
to admit a man of my bulk, or Hal's. Like 
a pit it seemed, with no gleam of light, but 
out of it the sweet air rushed in a volume 
that circled round the chamber ere it pass 
upward, and nearly extinguished the lamp. 
If Cacama had not taken the precaution to 
set it aside, and sufficiently far away from 
the direct draught of this pleasant inrush of 
air, the lamp would have been extinguished. 
The whistling ceased. ; 

* There is a platform below," said Сасата, 
and dropped into the aperture. I saw him 
not ; the darkness had conipletely swallowed 
him; but I heard his voice: Come along, 
señor.” 

“ Shall I bring the lamp?“ 

* No. It wonld only get blown out. 
Leave it where it is. We can do without it. 

Not knowing how far down it was to the 
platform, I took hold of the edge of the 
triangular opening and lowered myself 
cautiously. My feet did not touch the plat- 
form when I stretched myself out to the 
fullest extent ; but Cacama had hold of v 
and said, Let go!" I obeyed him, an 
was brought up all standing sooner than } 
expected. The platform was only & few 
inches below me. Crouch down, Senor, 
and, as I did so, I was conscious that Cacama 
was pulling at something. The draught ** 
shut off, and the whistling recommenced, but 
this tinie over our heads. TE 

" Have you closed the entrance: 
asked. 

" Yes," returned Cacama. 
closed trom below." di 

So «oftly had the revolving floor Mss 
to its place that I could not but marvel à 
the ingenuity displayed in its construction. 

Ibis a very clever piece of work, Cacan 
Who médefid i ? 
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“ I know nof. I think the great Maker 
poised the stone, and the Toltees, who dwelt 
in the land before the entry of the races of 
Anahuac, must have found out this hidden 
device in the heart of the mountain, and 
taken advantage of the skill of the great 
Maker and cut a way through. The strong- 
hold was theirs—the Toltecs. One of the 
ancients, an old man like the paba is now, 
and a worshipper of the Quetzal, told the 
paba where the place was, and showed him 
a plan of it; and, when Tenochtitlan fell, 
and (Guatemozin was a prisoner in the hands 
of the Spanish conquistador, the great Cortes, 
and all hope of the recovery of their country 
had died out of the heart of the mourning 
people, the paba remembered this Toltec 
refuge, and brought hither the feeble remnant 
of the Acolhuans. It was deserted when 
they came. "The Toltecs had vanished—the 
paba says so long ago as it would take more 
than four lives like his own to cover —into 
the forests and over the mountains had they 
gone, or else across the great sea beyond the 
setting sun." 

“They must have been a people worth 
knowing, Cacama." 

‘Yes. The remains of their tities may 
vot be found in the depths of the forests. 
Great builders were they. Massive were the 
stones they upreared in the construction of 
their £eoca!lis, and most curiously carven. 
The paba says they were a gentle people, and 
worshippers of the sun, not with human 
sacrifices like the Aztecs offer on the altars 
of Huitzil, but with the flowers and fruits of 
the earth like the offerings of the Acolhuans 
to the god who vanquished Huitzil, the 
charger of the conquistadores from the land 
beyond the sea. But we may not linger, 
senor,” 

“ Tam ready.” 

'" Keep in touch with me. Until we reach 
the descent where we must use the ladder 
we shall have to creep, aud the way is 
tortuous. Soon, however, you will see the 
light." 

Close on the heels of my Indian friend I 
followed through a low and narrow passage, 
serpentine, and sloping easily downwards 
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with a smooth, water-worn floor, but now 
perfectly dry. While coming down the wide 
stairway, and passing through the aperture 
of the revolving floor, the idea had never 
suggested itself to me that possibly the first 
worker in this exit from the recess was the 
water, that now formed the miniature lake 
and tumbled over the cliff into the barranca. 
Through this rocky channel the mountain 
torrent must have forced its way to the 
stream below. It was a natural conduit for 
the outflow of the water. How it must 
have foamed, and rushed, and roared, and 
swept along in the darkness down the con- 
fined incline to the fall that must have been 
somewhere before us, and then leapt into the 
sunshine, as if for very gladness, and broken 
into glittering spray ! Yes ; we were passing 
through a subterranean watercourse, and 
there, as we came round the last bend, was 
the light, a tender green, pleasant for the 
eyes to rest upon, Through a mass of 
foliage that seemed to close the exit the light 
sifted, and fell like healing balm upon the 
balls of the eyes strained by the darkness 
through which we had come. 

The lower lip of the orifice was not only 
worn smooth and slippery, but it was 
sharply curved, like a bow when the string 
is tense and tightly drawn. Cacama 
cautioned me not to approach too near. 
From a recess in the side of the channel he 
drew forth a long rope-ladder. Опе end of 
the ladder he fastened with a stout wooden 
peg, which fitted like a bar through a couple 
of holes drilled in the rock, and lowered the 
other end down the side of the barranca. 

" Now, senor; shall I go first, or will 
уои?” 

After you, Сасата. 

Down he went into the greenery, and, 
when the ladder hung limp again, relieved 
from the strain of his weight, I followed, as 
nimbly as he, for it was only like running 
down the ratlines from the masthead. The 
bottom of the ladder rested upon a ledge 
which commanded a view of the ravine in 
both directions. From the ledge a rough 
path, cut into steps here and there, de- 
scended to the margin of the stream. We 
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were soon beside it. The orifice was com- 
pletely hidden from below, and the ladder 
also was invisible, shrouded by the abundant 
foliage which clambered up the side of the 
barranca. So precipitous was the descent on 
the under-side of the greenery, and the 
opening above so inconspicuous, if, indeed, 
to a stranger discernible at all, that, if any 
one had gained the ledge, and the ladder 
were not there, he would never dream that 
here was a way into and out of the Acolhuan 
stronghold. 

When we returned, after resting ourselves 
a few minutes beside the stream, Cacama 
drew up the ladder and replaced it in the 
recess. Back we crept through the tortuous 
channel to the hollow under the revolving 
floor. When this was rolled back the wel- 
come light of the lamp fell dimly into the 
hollow. We sprang upward, clutched the 
edge of the opening, and pulled ourselves 
out. Cacama closed the circular door and 
carried back the lamp to the cord suspended 
over the stairway. Тһе corridor was 
deserted. From the chambers, however, a 
ripple of conversation reached us, subdued 
by the curtains, and in tones so low and 
indistinct that the words were not intelli- 
gible. We came out behind the equine god, 
and, for the first time. I faced the entrance 
to this inner court. Unlike the other court, 
it was unhewn and shapeless, and, except for 
the flatness of the flour about the pedestal, a 
large natural cavern unaltered by the hand 
of man. It was lofty and spacious. Just 
within the curtains, and directly over the 
entrance, its lower edge hidden by the cur- 
tains themselves, was a huge mass of rock 
resting like a lintel upon the supporting sides, 
and not too securely resting, as it seemed to 
me. Thé pressure of that huge mass must 
have heen enormous. If the sides were to 
give way, or if the ponderous stone were to 
be ever so slightly shaken, the probability is 
that it would drop from its position, and so 
effectually close this inner court, and the 
way out of and into the recess now shown 
me, that no foe could follow and no friend 
return. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROLLINSON AND I: 


By W. E. Cute, 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


Author of “ The Defcat of Mr. Wickham,” “ Mortimer's Jarrow,” “ Mr. Hernes Hallucination,” etc. 


E I did not wish to make the history of 

those wretched days as short as possible, 
I might now give & full account of the fort- 
night that followed Rollinson's going into 
Coventry. I might writea good deal about 
the way he took it— that silent touch-me-if- 
you-dare-and-hurt-me-if-you-can kind of way 
that made the Upper School grow more 
angry hour by hour, while it kept the Lower 
School at a respectful distance. I might 
write a good deal about the state of things in 
the two higher forms, where the “ gating” 
proved quite as irritating & form of punish- 
ment as even Mr. Hewett could have wished ; 
I might describe the way in which the feel- 
ing deepened with every day that passed 
without а cave-in by Rollinson, and without 
a return to cricket; and I might say a good 
deal, too, about the wrangle that took place 
at the Cricket Committee meeting when the 
Friday of the first week came, and they had 
to wire to the Lowbridge captain, Very 
sorry, cannot play to-morrow." "There were 
high words, and there was also something 
like & rebellion, some of the hotter spirits 
protesting against Playne's hold-off methods, 
und demanding that the fellow who was 
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(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER VIII.—TDOLLINSON IN COVENTRY. 


should have all the fair play that was due 
to him. Coventry and its misery was the 
order, and anyone who went beyond the order 
would have to reckon with him. He also 
kept а sharp eye upon the other County 
Scholars, &nd allowed it to be known that 
he was doing во. I believe now that it was 
entirely owing to him that the whole group 
of them did not run away. Straight and 
impartial, keen-eyed and forceful, he was 
just the fellow for the place he held during 
those troubled and troublesome days. 

А week later came the Daunton fixture, 
and again the Very sorry ” telegram had to 
be despatched. There was not so much 
discussion this time, for ihe thing was 
inevitable; but of course the feeling was 
much stronger and much more bitter. Even 
Playne could not prevent things from taking 
their natural course. 

All those incidents may be passed quickly 
over, for the same conditions would have 
produced the same results in almost any 
school. Nor is there any need that I should 
say much about the way I felt myself. It 
can do no good to describe bad temper and 
general wretchedness, especially when there 


“ I read it over twice, and each time it seemed to pussle me more. 


already in Coventry should be subjected to 
some other kind of pressure. 

“ What would you like to do with him?” 
&sked Playne warmly. “ I suppose half a 
dozen of us ought to go and pound him. Is 
that it?“ 

Webb was the spokesman of the other 
side. “I don’t see that we should be very 
wrong if we did," he answered surlily. “If 
you can't get honour out of a fellow, you can 
ut least knock sense into him." 

„It's of no use to talk about honour," put 
in Bagshaw. ‘ How can we expect it from a 
fellow of that class. The bottom of all the 
mischief is this idiotic County Scholar busi- 
ness." 

What Bagshaw said was only what a good 
deal more than half the school felt, and, 
аз a natural result, there was a great out- 
burst of feeling against the whole of the 
County Scholars and the plan which had 
sent them to Berrough. They had a very 
bad time during those days, and had no reason 
to think better of the plan than their worst 
enemies did. 

Playne, however, was not to be moved by 

hivh words, and insisted that even Rollinson 


are more important things waiting to be told. 
But І am bound to mention two things that 
took place during that fortnight—things 
that helped to make it as bad a time as it 
was. 

The first was that affair of my sister Mabel. 
As I have said before, Mabel had shown a 
positive dislike to Rollinson when he was 
staying at Huxtable. She had never said 
why, but as far as I could make out she had 
disliked nearly everything about him, and 
Rollinson had had a very bad time of it as 
far as she was concerned. Naturally, I had 
done my best to stick up for him at the time, 
but now I saw that Mabel had been right all 
through. Somehow she had marked him 


down at the very beginning for what he really 


was—a rather clever thing for a girl of 
fourteen to do. So, when Rollinson and I 
had parted company, I wrote and told her 
how right she had been, and the whole story 
of what had happened. This was a rather 
hard thing to do, but it relieved me just a 
little. I had nobody near me to whom I could 
say what I thought of the fellow who had 
played such a mean game. 

Mabel generally took a good time to answer 


her letters, even when she answered them at 
all; so I was a good deal surprised to get a 
reply i in about а week, and much more sur- 
prised when I read it. Waldron and I were 
in the study for evening preparation when I 
took it out for the second time to look it 
over. 

The first part was about her school ; but I 
skipped that, and turned to the piece which 
had surprised me, and which had puzzled 
even more than it had surprised me. That 
was the piece about Rollinson, and it was on 
the last page. 

* What & bother you seem to be in about 
that Rollinson” (Mabel always called him 
* that Rollinson "), “ and doesn't it serve him 
right? But I'm not a bit surprised, because 
I never liked him, and I'm quite sure he 
never would have done it. Ialways thought 

ou made а lot too much of him, and that 
kind of boy, I'm very certain, would never or 
hardly ever do such & mean thing as that. 
If he did he deserves to stay in Coventry for 
good. Write and tell me all about it again. 
I must close now to catch the post." 

I read it over twice, and each time it 
seemed to puzzle me more. Then 1 saw that 
Waldron was watching me. 

He had been sitting at the other side of 
the table for about six or seven days now, off 
and on, but I hadn’t got quite used to him 
yet. Somehow it gave me quite a little 
shock, now and again, to look up from my 
work and to see his dark head there instead 
of Rollinson’s brown one. 

“What is it?” he asked carelessly. 
" Anything wrong?” 

“Not exactly. It’s a letter from my sister, 
and about Rollinson’s affair. Just see what 
you can make of it.” 

I handed it over. He read the page, and 
then began to read it again. 

“It’s awfully mixed,” he said. 

“Just what I fancied. What does she 
mean to say? 


“ How can anyone tell? She says she 
never liked him, and yet——- Is it true that 
she never liked him?“ 

‘‘Quite true. She never spoke to him if 


ghe could help it.” 

* Perhaps you didn’t make the thing plain 
enough. You'd better explain it again.”’ 

That seemed the only reasonable way of 
looking at it. I took a sheet of paper and a 

en. 
i „Going to write now?" asked Waldron. 

ч Might as wel. Ican’t make the girl out. 
anyhow." 

In fact, I was rather annoyed with Mabel. 
She was generally very plain-spoken, and 
this jumbled-up letter was not at all like her. 
So I began to write, and, as I went on, 
Waldron put in a suggestion here and 
there. 

„ Better tell her," he said first, about the 
sheets of drawing-paper we found in that book. 
Don't you think so?” 

„All right," I said shortly; and I put that 
in. 

Then he reminded me of several other 
points, as well as Rollinson’s determination 
to get hold of the great prize, and the reason 
why. Also of Rollinson’s secret, which ex. 
plained his badness better than anything 
else. 

I made it warm for Rollinson in that 
letter. When it was written I posted it at 
once, feeling that the business was finished 


as far ав Mabel was concerned. But there 
was another surprise in store, for on the next 
day but one I had & second letter with the 
postmark “ Garthside." Mabel had posi- 
tively written by return of post. 
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But, although I did not write in reply, I 
thought of that letter a good deal oftener 
than I wanted to. It was not simply that 
Mabel had given me a bit of her mind; she 
often did that at home, and I was used to it. 


“t Because he told me, it you want to know. Anything else? 


It was a very short letter this time. Here 


is exactly what she wrote : 
“The Heathenage, Garthside, June 16. 


“DEAR HARRY,—I had your letter this morn- 
ing, and I want to tell you that I don’t know 
what you mean when you say that you 
couldn’t make out mine. It was plain enough 
for anybody. Fancy you going on about that 
Rollinson as you do, after being such friends. 
That’s a thing that J can’t make out, and it’s 
simply a shame !—that’s what I say—simply 
ashame! If Kara White ” (this was Mabel’s 
particular friend) did twenty times as much 
to me as that Rollinson has done to you, 
I couldn't say а word against her—I simply 
eouldn't. Besides, I don't believe she ever 
would do it, any more than that Eollinson 
would—so there! I'm not going to say any 
more about it, and you needn't send me any 
more of your arguments. If you do, I sha'n't 
open your letter. 

“I hope you will be able to make out this 
one all right. „MABEL.“ 


That letter gave me a turn. Well.“ I 
said to Waldron, when I showed it to him, 
“this beats all!“ 

Watching him as he read it, I fancied that 
it made him look rather uncomfortable. 
“Yes,” he said at the end, “that’s straight 
enough. She seems $о be in а tearing rage 
about something. It’s a wonder she didn't 
finish up with *Put that in your pipe and 
smoke it.’ ” 

^ But what in the world does she mean by 
turning round like that?“ 

^ Who knows? It's just like a girl, that's 
all Nobody ever knows what they really 
think or what they're going to do next." 

He handed the sheet back, and began to 
whistle. At first I had a mind to tear the 
: letter up, but on second thoughts I decided 
to keep it. If I kept it I could just place it 
before Mabel at our next meeting and ask 
- her what she meant by it. 
Lou won't write again?" 
carelesaly. 

“Not I. What's the use? We'll talk it 
. over later on, you'll see." 


he asked 


The annoying part of it was its unexpected- 
ness; the fact that it came from the one 
person whose agreement with me I had felt 
quite sure of. 

Yet I hadn't had Mabel's letter for two days 
before I had another unpleasant experience. 
It was after tea on June the 
nineteenth. Ihad taken a book 
out to the quad. with me, and 
was sitting on the wall that 
bounded it at the bottom. 
There were several other fellows 
on the wall at the time, but 
there was no one very near me. 
At the other end of the ground 
a game of cricket was going 
on. 

It was not the juniors that 
played in the quad. now, but 
the seniors. The juniors and 
the Middle School had the 
fields all to themselves, and 
you may be sure that they made 
the most of them. It was the 
First Eleven who had to take 
their game in the quad., if they 
wanted to play at all, with a 
composition ball, and the very 
hardest asphalt for a pitch. 
And this, of course, was one of 
the things that added insult to 
injury, and made our top-form 
fellows about as angry a lot as 
ever got together. 

Green was in, and Webb was 
bowling, but there was very 
little spirit in the play; and 
I was just wondering how long 
they meant to keep it up, when 
Bywater Primus came from the 
court. After watching the game 
for a minute, he made for my 
portion of the wall, climbed up, 
and sat down beside me. 

Everybody knew that Bywater was a 
genuine fellow, but there was something 
about him that did not go to the making 
of friends. At that time I was one of those 
who couldn't quite make him out. He had 
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red hair and a freckled face, and he was 
very straight and short in his speech. He 
belonged to the Lower Sixth, and cared for 
no sport except football. But the remark- 
able thing in his history was that, one 
Easter term, he had got elected on the 
Sports Committee. At that time there had 
been some idea abroad that the committee 
had got into the hands of а clique. There 
was one vacant place upon it, and this was 
filled by election; but when the ballot was 
taken, it was found that instead of Bettridge 
being at the top—a rather popular fellow, 
whom the clique had worked hard for— the 
whole Upper Fourth and Lower Fifth had 
voted for Bywater Primus! It was a great 
surprise to the managers at that time; but 
when I look back at the affair I see that it 
showed just what impression most fellows 
had got of Bywater’s character. 

After getting up beside me, he was silent 
fora little while. Then he blundered straight 
into an unpleasant subject. 

* Have you heard this gossip that’s passing 
about Rollinson ? ” he asked. 

“Eh?” I said. What gossip? 

“That yarn about his father. It's all 
over the place.“ 

" Yos," I said. "I've heard it," and I 
turned my eyes back to my book. 

„Well, don't you think it's a shame?" 

“ What's a shame? How do you mean?” 

* Why, spreading such a yarn as that, of 
course.“ 

“ But it's true," I said quickly. 

* Oh!" said Bywater Primus. 

Somehow, I felt that I had said too much. 

“How do you know it's true?” he asked 
quietly. 

That was a plain question that should 
have a plain answer. I began to feel 


irritated, and did not trouble to consider 
where I was going. 

“ Because he told me, if you want to know. 
` Anything else?“ 


“ He got to Playne's study and dashed in." 


* Not much. But I'm surprised that even 
Rollinson should go and spread such а story 
as that—in such a place as this." 

How stupid the fellow. was.“ It isn't like“ 
he would spread it, is it? I asked impat^ > 
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Bywater considered. Then it must have 
been somebody he told. Was it you?” 

That was Bywater; and no doubt his ways 
might be very healthy for a cliquish Sports 
Committee. I gave a little laugh. 

"Perhaps it was and perhaps it wasn’t. 
Anyway, you want to know & good deal." 

By this time I was pretty warm. In fact, I 
disliked By water at that moment a good deal 
more than Fielding, who was leaning against 
the other wall, watching the cricket. While 
І waited, By water seemed to think and think; 
slowly, as he always did. It was quite two 
minutes betore he spoke. 

„Well.“ he said, “I suppose it's none of 
my business. But I know one thing.” 

“Yes? And what's that?“ 

“I only hope that if ever I have a parti- 
cular chum he won't tell me any of his 
secrets ! ° 

With that he jumped down from the wall, 
and left me. I hadn't even a chance to find 
an answer, and all I could do was to stare 
angrily after him. My only impression just 
then was that Bywater was a—well, a red- 
headed beast! But I had scarcely got that 
impression clear, when something else hap- 
pened that might have seemed like a sequel 
to our unpleasant interview, it was so curi- 
ously connected with it. 

I saw Hollinson himself coming down 
from the court. 

That took my attention from Bywater for 
a minute. Rollinson had a book under his 
arm, and he seemed to be coming straight 
over towards the wall I was sitting on. All 
through those ten days not a single fellow 
had spoken а word to him ; but all through 
those days he had moved about among us 
just as if nothing had happened to make а 
difference. No one had spoken to him, but 
neither had he spoken to anybody. Yet he 
had stuck fast to his place, just asif he dared 
anyone to say а word aloud against him or 
even to lift a finger. And now he was 
coming to sit on this wall just aa others of 
us were sitting, and to read his book just 
as others were reading theirs. 

That was what he had intended to do, no 
doubt, and if he had done it that curious 
and irritating state of affairs would have 
lasted a little longer. But this was not to 
be. Things had just reached explosion- 
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The end of the gating was nearer at hand 
than any of us guessed. 

To avoid the cricket, Rollinson walked 
close along the wall of the quadrangle; and 
it was against this wall that Fielding had 
been standing. Just as Rollinson appeared 
from the court, Fielding left his place to go 
їп. Thus they walked to meet each other, 
and in a moment came face to face. 

There is a little doubt about the next 
thing, but probably neither of them was in a 
hurry to step aside. There was a pause; a 
check; and then Fielding said something 
whieh only Rollinson heard. But even 
those in the distance knew what it was. 

It was out at last—the thing that had been 
whispered and gossiped over in every desk 
and in every corner ever since it had first 
got abroad. There was not one in the school 
who did not know Rollinson’s secret by this 
time, and it had been regarded as a full 
explanation of his fall. The only wonder 
was that the thing had not reached his own 
ears; but perhaps, when one does not ex- 
pect to hear a thing, one often fails to hear it. 

He could not fail to hear it now. When 
he heard it he stood still for а second or 
two. ‘Then he looked over at me. I am 
certain that he did so, though no one else 
ever mentioned the fact. After that, like a 
fellow stung into fury, he dashed at Fielding 
апа struek nim in the face. 

That was the spark to the mine. The 
majority of the two upper forms were on 
the spot, and at once a rush took place. 
Those on the wall dropped down, and those 
who were playing forgot their miserable 
game. Fielding had stepped baek after the 
blow, more astonished than hurt. An 
instant later, though he was so much more 
than a match, he had struck back twice. 

А fortnight ago such а thing would not 
have been tolerated at Berrough, but now 
there was a shout. Go it, Fielding!" 
"Down him!” "Let him have it!” And 
then Rollinson was standing with his back to 
the wall, facing thirty or forty fellows who 
were flinging his secret into his face. 

The rest of it was mere mob-work. The 
crowd increased like magic, the noise bring- 
ing some out from the school, while others 
came in from the road. There was a shout 
of * Hustle him!” while others wanted the 


arranging anything. For Rollinson suddenly 
gave in, just as a bigger and braver fellow 
must have done under such circumstances. 
He made a sudden dash, and broke away 
along the wall towards the court. The 
crowd surged after him, striking, shouting, 
yelling. 

At the tea-table that evening, Gleeson 
told me all that I hadn’t been able to see for 
myself. “He went down twice," he said. 
* But he wasupas soon as he was down. At 
one time he was simply tumbled about from 
one to another ; at another time he was just 
clear. Once he turned round, but only for a 
second. Two fellows standing on the steps 
tried to stop him, without knowing what it 


. vas all about; but he broke away and got 


through. In the corridor, of course, the 
crowd had no chance; they only pushed 
each other against the hat-pegs. So he got 
to Playne's study and dashed in. Some one 
who saw his face at the last told me that he 
was— well, I shouldn't like to say snivelling 
—but it was very much like it. And halt 
his clothes had been torn off him." 

* Serves him right," said some one at the 
table. 

“Oh, of course," agreed Gleeson. “Не 
only got what he had been working for. 
Playne was in his study at the time, and 
came out. The crowd began to melt away 
then, but the bigger part of it stood up to 
him. There were two prefects in the very 
front—- Webb and Bagshaw. They told him 
their mind, and if he hadn't held himself in 
there would have been a fine row again. He 
went back to Hollinson afterwards—and I 
suppose he's giving him tea now." 

* Let him," said Lougher, from across the 
table. All this will show him that he can't 
have everything his own way, anyhow.” 

“ No," answered Gleeson. He's seen 
that by this time. But I never before saw 
so many feilows on to one, at Berrough. It's 
& wonder he wasn't killed." 

Then another voice spoke, from the other 
side. “That’s a sign, I suppose, that the 
school is improving!" said Bywater Primus. 
“ A hundred to one.” 

“Its a sign,” retorted Waldron, at my 
side, * that before this time there were none 
of Rollinson's class in the school.“ 

Bywater glanced at me, and smiled. 


point now, and only a spark was wanted. gauntlet; but there was no chance of (To be continued.) 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


e young American's father, Mr. Pickens, 
came over to Crosscombe from Bristol 
on the Saturday following, and witnessed the 
cricket match. The whole school were keenly 
anxious to see the great Oil King, and as he 
strolled round the field in company with 
Doctor Hardress, little groups of the boys 
were perpetually contriving to pass and re- 
pass the pair in order to catch what they 
could of the conversation. 

Mr. Pickens turned out to be & tall, dark 
gentleman, extremely lean, with а curious 
look of alertness, giving the impression that 
he saw everything around him at the same 
moment. He was very much shocked at 
the time it had taken to convey him from 
Dinnock, the nearest station, to the school, 
and wanted the Doctor to construct a light 
railway from that village to Crosscombe gates. 
The Doctor objected, laughing, that in their 
quiet, rural distriet there could hardly be 
: ufficient traffic to justify it. 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
Bv E. S. TYLEE. 


CHAPTER IV.—A VISIT FROM A MILLIONAIRE. 


“Sir!” said Mr. Pickens, turning on his 
heel and fixing the Doctor with his hawk 
eyes. Sir, it would make traflic. Once 
you have the track, population and improve- 
ment wouM follow as a matter of course. 
Ten years ago, my own present location was 
& Mississippi swamp tenanted by alligators. 
To-day, we are & corporate city, with fifty 
thousand people and & dozen newspapers! 
That is what improved methods of loco. 
motion do for you, sir! Ncw, if you were to 
do me the honour of allowing me to boom 
Crosscombe, in twenty months I would 
undertake to quadruple your numbers; in 
five years Eton and Harrow would be under 
the hammer for taxes." 

Slightly alarmed, the Headmaster changed 
the subject. “No doubt! No doubt! By 
the way, do you propose taking your son 
into your own business ? " 

“Sir, I propose nothing for Washington 
but an Al education and the sort of sturt il 


EAGLE: 


had myself. Ef he should turn out à 


hustler n 

“ Pardon me!—a—what?" 

“Sir, I must apologise for using such & 
homely expression to a scholar of your 
eminence! In more classical language what 
I mean is, if he shows any horse sense 
together with & disposition to get up 8n 
get—why, then, sir, 1 may be able to make 
use of him at the Works, always suppos!ug 


that his inclinations lie in that direction. 


For the present, what I propose is to give 
him a year's schooling in each of the princip 
European countries, concluding with E 
empire of Japan. Washington P., sir. W! 
follow the path of the sun ! " ` ood!” 
“ A most comprehensive scheme, indeed : 
assented Doctor Hardress. It is to be hop | 
that your son may profit by his many RUE 
tages. But suppose Washington shows n 
disposition towards your own calling ? 
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his career as I have carved mine,” said 
Mr. Pickens. “ бо long as he is no idler, he 
is welcome to choose his own line. In fact, 


sir, I am willing to see him anything but a . 


dude. Ifhe wants to be that, he need not 
come to me for the stamps! 

It was at this moment that young 
Washington descried his father, from the 
other side of the ground, and came strolling 
up with his hands in his pockets. He 
capped to the Doctor, of course, but greeted 
his parent with surprising ease. 

How do, dad?" he said. Mother well? ” 

„She's got her usual neuralgy, Wash!” 
said Mr. Pickens. “ Well, and so this is your 
new uniform [for the British game of 
cricket!“ he continued, critically inspecting 
his son's flannels. “I hope you are a first- 
class battist 1” 

„So, so!" replied Washington, while 
Carclough, who as captain of the school had 
just been introduced to the stranger, exploded 
in the background. It doesn't begin to be 
as good sport as base-ball ! ” 

* Wa'al, it doesn't seem to me to be as 
good fun as a waggon-load of monkeys," said 
Mr. Pickens. “Never mind !—stick to it, my 
son, for the honour of the Stars and Stripes. 
I brought a few bills for you," he added, 
taking а roll of bank-notes from his breast- 
pocket. I guess you want to entertain your 
new friends!” But the Doctor interposed : 
“ Excuse me, Mr. Pickens!" he said; “but 
what sum of money have you just handed to 
your son?” 

“ Sir,” replied the American, “that wad is 
of the value of one hundred dollars—twenty 
pounds of your currency! Washington’s 
mamma requested me not to present him 
with any larger amount!“ 

„Quite right!“ said the Head. Indeed, 
Mr. Pickens, I could not think of allowing 
any pupil of mine to have such a sum at his 
disposal. In his own interests, as well as for 
the sake of the discipline of the school, I am 
bound to forbid it." 

„That so, sir? " answered the millionaire. 
“ Well, I bow to your authority. But I hope 
that you will permit me to place the bills in 
your charge to be dispensed to Washington 
according to your own judgment.” With 
some difficulty he induced the Head to con- 
sent to this compromise. "Then he stretched 
his long body over two chairs, under the 

shade of the great elms which bordered 
Best Piece, and ordered -hts-sen-baek te his 
place in the field. 

Presently an incident occurred which 
raised Mr. Pickens in the estimation of every 

boy on the ground. Young Aseott was bat- 
ting—a slashing hitter. Soon after the party 
from the school-house had taken their places, 
he got hold of a loose ball and made a tre- 
inendous swipe to square leg, which came 
whizzing among the garden seats. There 
was a great scattering of spectators, but the 
American, perfectly unmoved, shot out a 
long arm and caught the ball with the 
greatest neatness and dexterity, acknowledg- 
ing the applause which followed with a smile 
and а bow. 

But the great sensation of the afternoon 
was the appearance of the French boy, René 
Briant, at the wickets. Understanding that 
he was perfectly ignorant of the game, 
Carclough had commissioned Baines to 
induct him into its mysteries ; which Baines 
proceeded to do after his own peculiar 
fashion. Beiant's turn to bat came late, and 
as young Froggy, аз he had already been 
christened. made his way to the crease, n 
ripple of laughter from both players and 


spectators drew the captain’s attention. 


Even Doctor Hardress was smiling. The 
next moment Carclough sprang to his feet in 
& tempest of indignation. 
“Тоо bad!” he exclaimed. “ That rotter 
has put the shin-guards on Froggy's calves!" 
Jt was truc; und a more absurd sight it 
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would be impossible to imagine. To accom- 


modate them better to their new position 
Baines had also turned the pads upside 
down. Even as it was, they caused the 
unfortunate French boy to walk with a 
curious shuffling gait, while, to complete his 
ungodly work, Baines had supplied the novice 
with wicket-keeping gloves instead of those 
generally used by a batsman; and when 
Briant stood up, and, wearing the huge 
mufilers, vainly endeavoured to brandish his 
unfamiliar weapon, Anstruther, who was 
bowling, instead of delivering the ball, cast 
it frantically from him, threw himself on the 
grass, and shed tears of helpless laughter. 
The Doctor soon composed his counten- 
ance and charged Carclough to set the 
matter right with Briant, which the captain 
accordingly did, though he was burning to 
explain himself to Baines. The latter 
showed a singularly retiring disposition 
during the next few hours, but lame-footed 
Vengeance overtook him at length, and 
Carclough did not spare him. More than all 
else Baines withered under the captain’s scorn- 
ful accusation of * bad form! for it is a sin- 
gular fact that the sinner who would confess 
to piracy without a blush will not patiently 
endure the charge of being no gentleman. 
The Doctor and Mr. Pickens left the 
cricket-ground soon after Briant’s unlucky 
début, the latter having expressed a wish to 
be conducted over the school buildings. 
The millionaire expressed himself as very 
pleased with all he saw until they entered 
the laboratory, which, as the Head himself 
remarked, was somewhat small and in- 
adequately furnished. It was with the 
critical eye of an expert that Mr. Pickens 
looked about him there; for it appeared that 
a large part of his business was the con- 
version of his petroleum into various secon- 
dary products, and, as far as a self-made man 
could go, he was a fair practical chemist. 
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* Our space is rather restricted here, I am 
afraid,’ said the Doctor apologetically. 
* But our Building Fund is small, and there 
have been several recent calls upon it. We 
have to do the best we can.” 

„Waal, Doctor,” said Mr. Pickens in his 
curious nasal drawl, “I guess there’s по 
reason why I shouldn't finance you! ? 

It was some time before the Head grasped 
his meaning. Mr. Pickens proceeded to ex- 
plain that it was his intention that Pizarro 
should, when a little older, take a thorough 
course of experimental chemistry, probably 
in Germany; and, with a view to preparing 
him for this, he desired that the boy should 
begin to learn the elements of the science 
as soon as possible. He added that he was 
quite prepared to be responsible for substan- 
tial additions to the existing Crosscombe 
laboratory, and to provide it with all needful 
apparatus. He would not listen to the 
Doctor's deprecating objections, declaring that 
he was acting on strict business principles, 
expecting to be more than repaid by the 


new developments of his business which 


might be looked for when Pizarro should 
bring to it the advantage of a fully equipped 
man of science at the head of affairs. 

It was quite late in the afternoon before 
the great Oil King took his leave, after 
winning the hearts both of boys and masters 
by his alert good-humour and the masterful 
and yet kindly way in which he contrived to 
make everyone to whom he was introduced 
show at once the best that was in him. 
Even old Brain, the janitor, forgot his 
rheumatics for once, and was beguiled by 
Silas Q. into relating some of his experiences 
as a soldier in the army of the Mutiny, and, 
with half a crown in his horny palm, re- 
marked feelingly that Mr. Pickens was a 
very pleasant gentleman. If you knew our 


janitor you would know how much that 
meant ! 
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A STORY OF THE SOLOMON ISLES. 


Bv Lovis BECKE, 


Author of “Tom Wallis,” “ Wild Lije in the Southern Seas," By Reef and Palm,“ ete. 
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S months later the Marion Renny was 
lying at anchor in Carlisle Bay, Santa 
Cruz Island, better known as Nitendi. She 
had already taken a full load of °“ recruits " 
to Levuka (Fiji Islands}, and was now near 
the end of a second cruise. 

Sandy—or *' Ginger" as the white sailors 
now called him—had proved a great acqui- 
sition, and both Meredith and Devine were 
delighted with the good luck his red head had 
brought the ship. From the very first 
things had gone smoothly, and only on one 
occasion had the boats been fired upon. This 
occurred in the Solomon group, at the 
island of Vella Lavella, where the boats had 
been sent ashore to buy provisions. Sandy, 
as usual, was with Devine in the landing 
boat with five hands ; and а few minutes after 
the officer and he stepped on the beach they 
were surrounded by natives, who evinced 
the utmost friendliness, апа bartering for 
pigs, fowls, yams, etc., was at once begun. 
Presently, however, one of the native crew 
called ont in English to Devine that the 
women апа children were quietly slipping 
&way— &n ominous sign. 

The recruiter hailed the covering boat. 
Stand by, Rossiter.” 

Then, turning to Sandy, he said quietly, 
“ They are going to attack us. Get into the 
boat quickly, and tell the hands to be ready." 

The landing boat, as was usual, was stern 
on to the beach, and the crew had kept her 
afloat, for the Vella Lavella people had a bad 
reputation. 

Suddenly Devine, whom the treacherous 
natives believed to be quite unsuspecting, 
launched out his right arm and struck a short 
sturdy savage between the eyes and sent 
him over on his back ; in another moment 
he sprang for the boat, the crew of which at 
once gave way, and sent her.skimming along 
the water. Then from both sides of the 
tree-clad shore of the little bay, and from the 
beach astern, the savages opened fire with 
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muskets and poisoned arrows. Sandy, who 
was pulling bow oar, set his teeth. Devine, 
he saw, was as cool as ever, and stood up 
grasping the steer oar as if the bullets and 
arrows which were humming about the boat 
were things of no moment, and from that 
moment the recruiter became a hero to him. 

Scared. Sandy? asked Devine, as a 
heavy round iron musket-ball plumped into 
the boat and splintered a plank between the 
boy and the man next to him. 

No, sir." 

That's right. 
minute or two." 

Meanwhile Rossiter and his crew in the 
covering boat had opened а purposely harm- 
less fire with their Winchesters, and the 
natives at once '' cleared" into the bush, 
and the firing ceased. 

The boats came alongside the schooner, 
and were hoisted up, and Captain Meredith 
stood &way along the coast for another 
village, where the natives were better dis- 
posed. As Devine came aft he inquired if 
anyone was hurt. 

* No. A bullet or two hit my boat—that 
was all.” 

How did the muscotte like it? Funky? 

* Never turned a hair. He's all right," 
replied the recruiter, as he went below. 

From Vella Lavella the schooner cruised 
northward through the Solomon group, апа 
then went south-eastwards till she reached 
the beautiful Nitendi,* the largest island of 
the Santa Cruz Archipelago. Here Mere- 
dith and Devine expected to make up their 
complement of recruits, and then sail for 
Fiji, a“ full“ ship. 

Six months of seafaring had done young 
Costello a world of good. He was a lad of 
exceptionally fine physique, and gave every 
promise of growing into an extremely power- 
ful man. Devine, who had a great liking— 
almost an affection for him—had treated 
him more as an equal than as а member of 
the crew, and with the crew themselves, 
both European and native, he was a favourite. 

The Marion Renny was anchored within 
half a mile of one of the largest villages on 
the island. It contained about one hundred 
large and well-built houses, each of which 
was surrounded by a neat stone wall, within 
which grew numbers of the most brilliantly 
coloured crotons imaginable, whilst the 
village itself was encompassed not only by 
the ever-graceful coco-palms, but by groves 
of bread-fruit, orange, lime, and other fruit 
trees. The natural beauties of the place 
were enhanced by the carefully tended 
gardens and plantations of bananas, sugar- 
cane, yams, and taro, whilst the shady lanes 
dividing the houses were always kept well- 
swept and free of fallen leaves or other débris. 

The natives themselves were a remark- 
ably handsome, athletic race, very light- 
coloured, and manifested the greatest 
friendship; but Devine, who spoke their 
language well, knew that they were not to 
be trusted, and care was taken not to allow 
too many on board at once, as they never 
relinquished their arms—bows, spears, and 
clubs. 


ә It was at Carlisle Bay, Nitendi, that that gallant 
railor, Commodore James Graham Goodenough, was 
murdered by the natives on August 21, 1875. Four 
years previously, on September 21, 1871, the good 
Bishop Patteson and a fellow-missionary were killed by 
the people of Nukapu, an island in the same group. 


We'll be out of range in а 


During the three days that the schooner 
had been lying in the quiet little harbour not 
а single man had offered himself as a recruit, 
but Devine was not impatient, for there 
were a number of villages in the bush whose 
people had promised to visit the ship in & 
day or two, and Devine was confident that 
he could induce some of these to recruit," 
in fact he was prepared to give them three 
times the usual advance” in trade goods. 
His reason for this was a simple one. There 
were on board the schooner over seventy 
natives from one island in the Solomon 
group—Bougainville—and he wished to 
leaven them with at least twenty natives 
from another island—natives whose language 
would be entirely different from that spoken 
by the people of Bougainville. To have a 
cargo of °“ recruits " all from one island was 
véry risky, as they were apt to plot, and in 
some cases had risen and murdered the 
captains and crews of labour vessels; but 
with a mixed cargo this source of danger 
was never apprehended ; for the diversity of 
language. alone prevented any collusion for 
mischief. 

On the evening of the fourth day two 
chiefs, Nupani and Thomba, came on board 
&nd asked the captain if he, Devine, and 
“ the young man with the hair like fire," 
would come -on shore as their guests to a 
feast, and witness a dance by the young 
men and women of the village, and remain 
till the morning. Meredith declined the 
invitation for himself; but said that if one 
of the chiefs and his family would remain on 
board as hostages, Devine and Sandy could 
go and see the dance. The chiefs readily 
consented, though they reproached the 
captain for being so suspicious. 

Meredith laughed and asked them, in view 
of their evil reputation, was he not justified 
in being cautious. °“ My friends,” he added, 
** you people of Nitendi have killed a number 
of white men." 

True, was the frank response, but we 
have killed none now for five years." 

Thomba's wife and children were soon on 
board, and then Devine, Sandy, and Nupani 
went on shore. The people treated the two 
Europeans with the heartiest hospitality, 
and, as usual, Sandy's hair attracted the 

atest attention, hundreds of the natives 

egging him to allow them to touch it, much 
to his amusement. The dance was а very 
great success, nearly two hundred young 
people taking part therein. The feast lasted 
practically all night, and an enormous 
quantity of food was consumed—baked 
pork, wild pi crayfish, turtle, etc. 
Meredith had made a contribution of two 
fifty - pound tins of ship- biscuit, and a bag of 
white sugar—of which the people of the 
Santa Cruz Islands are extremely fond. 

About two o'clock in the morning, Devine 
and Sandy, tired of the dancing and singing ; 
and Nupani, seeing this, conducted them to 
a new house on the outskirts of the village. 
It was beautifully constructed, and the walls, 
posts, and rafters were ornamented with 
coloured sinnet of cocoa-nut fibre, whilst the 
gravelled floor" was thickly covered with 
elegantly worked mats. 

his is a new house," said the chief: no 
one has ever yet slept in it. It was built for 
my son, and took thirty men two months to 
build. The /айа (thatch) was made by the 
best thatchers on Nitendi, and will last the 
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half of a man’s lifetime. But just as the 
house was finished, my son died, and no 
one but I. Nupani, have ever entered it. 
To-night I will sleep here with you.” 

Some women then appeared carrying a 
number of fine sleeping-mats, which they 
spread out for the chief and his guests, and “ The bush people made a raid on the 
then retired to their own homes. Nupani house we were sleeping in, Meredith, and 
and Devine sat up talking for nearly an hour, carried off Sandy," he cried. “ I escaped, 
then lay down, and were soon asleep. but Nupani is badly wounded. Let us decide 


- Я е ; А ; " what is to be done, and decide quickly. We | ae 

Just as daylight was breaking, and the must storm that village and rescue Sandy Half an hour later, Devine, with five 
village and the shores of Carlisle Bay were within twenty-four hours, or it will be too white seamen, five native, and six Solomon 
still enwrapped by the soft fleecy sca mist late.” Islanders (picked from his recruits) were 
of the night, the second mate and the four 


to push off when a large canoe emerged from Nupani's people to the house, and some of 


the mist, and the people on board heard them started off in pursuit, firing as they 
Devine’s hail. So furiously was the canoe ran.” 


urged along that her steersman, in bringing 
her alongside, nearly capsized her. In 
another moment Devine was on deck. 


He paused a moment. How many men 
can you spare me?!“ 

* Take ten or a dozen. The recruits won't 
give us any trouble here in a strange island— 
they wouldn't venture on any mischief with 
the ship at anchor here. And Nupani's 


people would help me, I am certain, if I was 
in need of it." 


Then, as briefly as possible, he narrated ready to go ashore. The Solomon Islanders 
armed seamen who were keeping watch on what had occurred. were armed with clubs and axes. Just as 
deck with him were startled hy loud cries * During the dancing I saw one or two Devine was leaving the cabin for the boat he 
frorn the shore, the flashing of torches, and of the bush people wandering about. They turned to Meredith. 
then the discharge of rifles. 


were evidently—so Nupani now thinks— * Meredith, old man, I daresay you can 
In a few seconds Meredith, Rossiter, and spies, and when they found out that Sandy guess why these beggars of bushmen have 
the whole watch below were on deck, all and I were to sleep in Nupani’s new house, kidnapped poor Sandy?“ 
armed and ready for any emergency. Mean- 


they hurried off to the bush villages and "T think so. They want his head." 
while the uproar in the village increased. reported it. “ Yes, for their gama! * house. God 
What is this ?“ said the captain to the About four in the morning we all three helping me, Pll save him." 
hostage Thomba. were fast asleep, when we were awakened  _— — | " "E 
The chief declared with convincing em- by a rush of men into the house, and were 5 e Я " 
phasis that he did not know. : literally overpowered by weight of numbers. The gamal or malai house of the Santa Cruz group 
Man the waist boat, Mr. Rossiter, and 


à isa building of a publie character, though occasionally 
My first thought was treachery on the part used for religious ceremonies, incantations, ete, Here 
go on shore and see. ГЇЇ send a covering of Nupani, but at the same moment he called the young men of the village ent, sleep. mo ud 
boat if necessary. But I don't think any- out to me that they were bushmen, and then IE Pd x a pa iod 
thing has happened to Mr. Devine and Sandy the poor fellow was stabbed two or three sharks. ete into which the spirits of their “forefathers 
—this fellow Thomba here wouldn't be so times, and I was given a gentle tap on the max have entered. The most. prized aret 1 
quiet if there had been treachery.“ head to keep me quiet. Poor Sandly was MAU RR E ai ү. т 

In а few minutes the boat was manned, whisked outside in а jiffy and carried off, | ^ | 
and Rossiter and six hands, all armed with 


| goria! purposes with the bure of Fiji, the fale kanpule 
although he struggled most gamely. Of of the Ellice Isle nds, and the batai of the Sulu Islands 
Winchester rifles and revolvers, were about course the noise made brought a lot of 


( To be continued.) 
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A NEW PORTABLE LARVZ-CAGE. 


By LINDEN HEITLAND, formerly Fellow and Secretary of the late Middlesex Zoological Society. 


ARV.E-BREEDING forms a very large part of large number of the moth larve and a But books dealing with substitute food- 

J the amateur entomologist’s duties, if he limited number of butterfly larvie, feeds and plants are numerous enough. and I need not 
is really desirous of making himself proficient lives in captivity quite gregariously ; but the deal further with the subject here beyond 
in his pursuit; and constant inquiries are majority of caterpillars, especially those of | commending those in diticulty to consult 
therefore being made as to which are the the rarer and more sought-after species, have Mr. St. John Seymour's handbook,“ Larve- 
best and most reliable appliances in the each one to be treated in a separate and breeding.” 
way of cages, etc., for the rearing of young different manner according to the species. The matter of cages is more important for 
larve or caterpillars. For this, it must be — Larvr of all kinds cannot be herded together our present subject. Of these there are 
at once understood, is in reality one of the ina box anyhow, with safety or success, as some dozens on the market, but most are 
main pillars upon which success rests. An those of some species will most certainly very faulty and clumsy, and their prices 
inferior, unsuitable, or badly constructed make a meal of those of other species. (from 5s. to 10s.) very high. In previous 
cage is more often the cause of the loss or Then, again, the food.plant is a source articles in the “ B.O.P.” I have expressed 
death of some choice larval specimen than of difficulty. Silkworms (which are only „my earnest recommendation to every reader 
anything else; for if the cage be such an the larva of the silk-moth) may be fed on taking up entomology as a pursuit, of the 
one as can be properly cleaned, watered, and lettuce, or even dandelion leaves, instend of advisability of constructing his own &p- 
freshened, with plenty of light and air, there the natural and favourite food.plant— pliances, and I will now suggest a new larve- 
is very little real danger of the larva con- mulberry; but most larve are not so easily cage on a unique and compuct principle--a 
tracting those distressing and multitudine pleased. cage that I have used with peculiar success 
ous diseases to which they are peculiarly ] once had a larva of а species I could not for some seasons. 
subject. identify at the time. It was brought me by Over all other enges it has this advantage 

Of course, I take it for granted at the a boy who had found it, and who never for travelling —it takes to pieces and can 
outset that due care and attention (of which thought to look on what it was feeding. or then be packed inside your insect gtore-box. 
a deal is needed) will be readily accorded, what kind of plants were near it. Well, I when going away for a week's insect hunt. and 
for otherwise it is, of course, useless for tried an endless variety of leaves, numbering on your arrival it ean be screwed together in 
anvone to think of setting out on the task of in all some two hundred and thirty different two minutes and form a cage for your larval 
lar vm - breeding. plants. But no! it would not eat any of captures while the store-box is available for 

Before proceeding directly to the matter of them, and was quickly starving to death, the winged insects you net. Both can 
cages, a word should be said regarding the Eventually I decided to let it crawl about then be brought back home full. V 
many varieties of larve and their different freely, and accordingly placed its open cage This is how it is made—and quickly, 
habits. In adopting the word “larve” here, in the garden. On returning in half an hour cheaply, and efficiently made too. Obtain 
I shall only refer to the caterpillars of І found it peacefully munching at a piece of Sifficient American white-wood or deal 
lepidopterous insects—viz. butterflies and  potato-paring within two yards of its enge. 1 in. thickness, and use as described an 
moths; as other rearing must necessarily On this I therefore afterwards fed it; but the illustrated by the accompanying diagrams 
come under а very different and wider long fast it had survived. or the unnatural Remember, for the well-being of the larve. 
heading. | nature of its new food, told upon its constitu- the wood must be a plain white wood. . 

I fancy I hear some of my readers saying, tion, and, waking one morning three weeks The bottom (fig. 1) is composed of а piece 
« Well, I suppose it’s likesilkworm.-rearing," later, I found my charge breathing its last. of this wood 18 by 8} in., with grooves cut 
and here I would correct a very erroneous Many similar instances have come to me ata and в for the bottom of the partitions. 
impression. The rearing of the majority of when rearing larv in large numbers, but in Another groove, i in. from the edge, 
lepidopterous 1агу is as different from silk- most cases it has been possible to find their runs from c to p, and three holes, i m- 
worm larve—which is only the rearing of food-plant or an effective substitute, though by lin, at E. r, ando. The grooves are i ns 
one variety —as painting in water-colours is it has often meant many miles of walking to deep. The two sides are made of two n 
{rom painting in oils. The silkworm, likea obtain the likely leaves. of wood 8} by 8) in. The 1 in. upperme 
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are cut away, as in fiz. 2, to dovetail into the 
top. where they are secured at a and в with 


screw-eyes which screw in and out. 


At the 


bottom they are attached to the base (fig. 1) 
by l-in. brass hinges at c and p, let into the 
wood. Both the sides are perforated with & 
rope centre-bit (to allow air) and are then 
covered on the inner side with gauze or 


muslin first and then perforated zinc. 


The 


holes in the wood should not be more than 


2 
4 


in. in diameter, or the wood may split; 


and а groove is cut 4 in. from the edge on 
the inner side, as in the base. 


8 


under side, as those in the base. 


The top (fig. 3) is next made, and measures 
in. by 18, with grooves on the inner or 
Three cuts 


are made at a, B, and c, } in. deep and 1 in. 
long. Cuts the same size are also made to 
receive the tops of the sides a and в, at 


E 


and r, and a and H. A piece of glass, 


measuring 172 by 73 in., forms the front, and 
is held in position by the grooves running 


round the inside } in. from the edge. 


The 


glass will be'all the firmer for & binding of 


narrow tape just round the edges. 


The 


glass is of course fixed in position by the 


FIG. 2. 


top, when the screw-eyes are put in at E, Е, a, 
and H. 


А handle сап be fixed on top for con- 


venience. 


Two partitions for inside are now required, 


and these slide in the grooves running across 
the inside of the top and bottom. They are 
perforated and lined in the same way as the 
sides, and the foremost edge, a, is padded 
with felt covered with a broad piece of tape 


cemented down and round the edge. 


'The 


dis academical hood is merely the monk's 


cowl used to keep the head warm in 


the draughty buildings of the middle ages, 
and also, of course, tor outdoor wear ; and 
this, in its turn, like other distinctive gar- 
ments, was derived from the ordinary 
clothing of the period when it was introduced, 
just in fact as the gown was. 


Hoods are worn by graduates only, but 


undergraduates, that is matriculated students, 
wear a gown; that of London, which may 
be taken as typical of the rest, being offici- 
ally described аз having pointed sleeves, 

the opening of the sleeve to be made 
sufficiently high to admit the arm without 
an arm-hole, and without looping up, and the 


- 


point, of the sleeve not to come below the 


ee. 
Practically there are but two varieties of 


hood the simple Oxford pattern and the 
hood with a tippet characteristic of Cam- 
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top and bottom edges, в and с, are bevelled to 
allow of their sliding in the grooves easily, 
and the back edge, n, is glued on to a strip of 
wood 2 in. square by 73 in. long, as fig. 4. 
All that now remain are the doors to the 


^ 


— a — — — eee 


Fic. 3. 


three compartments of the cage. These 
must be made to open and close quickly, 
securely, and easily, and will be the better for 
being quite separate and unattached. They 
should each measure 8} by 6 in. and be cut 
as in fig. 5. The projecting piece, 4, at the 
foot of each door (all three of which should 
be exactly alike) fits into the slot E, F, or a 
(fig. 1), and the flange. в, at the top into the 
cut a, B, or c (fig. 3). The hole at c allows 
the head of а brass screw.eye to come 
through the flange в, and to be half turned 
to hold the door securely fastened. The 
hole » is covered with muslin and per- 
forated zinc on the inside, and allows air 
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3 to 1 in. deep, fitted with tight thin bungs, 


through which three holes are pierced fo 


the insertion of the stems of the food. 
plants. 

We thus have a very neat and compact 
larvee-cage, capable of rearing three colonies 
of larve. Viciously inclined species can be 
confined in one compartment, and the others 
can be used for the docile and burying 


2 


A 
FIG. 5. 


insects. The cage can be put together or 
taken apart in a minute or two by removing 
the doors first, sliding out the two partitions, 
and unscrewing the four screw-eyes holding 
the top, which is then lifted off. The glass 
is next removed and then the sides fold 
down; and the whole can be stored in the 
store-box, which can be made to hold it 


from the back to break the through-current 
from the sides. 

Now the cage is complete, with the excep- 
tion of an eurth-box for one compartment 
for burying larvae, and the water-jars. The 
former is a small wooden box, 5$ by 31 in. by 
3 in. deep, filled with the finest earth, 
previously baked in an oven to kill any 
vermin. This mould should be kept nicely 


compactly. | 
In such а cage larve of nearly all kinds 


Fic. 6. 


сап be reared easily and well; and, judging 
by results, it is & more successful and useful 
cage than I have ever either bought or made 
before. Space will not permit of a description 
of the various larve and a treatise on their 
rearing, which should form the subject of a 
separate article, but by the use of the cage I 
have endeavoured to describe, larve-rearers 
will find a great deal of the unpleasantness 
and many of the difficulties of their pursuit 
dissolved. 


moist. A little damp moss laid on the top 
will best assure this. Of the latter three will 
be required, one for each compartment. 
These are best made from shallow “ potted- 
meat” jars of about 2 in. in diameter and 
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UNIVERSITY HOODS. 


(See the Coloured Plate.) 


bridge, all the hoods of our more modern 
universities being but variations on these 
two shapes, the colour showing the faculty 
in which the degree is taken, the trimming, 
if we may so cal] it, distinguishing the rank. Bachelor of Divinity, Doctor of Divinity, 
In the accompanying coloured plate some Bachelor of Music, Doctor of Music, Master of 
of the hoods are shown as in position, and Surgery, and Bachelor of Civil Law, Bachelor 
the others, for want of space, are denoted of Literature, and Bachelor of Science, all 
by diagrams in which the left-hand section three wearing similar hoods, and Doctor of 
gives the colour of the hood and the right- Civil Law, Doctor of Literature, and Doctor 
hand section that of its edging. The letters of Science, all three of which have similar 
are the official abbreviations, as given hoods. 
in the Calendar of each university, which are At Cambridge the Doctor of Science is 
not, however, invariably adhered to. Sc.D., the Doctor of Literature is Litt.D., 
At Oxford, for instance, a doctor of medi- the Doctor of Music, Mus. D., the Doctor of 
cine is Doctor Medicine, D.M., but the Laws, LL.D. (the double L merely denoting 
popular phrase is an Oxford M.D., which the plural) In the same way the Master of 
is simply turning the title the other way Laws is LL.M., the Bachelor of Laws, LL.B., 
round to make it harmonise with the fashion and the Bachelor of Music, Mus. B. The М.С. 
of other universities, All through it will is not Master of Ceremonies, but Master of 
be noticed Oxford puts the rank first and Surgery, the C being the shortest abbreviation 


the faculty second, even in the degrees in 
music. The degrees conferred are all shown ; 
they are Bachelor of Arts, Master of Arte, 
Bachelor of Medicine, Doctor of Medicine, 
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of the Ch. and Chir. (Chirurgeon) given by 
other universitiea. 

At London the Doctor of Literature is 
D.Lit. (with one T) ; another peculiarity is 
that the hoods of B.A. and B.Sc. when worn 
by а member of Convocation have a white 
silk lining. London has only just begun 
giving divinity degrees ; but as up to the 
present there are only five London Bachelors 
of Divinity, &nd no Doctors of Divinity at 
all, it has not been thought worth while to 
include the hoods, the colour of which is 
officially described as Sarum red.“ 

In the Durham group M.S. and B.S. are 
respectively Master and Bachelor of Surgery ; 
D.Hy. and B.Hy. are Doctor and Bachelor 
of Hygiene: I.. S. Sc. is Licentiate in Sanitary 
Science ; A.Th. is Associate in Theology (a 
degree soon to be abandoned), and B.Sc., 
M.Sc., and D.Sc. are the other degrees in 
science. 

The Victoria University, formed by the 
amalgamation of Owens College, Manchester, 
with the Leeds Yorkshire College and Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool, the last of which 
has recently been formed into a separate 
university, gives a few degrees, the initials 
of which are all obvious, the most notice. 
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able feature of its hoods being the yellow 
colour chosen for the doctorate. Bir- 
mingham grants degrees in commerce, 
Bachelor of Commerce and Master of Com. 
merce (B.Com. and M.Com.), and in Dental 
Surgery (B.D.S. and M.D.S.), those in Sur- 
gery being B.Ch. and M.Ch. instead of B.S. 
and M.S., as might have been expected. Of 
the few degrees conferred by the University 
of Wales—a combination of the colleges at 
Aberystwith, Bangor, Cardiff, and Lam- 
peter—the most distinctive hoods are those 
of the two doctorates, in which the edging is 
ot a spectral or rainbow character. 

In the Dublin group the M.A.I. and B. A. I. 
are the Master and Bachelor of Engineering, 
which are frequently abbreviated, unoftici- 
ally, as M.Eng. and B.Eng. The Glasgow 
Masters in Surgery are distinguished by C.M. 
This university gives a degree in law, B.L. 
(Bachelor of Law), and another in Lawa, 
LL. B. (Bachelor of Laws), which it is well to 
remember; the B.L. being the lower degree, 
though it deals with the more modern and 
more useful side of the subject. Aberdeen 
also has a B.L., but no LL.B., which is also 
worth knowing ; another peculiarity is that 
it has a Bachelor of Science, B. Sc., and a 


Le Liverpool express swung on through 
the night, and Will Kent, alone in a 
third-class carriage, leant buck and gazed 
thoughtfully into the darkness without. 

He was a young fellow, though bronzed 
and bearded; his clothes —an old stockrider's 
cont and breeches— were in the last stage of 
shabbiness, the cowboy’s hat, flung into the 
rack above, was stained and battered. He 
had just landed in England, after hardships 
of every description on the prairie and in the 
Klondyke. 

„It's queer to be back in this safe old 
country," he thought, pursuing the metnory 
of hairbreadth escapes and encounters with 
endless “queer customers.” In certain 
districts he knew, the dregs of humanity 
seemed to have sifted. 

Then a vision flashed across him of a 
flaring broadsheet conspicuous at one of the 
stations passed through to-night: 


* Escape of James Halstead, the 
great Diamond Thief ! 
1,000/. for his Capture !” 


“If they offered 1,0007. for every thief in 
the Klondyke, some of us might strike it 
rich sooner," he cogitated. 

Then he smiled to himself as he passed 
his hand over the inner lining of his coat, 
where the surface had worn shiny with the 
friction of some hard substance beneath. 
That old coat was a gold-mine. Sewn into 
its lining was a thousand pounds’ worth of 
nuggets, the burden of which he had carried 
for weeks and months—not his own, but a 
dead comrade’s, who had entrusted them to 
Kent’s ke»ping to bring home to his sister in 
Scotland. 

Poor Tim Waters! How he had starved 
and suffered in gathering that precious 
hoard ! 

It killed him at last; and, when the end 
came, Kent, his one “ pal," took the nuggets 
with a solemn oath to carry them safely to 
the old home. 

He took from his pocket now an old 
photograph which Kent had given him; the 
charming face of a girl, with, waving hair 
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parted over her forehead. “Nellie” was 
written across the corner. Kent had hitherto 
given little thought to girls, but this picture 
appealed to him; the eyes were so frank, and 
he liked her hair—she was “ his sort.“ And 
to-morrow he would bring her her brother's 
legacy ! 


Rent woke with a start from a snooze to 
find himself no longer alone. They were 
just leaving Stockport, after a short wait; 
but it was neither the stopping nor going on 
of the train which galvanised him into 
sudden alertness. No, it seemed to him tbat 
someone had leant over him, and now, on 
the seat oppogjte, was a tbick-set, fair-bearded 
man, in a heavy overcoat and tweed cap, and 
with light-blue, glittering eyes fixed on him. 
When Kent sat up and returned the 
they shifted; 
unpleasant. 

The train gathered speed as Stockport was 
left behind ; they would not stop again before 
Leeds. It was not in Kent's nature to pass 
an hour or more in a fellow-creature’s 
company without exchanging a word. 

“You stole a march on me, stranger," he 
remarked, smiling. “You must have come 
in mighty quietly.” 

No answer. The man eyed him all over 
queerly—never meeting his gaze square, and 
smiled to himself; a peculiar inward smile, 
in which the eyes bore no part. They alone 
were still fierce, shifty, and watchful. For 
the first time since landing that afternoon it 
struck Kent, with a shock of remembrance, 
that he was unarmed; his pistols had been 
left in Liverpool to be remounted. But, just 
because he was not quite easy in his mind, 
he chatted on; only ceasing when he found 
every effort met with dogged silence, 

The stranger went on smiling in his un. 
canny fashion, still stealthily eyeing his 
fellow-traveller. The length of the carriage 
separated them; but presently he began 
moving nearer, drawing himself along with 
his hands holding the seat, till he was face 
to face with Kent. This mancuvre con- 
firmed the latter in a suspicion that the man 


stare, 
but the impression left was 


Bachelor of Agricultural Science, 
or, to be correct, a Bachelor of Science in 
Agriculture. It has also, like Edinburgh, 
a D. Phil. (Doctor of Philosophy); none of ou; 
universities have a Ph.D., which means 
much the same thing, but is always a foreign 
degree. The Royal University of Ireland 
distinguishes its engineering degrees by B.E. 
and M.E. ; its B.A.O. and M. A. O. stand for 
Bachelor of Arts in Obstetries and Master of 
Arts in Obstetries degrees which are also 
given by Dublin. Like London, its Doctor: 
of Literature are distinguished by D.Lit. 
The hoods figured on the plate are, as the 
title says, those of the universities of Great 
Britain and Ireland, but in these days they 
cannot be strietly designated as all the 
British degrees, owing to there being so many 
universities in the Colonies and in India. The 
hoods worn by the graduates of these uni. 
versities are similar to ours, and the abbre- 
viations are the same, so that you can never 
be certain as to a graduate's rank or univer. 
sity, as there is always a chance that he has 
a Colonial or Indian degree. There is only 
one British university in which hoods are not 
worn, and that is Laval, at Quebec, where the 
graduates wear sashes, in the French style. 
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was insane: his next performance changed 
the suspicion to certainty. 

Plunging his hand into his pocket, he drew 
out a revolver, which he turned over and 
fingered lovingly ; then, suddenly thrusting 
it towards Kent, he spoke for the first time. 

“Ketch holt. Nice one, ain't it?" he 
suid; and as Kent, to humour him, stretched 
out his hand to take it. he covered him with 
it for a second; after which, with an un- 
meaning laugh, he put it away again. 

Kent watched him, fascinated; a convic- 
tion at the back of his mind that they two 
must come to a struggle presently. Had he 
been still possessed of his pistols, the situa- 
tion would have been merely dramatic; 
under the circumstances, suspense held too 
large a share in it. 

But for the time the danger seemed past. 
The man straightened himself suddenly, and 
addressed Kent in another tone - conti- 
dential, almost pleading. 

“ You're а strynger to me, sir, but I'd like 
to tell you as Pm in trouble, and ask you to 
excuse me if my manner just now seemed at 
all peculiar. Dye bin drove to it. There's 
them ns would like to prove as I'm out of 
my mind ; and I tell you, sir, on the strict 
Q.T., I'm not far off what they're trying to 
myke me. "They've shut me up once en false 
pretences, and for why? You wouldn't have 
thought as I was lawful heir to millions 
would you, now? . 

His voice dropped to a whisper, his face 
was unpleasantly close to Kent's, who 
looked due astonishment. 

“That so? Why, certainly, I didn't have 
that impression," he returned.“ So they ы 
given you a tough time, eh?—but I uan 
you've been ’cute enough to give them the 
slip and h 

“ Ah, but they're on my tracks," was i 
answer. “IfI could get syfe beyond Lee : 
now! ’Ow’d you like it if you knew а 
'alf-w'y through your journey you might 
nabbed by the lunacy commissioners on 
clapped into a stryte-wystecoat, as syne 
ou sit there?” " 
i „Oh, come, it's not as bad as that, 
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replied Kent soothingly, privately wishing 
he had the strait-waistcoat at hand there 
and then. “There'll be plenty of folks to 
stand by you and see you get fair play. 
You just sit tight till you pet to Leeds, and 
then slick out right there, and you'll get 
through — —"' 

* Not without a disguise,” the other said, 
catching at the idea Kent's words repre- 
sented. I shouldn't 'ave achanst—they'd 
be alf a dozen to опе. You couldn't 'elp me 
to a bit of a disguise, I suppose, sir?" in a 
suddenly wheedling tone. Lou 'aven't a 
extra overcoat with you, now, or——”’ 

“Why, no, I've no use for overcoats. I 
guess you'd better trust to luck and make a 
dash for it. There was a man I remember 
in the Klondyke, who had to make tracks— 
he got into a tight corner cheating at poker, 
and some of the boys threatened to lynch 
him——” And Kent plunged into a wild yarn, 
piling fiction on fact recklessly, simply to 
gain time; trying vainly to focus the other's 
restless glance, in which something furtive 
and dangerous still lurked. 

“Myke it a exchynge," he broke in, slip- 
ping like an eel out of his own heavy top 
coat. That's fair, ain't it? Look ere!“ 


PART II. 


In a twinkling his tweed сар had dis- 
appeared and a big sombrero taken its place, 
transforming him into quite a picturesque 
imitation of an American cowboy. He only 
wanted a stockrider’s coat and boots to pass 
muster in an English crowd. It took Kent a 
minute to discover that the sombrero was his 
own ! 

" Mykes a difference, don’t it?" the 
stranger said coolly. “ You see I've took 
French leave with your 'at; 'adu't you better 
give up your coat quiet? I don’t want to get 
nasty nbout it. Come, let it be a friendly 
transaction ; you 'elps me with my bit of a 
disguise, and I mykes you a present of this 
'ere vallyable article, as good as new. What 
do you ву? 

Kent was more taken aback than he would 
have cared to own. By way of temporising, 
he burst out laughing. 

" You're a comical genius!" he cried. 
“ Why don't you tackle в man of your own 
size? I calculate this rotten old rag would 
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OVA WE ALL RNOW.- The Self-Conseious Doy.—T 
said a good deal about him iu Mareh. and promised 

to say something more this month. He is probably 
the most difficult boy to deal with that a family doctor 
can have anything to do with. Like a parrot or a 
Pigeon, he makes a very bad patient—a very unsatis- 
factory one I mean, Perhaps he is worse than the 
parrot, for the parrot will talk, while the boy tells the 
doctor hardly anything, so the medico has to take bim 
for granted. But, to speak the honest truth, very few 
doctora will be bothered with him. So now L~the 
boys’ friend—must take him in hand, and if he does 
exactly as I tell him he will grow up strong, 
independent, and hardy. To begin with, then, I will 
give him some hope. There died recently a very 
distinguished Admiral. I refer to Keppel—or the 
dear little Admiral, as Queen Victoria used to call 
him. He was, I believe, not an inch over five feet high: 
yet hardy, brave, and daring to а fanlt, When heclewed 
sails in the last port he was ninety-five years of age, 
yet so tiny was he at birth that it was thought useless 
to keep him alive. He was laid aside till he should 
breathe his little life away ; and he was not even to be 
buried with a priest's benediction in the graveyard, 
but just nailed up in a box and stowed away some- 
Where in the back garden—perhape uuder an old apple 
or cherry tree. But when about to nail him up his 
hurse noticed that he was not quite dead, so the child 
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fall to pieces if you tried to get into it, 
stranger!” 

The man eyed him sombrely. 

* You think I'm getting at you," he said. 
"It's no laughing matter to me. Come, 
'tain't much Tasks of you, just to swop coats, 
and oblige à chap as has been unfort'nate 
through no fault of his own. I'd go down 
on my knees to sliow you I'm in earnest." 

His voice rose into a whine, and he edged 
nearer. He looked very mad. Kent braced 
himself for the conflict he foresaw. The 
familiar idea of the power of the human eye 
over the insane and the brute occurred to 
him, and he strove to quell his adversary by 
sheer moral strength, answering in a coolly 
resolute tone. 

„Look here. stranger, I'm sorry; but it’s 
squarer to tell you straight, right now, that I 
don't mean to part with this coat. I'll help 
you to tight the folks at Leeds; but my old 
rag suits me, and I don't calculate to swop.” 

There was a silence. 

The train speeded on. Leeds could not be 
far off. Kent looked at his watch, and saw 
that it was nearly half-past two. Scarcely 
ten minutes more, and this nightmare would 
be ended. 

The madman looked sullenly ahead, his 
lips moving soundlessly. 

Two—three—minutes passed—the longest 
Kent had ever experienced—and then that 
happened for which he seemed to have been 
Waiting unconsciously all along. 

One instant his fellow-traveller sat opposite 
him, glowering into space; the next, he had 
sprung up, with a snarl like a fierce beast’s, 
and flung himself on Kent, with his left 
hand forcing him back against the cushion, 
while he covered him with the pistol in his 
right. His eyes glared horribly ; he spoke with 
concentrated fury, hardly able to articulate. 

Now choose - you,“ he panted. “It’s that 
cont of yours for me or a bullet through 
your bryne! Which?” 

Immediately before Kent’s state of mind 
had been uncomfortably near what he him- 
self would have described as “ funk.” But, 
though suspense unnerved him, a danger he 
could see and grapple with roused all his 
fighting instinct. 

With a mighty wrench, he twisted himself 
free, and struck the fellow such a blow on 
the head as staggered him. Then they closed, 
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got leave to live. He had a chance, and though he 
took advantage of it and grew in mind and body, his 
only medicine was fresh air and outdoor exercise, 
And so the child that was to have been buried in a 
kailyard turned out the mighty Admiral and the 
Queen's favourite. Mourn not, boy, that you are 
small in stature; many great warriors have been so, 
and very many geniuses. 

The self-conscious boy is nervous. How will he get 
over that? By taking himself in hand, and by refusing 
to take a single tonic draught from that doctor who, 
in his soul, despises him. Tonics are no good to him. 
The best tonic is good food, but no extra diet, and life 
almost constantly in the fresh air. He cannot take 
too much exercise, but he must not join clubs of any 
sort. Tiny, nervous boys, for example, who join 
eyeling or gymnastic clubs, and try to emulate the 
feats of strength of other and stronger lads, soon get 
stretched hearts, and they never get over that. 
Fatigue of all kinds should be avoided. He has ect to 
grow strong by degrees. The less book. leurning the 
better. He should, really and truly speaking, have tlie 
advantage of а neglected education. But at an early 
age he ought to take up some fancy. If he has a 
musical mind, let him take to violin. harp, or guitar, 
and his instrument will be the greatest friend he can 
have in the world. It will positively make a man 
of him. 
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swaying this way and that in a desperate, 
silent struggle. The pistol fell ringing to the 
floor and rolled bevond the reach of either; 
the fight must henceforth depend on muscle 
only. 

They were both in terrible earnest. 

Now lights began to flash past. Each 
moment brought them nearer—life, safety, 
to the one, incarceration to the other ! 

А long shriek from the engine—they were 
nearly in! 

Ah!—Kent's foot slipped—he was down— 
the madman’s knee on his chest and a red 
mist before his eyes. 

Unconsciousness was creeping on him, 
when he felt the awful grip relax, hands busy 
at his sleeve and collar. A little more, and 
his coat would have been off, he helpless ; 
the shock of the thought brought him back 
to sense. 

With a shout, he started up and struck 
out blindly; then the train stopped with a 
jerk in the crowded Leeds station. 

The door was flung open, two policemen 
sprang into the carriage and made for the 
madman, now sitting on the floor half-dazed. 
There was an incisive sentence—— 

“James Halstead, I arrest you in the 
King's name on a charge of robbery ”—a 
clang of handeutfs—and then Kent knew no 
more. 

“Yes, sir, your lunatic was the great 
diamond thief. He's acted mad once before. 
The story's well-known, but no doubt, seeing 
you were Colonial, he guessed it might be 
new to you.—Earned the reward ?—Not 
much doubt of that. I congratulate you, 
Mr. Kent." 

So spoke the  police.superintendent, to 
whom he told his story. 


Years have passed since that night, but 
Kent still talks of it to the boys and girls 
who cluster round him in his snug Canadian 
shack. And, as the children clamour and 
ask questions, he smiles at his wife, who 
smoothes with a loving touch an old ragged 
coat on the wall, which she has never let 
him throw away. 

She is a pretty woman, with waving parted 
hair. She wears on her right wrist a bracelet, 
from which hangs a gold nugget—and her 
name is “ Nellie.” 


Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Boy’s Own Garden. 


Let him read, too: but he must, if he values his life, 
avoid penny drenadfuls, or books that deseribe the seamy 
side of life. Let him avoid bad companions. I don't 
want him to be a sneak, or to toady even to а parson, 
but. he must not smoke, and be must not lend an enr to 
idiot bovs who read the evening papers and pretend to 
take an interest in horses. He must study Nature out 
of doors, botany and natural history of all kinds ; bnt 
not the drynsdust sort. He will be а real naturalist 
if he knows the lives and loves, the tricks and manners 
of even an ant, a spider, or an earwig. If he only 
learns the Latin names of creatures he has no more 
right to the grand title of naturalist than the milk boy 
has to that of archbishop or generalisimo. 

Ah! there is a very great denl indeed that the 
nervous and self-conscious boy may do, and excel in, 
if he only determines to do so. But work he must. and 
in working he will scon forget his sensitiveness, and in 
future will reap the reward of his labours, But no 
physic. uo quack advice. The morning tub will meke 
a moral man of him. Fresh air and moderate dict, 
with exercise, will give him а body, and the habit of 
thinking for himaelf will give him а soul. 


THE POULTRY RusN.—April has come. It is mid- 
spring, and, like every other creature nnd plant or 
tree, our fowls know it, and want to be very busy 
Indeed. Just remember, however, that if they have uo 
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comforts they will soon get disheartened, and will 
neither care to eator to lay. Five young hens aud a 
young cockerel may manage ь sort of life in a confined 
gravel run, it you let them have lots of greenstuff to 
scrape and peck among. Hardly otherwise. The 
grass run is, of course, the thing. But even this 
should not be too extensive, else the birds get semi- 
wild and lay away. Cleanliness of all their surround- 
ing»: good straw in the nesting-places; clean gravel, 
and a clean door in the fowl-house ; sott fresh water 
every morning, and soft food—hard at night ; and the 
sun-bath. Feed chickens, if cooped, from moru till 
night Spratt's Food, or oatmeal and milk. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—If you haven't a note-book, get 
one, Everything will be going on swimmingly now ; 
e I presume that you have entirely cleaned out your 

ft. 

Don't forget that pigeons must have sunlight in the 
aviary, gravel, hoppers filled with clean fresh food 
every night (because they are very eurly risers), clean 
fountains, and very clean water therein. 


THE AVIARY.—You may mate now, even early in 
the mouth. The cock and hen should be placed in 
different cages in juxtaposition, or both in a German 
cage with the partition between. When they seem 
agreeable, and the cock feeds the hen, they may be 
allowed together. Artificial nests ; but it is well to put 
a bit of nesting material in the bars of the cage. They 
will tear at this, and make themselves believe they are 
building. A quiet, clean, airy, but light room. 


Оск RaBBIts.—What these beautiful creatures suffer 
in confinement none but themselves could tell; and as 
rabbits do not write books, it can never be known. 
Rabbit boys are. as a rule, a careless band. I tell you 
bere what our bunnies chiefly suffer from : (1) Want 
of light; (2) Want of cleanness in hutches; (3) Bad 
feeding; (4) Bad bedding; (5) Want of exercise; 
(6) Utter neglect on the part of their little owners. 

THE GARDENS.—This is just the month for busy-ness 
in the gardens—the window, the flower, and the kitchen 
gardens. | 

Gardening is the most pleasant and healthy exercise 
imaginable, if one works with tact and a little know- 
ledge of the fitness of things. I presume that long 
before now your grouud has been brought into a fit 
condition to receive seed or plants, as the case may be. 
The manure bas been dug in. But you must study 
neatness, even in planting potatoes, The ground must 
not be all trampled down as if а dozen big-footed 
policemen had been waltzing over it. The garden line 
and garden rake inust be made the very most of. The 
flower-beds and the borders require the greatest care, 
and great regularity as to the laying out. If you have 
rows of flowers, study geometry, and don’t stick them 
in higgledy-piggledy. 

Weeds are one's greatest enemies in the garden, and 
he is not entitled to be called a gardener who permits 
one to grow as tall as his little finger. . 

This month all seeds must be sown and vegetables 
planted as soon as you can get plants big enough. 

The window-boxes should be filled with fresh and 
good mould. Nothing will thrive in sour earth. 
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A BOOKMAN'8 FEAST. 


1. 
{ш shelves on which I keep my books 
А rich repast reveal, 
And to my books I can repeir 
When I desire a meal. 
IL 
There Lamb and Bacon I can find, 
Ot Hare and Crabbe а store ; 
And when I've tasted Little, well, 
I soon discover More. 


ш. 

My Cook will either Boyle or Brand 
Or Currie, аз I choose ; 

Burton or Porter I way drink 
According to my views. 


1V. 


The juice of Lemon meets my thirst, 
For fish, there's Chubb and Sprat, 

There's Cheke of Hogy or Foote of Kidd, 
If I should care for that. 


v. 
With gorgonZola Rích and Greene 
My fancy I can Tickell ; 
And when I come to Pye I find 
There's muckle io a Mickle. 


УІ. 
But И too plenteously I feed 
My Howells sound far and wide ; 
] get a most unpleasant Payn, 
A dismal Akenside, 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-Firtn ANNUAL SEBIEs. | 


Descriptive Competition. 
„ Ploughing.’ 


Prite— 10s. 6d. 
R. A. H. GOODYEAR, Tune Street, Barnsley. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names appear tn order of merit.) 


John B. Wheatcroft, 168 Crookesmoor Road, Shef- 
field; Alice A. Milner, Helenlium Rectory, Bungay ; 
Fred Bartlett, Stow-on-the- Wold, Gloucestershire: J. 
Alexander Main, G.P.O, Box 70. Wellington, New 
Zealand ; Frederick Webb, Posta] Staff, Preston ; Geo. 
F. Good, 49 Regeut Street, Mile End, Portsmouth ; 
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AN INTERESTING CONTEST. 


A GAME of football of special interest to boys took 
place on Saturday afteruoon, October 24 last, on the 
Queen's Park Rangers’ Ground, ut Kensal Rise. The 
game was arranged as atrial of strength between junior 
teams representing the Willesden and District, Schools 
League and the Staffordshire Schools League. In 


— Willesden and District School Team. 


David W. Evans, St. Mary's, ssles of Scilly: Edwin 
Herbert Rhodes, Woore, nr. Newcastle, Staffs: John 
Williams. Forest Street, Castlemaine, Victoria, Aus 
tralia; Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles 
Lancashire; Edward Poole, 37 Chilkwell Street, 
Glastonbury, Somersetshire ; H. H. Bristow, Holmleigh, 
St. Andrew's Road, Bedford: Wilfred Туе Watu, 
Eust fleld House, Wollaston, nr. Wellingboro’, North- 
ants; Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet 
Grove, East Ham, Essex ; Ernest William Byrt, Doagls 
Villa, 53 A-hley Hill, Bristol; Leonard C. Cooper, # 
Hartfield Road. Wimbledon, S.W.; Louis Anderson 
Fenn, 181 Sea Bank Road, New Brighton, Cheshire; 
Hilda F. Moore, The school House, West Dean, Chi. 
chester: Harold Johu Mellor, 27 Stende Road, Sharrow, 
pL ; J. Kroner, 22 North Street, Wellington, New 
Zealand, 


order to pick the best players from the seven London 
local schools, a “ Possibles v. Probables " match took 
place on the previous Tuesday, and the Saturday eveut 
was keenly contested. The winners were the Willeden 


wam, We should like to see more of these iriend!y 
inter-school league matches. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FircHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


(I. Iust rated by ALFRED PRAISE.) 


CHAPTER X.—THE ENEMY S DESPATCHES. 


A SMART Spanish corvette, a couple of 

miles to starboard of the main body of 
the fleet, tacked in response to the signal and 
ran down to the Spanish flagship. After a 
little interval a boat passed betwixt the two 
ships, then the corvette came round to the 
wind and bore straight for the Hirondelle. 
From truck to deck she was a pyramid of 
white canvas, leaning over till, with her out- 
stretched studding-sails, she resembled a 
dairymaid carrying a pail. 

“ The Spaniard has her doubts about us 
after all, said Fraser, and we are being 
chased. But we’ ve the heels of any Spaniard 
afloat.” 

Gaunt made no reply, but looked keenly 
round the horizon. "l'hecorvette was coming 
up fast; to windward was a big Spanish 
frigate. The sea was clear to leeward, but 
if the brig took that course she might be 
driven on to the reets which are thrust out 
from the southern extremity of Minorca. 
Gaunt had not only a cool head—he had a 
quick imagination, which enabled him to 
enter into his enemy's mind and to read with 
certainty his enemy's plans. He had still 
rarer gifts—the coolest intellectual certainty 
about his reading, and an equally cool daring 
in acting upon it. 

No, Fraser; we'll not run. If we did, 
that Spaniard to windward might cut us off. 
The signal from the flagship was no doubt 
about us; but I don't think it meant sus- 
picion. This fellow running down to us is 
bringing us a message. Perhaps,” he added, 
with a laugh, the Spanish admiral is going 
to give us charge of some of his despatches. 
What would you say to that, Litton?” he 
asked, turning to the middy, who stood near. 
‚ Litton's quick wit saw the humorous pos- 
sibilities of the situation, so he laugh»d 
gleefully ; and the seamen forward, who were 
discussing the situation in their own verna- 
cular, and with a certain amount of concern, 
heard that peal of cheerful mirth from the 
group of officers aft with a touch of wonder. 
What was there in the situation to laugh at ? 

Gaunt by this time was looking with 
doubtful eyes over the brig. 

Fraser,“ he said, send all the biggest 
men below. Go forward y urself, iud let 
, the purser, who talks Fren:h like a native, 
come on deck. They’l' send a boat on board, 


“He introduced himself as Cantain irnn- 
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and they mustn't hear a word of English 
spoken, or see anything that has a very 
English look. Of course we may have а 
brush to get off.“ he went on meditatively. 
** So don't cast the guns loose, but load them, 
and then leave the tompions in, and pass the 
word forward for the men at a whisper to be 
ready to run to the guns. If we have to 
fight, the first blow counts for a great deal. 
Now we'll give the brig as French a look as 
ible." 

Gaunt himself went round the brig, in- 
creasing by a hundred ingenious touches its 
general air of slovenliness ; for, with almost 
laughable self-complacency, the British sea- 
men of that day regarded smartness es their 
own particular gift, and slovenliness as the 
special sea-going characteristic of ell French- 
men. And this latter belief, at least, had 
some justification in fact. 

Presently, as though the desire of the 
corvette to speak ha/l just been realised, the 
IIirondelle backed her topsail to allow the 
Spaniard to come up. She was a beautiful 
model, and, lying over to the wind, travelled 
at a great pace. Gaunt put down his helm 
as the Spaniard cam? up, so that the brig 
was in movement. and the two vessels ran 
on, side by side, within hailing distance. 

** Hola the brig!” rang, in French, from 
the corvette. 

Gaunt sprang on to the taffrail, holding by 
a stay, and answered the hail. 

Lie to and we'll send a boat,” came from 
the corvette. 

Gaunt waved his hand in repiy, and the 
Hirondelle’s topsails were thrown back. The 
corvette came up to the wind with an easy 
and graceful sweep, dropped her quarter 
boat into the water, and. with two officers 
in the stern sheets, the boat pulled for the 
brig. 

* Let the purser stand at the gangway 
while the boat is alongside,” said Gaunt to 
Fraser; and do you go forward and see 
that nobody answers the men in the boat if 
any of them try to gossip." 

Gaunt met the two Spanish officers as 
they came on board with & wealth of florid 
bows and smiling gestures. He introduced 
himself a3 ** Captain Giron," and took them 
to his cabin. The brig's papers were asked 
for, and Gaunt produced, with a flourish, the 
original French papers of the Hirondelle, 
which were naturally found to be quite 
satisfactory. One of the officers was the 
second lieutenant of the corvette, who spoke 
very little French; the other was a master's 
mate from the flagship. 

Gaunt was asked for any news of the 
enemy, and replied with much volubility. 
The squadron off Cape St. Vincent, when 
filtered through Gaunt's French and the 
Spaniard's imperfect knowledge of French, 
became a powerful fleet on its way, not from 
the Mediterranean, but /o it. The Spanish 
lieutenant had no courtesies to waste, and 
was impatient of delay. Would Captain 
Giron take Sub-Lieutenant Moralez with 
despatches from the Spanish admiral to 
Admiral Brueys in Toulon? His Excellency 
was anxious to keep his own light vessels 
with the fleet. | 

“ Captain Giron,” with a new eruption of 
bows, was delighted to comply with His 
Excellency’s request. The officer of the 
corvette, his business finished, made his 
adieux, jumped into bis boat, and pulled 
back to his ship; the Spaniard swung off 
on its return, the brig dipped its flug, the 
courtesy was answered from the corvette, 
and the /lirondelle, lying over to the northerly 
breeze, flew on its course. 

Lieutenant Moralez waa shown to a cabin. 
Gaunt followed him in, and quietly shut the 
door. 

* Señor,” he said. 

The Spaniard turned swiftly. Sometbing 
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in the tone of Gaunt’s voice warned him, 
somehow, of peril. 

** Yes,” said Gaunt, answering the startled 
but unspoken question in his еуез. It's 
the fortune of war. I am sorry for the 
necessity; but you are a prisoner. The 
Hirondelle is an English brig of war." 

The dark face of Lieutenant Moralez went 
suddenly white. 'lhe eyes of the two men 
met those of Gaunt were as cool as ice, but 
had a look in them as hard as steel. The 
Spaniard’s eyes were distended with mingled 
amazement and wrath. But the mastery 
was with the Englishman. Even if he had 
not a whole crew at his back he had the 
stronger will, the more daring temper. The 
eyes of the Spaniard, with the quickness of 
a hunted animal, turned to the porthole. 

** No," said Gaunt, still in quiet tones, and 
guessing the unfortunate Spaniard's im- 
pulse. Your despatches are my prize.” 

With a torrent of Spanish oaths the un- 
fortunate sub-tieutenant sat down on the 
edge of his bunk. Presently the oaths dicd 
away to a groan. 

I am a ruined man,” he said. 

** No," replied Gaunt. ** Noone can blame 
you. You are put on board the brig and 
left here. Your flagship was tricked first." 

That won't help me," said the Snaniard, 
with conviction. * They'l want a victim, 
and I shall be sacrificed. But the brig is 
French,” he cried, with a fresh burst of 
incredulity. °“ ‘This is a est." 

“ [t was French," answered Gaunt; but 
it is now under the British flag." 

The Spaniard gave up his despatches with 
deep, mouth: filling curses, and, declining all 
friendly offers, flung himself with despairing 
wrath into his bunk. 


Two days after this the Hirondelle, in the 
grey dawn, ran into San Fiorenzo Bay, where 
the fleet of Sir John Jervis lay at anchor. 

Is Mann coming? asked the lieutenant 
of the watch, who happened to be an old 
chum of Gaunt's, as they met for à moment 
on the quarterdeck of the flagship. 

Gaunt shook his head. 

“ We ve a look-out on the peak of the hill, 
and frigates cruising in the offing looking for 
him," said the lieutenant. * His ears would 
tingle if he could only hear the litany of 
abuse expended on his name every morning 
when there is still no sign of his coming to 
be reported. It's а case of а big victory, 
or of clearing out of the Mediterranean 
altogether, just аз Mann turns up or doesn't 
turn up. What is the beggar doing?“ he 
asked, with irr2verent emphasis. 

Gaunt shook his head once mere. He 
must give his news first to the admiral. And 
just then a marine called him to the admiral's 
cabin. 

Jervis was a man of changing moods, and 
it was plainly his dark hour when Gaunt 
stood respectfully, cap in hand, at the table 
where hesat. The admiral waited a moment, 
then asked abruptly : 

Where are your despatches ? " 

„ I have none, sir.” 

Didn't you find the rear-admiral ? ” 

“© Yes, gir." 

„Where?!“ | 

Cruising off Саре St. Vincent.” 

The brow of the admiral gathered a new 
blackness at the reply. 

Mes! he said. 

He had decided to sail to Spithead, sir. 
He would not risk his squadron by return- 
ing to the Mediterranean. He held a council 
of war of the captains of the ships —here 
Gaunt stopped ; the eyes of Jervis gleamed 
with a fire so sudden and so fierce that for 

a moment the young seaman's speech was 
arrested. 

Go оп!” said Jervis grimly. 

Gaunt told his story, and added frankly 


that Mann refused to risk the brig by sending 
it back with despatches, and had ordered 
him to attach himself to his squadron. 

Jervis for а moment made no comment, 
but sat with frowning brows and abstracted 
eyes. It was plain that in imagination he 
saw the floor of the sca, Cordova's great 
ships coming through the Gut, new squad- 
rons pouring out from Carthagena and 
Toulon, the huge fleet assembling. The 
stern and absorbed meditation of the admiral 
was so plain that Gaunt stopped and waited 
in silence. 

“Why are you here, sir?“ asked Jervis 
presently. 

Gaunt flushed. I held it my duty, sir, 
to bring vou the news.” 

Jervis made no sign, but presently asked: 

Did "cu see anything oi the Spaniards ?" 

Gaunt told how he had fallen in with the 
Spanish fleet, and had run through it flying 
the French flag. He then told the story ot 
the capture of Sub-tieutenant Moralez. 

I brought you, sir, no despatches from 
Admiral Mann, but here are, instead, the 
Spanish admirals despatches. intended for 
Toulon.” 

Jervis looked at them, but did not touch 
them. 

I disobeyed Rear a'lmiral Mann,” Gaunt 
added ; “ for, as I read my duty, it was to 
rejoin you with the intelligence I had." 

Then Gaunt waited for those iron lips to 
speak. 

Discipline is obedience,” said Jervis, at 
last, using a favourite formula.  '' Rear 
a'lmiral Mann was your superior officer, and 
had a right to comman you. He may 
break you for disobedience. But I shall not 
punish you for returning to the fleet. You 
were lucky to get past the Spaniards, and 
these despatches may be of value. Report 
in detail the observations you made of the 
cnemy's fleet to Captain Calder," and Gaunt 
found himself dismissed. | 

He was seaman enough not to complain 
that the stern old admiral had wasted no 
word of praise on him for the news he brought 
or for the ruse by which he had tricked the 
Spaniards. He had risked a court-martial 
by disobeying Rear-a‘Imiral Mann. and it 
was enough that the implacable Jervis had 
left him in command of the Hirondelle. 

Two days afterwards the look-out on the 
hill above San Fiorenzo Bay reported the 
topsails of a great fleet in the offing. Don 
Jose de Cordova and Admiral Brueys had 
effected a junction. Toulon had added its 
quota to the gathered Spanish squadrons. 
Here was the largest fleet the Mediterranean 
had ever scen—an aggregate of thirty-eight 
sail of the line with over twenty frigate 
with Toulon as a base, within striking di* 
tanc» of Jervia, who was lying quietly with 
fifteen ships in San Fiorenzo. Stil the 
British admiral made no movement, and the 
combined fleets ventured on no attack | 
Jervis resembled an angry lion in his lar. 
and the hunters shrank from disturbing him. 
Jervis knew it was a fine-weuther fleet es 
hung in the offing, and the stormy Novem pa 
gales were certain, everv Dow and арап, 15 
drive thein off, and give him a chance of sale 
withdrawal. ۰ ry hott 

But the British position grew bad ӨТ 
more perilous. French troops ا‎ 
in Corsica ; they would soon be ab tal 
off supplies from the British feet in tae fil. 
and even to open fire on them from the 
which overlooked the port. d in^ 

Jervis, at last, with leisurely an k of 
coolness, gathered up his transports, pe in 
the British garrison with all their sto M 
Bastia, and called in his scattered cruise 
Stormy weather during the 1 [DI 
October drove the enemy's ships - 
Toulon ; and, on November 2, eee 
his fourteen line- Of- battle ships ап 
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convoy of transports, put out from San 
Fiorenzo for Gibraltar. The Mediterranean 
was abandoned. 

Early in December the combined French 
and Spanish flects put out of Toulon and 
took their lumbering course to the west. 
They were following, but not too closely, on 
the heels of Jervis; and since the hostile 
fleets were thus crowding into the narrow 
waters of the Straits, the stern jostle of 
battle was both near and inevitable. More 
than twenty line-of-battle shi; s were lving 
at Brest. A junction of these with the great 
fleet now coming up from Toulon would 
create an irresistible force. 

But on December 6, the Spanish. ships, 
ill-£ound and ill-mannel, put into Cirtha.- 
gena; the French а lmiral, Villene ive, with 
five line-of-battle ships and a squadron of 
frigates, kept on his way. This was a fatal 
blunder in tactics. It broke Don Jose de 
Cordova’s great fleet into fragmenta. 

On the British floet lying at Gibraltar the 
dawn of December 10 broke will and 
threatening. A gale from the E.S.E. was 
rising fast. By noon it had become a 
hurricane, hooting and raving over the Rock. 
The ships in the bay, with topniasts housed, 
were pitching wildly at their anchors. A 
furious sea was raging in the Straits. All 
day the storm raved, till on the low-flying 
clouds, the spray-filled air, the whirling gusts 
of rain, the darkness of the coming night was 
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CHAPTER 


M H^? 'e brought back а good report, my 

boy ? " asked Hal, as I pushed aside 
the curtain and entered the chamber. 
" What do Cacama say about fetchin’ the 
treasure—ch ? " 

" He thinks it will be a very гїзку adven- 
ture." 

" But it be worth the risk, Jan—it be 
worth the risk for the sake o' the men," re- 
sponded Hal, eagerly. 

** Cacama does not think so.” 

“ But vou do Jan. surelie ! " and there was 
& tone of surprise in Hal's exclamation, 
drawn forth, maybe, by the acquiescent 
voice in which I had given him Cacama's 
Opinion. 

“1 don't know, Hal. I feel scmewhat 
diflerently about it since my talk with 
Cacama. And yet I would like the men to 
have the treasure—to divide between them, 
that is ; for it does seem a pity to leave it in 
the possession of that scoundrel Tetzemaxtli, 
or to let it stay where it is until the Spaniards 
find it. We have as much right to it as they 
have, if it comes to that." 

“ Моге!” said Hal vehemently. 

“ Well, perhaps more." 

There be no perhaps in it, Jan. What's 
come over 'e my boy? The Spaniards 
would do the devil'a work with it, but we 
should use it for our own good and for the 
good of the poor folks at home. Then, we 
found it first, Jan. We came across it 
while we were a-fightin' our enemies. It be 
the fair spoils o' war. If it don't belong to 
us, whom do it belong to? Surelie, to man, 
Jan, we have a right to wliat we've a-won ! 
What's come over 'e? What have the 
Indian been a-sayin’ to 'e? You do scem 
to think as the game isn't worth the candle." 

" Yes, for myself, Hal, I do think so ; but 
not for the men. Some of them are getting 
oid—you, for instance; and the treasure 
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falling, making a scene of the wildest possible 
character. 

Suddenly, across the mouth of the bay, 
through flying mist and tempest, came the 
figure of a great ship. It showed the barest 
patch of canvas, and was pitching furiously 
with wet decks and slanting masts in tho 
wild sea. Clouds of white spray blew almost 
to its masthead ; the green waves seemed to 
climb the black sides of the rolling hull and 
take possession of its empty decks. It was 
a French SO-gun ship, the Formidable, carry- 
ing the flag of Admiral Villeneuve. For a 
brief space it was dimly visible; then it 
vanished, swallowed up of tempest and 
mist! But another ship came in its track, 
and yet another, with struck topmasts and 
rolling hulls. A fleet was running past in the 
storm! 

Was it the combine:] French and Spanish 
fleets making for Brest, and for a combina- 
tion which would drive the English flag from 
the narrow sea: themselves? [t was difti- 
cult to identity the wind-driven ships, as, in 
wild and hurrying procession, they appeared 
and vanished. Jervis himself, however, had 
no doubts. 

* No Spaniard,” he said.“ would be at sea 
in this weather if he could help it. This is 
the French зраз Aron.“ 

As the night deepened the tempest and 
sea grew wilder. The Hirondelle was an- 
chored in comparative shelter ; and Gaunt, 
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wrapped up warmly from head to foot, wag 
watching the wild sea from the lee of the 
mainmast, when a shout from the look-out 
made him turn his head. & British line, of- 
battle ship. lying almost on her beam- ends, 
came drifting past. Gaunt could see an 
officer on the break of the quarter-deck 
leaning forward in the act of shouting some 
order; men were tailing on to the vard- 
tackles, others, with an officer directing 
them, were busy at the cable forward. It 
was the Courayeuse, a 14-gun ship, torn from 
her anchor. 

There goes the poor old Cie ice,“ 
sud Peters; bound for the Spanish bat. 
teries or tor the bottom of the Straits.” 

Gaunt watehed the ill-fated ship as she 
drove past. By cool seamanship she was 
brought up a little short of the batteries, and 
her anchor dropped. But no cable could 
hold that great rolling hull against such a 
sea as then raged. Gaunt watched as one 
topsail after another was dropped, and. with 
slanting decks halt-buried in the wild sea, 
the doomed ship drove out into the Straits. 
To run with the gale was to blunder into the 
Freneh squadron which had just passed, and 
the Courageuse was last seen standing 
towards the Barbary coast. Before mid- 
night the ill-fated ship was lying in frag- 
ments on the rocks, and more than five 
hundred of her crew were drowned. 

( To be continued) 
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XIX.—HOW WE VISITED THE ¢ZTEC TREASURE-CHAMBER. 


would keep a thatch on the cottage, and 
kindle a fire on the hearth, and provide 
victuals for the cupboard, with a bit of a 
flower-garden thrown in, for every man-jack 
of the company so long as God do let them 
live. But ] be young and strong, Hal, and 
can work long years yet, and maybe come 
out to the Indies again, if I don't decide to 
remain now that I am here, and, anyhow, I 
care not the toss up of a button for any share 
that might come to me. I value Cacama’s 
vood opinion, and the trust of the Acol- 
huans, more than al] the treasure of the 
Aztecs.” 

Hal Jaid down the musket he was cleaning. 
He placed his hands upon my shoulders and 
stared me steadily in the face. But I did 
not flinch. 

“What have Cacama been a-sayin’ to 'e, 
my boy ? " he asked, with marked delibera- 
tion. 

Not much, Hal. I think he was pained 
to find that our hearts were set upon the 
treasure, and that, so far at any rate, we 
were like the Spaniards ” 

"Like the Spaniards! Never and 
Hal's hands went down with a violent swing- 
ing gesture. “We be no more like the 
Spaniards than a honest bulldog be like the 
ravenous wolf. You might have convinced 
him differently from that, Jan " ; and there 
was a slight touch of reproach in his 
tones. 

“ Perhaps I did convince him differently, 
Hal I gave him to understand that I did 
not want the treasure for myself, but for the 
mcn, and that only an «qual part of it would 
come to me. It would be share and share 
alike all round. Also that the men had 
assisted in the recovery of Tecalco, and that 
they were fairlv entitled to the spoils of an 
enemy whom they had helped the Acolhuans 
to defeat.“ 
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“ What said he to that ? ” 

“ He showed me how we might reach the 
Artec settlement to-day.” 

“To-day, Jan!” 

" Certainly, if we started at once, and if 
we were bent upon the enterprise.” 

Of course we are bent upon the enter- 
prise," and Hal strode toward the curtain. 

" Easy, Hal—casy. You have not heard 
all.“ 

“What need is there? We must cail the 
men together and get away. It is nearly 
noon now." 

The men cannot go by the way Cacama 
showed me." 

"Why? Ts it too dargercus ? ? 

" No! It is the paba's secret, and Ca. 
cama's, and mine. Cacama only knew of it 
a short time ago, ard he only showed it to me 
because there was no other way, and because 
— well !—I scarcely know how to put it— 
because he could trust me, and thought I had 
а right to know. ‘The paba clings to that 
o:d foolish notion of his, shared ia to some 
extent ly Cacama and Tecalco, that I am 
something mare than humana kind of re- 
embediment of the god whom they speak of 
as the Quetzal.” 

Hal had paused at the curtain, ard now 
returned and confronted me. But you be 
ready, Jan—vyou be ready to lead the men by 
this secret way to the treasure they've got a 
right to? You're not a-goin' to low anv 
silly scruples about what the Indiana do 
think of 'e to deprive the men o' the heap o' 
gold and jewels that be simply waitin’ for 
'em to sweep up and carry away ? ” 

No, Hal, to your second question, and 
no to your tirst. We've got to talk this thing 
over, you and Î tc gether, and sce what's best 
to be done The men shall have the treasure 
if zwe can mandet you and I; во you had 
better settle down арф [зеп to me; for we 


cannot go to-day. Not a soul among them 
vili 1 tell about the way Cacama has shown 
me unless I am driven to it. 1 must keep 
the secret.” 

“ Because Cacama told 'e to? 

" No! Because of the trust he and the 
paba have reposed in me, and because we 
should have to pass by the quarters where 
the paha lives, and the girls who catch the 
flowers for the steed they worship, and 
Tecaleo.” 

Hal's countenance changed. 
deep breath. 
be it. Jan! 
afore ?” 

“I couldn't, Hal. 
come to it.” 

“I see,” he responded, sagely nodding his 
big head. “ I see," and he fell into a reverie. 
He did not ask me to share the secret. with 
him. I was thankful for that. When he 
roused himself, he said, And what do е 
propose, my boy?“ | 

“ That you and I, with Qualoc's help. and 
en Indian guide whom Cacama will send with 
u7 should fetch the treasure, or as much of 
i: ^s the four of us can carry. We can go 
twice or thrice if the coast be clear, and we 
can share it with the men when we have got 
it safely stowed away within our own 
quarters.” | 

* When shall we go?“ 

“To-morrow. We will go carly, Hal, by 
way of the one-tree hill. We can scramble 
own into the barranca, and from the point 
where the gorge divides the Indian guide 
will take us to a rugzed path of which Ca- 
cama has told me. Up this we can go to the 
farther side of the barranca at no great dia- 
tance from the settlement of the Aztecs. We 
shall have to be cautious in the extreme. 
But Qualoc will serve us faithfully. He 
knows every dint in the surface of the ground 
and every stone and tree The risks will be 
lessened by the smallness of our numbers. 
We may be away four or five days —one to 
go, another to clear out the chamber, mayb’ 
two, and certainly two to return if we are 
heavily laden." 


,* 


He drew & 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, “that 
But why didn’t 'e tell me 


You wouldn't let me 


“What about Pascoe ? " said Hal. “ We 
cannot go without telling Pascoe. We have 


taken him into our confidence already, and 
he would wonder where we were—come to 
wrong conclusions. mebhe—it we were to 
steal away without a word." 

“TI think the sailing-master will trust us," 
I replied. “Then some one must stay in 
the recess to see to the rest of the men, and 
thev are his men, Hal, not ours." К 

“Well invite him down to supper, Jan, 
and tell him how the whole thing stands. 
'T seems to me we cannot do anything else, 
now that we have told him about the trea- 
aure. without awakening his suspicions, and 
we mus'n't do that. Let him know the 
whole business, I do say. ^ He'll. sce the? 
bearin’s of it to once like a sailing-master 
should. When the men do miss us— Billy 
Peters and the rest—as they be sure to do, 
and begin to ax where we've agone to—and 
a.: they will, you may depend on it—he can 
put "ein off somehow—tell 'em we've agone 
to spy out them there Aztecs, and find out 
whether the vipe* have any sting left in 
‘em, or whether they be scotched once for 
all- eh?“ 

“Vea, that or something else. We can 
leave it to him. Pascoe has his wits about 
him, and he'll give the men an explanation 
that will satisfy them until we come back 
again." 

The sailing-master listened attentively to 
all we had to tell him, readily fell in with our 
project, and promised to give an eye to the 
men while we were away, With the guide 
furnished by Cacama—a young, active, alert, 
hut very quiet and deferential Indian, who 
was evidently pleased to serve me—and 
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Qualoc, Hal's devoted attendant, w^ тез, 
silently up the great stairway while it was 
yet dark, and along the rugged path to one- 
tree hill. The stars were paling as we paused 
on the summit; beyond the mountains a 
faint suggestion of the coming day was 
visible in the slow descent of the grey dawn ; 
the outlines of the mountains became sharper 
where they could be «een against the sky, 
while the shadows between deepened as we 
gazed upon them ; the barranca below us was 
buried in darkness Down we went, the 
Acolhuan leading, then I, then Hal. and 
Qualoc in the rear. Very stcep was it in 
places, so steep that we had to lay our backs 
against the slope and slide, and find here and 
there that our feet were dangling in the air. 
How far down the drop was I knew not, nor 
Hal, nor Qualoc, for the darkness increased аз 
we descended, while the stars became clearer 
overhead : but the guide was never deceived. 
The length of every drop he knew to а 
nicety, and when we let go, steadied by his 
soft hands, we were always brought up all 
standing exactly as he said we should be. 
The Indians were surer-footed than Hal or 
I, and the wonder is that we did not miss 
the ledge at times, or make a false step, and 
go rolling to the bottom. 

“ Do 'e remember, Jan," whispered Hal, 
after one particularly awkward turn round 
a rock that seemed to bar our way, with a 
drop beyond it of nine feet or so, I said to 
'e that the only way by which an enemy 
could come into the recess, the one point 
that made tbe fortress vulnerable, was 
this?“ 

Iss, Hal, T remember. 
of it now ? " 

“That I must ha’ been mistaken, Jan. 
Half a dozen men, each with an Indian 
handy to do the reloading. and a couple of 
good muskets apiece, could hold this ladder 
of a place against an army. Unawares it 
might be scaled by men that meant it, but 
not against a guard posted at all the points 
of vantage, and with powder and ball enough 
to serve them through the frav. With four 
or five guns from the Bessie I could make the 
recess impregnable.” 

“ Your mind b- still runnin’ on the guns, 
Hal.” 

“And why shouldn’ it be, my boy, when 
I do see the use they could be put to? 
Hallo! We've got to go down on our mar- 
row-bones again,” said he, as he felt me drop 
backward, and became aware himself of the 
increasing steepness of the slope. "Tain't 
good for our breeches, and that's a fact; 
but we must do it, I s'pose. How dark 
it be, Jan! Fis like goin’ down into a 
pit!“ . 

“ Were nearly at the bottom, Hal. I can 
hear the stream.“ 

“ And right welcome be the sound of it.“ 
responded Hal. It will save a power o’ 
stitches. 

On the margin of the stream we rested a 
while. Ere long, in the open space above 
us, the pearly light of the morning began to 
apread itself, wiping out tne stars and sift- 
ing down to the bed of the barranca. Now 
we could see the stream. At the foot of the 
hill the waters parted. By far the larger 
volume poured down that section of the 
divide along which our route lay, the main 
chasm containing the recess, and spanned by 
the bridge before the paha’s missile destroyed 
it. Our guide led us across the stream, 
through the shallows in part, and from rock 
to rock where the waters were deep. We 
made our wav down the left bank, Here 
there was a much wider margin between the 
stream and the cliff than on the other side; 
indeed, there were places on the other side 
impossible to traverse except through the 
water itself—an extremely perilous task, for 
the water was confined in these places in a 
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narrow channel, and rushed in foaming 
cataracts between huge rocks, smooth and 
slippery, and very treacherous to venture 
upon. by reason of the continual wash and 
swirl. The dbarranca was tilled with the 
sound of it. and as we passed by we could 
scarcely hear our own voices. 

But there were other places where the 
stream widened and ran with a murmurous 
musical sound very pleasant to listen to. On 
our side of the barranca the margin between 
the water and the wall was covered with 
dense vegetation. The moisture and the 
heat combined had forced the ferns into an 
abnormal size, for the sunlight only fell for 
an hour or so into the bottom of the gorge. 

It was a famous place for ferns — Their 
wide-spreading plumes sheltered a perfect 
tangle of fronds, and roots, and prickly 
grasses, and creepers that ran like ropes 
across our path and climbed far up the wall 
searching for the sunshine, We had muc! 
ado to get through them. So high above ue 
was the recess that I should have failed to 
notice it if my eye had not caught. in the 
distance the remnants of the bridge hanging 
over the edge of the chasm. Then I in- 
stinctively glanced across the stream to see 
if I could detect the place where Cacama had 
brought me down after we had emerged from 
the secret. way ; but I failed to find it, or to 
trace any sign whatever of an entrance into 
the cleft of the rock where the Acolhuans 
had found a home 

We had to climb over the wreckage of the 
bridge. Two large, heavy, foul, bare-necked 
birds of the mountains rose from the midst 
of the broken timber, and. with a great 
flapping of wings, sailed away down the 
burranca, rising as they went, until they 
reached the azure upper air and vanished 
from our view. A third simply flew across 
the stream, and perched on a low ledge of 
the cliff, and there he aat, unmoved, gorged 
with the flesh of the Aztecs, his horrid head 
drawn back into his high shoulders, his long 
wings drooping and blood-stained, and 
watching us with his round, beady, evil еуез 
as we brake through the undergrowth and 
went on our way. We wasted no time. 
Company so repulsive we were glad to leave 
behind us. But. through the sweltering 
heat and the rank vegetation, our progres 
was necessarily slow, and it was well on into 
the afternoon, after rather a long halt over 
our midday meal, | 
place where the cliff might be scaled. We 
shouid have passed on and never thought 
that the ascent was practicable, if the guide 
had not stopped to inform us that our journey 
was almost at an end. 


After consultation, we decided that Qual 


should climb the precipice first of all, creep 
toward the settlement, which the guide said 
he would tind by working backwards through 
the woods about an hour's journey at a fair 
walking pace from the edge of the hh 
and come back to report as to whether п 
way was clear for the ascent and advance © 
the rest. We were to await his return. С 
success largely depended upon the secre? 
of our movements. We could not hope t 
bring away the treasure in face of the active 
opposition of the Aztecs, We might possibh 
save ourselves by our fleetness, and cunning. 
and the use of our weapons; but four ayat: $ 
fonr hundred, and the four hundred inflame’ 
to the point of frenzy at an attempt fo fallow 
up their defeat hy depriving them of their 
wealth, and wealth, too, that was consecrate 
most likely to the service of their god, kong 
he odds too great to ensure anything beyon 
a bare withdrawal, even if we could manage 
that. е t 
The guide explained to Qualoc how n 
by the aid of the creepers, he could mount 

1 ledge some twenty feet above us, and pois 
by turaing an angle of the rock, squeeze T 


before we came to the 


self into a crack that extended to the sum- 
mit. Into this he would have to wedge 
himself, pressing his shoulders against one 
side and his feet against the other, and work 
his wav up for some distance until he came 
to a small platform that jutted out on the 
farther side. Once on this, the те of 
the ascent, by rough hewn steps and а 
narrow pathway, would be comparatively 
easy. 

Nothing daut ted, the nimble fellow started 
at once ; in a couple of minutes he waa on tlie 
ledge ; and, the next moment, with a nod 
and a smile to us as we stood gazing at him 
from below, he had turned the angle and 
disappeared into the greenery that hid the 
crack from our view. Far above us, where 
the greenerv ended, we could trace the crack 
in a black line to the summit; but Qualoc 
was invisible. Within those thin dark lips 
he had been swallowed up, and we settled 
ourselves to wait patiently until he should 
emerge again. 

Near'y three hours went by, and the light 
began to fail ere we heard the rattle of earth 
and stones that heralded his reappearing. 
Intently and anxiously we turned our eyes 
upon the ledge, and presently we saw him 
stretching his brown lithe body round the 
angle, none the worse for his adventure. He 
swung himself down, and faced us with 
shining eyes and a countenance Leaming 
with satisfaction. 

“ The settlement is empty, señor,” said he, 
turning to me, and without waiting for any 
one of us to question him. The Aztecs 
have flown." 

" Empty, Qualoc ! 
I asked. 

I have been there, senor, all among the 
houses, and no one is there ; not & woman, 
not а chikl. They are all gone, and the 
houses are atripped of everything that was 
in them. There is nothing but bare walis.” 

“That is very strange," said I, looking at 
Hal. 

Very.“ responded Hal. 
no trace of them, Qualoc ? ” 

" None whatever, senor, neither in the 
houses nor in the woods.” | " 

“ And what do you make of it, Qualoc ? 
said J. Have you any idea why they have 
gone, and where ? ” МЕ 

„Where. I cannot say.“ returned Qualoc ; 
“ but I should think to make another settle- 
ment farther away, bevond the reach of their 
foes, and to build a new temple to Huitzil in 
place of the one that was desecrated by tho 
feet and the tire of the white men. They 
were defeated, senor ; they were overwhelmed 
by the Acolhuans, whom they despised for 
their mildness, and hated because they be- 
lieved not in Huitzil, and shame has driven 
them away. So I should think, but I may 
be wrong." 

У And «lS may you be wrong? I asked, 

for there was a doubtful look in Qualoc's 
eyes. 
“ Because your enemy, and the enemy of 
the white men, and the enemy of the Acol- 
huans, and he who covets for himself the 
beautiful princess Tecaleo, the friend of ү 
priests of Huitzil, Tetzemaxtli, is as deceitfu 
as a snake. Crucl is he, too, as the Jaguar. 
But, unlike the snake and the jaguar, you 
cannot drive him away. He is a brave man, 
señor, and will fight on, if not in one way 
then in another, until the end. The Aztecs 
are gone, it is true; but you have not seen 
the last of Tetzemaxtli. He will come «ол 
Revenge is too sweet for him to forego, an 


the power һе has set his heart upon he will 

obtain if it be in any way possible." n 
“ Qual c is right, Jan, said T al. 

1 n we least expect 


turn up again ; maybe whe 


Are you sure of it ? 


Did you see 
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him. We shall have to keep our weather 
eye lifting, or he'll raise such a squall the 
next time he comes that will blow us all 
under. But the sky be clear just now and 
the wind quite favourable, and what I do say 
is this—up anchor and away to the top o’ 
the cliff. Let us ship the treasure while we 
may. When we have stowed it in the holds 
of the recess we can laugh at Tetze.” 

" The laugh may be on the other side, 
Hal." 

"Whv? How? 
that. my boy + " 

"That if the Aztecs have c'eared out, and 
left their houses bare, it ke more than likely 
that they have taken the tie sure with them 
also.” 

Hal's countenance fell. “ I never thought 
o’ that,” said he; “ but we must go forward 
now and find out whether they have or no. 
I daresay they have, Jan“; a: d then he re- 
peated with a mournful conviction, “ I dare- 
say they have," and, his temper getting the 
better of him as his disappointment increased 
with the thought, he continued : * It would 
be just like a passel o' rogues such as they 
be to deprive honest men o' their hard-won 

ains." 
j This struck me as a very whimsical idea— 
a kind of topsy-turvy notion ; but Hal seemed 
to be unaware of it, and I was not disposed 
to argue the matter with him : indeed, there 
was no time, for the Indians were already 
mounting to the lege, and Hal was prepar- 
ing to follow them. lt was no easy task to 
work our way up the cleft after we had 
turned the angle. It was onlv the narrow- 
ness of it that made it practicable. The 
rock had been split bv some great natural 
convulsion, and we were able to wedge our- 
selves, by the pressure of our feet and shonl- 
ders, against the two sides. Siowlv we went 
up, one at a time, pushing our shoulders and 
lifting our feet, until we came to the small 
platform, thence to the top we followed cach 
other closely and quickly. Through the 
long grass that fringed the lip of the prect. 
pice, and formed a broad margin between it 
and the trees, we rapidly advanced, but by 
the time we reached the woodland the sun 
was gonc. Aided by the foliage, the dark- 
ness fell upon us and closed around us with 
remarkable suddenness, and we resolved to 
wait for the appearance of the moon, then 
waxing to the full, and which we knew would 
very soon pour its silvery radiance over the 
whole scene. | 

The rest was welcome. We were tired by 
our unusual exeriions. | Qualoe proposed 
that Hal and I should sleep for a couple of 
hours, and that he and the Acolhuan should 
sleep in turns and share the watch between 
them. Perfect silence reigned, and seemed 
to invite repose. We agreed to the pro- 
posal. About a minute afterwards, as it 
appeared to me, although it was nearcr three 
hours than two, Qualoc roused me, and ] sat 
up to find that Hal was rubbing his уе: 
We were in the midst of a trembling network 
of shadows. Aslant through the foliage the 
moon was shining with unusual D 
and casting the dark outline of every len 
and twig upon the ground. А soft в kie 
moving through the tree-tops, breaking 


silence and causing the shadows to quiver 


in response to the gu of the foliage аз 
i 'ere gifted with Ше. 

ч Аны уз our feet, and. led by мш 
advanced toward the Aztec settlement. n ie 
low, flat - roc fed houses, and the ы 
temple of Huitzil, lay still and white Y 1 
radiance of the moon. Not a „ 
was there as we stood and gazcd at it from 
the edge of the wood ; not a sign of lite as e 
walked across the sward to search its stree 


What do 'e mean by 
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and convince ourselves of the correctness of 
Qualoc's report. The settlement waa de- 
serted. The streets were empty. The 
houses were forsaken. Jt was more like a 
great sepulchre waiting for tenants than the 
home of living men. We proceeded to the 
temple. This, too, was denuded of all its 
contents—even the skulls of the victims 
sacrificed to the devourer of human hearts 
in the blood-stained shrine on the summit 
were all gone. We climbed the stairs and 
wound our way round the ascending terraces, 
but, except for the shrine, the platform was 
bare. ‘The black stone of sacrifice had been 
removed. The braziers, where once the 
sacred fires had blazed and glowed, had been 
carried away. The shrine had lost its horrible 
occupant. The whole place was left for the. 
creepers to cover it, and the woods to en- 
croach upon it, and the storms to play with 
it, until it tumbled to pieces and was buried. ` 
in its own ruins. And buried it doubtless 
is, for the Aztecs never came back to inhabit 
again the homes which they had once filled 
with wild laughter, and in which they hid 
trembled and wept in fear beneath the frown 
of the insatiable monster whom they wor- 
shipped—the dreadful Huitzilopoct!i, 

As we descended from the platform, a 
shrill cry, that sent a shiver down the spine, 
so unexpected was it and во weird and 
despairing, cut through the midnight silence, 
and caused us to hasten into the courts be- 
low. As we reached the lowest stairway it 
came again. We ran in the direction whence 
the sound came, guided by the low distress- 
ing moans that succeeded it, and found that 
there was one man, and one man only, in 
that otherwise deserted settlement, an in- 
tended victim to Huitzil, bound beyond the 
possibility of escape, and left behind for some 
reason or another to die of slow starvation. 

Exquisitely cruel was it so to leave him, but 
after all not so cruel as if his heart had been 
torn out and presented to the implacable 
deitv. We released him. But, so terrified 
was he, that he would have fled like a man 
demented, as indeed he was for a time, if 
Qualoe had not forcibly detained him, and 
driven the idea into his bewildered brain 
that we were there to save him from the fate 
which he feared. In a little while he was 
quiet, ate ravenously of the food we gave 
him, and gathered confidence when he saw 
that we did him no harm. His confidence 
increased as he realised that Qualoe was lis 
own countryman. When his hunger waa 
appeased he followed us with a dog-like sub- 
mission, speaking no wo:d, however, and аз 
yet too dazed to answer any questions we 
might have put to him. These we reserved 
until we had visited the treasure-chamber 
and he had had time to collect his scattered 
wits. 

When we reached the spot where the trea- 
gure-chamber should have been, we were sur- 
prised and disappointed to find that it was 
no longer there—the Aztecs had destroyc/ 
it. There was simply a hollow of broken 
masonry, a confused mass of stones and 
earth and shrubs; the surrounding vegcta- 
tion had been trampled into the ground ; not 
a vestige remained of the leafy approach 
through which Hal and I had crept to the 
rescue of Teealco. Doubtless, before they 
destroyed it, the Aztecs had cleared out the 
treasure ; but we had no means of ascertain- 
ing whether this were really so, and we were 
at a loss to understand how the destruction 
of a place like this could have been accom- 

lished so completely in so short a tin.e. 
Perhaps the displacement of some particular 
stone known to the priests of Huitzil had 
involved the ruin of the entire chamber. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROLLINSON AND I: 


By W. E. Cutz, 


Author of “ The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” “ Mortimer's Marrow,” * Mr. Bernes Hallucination,” ete. 


1 a very curious dream that night. I 
dreamed that I was standing in the 
witness-box in a Court of Justice. The 
judge upon the beneh was our head-master, 
Mr. Crockford, dressed in a wig and robes, 
and looking unusually solemn. About а 
dozen of the Sixth were sitting in à row, 
apparently acting as members of the jury. 

We seemed to be just in the middle of the 
trial. ‘ Witness," said the judge, looking 
down at me, “ what have you to say about 
the Prisoner at th: Bar? Remember—the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth!” 

Then I looked for the prisoner, and found 
that it was Rollinson. “If you please,” I 
replied, “I’m going to tell you why he 
wouldn't own up. It was a secret, but I'm 
not going to keep it for him any longer. It 
will explain everything." 

“Proceed!” said the judge; and he pre- 
parel to take notes. бо I fixed my eyes 
upon him and started to tell Rollinson's 


“Ten seconds afterwards, however, I was fully awake.“ 


secret. That would show him exactly why 
the fellow had proved во mean, 

Then came the painful part of this 
business, the part that was like a nightmare. 
To my disgust, I simply could not say what 
I wished to. Other words came instead, and, 
when I had finished talking, I had given 
evidence that was quite different from what 
{ had intended; and the judge, who had 
been taking notes all the while, had taken 
the wrong notes entirely. As soon as 1 
stopped he began to question me. | 

“You are quite sure that it was the Irish 
mail?” 

“ Yes, my lord," I stammered. “It was the 

8.5.” 
„And the child was on the rails? But 
the Prisoner at the Bar ran down the cutting 
and dragged it back just in time, at the risk 
of his life?” 

„Ves, my lord.” 

“ Hem!" 

He turned to the Court. A very remark- 

1ле story,” he said. Very.“ 

“Very! The truth, the whole truth, and 


(Wh Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER IX.—I GIVE EVIDENCE. 


nothing but the truth," said а score of voices 
at once. 

Then I found my tongue. But,“ I cried, 
"(there's a mistake. That's not the right 
story. I’ve told you the wrong опе!” 

" You have?” asked the judge. Then 
that's very wrong of you—very. You had 
better start at once and tel) us the right 
one. Proceed!" 

“ Proceed " was a favourite word of Crock- 
ford's in class-work, and he had brought it 
with him to the court. Feeling very foolish, 
I started afresh; but, to my astonishment 
and dismay, I soon found that I was telling 
them all about the Irish mail once again. 

* Well," said Crockford. “ This is a very 
good story, and we don't mind hearing 
it twice. But perhaps it is hardly worth 
while, since we have taken notes. Has 
Counsel for the Offence anything more to 
say?” 

Then Waldron got up in the front, dressed 
іп cap and gown much too large for him. It 
was easily seen that he was ina 
state of anger aud excitement. As 
he began to speak, he pointed at 
me with his forefinger. 

It's of no use," he cried. “ How 
can I make out any sort of а сазе? 
The prisoner was looking at my 
witness all the time, and that was 
why he couldn't tell the right story. 
I give it ар!” 

With that he sat down hope- 
lessly. Everybody looked at the 
prisoner, and found tbat he really 
had been looking ut me all the 
time. Then the judge rubbed his 
nose with his pencil, and looked 
round in а puzzled way. 

“ Proceed, somebody," he said. 
“And be quick. I'm afraid this 
dream is nearly over." 

Then Payne got up, as the fore- 
man of the jury. 

“We have considered our ver- 
dict," he said, beaming on the 
Court in th? pleasantest way in the 
world. “And we find that the 
prisoner wins the prize." 

After that remarkable verdict 
things became very much mixed. 
The judge handed over to Rollinson 
a large bag of money; caps, gowns, wigs, and 
many other things flew into the air, and 
the whole Court began to cheer. And, in 
the middle of this noise, I suddenly found 
myself awake. 

It was a curious dream. Indeed, for a 
moment or two I fancied I could still hear 
the sound of voices cheerinz, and the soft 
thud, thud of the Court’s cam; апа gowns as 
they fell about me in confusion. Ter seconds 
afterwards, however, I was fully awake— 
awake to the fact that I had really heard 
some sounds, and that these were the sounds 
of a person moving about in the adjoining 
cubicle on my leit. 

The next cubicle was Rollinson’s, and no 
one knew it better than I did. Hehad gone 
to bed that night a little before us, and he 
was not troubled afterwards. After the ex- 
citement of that affair in the quadrangle, 
everyone seemed to have cooled down, and 
there was a general inclination to let the 
fellow alone. So, although there had been 
some audible references to his secret while 
we undressed, no one had attempted anything 
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more, and the dormitory had gone to sleep 
without disturbance, 

But now I could hear sounds distinctly, 
and they were the sounds of some one 
dressing. For a minute or two I lay quite 
still, listening; and then I heard a cubicle 
door open very softly. After that there 
was a slight rasping sound from the knob 
of the dormitory door ; and then silence fell 
again. 

There were several things that I might 
havedone at that point. I might have called 
out, and that would have been enough to 
spoil Rollinson’s plan. I might have roused 
Waller, who slept in the next cubicle on my 
left, and Waller would soon have told every- 
body that Rollinson was running away. I 
might have gone after Rollinson on my own 
account, and, strangely enough, that ridicu- 
lous idea was the first to come. As soon as 
it came I saw how ridiculous it really was. 
I to go after Rollinson—I! As for the other 
things, I wouldn’t do either of them, because 
it was none of my business. Now that his 
game was up he bad resolved to sneak off in 
the middle of the night, like a thief. It must 
be in the blood, somehow or other. Let him 
do it. 

So I lay quite still. Sleep did not come, 
only the remembrance of that queer dream, 
and of all that Rollinson had done, and of the 
words he had said when giving that secret 
into my charge, “If the fellows got to know 
D I wouldn't stay at Berrough for a single 

gy 

Well, he had kept his word in that matter, 
anyhow. And, of course, it was nothing but 
a good riddance after all. 

It was quite a long time before light came, 
and it was still longer before anyone stirred. 
When it was found that Rollinson had gone 
out so eariy, no one scemed to think anything 
of it, because it was a thing fellows often 
did; and even when he did not turn up by 
breakfast-time there was no fuss made. But 
he failed to answer to his name at call-over, 
and, after his cubicle had been visited, а 
message was sent to the Head. Ten minutes 
afterwards it was generally understood that 
Rollinson had bolted. 

During first class-hour, Playne was sent 
for, and went out. A quarter of an hour 
later Waldron and I, with a group of others 
going to the chemistry-room, met him in 
the corridor. He took me aside. ; 

„Brown,“ he said. “You are wanted in 
the study. Rollinson's bolted.” 

“ Well?” I asked. | 

“He left a note for the Head, saying tbat 
he was going home, and that it woul 
of no use to serd after him. I've told the 
governor that you know all about him ал 
that cartoon business, and he wants to 5€ 
you." ; 

“Very well I said; for I bad 112 
expected something of this kind. An : 
made my way to my own study, Waldro 
with me. 

* What will you tell him?” he asked. | 

„Everything, I answered shortly; aud 
began to hunt for those two sheets of drawing 
paper which we had found in Rollinson's 00" 
and which I had laid away for some sue 
moment as this. scole 

Waldron seemed to watch me anxious ^ 
“Look here, old man,” he said, "I do" 


want you to bring me into this, you knor, 
Is tháe ix „need ef tbo ving those things: 


“Why, of course. What's the good of 
talking like that? They're the best proof of 
all, if he wants proof." 

I was rather surprised, and with good 
reason. “ Why don't you want to be brought 
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There was no need to follow that line 
further, and the Head saw it. After a long 
pause he turned in another direction. There 
was very little of the judge about him now, 
and it scemed quite casy to talk to him. 


elt was you told Playne that Rollinson was responsib'e for it.’’ 


into it?“ I asked impatiently. “What on 
earth do you mean ? "' 

“Oh, nothing. Only it's a precious bother, 
that's all, and I don't want to be mixed up in 
it.“ 

With that he went out. I found the 
sheets, and made my way to the house. 
As I went, however, it occurred to me that 
after all there might be no need to bring 
Waldron into this affair, and that it was 
only natural that he should like to keep out 
of it. 

When I entered the study the Head was sit- 
ting at his table. There was a sheet of note- 
paper in front of him, and I saw at a glance 
that the writing was Rollinson’s. 

* I understand, Brown,” he began at once, 
“that you know something of that cartoon 
affair. It was you told Playne that Rollin- 
son was responsible for it.“ 

“ Yes, sir," I replied. 

* Will you tell me how you knew? " 

“Yes, sir. Only Rollinson or myself 
could have done it. Besides, he was seen 
drawing it.” 

"Oh? How was that? " 

* It wason the same morning, in our study. 
After he had finished, he left those two sheets 
in one of his books." 

I handed him the sheets of drawing-paper. 
He took them and glanced at their numbers. 
Then he opened his table-drawer and took 

out — the cartoon. 

There was very little need for more, after 
that. The cartoon sheet was of exactly the 
same size as the other two, but that was not 
all. The two blank sheets were numbered 
nineteen and twenty, and the sheet which 
contained Rollinson's drawing was numbered 
eighteen. He had taken three sheets from 
the book, and had used the first of the three. 
It did not need a glance to show that they 
had all come out of the ame book. 


* T understand that Rollinson disliked Mr. 
Hewett. Is that so?” 

* Yes, sir." 

“That might account for the drawing. 
Do you know of any reason why he should 
have feared to acknowledge it ? ” 

This was what I knew 

well enough. Tes, sir. 
He wanted to go in for the {> 
great prize—the essay prize CO quu "WM 
— and I think he was afraid A A 
that this might somehow 
spoil his chances.” 

" H'm! That doesn't seem 
& very sufficient reason." ЖҮ 

It was not sufficient of it- 
self, I knew. It would never 
have been sufficient for me 
if there had been nothing 
to back it up. It was only 
when 4 saw it in the light of 
his secret that Rollinson's 
conduct was so easy to 
follow and understand. 
Thus there was nothing to 
do but to speak of that also, 
and in a few moments I had 
done so. 

Mr. Crockford said little 
after that, but seemed to 


consider the thing very 
thoroughly. Once I saw „„ 
him shake his head, and „, 
knew that he acknowledged Р.У. 


the importance of this last 
piece of evidence. Soon 
after that he dismissed me. 

“That will do, Brown," he said. “You 
have spoken out in а very proper way. 
Leave those sheets with me." 

As I went out I heard him lock up the 
papers in his drawer. Waldron was waiting 
for me outside the baize door. 
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“You needn't worry," I said carelessly, 
“I didn't even mention your name. I took 
it all on myself." 

He said something about being awfully 
glad, but I have forgotten what it was. We 
huiried in to our chemistry class, which 
lasted till eleven ; апа when it was over it 
was general known that the Head had 
gone away by train. 

"Gone to Rollinson's, of course," said 
Gleeson, “Its only about forty miles 
away." 

“То fetch him back?“ asked some one. 

“Not likely. To give him a talking to, I 
expect. Depend upon it, we won't see him 
here again." 

That was what most of us believed, but the 
day passed without any news. The Head 
returned late in the afternoon, and after that 
there was a good deal of expectation. After 
tea, Playne was sent for, and when he came 
out of the study in tcn minutes or so he 
found half the Upper School waiting for him 
in the corridor. He smiled when he saw vs; 
then he went up to the big notice-boaid iii 
the middle of the wall, and took down th: 
two papers that were on it. Both had been 
there a fortnight or more; but now Playne 
tore them into fragments. 

“ There will be a cricket practice in the 
fields this evening," he said, “and to-morrow 
morning as wel. We'll have to make up for 
lost time now." 

Then everybody understood what he 
meant—that the owner of the cartoon had 
been discovered, that he was not coming 
back to Berrough, that justice had been 
satisfied, and that the “ gating " was at last 
over. Some one started a cbeer, and all the 
rest joined in. You could have heard the 
shout all over the school building. 

In the middle of it, I turned to speak to 
Waldron. He was standing close beside me, 
but I found that he was not one of those that 
shouted. 

“ Hullo,” I said. * What's the matter? ” 

He looked at me curiously. “Oh, 
nothing," he said. “ Cricket’s started again, 
that's all.” And then he moved away. 

So Rollinson had left Berrough. А daycr 
two later I heard from Playne that the Head 
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“What ws his history ?—if I may ask. 


had gone to sec him at his home, with the 
view of baving а talk with him and of bring- 
ing him back. Rollinson, however, had not 
only refusedyto return, but had refused every- 
thing else as well. Не аф simply kept а 
sullen silence, and would give no explanation 
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no apology, no excuse. As for coming back 
to Berrough, that was out of the question ; 
во at last Mr. Crockford had given him up 
and had come away. It was an unpleasant 
affair all through, but the most unpleasant 
part of it all was the fellow’s sullen and un- 
reasoning attitude at the end. 

But he was gone, and everything at 
Berrough was changed with the disappear- 
ance of those notices from the board. The 
school had been under a cloud, and now the 
cloud was removed. There was а new note 
in the talk at the tea-table, and directly after 
tea there was a rush to change for cricket. 
No more playing in the asphalted quad., but 
once more the outer air and the open fields. 

For me, however, Rollinson had left one 
unpleasant piece of work that had to be done 
that very evening. Neither of us had known 
of it beforehand, so when it came before me 
it came as something of a surprise. Three 
or four of us were hurrying down towards 
the fields, and had just reached the cross- 
roads, when we met a man who was walking 
in the opposite direction. The others did 
not know him, but I recognised him almost 
at once as the Man in the Panama whom we 
had met on the night of the Irish mail affair. 
* Mr. Panama," was the name by which I 
' new him afterwards, for want of a better; 
and it is by this name that I must write of 
him now. 

He gave us a quick glance as we met, and 
singled me out in an instant. I had no wish 
to stop, but I saw that he expected it, and 
there was certainly no reason for not doing 
зо. After а brief pause, the others moved 
on. 

“So we meet again," said the stranger, 
with a pleasant smile. 

“Yes, sir," I answered, rather surprised 
that he should have picked me out so 
easily. 

“You are going to cricket, I suppose. 
Does your friend play?“ 

My friend? I saw at once that he was 
speaking of Rollinson. 
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„No at least he seldom did when he was 
here. But he's left now." 

He was plainly surprised. “Left? Do you 
mean the one who was with you that night? 
What was his name? Rowlands? No— 
Collins ? " 

I had thought to pass on with a couple of 
words, but that was quite impossible. Per- 
haps it was only natural, after all, that he 
should feel some interest in the matter, and 
he had certainly acted in а very decent way 
on that night. it was just as well to let him 
know the truth. 

“Rollinson was the name. 
left—he went last night. 
away." 

“Mr. Panama ” waited for me to go on. 
He seemed too much surprised to speak. 

“There was а lot of bother," I said 
quickly. * He did something wrong, and 
was mean enough not to own up to it. АП 
the Fifth and Sixth have been gated for 
nearly a fortnight because of him. There 
was a row at last —yesterday —and when he 
found that everybody knew all about him, he 
slipped away in the night. It seems he's 
not coming back, either." 

Somehow, the Man in the Panama had 
fixed upon only two or three words out of 
all I had said. “Everybody knew all about 
him," he repeated slowly. “ How do you 
mean?“ 

„They knew his history. It came out, 
and it explained why he acted in such a 
mean way. No one would have believed it 
of him but for that." 

There was & pause. Our friend was look- 
ing at me in à somewhat puzzled manner. 

* His history? From what I saw of him 
I shouldn't have thought him capable of 
meanness. What was his history ?—if I 
may ask.” 

So it had to be out again—that secret of 
Rollinson’s, which was now the property of 
everybody who had known him. І told it 
hastily, and Mr. Panama listened in silence. 
When I looked at him towards the end he 
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was not facing me, but gazing away down 
the road. 

So, you see," I said, “we couldn't have 
expected a lot from him, could we?” 

“ How did everybody get to know of it?” 
he asked suddenly. 

But, somehow, I had been preparing for 
just such a question as that. Perhaps my 
interview with Bywater was fresh in my 
memory. And I thought myself quite justi- 
fied in answering as I did: 

“ Oh, it came out somehow. Such things 
generally do come out, don’t they?“ 

He was looking away down the road again. 
“ Yes," he said, after a pause; “you're quite 
right there. Such things generally do come 
out. And this was the thing that settled the 
case? 

„Mes- mostly. 
you know." 

He nodded, as if he could quite understand 
how that might happen. Nor did he seem 
to have any other questions to ask or any 
remarks to offer, though he made no 
move to go. But just then another group 
of fellows came round the corner from the 
school, and I took advantage of their appear- 
ance. 

„Here are the rest of the fellows,” I said. 
“ ГІ have to cut away now." 

The Man in the Panama looked up, and 
saw them. He gave a nod, as if he compre- 
hended what I said without noticing 1t. 
Then, without another word, without even 4 
“ Good-evening," he turned and walked away. 

I was а little astonished, or, perhaps, more 
than a little; but I was glad enough that 
the interview was over. It seemed plain 
that the Man in the Panama was disappoin 
in Rollinson, just like myself. No doubt 
that affair of the Irish mail had given him & 
good impression of the fellow. | 

Then I thought of my dream, in which 
the Irish mail and the other matter had got 
mixed up in such a curious way ; and I was 
still thinking of that when I reached the 
field. 


It explained everything, 
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By FRANK T. BULLEN, 
2 Author of “ The Cruise of the * Cachalot,” etc. 


ч IIL.—THE BONITO (Thynnus pelamys). 
^ (Illustrated by THEO. CARRERAS.) 
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** They fall a comparatively easy prey to such voracious enemies as the swordfish.” 


of the first of the deep-sea people to greet the young deep-water sailor after the 
porpoise, is the gay, chubby, and brilliant fish whose name stands at the head of this 
article. It was thus called by the early Spanish voyagers; the word meaning * beauti- 
ful." But I do not think they thus named it for its colours or its grace of movement, 
since in both it is greatly the inferior of the Coryphena, written of in my last article. 
Rather, I think, it was so called from its edible qualities, combined with its friendliness 
and amenability to capture. It is a far more frequently seen fish than either the 
albacore or dolphin, and is also much more sociable than either of them. Moreover, 
it is gregarious in its habits and swims in very large companies— so large, in fact, that 
I have often, in light winds, when the sea has been comparatively smooth, been unable 
to look in any direction without seeing bonito busily leaping about after their terrified 
r Ф 
i T: is certainly a mackerel; a poor relation, so to speak, of the albacore, which it 
greatly resembles, though with several important differences. For instance, the 
brilliant gold colour and imposing size of the albacore's fins are greatly modified in 
the case of the bonito, as are also the curious bony processes along the medial line 
near the tail. Its colour, too, a dark blue, is not so pronounced, so transparently hand- 
some, as is that of the albacore. In fact, it belongs to the rank and file of the sea—a 
[сопэлзоп, everyday sort of a deep-sea denizen; while the albacore and dolphin are 
"rather the aristocratic leaders of sea society after the whale tribe. This commonness 
pof character, coupled with what it is only a slight stretch of language to call affability 
«of demeanour, is what has endeared the bonito to sailors generally, although, alas! 
‘from the same cause as before noted—i.e. the decay of the sailing vessel—there are 
nany sailors afloat who have never, and probably will never, see one. 
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There is another and still more important reason why the bonito is the sailor's best-) 
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oved fish the ease with which he may be caught. The handling of the albacore 
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from a ship's bowsprit is a task demand- 
ing much more powerful tackle and 
strength of arm than any ordinary man 
can give to it; in fact, it is very seldom 
that one takes а sailor's hook and is after- 
wards secured. During all my voyages 
I have only seen four actually brought 
on deck; but I do not remember how 
many, only that it was a very large 
number, that I have seen hooked and get 
away. 

Once while fishing for bonito from the 
flying jibboom end (my favourite place), 
Iwas vigorously flicking my lure, when 
a dark shadow shot upward from beneath 
the ship and sprang into the air, revealed 
as а superb albacore. I frantically jerked 
my line upward as I saw him coming, 
but in vain—he seized my bait in mid-air 
and got well hooked. He was so heavy 
that I could only lift him with both hands 
to the line at once, yet I succeeded in 
bringing him within six feet of my perch. 
Then the long-suffering line parted, and 
he fell back into the foaming head wave 
with a stupendous splash, and I realised 
with a shudder from what I had escaped— 
for how could I on that giddy eminence 
have dealt with such a monster? He 
would certainly have paralysed my grip 
with his struggles and shaken me off the 
boom. The dolphin, too, is a fish that is 
seldom caught, not because it will not 
take a hook voraciously when the circum- 
starces are favourable to its being de- 
cei: ed, but because it is not so sociable in 
its instinets as is the bonito, and conse- 
quently does not give the sailor so many 
opportunities of becoming closely asso- 
cinted with it. 

But the bonito is essentially the sailor's 
friend. In a slow-moving ship, with a 
light breeze, I have known a school of 
bonito keep company with the vessel for 
three days at a time. Apparently they 
took it in turns to escort her by procced- 
ing steadily in orderly rows under and 
around the bows, while the rest gambolled 
about, hunting ahead, abeam, and astern. 
And I have often seen three lines going 
among them at once, fish after fish taking 
the upward journey, until two or three 
dozen have been caught, and never a sign 
of alarm among those below, unless one of 
the hooked ones got off and fell back among 
his fellows with а loud splash, and with 
blood streaming from his gills. Then, 
indeed, there would be an instant dis- 
appearance of the whole school, only some- 
times a quick eye could catch a departing 
leap or two some distance away. That, 
of course, was due to the smell of blood, 
or whatever sense it is in fish which takes 
the place of smell, apprehending that 
there was blood about. Any fish thus 
wounded among his fellows in the deep 
sea has no suffering—he is torn in pieces 
and devoured instantly. And in none 
was this more noticeable than in the 
sharks, for whenever one met his death 
by the blow of a blubber spade, which was 
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hehad time to sink, and instantly returned 
to their furious occupation of tearing at 
the whale. 

In considering the life of the bonito, 
we must remember that we are descend- 
ing the size scale, and that consequently 
the number of his enemies appreciably 
increase, "The largest bonito I ever saw 
scaled only twenty-eight pounds, and I 
feel sure that he was a great exception to 
the general rule, the average size being 
eight or ten pounds. Owing to their 
habit of swimming in large schools, and 
of crowding together as if for mutual pro- 
tection when instinct warns them that 
enemies are about, they fall a compara- 
tively easy prey to such voracious 
enemies as the grampus, the albacore, and 
the sword. fish (Xiphias), while, of course, 
they themselves prey quite as furiously 
upon the younger members of their own 
family. But they must be an amazingly 
prolific fish, judging from the enormous 
schools met with and the case with 
which they may be captured by their 
enemies. 

As to their place of origin, there is 
perhaps more mystery about that than 
about anv other of the pelagic fish. 
Whether they imitate their giant relative 
the albacore, and make periodical visits 
to comparatively shallow waters in order 
to spawn, or, as the dolphin do, deposit 
their ova upon and among floating masses 
of seaweed, is a point not easily settled. 
But two things are certain, and they are 
that, like the dolphin, the bonito is never 
seen near land, except that be very abrupt 
in its rise from the sea-bed, like St. 
Helena, and, being essentially a surface 
tish, frequenting the deepest ocean areas, 
he cannot go to the bottom to spawn. 
And when we have stated that, we have 
exhausted our knowledge of this creature's 
family habits. 

I have caught them in the North and 
South Atlantic, in the Indian Ocean, in 
the North and South Pacific Ocean, nearly 
always remote from any land, and I have 
many times noticed the female roe burst- 
ing ripe. But where they had proposed 
to go to spawn was always a problem far 
beyond my ken or ability to elucidate. 
Indeed, there is a grea deal to be done 
for oceanic ichthyology, in spite of the 
wonderful work of the American Govern- 
ment expedition in that direction. It 
has accomplished an immense amount of 
valuable work, but one feels that onlv the 
fringe of the subject has yet been touched. 
The natural history of the sea calls for 
the unpaid work of enthusiastic amateurs 
like the Prince of Monaco, who, with great 
wealth at his disposal, refuses to waste 
his life in the idiotic dissipations of 
European capitals, choosing rather the 
absorbingly interesting (and much less 
expensive) pursuit of studying the deep- 
sea fauna in his beautiful yacht the 
Princess Alice. 

Even the study of во essentially a 
surface fish as the bonito is attended by 
many apparently insurmountable dift- 
culties; what then must be the case with 
fish who rarely if ever rise to within a 
hundred fathoms of the sea-surface of 
their own accord? And then one of the 
great incentives to close investigation of 
the habits of any creature is entirely 
absent in the case of deep-sea fish—z.e. 
that of commercial gain. While they 
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are, many of them, and especially the 
more accessible ones, fairly good eating, 
they flourish remote from markets of 
any kind, and they are never likely to be 
taken in any quantity. Moreover, they 
take far too kindly to salt, as do indeed 
all the mackerel tribe. American salted 
mackerel is a thing of horror to most of 
us who like salt in moderation. To my 
mind, it tastes like solidified brine with 
а flavour of fish. And no amount ot 
soaking or parboiling seems capable of 
modifying to any appreciable extent its 
malignant salinity. 

The bonito is, if anything, still worse. 
Mournfully do I remember how, having 
a field day among bonitos just on the 
northern side of the equator in the 
Atlantic, homeward bound in a very slow 
ship, the steward proposed that, as the 
weather was quite cool. he should be 
allowed to salt about thirty fine fish, or 
in the neighbourhood of four hundred 
pounds weight, so that our miserable 
rations of putrid beef and pork might 
be eked out in a little more Christian 
fashion. The idea was jumped at, and I, 
having considerable experience in cleaning 
fish, spent my watch below eviscerating 
and boning the fish ready for the pickle. 

The job was eminently successful, not 
a trace of taint appearing in the pickled 
fish. In high glee we welcomed the first 
mess of salted bonito, but, alas! we were 
most cruelly disappointed. Hungry sailors 
can eat almost anything, but that terrible 
fish was beyond us. It scarified the 
mouth as the eating of pure salt would do; 
all trace of fish, as far as flavour was 
concerned, seemed to have fled, and vct it 
had been steeped all night and parboiled 
in two waters. Various schemes were 
tried, such as soaking it in vinegar, drying 
the salt out of it in the sun (when it 
became like a picce of alabaster), but all 
to no purpose. And, most tantalising of 
all, it retaimed a singularly appetising 
smell. The whole mass was dumped 
overboard, much to the gratification, no 
doubt, of a school of sharks, which was 
following us. But even they, I should 
think, must have wondered what the new 
and strange food was which thev had 
gulped down so readily, if, as is somewhat 
doubtful, the shark has any discrimina- 
tion in matters of taste at all. 

The fiesh of the tunny or albacore, 
which is most closely akin to that of the 
bonito, is treated very sparingly with salt, 
and is preserved by boiling it in oil and 
scaling it up in tins, which makes it a 
delicacy that keeps for an indefinite 
period. No doubt if the bonito could be 
caught in easily accessible positions it 
could be manipulated in the same sensible 
way, and might become an article of con- 
siderable commercial value. But of that 
there is not the slightest prospect, so that 
the bonito will doubtless be left to pursue 
his jovial way in peace. 

Bonito are found wherever albacore 
and dolphin are, only more so. For 
instance, they appear to be more enter- 
prising. readier to respond to the slightest 
rise in the temperature of the water out- 
side their usual limits, so that I have 
caught them north of the forty-degree 
line and almost as far south as the Cape 
of Good Hope. In the great wide areas 
of loneliness to be found in the Pacific 
and Indian oceans, they are, as might be 
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expected from their habits, very plentiful, 
but I think that the largest number of 
them I have ever scen at one time was 
in the South Atlantic, well east of St. 
Helena and Ascension, in that vast and 
almost unvisited stretch of abysmal ocean 
known to geographers as the “ West 
African Dasin," where the depth varies 
from sixteen to eighteen thousand 
fathoms, and the sca literally swarms 
with life. 

On the eastern verge of this immense 
depression the South - East Trades, af- 
fected by the proximity of the African 
land, fail and falter, falling almost to a 
calm. Then the belated ship, alone in 
the centre of a vast expanse, becomes a 
point of interest to the wandering popu- 
lation of the sea, who visit her and exhibit 
themselves in many a curious evolution. 
Here, where no sailing ship ever ought 
to be found, I have seen, as mentioned in 
the opening lines of this article, the bonito 
so plentiful that I was unable to look m 
any given direction without being awnre 
of thousands of them leaping after their 
ever-abundant food. And at night, when 
the sca was lit up by its natural fires of 
phosphorescence, the scene was ineffably 
grand, the mild effulgence being stirred 
continually into bright mazy patterns of 
glowing light, while the happy fish, 
apparently contemptuous of rest, came 
and went on their ceaseless errands. 

Here, too, we witnessed a scene that 
impressed itself upon the minds of every- 
body on board, as being past all their 
experience. It was at bigh noon, with 
but a light upper air stirring the sails and 
wafting the old brig along so gently over 
the glissy sea, which was untouched by 
the descent of the slightest air, that, sit- 
ting out upon the jibboom end, one could 
look down into the translucent depths as 
through a pane of glass, and watch the 
gambols of the sea-creatures at a depth of 
several fathoms. 

So quiet had been the weather for 
several days, and so little did the passing 
of the ship disturb the sea-folk, that there 
was almost as great a variety around us 
ranging from the tiny silvery fry playing 
hide and seck among the deadly fringes 
of the mushroom-like meduse, to the 
mighty albacore, as one would have 
expected to sce in the most representa 
tive aquarium. Only that here there 
was no suggestion of bounds to that vast 
play and feeding ground. Suddenly there 
came from the fore-to-gallant yard à e 
of “Breakers ahcad, sir!" “Whats 
that?” sharply queried the “old man. 
The man repeated his information. 
“ Nonsense !” angrily snapped the skip- 
per. “The nearest land ain't less tha 
three hundred mile off, and there al! 
any bottom here less than eighteen 
thousand fathom. Pop up aloft, Mr. 
Jones“ (to the mate), an' see what Es 
galoot's a gitting off his chest.“ Up Wan 
the mate on the instant, taking the 
glasses with him. Presently he shou! 
“I can't make it out, sir. It looks 5 
like а line of breakers extendin' fror: 
west to east, as far as I can see with the 
glasses. But it ain't breakers, cous 
can sce nothin' but just the single n 
and beyond it the water's smooth а 
here. Looks like a tide rip, only I ne" 


see one so monstrous as that." 
( To be contínued.) 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN EAGLE: 


M* PICKENS was as good as his word. 
i Before the week was out, a band of 
workmen arrived at the school and began 
the work of converting the old gymnasium 
into a laboratory. They were either a most 
exceptional body of men or else Mr. Pickens 
had succeeded in imbuing them with some 
of his own abundant energy, for they worked 
with surprising speed and soon effected a 
complete transformation in that part of the 
building. 

Through the medium of the janitor and 
others, who made friends with thes? 
mechanies, we heard the most marvellous 
tales of the Oil King and his wealth. His 
house at Clifton was said to be a veritable 
palace, filled with treasures and curiosities 
from every quarter of the globe. They 
spoke of the deer forest which he rented of 
a Scottish duke, of the special train which 
the Great Western kept always at his disposal, 
and, above all, of the magnificent yacht then 
lying off Weymouth, which contained a suite 
of apartments worthy of Windsor Castle. 
Report also declared Mr. Pickens a bad 
sailor, so that this floating wonder was 
seldom in commission. It seemed highly 
creditable to him that he ever consented to 
be made ill in this expensive way. One and 
all concurred in saying that he was a man 
of the most extraordinary foresight and 
sagacity, and that with all his lavishness he 
Was never recklessly or foolishly profuse. 
As one of the masons put it, with his mouth 
full of cold bacon, “ He do always get twelve 
pence for a shillin'." 

As soon as the alterations to the fabric of 
the old gym. were finished, fittings and 
furnishings began to arrive from Bristol on 
a scale which astonished everybody. The 
coming generation of Crosscombe boys would 
indeed be well equipped for scientitic study 
and investigation. Old ** Cuckoo " Henderson, 
hitherto our only science master, went to 
and fro in a perfect frenzy of excitement. 
He had been accustomed to teach chemistry 
and physies to the fellows with the help of 
а cheese-plate, two pennyworth of nitre, and 
a home-made electric battery. I speak 
figuratively, of course. There were a few 
other things. Now, with all this elaborate 
and expensive apparatus suddenly placed at 
his command, the poor man nearly lost his 
head, as he did when the hydrogen bag 
exploded. However, we soon heard that 
Henderson was no longer to be alone in his 
glory. A tremendous swell, with half a dozen 
English and foreign degrees, was coming 
from Owens College, Manchester, to take 
command of Crosscombe science ; for Doctor 
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CHAPTER V.—LUNCHEON AT POPJOY's. 


Hardress had risen to the occasion, and 
meant to further develop the modern side 
of the school. So Henderson, invading the 
musie-master's province, would now have 
to give lessons on that useful but humble 
instrument generally known as the second 
fiddle. 

Long before the laboratories were in 
working order, Mr. Pickens came posting 
down to Crosscombe to inspect his myrmidons 
and assure himself and “momma” of 
Washington Pizarro's continued well-being. 
He found that treasured youth flourishing, 
though in a more restrained manner than at 
first. It must fairly be confessed that the 
tremendous wealth and influence of his 
father, and the benefits that the latter was 
conferring on Crosscombe, had not induced 
the 1nasters to treat the American boy with 
any particular favouritism. Rather you 
might say that it made them unusually strict 
with him. At any rate, on Pizarro being 
detected in the act of copying his Latin prose 
from a gifted friend, Magruder had him out 
like a shot, and gave him six cuts with all 
his well-known vigour. What is more, 
Pizarro, instead of yelling or appealing to 
Pickens senior, as the fellows had fully 


expected, took his punish ment like a Yankee . 


brick, only seeming a little surprised at 
Magruder's audacity, and remarked after- 
wards that Maggie was & very decent chap 
indeed. 

Of course, there were three or four of the 
boys who made up to Piz arro from the first on 
account of his pater and his great command 
of pocket-money —Puffy Adams, for instance. 
Puffy, whom his godfathers and godmothers 
had been misguided enough to name Charles 
Stuart, always introduced himself to а new 
boy on his very first day, and undertook to 
show him round Crosscombe, the tour in- 
variably ending at Mrs. Popjoy's tuck-shop. 
On such occasions it was beautiful to see the 
pair together - the new fellow regarding his 
kind cicerone with undisguised admiration, 
while Puffy's fat face beamed patronisingly 
upon him, as they took the path to the village. 

In the case of young Pickens, the Head- 
master had been particularly emphatie in 
desiring the elder boys to be kind to the 
stranger in their midst, and to do all in their 
power to mike him feel at home. Adams 
expressed himself as zealous to carry out 
these instructions. Some sceptical persons 
hinted that his philanthropic intentions were 
grounded on the fact that he was already 
deep in Mrs. Popjoy's books, and that his 
credit in that quarter was completely ex- 
hausted. Disregarding these cynics, how- 
ever, Puffy made himself known to Pizarro 
on the day following Mr. Pickens's first 
visit, and proposed a walk. Pizarro accepted 
with alaerity. 

* Well, now, I was just suffering for a 
walk to take the kinks out of my benders," 
he said, and though Adams was totaily 
ignorant of the dialect which his new ac- 
quaintance spoke, he understood that Pizarro 
meant an enthusiastic assent, and the two 
started on their ramble. 

It was rather a long one, for the American 
turned out to be an excellent walker and 
filled with a great curiosity to explore Cross- 
combe. Several times Adams, who was 
rather short-winded, half-repented of his 
offer. It was certain that, whatever enter- 
tainment followed their excursion, his own 
part of it would be hardly earned.. Atlength, 


panion towards that corner of Crosscombe's 
one and only street where Mrs. Popjoy's 
establishment was situated. 

* It is not at all a bad little place for some 
things,” he declared. “The jam-tarts are 
simply ripping, and there is an ice-machine. 
Of course, as you are in funds just now, the 
best way will be for you to run a tick at 
Popjoy’s, and keep the cash for half-holidays 
in Winston at the big places where they 
won't give you credit. There's no sense in 
making a pauper of yourself till you are 
obliged.” 

As Puffy uttered this sagacious aphorism, 
which would have deeply interested Mrs. 
Popjoy, had she heard it, they approachea 
the little shop, which, with its projecting 
bow-window of old-fashioned small panes, 
giving delicious glimpses of the fragrant 
treasures within, seemed a most welcome 
retreat after their hot and dusty walk. Bid- 
ding his friend beware of the two breakneck 
steps at the door, the floor of the shop being 
below the level of the street, Adams entered 
with an appearance of contidence which he 
never showed save when he came with money 
in his pocket or with a new boy in tow. 

Mrs. Popjoy laid down the piece of knitting 
which never seemed to get finished, and 
smiled a beaming welcome. She was a lean, 
angular widow, with sharp black eyes, and a 
* front " which it would have been most un- 
fair to call false, i& was so candidly and 
evidently artificial. In fact, when it slipped, 
as it frequently did, to one side of her fore. 
head, Mrs. Popjoy was accustomed to adjust 
it with one of her knitting-needles in full 
view of her customers. She did so now, 
calmly, as she took up the little trident 
whieh she used for the spearing of distant 
confectionery. 

“ Morning, Mrs. Popjoy!" said Puffy, as 
he dropped heavily into the strong kitchen 
chair which the judicious widow provided 
for his exclusive use. *'This is my friend 
Washington Pickens, а new fellow. We 
want some of your strawberry ices! ” 

“ Good morning, sir! Very pleased to see 
any friend of yours," returned Mrs. Popjoy 
witn signifieant emphasis. *I have been 
expecting for to see you for some time "— she 
glanced obliquely at her neat ledger. “If 
you'll excuse me for a minute, Mr. Pickens, 
I'll bring you a cheer." 

The ices were produced, and highly ap 
proved of. So was а great bar of Swiss roll 
which followed, accompanied by jelly. Then 
the two friends dallied with half a dozen 
“caprices,” revived their flagging energies 
with lemonade, and fell upon the jam-tarts 
like starving men. Adams was in great 
spirits. Never had he met with a new fellow so 
accommodating. Pizarro assented to every- 
thing he proposed, and they had a magni- 
ficent banquet. Towards its close, the 
American became somewhat meditative. 
“Don’t give in, old chap," said Charles 
Stuart, rousing him. Try an almond cake.” 
He tried one himself as he spoke. 

* Thanks. Couldn't touch another morsel,” 
Pizarro protested. * Very much obliged for 
the lunch, sir. You have treated me like a 
prince, and I'll never forget it." He rose 
to his feet, while the utterly confounded 
Adams watched him paralysed. ** You bet 
your boots I don’t mean to forget either 
what you said about keeping my dollars in 
my own inside pocket." 

Before his unfortunate victim could utter 


however, he succeeded in guiding his com ga word in his astonishment, the American 
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had ascended the stone steps, and, with a 
bow to Mrs. Popjoy, disappeared. 

Аз soon as the unlucky Adams had re- 
covered from the first surprise, he got up and 
tried to make a bolt for it himself. But the 
lady of the shop was too quick for him. 
Darting round the corner of the counter 
she seized her levanting customer ere he 
reached the threshold, апд, with a strength 
with which he would never have credited 
her, dragged the fat youth struggling and 
kicking back into the shop, crammed him 
down into his own Windsor chair, and stood 
over him panting but triumphant. 

“ You'd ought to be ashamed of yourself!“ 
she cried when her breath returned. You 
calls yourself a young gentleman! Here 
you've been owing me for weeks an account 
as I did ought to have took and showed to 
the Doctor long ago! Didn't I tell you you 
wouldn't 'ave nothing more here till I see 
the colour of your money? And now you 
comes in as bold as brass, and makes 
believe as how the new young gentleman is a- 
treating you!“ She pointed every sentence 
with a shake, till Puffy's cheeks quivered 
like the jellies he had just consumed. “ Do 
you call that acting as a young gentleman 
ought ?” 


— 7D a Cece — — — —  — 
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HE village to which Sandy had been taken 
T by his captors was about six miles 
inland. from Carlisle Bay, and was, 80 the 
natives told Devine, ** a very strong place, 
во strong that not even two hundred men 
can take it." But Devine knew what could 
be done by a few determined men with 
modern firearms. 


As the boat was epe the shore his 
thoughts were busy, and he elt sick at heart 
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“Tt isn't my fault, indced, Mrs. Popjoy," 
cried Adems, fcebly whining. “ І swear that 
Yankee beggar invited me to feed with him. 
How was I to know it was going to be such a 
chouse? And ju t look at what you've gone 
and done to my Etons! " 

“I never!" protested Mrs. Popjoy, unap- 
peased. Lou bust them yourself; you 
know you did; a-stuffing and a-gorging at my 
expense. Me, a poor widow woman with 
three daughters! ” 

“I can't help it! "cried Adams. “ You'd 
better go for that other Johnnie ! He's got 
piles of tin, I tell you, and his pater owns 
half the United States. And as for your 
Matilda and the rest, you know jolly well I 
often give them sixpence apiece when I’m 
flush ! " 

The grim Mrs. Popjoy began to relax. 
“ Maybe I've been a bit 'asty, sir!" she 
said, quitting her grip on Adams's collar. 
“Tf 'tis as you says for, you've a-been 
treated shameful yourself, sir. But the 
many times I'm defrauded, you wouldn't 
believe! They're always a-going to pay 
next term, and then they leaves for good, 
and off they goes to China and Patagonia and 
Algebra and all them Pagan parts where 
the law itself can't foller, let alone a poor 

(To be continued.) 


SANDY COSTELLO: 
OF THE SOLOMON 


By Lovis BECKE, 


CHAPTER IIT. 


at what would most likely occur at the gamal 
house that night if he failed to rescue Sandy. 
He remembered, too, all too vividly a story 
he had heard of a Miss Morley, who had been 
captured by the natives of Admiralty Island 
about the year 1830 for the same reason that 
had inspired the Nitendi bushmen to kidnap 
Sandy. She possessed bright golden hair, 
and her head was destined to ornament the 
“© god house " of the town. Only after much 
bloodshed was the village taken, and she was 
rescued by the crew of the Scarborough, East 
Indiaman, on which sbip she was a passenger. 


The seventeen men, as soon as they landed, 
were met by a number of Thomba's people, 
who ‘ried their utmost to dissuade Devine 
from marching upon the bush town. It was 
madness, they said. 

He pushed through them with angry con- 
tempt, passed through the town at the head. 
of his little force, and soon reached the track 
that turned off to the bush village. The 
path led into a magnificent forest of immense 
trees, from which depended enormous llianas 
and other climbing vines, and though the 
sun was now well up, not the slightest ray of 
sunshine fell upon the road, owing to the 
branches of the trees meeting overhead. 

For some days previously it had rained 
heavily, and the red sticky mud made the 

of Devine and his Ро so slow that 

it was not until ten o'clock that they came 
in sight of an outlying tree fort situated about 
half a mile from the village itself, which was 
still hidden from view by the jungle. The 
arrison of the fort—eight or ten wild, bushy- 
eaded savages armed with bows and arrows, 
and provided with heaps of heavy stones 
piled up on the platform of the fort,“ 
which was forty feet above the ground — were 
so surprised at the appearance of Devine and 
his men that they had barely time to draw 
up their ladders of cane and vines ere Devine 


ISLES. 


widow woman like me with three growing 
girls. Still, Idid ought to have kep' in 
mind what a sight of money you've paid me 
first and last ; and soI would if I 'adn't been 
so ot. And as for the damage to your 
clothes, sir, if you don't mind stepping into 
my little parlour а few minutes, private, 
I'll set all that right in next to no tme. 
This way, if you please, sir—the children is 
all at school." 

Mrs. Popjoy was a neat and expert needle 
woman, and before the school tea-bell sounded 
Putfy emerged from the seclusion of the back 
parlour with the dilapidations of his ward. 
robe carefully repaired. The wounds of the 
mind, »owever, are less easily made good, 
and Adams, in bitterness of spirit, vowed a 
fearful vengeance upon the wily Pickens for 
the m ntal and physical shock he had sus- 
tained. Moreover, on the financial question 
Mrs. Popjoy was adamant, and the cost of 
the banquet was duly debited to Puffy in the 
big ledger. It's enough to make a fellow 
say he'd never try to be kind to а new chap 
again," said Adams with much truth ; “ and 
as for making him feel at home, the brute 
makes himself a jolly sight too much at 
home already ! "—an assertion with which 
most persons will be ready to concur. 


was within fifty yards of the bole of the tree. 
Bidding his men halt, he stepped out a few 
paces, and hailed the fort. | 

“* Where is the red-haired white шап?' 
he asked. 

A burly, partially bald-headed savage— 
<vidently the leader—came to the edge of 
the platform and looked down. Devine laid 
his Winchester on the ground, and gazed up 
at the man, who had a rather pleasant face, 
and repeated his question. 

Over there," was the reply, and the fat 
man pointed towards the village. Do you 
come to fight ? " | 

“ To fight, if the red-haired man is not 
given back to me—to be friends if no harm 
is done to him. Come down and let us talk. 

The savage shook his head. 

“ Then lower the ladders, and Т, alone and 
unarmed, will come up, and we two can talk. 
It is a bad thing to shed blood," said Devine 
who was in great hopes of being able to effect 
Sandy's release by ransom. 

The savage hesitated, and then spoke to 
his companions, who were evidently avers? 
to Devine coming up, for presen tly he said— 

We are very strong up here, white man. 
You cannot hurt us. Go away, or we sha 
kill you.” 

“ You are foolish,” answered 1 
I may have to kill you all. See, this is wha! 
I shall do. I leave here two men to wate 
you; you cannot hurt them with your arrows 
but they can kill you with their guns. An 
when you hear the sound of many guns y 
your town you will knew that I am a màn ^ 
my word; and if you and those with you Uy 
to come down you will be shot. x 

Then turning tò an A.B. named, Maso М 
and a Samoan sailor named Sasa; he E 
them watch the tree fort and make a prison 
of every man who descended. — * 

“ Don’t fire to hurt any of them ا‎ 
possibly avoid it. You cah easily seize 


Devine, “and 


(if they 
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if they try to get down; or you can scare 
them from attempting it by firing a shot or 
two through the plattorm. But look out for 
the stones.“ 

“ Ay, ay, sir," replied Mason, an old hand 
in the labour trade, and a steady, reliable 
man. 

Then, addressing the rest of his little force, 
he first spoke to the six Solomon Islanders 
and gave them their instructions in their own 
language. He well knew their bloodthirsty 
proclivities, and warned them against dis- 
obeying his orders; then to the white and 
native seamen he said in English— 

Men, I fear that there is fighting before 
us. These beggars have collared poor Sandy 
to cut off his head and put it in their gamal 
house. Now, we must rush the village and 
get Sandy away before they have time to 
carry him off elsewhere. If the bushmen 
show fight, I th'nk that it is possible a volley 
or two over their heads will make them bolt ; 
but I may be very much mistaken. How- 
ever, I want you all to clearly understand 
me—no one of you is to shoot to kil] unless 
he is driven to do so, Now, have you all 
matches?“ 

Yes, sir.“ 

* Well, we must try to fire every house as 
we come to it. That will show them that 
we mean business, and, I believe, will scare 
them as much аз our guns." 

So far they had not seen a single native 
with the exception of those in the tree fort, 
and the utmost silence had pervaded the 
surrounding forest. But Devine and his 
men knew that their every footstep was 
probably watched by many еуез; and pre- 
sently, as they resumed their silent march, 
there came the loud, sonorous boom of a 
conch-shell, and ere its echoes had died 
away the hiddea natives began firing at the 
party with smooth-bore muskets and arrows. 

Calling to his men to follow, Devine made 
a dash, and their unseen assailants fled before 
them. Then suddenly the little party 
emerged from the forest and came in full 
view of the villaze. 

It was situated ол a hill, and was pro- 
tected from assault by a stockads, and out- 
side this by a strong abattis of sharpened 
bamboo stakes A shower of stones and 
some bullets met the:n from behind the stock- 
ade, and one of the Solomon Islanders fell 
forward on the abattis, and a white man and 
& native sailor were wounded with arrows. 

Seizing the axe of the fallen man, Devine 
and the other Solomon Islanders set to work 
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THE LAST SEASON'S SCHOOL FOOTBALL. 


T is gratifying to note that inter-school 
football is on the increase. No class of 
match appeals inore keenly to the enthu- 
siaam of boys. A project has been mooted 
by the Old Oxonian, S. H. Osborne, that a 
school championship similar to that held in 
Scotland should be instituted in England. 
We fear, however, that geographical diffi- 
culties will prevent the working of such а 
gcheme in England, nor is it probable that 
all headmastera would welcome its inception. 
In Scotland the schools are comparatively 
very few, and all grouped within easy dis- 
tance of Edinburgh. 

That the standard of play at Scotch 
schools is superior to that of English is 
clearly shown by the large proportion of 
Scotch schoolboys who obtain places in the 
Unive:sities football teams. 
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on the abattis, and in five minutes had cleared 
the way to the stockade. Here, for a few 
minutes, they halted to gain breath and 
extract the arrows from the wounded men. 

The Solomon Islander who had fallen had 
received a bullet through the shoulder, but 
the wound wa: not dangerous, and he ex- 
pressed no concern, mercly asking one of his 
countrymen to sit him up against the stock- 
ade and fill and light his pipe for him. 

Looking between the posts, Devine could 
see the village square and hundreds of bush- 
men running acros3 it to their respective 
houses, and he was glad to notice that all 
the women and children had apparently 
fled—as none were visible. 

A breach was soon made in the stockade, 
and then came the whizzing of arrows and 
the hum of the heavy round bullets as the 
natives again opened tire from the houses. 

" Follow me, boys!" cried Devine. " That's 
the gamal house over there among the bread- 
fruit trees, and he pointed to a curiously 
built and gretesquely carved building with 
two very high and pointed gable-ends. It 
was from here that most of the musketry 
fire was coming—not much, it is true, but 
at too short a range to be pleasant. 

Аз they rushed across the open space, the 
Solomon Islanders, eager for the assault, 
outstripped their leader, and, uttering the 
most diabolical yells, sprang upon the plat- 
form of the gamal house, forced an entrance 
with their axea, and then. discarding those 
weapons, fiercely attacked the occupants 
with their heavy clubs. 

The place was in semi-darkness owing to 
there being but one door and no windows, 
but in & few moments, and just as Devine 
and the rest of his men burst in, some of the 
defenders tore a huge hole through the 
thatched roof as a means of escape, thus 
giving more light and enabling Devine and 
his men to prevent the Solomon Islanders 
from slaughtering half a dozen bushmen 
whom they had stunned or otherwise injured 
with their clubs. 

As the last cf the beaten and now terrified 
savages fled from the gamal house, pursued 
by the Solomon Islanders, and the yells and 
cries died away, the voice of Sandy was 
heard, shouting loudly from some unseen 
quarter. 

" Where are you, Sandy?“ cried Devine 
joyfully. 

Here, sir! Down below!” was the reply. 
“They dropped me down here through a 
trap-door. I'm tied up like a trussed fowl.” 

(To be continued.) 


Dv C. J. B. MARRIOTT. 


This season, however, it is satisfactorv to 
note that Sedbergh defeated Loretto, that 
famous Scotch nursery of the Rugby game, 
by four tries to nil. Uppingham are also 
to be congratulated on their victory over 
Rugby, their first since the match was insti- 
tuted. Rugby, however, were successful 
over Cheltenham by fifty-seven points to 
five. At the latter school it is interesting 
to find that the time-honoured match, Fire- 
flies v. Grasshoppers, which was instituted 
in the early sixties of last century, is still 
played. This season the Fireflies proved 
somewhat easy winners. Bedford Grammar 
School have an excellent record. They 
defeated the Royal School of Mines, Hailey- 
bury, and Dulwich by substantial margins. 
They have also gained the honour cf pro- 
ducing a schoolboy in their Captain, Milton, 


The floor of the gamal was of stout bambe: 
slats, and raised six or eight feet above th 
ground, forming a lower apartment which 
was covered in on all sides by thick posts, 
the spaces between these being filled with 
lime-mortar. Devine soon found the trap. 


door, and in a few moments was besii- 


Sandy, cutting his bonds of green, slippery 
bark. 

“ Thank God we have found you, Sandy!” 
he exclaimed. “ Are you hurt ? ” 

* No, sir; not at all," replied the lad as le 
rose stiffly to his feet. They only tied me 
up when the firing began, and then they 
lowered me down here and shut the {гар 
door. Can you see at all, sir ? ” 

“Not very well,” and Devine struck 3 
match. and in a few moments Sandy and li 
were pulled up, and the men gave a low! 
hurrah ! 

There's а lot of things down there. sit. 
said Sandy. saw a big ship's bell, an 
brass work and other gear.” 

" We'll have a look at them, пеп. before! 
put a light into this cubby-house of th 
Devil," said the recruiter. “ But we'll giv: 
the other houses a start first.” 

By this time not a native was left in tl 
village, though every now and then a bullet. 
fired from the jungle, would come crashin 
through the sides of the gamal. 

Just as they were about to leave the hous: 
to fire the village, a white sailor uttered а 
exclamation of astonishment, and pointed v 
one of the cross-beams overheard. | 

" Look there, sir," he said. Strings i 
money, bored through and strung together. 

"Yes," said Sandy; °“ I saw it when 1 w» 
brought here.” | 

* Never mind it now," said the recruiter: 
“we'll overhaul the whole shop when de 
come back.” 

Leaving the gamal, they went through ti: 
village and fired every house, for Devine w 
determined to inflict as severe a punishmet! 
as possible. In half an hour the whe 
place was in roaring flames, and vast volun 
of smoke ascended through the windless at. 
The gamal, being apart, was in no danger. 

In some of the houses several {егп 
boys were found, and Devine had the utm 
difficulty in preventing them from bet. 
killed by the ruthless Solomon Islandei: 
who could not understand anyone show. 
mercy to an enemy. | 

At last the work of destruction was alm 
completed, and Devine and his men retume 
to the gamal. 


who has in his schooldays been awarded i 
International Cup. A similar honour * 
can recall as having been gained on only! 
previous occasions by English player" 
bv W. R. Richardson and Е. T. Wr 
The latter, however, played as an emerg" 
for an Englishman who missed his tra" . 
Edinburgh. Milton, by the way, is a p“ 
of heredity in football, his father, the H 
W. H. Milton, now an important state. 
at the Cape, having played for Englan 
1874. Sherborne defeated Tonbridge . 
the latter were successful against ри»! 
The match between these two is one 01 
oldest inter-school fixtures, having 15 
played since 1874. From the north we | 
encouraging accounts of St. Bees, who, u 
their new headmaster, the Rev. H.“ 
Sawyer, give close attention to the grail 
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, Epsom College bcat Merchant Taylors’. А 
Exeter Training College beat Westward Но! 


Exeter Training College beat United Services 


of the game. They defeated their old rivals 
Carlisle Grammar School, and had a repre- 
sentative chosen for the north. The follow- 
ing schools had representatives in the recent 
Oxford and Cambridge match: Rugby (4), 
Fettes (4), Loretto (3), Marlborough (3), 
Tonbridge (2), Merchant Taylors’ (2), Edin- 
burgh Academy, Leeds, Dulwich, St. Ed- 
ward’s, Haileybury, Clifton, Uppingham, 
Blundell’s, Coventry, Wickliffe College, and 
Wanganui College, New Zealand, one each. 

Turning to the Association section, Mal- 
vern were successful over Repton by two 
goals ; the latter, however, won their match 
with Shrewsbury by three to love. Leather- 
head and Aldenham have good records, each 
having won three school matches. Among 
the smaller schools the performances to hand 
of Battersea Grammar School are worthy of 
note. They have won all their sixteen 
matches, scoring 154 goals to 19, and have 
defeated the following schools: King’s 
School, Rochester, Dunstable Grammar 
School, City of London (second eleven), 
Latimer Upper School, Mercers’ School, 
Tiffin’s School, Greenmore, St. Olave's 
Grammar Schoo], Aske’s School, Alleyn's 
School, and King’s College (twice). A very 
fine record. H. G. Yates, the captain of the 
team, and G. F. W. Hart scored sixty-six 
goals each, while С. А. Harding notched 
nineteen. 

The Dunn Memorial Cup Competition 
between the chief Old Boy Teams has been 
productive of exccllent matches and genuine 
amateur football. In no way could the 
memory of such an ardent enthusiast and 
worker for the game аз the late A. Т. В. 
Dunn have been more fittingly perpetuated. 
Most of the larger schools now run old boy 
teams, if not during the entire season, at all 
events during the Christmas vacation, when 
the matches being between old school rivals 
are contested with all the enthusiasm of old 
school traditions. An old boys’ team is an 
excellent method of preserving among the 
past alumni an enduring link with the school 
which has trained them. Space will not 
ro of our particulari:sing more matches, 

ut the performances of the different schco's 
can be gathered from the following tables: 


RUGBY RULES. 
Points 
All Hallows College beat Kelly College. 10: 0 
All Hallows College beat Britannia . 1 449 0 
Abbotsholme beat Newcastle Grammar School 21 „ U 
Bedford Grammar School beat Royal Schoo! of 
Mines ; í ; ; 6 À ‘ . 20, 
Bedford Grammar School beat Haileybury — . 16 „ 
Bedford Grammar School beat Dulwich . è 
Bedford Modern School beat Bedford County 
School . А ч A А ; s Ж 
Birkenhead School beat Liverpool College ue 75 
Birkenhead School heat Liverpool College „ 
Dirkenhead School beat Merchant Taylors’, 
Liverpool . : , i Р ; Я ; 
Bromsgrove beat Reading School . x we o» 
Bromsgrove beat Bath College . А ё . 82 
Bromsgrove beat Warwick King's S-hool Я 
Cheltenham beat R. A. College. Cirencester . 95 
Coventry King's School beat Tettenhall 
College в А А : $ А ё 
Coventry Kiug's School teat C unpbill King's 
School . & " А ‘ А А „ 11 
Dover College beat Merchant Taylors“ . 12 
Dover College beat Epsom College. ; ‘ 
Dover College beat Sutton Vallence School . 36 
Durham beat St. Peter’s, York . , ‘ . 53 
Edinburgh Academy beat G!enalmond College 3 
Epsom College beat Royal Naval School . . 29 
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College . 


College А $ 
Fettes beat Loretto . Р è 
Fet'es beat Glenslmond . б 
Fettes beat Edinburgh Academy 
Fettes beat Merchiston В i 
Leys School drew Dover Col'c ze К 
Loretto beat Edinburgh Academy | А 
Loretto beat Merchiston . А Hn 
Merchiston beat Watson's College í $ | 16 
ens Ane Сесе beat Queen's College. ; 8” 

EAM ра МиР NS e0 ‚ Dirming- 
Oakham School beat Oundle Selo 1] : " 
Oakham School beat Bedford Modern 5:100]; 
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| Points 
Reading School beat King's School, Warwick 26 to 3 
Reading School and Christ's Hospital . . Draw 

Royal Military College beat Royal Military 


Academy. г ‹ . " " . 
Rugby beat Cheltenham, А А Р В t s t 
St. Bees beat Carlisle Grammar School! . И и 0 
Sedbergh beat Loretto — , А А А . 12 ] 0 
Sherborne beat Tonbridge А А ы Мн г 3 0 
Sherborne beat St. Paul's. ; : V dà Rx B 
Tonbridge beat Dulwich . А » А m і: i 0 
Uppingham beat Rugby . "t „ „ À 
ASSOCIATION RULES. 
Goals, 
Abbey School, Beckenham, beat Shirley House 
SOOO iS же S A E ow Ed 
Abbey School, Beckenham, beat Temple Grove 
School 9 „ 


Abbey School, Beckenham, beat Stratheden 
School Я T А А " š : » Bigg B 
Aldenliam beat Forest бойоо]. . . . 8, 2 
Aldenham beat Highgate . A e З 4 4 uu. 4 
Aldeuham beat Felstead , р" ; » D 
Alleyn's Grammar School drew Sandbach . 1, 1 
Battersea Grammar School beat Dunstable . 13 „ 1 

Battersea Grammar School beat King's College, 
г 1 


London м . " 5 . . . ” 1 
Battersev Grammar School beat  Mereer;' 
school l^ Ж 


Battersea Grammar School beat King’s School, 
Rochester . š " Р : А ү: EN! 

Borden College beat King's 5 1:001, Rochester. 1 „ 0 

Bradfield and Radley . , А , . Draw 


Brighton College beit Forest School 3 
Charterhouse drew Royal Military College 13.4 
Chester King's School beat Ruthin School . 1, 0 
Felstend beat Highgate . à : A * PUO 
Fauconberge Scliool beat Norwich Grammar 
School . à а à š " в du. 8 
Halleizh School beat Midd'eton 2 А 3 
Hereford Cathedral S hool beat Oswestry 
Grammer School . 4 5 š „ Bu B 
Hereford Cathedral School beat Worcester 
Cathedral School . A $ $ $ r 20А. | 
Hertford Grammar School beat St. Albans 
School . * s : А è 4 VW UE 
Highgate beat Leatherhead =. А А Si 4 
Hurst Col ege beat Lancing . А Ea ' 
Lancing beat Storrington College . à oi. cy 
Lancing beat Felste ul А è A А С TU 8 
Leatherhead beat Forest School + к 1 
Leatherhead beat Cranleigh School . А M CUL. 
Leatherhead beat Hurst College К eR. 
Macclesfield Grammar School beat Sandbach. 6., 0 
Malvern beat Repton ae А Я (2, U 
Pocklington Grammar School beat Ampleforth 
College У K^ „ Ж, 45 „ P d 
Rep:on beat Shrewsbury . А " Я um Fs 
St. Edmund's, Canterbury, beat South-Eastern 
College . 1 А è А А Р "Uu EUN 
St. George's School, Harpenden, beat St. Albans 
School . А 3 : ' А á Se Өз, АП 
Sandbach School beat Victoria College, Con- 
gleton ‘ i > А А : & "E UN 
Sandbach School beat Victoria College, Con- 
gleton . А A A á А к T T 8 
Sandbach School beat Nantwich Grammar 
School. " y 1 è „„ 
South-E stern College beat Wye Collega 322.1 
South-Eastern Agricultural College beat 
South-Eastern College i , z TE E, 
Willaston Scho- beat Victoria College. "Um SUM 
Willasten School beat Arnold House School . 5 1 
Willaston School beat Sandbach School . 2 é 1 
n School beat Whitchurch Grammar P 
“hoo b Š . А ° 5 s 1 
Wooduridge Grammar School beat Great ud» 
Yarmouth Grammar School. , $ 2 
Worcester Royal G:ammar School beat Here. 
ae Cathedral School. . 62.3 
orcester Royal Grammar Schoo „ 
ford Cathedral School. 5 bo ai 3 3 
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THE SEASON'S RECORD. 


1 autumn comes with shortened day ; 
We place our cricket things away, 

Aud every player gives a look 

Witbin the season's scoriug-book. 


And, if Lis average stands well, 
His prowess he is proud to tell: 


But if it's marred With 

| many a duc 
He holds his peace or moans his ey 
But, downcast player, 
The verdict 18 not wri 


If, in your play, 
Your pluck and 


don't despair— 
tten there, 


ebd your fate 
Cheerfulness wer 

е great; 
If you were generous, ea ix 


And met sour chance an 


And boldly faced the fie 
Though fortuae did not 


= 
o 
= 
— 
= 
= 
< 


Anl if, though little was your skill, 
You playel with courage and goodwill; 


Then, after all, I think you staud 
Among the foremost in the land. 


Don't let the record make you sad. 
Your season has been great, my lad. 


‘Tis grand to wia a topmost place, 
And grand to fail with cheerful grace. 


A. КИЛЕ. 


2S ,09—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


EVILS OF BETTING. 


THE recent speech at Mansfield by the Duke of 
Portlasd on the evils of betting, has been followed by 
the decision of the Free Library Committee of the 
Corporation to consider the question of * blaeking оце" 
al betting news from the newspapers supplied t» the 
library. This has been actually done in some of the 
libraries up and down the country. The late Mr. R. А. 
Proctor slows, in liis book calle i “Chance and Luck,“ 
says the “Exchange anıl Mart,“ that a “backer of 
horses has only to go on long enough to lose every 
farthing he possesses ; that he cannot possibly win in 
the end, do what he may, as the odds are always 
against him," He may, it is true, get a “haul” 
occasionally, and it is this hand-to-mouth possibility 
that enrielies the bookmakers. The Duke said the 
same thing at Mausfield. Mr. Proctor proves it 
mithematicallv. Then there is the moral side of the 
question —betting is a most demoralising evil. 
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ELECTRIC (Trebarwith, Cheltenham).—l1. Lamps are arranged 
in parallel by taking one large wire from one pole of battery 
or dynamo, and another large wire from tne other pole, aud 
connecting cach lamp to these leading wires by short lengths 
of wire between the large ones. 2. No. By ampére-hours is 
understood the number of hours for which a cell will supply a 
current of one ampère, or the number of ampères that such a 
cell will supply for one hour if it were a!l taken out at once 
in tbat time. Therefore your five-ampére-hour cell will sup- 
ply a current of half-ampere for ten hours. 3. This is neis d 
a matter of construction ; the wire isarranged of such a lengt 
and of such res stance as to allow the passage of the required 
amount of current and give the specified light. 4. The higher 
the amperage the greater amount of the current required, 
just as if уоп use a large water-pipe it lets through more 

water in a given time than if you use a smaller one. 


INQUISITIVE.—1. For full instructions as to making a dry battery see 
No. 974, for Sept. 4, 1897. The Leclanehé consists of a porous pot 
containing a mixture of peroxide of manganese and broken-up carbon, 
in the centre of which is a. plate of carbon. Outside the pot is poured 
a saturated solution of chloride of ammonium, in which is placed a plate 
of zinc. You can buy these so cheap that it is not worth the trouble of 
making them. 2. See answers already given in former numbers, 


A. J. ALDRIDGE.— Your fish were probably those which rejoice in the 
popular name of * tailors.” According to our experience, they will not 
live for any length of tine in captivity. We should imagine that what 
you refer to was the fish fungus, Tue beetle was evidently attacked by 
some sort of parasite, as you say the colour was brown. We lave 
always found that both eels and dragon-fly larve will eat small pieces 
of raw meat or small worms. The larve would probably eat small 
insects. We аге glad your aquarium is successful, 


IL. 8. (Walten-on-Thimes).— Thanks for offer, but the story із of no use 
aee 2 7 


* 
REX (Clapton). — You will find the yarn in the “Boy's Own Reciter,” 
You may perhaps be able to refer to it in your Free Library. 


M. HopGrs (Trevone) —1. Not republished by us. 2. The “Arctic Fox,” 
by Dr. Gordon Stables, appeared in Vol. XXIII. of the“ B. O. P.“ 


C. F. W. (Holloway).—We do not undertake to forward letters. If you 
wish for a “boy correspondent" you must advertise for one on the 
“eomrapper of our weekly number (ut a cost of 34.), or on the cover of 
our monthly part (at a cost of 6d.). You must give name and address. 


ALPHA (Brixbam).— You will find the piece in our“ Boy's Own Reciter,” 
price 25. 62... Tis volume is of interest to others besides reciters, It is 
capital reading for boy or man. 


H. W.—1. The usual fecd for goldfish is ants’ eggs, small worms, minced 
or finely shredded raw meat, ard bread [aste made into su. all | ills. 
2. Vallisneria spiralis, — 


G. BATTEN.— Probably the engin fitting, as the other can be developed 
from it in the event of a favourable opportunity. 


INQUImEn.—1 Pro! ably you would find such a book cmongst those 
D by Whittaker & Co., White Hart Street, Paterposter Square. 


rite to them for list. 2. We can only suggest applying direct to the 
Secrctary of the Company. ч 


are out of print, A good book is Grosvenor's * Model Yachts,” published 


at five shillings by Upcott Gill, County Press, Drury Lane but it is 
rather old-fashioned. 


BERT, L T. I.— We cannot give prices We have heard from стег 
twenty readers who have made i*, 


Wr 


NAUTICAL.—‘he position of the mast and the sail-plan depend upon the. 


|^ ferm cf the bull. We have had many articles on the subject, but al! by J T. Sprague, 


R. W. FULLER.—Our title exactly expresses our meaning, which your sug- 
gestion does not, and it is a better title in every way. 1.We bave had 
coloured plates of shells, seaweeds, fishes, crustaceans, and sea-bird& 
2. In the descriptive competition you have to describe both the picture 
and as much of the subject as you are acquainted with. 


T. L. R.—For snakes and glowworms and other British reptiles and 


amphibians you cannot do better than apply to Willson & Co., New 
Oxford Street, near Museum Street, opposite Mudie's. 


W. HAMILTON,— I. All you can do is to have healthy food and exercise. 
2. The making of the Canvas Canoe was described in the sixth and 
seventh parts of our “ Indoor Games.” The book is at pre-eut out of 
print, but is obtainable second-hand. You might get a copy cheap by 
advertising in * Exchange and Mart," or in our wrapper. 


INQUIS! IVE, -The signal was * will,” not “to.” It is too elaborate for 
description here, but see the coloured plate in our eighth volume. 


F. PECK —If you will look again you will see that there are no St. 
Patrick s crosses in the unions, They are quite correct for the date. 
The blue with the white cross came in with James the First; the red 
diagonal was placed on the white diugonal in 1801. 


GEOGRAPHER.—A]] you have to do is to ; d 
your money. d в to be proposed by a fellow and pay 


TELESCOPE. — Better spend the money on a field- А Abe amt 
useful in every a у glass, which wil 


A. B. H.—They аге of no value worth mentioning ; vou might get à 


hini А 
Ug Mk the newspaper and a penny each for the stamps, but that is 


H. M. С. TuRNBULL—One of vour eu 
of; ggestions has been anticipated, the 
coloured plate being published while thisis in the pripters' hands. The 
other is under our consideration. We thank уой for both. 


R. WHIT *. — There are only the Service papers, Army and Navy Gazette," 
and so оп, Which you сап see in the news-room at the Free Library. 


AMATEUR ELECTRICIAN.—]t has been suggested .by J. R. Murray that 
you could fire your cannon by using two pieces of copper wire, insu- 
Jated from cach other and connected at one end by a small loop of very 
fine platinum wire, or, if you don’t mind the constant wearing out, 8 
} icce of the iron wire used for tying up flowers with. The resistance 
of the wire causes it to bece me white hot, even with only a single 
Lichrcmate ccl), if the loop is kept small. 


R. F. H.—All railway wc ks tak ы жү” 
many and the ү у werks take apprentices. The applicants a 


dent тєшїйш is high. Apply to the Locomotive Superinten- 


A.S. І. (Shipley).—Yes you а ] ions if you 
' take in the paper ыа Сы eligible for a!l our competitio y 


Е. C. (Enniskillen) — 1. It is co | 
. It pied by photography on to a specially 
Prepared plate. 2. We krow of not fona ex black dod nive work 80 


cd as the practical articles on the subject іу Mr. Dradsbaw that 
apy cared in a recent volume. Refer back. 


GLASFLOUGH—], Such a thing does not exist, we are afraid. You 
E ust use an accuniulator. Fut write to Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wa'lington, 
urrey, and ask him. 2. It is inipossible to tell; the amperage has 
nothing to do with it. It is nest likely a 24 ога 4 c.p. lamp. 3. A 
very good one is * Flectricity : Its Theory, Sources, and Applications," 


EIR GGLES, MINOR.— We have ecpsidcred your query, and think it is to 
Cifiicult a matter fcr you to aceccmplish ` It would also take upa great 
deal of our space to describe. ‘Ihe dealers have their own formule, 
aud do not publigh them. We think ycu would find it far better te 
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A SEA FEUD: A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


At midnight the gale had slackened, and a 

master’s mate, drenci.ed with spray and 
ain, reached the Hirondelle and brought 
rders from the admiral to Gaunt. At the 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.4., LL.D. 


CHAPTER XI.—ON THE HEEIS OF THE FRENCH. 


earliest possible moment he was to run out 
of the bay and follow the French squadron 
that had run past in the storm. Jervis was 
confident it was destined for the West Iudies, 


and the Hirondelle must outsail Villeneuve's 
heavy line-of- battle ships, and carry informa- 


tion of the coming peril to Jamaica and the 
Barbadocs. 


434 


“ The Barbadoes," thought Gaunt. ** Why 
should the French go there? No! It's 
Brest they are making for." 

Gaunt was а daring seaman, and he had 
a sailor's characteristic faith in the seagoing 
qualities of his own craft. 'lhe night was 
still black, the tempest was raving afresh, the 
moonless sky was filled with flying clouds— 
mere drifting continents of blackness—w hen 
the Hirondelle, under a single jib, and with 
recfs in her topsails, crept out of the shelter 
of the bay, and plunged into the wild sea of 
the Gut. Scanty as was the canvas shown, 
the brig ran fast before the driving squalls. 
The great seas pursue! her, rising in eliff- 
like masses, in the blackness of the night, 
and threatening to leap on her quarter. 
The rigging shrilling under the ceaseless whip 
of the wind resembled a many-toned harp, 
each stay and shroud with a separate note. 
The hull of the gallant craft groaned and 
complained. The spray hissed incessantly 
athwart the decks. The roar of the seas, as 
they leaped at the side of the brig, their crash 
as they fell on the deck, had in them a note 
of thunder. Wind and ship and sea made 
up together a wild oratorio of tormented 
sound. Johnson, with a quartermaster, was 
at the helm, and it taxed a'l their skill and 
strength to keep the brig to her course. 

Presently in the wind-vexed blackness 
ahead through which the bard-driven brig 
was flying, a point of light, which came and 
went, was dimly visible; then another, and 
yet another. A line of dancing points of 
fire ran across the scroll of the darkness. It 
was the French fleet. 

Then came the grey dawn, breaking high 
and pale and misty on the wild seas and the 
labouring ships. The Frenchmen were run- 
ning before the gale. and were making very 
bad weather of it. It was a wild scene, 
worthy of the pencil of a great painter. The 
half-hidden sun flung a faintly luminous haze 
of pallid light over the wide stretch of angry 
waters. The heavy seventy-fours were con- 
tinually pooped by the pursuing seas, and 
the green waters, as they broke on their 
quarter galleries, threw up jets of white 
spray, instantly whirled away, like smoke, 
by the gale. 

The Hirondelle crept to windward of the 
Frenchmen, and hung there all the wild day. 
Gaunt felt he must know what course the 
Frenchmen would take, before he bore up 
for the West Indies. The Frenchmen, with 
reefed courses, ran westward from Cape St. 
Vincent for many a league ; then, answering 
a flutter of wet flags from the masthead of 
the admiral, the great ships slowiy tacked, 
bringing the wind on their beam ; and, lying 
down to the gale till their lee-bulwarks were 
under water, and on their slanting hulls the 
waves broke as if on so many rocks, they 
beat up to the north. That way lay Brest. 
Gaunt hung on to the French till they had 
run past Lisbon and Oporto, and the rollers 
of the Bay of Biscay could be felt. "Then he 
put the brig about, and beat back to the 
Straits. Villeneuve plainly had no designs 
on the West Indies; he was making for Brest, 
to join the squadron there in one or other 
of the many foolish °“ invasions " of Ircland 
those distracted days saw attempted. 

The combined fleets, it was thus clear had 
1.0 common strategy. No single combining 
brain governed their movements. They 
might have closed on Jervis and his fifteen 
ships in San Fiorenzo Bay with a combined 
furce of nearly forty; but the French had 
sailed off into space on an adventure of their 
own, and Don Jose de Cordova was left to 
settle af.airs with the British fleet unassisted. 
And he did so—at Cape St. Vincent—a few 
weeks later, to his own sore loss ! 

Gaunt brought the good news to his 

ral, and was kept for many days flying 

ne sea-crrand after another. Then he 
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was caught, as spectator, though not as 
actor, in one of the great sea-battles of 
history. 

On February 12, 1797, the Hirondelle had 
cleared the Straits, running before a strong 
east wind, on her course to join the fleet then 
cruising off Cape St. Vincent. The night was 
clouded and black; about eleven o'clock the 
look-out forward reported lights right ahead. 
Gaunt went forward, and found a score of 
faint lights—mere  pin-points of flame— 
pricking the darkness ahead. They in- 


. creased in number till a thread of fiery beads, 


with many tanglel knots in it, stretched 
athwart the whole horizon. Gaunt shrouded 
every light, put the sharpest eves in the brig 
on the look-out, and ran boldly on. Pre- 
sently one great hull, a mysterious shape, 
showing black against the black sky, with 
little patches of yellow light fretting its 
bulk—was discarnible; then another, and 
yet another. The Hirondelle was plainly 
running into a fleet! 

A dozen shadowy giants, set in this fashion 

with points of flame, were passed. Pre- 
sentlv, far to windward, came the flash of a 
gun; the sound of it rolled sullenly through 
the night, and over the black floor of the 
sea. А gun to leeward answered. The 
great ships were calling to each other across 
night and space ! 
Gaunt redueed his canvas, and hung to 
windward of the unknown ships. They 
were an enemy's fleet, he knew ; but were 
they running west, to fall on the West Indies, 
or would they bear up to the north, for Cadiz? 
Or were they following the track which 
Villeneuve had taken a fortnight earlier ? 
Were the two fleets, French and Spanish, to 
make at Brest that combination—with the 
Dutch added—which they had flung away in 
the Mediterranean, and so cover a descent 
on Ireland or England ? 

Gaunt's quick brain guessed this to be the 
stratezy on hand ; and his guess was right. 
Don Jose de Cordova was on his slow way 
to Brest, and a junction with the French and 
Dutch fleets. What puzzled Gaunt was that 
the unknown ships crossing his course were 
running to the south, and that way lay no 
port. As a matter of fact, the Spanish 
admiral's seamanship was such that he 
could only take short flights, and he 
meant to put in to Cadiz. But he could not 
make even that port at a first attempt. The 
strong east wind blew the unwieldy Spaniards 
past Cadiz ; and when the Hirondelle caught 
sight of their lights, they were takinz a wide 
curve to the south, with the design of work- 
ing back to that port. 

Presently the signal guns spoke afresh, 
filling the night with their echoes. Then, in 
response, the lights ahead slowly grouped 
themselves in new patterns against the dark- 
ness. The Spaniards were coming about; 
and, lying as close to the wind as they could, 
they bore to the north. The Hirondelle was 
hove-to as one great ship after another— 
high shadowy piles of canvas, with lines of 
fretted lights below them—came slowly past 
in the gloom. They were plainly beating 
towards Cadiz ; but their .eeward drift would 
carry them far to the west of that port, and 
Cape St. Vincent, with Jervis cruising off it, 
was not a hundred miles distant ! 

Gaunt held on till the day broke, and, in 
the grey light, the Spaniards were seen still 
struggling to the north; and, sure now of 
their destination, the Hirondelle shook her 
courses loose and ran before the wind to Cape 
St. Vincent. 

A day later the heavy Spaniards were still 
trying, in a series of eurves, to work back to 
Cadiz; and Jervis, reaching out with his 
frigates, easterly, caught sight of them. The 
Spaniards, on their part, as soon as they had 
a glimpse of the British topsails, gave up 
Cadiz, and bore down to their enemy. The 

( To be cont ned.) 


Spanish admiral had the British fleet—little 
more than halt his strength—under his lee; 
he believed he could crush it, and then take 
Cadiz as a half-way house to Brest after. 
wards. 

Gaunt had carried his news in; and, on 
the night of the 13th, the Hirondelle was 
cruising to the east of Cape St. Vincent, to 
report any signs of the enemy. Early in 
the night, from the darkness to windward, 
came the faint sound of guns. Again and 
again, at regular intervals, in sullen waves 
of sound, they could be heard, but always 
louder and nearer. Those calling guns 
needed no interpretation. The Spaniards 
were coming down before the wind, groping 
their way thus through the night, in searcb 
of their foes. The dawn would bring battle, 
and Don Jose de Cordova was holding—or 
trving to hold—his mighty flock together in 
readiness for it. Those pulses of deep sound, 
coming from points in the horizon so remote 
from each other, had a curiously menacing 
effect. They were voices speaking out of 
the depths cf the night, with battle and 
death in their iron syllables. And what a 
wide front of battle they represented! And 
they were calling with ever louder and nearer 
voice! 

Gaunt listened with cool, interpreting car. 
He could guess, from the guns, the distribu. 
tion and the course ot the Spanish fleet. The 
Jacks in the forecastle listened on their part 
with professional interest, and with loud and 
cheerful calculations of the fight of the 
morrow. “Old Jarvey,“ they agreed. 
** would teach them Spaniards a lesson which 
would surprise them!’ They reckoned 
with contidence on introducing some of those 
bellowing Spaniards to windward as prizes 
to the girls on the Hard at Portsmouth. 

When the far-stretehing lights of the ap- 
proaching Spaniards could be fully seen. 
Gaunt ran down to the British fleet with his 
news. He received orders to keep clear of 
the approaching fight, and to report hünselt 
at its close. Gaunt found thus that he was 
to look on as a spectator, while the two great 
fleets closed in mortal struggle ; and when 
this was realised, there was much discontent 
on the brig. For the first time, Litton re- 
gretted he had joined the little Hirondelle, 
and did not hide his regret. On the quartet- 
deck of the majestic Victory, or amongst its 
batteries, he would have been an actor in 
the fight ; now he was condemned to be an 
idle onlooker. He was marooned! Gaunt 
saw the lod's discontented face, and smiled. 

Les,“ he said, this is rough on us. But. 
Litton, you will have a rare experience. You 
will sce what promises to be one of the great 
est sea-fights in history, and see it as from à 
balloon." 

This, however, hardly consoled Litton. 
‘Those fellows in the gunroom of the 1 
tory," he grumbled, with a melancholy loob, 
have got the pull of me to-day.” 

Battle has an iron etiquette of its own. and 
Gaunt knew that no Spanish three-decker 
would fire on the Hirondelle unless, indect. 
that tiny craft was impertinent enough f 
begin the firing itself. And, since he coul 
not share the fight, he determined at least 1 
watch it from as near a point as was possible. 
The Spanish ships were оп an E. S. E. cour. 
with the wind on their quarter, and the} 
would cross the bow of the Hirondelle te 
starboard. The British, lying close to „the 
wind, were running almost due south. : : 
two moving lines must intersect, the po" 
of intersection forming the vertex of a а 
triangle. And the Hirondelle, with tops? 
backed, was in the angle betwixt the two 
lines. The British were moving across i 
bows to port, the Spaniards to starboar. 
She was & mere atom to be caught 1 
two such gigantie scissor-blades, if n 
should close on her ! 
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THE EQUINE GOD: A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED CoLBEck, 


Author of “A Bedawin Сарке, etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—HOW NED KINSEY ILAYEO THE FUOL. 


hene was nothing for it but to retrace 

our steps, and take along with us the 
poor fellow whom we had found in the courts 
of the temple. The food we had given him 
acted like a charm. Qualoe soon won his 
friendship. and completely allayed his sus- 
picions. We had some little trouble to get 
him down the deep niche in the cliff to the 
bottom of the buranca, for, althcugh the 
food had restored him, he was still weak ; 
but we accomplished it without misliap, and, 
mostly for his sake, rested awhile on the 
margin of the stream. 

Qualoc informed us that his name was 
Xicotenamilco. Hal immediately shortened 
the name to the last two svllables, calling 
him Milco only—a happy abbreviation, and 
one which 1 also adopted. Before we 
reached the recess he attached himself to 
me, perhaps because of something which 
Qualoc had told him, and а very faithful 
servant he proved to be. In hix demeanour 
he was always very grave, and not without a 
certain dignity of his own, which greatly im- 
pressed me, never laughing and very rarely 
smiling in mv presence, but true as steel, and 
ready, аз 1 dis-overe | when the time came, 
even to lay down his life for me. No better 
friend could a man wish to have than this 
brave, serious, silent Milco. Though they 
were both Aztecs, he was quite a contrast to 
the happy-natured Qualoc. But for Qualoc’s 
grateful devotion to Hal, who had rescued 
him in the very nick of time when the point 
of the priest's blade was already descending 
to despatch him, we might have thought 
he had quite forgotten that ever he had 
bcen stretched upon the black altar-stone of 
Huitzil. 

Two things Qualoc had told Mileo about 
me—that Tetzemaxtli hated me above all 
the rest of the white men, and specially 
desired my destruction; and that it was 
commonly reported among the Acolhuans 
that I was the expected Quetzal, returned at 
last to rid the countzy of the Spaniards, and 
to usher in a new era of blessing and peace. 
Credulous in his thankfulness that through 
me, as he thought, he had been rescued from 
a lingering death, he swallowed both state- 
ments as if they were literally true. The 
first was true enough, no doubt; but the 
second ! I began to fear that this 
ridiculous notion of the paba might work 
mischief in the end. The unquestioning 
acceptance of both had something to do, I 
think, with Milco's self-imposed service, and 
the attachment increased, on my side as well 
as on his, when we came to know cach other 
in our constant daily intercourse. 

In an attempt to obtain wrongful posses- 
sion, of a string of exc»edingly fine pearls, 
greatly valued by their owner as a precious 
family heirloom, but long coveted by the 
crafty Aztec leader, Milco had withstood 
him, and insisted that the man, а descendant 
of one of the aristocratic houses of Tenoch- 
titlan, should not be forced to part with 
them. The pearls were supposed to bestow 
upon their possessor an immunity from 
deadly wounds. They were also regarded as 
a peculiarly appropriate adornment for а 
great Aztec chief, and were кисһ аз hac 
been worn by Montezuma himself. Letze: 
maxtli was mortally offended at Milco's 
opposition, spread abroad the false уаз 
that the pearls had been secretly filched due 
the treasury of Huitzil, publicly denounce 
both him and his friend, and secured their 


condemnation. 


The pearls were given to Tetzemaxtli for 
his pretende exposure of the sacrilege. The 
prisoners were handed over to the obdurate, 
insatiable, crucl-eyed priests. One, tho 
owner of the pearls, was stretched upon the 
altar-stone, vainly protesting in his death 
throes that he was innocent of the crime of 
Which he had been charged, and that he had 
been defrauded of an heirloom which law- 
fully belonged to him; the other, Milco, 
awaited his turn for sacrifice аз the second 
Victim to the cupidity and revenge of ‘Tetze- 
maxtli. When the Aztecs returned from 
their signal defeat in the attempt to storm 
and capture the recess, Milco, along with a 
company of other wretches who had been 
selected from among the lawbreakers of the 
community as suitable offerings for their 
bloodthirsty god, still awaited the fate which 
had befallen his friend. But, at the request 
ot Tetzemaxtli, who,thought thereby to pro- 
long the sufferings of the man who had dared 
to oppose him, Milco was spared the altar 
and the knife. All the others were slain ero 
the Aztecs departed, perhaps to propitiate 
their deity in view ot the removal of his 
shrine to another place, or maybe to secure 
his benison during the journey; but Milco 
was left securely bound to pine away in 
silence in the deserted courts of the temple. 

Milco had no idea in which direction the 
Aztecs had gone. He could not say whether 
it was their intention to found another settle- 
ment in some remote and sheltered district, 
where, free from all intercourse with the 
Acolhuans, and beyond the immediate reach 
of the Spaniards, they might continue to live 
in accordance with their суп ideas, and to 
wo. sh p their fearful deity with all the accus- 
tomed barbaric ancient rites, unwatched and 
undisturked. He thought that this was prob- 
able. But he shared Qualoc’s opinion that 
Tetzemaxtli was the wrong man to forsake 
a project upon which he had once set his 
heart, and certainly he was the wrong man 
to abandon the pursuit of an enemy while he 
vet remained in the land of the living ; and 
thev both thought that weshould hear of the 
rogue again, and see him, too, perhaps, when 
we were least expecting him—an opinion 
which quite fell in with Hal's view of the 
matter ; wherefore it behoved us to be on the 
alert, and to guard ourselves against a foo 
who would not hesitate to stoop to the vilest 
means if he could thereby gain his ends. 

It was sundown before we reached the 
recess. А disturbing event had happened 
in our absence. A very serious event it 
might have proved to be but for the tact of 
the sailing-master, and the support readily 
given him by Billy Peters, Jack Stevens, and 
Baragwanath. Ned Kinsey, the man whom 
Pascoe trusted least, had procured from the 
Acolhuans a jar of pu/que, a liquor fermented 
from the juice of the aloe, of no great 
strength, but sufficiently intoxicating to turn 

r Kinsey's head in his then weak condi- 
tion. He had shared the liquor with Bryce 
and Hollow—these three clung together, and 
always held somewhat aloof from the other 
three—but they had not imbibed so freely 
as their companion. Still, they were excited 
by the unusual beverage and inclined to mis- 
chief. In his drunken madness Kinsey 
vowed that he would find out whether the 
steed the Indians worshipped was dead or 
alive, and if it were alive he would make that 
** old shrivelled monkey of a priest lead it 
out. and ride it down the road, that they 
might judge of its paces. The cther two 


Were foolish enough to abet him in his desivn, 
They lett their quarters hard by the broken 
bridge, Kinsey in the centre, loudly boasting, 
and, the fresh air aiding the etleet ot the 
liquor, staggering forward with uneven steps, 
Bryce and Hollow on either side, with their 
arms linked in his, holding him up and 
helping him on. 

At first the Indians made fun cf them. 
thinking the men were in a hilarious mood 
and merry in their cups ; but they were mis- 
taken. The men resented the laughter of 
the Indians. With lowering brows and 
threats of vengeance, they made one or two 
savage dashes at them, releasing their arms 
to strike at the nearest ; and when the Acol- 
huans, surprised at this display of spleen 
from men whom they had hitherto regarded 
as perfectly friendly, fled before them, the 
three linked their arms again, and continued 
their unsteady march, bawling and shouting, 
to the upper end of the recess. A crowd 
gathered and followed them. As they drew 
near to the portico the people began to. 
wonder what they intended to do. They 
watched them intently and suspiciously, 
whispering ominously one to the other, their 
dusky faces darkening the while; but to 
these unwelcome signs the three were entirely 
oblivious, nor would Kinsey have heeded 
them even if they could have found their 
way into his witless brain. 

Straight for the folding doors they made, 
as if they had an unquestioncd right of 
entrance, and they would Lave passed in if 
the two Indian warriors, who were always 
posted there, had not confronted them and 
forcibly declined to allow them to procced. 
Kinsey drew himself up in drunken dignity 
and waved them aside. When they moved 
not, he swayed forward and pitched against 
them, and but for their support he would 
have fallen to the ground. They not only 
kept him from falling. but pushed him gently 
backward. This exasperated him, and һе 
struck at them. The blow roused his com- 
panions, and they, not so drunk as Kinsey, 
and with their strength vet in them, fell upon 
the guards in deadly earnest. 

Well was it that they had no weapons with 
them. And well was it that the guards, not- 
withstanding the provocation, refrained from 
the use of thcir weapons. "They saw that 
Bryce and Hollow were the worse ior liquor, 
and did not really wish to harm them. When 
the fight began, there was a great ontcry, the 
people shouting as wel! as the combatante. 
Pascoe came hurrying down the stairway. 
Peters, Stevens, and Baragwanath ran along 
the recess. The people were doubtfal 
whether the four would take the part cf 
their fellows or the part of the guards. But 
they were not doubtful long. Pascoe, his 
eves blazing with wrath, his face sct and 
grim, rushed in and flung Hollow away from 
his man; then dashed at Bryce, pulled him 
away, and shook him until the teeth rattled 
in his head. Hcdow recled and fell, but rose 
with murder in his eyes, and made for the 
sailing-master. Bity Peters was now ready 
for him. As he advanced in his blind rage, 
the leit arm of the little Polperro fisherman 
shot out straight from the shoulder, aud 
over went Hollow like a skittle clean bowled. 

„Thanks,“ said Pascoe. Aud nos. 
you'd better finish your work, Billy, and tie 
him up tight," which Billy, with the help 
of Baragwanath—for he and Stevens had 
now come up-—immediatcly proceeded to 
do. Stevens relieved; the, sailing-mazter by 
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collaring Bryce. “We must inquire into this," 
added Pascoe ; and then, as Bryce began to 
show fight, © Ah! would you ? Take that,” 
and he gave him a sound cuff on the side of 
the head, as he said when he was describing 
the scene to Hal and me, to try and knock 
some sense into him. 

While all this was going on, Kinsey had 
stumbled unobserved through the folding 
doors, pushed aside the curtains, staggered 
acrose the outer chamber, and passed 
through the second curtains into the very 
presence of the equine god. To his blurred 
vision the steed must have appeared as if it 
were really alive, although he stood so very 
ncar it. — He addressed it in incoherent 


phrases, invited it to lower its raised fore-- 


foot, stretched out his palm in the expecta- 
tion that it would bend its neck and snuff at 
it. Suddenly the paba stood before him. He 
had been attracted by the unusual sounds 
within the sacred enclosure, and the hubbub 
that was going on outside. 

" Here y' are, ol' monkey face," said 
Kinsey, lurching toward him. “I want 
'e—— but he got no farther. The paba 
had seized him by the throat and flung him 
to the ground. At the same moment Pascoe 
. entered. He had only just discovered where 
Kinsey had gone. He hastened in to pre- 
vent him perpetrating some foolish deed for 
which, maybe, his life would have been for- 
feit, and the lives of the rest of us placed in 
imminent danger. He had heard him 
address the paba, and he was thankful that 
his insulting words were not understood. 

He lay sprawling on the ground at the foot 
of the pedestal, and the paba was viewing 
him with inetfable scorn. The sailing-master 
bowed deferentially to the old man. Neither 
Spanish nor Mexican did Pascoe know. It 
was impossible for him, therefore, to explain 
that he was unaware of Kinsey’s unwarrant- 
able intrusion, and resented it as deepiy as 
the paba himself; but there was a look of 
apology in his eyes. The paba was quick to 
notice it, and he probably guessed how the 
matter stood. The sailing-1naster placed his 
foot under the-prostrate form of the drunken 
man and rolled him under the curtains into 
tne outer court. There, as the paba watched 
him, he seized the silly fellow by the ankles, 
and dragged him across the court, and 
through the folding doors, into the open. 
Bryce ani Hollow lay there sullen and 
bound, and Kinsev was quickly reduced 
to the same condition by the three sober 
men. 

The paba pointed at Kinsey, and issued a 
rapid order. The guatds took him up, and 
carried him back, bound as he was, through 
the folding doors. Pascoe was wise enough 
not to interfere. He felt that the paba 
would do nothing rash; that the worst Kinsey 
had to fear until our arrival was close im- 
prisonment, and that then he would бе dealt 
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with as he deserved. The other two men 
the paba did not even deign to notice, and 
these Pascoe placed upon their feet and 
marched to their own quarters at the other 
end of the recess. 

When we reached the recess, and Pascoe 
had given us his report of this mad escapade, 
I sought out Cacama, and asked him what 
had been done with Kinsey. 

" Nothing, señor,” answered Cacama. 
" He is in one of the cella." 

" What does the paba think should be 
done with him?“ 

“ He will leave that with you, señor. He 
is & white man, and the paba will place him 
in your hands.” 

' What would have been done with one of 
your own people, Cacama, if he had tres- 
passed in this way ? ” 

“ No one of our own people would have 
dared to invade the sanctuary of the god." 

* Not if he had drunk too freely of the 
fiery liquor ? ” 

No; not under any circumstances. And 
those who drink too freely, and openly show 
it, never drink again." 

“ [s that really во, Cacama ?” 

* [t is one of the laws of the Acolhuans 

ed from the far-away olden times.” 

* And you still enforce it?“ 

“ Gertainly. What would be the use of 
a law if it were not enforced ? Men would 
laugh at it, and that would be worse than 
having no law at all.” 

“ You amaze me, Cacama. Well, there is 
this to be said for Kinsey—the pique was 
given him by your own people, and he knew 
not the potency of it. His wits were gone 
when he went into the sacred enclosure. He 
would never have committed so serious а 
trespass if he had been in his right mind. 
I do not wish to find excuses for him, and 
I think he should be punished in some way ; 
but I cannot allow him to be put to death. 
I must see the paba.” 

The paba was not inclined to adopt very 
harsh measures. He was satisfied with my 
suggestion that Kinsey should be kept in the 
cell for a fortnight. Had I asked for his 
release he would have granted it. Indeed, 
he placed the prisoner in my hands to do 
with him just what I pleased. At the end of 
the fortnight Hal went to seo him—up to 
that time his confinement had been «uite 
solitary, and his diet of the aparcst—and, 
before announcing his release, Hal lashed 
him with words that stung like whipcords, 
aud wrung from him a whimpering confes- 
gion of his folly and a servile promise of 
amendment, I should have liked both better 
if they had been more manly ; and if he were 
not thoroughly ashamed of himself when he 
came forth into the light of day and faced 
again the Indians whose religious suscepti- 
bilities he had so wantonly outraged, it was 
not Hal's fault. He must have known, too, 


that, but for our good offices, and the paba's 
readiness to listen to me, he would are 
expiated his druuken frolic by the forteit 4 
his life. 

" What shall we do, Hal?” said I, after 
we had seen Kinsey walk away a free man 
once more. We cannot leave the men in 
idleness. We must employ them somehow, 
or else there will be further mischief. And 
we ourselves shall be all the better with 
something to do." 

“ Fetch the guns," replied Hal. 

“If they are there to fetch.“ I responded. 
“ But, at апу rate, there is all the ammuni- 
tion we hid. 

“ And how shall we know about the guns, 
my son, until we go and see? If we can 
save one o' the guns it will be worth all the 
trouble ; and if they be all gone—well, they 
be, and I shall hanker after 'em no more." 

" Divers will be necessary, Hal.“ 

“ Surelie—and divers сап be had. Ask 
Cacama. He'll find the divers. Some o 
they Indians be like porpusses for divin', and 
can stay under almost as long." 

Again I consulted Cacama. It waa always 
Cacama. He was more approachable than 
the paba, and yet in closest sympathy with 
the paba, and his advice was ever wise and 
for our own good. I had already told him 
of our failure to obtain the treasure of the 
Aztecs. He was rather pleased than othcr- 
wise that the treasure was gone. But he 
was concerned about the sudden removal of 
the Aztecs from the settlement which they 
had occupied for so many years. He also 
anticipated further trouble from a secret and 
treacherous renewal of the attacks of Tetze- 
maxtli. How or when he would come again 
he knew not, but come he would—of that he 
felt assured. He acquiesced in our plan for 
the possible recovery of the guns. He 
realised that the mounting of the guns at 
certain chosen points of vantage would 
greatlv increase the resistance we might offer 
to any further attempt to storm the recess. 

His pictorial letters were still transmitted 
regularly from the coast, but no sail had been 
seen, and no event of importance had hap- 
pened along the seaboard that came within 
the purview of his men. He knew the reef 
where the Bessie had been wrecked, and he 
was ready to provide us with all the assist- 
ance we required in our search for the guna, 
and, if they were there, in fishing them up 
and transporting th. m to the stronghold. 
So we decided to find them i they werc to 
be found, and to recover t ~ if they were 
salvable. Hal was very hopeful. But I was 
not hopeful at all. I believed that long ere 
this they had slipped into the deeper waters 
and become hopelessly buried in the sand, 
or else that they had been washed clean 
away by the retreating surges of that great 
gea. 


(To be continued.) 
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T was an evening early in July, and we were 
trooping in from the tields, when Playne 
came up behind me and touched шу 
shoulder. 
“ We'll put you in for Wednesday, Brown, 
if you don t mind!“ 


If 1 didnt mind! I tried to hide my 
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CHAPTER X.— WHAT I HEARD AT DENSTER. 


eagerness. It had been just a toss up, I 
fancied, between myself and Robbins, and I 
was to be in. | 
“ Oh," I said, “ thanks very much." 
“Yes. It's only fair to give you a chance, 
anvhow. Mind you don't inull it, that's 
all." 


With that the Captain passed on. I 
wondered what Robbins would say, and felt 
rather sorry for him. It was really a pity 
there wasn’t room in the eleven for twelve 
of us. And then I began to think of the 
journey to Denster, of the chances of dis- 
tinguishing myself against the Grammar 
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School, and of the score of other things 
that come with a fellow's first match in the 
eleven of his school. 

" What's the matter ?" said Waldron, as 
soon às I entered the study. You seem to 


“ Do I?” I replied. “It’s nothing much. 
Im to play on Wednesday, that's all." 

“What? At Denster? " 

N 

* The list isn't up, is it?“ 


Well put you in for Wednesday, Brown, if 
you don't mind.“ 


„No; but Playne told me.” 

I hadn't had any particular idea that 
Waldron would be delighted with my news, 
but I had certainly expected him to be pleased. 
Instead of looking pleased, however, he 
simply sat still and stared at me, just as if 
he were thinking of something else. I felt a 
little indignant, though I would not show it ; 
and I couldn't help remembering how another 
fellow, who had used to sit in that very 
chair, would have received the same piece 
of news. 

“ You seem pretty keen on going. I thought 
Robbins would be in for it," was Waldron's 
next remark, Stephenson told me so, any- 
how." 

That was enough to rile anybody. 
* Stephenson didn't know enough, then," I 
retorted angrily. “ People shouldn't speak 
before they know. As for being keen on 
going — well, I don't suppose I'd die if I didn't 
gol" And with that I went off to the 
Common Room. 

That was the first time Waldron and I 
bad had anything like a bit of sharpness, 
and he was generally so careful not to give 
offence that I couldn't help wondering what 
had upset him. Now that I came to think 
of it, he had seemed a little bit otf colour 
ever since the day cn which Rollinson had left 
and Playne had taken those two notices down 
from the board. Yet I quite failed to see any 
reason for it all, and at last gave the thing 
up ав а mystery. 

There was to be more mystery before I 
should see light. It was always on Monday 
night that the cricket committee met to 
select the Wednesday's team, and the list 
was generally put up some time on Tuesday 
morning. It hadn't been put up by breakfast- 
time next day, and after what Playne had 
said I didn't feel particularly anxious about 
it; but perhaps I was rather eager to see my 
name in the eleven. Just aíter breakfast, 
however, I received à piec: of news that was 
quite enough to startle me. It came through 
Andrews Primus, whom I happened to meet 
in the corridor. He was one of the inembers 
of the committee. 
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" What's wrong with you, Brown?" he 
said. “ What have you got against 
Denster ? ” 

„Against Denster? How do you mean?“ 

* Why, I mean the match, of course. Why 
is it that you don't want to play?“ 

I looked at Andrews hard enougb, but 
there was no sign of a joke in his face. 
Then I remembered that Andrews had never 
been known to make anything like a joke 
since he had been at the school. 

* Who says I don't want to play ? " I asked 
abruptly. 

“ Why, Playne said it. Yesterday morn- 
ing he was all for fixing you in the team, 
but at the committee he had changed his 
mind. He certainly said that you didn't 
want to, and so your place was given to 
Robbins." 

And so my place was given to Robbins! 
Perhaps it will be easy for anyone to guess 
just how I felt when I heard that. Andrews 
seemed to see the change in my face. 

„What!“ he said. Isn't it true, then?“ 

“True?” I cried. “Of course not. I 
never said any such thing. Why should 
Lo" 

"H'm!" said Andrews. That's the 
question. You'd better see Playne. He was 
in his study a minute ago.” 

He went on and left me. I stood in the 
corridor and considered. Playne had acted 
in а very queer way after what he had told 
me yesterday, and he certainly ought to tell 
me what it all meant. On the other hand, 
if he had found some reason for keeping me 
out of the eleven and putting Robbins in, I 
should only make myself &mall by going to 
him about it. Thus the old pride and sus- 
picion ollowed hard upon the best suggestion; 
but at that point I saw Playne himself 
coming along the corridor towards the notice- 
board, with a sheet of paper in his hand. 

That sheet of paper was the list, and the 
sight of it settled my doubts. 1 
went to meet him. 

“Am Iin the eleven, Playne ?” 
lasked ; for I had no time to think 
of any roundabout way to the 
subject. 

“ No," said the Captain; and his 
tone was decidedly huffy. 

It was haid to go on after that, 
but I did it. Well," I said, “ you 
told me that I was to play. Didn't 
you?” | 

Playne seemed a bit surprised. 
“Yes. But you said afterwards 
tuat you didn’t want to go. It was 
always a toss-up between you and 
Robbins, and I'm sure there's no 
need to take anyone away who 
doesn't care abcut it.” 

But I never said it. —I couldn't 
have.—Of course I wanted to go. 
Who told you all that rubbish ? ” 

He looked at me. ‘ Waldrcn 
told me, und he said that you had 
told him." 

That almost took my breath 
away. І don't exactly know what 
I said afterwards, but  Playne 
listened quietly until it was 
finished. Then he said, “ We'd 
better find Waldron,” and we went 
at once to do it. 

He had gone to the study to get 
his books for the first class. 

Look here," І said indignantly. 
“What have you been telling 
Playne about me? Did you say that I didn't 
want to go to Denster ? ” 

Waldron looked trom one of us to the 
other; he did not seem at all surprised, but 
answered quite coolly. Taken all round, 
you would seldom see Waldron excited or 
put out. 


“ That was what you told me, wasn't it? Digitfteld.Dy 
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* What I told you!" I echoed. 

“Yes; you said you weren't particularly 
keen on going, and that you wouldn't die if 
you didn't go. You told me that last night, 
and that was what I told Playne." 

Then it was out. For the minute I was 
speechless. To think that any fellow could 
pick up what I had said and make it seem 
so different, without altering a single word 
of it! At last I tried to clear myself. 

“You're a good deal of an idiot," I said, 
“ or else you're a lot too clever. You were 
ragging me because I was so keen to go, and 
then I said I wasn’t so keen as all that, and 
that perhaps I wouldn’t die if I didn’t go. 
That was how it was,’ I added, turnirg to 
the Captain. 

But Playne, who hadn't said a word so far, 
didn't seem to want а great deal of explana- 
tion. Sitting sideways on the table, he was. 
watching Waldron's face in a thoughtful 
way that must have been rather trying. In 
a moment he settled the matter shortly- 
enough. 

“It’s all ri-ht," he said. “You can come 
to Denster, Brown. But you seem to be 
having precious bad luck this term with 
your friends!“ 

Waldron flushed, and opened his mouth. 
to speak; but the Captain, without noticing 
him, hurried out to prepare a fresh list. 

„Well,“ I said, when he had gone. “J 
don't quite know what to make of you." 

“Don’t try to make anything," answered 
Waldron. „ You're going to Denster. Isn't 
that enough for you? It's quite enough for 
me, anyhow.” 

He laughed as he said the last words. It 
struck me that he had changed а good deal 
since he had come into my study, but it was 
hard to say what the change was. As foi 
the match, tbat was settled now, and I was 
in no mood to push the matter further. 1 
had something else to think of besides 


Where on earth did you come from? 


Waldron's way of carrying reports. Besides, 
there was no time just then, even if 1 had 
wished to go into it. 

From that time I saw very little of him 
until the afternoon of that memorable 
Wednesday. Naturally, my head was full of 
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cricket, : pare minute on the 
е! G the field or at mı 
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work, I was either talking about the match 
with Landells and Bryan, who were the only 
other players from the Fifth Form, or else I 
was in bed, dreaming about it. I spent a 
боой deal of time, too, in wishing for a fine 
Wednesday, and in sporting, in imagina- 
tion, the colours which I hadn't won; and it 
is very likely that if I had had to wait a 
fortnight for that match instead of a day and 
a night, I should have been quite unfit to 
play in it when it came. 

But the morning turned up warm and fine, 
апа everything else was in order. Weof the 
e'even had to catch the 12.5 train at Ley- 
hourne, so we were privileged to leave our 
classes at eleven sharp. Alter that we had a 
busy twenty-five minutes getting our things 
together and piiing them into the omnibus; 
but at last everything was ready. Then 
we climbed on top and started for the 
station. 
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On your honour, Phillips, I stammered, is that true? 


We were twelve in all, for Mr. Radley was 
with us. Masters were barred from playing 
in our inter-school matches, but one of them 
always went with the team as a kind of 
responsible person, and generally acted as an 
umpire. In the team were Playne, Andrews, 
Webb, Bagshaw, and Green, all prefects ; 
Hybart, Paxton, and Wallace of the Sixth, 
with Landells, Bryan, and myself, out of the 
Tifth. When it came to travelling, the eight 
Sixth-Form fellows somehow got into the 
sime compartment, and we of the Fifth 
found ourselves with Mr. Radley in the 
next. But Mr. Radley had bought a news- 
paper at the station and fixed himself in a 
corner with it; and the next half-hour was 
passed in a way which nobody could complain 
of. 

The Denster Captain and a couple of his 
team met us at the station with a waggonette, 
and ten minutes afterwards we were on the 
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field. I had never seen a better field than 
that in which the Grammar-School fellows 
played their matches. It was one of the 
cathedral fields, having been given for their 
use by the bishop, and it lay just under the 
palace, a great square building with many 
windows. It had a fringe of tall chestnut- 
trees running down its whole length, and 
some of those trees had been fitted with 
wooden seats. One might sit in the shade 
all day, if he pleased, and watch other people 
working in the sun. By the time we got 
there all the Grammar School was on the 
ground, and the wicket was ready. All that 
was wanted was that the visitors should 
enjoy the light luncheon that was waiting, 
and that the two captains should toss for 
innings. 
Although we were hungry enough by that 
time, some of us were too eager to get to 
work to be able to enjoy a luncheon. It was 
soon over, and then 
we hurried out to the 
field. Bradwood of 
Denster, a lean fellow 
with a dark skin, 
came up to Playne 
with а coin upon his 
thumb. It was just 
then that someone 
laid a hand upon my 
shoulder. 

“ How's Brown?” 

I gave a start. 
"Phillips!" I said 
in astonishment. 

"Rather!" said 
Phillips, who was 
dressed in grey flan- 
nels, and who looked 
no older or wiser than 
when I had seen him 
last, at the Christ- 
mas breaking-up. “ I 
thought there might 
be some chance of a 
game to-day. Is 
there? ” 

“ Were all here,” 
I said doubtfully ; for 
I remembered how 
good a bowler this 
old Berrovian was, 
and suddenly saw 
my own place in ex- 
treme danger. Asan 
old boy of less than 
one year, he was 
quite eligible to play. 
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| i 2 that you are playing! 
FV Б mA And Landells, too ?— 


and Bryan? Stars 
and Garters! What 
wretched little things 
they've put into the eleven since I left!“ 

I laughed, w ‘hout paying much attention, 
for І saw tha. Flayne had won the toss and 
knew tho* we were to goin first. Green and 
Webb began to put on their pads, and the 
the Captain saw Phillips. 

" Hullo!” he said, coming over with out- 
stretched hand. Where on earth did you 
come from ? " 

„Come from?” said Phillips. “ Not far. 
Im in a bank here. Didn't you know?“ 

“ Not I,” said Playne. “How should I? 
You're not playing for the Grammar School, 
surely?" For it was then that he noticed 
that Phillips was in flannels. 

“Not much. How should I be? I 
thought you might want a first reserve, so I 
slipped on the old togs." 

I wondered what Playne would say next, 
and was greatly relieved when I heard his 
answer. “ Awfully sorry we're not short, old 


man. But we want a scorer who can score, 
and if you'll do that ——" 

“Rather!” said Phillips promptly. “It’s 
all the same to me." 

А couple of minutes later he had the book 
in his hand, and we were seated together 
under one of the trees. Since there was to 
bea time of waiting, the most interesting 
spot to me was that in which the record of 
the score would be kept. Besides, Phillips 
and 1 had been rather friendly before he left 
Berrough. It had been something of a three- 
cornered affair—Waldron, Phillips, and I~ 
fora time. Then I had drawn to Rollinson, 
and Phillips and Waldron had held together 
until the former had left, six months back. 

* I detest the first overs," he said casually, 
as the batsmen walked out to their places. 
Some day, I suppose, they'll invent a way 
of starting à game without them. But it's 
funny old Playne didn't know I was at 
Denster. I told Waldron to tell him, and to 
give him a hint that if he felt short I would 
like a game." 

“ Waldron ? " I said wonderingly. * When 
was that?” 

* About a week ago, when I wrote to him 
last. I heard that the match was coming 
off from one of the Grammar-School chaps.” 

"That's queer," І said. “ Waldron never 
told me, either. I didn’t even know you 
wrote to each other. And he'sin my study!” 

Phillips looked at me. **In your study? 
But I thought you had taken Rollinson. It 
was Waldron mentioned it, at the beginning 
of this term. And, by the way, how is old 


Rollinson? I forgot to ask before. Is heas 
shy and solemn as ever?“ 

Here was another surprise, and an 
unpleasant topic. I began to feel strangely 
puzzled.  * Rollinson’s left," I answered 
briefly. 

Phillips stared. “Left? When?" 


“ About a fortnight ago." 

Three balls of the detestable over had 
been bowled without effect. Phillips watched 
the bowler walk back for the next. 

“Phew!” he said. That's news to me. 
What did he leave for? Has he been 
appointed Architect to the City of London, 
or what? That was his fancy, wasn't it? * 

It was plain that Waldron hadn't told 
Phillips much in his letters, anyhow. “It 
wasn’t anything so good as that,” I said. 
“ The fact is, Rollinson did something and 
wouldn’t own up to it, so he was sent to 
Coventry, and at last he ran away home. 
The Head went down after him, but he 
wouldn’t apologise—in fact, he wouldn’t say 
a single word about the affair. So he was 
left at home, and that was the end of it." 

Phillips was doing two things at the same 
time—listening to me and making some 
entries in his score-book. Then Mr. Radley 
called “ Over," and there was а pause. 

^ Just as usual -a maiden,” he said.“ And 
nov we'll see something better, I hope. But 
about Rollinson—what was it he did that 
there should be such a fuss about it? He 
wasn’t the kind of chap to do a very rowdy 
thing." E 

“Well, it wasn't much in the beginning: 
He made a cartoon about old Hewett, an 
stuck it up on the notice-board.”’ « He 

Phillips suddenly became interested. 

did, did he? Why, the thing must have peen 
catching! Was his as good as Barnes 8: 

“ As good as Barnes’s! ” 

" ec As good as the one I sent тышо 
after he told me about old Hewett's u., 
The one that called him а ‹ dwarfs 
thief.’ Y pillips 

I simply couldn't make out what P р d 
was driving at. A dwarfish thief! 15 
in bewilderment. Why, that was N 
son's, There was only one cartoon, an 
was the one“ d over 

Green sent the first ball of the secon 


away into the slips, and the first run was 
scored. “That's a start," said Phillips 
approvingly, as he marked it down. “ But 
what in the world are you talking about? 
That cartoon was done by a fellow named 
Barnes, who lodges in the same house here 
as I do. He's in an architect's office, and a 
really clever chap. Waldron told me about 
Hewett's m.a. in a letter—it was the same 
letter that mentioned your taking Rollinson 
into your study. I told Barnes about it, and 
just at that time he happened to be reading 
а book called ‘The Giant's Robe’ by Anstey. 
That gave him the idea, and he did the whole 
thing in less than an hour. I did the face 
myself partly—you can guess that I hadn't 
forgotten old Hewett's pleasant phiz. Then 
I posted it off to Waldron to show the 
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fellows, taking the trouble to roll it carefully, 
too. I’ve asked him to send it back, but he 
hasn’t done it yet.” 

He made another entry inhis book. Then 
he turned to me, expecting an answer. 

“ Hullo!” he cried. “ What is it?" 

I had got up. “On your honour, Phillips," 
I stammered, “ is that true? 

“True? Ol course it is.” 

“That cartoon was done by a friend of 


yours—Barnes? And you sent it to 
Waldron ? ” 
«That's it. I've just told you.” 


I was racking my memory. There was 
surely some mistake—some confusion of 
facts. “But the lines under it,” I cried 
eagerly. ~ They were from Macbeth ’— our 
text-book for this term." 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


B sounded from the deep-toned clock 
on the mantelpiece of Big School ; and 
Magrader, who had been in an intensely bad 
humour during Latin Prose, ‘ smoothed his 
wrinkled front” and hastened to finish dis- 
tributing their versions to the members of 
his class, in anticipation of the immediate 
arrival of Monsieur Felix Bontemps, the 
French master... . However, there is 
good work in it here and there, Crick- 
howell" he was saying, аз he handed one 
back to the ingenious Crikey, concluding his 
criticism with а few words of grudging 
praise: “You might be a Latinist if you 
chose. What perverse demon makes you 
prefer to be merely an eccentric ? ” 

Crikey received the corrected paper with a 
demure smile If Magruder only knew that 
he himself had furnished the original of the 
hero, Sir Ablative Absolute, in the entertain- 
ing comedy cf * The Pedant,’ written by Crick- 
howell and produced with great success at a 
midnight performance in the Red Dormitory ! 

Just then came the expected knock at the 
door, and Magruder turned to greet Monsieur, 
who advanced, beaming as usual, and after 
punctiliously saluting Maggie, turned and 
deposited in one corner the large green 
umbrella with a yellow handle, without 
which he was never seen abroad. Scan- 
dalous rumour asserted that he sometimes 
used its ample folds for the conveyance of 
small articles of greengrocery, and certainly 
the presence of a cabbage or two would have 
made little difference to its contour. 


(Copyright, 1904, in the United States of America 
by E. З. Tylee.) 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. TY ee. 


CHAPTER VI.—A LESSON IN FRENCH. 


Having disposed of this treasure, Monsieur 
advanced to the front row of desks and, 
taking no notice of the anarchy which fol- 
Jowed Magruder’s departure from the room, 
removed his large gold spectacles and pro- 
ceeded to polish their glasses with a piece of 
chamois-leather. Then, with some difficulty, 
for he was of a stout, comfortable figure, he 
scaled the stool of the high, old-fashioned 
desk, never used by any other master, and 
secluded himself from public view behind 
its lattice-work, which only afforded fitful 
glimpses of the world beyond. In conse- 
quence, the French hour from twelve to one 
on alternate mornings was always looked 
forward to by the boys as an excellent 
opportunity for settling private affairs, 
whether of honour or recreation, which had 
been perforce neglected under the iron 
despotism of the masters who preceded 
Monsieur Bontemps. 

Then did the surreptitious apple appear 
from its gloomy seclusion in the locker and 
publicly refresh its tired owner, paper darts 
few about unchecked, the quarrels of the 
morning culminated in a series of single 
combats, and projects for the afternoon 
were openly discussed by the more peaceful 
youngsters. When the noise grew beyond 
bearing, Monsieur Felix would leap from 
his high stool, hurl himself into the midst 
of the fray, and seize by the ear the nearest 
of th» offenders. Then there would be 
a short period of comparative quiet, 
until Monsieur had ensconced himself 
once more in his high bower, and resumed 
the moony gold spectacles which in 
moments of excitement he would dash 
impetuously from his eyes upon the desk 
before him. 

« Please, Mossoo, will you speak to Biggs 
Major. He's sticking a pair of compasses 
into me,” cried a pale puffy boy with bulging 
eyes, as Monsieur took his seat. 

“Beegs again! Wait but one little 
moment, bad subject, till I box your head!“ 
eried Monsieur, glaring in the direction of 
the culprit. “ Provis, my poor child, do me 
the favour to advertise me at once if he 
recommences! Attention, all the world. 
while I call the names." He took the class 
list in his hand and proceeded to do so. 
When he came to the end of the long roll, 
he glanced at Briant through the moony 
gold spectacles and asked him from what 
part of France he came.” 

« Je suis Normand, monsieur," said René. 

« Et de quel departement, mon enfant? 
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« They were, were they? Barnes got them 
from the title-page of The Giant's Robo." 
1 remember he had to leave out some of 
the words before he could make the thing 
fit." 

There was no doubt about it now. The 
idea of two cartoons was an impossible one. 
Yet I had a final question. 

„What paper was it done on? Do you 
remember?“ 

“As it happens I do, my dear fellow. I 
took a sheet from one of our old drawing- 
books, which I had carried away with me 
when I left school because it wasn't half 
finished. I can even tell you the number, 
because I noticed it at the time. It was 
number eighteen." 

( To be continued.) 


EAGLE : 


quered Monsieur, adding René's name to 
the list. 

« Du Calvados, monsieur," René replied. 

A shade of disappointment seemed to 
cross Monsieur Bontemp's good-humoured 
face. He had probably hoped to find in 
Briant a Lorrainer like himself. However, 
he immediately told the new boy that his 
tongue at least was Parisian ; while the rest 
of the class exulted in the accession of a 
recruit so well qualified to assist his senior 
companions in the annoying intricacies of 
the language of Moliére. Several score of 
boys immediately resolved to coax, bribe, or 
bully “ Froggy Junior,” as they unanimously 
designated him, into doing their exercises and 
compositions for them. The great Charles 
Stuart Adams, with his usual talent for reflect- 
ing the opinion of the majority, expressed the 
prevailing idea with admirable terseness : 

“ Now that we have a young frog in the 
class, I vote we make him hop for us." 

Accordingly, while Monsieur was giving 
the usual dictation, Briant's immediate 
neighbours piled themselves upon him in a 
compact mass and copied his wcrk with а 
devout zeal which was rather embarrassing. 
Puffy in partieular almost lay upon the 
French boy's shoulder, and gasped wheezily 
into his ear. Every now and then Briant 
would shake himself good-humouredly and 
for а moment get rid of his tormentors, but 
they soon clustered upon him again, and 
Adams's fat arm was like the coil of а boa- 
constrictor. 

It will readily be imagined that this did 
not quite satisfy those members of the class 
who were too remote to &vail themselves 
of René's help. These, indeed, soon tired of 
following Monsieur's dictation and began to 
amuse themselves in various disorderly 
ways. Growing bolder with impunity, two 
of the wilder spirits began to exchange 
missiles; and presently a little paper dart, 
which had missed its way, came fluttering 
over the top of the high desk, and lit upon 
the open pages of Monsieur's Chateaubriand. 

Monsieur immediately bounced off his 


. stool like an indiarubber ball, every hair of 


his grey whiskers curling into wrath, and 
fell impetuously upon & mild being named 
Shadwell, who happened at that moment to 
be gazing upwards in cowlike contemplation ; 
and began to flap his projecting ears with the 
outraged classic. 

“Aha! mauvais garnement,” shouted 
Monsieur Felix. Is it that I have caught 
you this time? Take that, little impertinent ! 
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That will teach you to ombog me again!” 
Once more the “spirit of Christianity“ de- 
scended, noisily but harmlessly, for the 
benevolent Monsieur was always desperately 
afraid of hurting his victim. Then, the 
stammering Medlicott, next neighbour of the 
innocent sufferer, waved а deprecatory hard, 
and arrested that of Monsieur. *'Pup-pup- 
pup-pup-please, sir, tut-tut-tut tut-'twasn't 
bim; tut-tut-'twas Pop-pop-pop —" 

" Speak, then, my child," exhorted Mon- 
sieur, suddenly checking his fly-flapping. 
Speak wizout fear" 

The nervous Medlicott did his best, but 
was still futilely mouthing when the actual 
criminal, fain to make a virtue of necessity, 
barke 1 out: 

« Twasn't him —'twas me!” adding in a 
lower tone, for the benefit of the would - be 
informer. “Just wait till after school, you 
little ape, and 1'11 show you how they make 
barley-sugar ! ” 

“It was Posselswaite, was it?“ cried 
Monsieur Bontemps. “ Ver’ well; I go to 
reward him on the instant." He began to 
thread the labyrinth of desks in the direction 
of the culprit, with fire in his eye and his 
pudgy arm upraised. 

“Give him a run for it, Postle, old man!” 

whispered a sporting friend. І regret to say 
that it was a favourite amusement with Mon- 
sieur s hopeful pupils to induce him to pursue 
them, as they were well aware that, even in 
case of capture, his kind heart would not 
allow him to inflict any real penalty. 
. So Postlethwaite tarried just long enough 
for Monsieur to approach within fair hunting 
distance and then slipped out of his seat and 
darted down the third row of desks with the 
master hot upon his trail. 

It was a brisk bit of cross-country work, 
up and down the long rows of rejoicing 
youngsters, overturning an inkstand or two 
and several slates on the way - Monsieur, 
still fairly fresh, though a long way behind. 
Then round the corner by the blackboard, 
making that respectable institution stagge: 
as they passed, and into the open country of 
clear floor beyond Monsieur beginning to 
pant a little and to mutter incoherent ex- 
clamations. 

„ You're gaining, Mossoo. Put it on!” 
from some audacious urchin. 

A sudden double by Postlethwaite, who, 
leaving the open, plunges into the ravines by 
the fireplace; where Monsieur, close up, 
almost comes to grief over the tongs. Down 
the gangway by the windows Postlethwaite 
draws away again, and is leaving Monsieur 
fast, when the latter, with an expiring effort, 
gets near enough to hurl the Chateaubriand 
fuil at his back. At the same moment Postle- 
thwaite catches bis foot in the folds of a 
window- curtain, and the triumphant Monsieur 
Felix, with a crow of delight, sees him measure 
hie length upon the floor, with the book upon 
his guilty head. 

But what is this solemn bush which has 
suddenly fallen upon the scboolroom ? and 
why do the boys, lately so rampant, check 
their laughter and direct uneasy glances to 
the door ? 

There, calm and terrible, with a look of 
grave surprise upon his face, stands Doctor 
Hardress himself, who has come to pay his 
usual morning visit to the French class, and 
arrives just in time to see the exciting close 


of the chase, and to offer bis congratulations 


to the victor. 

It was & difficult situation, but Monsieur, 
as soon as he recovered his breath, proved 
quite equal to it. What chiefly distressed 
him was that Ше Head should have been 
kept standing for the last balf-minute with- 
out the punctilious greetings which he was 
accustomed {о receive from our French 
master. These he now hastened {о render, 
and, disregarding the Doctors somewhat 
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sarcastic condolence on the state of heat to 
which he had brought himself, endeavoured 
to shield the unfortunate Postlethwaite, who 
stood rubbing his elbows and parrying with 
difficulty the stern questions of the Head. 
In the most generous manner Monsieur 
assumed the entire blame for the scene 
which had just taken place, and absolutely 
declined to hand over his prisoner to the 
superior court of punishment. 

„The poor child!" he said. “ It was but a 
mere bétise of which he has been guilty. It 
was I who have lost the head. Permit, I 
pray you, that we speak no more of it!“ 

In fact he made it a point of honour that 
amnesty should be granted; and on such 
occasions Monsieur could appear а very 
grand gentleman of France indeed. бо the 
Head, who had the highest respect for him, 
on account of the sacrifices which he knew 
Monsieur had made for the sake of his 
political principles, gracefully yielded, and 
let Postlethwaite off, after a short Lut im- 
pressive lecture. 
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"Jolly decent of old Froggie!" was the 
unanimous verdict of his pupils when the 
Doctor had departed; and for the rest of 
the hour the class waa as quiet and orderly 
ав a Quakers’ meeting сг a nive of Isam 
Watts's own celebrated busy bees. As for 
Monsieur Felix himself, he beamed upon w 
through the lattice of the high desk like the 
sun behind clouds, and helped everyone over 
the awkward idioms in translation with the 
most amiable readiness. 

When noon arrived, and the bell sounded 
for us to fallin for the swimming-bath (the 
oldest Crosscombe joke is to speak of “ falling 
in" in this connection), Monsieur, who had 
resumed his shiny top-hat and the green 
umbrella, intercepted Briant as he was pass- 
ing and gave him & warm invitation to visit 
him at “ Les Ormes,” the pretty villa where 
Monsieur lived with his sister, adding, for | 
heard what he said in passing: 

* We must know each other, must we not- 
we who are both exiles?" 

(To be continued.) 
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ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE SEA. 


By Frank T. BULLEN, 
Author of Tue Cruise of the * Cachalot; " etc. 


(Ilustrated by THEO, CARRERAS.) 


В: this tme the phenomenon, whatever it was, had arrived ~~ 
within a mile of us, and was evidently travelling at the 
rate of about six miles an hour. А deep roaring as of the 
distant voice of many waters was heard, gradually growing in 
volume. All hands came, uncalled, on deck, and watched with 
considerable anxiety the approach of this uncanny roll of white. 
It came nearer and nearer, until presently we passed through it 
with only a very slight motion of the vessel, for by an optical 
illusion it appeared a great deal higher than it really was. The 
ridth of the line of foam was about sixty feet, and in it could 
фе seen an amazing variety of sea-débris, while it also seemed 
to be alive with fish of all kinds. But the chief wonder was a 
few cables’ length behind the strange line of white. It proved 
to be, on nearer inspection, a mass of land vegetation, consisting 
of several huge trees inextricably entangled by their branches 
and snake-like convolutions of giant creepers. It looked like a 
floating island, but—all alive. So wonderful did it appear, so 
ill of movement; that a boat was got out in order that the 
skipper might go and examine it, and while I live I shall never 
forget the amazing sight it presented upon a close view. 
ang before we got to it, the boat's way was impeded by the 
vast numbers of bonito converging upon it and making the sea 
appear as thick with fish as it does in the middle of a herring 
shoal. We pressed on, however, noticing how every stroke of 
the oars was followed by a crimson stain melting into brown, 
until we reached the central mass. It was so densely crowded 
with fish, large and small, with sea-snakes, with crabs, with 
creatures for which one could find no name, that it seemed like 


one vast mass of living, writhing forms. At a distance one | 22 M 

could see the shapes of the trees and their interlocked branches, a р W 

alongside all seemed alive. P 
Now, there was not the slightest suggestion of danger, for the : --— T 


sharks, of which of course there were many, had such abundance Jiaitized 
of easily gotten food about them that, even had one of us fallen 
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overboard, I donot believe we should have 
been molested at all. But in the presence 
of that seething mass of life, all self-sub- 
sisting, ever devouring, ever unsatisfied 
and inexhaustible, a positive sense of fear 
came over us all, and when the skipper 
said, “ Stern, boys, and let's get out o' this; 
I don't like it," all felt that he had aptly 
voiced our own sentiments. Бо we re- 
turned to the ship. feeling quite relieved 
to get on board again, and place something 
more substantial between us and those 
hungry hordes than the thin shell of & 
boat. I know it was foolish, but that is 
how we all felt. 

One peculiarity of the bonito I must 
notice with some diffidence, because I 
know that I shall find myself in opposition 
to naturalists generally. It is & common- 
place that & fish is & cold-blooded animal, 
and it is, generally speaking, true. But 
the bonito has blood as warm as our own, 
and I know it experimentally. The first 
bonito I ever caught was when I was 
barely fourteen. and small for my age. I 
bestrode the flying jib and locked my legs 
inside the jib guys and round the boom 
end. Still the stout, slippery, chubby 
form of the fish (he was about fifteen 
pounds weight), aided by his extraordinary 
vibrations, made it impossible for me to 
hold him by cuddling him tightly to my 
bosom. бо, in а fit of desperation, I 
jammed my fingers into his gills, and 
must, I suppose, have ruptured his heart, 
which is very close to the gills, for im- 
mediately a miniature torrent of hot blood 
flowed all over me, much of it running 
down my bare chest inside of my shirt, 
which, as usual, had no buttons on the 
front. Then, finding my strength fast 
going, I bundled my prize up in the folds 
of the flying jib, which was lying loosely 
furled upon the boom. The state of that 
jib when hoisted procurcd me a painful 
interview with the bos' un, which I do not 
care to recall and my positive assertion 
that the fish's blood was warm obtained 
me another hiding from the sailmaker, 
for what he called contradicting. 

Singularly enough, such frequent dis- 
asters as these, consequent upon my 
stating what I had discovered for myself, 
while they naturaly made me very 
reticent in the presence of my elders on 
all debatable subjects, have had the effect 
of making me loth to state my experiences 
to anybody in a superior or authoritative 
position—until the last few years, when, 
tired of feeling so cowardly, I ventured to 
maintain opinions based upon practical 
knowledge against ideas builded upon 
theory. After that unpleasant day, I 
always noticed how warm the blood of a 
bonito was, but have only once before 
stated it in print, when I was promptly 
taken to task by an old and dear friend, 
a shipmaster, who, while admitting that 
he had no recollection of cver feeling a 
bonito’s blood in his life, was sure that it 
could not be warm, as the bonito was un- 
doubtedly a fish, and all fish were cold- 
blooded. 

The bonito is peculiarly liable to the 
attentions of parasites, both internal and 
external. I do not mean to hint that 
other fish have none, only I have not 
been able to see them, whereas in dis- 
secting a bonito it is impossible to avoid 
noticing them. There are minute hangers- 
on, something like tiny limpets, in such 
snug places as behind the pectoral fins 
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or between the ventrals, or on the “run” 
of the fish, where the body slopes 
away rapidly from its central fulness to 
the fine lines of the tail. The presence 
of these may account for the apparently 
aimless perpendicular leapings of the fish, 
quite different from his dash into the air 
after a flying-fish or squid. It is easy to 
imagine that the irritation caused by these 
vermin must sometimes become well-nigh 
intolerable. And they cling so tightly 
that I have never been able to tear one 
off the freshly caught fish without bring- 
ing a portion of skin with it. Inside the 
mouth, and often nestling among the 
branchie of the gills, will be found one 
or more white crustaceans, much like an 
exaggerated wood-louse, but not so flexible 
in the body, being incapable of rolling 
themselves up іп a ball. They have eight 
or ten hooked legs, by means of which 
they attach themselves firmly to the mouth 
or throat or gills of their host, and thence- 
forward lead & placid, well-fed, and un- 
eventful existence at their host's expense, 
being apparently quite exempt from the 
almost universal law of eating and being 
eaten in turn. I do not sec what can ever 
disturb them except the death of the fish. 
When that happens they release their 
hold and craw] out of the mouth or gill- 
openings, seeking, I suppose, a fresh host 
able to provide for their nceds, having 
doubtless realised that no more board and 
lodging is to be expected from their late 
benefactor. In like manner does the 
tenacious clutch of the outside parasite 
become relaxed. and he falls off when the 
last quiver of the flesh has ceased, and 
the fish is dead. 

А much more unpleasant form of 
parasite is one which burrows into the 
muscular tissue, sometimes in such num- 
bers as to make it impossible to eat the 
meat, unless the cater be something of a 
savage, either from hunger or place of 
origin. It is just a fat white maggot, not 
so well formed as those seen in fly-blown 
meat, but a clumsy grub, which slowly 
eats its contented way through the fish’s 
muscles, leaving behind it a tube to show 
how it has bored its way to where it is 
found. I have also found several curious 
living things in the bonito’s maw, but 
have never been able to determine whether 
they were regular lodgers or just visitors 
in the ordinary course, but, being possessed 
of greater vitality than the other creatures 
upon which the fish has fed, had not yet 
succumbed and become subject to the 
digestive process. A very instructive 
study is that of the contents of the 
stomachs of deep-sea fish, for they are by 
no means (as might be supposed) com- 
posed of merely flving-fish and squid. 
There are often to be found small fish of 
shape quite unknown to us hitherto, and 
certainly never seen by sailors—fish, we 
must assume, that live within the eater's 
range of depth, but never come to the 
surface voluntarily. 

Of the many services rendered by 
bonito to shipwrecked people at almost 
the last gasp for want of food there is no 
need to speak ; it will be at once under- 
stood that so plentiful, sociable, and 
easily allured a fish as the bonito must 
often have furnished a meal to people who 
would otherwise have starved. And no 
one, who has not been driven to it, can 
know how nice а bonito collop, cut off 
the quivering body and laid upon the 


almost scorching wood in the full blaze 
of the sun until it curls up and turns 
quite black, can taste. Only, of course, it 
presupposes strong teeth and wolfish 
hunger. 

There is a sort of poor relation of the 
bonito, yet resembling much more closely 
the great albacore in the contour of its 
body and the arrangement of its fins, to 
which sailors have given the trivial name 
of *skipjack." Scientifically, it is termed 
Thynnus sarda, and has even been found 
as far north as the mouth of the Esk. 
Only one specimen, though. It is an 
elegant little fish, never growing heavier 
than about five pounds, and exce»dingly 
succulent as to its flesh, which is much 
superior to eitherthat of bonito or albacore. 
It is not at all unlike tbe blue-fish of the 
American coast, and I think its flesh is 
guperior to that, highly as it secms to be 
esteemed in American restaurants. Its 
usual range of habitat is, I should say. 
co-extensive with that of the bonito, but 
being somewhat capricious in its appear 
ances, it is not nearly so often seen. It 
has earned its trivial name by its peculiar 
habit of doing continually what the bonito 
only does occasionally—that is, making 
short vertical leaps into the air, for no 
apparent reason, except, perhaps, joie d- 
vivre. It is a pretty and, at the same 
time, a peculiar sight to see a large school 
of skipjack all busily springing out of the 
water, as if their very existence depended 
upon their doing it rapidly and regularly. 
They feed on the same food as do the 
bonito, but I have no doubt that now and 
then some of thcir smaller members fall 
victims to the hunger of the larger bonito. 
The skipjack and the bonito do not asso- 
ciate, they keep well clear of each other, 
as do all the different varieties I have 
hitherto named, unless one is chasing the 
other for a meal. 

They are by no means beloved by 
sailors, for the simple reason that, uncon- 
sciously, they are very tantalising. Few 
things are more annoying to a half. 
famished crew than to see, on some 
delightfully quiet afternoon, the smiling 
surface of the sea dotted all over with 
circles, caused by the upspringing of 
thousands of succulent fish, not one of 
whom will come near enough to the ship 
to be tempted, or, if he did, would be 
persuaded into the belief that a bit ot 
white rag was а flying-fish or squid. 
Sociability, in the sense that most of the 
pelagic deep-sea fish have it, they do n 
possess, and, although large numbers of 
them are often seen at one time, they 
always preserve a certain individuality. 
an aloofness from cach other, like that of 
the dolphin. Astoaccompanying a shipin 
the same way that dolphin, albacore, ani 
bonito will do in varying degrees of close 
ness, of course, that will they never. And 
yet they may—who knows-— derive some 
sort of satisfaction from being, as it were. 
within hail of her. They are, more than 
any other of the true pelagic fish, inde 
pendent vagabonds of the sca, roaming. 
each for himself, whithersoever they list. 
and keeping their family haunts en 
wrapped in deepest mystery. 

I remember with great satisfaction tw? 
occasions on which, by the purest accident. 
I succeeded in catching skipjack, ani 
subsequently examining them closely. 1 
may баў, in passing, that they were the 
only skipjack I ever did see caught, and 
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just admit that the capture was almost 
urely accidental. I had been fishing for 
onito almost unsuccessfully, having only 
aight one, and the sudden tropical 
wilight fell or ever I was aware of it. 
iut the evening was so lovely, the dying 
nts of the sunset so exquisitely tender, 
nat I lingered оп my quiet perch, loth 
leave the contemplation of so much 
eaceful beauty. The line hung down 
most straight, the bait just clear of the 
ater, and occasionally I jerked it 
echanically, my thoughts far away. 
addenly I felt a tug at it, and a weight 
don it. Instantly recalled to present 
alities, I hauled up swiftly to find a 
ipjack upon the hook, a fine specimen 
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of about four and a-half pounds, at which 
I was mightily astonished, as were my 
shipmates when I took him into the fore- 
castle to show them. 

The other occasion was at the front end 
of the day, as a French chum of mine 
used to term the dawn. I had been 
watching some stripes of light in the 
water alongside and ahead before day- 
break, and determined that I would put 
in the time between daybreak and 
*turn-to" (six o'clock) seeing whether 
I could not invite one of the fish caus- 
ing them to breakfast with me. So, 
hastily swallowing my coffee, I seized my 
line and ran out to the flying-boom end, 
where I started to unroll just as the first 
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crimson streamers in the sky began to 
be reflected in the darkling bosom of the 
deep. The moment my bait touched the 
water it was seized, and by another 
skipjack, much to my delight. But 
though I stayed til the last minute 
possible before “turn-to’’ and forfeited 
my well-beloved smoke, never another 
came near enough for me to see him, 
much less to be enticed on to my hook. 
So I feel sure that in both cases my 
capture was due to pure accident, and 
that ordinarily the skipjack does not come 
close enough to а ship to be caught, or, if 
he does, fights shy of any lure the fisher- 
man may dangle over his head. 
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E interior of the gamal would have pre- 
sented a weird and terrifying spectacle 
пе European eye unaccustomed to such 
ne; but Devine and some of his followers 
used to such sights. To Sandy, how- 
‚ the place waz Черге interesting, and 
ared about him in wonder at the extra- 
iary collection of objects everywhere 
ayed. 

pping over the débris of broken bamboo, 
ıt hatch, etc., in which were mingle 1 
dus wooden gods, alligators’ heads, 
:5' jaws, and smoked and dried human 
„ skulls, weapons, and other articles 
had tumbled down from their places 
g the made, Joyce raised his cutlass 
severed the stout piece of coir rope 
which the strings of coins were tied to 
eam. They fell with a crash on the 
оо floor. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Bending down, Devine lifted one of the 
many sinnet cords on which the coins were 
strung by holes having been drilled through 
them, and examined the money. It was 
all French, the pieces ranging from five francs 
downwards. 

“TI reckon these fellows got this money 
out of the wreck of a French man-of-war, 
the Coctlogon, which was lost on the Santa 
Cruz group some time in the fifties, he 
said. °“ Well, they're worth a good deal to 
us if not to them, defaced as they are. Now 
what else is there here? 

Here is something, sir, said Sandy, and 
he picked up an empty surgical-instrument 
case. It was made of mahogany, and was 
in good order. On the cover was a brass 
name-plate, on which was engraved * Henri 
Desmazures.”’ 

Suspended from the rafters were other 
relics of the wreck—four of the ship's dead- 
eyes, which the ingenious natives had turned 
into hideously grotesque human faces by 
some clever carving, the insertion of balls 
of red stone for pupils, and lime cement for 
the whites of the eyes. 

Descending through the trap-door, Devine 
and his men broke down one side of the 
darkened room, and a curious collection of 
European articles revealed itself, under 
guard of twenty or thirty small wooden gods, 
which were placed in position around the 
walls. In a large earthenware bowl was the 
dried head and bill of an enormous hornbill, 
wrapped up in a tricolor, which was so 
rotten by the moist heat of the tropics that 
it fell to pieces when unrolled ; a Japanese 
painting on glass covered another bowl, in 
which was a solitaire-board, with a few of 
the coloured glass balls, and one tarnished 
epaulette. 

In the centre of the room were two fifty- 
pound tins of what had been preserved 
potatoes, a pile of pig-iron ballast, a broken 
swinging lamp, and a five-gallon wicker- 
covered spirit-jar, which had been carefully 
ornamented by the natives with red and 
green parrot feathers to such an extent that 
none of the wickerwork was visible. 

But what was evidently prized most of all 
was a very large piece of the gilded scroll- 
work from the ship's stern, for it was sus- 
pended by four stays overhead, and the back 
carved and painted by the natives. 

Satisfied that there was nothing worth 
taking away except the strings of coins, 


Devine and his men ascended, took the 
money, and then set the great gama! on fire 
in four places. It made a terrific blaze, and 
as the wall posts of huge Бап. boos and. the 
floor of bamboo slats ignited, the space be- 
tween the joints of the former exploded like 
cannon-shots, and indeed, as the sailor Joyce 
remarked, it sounded as if an artillery battle 
was being fought. 

The march back to the tree fort was without 
incident. Mason. and Sasa, the Samoan, 
still had their men “ treed "—in a very 
literal sense—and said that no attempt had 
been made to descend ; in fact, so terrified 
were they when they heard the firing that 
no one of them showed himself for a 
moment. 

Devine stepped out and hailed them. The 
fat man screwed up courage and put his head 
over the platform. 

“ Look," said Devine sternly, pointing to 
the heavy pall of smoke hanging over the 
site of the burnt village; “ vou stole my red- 
haired man to put his head in your gamal 
house, and see what has happened! All that 
is left of your town is there," and he again 
pointed to the smoke. 

A wail of terror came from the men in the 
tree. They all expected instant death ; but 
felt easier when Devine bade his men fall 
back. | 

" Now," he resumed, * there has been blood 
shed this day, and we want to shed no more, 
во I go away and leave you men in the tree 
in peace. Have no fear. Iam a man of my 
word. But bid your head men (chiefs) take 
warning. It is а bad thing to want the head 
of a white man for a gamal house. Fare- 
well!“ 

All his wounded men were able to walk, 
and in three hours the party were back in 
Nupani's village, and surrounded by hundreds 
of excited natives, who told him that poor 
Nupani was dead. They all expressed the 
greatest wonder at Devine's exploit, and he 
found it hard to make his way through them 
to the boat. 

The moment the delighted Meredith saw 
Sandy was in the boat, he ran up the 
schooner's colours, and literally danced on 
the deck, and he, Hossiter, and everyore 
else on board wrung the rescued lad's hands 
so heartily that they ached for a week after- 
wards. All work was suspended for the 
day, and Sandy's red, locks were invested 
with a fresh halo of glory. 
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The money found in the gamal amounted 
to nearly 3,000 francs, and was sold by 
Devine on behalf of himself and the rescuin 
party to the French Government, who pai 
£100 for it, as defaced coinage. It had been 
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intended for paying the troops in the newly 
founded settlement of Noumea 
Caledonia. 


in New 


When the Marion Renny returned to 


Sydney, Sandy went ashore a happy man. 


[THE END.] 
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He spent a few weeks with his sister and | 
friends who had come to his and her ass: 
ance, and then once more he turned his fa: 
to the sea, to meet with other adventure] 
with Devine and Meredith. 


THE £s d. OF FAMOUS FOOTBALL TROPHIES. 


(y the almost countless cups, bowls, and 
shields annually competed for by foot- 
ball clubs all over the United Kingdom, the 
one that excites the greatest amount of 
public interest, the Engiish Football Asso- 
ciation Challenge Cup, so far as mere in- 
trinsic value is concerned, is one of the most 
insignificant in the world of football. 
At the date, October 1871, upon which 
the resolution was unanimously carried, 
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The Lancashire Football League 
Challenge Cup. 


“ That a challenge cup be established, open 
to all clubs belonging to the Football] Asso- 
ciation," the Association, although it com- 
placently regarded its financial status as 
established upon a firm basis, was scarcely 
in the position it enjoys to-day. Indeed, it 
has been put on record that at the close of 
theinitial season of the Cup competition the 
balance in hand amounted to the not 
altogether magnificent sum of thirty-three 
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shillings—or rather, to be absolutely exact, 
a precaution that is essential when dealing 
with large sums of money, to ll. 135. 5d. 

If money had been plentiful it might by 
chance have happened that the choice of the 
committee would have fallen upon а more 
elaborate and expensive objet d'art; that 
this is somewhat improbable, however, can 
be gathered from the fact that when an 
opportunity occurred whereby the old silver 
pot, valued at about 20%., might have been 
replaced by a gold vase, the authorities, with 
admirable taste and great wisdom, did not 
accept the offer. 

It is not intended in this short paper to 
trace stage by stage the history of the cup 
that annually coaxes thousands of pounds 
from the pockets of football enthusiasts, who 
roll up in their hundred thousands to sce the 
various rounds of the competition proper ; 
but it may be pointed out that the present 
cup is the second that this tournament haa 
called into existence, and might, but for a 
wise provision, have been the fourth. 

When the Cup was inaugurated it was 
arranged that the club that won it thrice in 
succession should retain it for all time; but 
when in the season of 1877-78 the Wan- 
derers, who were the Corinthians of the 
period, fulfilled the terms necessary to secure 
the trophy for their own, they returned it 
to the Association with the provision that it 
should never again be won outright. This 
rule subsequently prevented the famous 
Blackburn Rovers holding the cup for ever 
when they won it thrice in succession from 
1882-83 to 1885-86 ; but the Rovers did not 
suffer materially, for a special trophy was 
awarded them to take the place of the cup 
that, according to rule, has to be returned 
to the Association on the first day of the 
February following its receipt. 

The original cup's career is believed to 
have been brought to a close in 1895 ; at ail 
events, it ended its official career in that 
year. Placed on exhibition in a Birming- 
ham shop-window in the season of 1894-95, 
the historic "'tin.pot" so excited the 
cupidity of some one to whom the laws of the 
Association appealed with no greater force 
than the laws of this country, that the said 
person or persons, effecting an entrance, 
lifted the cup in every sense. 

The subsequent history of the trophy after 
it fell into the hands of the burglarious team 
that annexed it has yet to be revealed, but 
in all likelihood the melting-pot claimed it 
for its own. The present cup, that has en- 
joved an uneventful career as a football 
trophy, is an exact replica of the old original, 
and, like it, cost about 20/. to purchase. 

When, early last spring, during а match at 
Newlands Park, Beckenham, twenty watches 
and about 3(У. in cash were abstracted from 
the players! dressing-room by а mysterious 
individual attired in football dress. the par- 
tiality of the burglarious fraternity for foot- 
ball trophies was once more brought to 
notice. About the same time, moreover, 
the wieldera of the jemmy ” obtained from 
& Levtonstone hotel, with far less trouble 
than the legitimate holders, the Waltham- 
stow Hospital Football Challenge Cup, value 
36. 15s., and the South Essex League Cup, 


value 312. 10. ; but the booty in none c 
these instances was as great as on the os 
sion of the Lancashire League Cup ber; 
lifted from a window in Liverpool when i 
was in the possession of the Liverpool Fo- 
ball Club. This trophy, which, like the cı; 
itself, was replaced by an exact facsimile. r 
one of the finest cups in existence, and су: 
ЗУ. 

Lancashire, as a county, is perhaps аз г: 
in cups and other football trophies as any г! 
the country, and in the Lancashire n 
Cup, that cost 175/., it probably boasts 2. 
of the most handsome guerdons of victory - 
the world of football; while the 85“. Jun. 
Cup, now held by the eleven of that fame 
football nursery, Turton, is also to be ni: 
bered with the most valuable specimen: | 
its class. 

Among other famous County Palatine |: 


The English Challenge Cup. 


are included the East Lancashire Cha: 
Cup, a silver vase that cost 168.. an: 
been the means of already earning 1. 4 
behalf of various charities, and the La: 
ghire League Junior Cup, valued at 4. 
Liverpool and District Challenge Cup. ясе ' 
Liverpool last season after a match az- 
Everton, who were defeated by two gua: 
love, is also not lightly to be regarde!. :г 
much as it boasts over 140 ounces «ї +i 
silver in its composition. 
The neighbouring county of Yorkshir > 
boasts a considerable number of tw 
trophies of note, of which the Yor:-: 
Challenge Cup (Rugby Union), first «<= 
Halifax, then a junior club, in Dec 
1877, is a noteworthy example. Thi 
that hes perhaps supplied in its com pe7: 
more genuine surprises than any in exist. 
has been a powerful factor in Yorkshir `- 
ball, and is somewhat unique, inasr: : 
when it was first competed for it d: 
even exist. As a matter of fact, the .-: 
popularly supposed to have been give 
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the five clubs whose names are engraved 
upon it, but in reality it was purchased for 
521. 10s. out of the proceeds of the premier 
final tie. 

As a medium whereby funds have been 
obtained for charity the Yorkshire Cup has 
enjoyed a great success. In 1879 the amount 
obtained from this source was 100/., but so 
rapid was the rise of this competition in 
public favour that by 1886 1,000/. was ob- 
tained, which rose to 2,0061. in 1890, in which 
year Huddersfield captured the trophy. 

That charity and football go hand in hand 
is evidenced by the fact that so many cups, 
bowls, and shields with the prefix “ Charity ” 
are in existence—a fact that proves beyond 
question that in football charity has a con- 
siderable source of revenue. 

In addition to the Mexboro' Hospital 
Football Cup, valued at 527. 10s., the Halifax 
Charity Cup, valued at 267. 5s., and many 
other trophies competed for in the course of 
each season, there are the Bass Charity Vase, 
the Dewar Shield, and other famous trophies 
in existence. 

The Bass Charity Vase, which is said to 
weigh twenty pounds, was presented by 
Lord Burton and his brother, the late Mr. 
Hamar Bass, in 1890, and is now held by 
the runners up for {ће cup last season— 


"The Lancashire Leazue Junior Cup. 


Derby County. The cost of this fine trophy, 
hat has been the means of materially adding 
o the resources of charity, was one hundred 
nd thirty guineas, or rather under a hundred 
uineas less than the famous Dewar Shield, 
resented by the Member for Tower Hamlets 
ome years ago, and annually competed for 
y the leading professional and amateur 
eams. The trophy, which is generally 
nown as the Sheriff of London Shield, is 
ow held by Sunderland, who beat the 
‘orinthians early last year by three goals 
o love. So far in its career it has been won 
v tbe Corinthians, Aston Villa, Tottenham 
lots pur, and Sunderland, and has been held 
y the Corinthians conjointly with Sheffield 
'nited, and by Aston Villa conjointly with 
jeen's Park. Glasgow. 

While on the subject of charity trophies, 
. should be mentioned that the Mayor of 
irmingham’s Charity Cups are both old- 
ita blished and very fine specimens of the 
Iversmith's art. These cups, by the way, 
эззезз an almost, if not entirely, unique 
ature, insomuch as the public at large was 
.vited to design them, prizes of ten and five 
1ineas being offered for the most satisfac- 
ry design, of which a great number were 
nt in during the competition. The cost 
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of the Senior Cup, by the way, was about 
6X., while the Junior ія believed to have 
been purchased for twenty pounds less than 
that amount. 

The English Association is by no means 
the only one that boasts a Cup competition. 
The Scotch Challenge Cup, for instance, 
that was won the first three years of its 
existence by Queen’s Park without a goal 
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Championship Cup, Northern Rugby League. 


being registered against the winners in the 
final ties, in the second three years by Vale 
of Leven, and in the third period of three 
years by Queen's Park again, came into 
existence in 1873-74, and cost something 
like fifty guineas. The Irish Cup dates from 
1880-81, and cost 45/., while the Welsh Cup, 
which is of a most imposing design, was pur- 
chased in 1877-78 for 120/., or just twice as 
much as the Junior (now known as the Welsh 
Amateur) Cup, which is held by the Druids, 
cost. 
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The Halifax Charity Cup. 


Of Leaguo cups there is no finality, but, 
it is scarcely necessary to mention, all of 
these by no means vie with the trophies of 
the League, whose First Division Cup, costing 
60/., is now held by Sheffield Wedneeday, or 
even the Second Division Shield (held by 
Manchester City) which entailed an ex- 
penditure of 20}. 
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County trophies are also plentiful, and 
many of them, including Dorset's Senior 
Cup, which stands over а foot high and cost 
25l.. are exceedingly graceful. Of the many 
county cups, however, that of Oxfordshire 
holds quite & prominent position, as can be 
gathered from the fact that it cost 634. in 
18481, and imposingly stands three feet in 
height. The Dorset Cup, by the way, like 
the fifty-guinea cup now being used as the 
guerdon of victory in the Second Division of 
the Northern Rugby League, but which was 
originally the trophy attached to the Lanca- 
shire Senior Competition, has been diverted 
from its original object, which was in days 
of yore to furnish a ratson d'étre for the 
combined Hants and Dorset Cup com- 
petition, brought to а conclusion in the 
eighties. 

Notwithstanding the fact that inter- 
national matches under both codes have 
taken place between England, Scotland, and 
Wales for а great number of years, there is, 
oddly enough, but one international trophy, 
and that is confined to the matches between 
England and Scotland. The guerdon in 
question, a very handsome trophy, of Indian 
workmanship, was presented in 1878 to the 
Rugby Union by the Calcutta Football Club, 
and is known to this day as the Calcutta 
Cup. As the guerdon is held by the country 
that wins the annual match, it will be 
5 that of late years we on the southern 

ank of the Tweed have had but few oppor- 
tunities of familiarising ourselves with its 
remarkable features. 


The Yorkshire R.F.U. Intermediate 
Competition Trophy. 


Of the many Metropolitan cups in exist- 
ence, that known asthe London Senior is the 
most important, and is valued for insurance 
purposes at 100. The cup, which is of 
silver, is surmounted by a representation of 
that fabulous monster, the griffin, who gives 
the onlooker the impression that he would 
make а somewhat useful custodian in goal. 
The London Junior Cup, which also excites 
а great amount of ambition, is valued at 
30l., and is, it is understood, somewhat 
larger than the English Association Cup. 
The third cup that the London Football 
Association offers for competition, which is 
generally known as the London Charity Cup, 
is, in reality, no cup at all, but a bowl, and 
an extremely handsome one to boot (though 
not in à football sense). The bowl, which 
was originally presented by Sir Reginald 
Hanson, is insured for 70%., and, judging 
from its appearance, is worth every penny 
of that sum. 

In India, the great competition of the foot- 
ball year is in.respect to the temporary 
ownership of the Durand Trophy, which is 
fought for in so strenuous а fashion that а 
few years ago, when Corp-ral Carter. of the 
Somerset Light Infantry, got his arm broken 
early in the game, he refused to leave the 
field, and did useful service for his side until 
the finish. Thetrophy in question is neither 
а cup, a bowl, nor a shield, but, appropriately 
enough, represents in silver an ordinar 
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Association football Saving їп опе instance, 
the writer is unaware of any parallel trophy 
in this country. The trophy in question is 
that established some years ago for the Inter- 
mediate Competition by the Yorkshire Rugby 
Union, and it comprised a large Rugby foot- 
ball made in silver and supported by dragons 
that bear in front the Yorkshire arms in 
enamel. 

Although the number of club secretaries 
who have at various times rejoiced when 
they received tidings that some rich patron 
proposed to give them a new challenge 
trophy must be considerable, there must also 
be included in their ranks several who have 
suffered all the disappointment that ensues 
whenever there is a grievous slip between 
the cup and the lip. А noteworthy instance 
of this occurred at the close of the season 
of 1898-99, when a famous football club was 
holding а festive gathering, in the course of 
which а parcel and a note were handed to 
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the chairman. The note, purporting to be 
written from John o' Groat's House, having 
congratulated the club on its prowess during 
the season, stated that accompanying it was 
а parcel containing а challenge cup and a 
bottle of champagne with which to christen 
it. Not unnaturally, loud cheering greeted 
this pleasant announcement; but the cheera 
turned to groans and other things when, on 
the string being cut, the contents of the 
parcel revealed themselves to be, instead of 
a silver challenge cup, an old battered corned- 
beef tin box, and in place of the bottle of 
champagne a phial of diluted anchovy sauce ; 
while tho feelings of the onlookers were not 
assuaged when the final objet dart turned 
out to be a wooden spoon nearly a yard in 
length. In estimating the £ в. d. of this 
particular trophy it can readily be believed 
that no great difficulty was encountered. 


———90,9109—— 


А FIGHT BETWEEN A SPIDER 
AND A HORNET. 


By THE REV. A. G. BATES, М.А. 


OF of the most thrilling and obstinate fights I Lave 

seen was one between a large spider and a hornet. 
It was in Poudoland—a district of Cape Colony in 
South Africa. 

I was returning home one very hot day in Max, 
glad enongh at the prospect of having a little rest 
during the swelteriug heat of the midday sun, when, 
just as I was about to enter the house, my attention 
Was attracted by the violent motions of a large spider 
hanging by а single thread frum опе cf the beams 
rapperting the verandah, 
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It was about the size of the hollow of the palm of a 
man's hand—a by no means unusual size for a spider 
in South Africa, but large enough, no doubt, to have 
caused it to have been looked upon as a very formid- 
able insect had it been met with in the old country. 
It was not long before I discovercd the cause of its 
violent movements. It was being attacked by а 
hornet. 

Every few seconds the hornet would make a vicious 
dart at the spider, and then a fierce tussle would take 
place—spider and hornet being locked in a deadly 
embrace. 

At length the hornet would free itself, and then circle 
round and round its enemy, waiting for a favourable 
opportunity to renew the attack. Then there would 
be а sudden dart, and once more the two wou'd be 
locked together iu mid-air, their tremendous struggles 
Causing the web to oscillate violently from side to side, 

How lung the fight bad been iu progress before I 
arrived I cannot say ; but for several minutes I was 
an intensely interested spectator of the conflict. 
Again and again the horset would free itself, and 
again and again it wouid renew the attack. 

For atime the contest seemed an even one, neither 
spider nor hornet appearing to have the advantage, 
But at length the spider had evidently had enough of 
it and tried to escape from its fierce antagonist. 
Now ıt would try to run up its web—now it would 
attempt to let itself down. But it never got far either 
Way, tor the bornet would be on it again in an 
instant and stop its progress. 

Fecbler aud {серег the spider's efforts became : until 
at last, after one more terrific struggle, as the hornet 
flew off the spider dropped suddenly to the ground, to 
all appearance dead. 

The hornet had conquered. Dut it seemed loth to 
leave its conquered foe. For, atter flying off some 
twenty or thirty yards, iv would time after time return 
to the scene of the encounter and sting and bite and 
hug its unfortunate victim. 

In fact, its vindictiveness was so sickening that at 
last I felt compelled to put a stop to it. 

On examining the spider I found it quite dead, and 
lying in a little pool of blood, its head having ap- 
parently been damaged the most. The hornet escaped, 
and to all appearance little the worse for the fray. 

So ended one out of the numberless fierce battles that 
are being daily waged around us iu the insect aud 
animal worid. 
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Problem No. 630. 
Bv P. H. WILLIAMS. 
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WHITK. | 6 -- 1-10 pieces. 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


The author of this problem refers in his 
book to the following beautiful two- 
mover by the late G. E. Barbier: White, 
K—Q R sq.; Q—K R 5; B—K R 3; Kts— 
Q Kt 3 and Q 5; Ps—K 2 and 4. Black, 
K—Q 8; P—Q B 6. Equally beautiful is 
the next two-mover by the same composer : 
White, K—K Kt 6; Q—Q R 5; R-KR4; 
B—Q R sq.; Kts—Q Kt 2and Q B 8; 
P—K 2. Black, K—Q 5; Kt—K 5. These 
аге built up with only nine pieces, but in 
most two-ers we see from ten to twenty 
pieces. Sometimes only half а dozen pieces 
suffice to show pretty combinations like this 
two-er by A. Steif: White, K—Q 4; Q— 
Q R sq.; B—Q 8. Black, К-К 3; B— 
K B2; P—Q2. A Kt can do as well as the 
B if it be placed on Q 5, and the Q on Q 3. 
The three Black pieces remain as before. 

Lately have appeared some more fine 


three-movers by W. A. Shinkman, of sii; 
the following are noteworthy : 

White, K—K 4; Q—Q Kt 5; B—QR; 
Black, K—Q B sq. White, K—K В > 
Q—K 4; P—K R 4. Black, K— K R 
P—K R 2. 

Equally fine are the following three. ers: 

Ву О. Würzburg. White, K—K Kt s: 
Q—Q Bsy.; PK R5. Black, K—K R3: 
B—K B3; Ps—K Kt 2 and 4. 

By S. Magner. White. КК Kt s. 
Q—K 6; B—K 2; Kt—Q R 4; P-K. 
Black, K—K 5; Ps—Q B 3 and K 6. 

Ву J. Juchly. White, K—K B 6; R 
K 5; B—Q Kt 4: КК Kt 3: p; 
Q Kt 3, K B 4 and 5. Black, K—Q 5. 
Kts—K B7 and K R 6; Ps—Q B2, Q 6, anc 
K B 6. 

By J. Kohtz and C. Kockelkorn. Whit. 
K—K B 7; Rs—K 2 and K Kt 7; kt- 
Q B 5; Ps—Q B 3 and K Kt 3. Blac 
K—K B 4: Kt—Q 4. The moves of tt 
Black Kt produce five striking variations 
Also the next by them has an unusual fr 
move White, К-К B 4; Q—Q B4: 
B—K 8; Kts—Q B sq. апа Q 5; Ps—Q R3, 
Q Kt 5 and Q2. Black, K—K 3; Kt- 
Q B 4 ; Ps—Q 3, Q 6, and K B 4. 


t 
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Solution of No. 629. —1, P—Q 5, B_K3 
(ora/2, Q—R 3 ch., P—B 4. 3, Px Pn 
passing, mate; ог if the K had moved. tl: 
mate would be with the Kt or B. (a) k- 
K 4. 2, Q—R 2 ch., K—Q5. 3, Kt D. 
mate. (b K—K 2. 2, Kt—B 5 ch., K- 
К sq. 3, Kt—B 6, mate. (c) Bx P. 9, R: 
B ch., K moves. 3, Q—Q 7, mate. (d) P— 
B4. 2, Kt—B 5 ch., and 3, Kt or B mate 
(e) КЕК 3. 2, Ktx B ch., and 3, Ox R. 
mate. (f) Kt—K 2. 2, Ktx B or Q—R: 
ch.. etc. 

The other eight problems are solved thu:: 

1, P—B 7, and 2, P=Q, mate. The Blac: 
K has a territory of thirteen squares (. 
18, 98, 47, ет, [1, 017, 46, еб, c5, e5. fd. j. 
and can also have 94 if the White K is c 
g2, and White and Black Ps on h4 and ç6. 

1, R—K 4 ch., and mate in eight place 

1, Q—Kt 4 ch., and 2, Px P, mate. 

l, Rx B PxR. 2, R—K B 5, etc. 

1, Qx B, PR. 2, Px B-Kt, etc. 

К Kt—K 5. 2, P—B 3. 3. Kt- 
Q B 4 ch. 

1, R—K B sq., Px В. 2, Kt—B 3. 

1, K—K 2, P—B 8= Q ch. 2, K—K3 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. | 
D. PiRNIE (7) (Scarborough).—You may favour =: 
with those problems, and mark them with t 
periodicals, dates, etc. So many problems i 
published now, that it is difficult to oba 
collection of the best, 
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IN AN ANCIENT ROOM. 


By Tuomas Hay, M. A. 


I sAT behind a window-pane 
Of prehisto. іс glass, 

Which twisted up and double? down 
The things that chanced to pass. 


There seemed to be a burning mount 
Rjecting clouds of dust, 

"T was just a little mctor-car 
That happened to have bust.“ 


I thought I saw the clergyman— 
The stateliest of mcn ; 

I peeped around and saw it was 
A cochin-china hen. 


A dominie came past and he 
Was reading from a book ; 
But when I looked aguin it was 

My Aunt Efiza's cook. 


There loomed а storm-cloud in 10е ey 
Like thurder from the hills : 

It uns a small alvertisement 
For antibl iou: p Га, 


An awful sight appeared, 'twas like 
A villain on the stage: 

On second looks it chanced to be 
A baby in a rage. 


A Chinese god went sailing by— 
I clutched the carvinz-knife ; 
But somewhat farther on it bore 

The image of my wife. 


I saw more sights than you can see 
In half a dozen Zoos ; 

I sit behind that window-pane 

When troubled by the “ blues.” 


———99079109—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE RAREST BRITISH STAMP. 


THAT very scarce stamp, the 2d. “ Post Office” 
Mauritius, which was sold at auction the other day for 
i,45ul., is not, as many people suppose, tlie rarest in tlie 
werld. The scarcest stamp of all is the le. British 
uuiana of 1856. Of this absolutely only one specimen 
is known to exist, and of that one specimen Mons. le 
Renotiére von Ferrary, of Paris, is tlie possessor, 
Many of our own British postage-stamps approach 
these great rarities in point of value. In anew shilling 
year-book for philatelists. The Stamp Collectors’ 
Annual,” just published (Nissen & Со.), the highest. 
value given is for the II. of 1882 with the anchor 
watermark, which is priced at 1607. for an unused 
specimen. High figures аге also quoted for manv 
other scarce British issues, such as the 2d. blue of 
1857 (35/.) and the 6d. stamp of 1870 (80/.). 


+ 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


THE latest news of the Swedish antarctic expedition 
led by Dr. Otto Nordenskjóld, nephew of the discoverer 
of the North-West Passage, is very interesting reading. 
Dr. Nordenskjéld started from Falmouth in the 
Swedish steam yucht, Antarctic, on October 27, 1901, 
aud expected to be home at the beginning of the 
present year. He was to look after the geographi- 
cal and geological work himself, and the other 
scientific members of his staff were Dr. A. Ohlin and Mr. 
K. Anderson, zoologists ; Mr. C. Skottsberz, botanist ; 
Dr. G. Bodman, magnetician and hydrozrapher ; Dr. 
E. Ekelöf, medical officer and bacteriologist: and 
Lieutenant Duse of the 4th Iegiment of Swedish 
Artillery, cartographer. 

The Antarctic met with difficulties from the very 
first. In December 1902 she had reached the north- 
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east corner of Louis Philippe Island, where Dr. 
Nordenskjöld, Lieutenant Anderson, and two sailors 
were left ut Mount Bransfield, which was to be the 
rendezvous of the whole expedition. The Antarctic 
meantime made her way to the east of Joinville 
Island and entered Ercbus and Terror Bay. The 
vessel soon found herself on a mass of impenetrable 
ice, and on February 12 she sank with the Swedish 
colours flying. 

Meantime the men, and as many of their belongings 
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made а journey with two sledg»s and five dogs in a 
south-westerly direction. Travelling by way of King 
Oscar Land, a latitude of 66 deg. was reached, the 
longitude being 62 deg. w«st. The party returned to 
Snow Hill at tlie beziuniug of November, after having 
made a journey of more than 400 miles. 

His companions on Paulet Island sent n small 
party to the rendezvous at Mount Bransfield, which 
they reached just as Dr. Nordenskjöld was about to 
leave it. 


The “ Antarctic," which Sank beneath the Ice. 
The Swedish flag was hoisted just before the vessel sank, and was the last thing seen as she disappeared. 


and records as possible, were placed on the pack ice 
and ultimately carried (during sixte:n days) to a 
small volcanic island called Paulet, which was known 
to be ricli in seals and penguins. Three boats were 
taken, used as sledges and pulled by the party, to 
carry the outfit. The advance was very difficult and 
many things were lost. 

Meantime, on September 29, 1902, Dr. Nordenskjóld, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Sobral and one sailor, 
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OH, WHAT AN UNCLE! 


“I have been thinking, Reginald, before you go back to school I should like 
› give you "— 
REGINALD (joyfully expectant of at least half a sovereign) : “ Yes, Uncle "— 


In November Dr. Nordenskjöld was rescued by the 
Argentine steamer Uruguay, which started on a 
search for the other members of the expedit jon, who 
were ultimately found on Paulet Island. The voyagers 
were landed at Santa Cruz on November 22, having 
picked up the collections at Mount Bransfield. Dr. 
Nordenskjöld has come home with a great mass of 
informatiou which neces-itates some reconsideration 
of our knowledge of tlie antarctic. 
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J. PRITCHARD —Y ou can obtain full-size blue prints 
of the working drawings of submarine boat from 
Messrs. Jackson & Co., 363 High Street, Brentford, at 
3s. the set. 


A. P. (West Ealing).—Get the “ Boy's Own Reciter." 
A second edition is just ready. Of any bookseller' 
price 2s. 6d. 


E. G. P. (Canterbury).—1. If you will let us know 
precisely what back parts you require, we will let 
you know whether our publisber can supply them. 
2. Stamps will continue to receive attention from 
time to time. 3. Yes; you may copy the pi: tures for 
stuly purposes, but not for sale, as the latter would 
be an infringement of valuable copyrights. 


SLEEP, etc. (Dental).—1. Eight hours for a boy, seven for 
a шап, nl ten fora sow. 2. Good mixed diet, Char- 
coal touth-powder. 3. No; it will do no harm. Like: 
wise, it will do no good, 


D. C.—The book is only worth a shilling or two. The 
crown piece is worth its face value. 


Tux Nose (Oentaur).—You are suffering from ozieua 
and cannot treat yourself. For debility take both 
virol and phosferine; the former for four months, 
the latter tor three weeks. 


Тнк Tun AGAIN (Troubled).—Please yourself Your 
father isn't а doctor, or he would hardly advise you 
ав he does. 


SoLDIER.—You are not eligible asa recruit if you wear 
spectacles Did you ever see a private soldier wear- 
ing spectacles ? 

LITTLE Ticd.—There could not possibly be a British 
coin with “George the Great” on it. The other is 
Hungarian. 

B. G.—Buy а copy of “ Nature” at the railway book- 
stall and select from the adverti-ers. 


A. &.—Viscount Wolseley was born on June 4, 1833. 


ENTuUslART.—The article on building the Lively was 
on page 519 of our eighteenth volume, long since 
out of priut with us. 


Frvit-Grower.—Inquire of the High Commissioner 
for Canada, Victoria Street, Westminster. 


«Т, H. DAKIN.—Go on with the Pitman. It will come 
easier after more experience. 


LIBERIA. Get The Sea," price one shilling, pub- 
lished at the” Shipping Gazette " Office, Gracechurch 


Street, E.C. 


E. Wakkronp.—1. * Indocr Games” is out of print in 
all forms. 2. The idea is impracticable. The priu- 
cip:e is that of the man lifting himself up by his 
trouser-straps. Do not waste your money on it. 


T. R. J. M.— It might cot you a couple of pounds, but 
it is impossible to say. The best plan is to look in a 
Dundee or Edinburgh directory and write for price 
lists to two or three firms whom you wil fiud 
classificd under the trades division. The only place 
in Loudon where we have seen such second-hand 
instruments is Bedford's, the engineering modellers 
in Shaftesbury Avenue, but it is such a long way 
from you. 


A. ELECTRICIAN.—Your letter shows the unwisdom of 
attempting practical work in entire ignorance of the 
theory. Get some elemeutary book on electricity, 


A. E. G.—Some printing machines co: t 8,000]. or more 


It all depeuda on what you mean. Let us know the 
sort of thing you want and we will do our best to 
help you, We may have had an article on the 
subject. 


H. Pracock.—1. Do not know. 9. Ordinary clothes- 
line or fash-line would stand such a strain, 3. A 
Winchester repeating-rife costs six pounds or more. 
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BAD Habits (To several).—Refer back. 


A NEW FOREIGN READER.—]. The particulars are 
obtainuble on application to the Secretary of the 
Admiralty, W hiteliall, s.w., but the essential inforna- 
tiou is given in the Quarterly Navy List, price three 
shillings, published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Printer Street, New Street Square. There are 
no " Universities " for such studies, 2. We have had 
articles, but they are out of print. 3. Sce our article 
on the hot-air engine. 4. There are so many uni- 
forms in each army that the plate would have to 
include hundreds of figures | 


C R. Dannv.—1. You must choose for yourself among 
our advertisers, 2. Get a shilling manual on photo- 
graphy. 3. It may be worth while as practice, 
though your chance of making money may at 
present be remote. 


T. W. F.~Give up the idea. Without a private 
iucome you would be in a false position iu any 
branch of the service. Particulars are obtainable on 
written application to the Secretary of State for war, 
but before you take any further step get the “ Report 
of the Committee to inquire into the Nature of the 
Expenses incurred by Officers of the Army and to 
Suggest Measures for bringing Commissions within 
reach of Men of Moderate Means" It costs foar- 
pence-halfpeuny, and is obtainable post free for 
sixpence from E. Ponsonby, 116 Grafton Strect, 
Dublin, as well as from Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
Priuter Street, New Street Square, Е.С, 


J.H. WeoobBRIDUüE and R. WaATTS.—We never give 
values, but always advise readers to refer to one of 
the dealers’ catalogues, which are now so cheap and 
comp'ete. Sce our advertisement pages. 
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Book ох Ra nnus (I. A. D.)—Mr. Upoott Gil 
Exchange Buildings, Drury Lane, London, He has 
books ou all fancies and fads under the sun. 


VARIOUS (Anxious).—Developers : awful rot asa rale 
If you haven't got a good skeleton and good health, 
all the developers in the world won't make you 
strong, but thousands are injured thereby. Star 
the tub now. Live all you can in the open air. nigh! 
and day. Walk and cycle both. The Doctor саш! 
answer boys by post. 


CARAVAN (P. M.).—Advertise іп Exchange арі 
Mart.” Why not build your own, or, rather, get а man 
in your town todo so? A caravan like that of pr. 
Gordon Stables would cost a guinen a day for bir 
alone, without horses. But a far smaller one for ox 
horse and drive yourself, feeding only on osts АП 
chaff, is the thing for you. 


OcKsHUN.—Yes ; the Auctioneers’ Institute of the 
United Kingdom, 57 and 58 Chancery Lane, EC: 
Seerctary, Charles Harris. Write for particulars 


Doc Dirty (F. C.).—Point out his fault, but gently. 
and turn him out of doors. Needs care and patience 


E. W. REED and StiMow.—There is no gold in aU 
year’s copper coinage. It is impossible that there 
could be any. The Mint is built round a large quai 
rangle, and the gold department is on cn? side 
the copper department on the other. The rumou 
could only have been started by some one ignorant 
of the whole coining process. 


С. W. SivanT.—Tlere are in the Bible 66 Dose 
1,189 chapters, 31,173 verses, 173,692 words, aP 
3,567,180 letters, In Yorkshire there are > 88°, 
acres, that is nearly 6,067 square miles. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


(Ji ust rated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XII.—WATCHING A GREAT SEA 
FIGHT. 


(ne, leaving the brig in Fraser’s charge, 

climbed with Litton to the foretopsail 
yardarm. He sat on the yard, glass in hand, 
with one arm thrown round the mast ; Litton, 
more eager, stood on the yard itself, holding 
by a stay, feet and body restless with excite- 
ment. The two slowly converging lines of 
the great fleets lay clear beneath them. 

The day had dawned black and hazy ; the 
sea was flecked with huge masses of drifting 
fog, that now hid, and now revealed, the 
moving fleets. The Spanish ships seen 
through the haze bulked like giants. On 
the deck of the brig itself discipline was, in 
the excitement of the scene, relaxed. Some 
of the Jacks had climbed into the rigging, 
others clustered on the bowsprit, some were 
perched оп the yards. Lying within the 
narrowing lines of the great fleets, with their 
towering canvas, their stately hulls, their 
tiers of guns, the Hirondelle seemed a toy. 

For bulk, stateliness, and general majesty 
of appearance the Spaniards completely over- 
shadowed the British. They were twenty- 
seven line-of-battle ships to fifteen, two of 
them three-deckers. The flagship. the San- 


tissima Trinidad, of four decks—the biggest 
above Из 


fighting ship afloat—towered 
sister-ships, a floating castle. They had 
the wind on their beam, and their tall 


masts, with bellying, wide-spread canvas, 
and flutter of innumerable flags, gave them 
a look of aérial vastness. The British were 
smaller ships; they flew no colours ; they 
were in fighting rig, with topmasts struck, 
and lying close to the wind. They seemed 
small and drab- coloured compared with 
their enemy. But one fleet was the perfect 
expression of disciplined order ; the other of 
picturesque but sprawling disorder. The 
British ships moved in two compact lines, 
with measured intervals, and an aspect of © 
ordered strength—strength governed by а 
single will. The other fleet represen’ 
mere picturesque confusion ; а. confusion 
none the less fatal because it was picturesque. 
The Spaniards, in brief, were ^ mob—a mob 
of giants, it is true, but still only a mob. 

On the forecastle and in the rigging of the 
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Hirondelle the Jacks were picking out the 
ships and discussing them with rongh, but 
shrewd and practical, comments. The San- 
tissima Trinidad, with its four decks and 
mighty stem—a floating Titan in white and 
scarlet—was eagerly scanned. But with 
even keener interest the British ships were 
noted and discussed. 

There's the Cullodes leading," said one 
sea-veteran. '' Let Jack Troubridge get to 
work on those lumping Spaniards, and he 
will make a pretty average of them." 

And yonders the old Victory,” cried 


Peters ‘‘ Га like to be in her starboard 
battery, boys! Won't the guns talk there 
to-day ! 


Many of the Jacks were gravely calculat- 
ing the exact value of the guns each Spaniard 
carried when captured and translated into 
head-money warrants. From this point of 
view the Santissima Trinidad, with ita 130 
guns, was regarded with much favour—of a 
proprietary sort. In one group the sailors 
had come almost to blows over the question 
whether the Culloden or the Captain could 
reduce the Spanish flagship to chips in the 
shortest space of time—the Captain, it may 
be mentioned, being about half the size of 
the great Spaniard! That either of the 
British ship3 named could perform this feat 
these simple-minded tars took as a matter of 
course ; it was only a question of which could 
do it with the greater expedition! Once of 
the Spaniards had her topmast gone; and 
this was accepted with much relish as a 
proof of Spanish seamanship—or of its non- 
existence. 

Gaunt, from his perch high on the brig's 
foremast, was watching the great panorama 
of the coming fight with other and graver 
eyes. The long, scattered line of Spanish 
ships at one point was broken; there was a 
рар, growing every moment wider, betwixt 
a cluster of six great ships leading and the 
rest of the line. That widening gap inight 
easily be turned into a mortal wound. Did 
Sir John Jervis see it ? Did he understand 
the great chance it offered ? Just then a 
flutter of signals at the masthead of the 
Victory caught all eyes. The admiral was 
“talking ’’ to his fleet; and all voices in the 
brig were hushed, while the men watched to 
see what new evolution was ordered. It was 
a mighty game of chess on which they looked, 
with line-of-battle ships for pawns and 
knighta, and one of the players was about 
to ‘* move." 

The move" came quickly. As though 
under the impulse of a single will, the two 
British lines melted into one, and the fifteen 
ships—like the shaft of a spear, with the 
Culloden for thrusting-point—were driving 
straight at the gap on which Gaunt was 
staring with eager eyes. Even the sailors 
understood the movement. 

Well done, old Jarvey ! " cried Johnson, 
from the main rigging. Just then the Vic- 
tory hoisted its colours and every ship 
folowed its example. A tiny flame of 
colour ran from masthead to masthead 
through the British fleet. It had the effect 
of a challenging gesture proud and gallant ; 
and at the sight an involuntary and un- 
rebuked cheer ran along the brig's deck. 
** Hurrah !" shouted the men from the yard- 
arm. 

Gaunt, meanwhile, was watching the scene 
with compressed lips and eager eves. The 
Spaniards plainly saw the peril of that wide 
gap in their line. The ships to leeward went 
about and tried to beat up to rejoin their 
admiral; the ships to windward shook out 
frosh canvas. The fatal gap was narrowing ! 

The course of the Culloden, that led the 
British line, took it right across the bowsprit 
of the leading Spaniard in the main body 
coming down from the windward. The two 
ships were fast nearing each other. Which 
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would vield, Spaniard or Briton? Litton, 
on the topsail yard, danced with anxiety as 
the two great sea-gladiators neared each 
other; the seamen on the bowsprit and in 
the main rigging of the brig fell curiously 
silent. The tirst blow of the battle was 
about to be struck. As they watched, with 
fixed and breathless interest, suddenly jets 
of white smoke ran along the whole length 
of the Culloden, and the smoke was pricked 
with spear-points of flame. Its starboard 
batteries were speaking to deadly purpose; 
and the Spaniard, in much hurry and con- 
fusion. and with a hasty splutter of answer- 
ing guns, fell off before the wind. 

That's one on the nose for Jack Spani- 
агі!” roared Peters exultantly. 

But three line-of. battle ships and a two- 
decker had crossed the bows of the Culloden 
and joined the dismembered fragment of the 
Spanish fleet to leeward. This, of course, 
only made the situation worse foc the Spani- 
ards; the division of their fleet was more 
complete. The two-decker, with all sail 
set. bore right away, and soon its topsails 
alone were visible. Its departure was hailed 
with groans from the rigging and bowsprit of 
the brig; the vanishing Spanish two-decker 
was classed regretfully as so much property 
unfairly intercepted while on its way to 
British pockets ! 

It was just past noon; the British ships 
were by this time stretched out in a single 
line like so many beads on а thread—ea:h 
head a line-of-battle ship—across the track 
of the main body of the Spanish fleet. A 
little cluster of black balls now ran up to the 
masthead of the Victory, and, almost before 
they broke into signal flags, the Culloden 
tacked, closing on the mass of the Spaniards 
to windward. Every British ship in turn, 
as it reached the same point, followed the 
lead of the Culloden, and, like it, bore up to 
close with the enemy. The movement had 
a certain ordered stateliness about it which 
delighted the watchers on the Hirondelle. 
Sir John was closing on his enemy. One- 
third of the Spanish fleet was to leeward, and 
practically out of the fight ; the rest was, 80 
to speak, betwixt the closing blades of a pair 
of scissors. 

But presently these tarry critics discovered 
a fatal detect in the evolution. It was too 
slow for their impatience! The British 
ships were apparently circling round the 
Spaniards, in place of taking the shortest 
road to them. Instead of tacking °“ in auc- 
cession," why did not the British ships tack 
simultaneously ? Or, as Litton put it, with 
irreverent impatience, &ddressing his remark 
to the landscape at large 

Why doesn't old Jack close on the 

eggars at once!” 

Just at that moment the Spanish ships cut 
off to leeward made a gallant attempt to re- 
join their admiral. A stately three-decker, 
the Principe d' Asturias,boreuptocut through 
the British line just ahead of the Victory. 

„Well, I'm blessed," said Peters, as he 
realised what was being done. What 
cheek ! Wait till the old Victory speaks! 
The lads in the port batteries are squinting 
along their guns just now.” 

Silence fell on the watching tars as the 
Spaniard neared the moving British linc. 
The Victory hove-to with cool stateliness, as 
if to wait for its huge antagonist; the Prin- 
cipe d' Asturias did the same, her quarter 
swinging on to the JVictory'à broadside. 
Suddenly the Victory's guns flashed, a ribbon 
of red flame ran along its white length ; а 
hail of iron swept over the Spanish ship ; and 
with shattered bulwarks and torn canvas she 
reeled to leeward. 

* Well done, the old Victory /” shouted а 
dozcn voices from the brig's bowsprit. 

" Yes," said Gaunt, but one plucky 
Spaniard is through the line." 


It was true; one Spanish ship held on het 
course pluck:ly, and, veiled by the smoke. 
got across the British line and rejoined her 
admiral. 

The main body of the Spanish ships hal 
thus been headed off, and was now running 
almost before the wind, parallel with the 
rear of the British line, but in the opposite 
direction. The head of the British line, to 
put it briefly, was doubling on the Spanish 
tail; and Litton was fairly dancing with ex- 
citement as he watched the leading British 
ships—the Culloden, the Blenheim, the Prince 
George—smiting with furious broadsides the 
Spanish rear. But Gaunt’s еуез were fixed 
with a look of stern intentness on the rear ot 
the British line. It was still moving south 
to the point where the C Moden had tack«d, 
while the main body of the Spanish shipe, 2 
tumnituous mass, was running north. This 
double movement must soon disentangle the 
two fleets ; the Spanish van would presently 
have the sea clear to starboard, and could 
then run down easterly, with the wind on 
their quarter, and join the other Spanish 
ships to leeward ; and this move might ме] 
change the whole aspect of the fight. 

Gaunt watched eagerly for the s:gnal from 
the Victory which would show that the 
admiral saw the danger, and was takinz 
some steps to meet it. But no signal came! 
Clouds of fog and smoke were blowinz 
thickly over the flagship ; and the landscape 
of the fight was hidden. But the Snaniar:s 
by this time plainly saw their chance. They 
were seizing it! They fell off before the wind 
and through the mist and smoke could he 
seen on their new course. In a very brie: 
space of time they would be past the rear 
of the British line, and their Junction with 
the lee division would be tóm pete. 

Litton had ceased to shout excited com- 
ments on the performances of the Сині, 
and was looking with wondering еуез on the 
changed aspect the battle wore. How did it 
come to pass that the dismembered section: 
of the Spanish fleet were on the point «t 
union, and the British fleet was about to te 
left ** in the air" ? Even the Jacks below 
had fallen into puzzled silence as they stare: 
at the spectacle. 

And then a murmurran through the silence. 
Something was happening! No signal tlut- 
tered from the Rr of the Victory syllablinz 
some order ; but the third ship in the Britisa 
rear, with a commodore's flag at the fore, 
suddenly fell out of the line. 1% wore. 
rounded the ship immediately in its rear, 
and, running across the bows of the last 
British ship, bore up straight in the path ot 
the oncoming mass of the enemy's ships. 

* That's the Captain!" cried Johnson. 
with & curious strain of excitement in hi- 
northern burr, '' and, lads, Nelson is going 
to stop the Spaniards ! " 

The Captain was the smallest seventy-four 
in the fleet. She looked almost insignificant 
when compared with the great ships, with 
their high stems and towering piles ct 
canvas, against which she was pitting her- 
self. It was a dwarf setting itself in the 
path against the rush of a crowd of giants 
The mighty bulk о: the Santissima Trynidad 
led the Spanish van; close behind her canw 
a group of three-deckers. How the men in 
the rigging and on the bowsprit of the Hiros- 
delle watched the meeting of those ill. 
matched opposites! It was a fight. a 
Johnson—who, by right of his Scottish train- 
ing, knew his Bible—said afterwards, " be- 
twixt one wee David and half a dozen bui:«- 
ing Spanish Goliaths.“ Litton on the var 
arm beside his grimly silent commande: 
was half-mad with excitement. ** Oh, th: 
little Captain /" he kept repeating. 

The dogged little Captain, on her part. їе. 
off as the Spaniards came up, so as to brin: 
her-whole-broadside to bear. Then a im: 
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vh br, Of dancing fl i 
ttg g flame-point3 ran along h h 
"wies, length. She was firing v g her whole attended by the deep and d 
і g venomouslv into t! : | deep and dreadful volume sed i . 
Mt is, Spanish four-decker r Again 5 ot broadsides, until she had reached the San- ied em ) E 
sain, gain, tissima Trinidad herself, and plunged into a but шош bo Le dod 5 ' 
: g Aty and wrath ran a 


d. an 9 those pulses of smoke and fire fierce duel with her 
. g her sides; Never was fire more Sh : thread of pride. 
swift, dead Hurrah f ld » l 
зарур Swift. deadly, and sustained. It was too hot shouting i or old Coll," Peters was Well, they h 't be i 
пі war for the Spaniards! The great ship leadi shouting in ecstasy. said Е The t been firing salutes,” 
ette hauled up sulkily on her larboard is K peer There comes the P/enheim," cried Litton torn t is E MD 
, : ; рк ck, and with delight; „ o rags ; there will be a pretty wipi 
tj, Commenced to bellow angrily in return; but up aft es and the Culloden is coming ир on her main deck." ane Oa 
xe А 1 2 * , ipa i 1 A N , А Е 
A . ш теи was а cheek to the whole ат eginning to smash the Spaniards * But she stopped the Spaniards, boys ! 
Namr 0 18 * : 1 1 . ML N et , 81 
VET 2р | 1 van The little Captain had stopped ер | She stopped the Spaniards!” said another 
m of th „ Che bowsprit and rigging The centre of the str if 5 
P 15 - RT » . Я me $ 5 rug 2 аз is s $ Эһ . 
i ие the 1 е Е Mr vocal once more as smoke, within which s c e h e sorely wounded Captain was grinding 
1. EC ' с . + c - 8 p 1 . - 
те 1 * Well done the: Captain! Oh ships tore and shattered each other. Their AC GE т. % de kor 
2907 done. little опе!” plain ; , well broadsides rolled over the sea and flung their could be nae 15 5 үү | 5 5 
. СИРЕ iron echoes up to the sky, ti Я arks ашар igh Bul: 
itt Look, look !" cried one excited voice. seemed to be filled Roe UE Ж cat "m ОЕ 
акеп. Each great They аге boarding !” yelled a sailor from 
the Hirondelle s bowsprit, '' They are board- 
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„„ „ the little one is knocki i i i 
> Spaniard.” ing out the big Р e it Vau cae its giant voice to 
oy LV 5 зе tumult. Beneath that murky firma- ing!” 
F r giants of 112 guns ment a thousand great guns were discoursing Then th | i i 
“х f Into the fight, and were thundering with iron lips and red tong f the тш е ун s WARS we 
pny : from either side on the British ship. At each other. The sky йа ре ee VC 
.„„ у one moment five great Spaniards were hake ling- boa J e 
) PLIN. i ; shaken sounding-board ; and the broadsides the quarterdeck of the Spani i 
cam ерут roadsides on her. She vanished w thick : i Е pd MA 
1 grew thicker, deeper, and more furious as angry puffs of pistol ke ; 
ee ell of smoke and flame, and a groan ship after ship drifted i 1 \ ee e ——̃ 
mM M IRI | пр after ship« rifted into thesmoke. Some the joy of it—the great yellow flag of Spai 
| 5 i 05 of the Hirondelle as she of the brig’s crew had heard the sound of fluttered down ; D de 
5 . х ii Ж o 5 on battle before — Rodnexy's great battle of the For a moment the crew of the Hirondelle 
\ ury and grief. Peters had Saints, or the First of June, under Howe— watched that vanishing patch of colour with 


flung hi: i ileek i : i 
g his tarpaulin on the deck with mere but never one in which the fighting was so almost incredulous eyes; then they broke 
concentrated to a single point, or of which into a fury of cheers. Again and yet again 


dd and was discharging а crescendo of ex- 
Ege qus Dans T , . a man of greater self. the tumult was so deep and terrible. All the shouts went up. 
b^ oves 0 2 ` E е the sight 175 Vp voices on the brig were silenced ; men could * Stop, lads!" cried Johnson “Tm 
Уч ye3. iat ring of giants must batter the only watch and liste . " : . 
pros ; iud E age à d listen. blessed if they are not goin 
[ре 8 V to chips. Eh, but the little Presently the broadsides grew fewer; the next ship, 4 See, 1 о 
ы ES oo hard a nut for Spanish teeth to smoke began to lift, and one great ship after Gallant lads! Oh! well done the Captain /” 
Ps um ," ne cried, as though to reassure him- another drifted into sight. "The fight rolled Yes ; up the second great three-decker the 
(as ET] | "DS away to the east, with roar of guns and boarders were climbing, and in a space of 
ie here comes Collingwood," said Gaunt masses of eddying smoke. Аз the scene time incredibly brief its flag in turn fluttered 
udi n 35 with a deep sigh of relief: and the cleared the watchers on the Hirondelle saw a sullenlv down. The men on the brig were 
У 10 ent, moving steadily through smoke cluster of ships. all more or less wrecked, solemnly shaking hands with each other at 
anl fire, and conned with the coolest and lying side by side. That to port was instantly the sight. Some were dancing ; a dozen tar- 
paulins were drifting astern, flung there in à 


5 " most per fect seamanship, passed along the recognised by its black and yellow sides ; it 
et Шаш. interva! betwixt the much-battered was the Captain ; and Litton on the topsail- marine gladness which could find no other 
СА Captain and thc zreat Spaniard on her port yard fairly groaned as he realised the condi- expression; one delighted Jack was solemnly 
E siue. From the brig only her topmast could tion of the gallant little ship. Her foretop- executing a hornpipe on the forecastle all to 
himself. On his yardarm, Litton, who had 


na Ha 3 « = : - * . ae 
be seen above the smoke; but there came in mast was gone, her sails were in rags, her jibs 
had vanished, her bulwarks were jagged and somehow become voiceless, was furtively 

dashing strange moisture from his eyes. He 


"=" moment the sound of a broadside so con- 
"¥  centrated and fierce that ita blast of dreadiul gapped, her shrouds were а tangle of ropes' 
D " sound ууз neard above all the tumult of the ends. The two great Spaniards beside her was only a boy : pride and gladness, and the 
dne fight. It vas Collingwood opening on the were sadly mauled ; but the Captain was a whole strangling excitement of the scene, had 
„ nearest. Sp niard. Then the topmasts of теге wreck, so dire was the mischief those set him weeping ! 

the Excelle $ could be seen still moving on, dreadful minutes had wrought. The distress ( To be continued.) 
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whose waters were as limpid and unrufflec 
diately following the 


zh HE men were delighted at the oppor- in which case Milco would have stayed also, 7 0 d 
tunity of a visit to the coast, the three and perhaps Billy Peters. My concern was аз In the. avr Hn e : 
culprits no less than the otherthree. Pascoe, chiefly for Tecalco. There was the vague storm. which had n s e 

^7 Hal, end myself went, with both Qualoc and nameless dread that Tetzemaxtli might doom. We took 5 "s бш з 
.* and Milco in attendance. Cacama joined us. return and snatch her from me. She did nob the caves, and waite eI m dur ‘of the 
*  gupported by a dozen Acolhuans, carefully share this dread. and smiled at me when I In the grey dawn, as 1 ca 2 enl and 
SE selected, well armed with their native mentioned it. She said she was perfectly cave and looked | 18 th reef where the 
wae weapons, and eager to help in the recovery safe with the paba, and among her own reflective as A mk. I beheld three shadow y 
„and transport of the guns. We left the people, and verily thought that we had Mic e nee 1 ut. and pointing Bere aud 

: 76 -tli r ures mov поп, 

the last of Tetzemaxtli. But I was by no 5 "ere discussing where the 


e recesa by the way Hal and I had entered it. | if thev 

17 The Indians lowered us into the great rift means sure of it, and went away reluctantly, — there, 0 likely to I made my way 

34 that divided the outward face of the cliff and with tne 5 АЗЕ that, come what guna a he i. enen I h ad covered half the 
hi me away more m. 

ht, nothing should keep me à distance, skirting the cove to reach them, 

came up to them, he 


transversely, and, with their farewells echo- mig 
than ten days. Hal hailed me. Аз 1 


ing in our ears, we made our way into the 1 T 
— open and set our course direct for the Four of п vene d n ud uer 
j ү to the coast. Cacama had sent О | 
е assistance three ‘¢ You be generally out with the first, Jan, 
j en e this time. Come along, 


couriers to summon to our 
but we've beat 
n as to the 


const. 
ms ] had some misgiving as to whether it was 1 E: 
quite discreet for so many of us to leave the of the most expert Indian divers. | rid ut We and give us your opinio 
Ф recess, but my fears were overcome by came in while we were encam ped beside the © 2 t «here the Bessie played us that 
3 Ceerma’s confidence, and the assurance Gf hut which Hal and I had built, now а T 5 le trick by ramming her nose 40 
t the paba that he, and those who were with overgrown and half-buried in creepers, ап 80 ш WE dcc amd Hinging us into 
1 are of themselves they went with us over the hill. from the top 10 den у P bel бат. Jan, 1 do say, ог 
кааш ee within € yard or two G the very place where 


of which we had 


him, could take good c 
search of a passing sai 


3 during our brief absence. It would have been 


e more coagenial to me to have stayed behind, 1, and down to the coves 
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we be now astannin’. 
зо?” 

For my face expressed a measure of doubt, 
and Pascoe and Cacama closed in to hear 
what I should sav. 

** [t was nearer the seaward end of the recf, 
Hal, in my opinion. I cannot say for certain. 
Neither of us can. It was pitch dark when 
the crash came. We can only tell by the 
position she was in when we visited the rect 
the next day, and, во far as I can remember, 
Hal, she was farther out than this—twenty 
fathoms farther at the very least." 

The guns' II show," answered Hal, un- 
willing to admit even the shadow of a doubt 
that some of them were still there. You 
may be right, Jan. If only a bit of the 
Bessie had been good enough to stick fast i' 
one o' they crevices, and fix the place beyond 
all questionin', we might ha' sent the divers 
down this very day." 

It was the next day, however—the sixth— 
before the divers really set about their 
perilous task. On the fifth the reef was 
thoroughly examined above high-water mark, 
soundings were taken at or near the place 
where it was supposed the Bessie had gone 
to pieces, and two or three preliminary 
descents were made, There was a consider- 
able swell ; the billows were booming on the 
reef, although, on the inner side, the pool 
was perfectly placid. The divers were 
obliged to plunge well in and turn toward 
the rocks in the deeper and stiller waters, 
scrambling up the rocks to the surface again. 
But these operations on the fifth day re- 
sulted in nothing beyond the reports of the 
men concerning the condition of the bottom, 
which was all firm yellow sand, and the 
nature of the reef, honeycombed with caves, 
and in places almost worn through. 

On the sixth day the divers were kept 
busily employed, under the superintendence 
of Hal and the sailing-master. Cacama en- 
couraged them in their efforts, although as 
yet they had found no trace of the guns. 
Except those who were acting as sentinels, à 
precaution that Cacama never neglected, and 
those engaged in the preparation of the 
meals, for which our appetites were specially 
whetted by the sea air, the rest of the men 
were watching the diving operations with the 
keenest interest. 

I had fully made up my mind to start back 
for the recess on the following day. A pre- 
sentiment of evil haunted m» like the memory 
of an ill dream. I could not shake it off. 
It disturbed my sleep. Like a heavy cloud 
it hung over me, and filled me with fore- 
boding that some grave peril threatened 
Tecalco and the people whom we had left 
behind. I had no desire to break off the 
operations and take the company back with 
me, nor did I wish to pres: my presentiment 
unduly upon the notice of the others, and so 
alarm them without sufficient cause ; but I 
was fully resolved not to be away beyond 
the ten days. When Hal and Cacama knew 
that I intended to return on the morrow, 
guns or no guns, and that it was useless to 
try to dissuade me, they recommended that 
Billy Peters and Nicky Baragwanath should 
accompany me, with two of the Acolhuan 
warriors, and, of course, Milco, who would 
have followed me, true as my own shadow, 
whether or no; and so it was arranged. In 
case anything was seriously amiss at the 
recess, and the presence of the company 
urgently needed, Cacama asked me to dis- 
patch one of the couriers, and they would 
return at once. 

Towards evening I crossed the reef, walked 
out in the direction of the seaward end, 
divested myself of my clothing, and plunged 
into the pool. A very refreshing dip it 
proved to be; but, more than that, it led to 

in accidental discovery of what the divers 
aad been searching for all day. Just before 


Eh? Don't'e think 
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I came out of the water I noticed a Jong. 
black, rounded object projecting above the 
bottom, and evidently held fast by some- 
thing almost wholly buried in the sand. It 
did not strike me at the time that it might 
be one of the guns. We had never thought 
of looking for them in the pool My 
curiosity was aroused, and I turned over in 
the water and swam down to examine it. 
I soon saw and felt that it was composed of 
the familiar bronze metal, and that the gun- 
carriage was still attached, and embedded in 
the floor of the sea. More besides Hal and 
me were thrown clear f the vessel on that 
fearful night when the impact came--the 
moorings of the gun must ,1ve broken loose, 
and the force ot the blow must have thrown 
it, carriage and all, clean into the pool. 

Up I came, and, without waiting to dress, 
shouted for Hal. There was a note of 
urgency in my call that brought him with а 
run over the reef, greatly wondering what 
was the matter. 

Hurt, аге 'e ?" he asked, with some 
concern, as he came pufling to mv side. 

** No. Look there!” and I pointed through 
the water. Do you see anything т” 

** Cannot say as I do, my boy. What is 
it?“ 

There!“ said I, prodding at the place 
with my finger. It was as plain to me as a 
pikestaff; but I forgot, in my excitement, 
that Hal had not been down there, and that 
all he could see was an elongated dark line 
wavering jn the waning sunlight at the 
bottom of the pool. There!” 1 repeated 
in а louder tone. 

°“ I see nothing e pt a ruck о weed grow- 
ing out of a bit o' rock that's shoving its 
nose up through the sandy bottom. What's 
come over 'e, Jan? Аге ‘е Ча?” 

A ruck о weed!” said I scornfully. 
A bit o rock shoving its nose up through 
the sandy bottom ! It must be you that's 
daft, Hal. Why, your ruck © weed is one 
o' the guns, and your bit o' rock is the gun- 
carriage buried in the sand." 

" Nay,” answered Hal 
** You be mistaken, Jan." 

* Гуе been down there, Hal, and seen it 
and touched it. It's one o' the guns, I tell 
'e. I wouldn' deceive 'e about a thing like 
that, nor would I call 'e away from the 
divin’ if I were not sartin sure." 

** Praised be the Lord ! said Hal; and he 
began to fling off his garments in nervous 
haste, while the men came hurrying towards 
us to find out what we were talking about 
so earnestly. Before they reached us Hal 
had taken a header into the pool ; we could 
see him turn in the green water. and strike 
downward to the place where the black 
object lay apparentlv undulating as if it were 
a sea-snake and all alive. He crouched upon 
it, and brushed the sand away from its lower 
end ; then he rose, blowing like a grampus 
and shaking the water out of his eyes and 
hair. Four or five strokes brought him to 
the reef, and, as he scrambled up, he said, 
It be one o’ the guns, sure'nough ; the one 
from the starboard side of the fo’c’sle, and 
as good a bit o' metal аз was ever twisted into 
& tube. And the carriage be there, too. 
Hurry up, boys! Call the divers! We 
must have ’n out before sundown.” 

Ropes were got round it, and we hauled 
with all our might, but we failed to move it 
even to the extent of a single inch. The 
darkness fell Still Hal was unwilling to 
leave the completion of the task until the 
morning. Guided by the ropes the divers 
went down and cleared the sand away. We 
hauled again; the white men, to the surprise 
of the Acolhuans, breaking into a melodious 
chant, as if the good, tough oak were under 
them and they were weighing the anchor. 
We started it at last, and it became fairly 
easy work, Up it came, slowly, surely, until 
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it drew clear of the water and rested in a 
crevice of the reef. Higher yet we dragged 
jt, and made it secure ; then, satisfied with 
our success, wet with perspiration, and 
hungry as congers, we returned to the cave. 

That night I dream: that Tecaico was 
standing on the summit cr the outward face 
of the cliff, with outstretched arms and a dis- 
tressed and beseeching look, dumbly implor- 
ing our immediate return to the recess. So 
vivid was the dream that І shouted in my 
sleep to assure her that we would lose no time, 
but start at once to the relief of herself and 
her people, though what the danyz, was, and 
whether i: was imminent, the dream did not 
tell me. The shout awoke me. In an 
instant I was as open-eyed as if it had been 
the middle of the day. The vision had im- 
pressed itself 80 clearly upor my memory 
that I could scarcely velieve it to be a dream. 
It was as if I had actually seen her, and the 
look upon her face had burnt itself into my 
brain. 

I aroused Peters and  Barazwanath, 
although it was yet dark, and tolc them to 
prepare to accompany ше with the least 
possible delay. There was no nced to arouse 
Milco. He was sleeping at my feet, and 
started into wakefulness with my dream. 
ery, rising as I rose, ready to iollow me 
ог to carry out my slightest wis:. 1 asked 
him to inform the Aicohuans ho were to 
go with us that we were to leave before the 
dawn. 

Hallo. Jan! 
Hal sleepily 

“Tm off at once, Hal. Good-bye!” 

“Off!” and Hal sat up and began to rub 
his eyes. Where ? ^ 

" Back to the recess. Tell Cacama. ! 
won't disturb him.” 

“ Don't be a fool, Jan. You've found one 
o’ the guns, and we want 'e to help us to find 
the rest. What for are 'e goin! back, bo), 
eh? And without the guns! ' he added 
reproachfully. “I thought you would ha’ 
changed your mind after the discovery 
yesterday, and never locked tor ’e to go off 
like this There's nothing amiss at the 
recess.” 

That's just it, Hal. There is." 

* What ? " asked Hal, almost fiercely, and 
now as wide awake as I was myself. | 

“I cannot tell 'e; but I'm sure there 1% 
I've had a dream—if it be a dream, for it do 
seem all real to me—and I must go back." | 

„A dream!” laughed Hal. And whats 
a dream? Your mind have been runnin 
on goin’ back ever since we lefi, Jan, and 
you ate a precious heavy supper last night— 
that's where your dream have come from., 

It be no laughing matter to me, Hal, 
said I, in a tone that completely sobere 
him. *''You may fish for the guns аз long 
as you like," although I didn't quite mean 
that; “ but as for me, my duty is in the 
recess beside Tecalco.”’ 

" Do your duty, boy," responded Hal 
seriously. Do your duty. If it be.ike that 
I wouldn't keep 'e from it for a moment. 
And I'd let the guns go to Jericho, and a bit 
further, if I thought I was really needed by 
the little Indian maid, or the ol' man paba, 
for the matter o' that. Say the word now, 
Jan, and I]! go with 'e. ГИ go sure 'noug 
and he sprang up, ready to accompany 
me," 

" Nay, Hal! Lie down again! Get isi 
remainder of the guns if you can, but don 
Stay too long." t 

“ Bother the guns! What do we wan 
with the guns? The muskets are & 
enough for we.” 


You're stirring cozy,’ said 


" Not quite, Hal. We want the dui 
Stay another couple of days. I know Tbe 
have set your mind on the recovery of ." 
guns, and I am not going to drag you aw? ta 
He was persuaded, and yet reluctant 
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part with me. “You'll send a messenger, 
Jan, if there is anything really amias—any- 
thing that rco ‘ıires my help and the help of 
the men ? ” 

Ves. I've promised Cacama.” 

We travelled far that day. We were 
lightly equipped. without baggage, save our 
weapons and t`- aecessary food, the latter in 
very small compass. Three hours after sun- 
set, completely wearied out, w^ sank to rest 
in & forest glade high up among tho hills. 
We slept heavily, all but one maybe, and he 
must have had some sleep, taking the pre- 
caution first, however, to kindle a roaring 
fire, heaped around with fallen timber, and 
in the centre of the glade where there would 
be no risk of the fire catching the trees—a 
precaution doubly needed to keep азау the 
prowling beasts which infested the woods 
and might otherwise have ventured to attack 
us, and to shed its warmth around our 
bodic-. too scantily clothed for exposure to 
the rat air at so great an altitude. 

Twiceduring thenight was I roused, perhaps 
by tho timber as it fell in and crackled and 
sputtered and caused a momentary up-leap 
of the flames. Both times I looked around 
mv drowsily. All my companions ere hard 
asleep except one—Milco. He was awake. 
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I blinked at him, smiled, and dropped off 
again at once. The third time I opened my 
eyes the dawn was breaking. Milco had 
covered my feet with his cotton vest. De- 
nuded of this customary garment, his dark 
body shining like burnished copper against 
the glow of the fire, which had now sunk 
down into a rounded heap of ruddy charcoal, 
he was busily engaged preparing breakfast 
for the company. I sprang up, wondering 
whether the faithful fellow had been awak^ 
all night, bnt he would not own it. He said 
he had slept, and was quite refreshed and 
ready to resume the journey. 

Certainly we were, after partaking of his 
delicious steaming chocolatl and the cakes of 
maize, which he had somehow contrived to 
bake among the hot embers. And if Milco 
had not slept so soundly as we, but had taken 
upon himself for the safety of the rest the 
thankless task of sentinel, he was as active 
as any of us during the remainder of the 
journey, and fresher than most when we 
reached the great rift in the cliff and pre- 
pared to re-enter the recess. 

Ав soon as we came in sight of tho cliff I 
lifted my eyes instinctively as if expecting 
to behold on the summit the form of Tecalco 
in an attitude of appeal. The vision was yet 
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with me; it had remained with теа] through 
the march of yesterday ; and, although I had 
lost it in the dreamless sleep which had fallen 
upon me as the result of excessive fatigue, it 
came back again, as vivid as ever, when I 
awoke and resumed the journey. But the 
summit was quite solitary, both then, when 
I first lifted my eyes teward it, and after- 
wards, as we drew near to the rift. Not a 
sign of life appeared along its edge. T began 
to hope that the vision was simply the crea- 
tion :f my restless brain, and that my pre- 
monitions were baseless—faintly to hope as 
we pressed inward through the rift, now fast 
filling with the shadows of the afternoon, 
when, upon our ears, as we came beneath 
the aperture, there fell the sound of clamour, 
shouts, and blows, the ring of steel, and, 
athwart all the other din, an occasional 
musket crack, subducd bv distance and the 
intervening rock, but plain enough to indi. 
cate that а deadly struggle was going on 
within the recess. 

All my fears surged back with renewed force, 
and in mv excitement and desperation I flung 
myself at the bare face of the rock in а vain 
and almost senseless attempt to scale it, and 
gain the entrance far above our heads. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of he Defeat cf Mr. Wickham,” “ Mortimer's Marrow,” * Mr. Hernes Hallucination,” ete. 


HE most important thing of a moment 
before had now become nothing to me. 
layne was standing Inder the next tree, 
speaking to Mr. Roper of the Grammar 
School. They were both greatly astonished 


when I broke in upon them. 
„ Playne, I must get back to the school. 


Can Phillips play instead of me? Can I go 
now? I must.” 
“Eh?” said Playne. “Go? What on 


earth is the matter? " | 

I have forgotten what I said, but I believe 
he got the impression that I had received 
news, and also that I was ill. Had it been 
impossible to fili my place, he would have 
demanded а full explanation, no doubt ; but 
Philips was there, before his eyes. and he 
knew quite well what Phillips was worth. 
He also knew that there would be very little 
difficulty about using Phillips as my substi- 
tute under the circumstances. | l 
“Well,” he said, “of course, if you're 
bound to go----”’ 

I did not wait for more—not even for the 
end of the sentence. Muttering a hasty, 
„Thanks, very much!" I turned, and 
made my way with all speed to the gate, and 
so out from the field. And that was how I 
played in my first match with the Berrough 
Eleven. 

Iran all the way back through the town 
to the station, and reached it breathless. 
All this was needless, however, for when I 
got there I found that there would be no 
down train for nearly balf кп hour. Then I 
had a little time to think, and to consider 
wnat I was trying to do.» 

Rollinson had never 
that cartoon—that was the thought that 
had so suddenly thrown the cricket match 
into the background. As soon as I had felt 
convinced that Phillips was serious, I had 
come to see, as in one flash, that to me 
Rollinson was still first and everything else 


been the author of 
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CHAPTER XI.— WHAT WALDRON BAD TO SAY. 


second, just as he had been before that 
wretch^d day when all had gone wrong. No; 
Rollinson hadnò done it, and all that miser- 
able business had been some awful mistake— 
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“I can all the way back through the on. 


but I could see that it 

to Coventry by 
out of the school 
d been allowed to 


I did not know how, 
had. He had been sent 
mistake, had been hunted 
by mistake, and at last ha 
stay at home by inistake. 


That was the first thing clear; but, as I 
walked up and do: n that station platform, 
other things followed it. It was Waldron 
who was at the bottom of this affair— 
Waldron. He had set that cartoon upon 
the notice-board. I remembered. now, that it 
was he who had tried to take it down, just 
too late, and had afterwards given it up to 
Mr. Hewett. After that he had somehow 
managed to let Rollinson in for it, and had 
got up all the evidence against him. I re- 
membered his look on the da y of Rollinson's 
leaving, when Playne had taken those two 
notices down from the board; and now I 
seemed to understand it. As soon as we 
were free to play cricket again, he had re- 
membered that the Denster match was on 
the fixture list, and that Phillips was nt 
Denster. Last of all, when I had been 
picked to play, he had thrown down his last 
card by trying to stop me from going. And, 
when he saw his failure, he had said, 
“You're going to Denster. Isn't that enough 
for you? It’s enough for me, anyhow. 
That meant simply, ‘You're going to 
Denster, so I suppose the game is up. 
You'll meet Phillips, and of course he'll tell 

all about it." 

an this was clear enough. My thought 
had been to get home and tell the Heal 
what I had discovered, bu: now I saw some- 
thing else to be done first. I must find 
Waldron, and get him with his nik to the 
wall, and force the truth out of him. What 
I would do after thai remained to be seen. 
Then there was the mystery of this business ; 
the mystery of Rollinson's silence through 
all that had happened. Why hadn’t he told 
me about it at the beginning, on the very first 
morning? Wby hadn't he done so later on, 
when Playne had questioned him, and % nen 
a single word would have put 5 i 
rights? Afterwards, when he found 8 
sent to Coventry, it was just liko him 
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hold his head high and say nothing; but 
before— why hadn't he spoken before ? 

There seemed to be no answer to that 
question. It was still buzzing in my head 
when the train came in, and it was still 
unanswered when it stopped again at Ley- 
bourne. There I sprang out of the carriage 
and hurried away to the school. 

Waldron was hardly likely to be in, for it 
was a half-holiday afternoon; but I had 
decided to try the school first. If I could 
not find him there, I must go down to the 
fields. As it turned out, however, the search 
was a shorter one than I had expected, for, 
as I raced in at the quadrangle gates, I saw 
him coming towards me from the paved 
court that led to the school doors. 

He was alone and walking slowly, with a 
book under his arm. I saw him start when 
he caught sight of me, but he pulled himself 
together at once. In another second we 
were face to face. 

“ You see I'm back," I said, panting. 

“ I see," he answered quietly. 

It was not so easy as I had thought it 
would be. It seemed that he was going to 
brazen it out, and there were few who could 
do a thing like that better than Waldron. I 
went to the point at once. 


"I've seen Phillips," I said. Do you 
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you were as thick as thieves; and all the 
same, you thought that for the sake of a 
beggarly prize he would throw you over. A 
fine chum! So you never asked him straight 
out, but watched and watched, and picked 
up every scrap of evidence that you could get 
hold of. I helped you to some of it, to save 
myself, but you were precious glad to have it. 
Then, like a real chum, you let out his secret, 
so that the place got too hot to hold him, and 
he went away ; and now I suppose you'll try 
to say that I did it all. That won't wash, my 
fine fellow. The one who did it was Rollin- 
son's chum. He was the only one who 
could have done it." 

The fellow who was speaking was not the 
fellow I had known as Waldron. It was one 
who had had something upon his conscience 
for weeks, and who had grown sour and 
bitter and reckless under it. While he 
spoke, he never took his eyes from my face. 
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He was lying on the ground at my feet.” 


know what that means? Апа after I'd seen 
him, I came straight back to find you—you 
wretched cad! Do you own up? " 

He seemed to grow more cool as I grew 
more angry. “Own up?" he said, still 
quietly. ‘Own up to what?” 

I tried to keep myself in hand. That 
cartoon,” I said, “ and that lying after it." 

He gave a kind of smile then—a sullen, 
unpleasant kind of smile. “ Phillips sent the 
cartoon,” he said. “ You seem to know that 
much. I stuck it on the board—and took it 
down again just too late. I also put two or 
three sheets of drawing-paper into a book on 
your bookshelf, because I saw a chance of 
escaping a row. I own up to all that, and to 
nothing else. I never started the idea that 
Rollinson had done it, and I never got him 
to leave the school. I never liked him, mind 
you, but I didn’t do that. It was another 
fellow.” 

" What? Who?" I asked, bewildered. 

“Who? You!” 

He laughed again. It was a wretched, 
hopeless laugh. Then he went on: 

“ Yes, you. You go to Denster, and Phillips 
tells you who did that cartoon. Then you 


соте hurrying back to me, just as I expected. 
lint don't try to saddle me with what you did 
clf. He was your particular chum, and 


At the end I moved a step forward, and raised 
my hand. He moved back just a little. 

“As you like,” he said. But that won't 
cure it, or alter the truth. wll it?“ 

No, that wouldn't alter the truth. But the 
truth if it was truth had come so suddenly 
that I couldn't take it all in. At the time it 
did seem to be truth, for as he touched each 
point I seemed to remember that everything 
bad been just as he said. I felt wretchedly 
puzzled and bewildered and guilty. 

„But,“ I cried, as soon as he stopped, 
“but why didn't he deny it? Why didn’t 
he say? Why didn't he tell everybody? 
Why didn't he tell me—that he hadn't done 
it?” 

Again Waldron laughed. “Why? Why, 
that’s the best part of the whole business. 
There were only two fellows in the school 
who possibly could have done that cartoon 
—ор]у two. Rollinson was one and you 
were the other. Rollinson didn't do it, and 
knew that he didn’t ; so, of course, he thought 
it was you." 

“Ме?” I gasped. 

“Yes. You.” 

I stared into his face. He was speaking 
the truth this time, as I saw in an instant. 
The thing was as clear as possible. Every- 


thing was plain. In those first bours Rol- 


linson and I had been playing at cross-pur. 
poses. I had waited for him to speak, and 
he had waited for me. I had expected him 
to own up at the public inquiry, and no 
doubt he had expected me to do so. Every. 
thing else had followed that first blunder as 
naturally as night follows day. 

"But after?" I said. ‘ When he was 
blamed, why didn’t he say what he 
thought?” 

Waldron seemed to consider. When you 
had thrown him over?“ he said.“ Why didn’t 
he speak then ? Now that's just the part 
that puzzles me. When you had proved 
yourself such a cad to him— when he might 
have saved himself from going into Coventry 
—why didn't he speak up then? He never 
said a word, and that’s the mystery. It was 
lucky for me that he didn’t, because some one 
might have got upon the right track then— 
but he didn’t say a word. That’s the part! 
can’t make out. I don’t suppose it was 
because he loved you too much to hurt you. 
There must be some other reason, but I can’t 
get at it.” 

Nor could I. There was a missing link 
somewhere, which it would probably take 
some time to find. Rollinson’s pride and 
spirit were enough to explain his silence at 
the end, when he found the whole school set 
against him; but he had been equally silent 
when a plain denial might have set fellows 
looking away from him to me, or from both 
of us to some one else. And that even after 
I had turned him out of my study, and had 
broken for good the one reason that might 
have stopped him from speaking earlier. 
That was the mystery. | 

"It's a nice kettle of fish, anyhow," said 
Waldron. “ And, of course, there'll be a jolly 
good row. But you don't fix anything on 
me that you did yourself. Mind that.“ 

That was the last straw. I drew a little 
nearer to him. By that time he had his 
back to the wall. 

“ You fixed up that cartoon?” I said. 

“ Yes," he answered sullenly. 

“ You refused to own up to Crockford ? " 

“Yes.” 

"You invented that piece of evidence 
against Rollinson? And after you got that 
secret from me, you sent it out all over the 
school. Didn't you?“ 

He made no answer. A 

„I've been a good-sized fool, I know, I 
went on savagely. I've played into youl 
hands all through, and I’ve got Rollinson 0 
Jeave—the best fellow I ever met. He can't 
come back, either, because everyone here 
knows his secret. But you don’t get off 
without something from me. Are you ready: 
Then take that—and that!” 

His book dropped, апа I saw the mark of 
my knuckles upon his face. He turned very 
white, and struck out in return. I felt, some 
time or other, a stinging blow under the eye 
and the next thing I knew was that he was 

lying on the ground at my feet. 

“ Get up," I said. , 

He did not answer or move, but simply 
looked at me. I tried him again, and 1 
still refused. Then, he said afterwards, Е 
kicked him. Perhaps I did. Then I turn 
and made for the quadrangle gate, leaving 
him there. : k 

All the way to the gate I kicked his е 
along in front of me. By the time І 6° 
there, the covers were off, and the leaves 
were scattered on all sides. Then I made 
my way down the road to the stile Jeading 
into the Hendy fields, where I sat down to 
think. h 

But it had done me little good to thras 
Waldron. I felt ashamed of myself already. 
It had done Rollinson no good, either, an 
when I thought of him I grew hot again- 
remembered what friends we had been. nh 
how he had come into my cubicle that nig 
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at the beginning of term—only a little 
while ago—to tell me all his hopes and fears 
about the great prize. Why, it was by this 
very stile, a few days later, that he had told 
me his secret, after our adventure with the 
Irish mail. Then the wretched things that 
came after, and the fine way in which I had 
kept that secret! 

“ Brown Primus," I said to myself with a 
die * you had better go and drown your- 
self." 

I remembered other things. There were 
those days he had spent with me at Hux- 
table, when I had learned to krow him as 
the very best chum а fellow ever had. I 
remembered how pleased I had been when 
the pater had given his opinion of my visitor 
—“ a really gentlemanly little fellow "— and 
how the mater had delighted me by the way 
in which she had treated him. Then I saw 
how the blunder had begun on that wretched 
Tuesday morning. All along I had been 
cherishing a silly idea—though I had never 
owned to it—that my friendship was & kind 
of favour, because he was а County Cad, and 
poor. Ihad expected him to speak, and had 
got upon my dignity at the very idea of his 
keeping anything from me. Even the secret 
with which he had entrusted me had been 
placed in the balances against him, and had 
settled the case. And I had not only broken 
my word—I had made it impossible for him 
to stay at Berrough, and impossible for him 
to come back. 

So I waded through it all as I sat under 
the shade of the tree that sheltered the stile. 
Then, somehow, perhaps because I was 
sitting in that particular spot, my thoughts 
came back again and again to that affair of 
the Irish mail ; апа then, by thinking of the 
Irish mail, I somehow got to think of 
Boltport, where passengers for Ireland 
changed from the train to the steamship. 
And then I remembered that one person who 
lived at Boltport was Rollinson’s Uncle Mark. 

That was how it came to me—the maddest 
scheme, I believe, that ever came into the 
puzzled and bewildered head of a wretched 
fellow of under seventeen. I planned it out 
all by myself until every point was clear and 
perfect ; then I jumped down from the stile 
and began to run along that road which 
Hollinson and I had travelled after his 
adventure. 

In ten minutes the bridge was in sight, 
апа the couple of cottages within а stone's 
throw of it. This time I did not think of 
the bridge, but made straight for the house 
where the little fellow lived whom Rollinson 
had dragged from the rails. It was the one 
nearest the bridge, as I remembered well, 
though neither of us had been near it since 
that evening. 

The door was shut, and no one answered 
when I knocked. [ tried again impatiently, 
but still there was no reply. Then I listened, 
and began to feel sure that the house was 
empty; but just as I was growing wild at 
this piece of ill-luck, the door of the ad- 
joining cottage opened and a woman came 
out. She had heard my knocking. 

Do you want Mrs. Padfield ? " she asked, 
staring at my face in a curious way. 

“Yes,” I answered quickly. 

" She's gone to town. But her husband is 
over in the garden." 

As she spoke she pointed away at the 
garden, which proved to be а long piece of 
cultivated ground at the top of the railway 
cutting, and evidently the property of the 
company. І saw a man at work there, and 
ERE a hasty Thank you" went over to 

im. 

He was а middle-aged and rather quiet- 
looking man, with a long face and a brown 
beard. As I came near he looked up from 
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his work, which was simply that of plucking 
broad-beans and placing them in a basket. 
When he saw my face he stared, just as the 
woman had опе“; and it was then that I 
remembered my eye, and found that it had 
swollen considerably. 

But there was no time to worry about that. 
* Are you Mr. Padfield ? " I asked at once. 

He nodded, no doubt а good deal sur- 
prised. Then I surprised him still more. 

“You have a boy, haven't vou ?— a little 
chap about three years old ? " 

“Yes,” he said. Tbat's Jack." And he 
came slowly along the row of beans to its 
end, just where I was standing. 

“Well,” I went on hastily. “About six 
weeks ago your Jack climbed down on the line 
over there. That was on a Saturday night, 
and it was just when the Irish mail was 
coming along. A chum of mine, Rollinson, 
got down and pulled him away just in time. 
Didn't your wife tell you?“ 

The man answered slowly, as if he were 
still wondering what I wanted. 


After a lot of repetition and questioning, he 
was able to get a fair idea of 
what I wanted.’ 


“ Yes, sir, she told me. І remember the 
time well enough." 

^ Well." I said again, “ I believe Rollinson 
saved your Jack's life. Now he—that's 
Rollinson—has got into a lot of trouble, and 
has had to leave the school. He was sup- 
posed to have done something he didn't 
really do, and he wenthome. Не won't come 
back, either; I'm pretty sure he won't; but 
I've just found out the whole thing, and that 
another fellow did it. Now, I want to go 
and see his uncle— Rollinson'8 uncle—and 
tell him all about the affair, and try to get 
him to make the thing all square again. Do 
you вее?” 

But 1 had gone a good deal too fast for 
Mr. Padfield, and had to tell it all over again 
with some necessary explanations. After a 
lot of repetition and questioning, he was able 
to get a fair idea of what Í wanted. Then he 
went over it carefully to make sure, being the 
kind of man who never makes a mistake 
through want of thought. 

“You want me," he said, “to get you 
through to Boltport without anybody else 
knowing ? ” 


“Yes,” I said; that's it. If I took a 
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ticket, even the booking.clerk would very 
likely ask questions. And I must go; it 
would be of no use to write. Rollinson's 
uncle is a Anyway, he wouldn't notice 
my letter." 

“You want me to hide you in my van? I 
see.” 

“When are you going next?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“I take the 8.35 from Leybourne," he 
replied, still looking at me closely. 

The 8.35. I had been thinking of some- 
thing earlier, but that would do well enough. 
He saw my face light up, and then he set 
about putting out the light in a plain stupid 
way that was perfectly maddening. 

“Iam afraid that it can’t be done, young 


man.” 

“ Can't!" І cried. “Why?” 

He shook his head. “It would be more 
than my place is worth,” he said quietly. 

“But I wouldn’t tell anybody. Not a 
soul.” 

„Perhaps not, sir. But what would you 
tell them ? How would you say you had got 
down to Boltport—without a ticket?“ 

I hadn't decided that point; but he was 
thinking of his own welfare, just as I was 
thinking of my own plan, and the two things 
came into collision just there. But I made 
an effort. 

“ Look here," I said, “ I'll promise you not 
to say & word, or do anything, that would 
bring you into trouble. Upon my honour I 
won't. All I want is to get to Boltport 
somehow, whether in your guard's van or not. 
You're on the railway, and I thought you 
might manage it. It’s all for Rollinson, 
mind, not for me.” 

“But, about the schoolmaster?” he 
said. 

"That's my affair, isn’t it? I've thought 
of all that.” 

There was a pause—a long one. Then 
Mr. Padfield seemed to become worried at 
the position in which he found himself. 

“ It's the silliest affair I ever heard oi," he 
said, “апа the maddest. I can't see as 
you'll do that other young gentleman any 
good, and most likely you'll get me thrown 
out of my job." 

„It's the only way I can see of doing him 
any good," I replied, warming up in my 
turn, *and we've talked enough about the 
other thing. If you don't want to do him а 
turn, of course you necdn't. That's all 
about it." 

That reminded him again of what 
Rollinson had done for him. If anything. it 
increased his annoyance. *''You're not over- 
civil, young fellow," he said abruptly. 

I had по answer for that, and he stood 
looking moodily at the beans in his basket. 
Presently, however, an idea seemed to occur 
to him, and his face cleared. 

„Anyway,“ he said, “i won't give you 
an answer final, not till I've spoken to my 
wife. Since my living's in it she ought to 
have а say. If you like to wait, she'll be 
home in a little time." 

With that, evidently hoping that I would 
clear &way, he moved off to his beans again. 
But I had no mind to clear away, for I felt 
certain that there was now a very good chance 
ofsuccess. It was the wife that had seen that 
affair of the Irish mail, and she had shown 
her gratitude to Rollinson in a way there was 
no mistaking. If she had the final word it 
would probably Бе “ Yes," and it seemed to 
me that the solemn-looking Mr. Padfield was 
only waiting for а chance to throw the 
responsibility upon some one else's shoulders. 
If his wife said “ Үев’ he would probably 
cease to say No." 

So I sat down on the grass to wait. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tu heat was more than tropical, and many 

were the sighs of relief among the boys 
as they trooped into the great open-air swim- 
ming-bath, which was simply an enclosed 
backwater of the river Ripple, furnished with 
rafts and diving-boards and a few dressing- 
rooms of primitive construction. Most of the 
boys, however, preferred to strip on the turf, 
under the sbade of one of the great willows 
that overhung the stream at this point. 

The bath was in charge of a bronzed old 
pensioner, named Craggs, but universally 
known as “Boger.” He was saluted as 
usual with a dropping fire of chaff, which he 
received with a perfectly unmoved coun- 
tenance, only occasionally condescending to 
return a shot or two, which was always 
particularly well-aimed and effective. In 
addition to his duties as caretaker, Craggs 
was supposed to instruct novices in the art of 
swimming, his method being to walk along 
the side of the bath holding a sort of huge 
fishing-rod, from which depended a line with 
a broad loop of webbing that was placed under 
the pupil’s arms. 

The instructor then delivered his teachings 
in a species of chant, while the urchin 
floundered and struggled on the surface of 
the water in his efforts to follow the directions 
and acquire a powerful and effective breast- 
stroke. There was no recorded instance of 
any fellow learning to swim under these 
circumstances, but the system gave plenty of 
entertainment to spectators, especially when 
old Boger forgot himself for a moment, 
depressed the end of the pole and lifted his 
unfortunate patient into mid-air, violently 
kicking and clawing at vacancy. After half 
u dozen lessons at the end of the fishing-line 
most fellows Jost patience, sought out a 
shallow place and a judicious friend, and 
learned the stroke in a few hours. Never- 
theless the wily Boger never failed to claim 
the entire credit for himself, together with 
the capitation fee which he was allowed for 
every boy duly taught to swim. — 

Those who had witnessed Briant’s sur- 
prising behaviour in the cricket-field had 
expected to derive equal amusement from his 
first appearance in the swimming-bath, but, 
somewhat to their disappointment, he proved 
to be a most expert and graceful swimmer. 
Son there was quite a little group watching 
the feats he performed in the water, which 
indeed were quite remarkable. He evidently 
possessed his full share of vanity, for his 
sudden popularity seemed to please bim 
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extremely, judging from the way in which he 
laughed and showed his white teeth. 

All this time the smallest boys were having 
no end of sport in the portion of the bath 
reserved for their use. The staple joke 
among them seemed to be to steal quietlv 
behind any unwary friend and, with a sudden 
push, topple him into the bath headlong. 
But occasionally the attacking party over- 
balanced and accompanied his victim into 
the water. The laughter, shouting, and 
splashing were such that you could scarcely 
hear yourself speak. 

Presently Briant climbed out of the water, 
smiling as usual, and approached Carclough, 
who had partially re-dressed himself and 
stood talking to Baines and Anstruther 
by the side of the high diving-board, from 
which they had both taken several headers. 
There was a tall flagstaff at the side of the 
board, from which the Union Jack floated 
on great occasions. 

“I also will take a long plonge!" he said. 

* That's all right, Briant," replied Car- 
clough. ** Up youget. Don't соте down too 
flat." His tone was distinctly patronising. 

“Ah, no!“ returned Briant. “I will not 
come down flat. I sink I will plonge from 
ze flagstaff there!” he pointed to the little 
crosstrees near the top of the pole, about 
seventy feet from the level of the bath. 

“What rot!" cried Carclough. No 
fellow could do that. If he did he would 
jolly well stun himself against the bottom, 
in such shallow water as this.” 

* He looks as if he meant business, any- 
how!" said Anstruther; for Briant was 
already at the foot of the flagstaff and 
preparing to ascend. “Му word! the 
beggar can climb well,” he continued in 
reluctant admiration, as the little Frenchman 
began to ascend with great rapidity. “ But 
of course he's only gassing when he talks of 
diving from such a height. I do hate a 
bragging ass!“ 

Briant had now arrived at the crosstrees, 
and sat astridegof them for a moment to 
recover his breath. Then he stood up ande 
waved his hand to the assembled school, for- 
everyone was gazing upwards by this time. 
There was a cheer. 

“Come down, you fool!” shouted 
Carclough, well aware that he would be held 
jointly responsible with Boger if any accident 
occurred. As for that old fraud, he had just 
stepped over to a neighbouring tavern, as 
was his usual custom. 

* Come down, you young ass!" repeated 
Carclough at the top of his voice, to Briant 
at the top of the flagstaff. Come down, or I'll 
give you a rare licking! There's not 
seven feet of water there." 

“ Vive la France!“ cried Briant in answer. 
“ Rule-a Britannia. God safe ze king! My 
friend, I will rejoin you there below on the 
instant." A moment more he stood up against 
the mast, with his curls flowing in the breeze, 
then stooped, and came down like an arrow. 
A really magnificent dive! Everybody drew 
a deep breath, and there was some more 
applause. 

But as the seconds passed, and Briant did 
not reappear, dark looks began to be cast on 
that moveless green surface, and various 
speculations were indulged in as to the fate 
of the rash adventurer. 

* [ knew how it would be. He bas stunned 
himself against the bottom. Хо wonder, in 
such shallow water," croaked Baines in 
Carclough’s ear. The captain made him no 
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answer. пе was intently gazing at the spot 
where Briant had been engulfed. A moment 
later he had plunged in and was swimming 
swiftly and strongly towards the place. We 
all felt much relieved ; for, knowing Carclough 
as we did, we felt pretty certain that he 
would never leave the water without fetching 
Briant out, dead or alive. However, two or 
three fellows slipped in to follow him ; while 
the general crowd gathered along the bank, 
ready to lend a hand at any moment. 

But just as the captain had reached the 
exact spot where Briant had vanished from 
sight, and was preparing to dive from the 


surface, suddenly, to our surprise and con- 


sternation, he threw up his hands and sank 
feet foremost, as though dragged down by 
some invisible and giant hand. 

Spooner, a very small boy, who bad 
swallowed half his towel in his excitement 
and was only in his first term, wildly cried 
out“ Sharks!“ and for half a second I think 
we all believed him. There was a pause of 
suspense, and then-——a mighty burst of 
laughter greeted the emerging faces of both 
our lost schoolfellows, as they rose to the 
surface side by side. For we all saw what 
had happened. The new boy, the foreigner, 
the dutfer whom we had all despised so 
much, had been waiting his opportunity 
under water and had ducked the captain! 

They swam ashore together, Briant lead- 
ing and grinning all over bis face. He 


seemed to have no idea of the enormity of 


his action. Sleek and dripping, and showing 
a beautiful set of white teeth, he stepped out 
of the water and turned to address Carclough, 
who, to be sure, was anything but a noble 
spectacle ; for, having gone in with most of 
his clothes on, these were clinging limply to 
him like cerecloths. His face also was 
aflame with natural indignation, Some of us 
wondered whether Briant would be let live! 
“Aha, mon ami! Is it that I made the 
ass of myself? Tell me then," he chirped. 
We looked to see Carclough fell him to 


the earth. But there was something 50 
engaging in the little Frenchman’s ep 
is ex- 


and he was so utterly unconscious of his 
ceeding audacity, that, after staring stupidly 
at him for an instant, Carclough rippled out 
into laughter himself, and clapped Brian! 
smartly on his bare and glistening shoulder. 
" You unmitigated young ruffian," сп 
he; “ I bave a good mind to keep my word, 
and thrash you within an inch of your life. 
Do you know that you might have been 
killed ? ” gi 
“Oh! I do him many times in PM, 
Briant answered. * That has no danger! 
you have no fear." 
This was too much for Anstruther, n: 
had been frowning darkly in the backer 
and now turned away as if disgusted at t ч 
French boy's boast. “ If there is one arty 
I hate, it is gas," he remarked to Carclough 
“Hang it all, man, it was а rattling fine 
dive!" said the captain. “If you or I 
done as much, we might be excused if we 
strutted up and down and spread our tails à 
bit." 5 
Just then old Craggs though* it y sert 
to put in an appearance. Now I calls this 
'ard!" he said. ‘Seems І can't leave a 
here bath a minute to see the time, but J^ 
young gentlemen do get up to these here 
dangerous games. Why, if that there new 


gentleman ’ad a knocked out his brains, 
me would ’a been blamed for it, and me 


would 'ave 'ad to 'ave swep’ up after 


im. 
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"Get out, Boger!" Carclough retorted. 
“You know you never sweep anything except 
when the Doctor is looking at you. What 
price is Irish whiskey? Why, I could track 
you all the way from the Seven Stars by your 
breath." 

“I say, Briant, where did you learn to 
swim ?" asked Anstruther, his curiosity for 
the moment overcoming his dislike. 

“Eh! mon ami! Why, zen, in ze vater!“ 
replied Briant, with another of hia lightning 
grins, 

Anstruther looked terribly stern. 
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“It was true, was it not?“ went on Briant. 
“But, pardon my little pleasantry! They 
taught me at Paris, when I was yet a little, 
oh ! ver’ little boy. My professor was the great 
Bernard, of whom all the world has heard." 

Anstruther had not; but not being able 
to think of any other retort, he uttered a 
sulky “Oh!” Briant then related various 
stories of the famous Parisian swimming- 
master, described the great floating baths in 
the Seine and the teats performed there, and 
soon. Anstruther announced his intention 
of trying the flagstaff dive at the earliest 


(To be continued.) 


opportunity, but Briant begged him во 
earnestly to give up the idea, declaring that 
it was “ excessively perilous ” for anybody, and 
that he should not like to do it often himself 
(“I am alwiz moch afraid when I do him,“ 
he confessed with simple candour), and 
Carclough told Anstruther so frankly that he 
was & fool, that at length he gave way. Briant, 
however, had established his position in the 
school that afternoon, and no one hence- 
forward was fouud to object to his inclusion 
in the Gang, or to sneer at his curious and 
original English. 
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ALF the boys in the world do not know 
how the other half live, and many of 
the boys of to-day know nothing of the lives 
led by those of former days. This statement 
applies most strongly to the case of boys 
who worked underground. Fifty years ago 
l had a large acquaintance among the miner 
boys of Dean Forest. I take it for granted 
that my reader knows where this forest is; 
and, if not, he must not rest till he does. 
English boys should be well acquainted with 
the map of their own land. 

We have coal pita and iron mines in Dean 
Forest, but the work in the former is very 
much the same as that which prevails in 
other eolliery districts; that in the latter, 
however, is peculiar, with toils and risks of its 
own. For the ore is not often found in layers 
or strata like coal, which is a vegetable de- 
posit, spread regularly on its bed; but, like 
rabbit.runs in & warren, it is found in veins 
—up and down, in and out, in solid masses 
or in powder, sometimes in pockets, some- 
times in chinks and crannies. 

Open your hand and look at the lines in 
the palm ; а vertical section of an iron mine 
would look somewhat like that, the lines in 
the hand representing the veins. The ore 
lies sometimes close underneath the surface 
and runs down more or less steeply, more or 
less broadly, as it may happen. 

You see at once that it cannot be brought 
to the surface like coal, by straight shafts 
and tunnels, along which ponies can drag 
trucks. It is first of all loosened and broken 
up by the miner, who begins with the out- 
crop, and, with pick and shovel, follows it 
on through all its twistings, always making 
the hole larger and driving it deeper. As he 
does this he collects quantities of the ore, 
which, as well as the rubbish, has then to be 
brought to daylight. 

Between the heap of ore in the under- 
ground clearing and the truck on the surface 
only human labour is possible for car- 
riage. You might as well try to cycle 
through a schoolroom with desks and tables 
scattered everywhere, as to use mechanical 
draught here; so here the boy comes in. 
He has on his back a flat oval tray with an 
iron rim round it, to which is fastened a 
strap, ending in a strong hook which catches 
in the boy’s belt. This tray is a billy, and 
the boy is a billy-boy. 

The billy varies in size to suit the capa- 
bility of the carrier. The boy has to carry 
it stooping, or the stuff would slip over the 

rim. He has to go up aad down bits of 
ladder, along ledges, throngh narrow squeezes, 
or even holes where he must drop on all- 
urs. It pinches his lungs. 

f once myself tried billy-carrying that I 

iht know how it felt. It nearly took my 

ceath away at first, and though I was a 
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full-grown man I could not manage to carry 
it more than a few yards, and that on level 
ground. But the boy beginning young 
grows to it. And fifty vears ago there were 
no education and few protective laws ; and 
I knew boys of ten and eleven put to this 
toil When their own fathers were their 
masters naturally some consideration was 
shown; but it was at best а cruel life for 
а bov. Sometimes it ruined the health or 
damaged the body for life. I knew three 
men whose backs had been so injured in 
boyhood that they never could leave their 
chairs, and had to get their bread by such 
hand-work as girls and women do. 

Yet the bovs were, on the whole, jolly and 
happy. True, they had not the enjoy- 
ments and recreations their grandchildren 
have now. Few of them had been in a train. 
There was no ZB. O. P.“ to read, and. if there 
had been, very few could have read it with 
any pleasure. They wore blue pinnies ”’ 
instead of fashionable jackets and cut- 
aways. They had no faga. Still, they were 
a loveable, high-spirited race of fellows. 

I remember—it was about the time of the 
Indian Mutiny—a new boy being brought 
to school one Monday morning bv a respect- 
able widow, who introduced him as her 
foster-child, sent to her from another part of 
the Forest. His name, she said, was Prad- 
den—Gomer Pradden. 

“ Him's feyther, zur, was called Japhet ; 
and it do say in Genesis that Japhet's son 
was called Gomer. So this un, him be 
called Gomer. Him's seven year old, zur; 
and don't you spile him, zur. You chastise 
him, zur! You chastise him! You won’t 
offend I!” 

“ Very well, Mrs. Smith," said the master. 
“ You can leave him to me. I'll see what 
we can make of him." 

“ Good marn to 'ee, then. zur. And, 
Gomer, look ’ee! thou'lt best mind thee's 
book; and doan’t 'ee go for any of they 
wondermenta and trickses, Him's a proper 
limb, zur, he he. Good marn, zur, and 
thankee kindlv.” 

So Gomer was booked, and put to stand 
at one end of the long semicircle into which 
the scholars were drawn up, facing the 
master's desk for the opening service. Gomer 
was а ruddy-cheeked little fellow, with a 
rough shock of black hair, teeth very much 
askew, black eyes, and lips that could tighten 
up like a box, and a thick little body which 
looked a monument of sturdy obstinacy. 
School was new to him ; and just as the 
master was giving out the morning hymn, 
and had got as far as “ Awake, my soul, and 
with the sun," Gomer's gruff little voice 
exclaimed : 

" I can foight yon boy. Yon ginger one, 
I'd mean," and he pointed to one about his 


own size, standing over against him on the 
opposite end of the line. The Forest boys 
were born humorists, and they laughed till 
they wept, with that sweet forbidden laughter 
which we never enjoy in later life. 

Gomer went through school with decency, 
if not with literary distinction. He was a 
vood-natured, affectionate boy in his way; 
but You cross un! they used to say, and 
the results were sometimes surprising. At 
ten vears old he was sent to billy-carrying. 

I happened to pass the mine at which he 
worked about а month or so after he had 
begun. It was in a copse, and I sat down 
on & heap of stones and waited for him to 
come out, just as а cat waits by a mouse- 
hole. He came up. face, arms, clothes, and 
all, the colour of a new flowerpot, with 
a bit of candle in a cleft stick in his 
mouth. and tilted his load, and cut a notch 
in a stick to register the journey. He made 
eighty in a day, about sixty yards long, 
chiefly through dark passages, and was paid 
sixpence. 

At first, he told me, he used to go home 
too tired to eat his food, and went to bed 
almost at once ; but by the end of a week or 
ten days he got better, and now enjoyed his 
life. He did not inform me of one or two 
matters, however. I knew from other 
sources that, on the very first day of his 
going to work, during the lunch-time, some 
brutal fellows forced him and another boy 
somewhat older than himself to fight. 
Gomer was what we should call in these 
days outclassed, for his antagonist had been 
trained—as if he were a dog; but Gomer 
held out, and got pounded, and came up to 
the battle over and over again, till the other 
boy was wearied out and gave in from sheer 
hopelessness. Gomer appeared at gchool 
next Sunday with a wonderful star of plaster 
on his chin and a purple eye: 


But then such things, you know, must be 
After a famous victory. 


Gomer worked his way up, and earned 
more money as he grew in what we may call 
billy-power. He had many squabbles with 
Mrs. Smith over his pecuniary affairs, 8n 
she even thrashed him with a thick stick. 
He could have beaten her off had he chosen ; 
but no Forester struck a woman—until he 
got married. 82855 { 

Some boys seem born to be victims 0 
accidents, and Gomer was one of these. +n 
one mine where he worked the excavations 
and runs were terribly irregular. an he 
had to carry his billy not only along n 
and twisting ledges, but up and down shor 
ladders laid across holes. A ladder skidd 
as he was stepping on it, and he shot he 
foremost into the hole, and all the load 155 
on his head and shoulders, and he could по 
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move. His master was too far off for his 
muffled cries to reach him: and there he had 
to lie, with just air enough to keep him alive, 
but quite unable to shake himself free. 
Meanwhile his master was smoking his pipe, 
and wondering why Gomer was so long in 
returning for his next load. So he took up 
his ground ash ” (which is a young sapling 
ash-tree, about a yard and a bit long, very 
tough, and very searching, and much used 
when chastisement is going forward) and went 
on the track to meet him. He came upon 
a pair of feet and !egs first, and soon hauled 
poor Gomer out of his dangerous situation. 
This reminds me of the wonderful escape 
of one of Gomer's “ pals.” This boy was a 
collier. One day he went up the shaft sitting 
on a load of coal in a bucket. Just as day- 
light was reached the rope broke, and down 
rushed bucket and boy—two hundred yards 
down towards death. But when the bucket 
touched the striker—a kind of trigger whieh 
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releases it from the rope at the bottom— 
the jerk sent the boy off at a tangent hefore 
he touched the ground, and he fell upon 
some soft mud or coal-dust under an arch in 
the side of the shaft. All he suffered from 
his frightful descent was a severe bruising. 

But poor Gomer had but a short and 
stormy life, with a tragic end. In those 
days there was no dynamite or other explo- 
sives for blasting than gunpowder. For 
breaking up a rock they drilled а deep hole, 
like a gun-barrel, filled it with powder, and 
then pushed a thin ramrod down through 
the charge, and pressed it so as to tighten it 
against the rock. Then they laid a train or 
slow fuse to it, and ran for dear life before it 
should go off. 

Sometimes a eareless miner would leave 
the ramrod in the hole—as young soldiers 
often did in the old days with muskets— 
when it would fly out, a most dangerous mis- 
sile. This happened one evening as Gomer 
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was leaving his work. The rod came whizzing 
after him along the track, cauglit him on the 
temple, and killed him instantaneously. 

We all mourned for Gomer. We all 
went to his funeral. The Benefit Club men 
and bovs followed with their Order, for it 
was on а Sunday afternoon. All the Sunday 
School came ; and the Church singers sang 
after church “ Vital spark of heavenly 
flame," which they generally kept for persons 
of some local distinction— publicans, gaffers 
of mines, shopkeepers, and such like. But 
what went deepest into my heart, and what 
blurred my eyes most, was the big crab- 
legged dog—Gomer’s other self—who had 
lain down by the coffin all day and all night 
since the poor boy was put into it; and he 
followed, too, with all the people, as full of 
grief as they, heartbroken as a dog can he, 
and without that comfort of future hope 
which we human mourners may have, 
through the dear Lord Who died for us. 
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Swimming LESSON. _ 


PART I, 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by T. E. DONNISON.) 


HAVE been asked to contribute to the 

“ Boy's Own Paper " some of my ideas 

on swimming and life-saving, and as I have 

always taken a special] interest in the teaching 

of this art to boys, I have the greatest plea- 

sure in complying with your Editor's re- 
quest. 

In my young days I read many works on 
swimming, and experience has proved to 
me that many of the writers knew little of 
the subject; at least, they could not have 
devoted much time to the practice of the 
art, or they would not have provided the 
advice which they thought to be correct. 

For instance, Т remember reading about 
diving. The writer solemnly stated that 
`" опе must take care tc enter the water with 
the eves open. for once under the water it 
waa ditheult or almost impossible to open 
them." His reason for this interesting ad- 
vice was that the pressure of the water on 
the eyelids was too great to allow them to 
be moved. Any boy who can swim and 
A will bnaw that anch a statement at once 


only can open and shut one's eyes at will as 
easily under water as on the surface, but 
also, if thelight is good and the water clear, 
one can distinguish various objects at a dis- 
tance of four to six feet. 

It is true that a novice finds it strange at 
first when he feels the water touching his 
eyes; that strange feeling, however, soon 
passes away—in fact, one can get one's eyes 
used to the water by practice in the ordinary 


-washhand- basin. 


If vou will watch a good diver and 
swimmer, you will observe that he does not 
bother himself about such matters; but a 
poor swimmer, on entering the water by 
jumping in feet first, will, before he attempts 
to swim, at once start rubbing his eyes, and 
generally dry his face. When asked why he 
does so, he will reply that he could not see 
because of the water in his eyes. I need 
hardly tell my B. O. P.“ readers that there 
is no occasion to bother about water on_the 
face or in the eyes ; all that a learner is to 
think about is his stroke, and how best to 
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for swimming, not washing; if you want a 
wash, have it before you go for your swim. 

Sometimes you will want 4 wash after you 
have had vourswim. I speak from experi- 
ence. Once I had a swim in а pond owned 
by a friend, and after we had finished, those 
who did not swim had to carry pails of water 
from & distance and wash those who did ; 
we had been disporting ourselves in water 
used by ducks and geese for ages. Every 
time I swam in the long-distance champion- 
ship of England, when it was decided 
between Putney and Charing Cross Bridge, 
Y had to have a bath in order to clear away 
the mud which had collected on my body 
during the journey of five and a-half miles in 
the thick water of the Thames. On another 
ecoasion I ventured out in a boat for а swim 
off ——, in Wales, and, not knowing the 
ways of the people there, I took my first 
dive into a spot where the town sewer 
empties itself into the bay. My companions 
were greatly astonished to find, when I came 
to the surface, that- I had changed colour, 
and proceeded to investigate the cause; they 
were not long in finding it out. They soon 
placed their noses between their forefingers 
and thumb, said Phew,” or words to that 
effect, handed me а rope, and towed me out 
to sea for a wash. J had to finish the epera. 
tion of washing when I got back to our 
diggings. The good lady of the house said 
I could do it best with a pail of water, soap, 
and a scrubbing-brush in the back yard; 
she also said something about Phew as I 
passed her. These are some slight examples 
of the experience one gains by going into 
places withont first finding out whether they 
are of the right sort. 

I cannot say that all my experiences have 
been as related above, for there is a big 
balance in favour of the pleasant side of the 
art of swimming, and I have had some jolly 
times. The most jolly times come when you 
have not only learned to swim well, but also 
made a study of it, and so made yourself a 
master of the subject that you are as much 
at home in the water as ont of it. 

I was alwavs fond of the water. When 
there was no pond or river for a dip, I used 
the drinking-trough.or the village pump; 
and when av school Iwas once made a sort 
of orderly, and had to go out and fetch some 
ink. Having completed my purchase, I t^^ 
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I proceeded to inspect it, lost my footing, 
and fell in. In falling I did my best to save 
the ink by holding it at arm's length above 
my head. The bottle not being corked, I 
spilled its contents all over my face, hands. 
and clothes. I need hardly state that I felt 
in great trouble. Until that unfortunate 
thing happened I had no idea the bottle 
held so much ink; it not only discoloured 
my face, hands, and clothes, and the water 
in the pond, but also the master’s handy 
school cane. In order to make the occaston 
a memorable one, my master prescribed for 
me bread aud water, and said that as I was 
fond of water, the bread would help to give 
it a tone. J] also had occasion to write copy. 
The words of the copy were: I promise never 
to inspect that pond again; and considering 
that the copying process took some days to 
complete, I felt that it would have done me 
a lot of good if that pond had disappeared 
from view; but it did not—on the contrary, 
it proved a perfect nuisance. 

Notwithstanding these and other contre. 
temps met with. I learnt to swim bv first 
standing with one leg on the bottom, and 
also by lying flat on a floating plank and 
practising the swimming motion, until one 
day the plank bucked and left me out of my 
depth, when, to my astonishment, I found 
that I could swim. It was a bit of a struggle 
to get to land, but I got there, as vou will 
suppose by my being here to write this 
article. 

I cannot recommend everyone to learn 
swimming in the same way. In Ol! Eng- 
land, for instance, floating planks are not 
plentiful upon the waters ; furthermore, the 
world is older than it was when I was young, 
and there are better methods in vogue, and 
we hope that the subiect will be regularly 
taught and encouraged in every school. 

[n order that large numbers should have 
the benefit of this instruction, it should be 
seriously taken in hand and тале part of 
tbe general education. 

The best method I know of is that by 
means of the swimming drill which has been 
adopted by the Life-Saving Society, and 
hich has already proved of material benefit 
and advantage to those responsible for the 
teaching of swimming in our schools, where 
it is recognised as a useful knowledge and 
the best of physical exercises. Instruction 
in it gives the pupil a very valuable idea as 
to the proper strokes to be used in swimming, 
and also gives him confidence when he first 
enters the water. 

Mind, I do not say that bv mere land 
instruction a pupil will be able to swim; but 
I do say this, that by studying the drill 
his task will be made easier, and the possi- 
bilities are that he will learn to swim more 
quickly. . | 

The leg movement is taught in this 
manner. The pupil stands at attention, and 
then, at the command “ One,” raises his left 
knee (directing it sideways) until the heel of 
the left foot touches the inside of the right 
knee, the tocs pointing downwards. Then, at 
the command Two," he has to straighten 
and lower the left leg by a backward and 
rounded movement, until the point of the 
big toe touches the ground one pace to the 
left. On the command “ Three " he has to 
draw the left foot smartly along the ground 
to the right foot. The same movements are 
then made with the right foot. When pro- 
ficient, the movements should be performed 
with the right and left 12р alternately, and 
continued without counting, judging the 
time. Any boy can practise these move- 
ments in his playtime, and when he has learnt 
them thoroughly he can siart teaching 
others. 

Next come the arm movements. The 
pupil again stands at attention. and at the 
word Ready raises his arms by bending 
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them upward; from the elbows. Then he 
shoots the hands forwards, with arms ex- 
tended and directed slightly upwards, 
thumbs touching, the palms turned down- 
ward, and the read inclined slightly back- 
ward. At the word One he should sweep 
the arms round in a quarter-circle. right and 
left, until they are in a line with each other, 
with the backs of the hands turned slightiy 
to the front. On the command Two“ he 
should bring the elbows, by a backward and 
circular movement, close to the sides of the 
body. and the hands to the sides of the 
chest, slightly in front, fingers closed, point- 
ing to the front, and palms downward, the 
thumbs abont six inches apart. At‘ Three 
the hands should be shot forward to the full 
extent of the arms and slightly upward, 
thumbs touching, the palms turned down- 
ward and the head inclined backwards. 
All these movements should be repeated at 
regular intervals, not with jerks, and not 
quickly. 

One of the chief drawbacks to learners is 
their inability to grasp the fact that spas- 
modic jerking and rapid movements spoit ai 
their efforts to learn. Swimming is a series 
of steady and regular movements of the legs 
and arms. Rapid work by the arms causes 
breathlessness, and consequent impediment 
to progress. in most instances where I have 
been told by persons that they are unable 
to swim, though they have often tried, I have 
discovered that the rapid movement of the 
arms at steam-engine or motor-car rate was 
the cause of their failure. A long, steady, 
sweeping arm stroke is the proper thing for 
beginners to practise; and they should con- 
fine themselves to the breast stroke first, and 
obtain perfection in it before worrying about 
the more advanced speed strokes. Many 
boys utterly spoil their stvle by starting 
on the advanced stroke: before they fully 
understand the breast stroke, and the reagon 
and value of the movements made thercin. 

Let me now revert to the land drill. 

When the pupil is proficient in the leg and 
arm movements, he should then practise 
what are known as the combined leg and 
arm movements.” Standing at attention, 
he on the word “ Ready ” raises his arms by 
bending them upwards from the elbows. and 
brings the hands to the sides of th: chest; 
then he shoots them forward to the full 
extent of the arms, slightly upward, thumbs 
touching, and the palms turned downward, 
the head inclined slightly backward and the 
legs closed. At“ Опе” he should sweep the 
arms round in a quarter-circle, right and left, 
until they are in line with each other, the 
backs of the hands turned slightly towards 
the front. At the same time he should raise 
the left knee. directing it sideways, the heel of 
the left foot touching the inside of the night 
knee, with the toe pointing downwards. At 
"Two" he should bring the elbows to the 
sides of the body and the hands to the sides 
of the chest, slightly to the front, fingers 
closed, pointing to the front, and palms down- 
wards, the thumbs about six inches apart. 
At the same time he should straighten and 
lower the left leg by a backward and rounded 
movement until the point of the big toe 
touches the ground one pace to the left. At 
“ Three " he shoots the arins forward a3 at 
“ Ready," and at the same time draws the 
left foot smartlv along the ground to the 
right foot. After performing these move- 
ments half a dozen times, the drill should be 
repeated with the right leg. You will then 
have gleane a very good idea of what the 
breast stroke means, and the movements 
necessary to complete it. 

After that you will naturally want to get, 
to the water. Those boys who know not 
the delights of a swim are to be pitied ; and 
though they cannot learn by mere reading, I 
hope that the hints I shall give them will 
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enable them to make satisfactory progress, pre 
while those who can already swim may be the 
able to improve their stroke. It is, first of mo 
all, essential that every swimming stroke ba 
shall be carefully executed, the circular rol 
sweep of the arms and legs properly defined. 
and all haste and ilurry avoided. Another ful 
great essential is the proper regulation of the ple 
breath, and in order to assist the learner I ро 
would suggest regular breathing practice gi 
on land after going through the land drill. st. 
For this the pupil should first stana а 2 att^n- to 
tion, then bring the head and sh »ulders well fon 
forward, and slowly exhale trough the ch 
mouth as muga air as possible from the N 
lungs. Follow this by slowly making а deep fin 
inspiration througn the nostrils, and gradn- th 
ally throwing back the head and shoulders sh 
to the position of attention. If this exercise ài 
be repeated halt р, dozen times а day, the 0 
pupil will learn hew to fill his Jungs properly, M 
and thus add to hie buoyancy in the water. w 
When he does talte to the water, he should sl 
avoid bathing in quiet or secluded spots. n 
unless there be comretent swimmers handy th 
to advise him as to depth, and to give him al 
help in his endeavours to master the art. in 
On no account should he bathe after a b 
hearty meal, Wien exhausted from vigorous b 
exercise, or when the body is cooling from fl; 
perspiration. In the open water, where there 
are ne aids, it is always advisable to get the p 
assistance of a swimmer or to place yourselt Ч 
under his tuition. Always remember when 4 
taking a stroke that all jerky action must be h 
avoided, that the body must be kept steady. \ 
the back slightly hollowed, and the head а 
thrown back in an easy position. The arms ۷ 


and legs must act simultaneously; and when 
drawing up the legs for the kick, the knees 
must be separated, while the kick or flick of 
the legs must. be made outwards, and the 
closing of the extended legs be made sharply 
with a round and swinging action. 

In a bath there is usually a rail round th^ 
side, and his affords a very excellent mea? 
to the novice of cultivating the swing 
strokes. The water should at least be up to | 
the breast of the pupil when he is stain? 
on the bottom. He should then take bold 
of the steps or bar of the bath with one hand i 
above the surface, and “lace the other hand 
against the side of thc rteps of the bath 
some eighteen inches beiow the surface. 
Then the hody should ve stretched out 
horizontally to the fullest extent near the 
surface of the water, with the legs closed. 
toes turned outward, pack hollowed, and 
the head turned back. Having reached this 
position, the toes should be turned outward 
to the right and left, with the heels near 
touching, the feet drawn gentiy towards the 
body somewhat above tne leve! of the hack. 
As the feet near the body they should be 
separated a few inches. When drewn ир 
the soles of the feet should be facing ш» 
ward, and be ust bei. the surface, while 
the knees should be turned outward to the 
right and left, and no. be drawn up under 
the body. 

Now comes the ne: movement. 
must be smartly kicked in the ou 
direction to their widest extent, but without 
strain to the thighs; while in kicking ont the 
lower part of the ieg, from the knee-joint to 
the toe, should be swept with a yigorou 
downward and arched, or rounded, move 
ment from the knees, the water being, a5 !! 
wer, slashed with the whole of the front 0 
the foot as the leg is being straightenc 
Ky keeping the ankles loose а kind of flip 13 
given with the foot and the legs are kick 
Ouf. As soon as tue legs are exten ed the 
stroke shouid be continued without inter 
ruption, t> legs being crosed with viren 
until they nearly touch each other 1n lia 
with the body. Then they are brought up 
to the body as before, and the practice of the 
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stroke continued regularly, without any ap- 
preciable stoppage. Simply go throuyh all 
the movements with an easy swimming 
motion. Above all things, do not bridge che 
back, and, further, do not turn the head 
round to watch the uction of the legs. 

The arm movement should also bh: c.re- 
fully practised in the water before the com- 
plete swimming stroke is attempted. If 
possible, the swimmer should be taught in a 
girdle or belt; but, failing that, he shouia 
stand on the bottom, draw his elbows nearly 
to the side, and at the same time bring the 
forearms and hands up to the front of the 
chest, with the palms of the hands down- 
wards, near to the surface of the water, 
fingers extended and closed, foretingers and 
thumbs nearly touching. Then the arms 
should be pushed directly in front till they 
are at full extent, the hands being kept about 
two or three inches below the surface of the 
water. A short розе should be made before 
beginning to turn che palms of the hands 
slightly outwards an | the backward sweep- 
ing stroke commenced. Phe pressure should 
then be continued until the hands and arms 
are nearly at a right angle with the body, 
in a line with the shoulders. As хооп as the 
backward sweepis finished. the cıbows should 
be dropped to the side and the hands 
flattened in front of the chest. 

After a spell of this work comes the actual 
practice of the effective stroke. again a 
girdle or belt should be used ; but failing this 
assistance the learner should steadilv incline 
his body forward, at the same time pushing 
his arms directly in front of him until they 
are at their fullest extent. When well for- 
ward he should bring his arms rcind and 
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back to the first position for the arm move- 
ments. This action will raise his feet from 
the bottom, and, starting with a short kick, 
he should then attempt to go through the 
movements. Again must I impress upon tho 
beginner that he must pay particular atten- 
tion to the regulation of his breathing. It 
must be free and natural; there must be no 
gaspivv, and the breath must not be held 
between strokes. He should inhale when 
making the backward sweep of the arma, and 
exhale during the other period of the stroke. 
Also remember this— the strokes inust be 
made steadily ; jerking means exhaustion. 
It is a vital mistake to work at steam-engine 
speed. 

As soon as the beginner is able to master 
a few strokes, he should stand at one side of 
the shallow end of the bath and push off 
therefrom with the idea of getting across. 
Don't get flurried ; take your time, and vou 
will succeed. Before going much farther 
wiin practice, however, you should take the 
advice of older swimmers or of a teacher as 
to your style. It is in the early days of your 
swimming career that vou can eradicate 
faults. Later on it is difficult to do so. 

Having fully mastered the breast stroke, 
I wouid recommend vou to learn the back 
stroke, which you will find most useful should 
vou have the misfortune to be seized with 
cramp when swimming in open water, and of 
the vreatest service when attempting to ellect 
the rescue of a person in danger of drowning. 
It can be easily acquired once you are able 
to swim on the breast, the best system of 
learning being to stand in water up to the 
waist, then spread ont the arms until they 
are level with the shoulder, fall gently back 
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on to the water, and, as the legs leave the 
bottom, make a slight push off, so as to give 
impetus to the body. The arms are then 
brought to the side with a swing, and the 
leg stroke is carried out at the same time, 
as in breast-stroke swimming. 

In bringing the arms back the hands 
should be turned palms downwards. One of 
the best methods of back swimming is to 
carry the arms beyond the head, bring them 
round with a great semicircular sweep to the 
body until they are close to the hips, then 
lift them out,and carry them back to the 
first position. When the leg kick is pro- 
pelling, the arms are being recovered. In- 
spiration is taken during the first part of the 
arm stroke. 

When engaged in saving life, the legs have 
to be inclined more towards the hottom than 
in ordinary back swimming, and they should 
be moved from the knees downward in semi- 
circular sweeps. This action has the tend- 
ency to raise the body of the person being 
carried, and thus leaves the rescuer's legs 
unhampered, as well as making the body he 
is carrying float more horizontallv than 
would otherwise be the case. Furthermore, 
if the ordinary back-stroke kick be used, the 
rescuer, in his elforta to retain hold of the 
drowning subject, will sink at intervals below 
the surface. The best method of learning 
the kick is to fold the arms over the chest 
and keep the legs in continuous swirling 
inotion for a minute or two at a time. 

In my nest article I shall deal with the 
more speedy forms of progression, and also 
with some of the remarkable swimming feats 
&ccomplished by boys. 

( To be continued.) 
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[тк though the box kites (as 
illustrated in the last volume of the 
„B. O. F.) may seem, a yet more strange and 
almost weird-looking affair has quite re- 
cently been perfected by Professor Alexander 
Graham Bell of the United States. 

Professur Bell long had the idea that a 
nearer approach to nature's most perfect 
flying machine, a bird, was the ileal to aim 
at in kite-designing; and, with tı is end in 
view, he carried out a long series of experi- 
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ments, constructing innumerable models of 
endless proportions and shapes. 

Among is first departures from the 
Square-cel.*d Hargrave kite was the omission 
of one of the four sides of that variety, in 
Order w form a triangular-celled kite. 
Fractically no real advantage save increased 
rigidness was gained by this modification, 
though, as will soon be seen, it was а step in 
the direction of the ultimate goal. 


Notwithstanding many repeated failures 
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A NEW KIND OF KITE. 


By Norman LaTTEY, 
Author of “ Scientific Kite- Flying," ete, 


Professor Bell, with that dogged perseverance 
which invariably characterises every success- 
ful man, was not to be discouraged, and 
finally hit upon what he claims to be the 
most remarkable form of kite ever devised— 
viz. а tetrahedral cell, as illustrated at 
fig. 1. А tetrahedron, as every schoolboy 
knows, is а solid figure enclosed by four 
triangular bases, and a cell of that shape 
is easily constructed by joining together 
at their ends six strips of thin wood or 
bamboo. Such a framework possesses quali- 
ties of both strength and lightness to an 
extraordinary degree. even when composed of 
materials of comparative brittleness. More- 
over, their multiplication requires no doubling 
of any of the sides, as in the case of a multi. 
cellular box-kite, such as was shown on page 
684 of the last volume of the B.O.P.” in 
the article on Scientific Kite-Flying. 

When such a tetrahedral frame is provided 
with two nero-surfaces of silk, paper, or similar 
material suitably arranged as at fig. 1, it 
becomes a tetrahedral kite, and quite « 
number of these triangular cells can * : joined 
together corner to corner without materially 
increasing the ratio of weight to supporting 
surface. The necessary spaces between the 
cellu— indispensable in all cellular kites —are 
naturally produced by the method of con- 
struction, as will be observed in figs. 2 and 3, 
which illustrate four and sixteen celled kites. 

Kites of this type have & much greater 
lifting power than would at first sight be 
supposed. А large one sent up recently by 
the inventor was struck by a squall, and so 
gr-- 1t was its buoyancy that it lifted two full- 
gro: n men completely off their feet, compel: 
ling them to let go to avoid being carried up 
tn a orent height, 


As with all kites, there is a proper point at 
which to attach the flying-line. Experience 
has shown that this point is located about 
midway between the middle and one end of 
the keel, as at a in each figure. The farther 
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away from the end of the keel the attachment 
is made, the greater will be the flying angle 
of the kite, and the more nearly overhead 
will it float. It is, however, not advisable to 
depart too far from the position indicated, as 
otherwise the stability of the kite is apt to be 
affected, 

In the matter of construction, the strips of 
which the framework is to be made should 
be as thin and light as possible compatible 
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with strength and rigidity. Any dimension 
will do provided the strips are of equal 
length—in other words, each side mu.t 
form an equilateral triangle, thus ensuring 
that the aero-surfaces аге of equal area. 
The ends of the strips should be tightly 
bound together without notching; for the 
removal of any substance from so slender а 
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rod would necessarily detract from its 
strength. Tough thin paper is, of course, 
the most convenient material for the cover- 
ing, but silk or fine-dressed calico will be 
found much more durable and satisfactory, 
to say nothing of obviating the necessity for 
frequent repairs. It would also be a great 
improvement if the covering were varnished 
with a suitable varnish, or even only dryinz 
oil (which is a remark that applies equally 
well to all forms of kites). The aero-surfaces 
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should also all be strained to an equal degree, 
or the kite may develop a tendency to drift 
to one side. 

As the reader will probably have gathered, 
finality has by no means been attained in 
kite-designing. In fact, it is not beyond 
{Ге bounds of possibility that the solu- 
tion of the fascinuting problem of human 
flight may be suggested by the 
behaviour of some experimental 
model of kite. In fact, kites offer 
a relatively little-explored field of 
investigation to the scientifieally 
inclined. Comparatively little is 
yet known of their capabilities and 
to what extent they can be im- 
proved, either by modifications in 
their shape and proportions of their 
wing-like cells, or by additions in 
the way of horizontal aero-planes, 
fish-tailed rudders, inclined keels, 
or curved surfaces. 

While penning these lines the 
author noticed a report of a 
scientific kite-flying competition 
which had just taken place at the 
Alexandra Palace, when Mr. S. F. 
Cody easily won the first prize 
with a kite of his own construc- 
tion and design. When the signal 
was given to start Mr. Cody’s 
kite rose immediately and soared 
steadily at a great height, although 
the wind at that altitude was blow- 
ing atthirty-six miles an hour. In 
his several attempts to cross the English 
Channel in & small boat towed by his kite, 
Mr. Cody clearly demonstrated the practi- 
cability of utilising such a means of towage, 
and there is no reason why any reader of 
the “ B.O.P.” who has a boat or canoe and 
lives near a stretch of water should not pro- 
vide himself with & similar inexpensive tug 
for his amusement. But he must be careful 
that he does not allow himself to be dragged 
along too fast, or he may risk being capsized. 
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Problem No. 631. 
Bx F. AMELUNG, 
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| WHITE. | 3+4=7 pieces. 


White to play and draw. 


The town of Riga has two composers, 
Amelung and Behting, who have pro- 
duced some very fine end-game compositions. 
The following, by F. A., shows a pretty win: 
White, K—K 8; R—Q R 4; P—K R 6. 
Black, К-К B 3: B—Q R 4; Kts—Q R 8 
and Q Kt 6. First the К is brought into the 
corner by pushing the P up. then 3, K—B 7, 

9 Sg.; 4, R—R 2, B—-B 2; 5, K— Kt б, 
; 6, R—K 2, ete. 


Behting wins with a F against a Q, when 
White, K—Q 3; R—K R 2; P—B 5. 
Black, K—Q Kt 8: Ps—Q R 7, Q B6, and 


92; thus: 1, P—B 6, Px P (ora). 2, Kx P, 
P queens, ch. 3, K—Kt 3, ete. (a) P—B 7. 
2, R—Rsq. ch., P-B8-Qor Kt. 3, Кх O. 


KxR. 4, P—B 7, P queens. 5, P queens, 
ch., etc. This author shows still more play 
when White, K—K B 6; B—K Kt 8; 
Ps—K B7 and K R4. Black, К-К R3; 
Kt—K Kt 3; moving 1, K—K 6, Kt— 


B sq. ch. 2, K—K 7, K—Kt 2. 3, P— 
R5,K—Rsq. 4, B—R 7, Ktx B. 5, P— 
R 6, ete. If the Kt had checked on B 4, 


the K would have moved to B 5; and if 
Black had first played to Kt 2, the P would 
have advanced to R 5, and then Kt— 
B 4, ch. 3, K—Q 6, K—B sq. 4, P—R 6, 
Kt—K 3. 5, P—R 7; and if 4, Kt Kt 3. 
5, K—K 6, Kt—R sq. 6, K—B 6, Ktx P. 
7, P—R 7, Kt—R sq. 8, B—K 6, Kt— B 2. 
9, K—Kt 6, Kt ch. 10, K—R 6, wins. In 
the next position this author begins winning 
with K to ВЗ: White, K—K B4; P4—K 7 
and K В 6. Black, K—K B 2; Ps—Q B 2 
and Q 5. 

Also M. Troitzky is equally clever in 
making such studies. A B can draw against 
а R and a P, when White, K—Q RB 4; 
B—K 4. Black, K—Q R 7; R—K Kt 8; 
P—K Kt 7; thus: 1, B—B 3, K—Kt 7. 
9. K—Kt 4, K—B 7. 3, K—B 4, K А 
4, K—Q 4, K—K 8. 5, K—K 3, K— 


6, B—K 2ch. In the next he wins by clear- 
ing the way for the P by two checks: 
White, K—K R2; B—Q Kt S; Kt—BQ s4. ; 
P—K B4. Black. K —Q Kt 5; Kt—Q B 6; 
P—K 2. 1, B—Q 6 ch, Px B. 2, Kt— 
R2ch, Ktx Kt. 3, P—B 5. The next is 
still more amusing: White, K—K Kt 6; 
B—K Kt4; Kt—K sq.; P-QR 7. Black, 
K—K Kt sq. ; Kts—Q R sq. and Q Kt 2; 
Ps—K 7 and K Kt 2. I, B—B3, Kt—Q 3. 
2, Bx Kt, Kt—B sq. 3, B—Q 5 ch., K— 
Rsq. 4, P—R 8- B wins. 


Solution of No. 630. —1, K—Kt 5; and 
2, R or Kt mates. The other eleven prob- 
lems are solved thus : 

1, Q—B 7, and © or Kt mates accord- 
ingly. 

], Q—R 2, and four mates follow. 

1, Q—R 8, and the other is 1, Q—B sq. 

], Q—Kt 2, and 2, Q—K 5, etc. 

1, K—K 3, and 2, K—B 4 or Q— Kt 2. 

1, Q—B sq., and 2, Q—B 5, B 7, Q 3 or 
R3. 

, Q—B 6, and 2. Kt—B 3 ch., Q—B 4 ch. 
or B—Q 3. 

1, B—R 5, and 2, B— 2 or К—9 5 ch. 

1, R—K 7, and 2, Kx Kt or КЕКЕ 3, 
Q 3 or K 4 or R—K 4. 

1, Q—R 2, Kt—Kt 6. 
3, B—B 7, mate. 

Compare this three-mover with No. 629: 
White, K—Q B 3; Q—K R 2; Kts—Q 6 
and K R4; Ps—Q B 5. Q В 6 and K Kt 6. 
Black, K—K 3; Q—K sq. ; Rs—Q B sq. 
and K Kt sq.; Ps—Q 2 and K B 3. 


2, Ktx Kt, Kx Kt. 


THE MOTHER, THE DAUGHTER 


AND THE SCHOOLBOY. 


By THOMAS Hay, M.A. 


р was once а little schoolboy 
Of a morbid turn of miud— 
It is hard for such a trouble 
Proper remedies to find. 


You remember Pestalozzi 

Says the human brain is not 
Just a sort of empty barrel 

Where dry rubbish may be shot. 


And, again, that Máster Froebel 
Started kiudergartens too, 

Where the student is instructed 
То distiuguish green and blue 


So this little boy's professors, 
In а scientific way, 

Tried to change his queer condition — 
Doing all that iu them lay. 


Dut before their learned methods 
Conld effect a certain cure, 

he unhappy youth was ruined 
By u passion premature, 
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For there loomed on his horizon, 
When about the age of eight, 
A distinguished-looking lady 
Of considerable weight. 


He would brighteo up and flourish 
In the heaven of ber smile, 

Like the desert irrigated 
Py the waters of the Nile. 


Any peace of mind had quickly 
To be put upon the shelf, 

For this charmer had a daughter 
Just as lovely as herself. 


She was young and plump and pretty, 
And her eyes were round and blue; 
It developed in the sequel 
That her age was twenty-two. 


When he thought about the mother 
And her oharms of forty-four, 
Then the mention of the daughter 
Made him mutter Nevermore.” 


When the vision of the daugliter 
Drove the mother out of mind, 

He was sure the former lady 
Was the fairest of her kind. 
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He would purchase little presents, 
Chiefly swecties, it is said, 

While he manufactured speeches 
As he lay awake in bed. 


But whoever they were meant for 
The result was just the same, 

That the other lady got them 
When the presentation came. 


Such a state of vacillation 
Broke his constitution fast, 
And his sympathetic neighbours 

Saw the struggle couldn’s last. 


But the more the problem facod him 
All the harder did it seem, 

Till his every waking moment 
Was a terrifying dream. 


Long he pondered o'er the question 
Which of them should be his stay, 
Т. he gave it up as hopeless 
And he faded quite away. 


If you wish to know the moral, 
Sure, it isn’t far to seek— 


When you have to make your mind up 


Do not let it take a week! 
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Lowering the Anchor, Greenwich Training School. 
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Physical Drill, Greenwich Training School. 
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HINTS FOR COUNTRY WALKING. 


By R. HYAERBRACK, 


EW people, comparatively, know what pleasure is to 
be gut from Spring and Winter walks. In the 
first place it ls imagined that roads аге the only routes 
possible, and nowadays roads, except here and there, 
are too much in possession of wheeled traffic to afford 
the pedestrian alluremeut. 

But tbere are very many footpaths that are as 
serviceable in winter as summer, and quite as pleasant, 
though in a different way. The difficulty that presents 
itself to the town dweller is how to get to know of 
these footpaths. In reality it is very easy to acquire 
such knowledge, by acqutring the right map. 

Now there is only one kind of map, amid the 
multitudes of maps, that is the right one for the 
pedestrian, and that is the Ordnance Map—not аз 
reduced and coloured by various advertising firms— 
but as published in black and white by the Ordnance 
Survey Department, and sold by map dealers like 
Mesars. Philip & Son of Fleet Street, London. 

For one shilling a section of the survey covering 
some eighteen miles by twelve is to be bought of any 
district imthe United Kingdom. А halfpenny stamp 
will secure a diagram of the various sections from 
Messre, Philip, or other similar firm, and furnished 
with the section that embraces one's locality, one is 
also furnished with a key to all the main pathways. 

Having such a section, it is possible by carefully 
marking outa walk beforehand to goas many miles 
as is thought well through what will be found entirely 
new country. 

Once & walker has discovered the pathways of 
England he will very seldom use the roads. No other 
map except the one named із of any use at all in regard 
to pathways. It seems а very simple thing, but is 
nevertheless of the utmost importance to those wlio 
wish to really gain a knowledge of rural England. 
Such walks are full of unexpected and delightful 
revelations of old-world woods and homesteads and 
interesting remotenesses. 

Another difficulty occurs In the fact that boots and 
clothes are not always adapted to such cross-country 
touring. But they can easily be made so. The thing 
to be remembered is that for вос. walking it is not 
thick or heavy boots that are wanted, but easy and 
water-tight ones. 

The best way to convert a pair of ordinary boots to 
imperviousness is to well dose them externally, 
especially in the seams and welt, with castor oil. 
For a few pence enough oil can be obtained at any 
ا‎ to keep a pair of boots fit all through the 
winter. 

If the oil be rubbed in when the leather is dry, and 
rather generously applied, giving too much rather 
than too little, it will all soak in after a few hours, and 
then the boots will carry their wearer dryly through 
mud, dew, or rain. The oil also prevents the leather 
from cracking, and does not at all spoil the polish, but, 
on the contrary, will retain it, so that at the end of 
many miles, а dip of the foot into a runnel will 
cleanae the boot and make it as presentable almost as 
though just put on. 

Personally, I always wear boots of the softest and 
most glove-like leather above, as that. kind when well 
oiled allows the foot most ease, but I also always take 
care to clump a thin, hard aole on to the original 
one. 

Every pedestrian would find it useful to know how 
to hammer out and clump on the right kind of extra 
sole. This is by no meaus difficult, and the necessary 
initial experditure for the cobbler's last, hammer, aud 
knife (about 5s. altogether) is very soon saved by the 
better wear of the boots. Why it is best to do it 
oneself is that the ordinary shoemaker never hammers 
out hia leather thoroughly enough, so that, instead of 
a thin, hard sole, a clumsy pulpy one that soaks up 
moisture as though it were blotting-paper is nailed on 
by Crispin. — 
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BOYS RUINED BY CIGARETTES. 


SEVERAL New York shopkeepers have lately been 
summoned for selling cigarettes to minors, in violation 
of the law. The principal of one of the public schools 
produced in court several of his scholars— pale and 
nervous boys—as examples of the effects of cigarette- 
smoking. He stated that some of his pupils appeared 
to be on the verge of losing their reason through the 
baneful habis, and in their interests he declared his 
intention of prosecuting every person caught serving 
minors with cigarettes. 
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A WISE PRAYER. 


“ GUARD me when I am off guard,” prayed one the 
other day. It was a wise prayer, for it is not the 
danger against which we have fortified ourselves, the 
temptations which we know and are watching, which 
are so likely to compass а fall, as some unthoughit-of 
point where no peril was suspected. 


NOTICE To Cox TRIBUTORR.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF TRE MS. 
must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted ín too great numbers (о be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself ín any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care ts taken. The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office is so great that a considerable time must neces- 
sartly elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 
Payment for accepted manuscripts ts made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys. the right of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors on their oten account must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.: and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending in, or tt cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRFSPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there сип be no exoep- 
tlon—the sending of stamped and aditressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, * B.O.P.," 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered. 


A VERY OLD READER.—No, we cannot reprint old 
stories-for the sake of new or other readers. My 
Friend Smith " has been republished in book form, 
and can be obtained by order through any bookseller 
or direct from “ B.O.P." office. 


DEAD BIRD (T. J. L.).—The bird sent was а long- 
tailed tit. It had evidently been shot, as one leg und 
part of the wing on the same side had been carried 
away, and there had been considerable hæmorrbage 
from the wound. It is not 4 rare species, but, owing 
to its small size and its keeping to wooded tracts, it 
is not very often seen by the public. 


BUGERIGANS (L. M.).—Yes, you have described it 
rightly ; cide columns of Exchange and Mart,” or 
any good naturalist. 


Тнк CorD Tus (H. B.).—Begin now and you'll soon be 
а шап. One or two American doctors say they never 
wash. Pity we have dirty doctors even in England. 
It is safer to call them tramps. 


CaLLIOPE (Hakodate)— 1. Yes; you may follow 
the Doctor's treatment all the yearround. 2. АП Mr, 
Reed's stories for the B. O. P.“ have been reprinted 
in volume form and may be bad from our publishers. 
3. Our“ Indoor" and Outdoor games, etc., are 
at present out of print, but new editions are in 
preparation. 


N. E. PORTER.—We would not advise you to put an 
engine into the bateau. The construction is not 
suitable for steam work. 


ScniBBLER.—Any stationer can get you a bottle of 
ticket-writer's ink. It is sold at someof the oilshops. 


Г. J. PEI. I ix d. Almost any of the toyshops, but you 
might try ut advertisement in * Exchange und 
Магі" ах you do not live in London. 
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Н. M. T.—Wei-hai-wei is not a small place. It 
has an area of 285 square miles besides that of the 


“sphere of influence” around it. It ік Jeased to 

Great Britain for “as long as Russia occupies or 

claims Port Arthur,” and not for any stated number 
` of years. 


CoIL.— Yes, we have had an article on making a shock- 
ing coil. but it is out of print at present. 


CoiNa, —The George 111. Irish halfpenny is not worth 
more than a shilling. 


J. A. SIncLam.—l. Arrange a fixed rest across the 
trough and fasten on to it a cold stecl chisel with 
which you can trim down the stone as if it were in a 
lathe. In short. work it as a lapidary does. 2. “The 

. Last of the Paladins " has not yet appeared in book 
form. 3. Jules Verne's * Voyage Round the World " 
is published in volume form by Sampson Low & Co., 
St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, к.с. 


А.Р. (Kars).— We cannot definitely promise, as we 
have so many claims on our «pace, and our arrange- 
ments are accordingly made long ahead of date of 
publication; but if you like to send us the photos 
we will sec what we can do. The page of Japanese 
types to which vou refer was in hand long before 
hostilities were thought of. 


Book Loven ( Bideford).— You shonld obtain a сору 


of “Pure Fun” hv Mr. T. E. Donnison, and the 
“ Boy's Own Reciter,” both edited by us. The 
former costs 1s. and the latter 2s. 6d. They may be 
obtained by order through any bookseller, or direct 
from our otdce. 


BUTTKRFLY.— The coloured plate of British Butterflies 
was in our eighteenth volume. 


J. M. LAWSON.—1. See the series of articles in the 
early part of our fifth volume. They farm a com- 
plete practical treatise on violin-making. 2. The 
songs are not printed in any other form. 3. They 


сац be sung anywhere, publicly or privately, without 
ee. 


Bap HABITS (To many).—Cold tub every morning. 
This strengthens the mind as well as the body. Keep 
mind pure. Abandon and fight against all evil 
thoughts. Fresh air night and day. Good food: no 
slops. No tobacco. No stimulants. No quack 


medicine. Best tonic phosferine taken for three weeks, 
then omitted for one week. If thin. virol after 
every meal, and whether thin or not a light supper. 
Biecuit or two with butter and a teaspoonful of 
bovril spread over it, and one glass of good milk. 
There now! That advice is 


Sleep on hard mattress. 
worth a guinea a word. 
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HEDGEHOG (S, N. P.).—No ; more like paralysis. You 
can't do anything. 


Е. W.—'*Dyspepsia," 1s. ; Warne. Messrs. Bousfield, 


Norfolk Street, Londun, publish * How to be Health 
and Strong." 


T. B. S. S. —Tbanks for your letter. 
doctor, You'll get all right yet. 


STARLING AND THRUSHES (Urgent),—4A paste of pee- 
flour, German paste, wood snails, worms, etc. They 
should not be caged, and get quite tame. 


RuPruRE—You must have a doctor. 
trying to cure yourself. Beware of quacks. 


Trust to yoar 


No goad 


SMOKING AND OTHER BaD HABITS (Bert).—You can 


get virol from any chemist. Give up the habite an! 
be a man, else you will never be much good in life. 


PiGFONS, ETC. (I. H. F.).—1. You can't be feeding weil 
2. Spratts Patent make dovecots of all «kinds. 
3. When в pigeon is ill, as yours is, you can do 
nothing for it but keep it warm. 


Dry Еккт (V. V. B.).— Nothing wrong. 
clean. - | 
Hair (T. B. C.).—Leave them alone. No certain 


remedy except electrolvsis, and that is costly. Your 
Measurements are all right. 


Bap HABITS (Troubled).—Read back. Give up, ог the 
habits will ruin you. Tell your own doctor. Cotd 
tub, frech air, exercise. 


Keep them 


M. — Take your own clean sponge-bath at home. 


Еккхн AIR (D. A.)— You might try farming in 
Canada. Grape-nuts good; don't know the other. 
We nev ~ mention names, nor tell secrets. 


Jos MO. (Bilbao, Spain).—The * B.O.P.” knife was 
duly sent to you at the same time as to the other 
prize-winners. Yours is the only one not received. 
It may have gone astra), in the post. 


C. G. H. Ver possibly they are full up, and can thua 
take no morestudeuts. It is said that the Frinton 
station is to be given up. Write now to Cornwall. 


H. Boorn.— We do not wish to discourage you, but. 
judging from your letter, we fancy you would: be 
more likely * to get to the top of the ladder" if you 
were to take to house-painting instead of landscape. 


Р. 8. D.—The Charles 11. shilling of 1663 is probably 
worth five shillings. Similar coins in much worse 
preservation have never of recent years fetched pro 
than half a crown : and the prices have ranged from 
that up to 21. 15s. for a specimen unused. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


4 
ре. flagship is calling, sir," hailed 
down re ав >r, from the deck. As Gaunt came 
{ш е rigging eight bells struck; it was 
S cock! Tte hours had fled unnoticed 


Price One Penny. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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Good Sport.—//y Н. S. TUKE; R.A. 
(From the Painting in the Tate Gallery.) 
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A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


Bv W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


CHAPTER XIII.—WAR'S SIGNATURE. 
in the passion and excitement of watching 
the f.ght. The Victory was busy signalling 
to the fleet, and the number of the Hiron- 
delle had just been shown. The brig was to 


run down to the Captain, offer апу assist- 
ance it could, and bring a report of its con- 
dition to the admiral. 

All was keenest activity on the brig ; there 
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was а passion of curiosity to sce the actual 
effecta of the battle and learn its results ; and 
іп a very short time the Hirondelle was lying, 
with topsails backed, to windward of the 
Captain; a boat was lowered, and Gaunt, 
with Litton by his side, pulled to the ship. 
Just as the boat of the Hirondelle reached the 
Ca plain some officers were coming down the 
ladder of the seventy-four, and stepping into 
a man-of-war's barge lying alongside. The 
last to descend was a little, active figure, and, 
as he stepped into the sternsheets of the boat, 
t That's Nelson" ran in a whisper round 
Geunt's crew. He looked curiously at the 
man who already was well known in the 
fleet, and who had just done a deed which 
must make him famous for all time. 

The alert sct of the head, the nervously 
active movement of every limb, the thin 
intense face, curiously impressed Gaunt. 
Something of the strain and passion of battle 
was still on Nelson’s features ; a spark of its 
flame was in his solitary eye ; it burned in the 
fierce intentness of his look. He had shared 
in the rough-and-tumble of the actual board- 
ing, and there was a rent in the sleeve ot his 
coat, a stain of smoke on his forehead, the 
scarlet of blood on his knuckles. 

Well, sir," he said to Gaunt, in a high- 
pitched, slightly nasal voice, as he stood, 
before taking his seat, in the sternsheets of 
his boat, what do you want? 

Gaunt saluted, and explained his orders. 

See Captain Miller," said Nelson. I am 
going to hoist my flag on the Irresistible.” 

He sat down in the sternsheets, gave a brief 
gesture, the oars fell into the water, and the 
boat moved away. The fiery seaman was 
leaving his prizes and the disabled Captain, 
and was hurrving to hoist his flag on а new 
ship, and to start in fierce pursuit of tho 
Spaniards, and perhaps capture new threc- 
deckers ! 

Gaunt procceded to board the Captain. He 
noticed, as he climbed her side, that two of 
her ports were battered into опе: splintered 
holes in her black timbers showed where the 
Spanish shot had torn their way : through a 
port he saw the body of a sailor lying—the 
posture, the outstretched arms, showed that 
the man was dead. When Gaunt reached the 
deck he found that the Captain's bulwarks 
for a long stretch were in splinters ; the wheel 
had been shot away ; the foretopmast was 
gone. Twodismantled guns lay on the upper 
deck ; there were red splashes showing where 
men had died. Her forecastle was a tangle 
of ropes and torn canvas. 

Captain Miller stood at the break of the 
quarterdeck giving orders. Already the 
routine of the ship was beginning to assert 
itself. The gunner, with his mates, was 
busy trying to secure the tackle of оле of the 
guns; on the forecastle the boatswain was 
setting hands to work to knot the torn rig- 
ging and to unbend the damaged mainsail ; 
the carpenter and his mates were sorting out 
a bundle of shot plugs. The storm and strain 
of battle sorely relaxed the discipline of the 
ship, and the first business of a good officer 


THE EQUINE GOD: 


CHAPTER XXIL.—HOW THE AZTECS MADB AN ALLIANCE WITH THE SPANIARDS. 


W г were not expected. There was no one 

to lower the rop? for us. It was use- 
je:; to shout for help. The struggle was 
proceeding within the recess, and the 
«amour of it in all probability would have 
drowned our united voices, however loudly 
we might have called, or if by any chance 
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was to restore it. But Gaunt could still sce 
traces of how the passion of the fight had 
affected the men. Little groups of the crew 
were sitting, or lying about, in every pos- 
ture of exhaustion; many had smoke- 
blackened faces; some were half-naked, as 
thev had fought their guns. The wounded 
had already been carried below, but had left 
grim traces of their wounds on the blood- 
splashed deck. 

The high carved quarters of the San N icho- 
las towered above the Captain's deck, and 
Gaunt looked curiously at the broken upper 
quarter gallery window, shattered by the 
blow of a British musket, through which the 
boarders—Nelson himself amongst the fore- 
most—had jumped into the Spaniard's cabin. 
It was but a little and jagged crevice through 
which such a fiery jet of battle had spurted ! 
A group of sailors were clearing the spritsail 
yard, which had caught in the mizzen rigging 
of the San Nicholas, and along which another 
party of British boarders had found à way to 
the deck of the Spaniard. 

Gaunt found that Captain Miller needed 
no help. А frigate,” he said, was coming 
up to take the Captain in tow. The list of 
killed and wounded was not yet complete“; 
but Miller said—in а melancholy tone, which 
was in odd conflict with the gleam of pride in 
his eye—that the Captain had lost heavily ; 
“ more, he was afraid " —the tone of his voice 
almost implied he was about to say ** hoped ” 
— than any ship in the fleet.” 

Miller was right ; the Captain, as a matter 
of fact, had more killed and wounded on her 
decks than any other three ships in the fleet 
put together: and in the grim, not to say 
barbarous, code of that time, this was an 
enviable distinction! It was at least proof 
that the crew had drunk deep of the red wine 
of battle. The officer in command of the 
marines was killed, and more than a score of 
the men. The Captain had fired, according 
to the gunner's report, 150 barrels of gun- 
powder. Captain Miller was busy watching 
the working parties of the crew and giving 
orders while supplying these particulars, and 
Gaunt soon took his leave. 

Before returning to the brig he leaped into 
the main chairs of the Su» Nicholus, and 
clambered on board the great prize. He 
found British marines on guard there, and 
the disorder of the deck was picturesque. 
He stood for a moment before the shattered 
cabin door through which the boarding party, 
led by Nelson, had broken their way to the 
deck. Its panels still showed on the inner 
side the deep dints made by the butts of 
British muskets. On the Spaniard's broad, 
but not too clean, decks were here and there 
red pools of blood ; a line of dead bodies, over 
which a tarpaulin had been throwa, lay under 
the bulwarks. 

Above even the San Nicholas towered the 
huge San Josef. the other captured Spaniard. 
A middy looked over the quarterdeck rail, as 
Gaunt was about to climb up, and said orders 
were against anyone coming on board except 
оп duty. Gaunt looked along the huge bulk 


(To he continued.) 
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STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


A 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedauin Captire,” etc. 


the call had faintly reached the ears of the 
combatants they were most likely too fiercely 
absorbed in the conflict to pay any heed 
thereto. We could not wait. We must 
reach our friends somehow, and ‘speedily, 
and help them to beat back the foe. 

To abandon the entrance by the rift a-d 


of the Spanish ship, the lines of frowninz 
guns, the massive bulwarks. What daring 
on the part of a handful of British seg men to 
climb up that great woodea fortress, carry. 
ing not far short of a thousand men, and 
claim it as & prize! 
Gaunt, with the quick and trained eye ot 
a seaman, noted one amazing detail Th. 
tompions were still in the quarterdeck gun: 
of the San Josef / Here was a ship tha: 
had lain in the storm-centre of a great battle 
for more than an hour ; she had shot, ani 
been shot at, on every side, and having 
fought her fight she had hauled down her 
flag. And her quarterdeck guns had never 
been fired! The wooden tompions were stili 
lying harmlessly within their iron lips. The 
fire of the British ships had been so terribl: 
and close that it had driven the Spanish crew 
from their guns before they were able to fire 
a Shot! 
Gaunt pulled back to the brig, and ther 
ran down to the flagship with his report. 
which received scanty attention. The sea 
scape of the battle was just taking a nev 
shape. The four captured ships—two 0: 
them of 112 guns —were lying in sullen help- 
lessness ; the British ships were scattered in 
irregular groups as they had been left by the 
passing eddies of the fight. The nine 
Spanish ships to leeward were beating up ti 
the scene of action, but not by any mean 
with undue eagerness. Still, they constitute! 
a fresh and formidable force and brougt 
with them a certain menace, and Jerr 
signalled to discontinue action and ior. 
line to cover the prizes, and the British shir 
were slowly obeying this order. This gav: 
the two fragments of the Spanish fleet + 
fatally dismembered the chance of reunitinz 
The huge Santissima Trinidad was ov 
of the fight. For more than an hour no re 
flashes of guns from her cliff-like sides ha: 
been seen; she had apparently struck, but 
somehow, no one had taken possession of her 
and she had drifted outside the new Brits: 
line. There were wrathful groans on the ter 
castle of the Hirondelle as the monster drifte 
behind the friendly screen of her sister зі", 
and the biggest prize of the victory was lost 
The great Spaniard, however, was o 
reserved for a more cruel fate eight year 
later, on the memorable day of Trafalgar. | 
The Spaniards might now have renew” 
the fight. They were still twenty-three shija 
to fifteen ; and of the fifteen one at least--ti- 
Captain—was a wreck. But there was à di 
couraging air of alertness and of fightin- 
energy in the British ships, and the nerve © 
the Spanish admiral failed him. There wP 
a flutter of signal flags at his peak. and hs 
the great Spaniards, one after another, st? 
away on the starboard tack, and were E 
а fringe of vanishing topsails on the skyline 
and Jervis, gathering up his prizes anf y 
damaged ships, sailed tor Lagos Bay. he 
had not taken many prizes, perhaps. bu! ™ 
had won а memorable victory, ànd ч : 
attended with greater political results P 
many victories of more resounding name. 
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the one-tree hill. But who were they ? 
Whence came the musket-shots ? It was a 
puzzle to те, and I had no time for 
thought— there was barely time to act. 
Whoever they were, and however the 
muskets might be explained, Tetzemaxtli 
was mixed up with it—of that I felt sure. 

* Baragwanath,” said I, planting my back 
against the rocky wall, "stand upon my 
shoulders—so ! " for Micky saw my plan at 
once and was up as socn as I had spoken. 
The others also now saw what I meant. 
We could form a human ladder, and the last 
man might scramble into the aperture and 
send down the rope. “ Now, Billy, up you 
ро. Steady! апа the little Polperro man 
made the third rung. Upon Billy's shoulders 
one of the Acolhuans climbed, and stood 
firm : and upon his shoulders his companion 
quickly mounted, and the weight increased ; 
but I could have borne a heavier burden than 
that to win the entrance.  Milco ren up the 
ladder like a cat. He was still э tall man's 
length from the aperture, but the surface of 
the rock was uneven, and gave him & chance 
of scaling the rest. As he drew claar of the 
uppermost Acolhuan, we resumed our 
natural positions, an.l stood off to watch him, 
fear:ul Jest he should fall, and our attempt 
all go for nothing. Like some huge insect 
intent upon reaching its hiding-placé, he 
crawled upward, slowly, cautiously, until his 
bodv was half-way within the hole; then, 
with а sudden spring, he disappeared, and 
we knew that our attempt had succeeded. 

Down came the rope, and up we went, 
hand over hand, until we were all within the 
gallery. The men gathered about me to 
learn what it was I wished them to do. My 
mind was made up. I took the lead. 
Peters and Buragwanath closed in on either 
side a single step behind me. Our muskets 
were carefully primed and ready for action. 
Mileo pressed closely on my heels, gripping 
the mayurthuitl, his favourite weapon, which 
he could wield with force and precision. 
The Acolhuans came last, not because they 
were timid, but because I thought it was 
best for them to bring up the rear. They 
had tightened their bowstrings, and selected 
the arrows by whicn tc wing their first deadly 
message when we „ате within view of the 
intruders. 

Аз we ran to the foot of the stair- 
way the clamour of the combatants met 
ux with almost deafening power, the blare 
cf the shelly, the rattle of the atabals, the 


vells of the contending Indians, the shrieks 


of the women who were enforced spectators 
of the fray, the groans of the wounded, the 
thud of heavy blows, the splintering of 
brittle obsidian, the clash of steel, the musket- 
*hots ; but none of these, nor all of them put 
together, stirred me so decply as another 
sound that continually rose to the surface, 
clear and strong—the sound of a battle-cry I 
knew so well—‘‘ St. Iago! St. Тасо!” Hal 
himself could have felt no fiercer delight than 
that which ran through my veins as my 
spirit responded to the Spanish call and sent 
me leaping up the long stairway to grapple 
again with the old foe. 

Keep vour powder for the Spaniards,” 
Raid I to Peters and Baragwanath as we 
dashed into the open. 

A couple of hundred yards ahead of us, 
on either side of a strongly built barricade 
that stretched all the way across the recess 
from the wall to the barranca, were two con- 
tending lines, turning and twisting and 
writhing like two enormous snakes in their 
death throes—an inner line of Acolhuans, 
cheered in their desperate efforts by the paba 
himself, and an outer line of Aztecs and 


Spaniards, the latter numbering not more 
ae з Las Gh ine with a ann. 
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by the Indians, whether allies or foes. Little 
cared they how many of the Indians fell, 
whether on their own side or on the other, 
for the victory over both would be theirs in 
the end. You could read the assurance of 
it in the set of their bearded faces; in the 
coolness with waich they reloaded their 
muskets and made sure of their men ; in the 
swinging strokes of their long, keen blades, 
against which the Indian weapons were use- 
ies3; in the almost careless ease and con- 
fidence with which they thrust themselves 
into the tray. Protected as they were by 
an armour impervious to the Acolhuan 
arrows, from which the spears glanced harm- 
lessly aside, and upon which the obsidian of 
the maquahwitl shivered and broke, they 
fought quite leisurely, as if the conflict were 
a pastime and their ringing cry, “ St. Iago!” 
a part of the play. Not that they escaped 
scot free. Some lucky spear-thrust, or some 
fortunate arrow, would occasionally find a 
joint in the armour, or strike the face or the 
hand; but, if sufficient to irritate and 
thereby increase the est of the fight, it 
seldom went deep enough to entirely disable 
and set the warrior altogether aside. 

The struggle was most critical about the 
centre of the barricade. The Spaniards were 
there. Towards this point I ran, supported 
by the two Cornishmen, and with Milco still 
at my heels. The Acolhuans redoubled their 
yells as they recognised us, and opened up 
their ranks to allow us to come close up to 
the barricade. *' Crack ! went my musket, 
and a tall Spaniard, whose sword was 
descending, wavered and fell. Crack! 
crack ! " and other two toppled over to the 
shots of Peters and Baragwanath. For a 
moment there was silence. Surprise, and 
then consternation, spread along the Aztec 
line аз they realised that their foes were 
reinforced in some strange way, and that the 
white men who were not Spaniards, but whe 
could also command the thunder and strike 
with it, suddenly and surely, had come again 
to the defence of the despised Acolhuans. 

The silence was immediately broken by a 
fierce exultant cry along our side of the 
barricade, and the Aztecs began to give way. 
I handed my musket to Milco, and drew my 
sword, a Spanish blade as good as any which 
was likely that day to oppose it. The 
Cornishmea clubbed their muskets. We 
were so pressed upon by the delighted Acol. 
huang, 80 Near to our enemies, зо anxious to 
take the fullest advantage of our unexpected 
onset and turn the dismay of our foes into a 
complete rout, even if we could not achieve 
8 signal victory, that we could not stay to 
reload. In a hand-to-hand fight like this 
there was neither time nor room for the slow 
use of firearms. The Aztecs fell back, and 
the Spaniards began t^ look to their wounded. 
I sprang upon the barricade. Billy vaulted 
over, and swung his musket about him to 
such purpose that the Aztecs fled in terror. 
Baragwanath was over, too, and swinging 
his long weapon in a larger sweep, for he was 
а taller man, in the same resolute fashion. 
Into the clear spaces made by these two the 
Acolhuans were not slow to scramble, and 
the fight was transferred to the farther side. 

Soon the Aztecs were in full flight, and the 
Acolhuans were pursuing them through the 
trees and along the shores of the lake, toward 
the other end of the recess. The darkness 
dropped upon us like a curtain, and shut out 
the combatants from our view. TheSpaniards, 
covered by an Aztec contingent, carried 
away their wounded companions. The 
fighting gradually ceased. The Acolhuans 
returned, well satisfied with their victory, 
although, as I could see, they had lost 
heavily in the engagement, and the struggle 
for the nossession of the recess was Ву no 
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welcome, thanked me for my opportune 
arrival, and expressed the hope that the in- 
vaders would he expelle:l speedily ana n 4 
fashion so thorough that they would not dare 
to trouble us again. He was caution itself. 
He had lined the barricade with sentinels. 
It had been constructed the day before under 
his supervision. A secret night attack was 
Impossible, even if the Aztecs had been in 
the mood for it, which, apart from the 
spaniards, was very unlikely, And his 
spirit was supremely onli lent If his 
physical strength had been equal to his 
ardour he would have fought in the midst of 
his people like a veritable champion. He 
had unbounded faith in me, and seemed to 
think that now I had come all would be 
well. But I could not share his hope. j 
did not tell him so. The revelation of my 
fears would have served no good purpose. 1 
had noticed, however, the losses of the Acol- 
huans, and that they were already out- 
numbered by their fiercer foes ; alzo that the 
Aztecs were greatly strengthened by Ше 
presence of the Spaniards, who, for some 
reason or another, were making common 
cause with them, though how such a strange 
alliance had been brought about I could not 
imagine. The paba enlightened mie. 

“ When did they come ? ” I asked. 

„Two days ago, in the early morning,” 
answered the paba. Our watchmen on the 
hill were overpowered and slain, all except 
two, and they came running in to inform us, 
else, cre we had been aware of it, the recess 
would have been taken, and we should have- 
been dead men. As it was, the Aztecs and 
the Spaniards came pouring down the stair- 
way betore we could gather ourselves 
together to resist them, and all we could 
then do was to hem them against the wall 
and force them along to the farther end of 
the recess. Many of our best warriors fell 
in the effort ; but we did it, and now we can 
crush them to pieces or drive them into the 
barranca.” 

“ But why did you not send a messenger 
to summon us to your assistance? ‘You 
say they came in the carly morning two 
days ago.” | 

“Yes; and I sent a messenger at once, 
one of our swiftest couriers, who must have 
passed vou on the way. But you needed no 
messenger. You knew and came.” 

" Then he must have arrived at the coast 
hy this time, and the men will have started 
for the recess. That is good neus. We can 
hold our own till they come, and then we can 
fight it out on more equal terms. The gun 
will he useful if they can bring it Mong." 

“The gun—ah ! you have found him," 
eagerly exclaimed the paba. “One—pnly 
one? But he will speak for the god. Señor 
Hal, your trusty servant, will make him 
speak for the god; and the god, with his 
voice of thunder, will destroy our foes ” 

“ How come the Spaniards to be with the 
Aztecs ? " 

Tetzemastli, in his chagrin at the dis. 
comfiture which overtook him and hia 
warriors in their late attempt upon the 
recess, anc in his desire to oust us, seeing 
that we still refuse to come to terms with 
him and submit ourselves to his rule and the 
rule of the priests of Huitzilopoctli, must 
have revealed our secret dwelling. phace to. 
the Spaniards, and entered into a rompact 
with them for the division of our sacred trea- 
sure. He must have lured the Spaniards 
hither by telling them about the treasure, 
and by promising Don Pedro, the Spanish 
leader and owner of a large hacienda far 
away in the hills, to assist him in the recap- 
ture of Cacama, on whom they both desire 


to wreak a cruel vengeance for the part he 
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he carried his proposals to Don Pedro, and 
arranged to join with him in this attack ; 
but his ambition is boundless, and doubt. 
less he thinks to make short work of the 
Spaniards after they have helped him to gain 
his own ends. А vain plotter is Tetzemaxtli. 
The Spaniards will be too strong for him. 
Even if they should succeed, which they will 
not, the Spaniards would see to it that no 
part of the treasure fell into the hands of 
Tetzemaxtli. The Aztecs are no more to 
them than the Acolhuans—a people to be 
plundered and crushed into a servitude too 
grievous to be borne.” 

“What has Cacama to do with this 
Spaniard, Don Pedro? 1 cannot under. 
stand. I never heard that he had been in 
the power of a Don Pedro." 

But you came back with him to the 
recess! | 

* Certainly ; but I did not know that he 
was returning from captivity." 

"Did you not? Yes; many months 
before you came, while he was out in the 
woods, Don Pedro surprised him, bound him, 
carried him away to his hacienda, received 
him into his house, endeavoured by studied 
courtesy to win his way to his heart, cajoled 
him, tempted him, threatened to inform the 
Inquisition about him, and have him put to 
the torture and sent to the auto-da-yé in 
Oaxaca, where the flames would consume 
him ; all this, and worse, he did in order to 
drag out of him where the stronghold was, 
and how he might rob the Acolhuans of their 
treasure, When you met with Cacama he 
was conducting the Spaniards, whom Don 
Pedro had provided for the purpose, to the 
recess, as they thought, but as we knew to 
an ambush carefully prepared through secret 
negotiations with Cacama, of which Don 
Pedro was not aware. What happened you 
know, for you were there and helped из to 
defeat them; and the Aztecs were there also, 
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for the Spaniards were our common foe. The 
defeat of the Spaniards set Cacama tree." 

“Ah! I see. Don Pedro was duped, and 
he has come to retake his prisoner and to 
punish him—that’s it.“ 

„That, and to obtain the treasure.” 

^ And what have you been doing these last 
two days ? " 

* Fighting—almost continuously fighting; 
and we have built the barricade. Our men 
have had very little rest." 

. “Jt is a wonder they are not worn out." 

“Оһ, we knew you would come; and the 
others will come, and the gun will speak, and 
the god will help us, and we shall have them 
as in a trap—so ! and he made a hollow of 
his two thin hands by rounding the fingers 
and palm of one over the fingers and palm 
of the other; then, suddenly bringing them 
together with a clap, “ and so we shall crush 
them.” 

The words were easily spoken, and the 
action with which they were accompanied 
seemed to imply that it would be the simplest 
thing in the world to defeat and destroy the 
invaders. It appeared to me, however, that, 
even when all our forces were gathered 
together, we should have an extremely dith- 
cult task to get rid of them. They were in 
the recess; thev were eager to possess its 
riches; they were bent upon revenge ; and 
they were strong, and brave, and subtle. 
We were both in a trap. Doubtless they 
thought that they held us as securely within 
its limits as we held them, and that, in the 
natura! rocky fortress in which we were both 
confined, we should have to fight it out to 
the bitter end. 

The night was far advanoed before I sought 
repose. Tecalco and I had much to say to 
each other. She gave me a graphic descrip- 
tion of the return of the Aztecs, with their 
new and altogether unexpected allies, and of 
the desperate resistance of the Acolhuans to 

(To be continued.) 
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their repeated attempts to force their way 
into the temple. Nhe had longed, and 
yearned, and prayed that I would come back 
and help the paba to save the people. She 
herself wanted me. She could not bear to 
think that I was away, that she herself had 
sent ше away, and laughed at my fears, and 
assured me that during my brief absence no 
harm could come to her or to her people; 
and a great dread had seized upon her lest, 
betore I could prevent it, Tetzemaxtli sheuld 
snatch her away, and she should never see 
me again. 

And oh. John," said she, °“ so great was 
the dread that the night after Tetzemaxtli 
came, and the Aztecs, and the Spaniards, it 
drove me up the stairway, and out to the 
highest part of the clitf, where, in the dark- 
ness, I could turn toward the coast and 
stretch out my arms and cry for you. And 
the cry relieved me. The dread left me. 1 
felt that vou would hasten to me and reach 
the recess ere the blow fell that would have 
been beycnd repair. And now you are here." 

“That is very strange, Tecalco. In a 
dream, that very night, I saw you on the 
top of the cliff, with outstretched arms and 
а face all drawn into an expression of pain, 
as if with the depth and poignancy of some 
great appeal ; but I could not hear your cry. 
So real was the vision, and so vivid, that I 
shouted to you, and, in my shouting, awoke. 
It was the vision that brought me back 50 
soon, winging my footsteps and compressing 
the journev into less than two days, although 
my time was up and I had determined to 
leave the coast that morning in any case. 

“It was well you came quickly, John; 
but the vision waa not strange at all. Why 
should it be? Our spirits are akin. And 
there are times when, between spirits that 
are akin, distance is nothing, and darknes 
is nothing, and thev respond sympatheti- 
cally the one to the other.“ 
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ALF an hour passed. By that time Pad- 
H field had finished his beans, and had 
placed the basket near me upon the ground. 
After that he began to pluck & few weeds 
here and there, doing it all in & leisurely 
matter-of-fact way that was irritating and 
monotonous. During all that half-hour he 
did not say one word to me, or notice my 
presence by as much as a look. No doubt 
he would have been very glad if he had 
never seen me at all, and perhaps I had 
said some things that he did not find it 
pleasant to think of. 

That was a very tedious time of waiting, 
but it came to its end at last, I heard foot- 
steps upon the road for about the twentieth 
time; but with these steps came the sound 
of a child's voice. Padfield heard it too, 
and looked up. Tuen he spoke, with a 
certain air of relief: 

" Here they are!” 

With that he left his weeding, picked up 
his basket, and moved off towards the 
cottage. Although he did not say so, I took 
it that he meant me to follow. His wife and 
the boy were waiting at the gate which led 
out to the road. 


(Wih Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XII.— BYWATER GIVES A HAND. 


The woman knew me at once, though she 
was a good deal surprised to see me there. 
The youngster stared in surprise that was 
still greater at the sight of a stranger, and at 
once hid nimself behind his mother's skirts. 
Padfield did not explain at the time, but 
answered his wife's questioning look very 
briefly. 

Come along into the house," he said. 

À couple of seconds later we were in the 
thick of it. Once inside, Padfield mo- 
tioned me to a chair, and his wife, who 
was probably tired after her walk into town, 
took another. Then, standing by the table, 
he laid the case before her in a very plain 
and simple way. 

“He wants me to smuggle him down to 
Boltport in my van, to-night.” 

After that came explanations. Padfield 
did not say much, but of course I had to tell 
all that was needful about Rollinson’s affair, 
and to give the reasons why I couldn't go 
down by train in the usual way. Here and 

there the woman asked a question or two 
and I could see from the first that she took 
а good deal of interest in the matter. Pad- 
field had to point out the danger of the thing 
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silliest thing he had ever heard of; 8 
once again I had to plead that as fat eh 
was concerned he need not get into troub 
at all. When we came to an end, the mV 
looked at his wife. а ра 
“What do you say, Bess? Mind, #5 
matter of our living.“ 
The woman looked troubled. “Of wet 
it is, John," she said. “That must de 
thought of. But perhaps the young 88D; 
man will sit here while we go an’ -i 
about it in the next room. Не won't mU" 
lm sure." ` -Jy didn? 
I hastened to say that I certainly did 
mind, and they went out together. 
standing for a full half-minute and 8 du 
at me, the youngster made up his Ti the 
follow them. He went in and clos all t 
door with а slam; and then I was left! hel 
myself for some fifteen minutes. . 17 
the time by a little alarum clock which ae 
on the mantelpiece, and it was just dae t 


| . : ey came " 
five minutes to six when they y рев“ 


By then, as I reflected, the match à "T. 


would be pretty well decided one 


from his own point of view, and agair 
described my plan as the very maddest an 
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another, and by that time the fellows play- 
ing in the school fields at home would be 
thinking of tea and call-over. 

- When they appeared the wife was smiling 
a little, but Padfield was more solemn and 


Bullen than ever. 
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And you'll take care of yourself. 


he said slowly, taking his old place at the 


table in front of me. “Апа we both see 
that the thing you want can't be done. If it 
was known and who can say that it wouldn't 
get known ?—that I'd arranged to smuggle 
you to Boltport in my van, I'd lose my 
place, and twenty years’ service with the 
Company would be flung away. Seems to 
me you haven't thought quite enough of that 
side of it, young fellow.” 

Perhaps I hadn’t. Indeed, there was no 
doubt about it, but I didn't like his style any 
the more for that. Before I could speak, 
however, he went оп: 

* So it can't be done, and that's final. 
Now I'm going to say something else. My 
train, the 8.35, will be at the Leybourne 
platform for about five minutes before it 
starts. It’s quite likely that the door of 
my van will be open for a good bit of that 
time, though, of course, I don't know. 
One time, when the door was left open like 
that, a runaway lunatic from the Freshtield 
Asylum got in and hid himself, and wasn't 
seen till the train had started. If such a 
thing happened to-night, and I didn't find 
it out til we'd passed Goldsworthy, I 
couldn't put him out til we got to 
Boltport. The 8.35 is a fast train, and only 
stops at that one place." 

Now I began to understand, the meaning 
leok of the guard’s. wife helping me a good 
deal. Then Padfield wound up: 

„That's all I've got to say about it. 
Those who аге wilful wil have their 
way, but they mustn't expect men to risk 
their living and their bread for it. And 
talking about bread, Bess, it’s pretty well 
time we had a cup of tea. I want it badly." 

I got up from my chair. You can stay 
and have a cup with us, if you will,“ said 
the woman. “You're very welcome, I'm 
sure." 


„We've talked it over," 
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“Qh, no; thank you," I said hastily. 
„I'll have to get back, you know, and get 
these things off" — looking down at my 
cricketing flannels, which I had scarcely 
thought of until now. “ You're very kind, 
but I can’t stay.“ TRE 
She went with me out to 
the gate. “You mustn't 
mind John,“ she said in an 
undertone. “ Plain speak- 
ing is his way when he 
speaks at all. It isn't that 
ae he’s forgotten what the 
| other young gentleman did, 

because we often talk of it. 
But he thinks a deal of his 
place and his work, as every 
man should.” 

Her kindness was а good 
deal more effective than her 
husband's solemn plain 
speaking. For the moment 
I realised that Padfield’s 
arguments had a good deal 
in them, and that I had 
been acting ina rather mean 

and selfish way in forcing 
him to help me. But then 
I thought of Rollinson, and 
saw that the thing must be 


done. 
Е "Of course,” І said 
„ quickly. But that will be 


all right, I promise you.” 
And you'll take care of 
yourself— not to run into 

E any trouble or danger ? " 

a ‘Although she had helped 
me, it was plain that she 
was of much the same 
opinion as her husband 

about the madness of my 

plan, and that ebe was also 

rather anxious as to the 

end of it. I said something 

in answer, though I cannot remember what 

it was; but she stood at the gate watching 

me in a doubtful way as I burried off down 
the road. 

And now I was in something of a difficulty. 

I wanted to change my clothes, but I dared 


not go to the school to do so. If I did, I 


should be seen, and, once seen, there 
would be no chance of getting away 
again, for everybody would want to 
know why I was back so early, why 
I hadn't played that day, and a whole 
catalogue of other things. No; I 
mustn’t go back to the school. But 
how was I to get а change of clothes 
otherwise ? | f 

The only thing was to wait abou: ?!“ 
on the chance of catching some fellow | || 
whom I could trust to get them for 
me, and to bring them out. If I 
hurried, I might yet meet one or two 
stragglers going in late— perhaps Weir 
or Howes, who were absent from oall- 
over three half-holidays out of four. 
Either of them might do very well for 
what I wanted. 

I hurried on till I came to the turn. 
ing in the high road which led in the 
direction of the school. Fellows who 
had been out to the country for a 
walk would have to pass that way. 
and Weir and Howes generally went 
out in pairs, butterfly-hunting. I did 
not stand in the road, however, for 
very good reasons, but got over into f. v. ü. 
the field and lay down upon the grass. 
From where I lay I cou'd see - without 
moving—a patch of roadway about fifty 
yards long. | 

That was at five minutes to six, and I lay 
there for quite five wretchedly long minutes 
without а single soul appearing in sight. 
Then I heard footsteps in the distance. and 
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waited to hear voices, thinking still of ‘Weir 
and Howes; but Weir and Howes never 
came atall. The fellow who came striding 
into that strip of roadway was a rather 
untidy fellow in a shabby straw hat, with red 
hair and a freckled face. It was Bywater 
Primus. 

Perhaps he was the last fellow I should 
have thought ofasking to help me if I had had 
time to think at all. In fact, we had never 
spoken since our unpleasant talk upon the 
quadrangle wall. But now there was no time 
to think, no chance to choose, and, after all, 
when it came to the point, I did not feel 
nearly so unwilling to tackle Bywater as I 
might have expected to be. No doubt I 
remembered, though not consciously, that in 
a way he had taken Rollinson's part. 

So I only waited until he came quite near; 
then I got up and looked over the hedge. 

* [ say, Bywater.” 

He gave а start, and looked up. 

„Just wait a minute," I said. * I want you. 
Come over here." 

Bywater stared. “Two minutes to call- 
over," he said then, coolly looking at his 
watch. 

" But I've got something to tell you. 
important. It's about Rollinson.” 

"Ob, indeed! But J hope it's not a secret. 
If it is, L can't hear it.“ 

I had no time to be indignant, because I 
wanted his help. “It’s not a secret. But. 
I've found out all about that affair, and I 
want to tell you. Come over." 

Then Bywater seemed to remember that I 
ought to have been at Denster, and also that. 
it was queer to find me peeping at him over 
a hedge just atcall-over time. That thought. 
did more to persuade him than any words 
of mine, and in another minute we were 
together. 

„All about what affair?" he asked then. 

* That affair of the cartoon. It wasn't 
Rollinson did it at all, but Waldron — at 
least Waldron stuck it up on the board. It 
was Phillips sent it him. I met Phillips at 
Denster, and he told me. That’s why I've 
come back so soon." 

Then I told him all, just as it had 
happened. He was a good deal surprised, 
but not so much es he might have been. He 
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*** You're rough enough for anything,’ he declared.“ 


was glad, too, as I could easily see, for he 
had never been one of the group which had 
made such a dead set at the County Cas, 
and he had never cared for Waldron. But 
it was very hard to make him understand 
what I wanted. 
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“This is as mad as anything I’ve ever 
heard of," he said. It's all very well to be 
sorry you made Rollinson leave, but what's 
the use of rushing off to see his uncle like 
this? Can't you go another time, if you 
must go— say during the holidays?“ 

* No," I replied. “ Rollinson left through 
me, aud I'm not going to stay here an 
hour without making it up to him some- 
how. 1 can't get him to come back — nobody 
could ever do that. I know him too well. 
But if I tell his uncle all about it, and get 
him to do what Rollinson wants—weil, that 
wili be something." 

* f'm!" he said. “I'm glad you've a 
conscience. I thought you hadr't." 

There was a pause after that, until he said, 
“Of course therc'd be an awful row, you 
know. What about that?“ 

„ Notning. I don't сате. 1 can stand all 
that. and you needn't be in it. They'll 
think I slipped in and got the things nyself." 

* Dut perhaps you'd be expelled." 

„All the better!” 

That was practically the last word of the 
argument, though he hesitated even after 
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Couldn't get it, of course, so had to bring an 
old one of my own.” 

“Thanks, awfully,” I said; though cer- 
tamly Bywater's cap was a few shades 
shabbier than my own and two sizes larger. 
* What else have you brought? Ob, that's 
all right.” i | 

His parcel consisted of an old pair of grey 
trousers and my oldest Norfolk coat, which 
he had got from my cubicle. This was the 
ghost of а spring suit which I had brought 
from home for rough wear, and which had 
met with & good deal of rough wear previously 
during the Easter holidays, with Rollinson. 
I changed quickly, and Bywater wrapped my 
tlunnels in the paper, with my cricket cap 
and blazer. My shirt I could not change, 
but I had obtained the Norfolk coat for that 
very reason. When I stood up in those old 
things, and with Bywater’s cap on, I did not 
feel particularly spruce. Bywater looked 
me over with a good deal of disfavour. 

* You're rough enough for anything," he 
declared. That black eye of yours gives it 
the ünishing touch. You oughtto have told 
me to get you ancther face, too. Anyway, 


want the guard,’ I said hastily,” 


that. When he gave in he did it by asking a 
question. 

“What things do you want, and where are 
they ? ” 

I told him as carefully as I could. 

* How long will you be?" I asked then. 
„The train is at 8.35.” 

„I'm not going to be long.“ he replied. 
* It strikes me that the best time to do the 
thing is now, while the fellows are at tea. 
I'll lose my tea, of course, but perhaps I cun 
stand that. I suppose you'll be waiting here?“ 

* Yes.’ 

Without another word, and looking as un- 
willing and dissatisfied as he possibly could, 
he turned round and went off. But I did 
not mind either his looks or his manner, for 
I felt very sure that he would do as we had 
arranged. Somehow, I felt more sure about 
him than I should have felt about anyone else. 

Ilay down in my old place, and waited. 
In about three-quarters of an hour he was 
back, carrying a brown-paper parcel, and 
looking more dissatisfied than ever. 

“ Bother you and your clothes!" he said. 
* When I went to your study to get the cap, 
1 found Waldron there, nursing a swollen 

se, and looking as wretched as sin. 


you won’t be stopped because you look like a 
young gentleman running away from school. 
You don’t!” 

Never mind my eye," I said shortly. 

"Oh, І don’t mind it. But now you're 
ready, I suppose. How much money have 
you got?“ 

“ Money ! " I felt in my pockets and pro- 
duced my purse. ‘ Half a crown." 

„That's not enough to bring you back, 
even if you get down there without a ticket, 
as you seem to think of doing. Did you 
mean to work your passage? Anyway, 
you'd better have sonie more." 

With that, to my astonishment, he took 
out his own purse, and emptied two or three 
shillings into his palm. “ Here you are," he 
said. When you get down there I don't 
want you writing to me and asking for money, 
and so getting me into your scrape. Better 
take it now." 

I had no chance of refusing, for he had 
evidently thought the matter out,. and had 
quite made up his mind. Besides, I could 
see that I would probably want money. 80 
I took it, and put it away. — Then he picked 
up the parcel to go. 

"Now to explain where I've been," he 


said ; “and mind, Browr. that if I’ve helped 
you in this silly affair, it sas quite against 
my will, and that I advised you against it.” 

„Of course you did,“ I admitted. I won't 
forget. Good-bye.” 

But Bywater would not even say good-bye. 
He went off again without а word, and with 
the same discontented look as before. 
fancied that I understood him well enougk ; 
dislike of Waldron апа indignation against 
him, as well as sympathy for Rollinson, had 
persuaded him into helping a plan that 
he could see was absurd all the time. Fora 
sensible, plain fellow like Bywater, the posi- 
tion was а rather queer one, and it was no 
wonder he felt discontented. 

I had still plenty of time before the train 
would be ready, so I thought it best to stay 
where I was. 1 must not risk meeting any- 
body from the school by going out too early. 
There would be nosuch danger, however, after 
eight o'clock, so I lay in my hiding-place for 
about another hour. After that I slipped 
out and made for Leybourne. 

By taking by-streets I got through the 
town to the station without meeting anybody 
I knew, though several people stared hard at 
my bruised eye. Thechief danger, of course, 
was the possibility of mecting some of our 
day-boys, but that did not happen. All the 
w&y I was thinking of the next step, and it 
was this that made me halt at a stationcr's 
shop where the window was filled with a job 
lot of cheap envelopes— one penny per 
packet, or a box of two hundred and fifty for 
ninepence. Presently I went in and bought 
a box, which they tied up in a shcet of light 
brown paper until it made a very neat and 
business-like parcel. Then I went on 
smartly, carrying it under my arm. 

It was twenty-five minutes after eight 
when I reached the station, and the light 
was beginning to fail. The train was in, as 
I saw at once by the air of bustle that was 
about the place, and « whole string oi people 
were passing on to the platform. Seeing 
that there was no time to lose, I јоік ^4 
myself to this stream, and passed in with it. 
A man who stood at the door had a rol! oi 
platform tickets, and I held out my hand tor 
one as I passed. Ho ivst glanced up, saw 
my parcel, and gave t. 

Once inside 1 hurried up towards the end 
of the train; for every moment I stayed ir 
the crowd was 3 moment of danger. My 
heart gave a jump when I saw that the door 
with Guard” printed on it was standing 
wide open; it jumped into my throat,-as it 
were, and stayed there for some time; but 
nll the same it seemed to be beating, and 
beating three times as fast as usual. Then 
I saw Padfield, in his uniform, take a couple 
of small parcels into the van, and, after a 
moment, come out again, and walk over 
towards the booking-office. 

That was my chance. Holding my parcel 
well in view, I went straight up to the door 
and glanced in. 

To my dismay, the partition between the 
guard's and the luggage уап was open, and 
there was a porter inside the latter arranging 
a few parcels at the farther end. He looked 
up questioningly. The van was half in 
darkness just where he stood. 

* I want the guard," I said hastily. 

“ Тһе guard? Oh, he'll be here directly," 
he replied, glancing at my parcel; and then, 
without another word or glance, he got out 
and went hurriedly off. As soon as his back 
was turned I went inside. 

In the farther corner of the van, leaning 
against its side, stood & great flat parcel. 
carefully tied and labelled. It might have 
been a blackboard from.its shape, but, as it 
turned out, was a sheet of stained glass which 
had been given into Padfield's care. Without 
even pausing to look round, I slipped behind 
it and-crouched down upon the floor. 

(To be contint.ed.) 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN EAGLE: 


‘as full moon, riding high in a cloudless 
hee ven, shone through the windows of 
the dormitory and cast a bright siiver lake 
upon the floor. From my bed I could see 
the topmost branches of our great cedar, and 
beyond, silhouetteu upon that milky sky, 
the ridge of the downs, wiv. here and there 
à faint star twinkling above them. Between 
was the long row of beds, white and ghostly, 
and in the farthest of all Crickhowe!l, a 
weird figure, sitting propped up with pillows 
just where the moonbeams lit his pale face 
and lank black hair. For the captain had 
just passed the word for yarns. 

“ What will you have?“ Crikey inquired, 
cr. Кіпр his fingers as he always did when 
engaged in composition. The fellows said 
that 55 was the signal by which he sum- 
monec his familiar. It seems to me that 
this still moonlight night is one for ghosts ; 
ior one of thcse tales of mystery and horror 
with which I am wont to freeze the very 
marrow of your bones and make each par- 
ticular hair stand on its head like a porcu- 
pine, as Chakespeare remarks. Shall it be 
ghosts?“ 

Loud assent from several beds. 
somewhat quavering protest from a dark 
corner. 

Don't let us have any more of your 
cotten ghost stories! There aren't such 
things as ghosts, I tell you. All those 
scientific beggars know it! They're ridicu- 
lous, you know ; and I don’t like them.”’ 

I think we must spare Tonkin's feelings 
this timo, Crick," said Carclough, when the 
muffled laughter roused by this speech had 
died away. After all, ghost stories are 
most suitable for winter, don't you think ? 
Let us have some more of vour own remark- 
able adventures. Tell us how you crossed 
Greenland and found the North Pole.“ 

And would have carried it home and 
presented it to the British Museum, only that 
muff, Uncle Marmaduke, let his end drop 
when the bear came after us, added Crikey. 
" Yea! that is & very enthralling story. 
But you have had it already more thun 
once. Shall I tell you of my experiences 
nmong the head-hunters of New Guinea, 
who made me their sworn brother, or that 
little affair with the boa conatrictor in 
Brazil ? No; Itell you what—to-night you 
shall have a totally new and unpublished 
chapter of my wandering and adventurous 
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CHAPTER VIII.—'* YARNS.” 


life. I will give you an account of my first 
cruise with Uncle James in the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

“ All right,” said Carclough. °“ Fire away, 
old sorcerer! Don't be too loud, though, in 
case M'Closkie should be on the prowl.” 

There was & general adjustment of pillows 
and settling down in bed ; and then, after 
& little preliminary rattling of his bones, 
Crickhowell began: 

After Uncle Richard brought me back 
from Pekin laden with the rich gifts which 
had been showered upon us by the grateful 
Chinese Emperor, there arose a most un- 
fortunate difference of opinion between him 
and Uncle Reginald, who was anxious that I 
should return to the Jesuit college in the 
south of Ireland, from which I had run away 
in the previous autumn. Uncle Richard, в 
strong testant, objected, and would have 
put me to school in Germany. The dispute 
was finally settled by the intervention of 
Uncle James, who, being about to start for a 
trip in the Mediterranean in his yacht the 
Sunflower, suggested that I should accom- 
pany him for the present. I confess that I 
was pleased, after the free and exciting life 
which I had been leading, to be spared the 
rules and restraints of school It would, 
indeed, have been ridiculous for me, who had 
swum ashore bearing between my teeth 
despatches from Admiral Seymour to the 
British An:bassador, under а heavy fire from 
the Chinese forts, to have returned after that 
to the dull and tedious round of college life. 
Accordingly, it was with a light heart that I 
stood upon the deck of the Sunflower and 
watched the white cliffs of Albion fade 
o'er the waters blue. Hem! Byron. That 
summer in the Mediterranean—shall I ever 
forget it? All day we watched the lovely 
panorama of those southern shores slip softly 
by. At night we heard the sirens singing 
their sweet choruses on some neighbouring 
reef, or by the light of our stern lantern saw 
for one brief moment, borne on & passing 
wave, the fair face of a mermaid.” 

Get out with your sirens, Crikey,” said 
Carclough. “ Beg- pardon, old. man! I 
didn't mean.to interrupt. You must have 
had a ripping time!“ 

“Yes, it was delightful," said Crick. “ But, 
alas ! it was to end all too soon. Опе moon- 
light night when we were off the coast of 
Morocco, Uncle James was taking the watch 
on deck while I snatched a few minutes of 
slumber below. He was not inured to night 
watching, as I was, and I suppose he must 
have slept at his post. ЛЕ any rate, we 
were all awakened by the noise of а sudden 
struggle, and sprang upon deck to find the 
vessel already in tho hands of a party of 
Riffian pirates. I perceived at once that all 
was lost: but, undismayed, I placed my back 
against the mast and vowed to sell :ny life 
dearly.” 

Did they offer you anything for it?” 
asked romebody. 

“ Their chief was touched by the spectacle 
of my desperate valour," went on Crikey, 
disdaining to notice the interruption ; ** and 
when the melancholy procession of our cap- 
tive crew filed into their rock fortress I 
alone went unchained. They granted me 
many other privileges also, as soon as they 
found out that I spoke Arabic and was 
acquainted with Mohanimedan usages. I was 
glad of it, for it enabled me to do something 
for poor Uncle James, who found slave life 
very trying. He could not eat the food, and 
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was peppery when requcsted to work. As 
time went on I was promoted to be principal 
pipe-bearer to the chief, Muley Hassan, and 
it was then that I made the acquaintance of 
that star of beauty, his daughter Zuleika.“ 

"Oh, come Crikey, that won't do!” 
“ Every chap knows 
that those beggars keep their women in 
harems, and—and intaglios, and places of 
that sort, and sew them up in sacks if they 
so much as squint at a chap." 

“ A vulgar error," was the reply; a very 
vulgar error. Tho practice to which you 
allude certainly prevails in some parts of the 
East, it is true, but not among these wild 
Barbary raiders. "There, the women are as 
heroic as the inen, and share their adven- 
tures and perils. Аз for Muley Hassan, how 
could he think that the friendiess young 
Christian captivo could dare to ra:se Мз eyes 
to the peerless Zuleika ? Ah! I ish I could 
draw her portrait for you fellows; though 
I admit,“ he went on, that it would be 
casting pearls befor swine, who are always 
lifting up their voicec and talking rot about 
things of which they know nothing. But 
she was a rose. Each of her еуез was a 
great deal larger than her moutt . and when 
her hair was loose she trod upon it. She 
loved the handsome young Englishman——”’ 

“ Who was he ? ” from several voices. 

„the handsome young Englishman, 
and looked after his board. "Through her 
intercession, poor old Uncle James was 
brought in froin the fields and given some 
light job about the kitchen, with a pint of 
wine every day. In many stolen interviews 
I taught her English and as much as I could 
remember of the Church Catechism. Soon I 
had the joy of weaning her from the errors 
of Mohammedanism and receiving the 
blushing avowal of her affection. I re- 
member— well, never mind. You chaps are 
'too young and a precious sight too silly to 
understand these things. Besides, deep as 


Was our bliss, it was of very short duration. 


In a few months the seething discontent of 
Muley Hassan's people broke forth in open 
rebellion. The populace liberated the Chris- 
tian slaves, who joined in the attack on the 
fortress. "T were useless and harrowing to 
paint the scene which followed its capture. 
Prominent among that burning and devas- 
tating crowd, and torch in hand, I regret to 
say that I observed Uncle James, who urged 
his comrades to greater excesses, forgetful of 
the kind consideration which had always 
been shown to his liver-complaint. Sword 
in hand I fought my way to Zuleika's bower. 
On perceiving me she uttered à joyous cry 
and fainted gracefully over my left arm. 
Encumbered by that lovely burden, I sped 
along the flaming galleries, and was just 
emerging in safety from the stronghold 
when I encountered Muley Hassan himself, 
wounded but terrible, at the head of the 
remnant of his followers. The sight of his 
daughter in my arms fired the jealous rage of 
the pirate. In vain I demanded of him the 
rights of single combat. Many a worshipper 
of the Prophet bit the dust before І auc- 
cumbed, but at length numbers prevailed, 
and I was overpowered. I saw my beloved 
Zuleika seized by her enraged parent ; I eaw 
him draw the jewelled dagger from his sash 
and plunge it into her tender bosom. I 
heard the wild cry of his attendants, horrified 
&t the death of their beloved mistress. Апа 
then I saw and heard no more, for I had 
fainted. You chaps won't hear any more, 
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either, if that blue-faced baboon in the far 
corner goes on snorting and choking.” 

Don't mind him, Crikey, old man," said 
Ascott, who was in the bed next to that of 
the offender. ‘If he will pig away at rock 
cocoa all night, he's bound to do a fit now and 
then." 

* Cram his perfectly unused nailbrush 
down his throat, then, and let us have а 
little quiet," said the unappeased Crick- 
howell. “ Where was I? Oh! ves. Well, 
when I came to myself, I was lying in the 
bottom of a large and well-appointed man- 
of-war' s boat, which was cleaving the surf at 
a good pace, while the missiles of the baftled 
Mohammedans fell harmless behind it. The 
midshipman in command was chafing my 
chest with brandy to restore the circula- 
tion, assisted by the sturdy boatswain, who 
shed tears of joy on seeing me restored 
to consciousness. My first words were 
* Zuleika.' ” 

* Only one word, my mannie," objected 
Mt ckenzie, who was Caledonian and mathe- 
matical. 

" Some night when we're a little more 
select here, I'll tell the chosen remnant my 
adventures among the thievish savages of 
North Britain, and how I lost my complexion. 
To resume: the honest boaiswain was so 
unmanned by my pathetic inquiry that he 
was obliged to swallow me remainder of the 
brandy before he coul, reply. Then he first 
of all touched his breast, and afterwards 
covered his eyes with one sunburnt hand. I 
understood his melancholy pantomime. 
Zuleika was no more. Crushed by that 
sudden blow, I took but little interest in the 
midshipman’s narrative of the events which 
had led to the opportune arrival of himself 
and his crew at the moment when I sank, 
covered with wounds, on the blood-stained 
beach. I need not dwell in detail on my 
reception on board her Majesty's ship the 
Swasher. It was a veritable triumph. As 
soon as I had changed my clothes and had 
had а few of mv more serious hurts attended 
to, I was invited to the officers’ mess and 

laced at the captain’s right hand. There I 
held that gallant company spellbound by the 


recital of my surprising adventures. Ere I 
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HERE are a great many varieties of fancy 
T rabbits, and the reader who is commenc- 
ing in this interesting hobby may tind some 
difticulty in picking and choosing between 
them all. These notes are written to help 
him to decide. One piece of general advice 
it may be safe to give, and that is to choose 
his rabbits according to the climate. To 
put it quite plainly, do not attempt to keep 
the less hardy kinds if your place is an 
exposed one, and you have had no previvus 
experience with bunnies. Start, first of all 
at any rate, with the Eardiest kinds you can 

et. 

One of the hardiest, within reason, if not 
the very strongest rabbit, is the Dutch—a 
variety well known and gre-tly admired. 
The body-colour of this pretty little creature 
—for it is a small rabbit—is any self colour, 
say black, grey, blue, etc., and the markings 
are extremely neat and give the bunny a very 
clean appearance. As you can see, the body 
ig cut in a half, as it were, the fore-part being 
white and the hind-part dark, and the 
cleaner the cut the better the rabbit ; indeed, 
it is necessary that no dark hairs should 
encroach on the white and no light bairs on 
the coloured part. 
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had finished more than one manly breast was 
heaving with emotion, and when, in broken 
accents, I told the story of my beautiful 
Zuleika's devotion and death, many a pearly 
tear stole unheeded down the bronzed 
cheeks of my rescuers. In the days that 
ensued I was at once the hero and the darling 
of the ship. Prominent among the brave 
tars who, from a reverential distance, re- 
garded me with admiring enthusiasin, was 
the sturdy boatewain, William Bobstay, who 
had taken «o prominent a part in my rescue. 
His devotion to me was absolutely canine. 
My influence with the captain enabled me 
several times to save him from impending 
punishment for some slight errors of conduct 
into which he was betrayed by his too great 
devotion to grog. 1 was more than repaid 
by the touching phrases in which the honest 
fellow expressed his gratitude, 

“The Suvisher was bound for Alexandria, 
and as soon as we arrived at that port I went 
ashore, with the faithtul Bobstay in attend- 
ance, to gratify a long-cherished desire to see 
the pyramids. Together we explored those 
marvellous monuments of the Pharaohs ; and 
I formed an entirely new theory respecting 
them, which I hope some day to give to the 
world, if I survive the Fourth Book of Euclid. 
It was on our return to Cairo that an incident 
occurred which changed the whole current of 
my existence. As we were passing through 
the streets of that wondrous Eastern feiry- 
land —— " 

" Pharaohland," suggested Baines, with 
his face in his pillow. 

" —— amid a crowd of donkey-bovs, 
buffoons, and loathsome beggars, amongst 
whom the silly goat who has just interrupted 
me would have been perfectly at home, my 
wandering eyes were caught by the flutter of 
a handkerchief from the lattice of a house 
which seemed barred and fortified like a 
prison. I stopped, and considered the place 
more closelv and fancied I perceived a fair 
face behind that jealous sereen. Again the 
little silken flag was waved, and this tiine I 
felt certain that it was a signal, and addressed 
to me. Immediately bringing Bill Bobstay 
to a halt, I drew his attention to the circum- 
stance, and announced my intention of pur- 
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By H. KENDRICK, JUN,, 
Author of * Chats atout. Ig on-Fancters,” etc. ete. 


The blaze is the white mark on the face, 
and this must be absolutely distinct. It is 
the white mark. which extends from each 
side of the face alike and continues right up 
through the ears. It cuts each cheek off, as 
it were; that isto say, each cheek and ear is 
a dark patch ty itself and the rest of the 
head is white. Some prefer this blaze to be a 
wide one and some say narrow. I don't think 
it matters very much as long as it tapers off 
nicely and is not encroached cn by dark 
hairs. ‘The fore-feet and fore-part of the 
body are all white, as I have said, and the 
back-part of the body, with the exception of 
the tail and the ends of the feet, is coloured. 
In the feet the white extends, say, thiee- 
quarters of an inch, and thus we have, I 
believe, a perfect Dutch. 

Now let us look at their characteristics ag 
far as breeding and general management are 
concerned. They are capital nurses, being 
particularly affectionate and docile mothers. 
It is allowable to rear as many as six young. 
sters at each nest, though, of course, the 
fewer there are the bigger the young get. 
As long as you have a good strain, of which 
you are quite sure, it is not necessary to have 
a perfectly marked specimen for breeding 


suing the adventure, calling upon, him, on 
his allegiance, to assist me. <A true British 
bulldog, he professed himself ready for any- 
thing, but pointed out to me that his shore 
leave was up, and that England expected 
him to do his duty. I commended his con- 
scientious scruples, and pressed five shillings 
into his horny hand, promising at the same 
time to make his peace with the captain. 
He yielded, and we cautiouslv approached 
the house and knocked upon the heavy 
oaken door. Atter an interval of breathless 
waiting, slow footsteps were heard moving 
along the passage within, and a light shone 
through the keyhole —— ” 

Cave suddenly whispered Carclongh, 
as the storyteller paused for breath. 

There was a light shining under the 
dormitory door ; and it wasn’t moonshine, 
either. There were the slow footsteps, too, 
just as Crikey had described thein, as soft as 
could be fairly expected from a pair of 
stockinged feet, number tens, out size. 
M'Closkie, of course. 

We heard him stop outside and try to 
listen noiselessly, Which he can't do, for he 
blows like я grampus. Then he felt for the 
handle and stealthily opened the door upon 
a touching sight. Two dozen fair boys lay 
there, wrapt in the unconscious sleep of 
infancy and innocence, while the moonlight 
sottly brooded over that peaceful scene. 
Through my own half-closed eyelids 1 could 
sec the expression of his countenance change, 
as he gradually grew ashamed of his un- 
worthy suspicions; and presently he softly 
withdrew, muttering, in his native dialect, 
as he shut the door, Puir bairns! " 

And a inoment later we heard his own 
door, at the end of the gallery, close behind 
him, and knew that we were saved. 

Then we woke up Crikey and tried to get 
him to continue his narrative: but the story- 
teller had turned unaccountably rusty, de» 
clared that he was tired, and had “lost the 
thread." So we were fain to be content 
with his usual vague promise to continue tt 
in his next, and composed ourselves to 
slumber just as the turret clock boomed forth 
the hour of midnight. 

( To be continued.) 


purposes, for a doe will most probably not 
throw more than one perfectly marked young 
one in each litter, and it more frequent? 
happens that the average of good ones 18 DO 
more than one to every two or three nests. 
The Dutch rabbit should certainly err on the 
point of smallness. Nothing is worse than 
a big, slovenly looking Dutch. Five or ү} 
pounds is а good average weight, and the 
little chap should be very light on his legs 
and sprightly. Before finishing with the 
Dutch, a few hints on cclour-breeding ma? 
be advantageous. I think it unwise to pal 
а grey with a blue, or two blues together: ft 
is better to put up a good black and а blue, 
ог a lemon doe with a black buck, the 11 
having been bred from blues. You shou 
get some good blues from the last-mentione 
pairing. lf you pair a black and a yello, 
you stand a chance of getting some 6 
tortoiseshells. 1 
You can tell something of the marking sf 
Dutch when they are about three days old; : 
the ideas you get are not absolutely Te a 
The practised eye can give a good idea 0 
best, but you may, if unwise in these matter. 
pick out as perfect some specimen whieb, 
& very short time, will give you great di 
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pointment. Dutch rabbits are deceptive in 
the nest, and it is best to leave the question 
of which are good until later in life. 
.. Опе word of warning about this variety. 
Do not in-breed, or else you will find both 
size and colour rapidly deteriorating. 

The Angora is a charming specimen, and 
looks more like a ball of fluff than anything. 
It is the daintiest of dainty rabbits and is 
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As I have said before, Angoras require ex- 
perience, and should not be chosen by a 
beginner. 

The Lop is a prime favourite, and has 
tremendous ears, as you can see. These ears 


 &re the chief poirit, and they drop evenly 


on either side of the head and are about 
eighteen inches long, measuring from the tip 
of one ear to the extremity of the other. In 


The head 
is & broad and massive one, the ears being 
small and well tufted. The forehead is well 
covered with а tuft of wool, which stands 


naturally the lady's admiration. 


erect between the ears. This rabbit is in 
shape as round as a snowball, and the 
coat, а beautifully silky one in texture, 
stands up well on the back. The hind-feet 
are found well tufted, and the eyes, as you 
will remember, are pink. 

Now, I cannot recommend these rabbits to 
our boys, for they aresomewhat troublesome. 
Unless & great deal of care is taken, their 
long coats become tangled, and it is necessary 
to have a little artificial heat in the rabbitry 
in order to grow a lengthy fur. The rabbit 
must not, however, be coddled ; if it is, it will 
become delicate and be everlastingly out of 
sorts. The Angora is found at its very best 
at, say, eight months old, and it is generally 
in good form for two years, but after that it 
does not possess the same quality of fur and 
very soon deteriorates into anything buta 
show specimen. The wool should be parted 
down the back and daily brushed from the 
parting downwards on either side. Do not 
use a comb unless the hair is tangled, but 
employ a long-bristled baby’s brush. No 
litter should be found in the Angora’s hutch, 
though it should be bedded on clean straw, 
chopped into two-inch lengths. These 
straws will not entangle themselves in the 
wool of the rabbit. Bear in mind in mating 
these rabbits that the male and female 
should both be in full coat; in this way the 
finest-coated youngsters will be secured. 

These rabbits are prolitic and are good 
mothers. Naturally, when breeding, a dce 
will not look her best in fur and condition, 
so that, if desired for showing, she must not 
be allowed to breed. Of course, every doe 
must have her turn at breeding, so it is best 
to show the younger specimens and breed 
from them during the second season. Baby 
Angoras are sweet little rabbits, but do not 
handle them much until they are five months 
old, and give them as much open air and 
liberty as possible in fine weather, anda grass 
run is therefore very desirable. Care must 
be taken that they are not caught in the rain, 
as this is most destructive to their coats. 


breeding Lops the parents should be chosen 


. for their size, health, and strength, the variety 


you will find being а decidedly delicate one. 
Secondly, they should be chosen for their ear 
properties, and thirdiy for their colour. The 
ears of these rabbits are the bone of conten- 
tion, 80 to speak, and we find various lengths 
at shows, some running to as much as twenty- 
six inches. Ears that аге twenty inches 
long must be four and a-half to five inches in 
breadth, and so on in proportion. 

The principal colours in Lops are fawns of 
various shades ; bright orange-fawn being the 
acknowledged favourite. 
The grey fawns are prob- 
ably least liked. There 
are also the Black, Sooties, 
Tortoiseshells (very hand- 
some if good), Blues, and 
all whole colours divers: - 
fied with black. So you 
see there are plenty of 
colours in these rabbits, 
and little trouble will be 
found in breeding for 
colour. Do not allow & 
Lop to breed until she is 
fully developed, which will 
be when she is nine 
months old; and the 
youngsters should be left 
with the doe until they 
are four mortbs old. Of 
course, if the young bucks 
in the litter begin to make 
а fuss before that time, 
and prove distasteful to 
other members of the 
family, they should be. 
removed to single hutches. . 

Do not hold your Lops 
by the ears, or you will 
spoil the shape. The eye should be ful] 
and round and not sunken or small, and a 
buck should. weigh not less than twelve 
pounds, and a doe a little less. With regard 
to food, it is necessary to give a little more 
than ordinary care, as much bodily develop- 
ment is desired. Fresh milk must be given 
to both does and youngsters in liberal 
quantity, and a daily feed of barley-meal 
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made into a crumbly paste will do good. 
Plenty of sweet meadow hay, roots, and green 
stuff must, of course, be given in addition. 
Do not allow your does to bring up more 
than three families in one year, while two 
are even preferable; and the youngsters born 


in summer are always more perfect and 
` t * 


will do best for their ner s. 

Once again, with this variety I must state 
that it is not wise to commence rabbit-breed- 
ing with them. They require a good deal 
of looking after. are not very strony, and 
may prove troublesome to the young fancier. 
It is best to leave them until later on in your 
career. | ' 

In the Belgian Hare we have one of the 
most natural of rabbits, as it should resemble 
the ordinary wild hare in point of style as 
closely as possible. The colour is a fairly 
bright shade, and the tips of the bairs are 


interspersed with black, which is termed the 
“ ticking.” 


b Particularly on the back of the 
animal is this ticking found, and the ears are 
fine long ones, rising straight up and not 
lopping in any way. The top rim of these 
ears has а deep rim of bright black fur. 

It is not wise to breed а very long fur; it 


` is preferable fairly short, to my mind, though 


it is undoubtedly more difficult to get good 
ticking on short fur than on long. With 
short fur the hare looks altogether more 
racy, as it shows off the perfection of form 
better than if the fur were long. It is a wise 
axiom, given by one in the know, to breed 
these rabbits in fine weather, as in bad 
weather the ears sometimes get out of shape 
and too long. Then they fall over, and the 
rabbit is spoiled for exhibition purposes. 
The chief points to be aimed at are true 
hare-like shade of fur, and size, the larger 
the better, provided the rabbit is right in other 
points. There must be no white streaks on 
the face, and white feet are faults which 


must not be found in show specimens. 


Belgians are comparatively docile rabbits, not 
nearly so pugnacious as other bunnies, and, 
compared with their size, their consumption 
of food is small. Besides this, they are not 


fastidious in any way, and so easy to cater 
for. Generally speaking, they 


are good 


Angora. 


mothers, and frequently ten or eleven are 
found in each litter. The average number 
in a litter is, however, ubout seven, and 
these they can bring up with ease. They 
are somewhat inclined to nervousness, and 
should on no account be startled if it can be 
avoided. Keep the does quiet during the 
breeding-time and away from strange faces, 
dogs; cats, etc. Plenty of corn and green 
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stuff can be given with advantage during the establish a fancy rabbit-warren in many a northern counties. The Silver Grey when 
breeding-season and whilst suckling. large garden, and it is a very interesting and born is black, and until it is six weeks 
The Himalayan is a cobby little rabbit, profitable hobby. Before starting such an old it continues of this hue. Then the 
silvering begins to appear. Upon the depth 
of colouring shown under the silvering much 
‘lepends, and the evenness of the silvering is 
another sign which must be looked for. 
Discussion has been going on for years as to 
what constitutes the exact boundary between 
the three different shades, but as & matter of 
fact this depends entirely upon the amount 
of silver the rabbit possesses. А heavily 
silvered rabbit naturally looks light, whilst 
the more body-colour and the less silvering 
it possesses the darker it will appear to be. 
These facts will scarcely, I think, be disputed. 
They apply equally to all three varieties of this 
rabbit—the Silver Grey, the Silver Brown, 
and the Silver Cream or Fawn. The coat 
must be short, close, and light, and the ears 
small and delicate and erect. Otherwise good 
rabbits are spoiled by ears which stand out 
horizontally and are altogether too large and 
long. Hent is the surest means of causing 


any undue development of the ear, and, for 
this reason amongst others, you should breed 
these rabbits as hardily as possible. They 
OU (aliens з. СУ should only be allowed to breed in the early 
TAA TET sprig, as those which grow up in the heat 
generally have a far less cobby appearance, 
and do not possess the smallness and 
and has a soft white coat with black feet, enclosure, however, the nature of the soil elegance of ear which those have who hare 
nose, ears, and tail. The white must be of must be taken into consideration. Rabbits gone through the first moult in temperate 
the very finest shade, with no sign of yellow- will not do wellinaclay soil. A dry, porous, weather. 

ness ; the fur must be short, soft, and 
glossy, and the ears small, erect, and 
quite black. The black markings on 
the fore-feet run up no higher than the 
first joint, and they must exactly 
match the hind.feet. These exact 
lengths are one of the difficulties to 
be overcome in breeding. The nose- 
markings extend about one-third of 
the way up the face, and it should be 
well noted that the line dividing the 
black and white must, as in the case 
of the Dutch rabbit, be a clear and 
distinct one. Himalayans are, again, 
prolific breeders, but must be limited 
to two or three litters in the year, as 
they are small rabbits, and on no 
account should a doe under twelve 
months old be bred from. At first, it 
is not likely that the young will show 
any points, but when they leave the 
nest faint grey markings will be ob- 
served, and these will gradually deepen 
in colour. They will be at their best 
when six months old and should then 
oe exhibited, thus utilising the time TM ee x * 

until they can be bred from, after Belgian Hare. 

which a doe is little use for showing. | | 
Probably the ideal life for 2 Himalayan is sandy soil is most suitable, though on fairly There is yet another reason for breeding 
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that of a warren rabbit, and, curious to light loam the steck will do well, excepting early in the year. In the summer months 
relate, when these rabbits are so kept they in excessively wet winters. Space does not the does are either in or near the moult, and 
progeny from rabbits in such a condition 
would not have good coats, but, on the con- 
trary, loose fur of a third-rate kind, and they 
would be for ever in a semi-moulting state. 
If any of your youngsters leave the nest with 
white markings, they should be got rid of at 
once, as they are quite worthless. It is un- 
wise, however, to destroy any specimen until 
this time, as all should be given a chance of 
showing what they are worth. Perhaps it 
is well to have a foster-mother ready, to take. 
say, half the brood on, and then there is less 
strain on the mother. Аз soon as they 
really do show what kind of specimens they 
are going to turn out, have no compunction of 
conscience in ridding yourself of the wnsters. 
If allowed to remain in the rabbitry they will 
simply eat their heads off, and be of no use 
to you whatever. 

| Silvers are inclined to be wild, and some are 
retain the spotlessness of their white coats permit me to go fully into the question of a really ill-tempered. It is therefore wise to 
far more perfectly than when they are cooped rabbit-warren, however. pet and handle them as much as poesible 
up in hutches. It is quite possible to Silvers are popular, especially in the when young, and.a daily grooming with the 


Belgian Hare. 
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hand апа а picce of chamois leather will 
serve both to keep their coats in splendid 
condition and to tame them as well. During 
the moult, this daily grooming assists in 
bringing out the old hairs and stimulates 
the roots to a great extent. Silvers kept in 
a manner likely to harden their constitutions 
will not be fit for exhibition as guickly ns 
those which are coddled, but the former is 
by far the better method, in My opinion. 
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animal with a good chain is likely to be 
successful on the show-bench. The ears are 
the same colour as the other markings—that 
is generally black, but scmetimes blue, brown, 
or yellow. There is à circle round the eyes, 
which is an important item. This circle can 
always be seen in the nest youngsters; in 
fact, it is the only visible marking for the 
first month. It is after that time that the 
chains begin to appear. 


Himalayan. 


They are generally ready for showing at 
about nine months from birth, and then you 
may be quite certain that they are all they 
ever will be; that is to say, if they are not fit 
for the show-pen when they have attained 
| ie аре of three-quarters of a year, they never 
vill be. ey are very interesting, and to 
my mind beautiful, rabbits, and can be safely 


tuken on by the be А А 4 І 
of a little work, ginner if he is not afraid 


The Flemish Giant is a pet for the big boy, 
as it is huge itself, some specimens being as 
much as eighteen pounds in weight. If the 
colour is good, the bigger the rabbit the 
better. The giant naturally requires plenty 
of room, otherwise it will not thrive. It 
must have a big head, a large dewlap, and 
sturdy legs. The fur is soft and stands out, 
and this makes the rabbit appear larger than 
it really is. In colour we find this bunny 


Silver. 


The English rabbit. though possibly not 


= F as any of the foregoing, is still 
Butterfly Smut, us there is a mark on the 
nose which resembles the two wings of the 
butterfly. 
sides ave known as. the chains, and, being 
link-like in shape, this appears to be a very 


enitahla nama 


known. Jt is sometimes called the 


The markings on the animals’ 


The clearer and rounder 


steel grey, black-tipped hairs interspersing 
freely. There must be no white visible; but 
the under-fur is, of course, pure white. Only 
one point in the management need I mention 
— that is, give the does plenty of milk when 
breeding. 

I think I have touched on all the principal 
breeds, and my readers can surely now make 
up their minds as to which variety they will 
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SOME HARROW LEGENDS AND 


SONGS. 


I.—HARROW HILL BEFORE THE FLOOD AND AFTER. 


prone the Flood, when endless stool 
The virgin woods romantic, 

And Saurians long and broad and strong 
Hygienic pasture found among 
T'he tops of palms gigantic, 


There stood our Hill, sereve and still 
No mntutinal * hooter,” ' 

No clanging bell the hours to teil. 

No chapel? bill, or lock-up knell, 
No cricket and no footer. 


No scurrying feet on stone-paved strect, 
No hat or coat fantastic, 

No “scrum” before the Speech-Room deor, 

No call fcr * Boy!“ no “Latest score!“ 
No "catty's " twang elastic. 


No sight or sound in all around 
To mar sweet Nature's quict; 
Where fancy led, with fairy tread, 
The soft-eyed mummoth daily fed 

On vegetarian diet. 


Up through the grove he'd slowly rove, 
Through trees and brushwood crunching, 
And echoes unexplored by Lunn “ 
. Revcrberated to his un- 
-sopliisticated munching. 


Then rore the main by dint of rain, 
The lulls grew quickly lower: 

All creatures died, ard far and wide 

Lay weltering in the shorcless tide, 
Save only those with Nouh. 


But after that on Ararat 
The Ark was safely anchored, 
The inmates all, both great and small, 
On whom their berths began to pall. 
After fresh quarters haukered. 


At one fell stroke the spell was broke— 
Our hill's no longer silent, 

But hairy shapes of chattering apes 

Relieve their thoughts in sundry scrapes 
With words both quaint and violent. 


No morning doom of Fourth-Form Room t 
To damp their spirits jolly ; 

No extra school, for knave or fool, 

Nor urill, nor lines to curb or cool 
Deceit, or sloth, or foliy. 


A happy band, they paint the land 
Bright red, by rules uncumbered ; 
And, perched on high, unerring shy 
On hairy scalp. e£ passer-by 
The cocoa-nuts unnumbered. 


A punier race soon filled their place. 
When mammorhs turned to donkeys, 
For Plesiosaurs came human bores 
With bookfuls of uncanny lores, 
Aud boys instead of monkeys. 


The free and wild grew tame and mild : 
Farewell, Primeval Benuty ' 
Discordaut bell is there to tell 
How Harrow Hill for ever fell 
Beneath the thumb of Duty. 


Where shins were hacked and skuils were cracked 
In fratricidal thicket, 

They stand and watch a football match, 

Or wax uproarious at a catch 
Or other feat of cricket. 


One heritage of Simian uge 

Will still the memory kindle: 
While at the Gym." the fat grow slim 
And feeble strong in every limb, 

The race oan never dwindle. 


Our strength remains of sinews, brains, 
Warm blood and healthy marrow, 
And, come what will, our ancient Hill 

Will be the nurse of heroes still, 
Aud Harrow,still be Harrow. 
* C. Dc Boxter. 
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0 * of the greatest dangers that veset 
“those that go down to the sea in 
ships belonging to His Majesty's Navy is 
that of colliding with the deadly ram of a 
sister war vessel. Before the impact of the 
massive steel prow, behind which presses the 
weight of several thousands of tons—wood, 
iron, and steel are but as brown paper. 

We have had one or two instances of late. 
The empty, drifting Neptune, breaking away 
from her tugs as she left Portsmouth Har. 
bour, nearly sank the famous Victory almost 
on the anniversary of Trafalgar. The Han- 
nibal, a battleship of over 12,000 tons, all 
but wi her sister ship, the Prince George, 
out of the Navy List. Nothing but the 
interior subdivision of the ship, the splendid 
discipline of her crew, and the readiness and 


resource of the officers and men of the 
squadron prevented a disaster which might 
possibly have eclipsed that of the ill-fated 
Victoria, which went down off Beyrout after 
being rammed by the Camperdown on 
June 22, 1893. For the latter took place in 
broad davlight, and though a terrible number 
of officers and men were lost, yet the boats 
of the fleet were enabled to save not a few. 
But in the recent eolision the fleet was 
mancuvring at night, with all lights 
* dowsed "—a very necesscry practice for 
war—and had things gone badly it is to be 
feared that the nation would have had to 
mourn an even larger number of gallant 
fcllows than in 1893. 

It is no doubt ticklish work when levia- 
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“QUT COLLISION MAT!” 
By Mason C. FIELD, Royal Marines. 


pelled by engines of many thousand horse- 
power go ploughing through the waves at 
midnight with nothing but the phosphor- 
escence of their bow waves to indicate their 
approach. The writer well remembers a 
near shave under these circumstances. It 
was in the mancouvres some years back. 
The ship to which he belonged, a big cruiser, 
was with three sister ships steaming south 
from the Irish coast towards the Land’s 
End. It was a very dark night, though 
occasionally a gleam of moonlight shone 
momentarily from the  piled-up rack of 
clouds overhead. All our lights were veiled. 
Suddenly a faint radiance from the moon 
before she actually appeared enabled the 
look-outs to see a dark mass crossing our 
bows. It was absolutely indistinct; the 


„Out Collision Ма!”—А Night Scene at Sea. 


darkness merely looked more opaque there 
than elsewhere. The moon now peeped 
through a riít and there was the Camper- 
doun—like ourselves without lights, and 
which had been painted black from truck to 
water-line. 

She had just crossed our bows and was 
on the port bow. Another “ enemy's ship,” 
also black as Erebus,’ was following a few 
cables behind. We were going fast, but now 
were enabled to steer clear of both, as did 
also cur consorte. A ‘ew shots were ex- 
changed and electric ravs turned on by the 
enemy, but we ran on and lost them in the 
darkness. 

Though the writer is thankful to say that 
he has never gone through the experience of 
an actual collision, he has heard a great deal 


of the experiences of others at firet hand, as 
he was present at the court-martial on the 
survivors of the Victoria, and came home 
with them in the same ship. For some the 
strain had been altogether too much. Опе 
poor fellow had to be kept below during the 
whole passage, аз, if he came on deck, the 
sight of the sea so upset his wits after what 
he had gone through that he would attempt 
to jump overboard. One or two others were 
in hardly better cordition. 

Collision, then, being a recognised danger. 
the “ handy man” is always ready to cope 
with it, just as he is with the enemy, tire, 
storm, or other perils of his calling. 

No sooner is a ship put in commission than 
“ quarter bills are prepared, in which every 
officer and man ia allotted his prc per station 


for “ action,’ fire, collision,“ etc., and. 
on the bugle, bell, or pipe giving the signs l. 
it is а case of * every man to his station and 
the cook to the fore-sheet," as the old naval 
saying has it. It is this preparation ior 
eventualities which more than anything el 
safeguards ships and men in times of stress. 

From an unfortunate and unforeseen axi- 
dent a ship is rammed, let us взу, just a 
was the Prince George not long ago. ^t 
once every soul makes for his station, the 
signal to Close watertight doors is given 
by the continuous sounding of horns, which 
are attached to bellows—just like the 
common or garden variety which is found at 
the fireside on shore—and '' Out collision 
mat ! is piped. 

Away doubles the party told off for the 


purpose, and the heavy rope-woven mat, 
which, when unrolled, has somewhat of the 
appearance of a Brobdingnagian doormat — 
the rough cocoanut sort—is brought on deck, 
tackles. are. affixed to its corners, and by 
means of blocks at the yard-arms or davits, 
or wherever most convenient, is swung out- 
board and lowered, and drawn into position 
over the hole in the ship's side. 

The pressure of the water draws it into 
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the orifice, the tackles at its corners kecp it 
spread over the edges ; the inrushing deluge 
is checked, partially, at any rate, and the 
powerful steam pumps commence their battle 
with the intruding element. 

In the picture the doer of the damage is 
making what reparation she can by turning 
her electric beams on the damaged side of 
her consort so that her crew can see what 
they are doing. 
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In a few minutes, too, we may be sure 
boat after boat will arrive from the other 
ships of the squadron filled with “handy 
men " eager to lend their aid in the emer. 
gency. | 

Let us hope that the leak will be got under 
and the ship brought into port without a 
casualty, and that,except for practice and 
instruction, her crew will not again hear the 
pipe Out collision mat!“ 
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et peres Row, Buckingham Palace Road, 
please.” 
“ Yessir.” 
In a few minutes the cab, into which I 
had jumped at the big City terminus, was 


bowling merrily westwards along the Vic- 


toria Embankment—the grandest, and most 
neglected, boulevard in Europe. 

t seemed but a flash when we were 
brought up with a jerk at the corner of a 
street, and Jehu popped his rubicund nasal 
organ through the trap. 

© What number in the row, sir? 

„I'm not sure. I want the Buckingham 
Club." 

% Buck-in-gam Club?” musingly. “I 
knows the paliss o' that name, sir, an’ we've 
jist passed it ; but—did you want to see the 
King, sir? 

* No, no! I always like to see the King, 
of course, but just now I want a club where 
page-boys—— » 

Oh Ї you mean The Pages’ Club.’ Why 
didn't you say so, sir? There, that’s jist 
my forgetfulness. Of course, it's called the 
‘Backingham’ now—I remember. Thank 
уе, sir. You'll get down here? All right. 
And tell the boys when you see them, sir— 
bless their little 'earts!—it's many a 
time А 
I didn't hear the rest. І was on my way 
down the street, and he was off. 


The Buckingham Club is the happy re- 
sult of a happy thought. | 

Looking about for a fresh field in which 
to exercise her tireless and genial philan- 
thropy, the attention of Mrs. George 
Parker was directed to the great body of 
page-boys employed in the West-end clubs. 
Here, indeed. was new ground to break and 
cultivate. Who looks after the humble 
but necessary page? Who cares how he 
spends his leisure moments ? Who asks if 
he bas any place, except the streets, to go 
to when off duty ? Nobody, apparently, 
had ever taken the trouble to propound such 
questions, let alone answer them. Men 
generally, and some people do not hesitate 
to say clubmen in particular, however well- 
disposed individually, are a selfish lot. 
Among the large army of servants engaged 
at the clubs, the ubiquitous page the boy 
in buttons —is too often a sadly neglected 
little individual. So long as he is at hand 
to call а cab, run on an errand, help gentle- 
men into their overcoats, hand a light for a 
cigar, and perform the hundred-and-one 
trifling duties pertaining to his office, no 
one probably ever gives а thought as to 
what manner of boy he is out of livery. 

It was left to a lady to solve the problem 
What can we do for our pages? It was 
left to a woman's love, energy, tact, and 
capacity to do what generations of clubmen 
would never have accomplished, would 
never even have dreamed of attempting. 
The happy thought was: These boys practi- 
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By ANDREW DUNCAN. 
(With a Photograph by the REV. Т. Basin WoopDo.) 


cally live at clubs; they are in them, but 
not of them. Why not let them havea club 
of their own ? 

Having once taken up the idea, Mrs. 
Parker was not long in setting about the. 
business in a business-like manner. She 
had no difficulty in enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of sympathetic friends, and,. among 
them, funds were quickly forthcoming to 
make a start. Premises were ied in 
Princes Row, Buckingham Palace Road. 
They were at once made habitable, and 
furnished with all the adjuncts of a homely 
social club. “ The Pages’ Club," as it was 


originally called, was opened March“. 28, 
1903. 

The noveltv caught on from the very 
beginning No sooner was it whispered in 


the entrance-halls of those palatial semi- 
public mansions that line the sweet sbady 
side of Pall Mall "—not to mention the 
sunny side of the same august thorough. 
iare, and many a streot becides—that there 
was in ехїзїепго a rendezvous to which the 
boys could resort, either to kill time or to 
improve themselves. as inclination directed, 
than they began to rally to the standard. 
The only qualification for membership was 
that the applicant should be employed as 

age-boy at а club of repute. “ The 

uckingham,” at the present moment, 
numbers a membership of no less than sixty. 
And it has only been in existence a matter 
of twelve months! So much for “ The 
Buckingham " and its possibilities. 

No doubt the kind-hearted lady, who 
herself assumed the onerous position of 
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secretary, and her friends, had many anxious 
moments at the outset. To be brought 
into close contact with a class of boy whose 
very surroundings, it might reasonably be 
feared, would tend towards a precocious 
knowledye of the world, and, maybe, a mis- 
taken contempt for '' interference," was an 
experience in which they had nothing to 
guide them. Tt was a chance, a hazard. 
But Mrs. Parker had an abiding and sted- 
fast faith in the nature of the true-born 
British boy. Her faith has been amply 
justified by results, and it sends а glow of 
warmth to one's heart to be told 955 the 
originator herself that the behaviour of her 
boys is perfect.“ That little werd con- 
veys the finest testimonial the Buekingham 
lads could have. One slight fact I may 
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mention in exemplification. There is no 
rule made in the club as to smoking. It is 
left entirely to the choice of the members 
themselves whether they indulge in the 
fragrant weed or not, and yet smoking is 
almost unknown in the place. The pre- 
valence of the smoking habit even amongst 
the merest juveniles being а fact which 
cannot be disguised, I am compelled to com- 
mend the boys of The Buckingham" for 
а self-restraint in this matter that does 
them infinite credit. It makee one feel 
proud of them. For I am convinced that 
these lads, in refraining from indulgence in 
tobacco while on the club premises, are 
actuated by а really chivalrous feeling that 
they must not smoke in the presence of 
ladies. The secretary spends much of her 
time in the club, The boys, it is my belief, 
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refrain from smoking chiefly out of respect 
to their benefactress. 

A sergeant, invalided home from the late 
war, acts as steward of the club, and the 
committee have reason to congratulate 
themselves on the selection they have made. 
It is an invidious position, that of looking 
after a lot of boys, but the tact and skill 
with which the Buckingham sergeant per- 
forms his duties, his whole-hearted interest 
in the lads under his care, and his un- 
wavering desire for their comfort and happi- 
nes3, have made him an immense tavourite. 
He is not merely liked, he is loved by all the 
members, 

While everything is done to imbue the 
members with a sense of their responsibilities 
towards their fellow-creatures—to teach 
them that although “ Boys will be boys," 
they must not forget that boys will be men— 
there is no attempt made to force any kind 
of actual religious instruction upon them. 
But as a proof that their higher interests 
are not likely to be neglected, I may mention 
that the Rev. T. Basil Woodd, of St. Peter's, 
Eaton Square, takes the liveliest concern in 
the club and its members; he is & constant 
and ever- welcome visitor and friend. 

Bagatelle, and all manner of kindred 
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harmless games, are provided for recreation, 
and are heartily enjoyed. For mental 
pabulum they have the use of quite a hand- 
some library, numbering something over two 
huadred volumes, еш al sorts of 
waolesoms literature, such as history, sports, 
adveatures; educational works such as book- 
keeping, etc., and, in fact, the full equipment 
of a high-class library. The books are lent 
out to the members for two weeks at a time, 
so that they can be taken home and studied 
in private. Of the best periodical litera- 
ture there is no stint. One of the most 
popular papers, I am informed, is The 
Boy's Own Paper." Among the“ weeklies ” 
are to be found the “ Illustrated London 
News," The Sketch." Black and White," 
etc., while many of the best monthly maga- 
zines are there for perusal. 

For the more vigorous exercises there is 
a piece of ground adjoining the clubroom, 
which is used for cricket, tennis, and other 
outdoor games. When I add that such an 
expert racquet-player аз Mr. Eustace Miles 
is on the committee, we may rest assured 
that healthy open-air recreation is not one 
of the least among the privileges of the 
members. 

But they are also encouraged to aim at 


something higher than the use of other 
people's brains and the exercise of their 
own muscles They are invited to display 
originality in composition, and it is no un- 
common occurrence to find a dramatic 
sketch written by one of themselves and 
acted entire'y by members, occupying the 
littie stage or platform erected at the end 
of the hall. On Sunday evenings the boys 
generally invite a few of their friends to tea, 
and some agreeable hours are spent. 

Mrs. Parker is an indefatigable secretary. 
devoting a large portion of her time to the 
welfare of the club, advising and assisting 
the members, and, in short, throwing her 
entire energies into the concern in which 
she takes so much interest and pride. In her 
gool work she is loyally backed up by an 
influential committee of ladies and gentlemen. 

Altogether, the Buckingham Club tho- 
roughly deserves, in the opinion of the 
writer, the success it has afready achieved. 
and there is every prospect that, before 
long, it will become self-supporting and will 
increase in usefulness as it becomes more 
widely known. Аз it stands, it may be 
regarded as an inestimable blessing to a 
section of our young folk who have hitherto 
been overlooked in the battle of life. 
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BETWEEN TWO CRICKET SEASONS — 1903-1904. 


i [35 worst vear since 1879." Not an 
enviable reputation truly, but опе 
richly deserved. To say the least of it, from 
a cricketers standpoint, at all events, 1903 
was an annus ire. Everybody and every- 
thiug connected with the game suffered 
more or less mostly more from the almost 
interminable rain from early May to the end 
of August. The players, the clubs, and the 
cricket crowd were all affected by the 
general depression consequent on a season of 
quite abnormal wetn?ss. Lord's, the Mecca of 
the whole cricket world, was so ruined by the 
continuous rainfall as to be on several occa- 
sions absolutely unfit for play. Most of the 
county clubs, particularly those less favoured 
in position, and not so assured of popular 
support, were heavy losers by the frequent 
visitations of wet, depriving them often en- 
tirely of the gates, in many cases much 
needed; yet, even in the face of & state of 
things without a parallel in the history of 
the last quarter of a century, the season of 
1903 was not without its features of interest. 
For one thing, the first-class county cham- 
pionship changed hands, which is all for the 
good of the game. On paper, and, indeed, on 
the form of the previous year, hc would have 
been a venturesome prophet who would have 
predicted the ultimate triumph of the 
Middlesex eleven. None the less, though their 
record would hardly bear comparison with 
that of Yorkshire in 1902, they fully deserved 
their success, which was emphasised by 
the fine uphill game they played, and the 
excellent show they made in the closing 
match of the season at the Oval ugainst the 
Rest of England. 

Though circumstances at times did not 
favour Sussex—and there are those who 
would be inclined to place that county on 
very much the same level as Middlesex— 
facts would go far to prove the latter's 
superiority as an all-round side; one, in 
fact, of the infinite variety which makes 
for succgss in cricket. Still, with such 
striking personalities as C. B. Fry, the 
greatest batsman of the year beyond a doubt, 
and К. S. Ranjitunhji, the stars of a useful 
batting side, the Sussex eleven were justly 

opular. Their double victory over Yorkshire 
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alone stamped them as well worthy of their 
high position. Yorkshire’s relegation to 
third place, after holding the championship 
for three years in succession, was due in a 
very great measure to a bad start. In losing 
the services of a batsmen so reliable on all 
wickets аз T. L. Taylor, аз well as of such 
a promising youngster аз Washington for the 
season, the run-getting of the eleven was 
seriously affected. Besides this, before they 
had run its course, Hirst broke down, owing 
to an injury to his leg, and though he 
returned in a fortnight, for а time he had to 
be so carefully nursed a3 a bowler that he 
was comparatively of little use. It was 
during this period that Yorkshire’s chances 
of retaining the championship were practi- 
cally lost; and. indeed, before the middle of 
June they had sutfered three reverses at the 
hands of Somerset, Middlesex. and Lord's 
respectively. Subsequently, though they 
finished up the season none too well, they 
atoned for their early failures, though, on 
the whole, they were undoubtedly not the 
same resourceful and brilliant all-round side 
as in 1902. 

The notable failures of the year were 
those of Surrey and Leicestershire. With 
a comparatively young and keen lot of 
players much better things might certainly 
have been expected of the J-icestershire 
eleven, and it is difficult to realise that they 
were only able to win one match of the 
twenty they played. Ав things went last 
year, Surrey’s ill success, even with all its 
apparent advantages, was perhaps not so very 
surprising. Troubles certainly came to 
them, not as single spies, but in battalions. 
Mr. Jephson’s resignation of the captaincy 
left the eleven not only without a leader, but, 
as he had to attend strictly to business, de- 
prived them of one of quite their best all- 
round plavers. Then, again, Mr. V. F. S. 
Crawford’s removal to Leicestershire cost 
them a dangerous bat and a fine outfield. 

But the greatest misfortune of all came in 
the loss of Abel, who was suffering from an 
ailment to his eyes, and was only able to 
take his place in the eleven in eight matches, 
without being able to do himself anything like 
justice. In the difficulties with regard te the 
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captaincy, Мг. L. Walker came to the rolief 
of th¢ county, and every credit was due to 
him for the sportsmanlike way in which he 
filled what was not, under the circumstances, 
a very enviable position. Of late years the 
Surrev eleven have shown themselves to be 
mostly a fair wicket side, and as the grounds 
were mostly last season the conditions 
were against them. Still, even when things 
were going well for them, there was an apathy 
and slackness which could not fail to act 
prejudicially on the morale of the side gener- 
ally. The batting of Hayward and Haves. 
and the wicket-keeping of Strudwick, who 
has fairly earned his position as the county x 
first stumper, were the best features of an 
unsuccessful year. 

Of the minor counties, Northamptonshire 
stands at present quite in the front, as it 
has, in fact, any time during the last 
five or six years. During the winter the 
probability of а scheme enabling а minor 
county to attain elevation to the higher 
rank has come within at least & reasonable 
distance of acceptance. If some arrauge- 
ment of the kind should become law, which 
is not unlikely even in the near future, 
Northamptonshire should be the first to 
secure the promotion for which its leaders 
have worked во energetically and with so 
much judgment. 

More, perhaps, than any other class oi 
cricketers, the public schools are dependent 
on the favourable attitude of the elements. 
The exigencies of the scholastic curriculum 
necessarily place a limitation on the time 
they are able to give to outdoor exercises. 
and any serious reduction of the oppor. 
tunities for practice naturally acta preju- 
dicially on the cricket form of the year. It 
says a good deal for the general enthusiasm 
that, under the depressing circumstance- 
prevalent, the standard of collective as well 
as individual excellence was so good, in some 
particular cases so high. The great difer- 
ence in the conditions in the majority of 
cases precludes anvthing like a reliable com- 
parison of the performances of the variou- 
schools. Not that it matters much. for. 
indeed, such an estimate would, after all. 
serve no particular purpose. For what it i» 


worth, and it is & mere personal view, the 

bulk of expert opinion would class Eton and 

Rugby as the best elevens of the year. with, 

рага а saving clause in favour of Repton 
as the most dangerous rival. 

Owing to accidents Harrow were certainly 
not seen at their best at Lord's; but the 
Etonians, under any circumstances, were no 
doubt the better side. In Nicholl, the 
captain, Crankshaw and Williams, they had 
three likely batsmen; in Hatfield a slow 
bowler of more than ordinary promise. 
Rugby quite outplayed Marlborough, who 
were not a good lot, and the former were un- 
deniably a strong all-round combination with 
a particularly clever slow left-hand bowler in 
their captain, A. O. Snowden. Repton were 
not only reliable as run-getters, but in J. N. 
Crawford had a bowler likely to become really 
first class, if he is able to devote himself to 
strenuous cricket. Incidentally it may be 
added that Branston, of Charterhouse, has 
had a reputation the last two or three 
seasons as a batsman of real class. He was, 
at least, regarded as good enough to be tried 
by Notts in the later matches, and though 
on the wet wickets with little success, should 
do wel! at Oxford in the summer. 

What the approaching season has in 
store for us is, of course, in the lap of 
the gods. Unfortunately, the last two or 
three seasons, from a variety of causes quite 
outside the control of cricketers, have tended 
rather to dispirit than to evoke enthusiasm, 
either in the cricket crowd or the actual ex- 
ponents of the game. At the same time the 
circumstances, it cannot be too forcibly 
repeated, were altogether exceptional. А 
bright and warm summer of the good old 
sort would of itself go a long way to revive the 
interest which, owing to the warand two very 
depressing years, has heen lacking in several 
aricket centres. Still, the season will be 
very much what we make it ourselves. 
It is harping on an old string to suggest that 
a revival of the public interest would be 
materially accelerated if first-class cricket 
were played a bit more strenuousiy. | 

Unhappily. the tendency, when things are 
scemingly a little out of joint, is towards new 
methods. То justify legislation, the need 
should be imperative and the remedy well 
considered. rtainly there did not seem 
to be any real justification for the scheme 
promulgated during the winter for a second 
county competition, or what is known as 
the “ knock-out " system. The effect would 
have been rather to complicate than 
to simplify the management of county 
cricket, and the general feeling will be one 
of relief that the support received has not 
been sufficient to warrant the idea being 
carried out this year as was intended. 
But. after all, this comes rather within the 
scope of cricket polemics, and may be passed 
over lightly. One thing will happily operate 
to give special interest to English cricket this 

ear. As these lines see the cold light of 
print the Marylebone team will be nearing 
home with the blushing honours of a more 
than ordinarily successful trip thick on them. 

To those who have persistently urged that 

all such tours should be-under the direct 
control af the head of English cricket, the 
happy results which attended the first team 
sent out to Australia by the Marylebone 
club cannot fail to be most gratifying. 
What will give equal satisfaction is the 
marked ability Mr. P. F. Warner showed 
throughout as captain of the side. To those 
who knew his ,imperturbable good temper 
and his cheery ©) ptimisin, his success was, it 
is safe £o say, in no way unexpected. Still. 
his many friends will rejoic? to find that he 
roved himself te „Бе so eminently poscessed 
of all the virtues w. nich make for a brilliant 
captain under condi tions at times of a very 
trying nature. Te poung cricketers there 
could hardly be a better pxamplə of the 
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traits which make for success, as well as for 
popularity on the cricket field, than Mr. 
Warner's career from his Rugby days to his 
captaincy of an English side has shown. 

In the carly winter there was every reason 
to believe that three teams from over the sea 
would be sharing the joys, or miseries, of our 
English season. That the labours of the 
enthusiasts who worked so hard in India to 
send over a native team should have been 
wasted by the inability to secure а suffi- 
cient guarantee fund is to be regretted. 
South African cricketers have already 
proved their capacity over here, and the 
game has so many and such enthusiastic 
followers in all the different parte of our 
South African Empire, that а hearty wel- 
come to the team which is to be captained 
by Mr. Frank Mitchell, of Cambriage and 
Yorkshire fame, is assured. With a laudable 
desire to test their strength against the 
highest oppositicn, the South Africans 
were eager to arrange a test match on the 
Australian lines. The suggestion was slightly 
modified, but it will not be long, with ordinary 
luck, before South Africa will be holding its 
own with the best of our English cricket. 

To the younger generation, the boys of 
England, in fact, the visit of the Haverford 
College eleven to England will have a par- 
ticular interest. The Haverford players 
have been over here twice before, and in each 
case, in 1896 1з well as in 1900, showed 
themselves to be of the stuff which makes 
for sterling cricketers and worthy opponents 
of our great public schools. This time the 
team have come over in response to an invi- 
tation extended to them hy Lord Harris 
on behalf of twelve of the leading English 
schools. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SXI-JUMPING RECORDS. 


А SKI-JUMPING competition was lately held, for the 
first time in Germany, at Feldberg, in the Black 
Forest, and the prize was taken with a leap of ninety 
feet. It is a long jump, but it cuts an indifferent 
figure in comparison with the records made at the 
great Norwegian contests. The records do not go 
back farther than 1879, when Torjus Hemmestvedt, of 
Curistiania, jumped seventy-six feet. The same com- 
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titor, however, jumped 108 feet in 1893: and since 
hat date the improvement has been continuous and 
rapid. In 1898 two competitors tied with a jump of 
108} feet, and two others ticd in 1899 with a jamp of 
107 feet. In 1900 Olaf Tandberg jumped 116} feet 
and in 1902 Paul Nesjo (aged only eighteen) jumped 
130 feet, while Nils Gjestvang, of Modum, beat him 
with a leap of 1314 feet. That is the world's record at 
the present time: though it should perhaps be added 
that those leaps only are counted in which men keep 
their feet after landing on the snow. 
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THE WESTMINSTER PANCAKE- 
TOSSING. 


THERE is probably no old English custom so rich in 
interesting memories as the pancake-tossing ceremony 
of which the hall of Westminster School has ouoe 
more been the scene. The custom, which is known to 
the boys by the unresthetic name of Grease,“ has an 
unbroken history which takes us baok to the days oí 
Queen Bess, when us mauy as three hundred boys 
would scramble in one tumultuous heap for the 
possession of a solitary pancake. Heneage Finch, first 
Earl of Nottingham, grovelled with the rest long years 
before he subsided into the no less coveted Woolsack. 
Jobn Dryden, the person's boy from Northampton- 
shire, struggled on the floor with young Christopher 
Wren ; and from the crowd of pancake-snatcbers in 
1743 you might have picked out William Cowper, 
Warren Hastings, and Charles Churchill, all very small 
boys, to whom the pancake loomed much larger than 
the laurela they later won. And among the scram- 
bling crowds of other years were John Locke, Charles 
Longley (destined to be Primate of АП England), 
Edward Gibbon, Lord Raglan, and many another boy 
who was to win much greater trophies in the big 


world outside the school walls. 
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WINNERS OF A B. O. P.“ SHIELD. 


Mn. THOMAS Davey, superintendent of the Knight- 
stoue Buths, Weston-super-Mare, writes to us under date 
of February 2, 1904 : 

* I enclose a photograph of the winners of the Shield 
which you so kindly presented to the * Western Coun- 
ties ' to be competed for by teams composed of four boys 
from each school within the Western Counties District. 

"The boys with the ‘White Stars’ were the 
winners of your ` B.O.P.' Shield, and the boys with the 

Bronze Medals’ ure those which gained third place 
in the National Championship. 

* I think you have done a great dealto promote swim- 
ming in England by encouraging boys from different 
echovis to compete against teams from other parts of 
this country, and J think this is the best way of find- 
insgout the fastest swimmers. 

~ 1 may say that the boys are highly delighted in 
being the holders of such a valuable Shield and 
Medals, which they would not lave possessed had it 
not been for your kindness in presenting the same (not 
only to the Western Counties but to other counties as 
well) through the medium of The Boy's Own Paper. 

* Yours respectfully (on behalf of the boys), 
| i “T. DAVEY. 

* P.S.—I might add, these boys belong to the 
Weston-super-Mure Central Board Schools.“ 
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WINNERS OF THE WESTERN COUNTIES B. O. P.“ SHIELD, AND THOSE THIRD IN THE SCHOOLBOYS’ 
NATICNAL TEAM CHAXPIONSHII 
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NOTICR TO OONTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., «nd must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying leiter THE ‘TITLE OF THK MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
unless stamps are sent (0 cover postirge, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding them, or hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention or acci- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MSE. sent to the Office із so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily «lapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuserip!s is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
veys the copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, al their diser'e- 
tion, io publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on their own account must always be the 
subwct of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon 
a MS, bg the author this fact must be clearly stated 
e sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 
nised, 


To CORRESPONDENTS. — Replies to correspondents are 
nol sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
notwithstanding. 


Replies on all questions of any general interest are given - 


in these columns in due course. Ne answer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter. | 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P., at 
the new address 4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Letters 
sent to private addresses of members of the staff are 
not answered. 


А. B. C.— They are not worth much. See our articles 
on Copper Coins. 


W. E. The Georgian crown-píeces are worth seven 
shillings and sixpence if in good preservation. .The 
sixpence of Victoria is current coin, of no extra 
value. 


A. PEARMAN.—The “coin” is a card-counter worth 
threepence a dozen. 


A NEW READER.—We recently had an article on the 
inexhaustible fountain, and cannot repeat. 


E. D. P.—Piano, mezzo-forte, forte, diminuendo, cres- 


cendo, and so оп. If your voice is breaking you had 
better give it a rest for a ‘ime, and the choirmaster 
should have told you 80. 


A TEN YEARS’ READER.—Why not? There is no 


reason ‘why a total abetainer should not join the 
Army. Hundreds do 80. 


PuriLAT.—In 1883-4 our halfpenny stamps were blue. 
They are worth fourpence unused, and a penny if 


CANATRUR.—]1. Yes, a fairly good cruising ground, but 
do not get far from the coast. 2. Inquire at the 
nearest lock. 


Р. W. H.—Join a class. The books required are recom- 
mended by the teacher, and уоп must have them to 
have any chance. The Secretary of the Institute 
might tell you what they are. 
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WEB'S WEAVER.—1. Go to the public library and look at 
the map in the London Post-Office Directory. The 
area is too large for В larger scale to be used for one 
sheet, You will see by the advertisement that the 
map can be had separately. 2. All the information 
can be had by written application to the Chief Clerk, 
Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, West- 
minster, 8.W. 


J. W.—Apply to the company. We know of no other 
way. 


J. G. Boyp (Cannda‘.--The result is the same, The 
dots are the printing code. The essential is the 
succession of short pauses and long pauses 


J. В. G.—There are from fifty to sixty men on a 
torpelo-boat destroyer. The officers of the Race- 
horse are commander, engineer lieutenant, sub- 
lieutenant, and gunner. At the present time she is 
tender to the Audacious at Chatham. 


L. B. M. (Midleton).—We cannot stand sponsor for 
more than our own ; but you might do well to try the 
~ Captain " and“ Young England." The former is 
edited by an old * B.O.P." reader. 


X.Y.Z.—You would probably find something in our 
last special extra Christmas Number that would suit 
you. 


BAND OF * B.O.P.".ITEs FOR NORTH LoNDoN.—The 
following letter will speak for itself : 


* 73 Ockenden Road, 
А “ Essex Road, Canonbury. 

“Dear Sir,—I shall be greatly obliged if you will 
kindly ask any B. O. P. ite living in the neighbourhood 
of Canonbury, Highbury, Hackney, Islington, who 
plays either the clarionet or ‘cello, if he would care to 
ussist & brother * B.O.P.' reader und myself in formiug 
a small baud out of * B.O.P.' readers, E So 

© I shall be very glad to see him any Monday evening 


. between the hours of 7 and 9 at the above address, or 


at any other address any other evening, if he will 
kindly drop me a postcard making the appointment. 
"JAMES F. FINEGAN." 


A. G. O. (Saliabury).— No chance ‘of your story being 
accepted. Try again ten years hence 


ALPHA —Write to the Registrar of the University 
you prefer. The syllabus differs greatly, for in- 
stance, of the Universities of London and Glasgow, 
not to mention Durham and Belfast. 


d. E. MEASURES.--The usual distance for hurdle- 
racing is 120 yards with 10 flights, 3 ft. 6 in. high 
aud 10 yards apart, so as to leave 15 yanis at each 
end. : 


Е. BURRINGTON and F. LoWI.— There were no Englis*. 
copper coins until the reign of Charles 1, aud conse- 
quently no copper halfpenny of Elizabeth, but the 
silver halfpenny of Elizabeth is worth about three 
shillings. There were no English copper coins of 
James it, and his Irish halfpenny of 1690 had a 
harp on it and was made of either pewter or brass. 


J. S.—Sheets of models for cutting out, such as 
villages, mills, furniture, etc., can be had to order at 
almost any toy-shop. If you have any difficulty, 
write direct to some wholesale toy-merchapt such as 
William Zimmerman, 7 Bishopsgate Street Without, 
E.C., or any of the firms in Houndsditch. 


GUN.—Yes, you must have a licence for an air-gun, 
and the sooner уси get it the better. 


REUBEN Fox (Toronto).—Rainbow trout can be kept 
up to about a year old iu water that is not running. 
This we have found by experience, but it is probable 
that they would thrive better if a gentle stream were 
always running through the tank. We keep number: 
of water -snails, the young of which afford food, 
and keep the water clean. Ovmmon troat, whicb 
we call “fario,” will not live well without running 
water, and they seem more delicate generally than 
rainbows. Both sorts can be bad in small quantities 
of ova (from 100 to 1,000), and at small cost. by 
writing to the Solway Fishery Co., Dumfries, N.B. 
Of course, the risk of loss und the expense is a little 
greater, us you are so far off. We are surprised you 
cannot get them in Canada Another fish culturis 
—Mr. Henry, secretary of the Wyresdale fishery. 
Scorton, Lancashire—is also to be depended on. You 
Will not be able to get ova after about April, or May 
at the very latest, and only rainbow then. Pario 
finish spawning in January. 


COLONIAL.—* In the Land of the Lion aud Ostrich“ 
was in our seventeenth volume, that for 1895. Tii: 
volume is out of print with us, and we do not know 
how you can get it except by advertising. 


W. H. J.—1. The heeling is dependent on the weight 
of the keel and not on its shape. 2. Their boats look 
well and sail well. 

О. B. E.—A marine engineer has to serve his appren- 


ticeship on land, as stated in the book. There is no 
other way. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A, LL.D. 


— ae 7 77 


(Iust rated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—-LA MULETTE. 


4 days that followed were, for Gaunt, a 
Я time of busy but unexciting service. 
; After a great sea-fight such as that off Cape 
St. Vincent, a smart brig like the Hirondelle 
, had a score of urgent sea-errands to run, and 

3 Gaunt, determined that the brig should 

|! create a reputation for herself, showed an 

^ energy and activity which his admiral's 

; shrewd eyes noted, but on which his iron lips 

. wasted no cheap words of praise. He re- 

» warded Gaunt by piling on him ever new 

tasks. 

One afternoon late in March the Hiron- 
delle ran in with despatches to Lisbon, where 
Jervis—he was not Earl St. Vincent till 

'July—was lying. repairing damages and 

waiting for reinforcements from England. 
A packet had just arrived, with mails from 

London; letters had reached the brig, and 
Gaunt glanced with envious eyes at the 
figure of young Litton, absorbed in reading 

what were plainly home letters. The 
touch of Irene's hand was on the sheets the 
lad was reading; a breath of her presence 
seemed to exhale like а perfume from them. 

** Good news, I hope, Litton," Gaunt said 

' at last. 

The lad's face wore a look of quite unusual 

,gravity as he looked up. 

Well, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ the governor's 

off to the West Indies; and be is taking 
Rene with him." 

** What!” exclaimed Gaunt. 

es! Something big has gone wrong 

- with the business at Kingston, and the pater 
has to go, and he takes Rene with him, and 

Uncle Insects too. They sail in the 
Cardiff Castle, under convoy. But every- 

body knows what convoy means; and 
with so many French privateers in those 
waters," Litton continued discontentedly, 
* he oughtn't to take Renc there. Don't 
you think so, sir?“ he added, looking up to 
his commander's face with a gleam of sly 
humour. 

Gaunt's look startled him. His face had 
zone suddenly white with concern and 

, anxiety. It was not merely that Irene, in 

` Һе West Indies, seemed much more remote 

- rom him than in Guernsey. Gaunt knew 
»nough of the sea and its risks to be sure 
hat the voyage meant peril. A sense of 
,AaADger—a feeling which was aa instinct, а 
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“© What!’ exclaimed Gaunt.” ت‎ 


рео into his very blood. 
he dainty figure of the girl he loved always 
seemed, to his imagination, framed in spring 
blossoms, with the song of the lark flowing 
about it, or the rich harmonies of organ 
music. And now he had suddenly to picture 
her, set in rough sea-surroundings, waking 
and sleeping under the shadow of peril — 
peril of storm. of fire, of wreck, and, deadliest 
risk of all, of the swoop of some hungry 
privateer. Any such perils threatening him- 
self would have been contemplated with the 
coolest indifference. They were common- 
place, part of the day's work. But that 
they should threaten Jrene—and he not 
there to guard her—was quite another 
thing! Indeed, these were dangers because 
he was not there to watch against them! 
Such alarms does love breed in even a 
light-hearted and gallant sailor! He loses 
temporarily, and as far as the object of his 
affections is concerned, half his sense and 
nearly all his courage. 

** But have they sailed ?” asked Gaunt. 

Litton was consulting his letters; but at 
that moment Fraser came up and reported 
that the brig’s number was flying from the 
admirals peak, and the talk with Litton 
was broken off abruptly. 

Gaunt found he was summoned on board 
the flagship. and was absent some hours. 
He returned to the brig towards evening, 
and, as he sprang on the deck, Litton saw 
that Gaunt’s face wore the look of a man 
on whom fortune has suddenly thrust some 
great boon. 

** Litton," he said, as he clapped the lad's 
shoulder energetically, °° we are off to the 
West Indies too; and we wil! look after the 
Cardiff Cas le ! 

Jervis had been in a mood of unusual 
amiability during Gaunt's interview with 
him. Reinforcements from England were 
actually coming up the Tagus ; he was about 
to hoist his flag in the Ville de Paris, one of 
the most formidable ships afloat, and, with 
twenty-one line of-battle ships under his flag 
sail for Cadiz to seal up the Spanish fleet 
there. Off Cadiz, indeed, though he knew 
it not, Jervis was to maintain another of the 
great blockades of history, a blockade 
stretching through two stormy years, and 
memorable for closeness and vigilance. 

“Gaunt,” said Jervis presently, '' you 
played a smart trick on that scamp, Captain 
Giron, before, when уоп captured the Hiron- 
delle ; but, as you know, he got away from 
L Aurore" Yes; Gaunt had heard the 
story. on his return to the fleet from a run to 
Lisbon. A boat had been left carelessly 
towing, in the dusk of the evening, astern of 
L Aurore, and Captain Giron, with cha- 
racteristic quickness and decision, had seized 
the chance it offered. He had evaded the 
notice of the sentinel, and, with а comrade, 
had silently let himself down from the stern 
of the prison-ship. cast off the painter, and 
drifted away in the darkness. No doubt he 
had reached the shore safely. It was the 
case of a chance opportunity, seized with 
infinite courage and adroitness. The escape 
made some noise, and brought the officer in 
charge of the watch on board L’ Aurore to 
grief, but by this time was almost forgotten. 
Tne unforgetting Jervis, however, it was 
clear, still kept it in angry recollection, and 
the news, bronght by his secret agents that 
Captain Giron was once more afloat, stirred 
the British admiral to action. 

“ Yes," Jervis continued, he is hard to 
hold. Now I’m going to put you on his 
track again. It's a pretty duel betwixt you 
two. He scored first, you next, and the 
third time is lucky. Giron is a scamp, but 
he is as good а seaman as they've got, and 
he has run out of Cadiz and is off west ward 
to Martinique or Guadeloupe. My informa- 
tion is that he carries important despatches 
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to the French islands, and then he is to 
cruise in those waters for prizes. He lias a 
smart and powerful craft under nim, a three- 
masted corvette, La M ulette, and he will cut 
up the sugar ships there badly. I want to 
intercept those despatches, and to stop La 
М dette from harrying the West Indian trace. 
And I want to put an end to Master Giron. 
He got away from the prison-ship very 
cleverly, and I feel sore about it. He is too 
clever to be let loose in those seas, and I 
will send you on his track." 

Gaunt was shrewd enough to see that Jervis 
did not choose him for the task out of mere 
cood-nature. It was a stroke of sardonic 
humour to send Gaunt once more in pursuit 
of his enemy. And Jervis, who understood 
men, and took a somewhat evnical view of 
human nature, knew that personal feeling, 
in this case, as in the recapture of the 
Hirondelle, would make pursuit keen and 
tireless. As for Gaunt, the knowledge that 
he was offered a bit of work which would 
take him into the same latitudes as Jrene, 
and make the business of watching over her 
part of his duty, sent such a flush of dehght 
into his face that Jervis stopped and looked 
at him curiously. Her: was some new and 
unknown force entering as an element into 
the case! But plainly it was one which 
made the task only the more delightful to 
Gaunt, and would increase his eagerness to 
run down La Mulette, and Jervis, too 
busv to follow a clue so capricious, allowed 
it to pass. 

Don't carry your masts away, Gaunt,” 
said Jervis dryly, as he ended the interview ; 
but catch La Mulette. Put your hands on 
thet corvette and on the Frenchman.” 

Gaunt, however, was prepared to risk 
more than hi3 masts in order to get into the 
neighbourhood of the Cardiff Castle before 
La Mulette began her predatory cruise in 
West Indian waters. 

Three days afterwards the Hirondelle, a 
leaning pillar of white canvas, was flving 
before a fresh south-east breeze on her course 
towards the West Indies. Gaunt felt, with 
an evhiliration that thrilled in every drop of 
his blood, that fate was kind to him. Не 
had under his feet what every man in its 
crew, at least, regarded as the swiftest craft 
afloat ; and he was hound on an errand which 
appealed at once to his love and his pride. 
He had to pit his wits once more against 
those of Captain Giron, and the stake at 
issue might well prove to be the safety and 
liberty ot the girl he loved. 

The south-east breeze hardencd to a gale, 
which sang with ever deeper note, and at 
last hooted, in the brig's canvas. A great 
sea was running; the pursuing waves grew 
in scale and menace. But still the hard- 
driven brig flew on. Gaunt, in such a sea, 
would, under ordinary conditions, have lain 
to ; but now he drove on, under topsails and 
jib, with everything close reefed. The guns 
were housed; the decks were awash; the 
bows of the gallant little craft were now 
flung wildly up to the blowing skies by some 
great wave ; now they were buried under the 
green sea, that leaped at her and broke, a 
cataract of rushing foam, over her head. 
The fretted sea-line swinging at the horizon, 
the wilderness of the raging sea, the howling 
gale under the clear, hard sky, the spray, 
blowing up to the foremast head like smoke, 
all made up a wild scene. 

The floor of the tossing sea was empty. 
Once they sighted a great line-of battle ship, 
her topmasts struck, her jibboom gone. 
The only canvas she showed consisted of 
three lower topsails, with reefs. She could 
be seen only when both vessels were on the 
top of a wave together. The wild rolling 
of the great ship—its missing jibboom 
giving it the air of a prize-fighter with a 
broken nose —added to the wildness of the 


scene; but the black hull with its ctumpy 
masts drifted beyond the sky-line, leaving 
the sea empty again. 

On the 31st the Hirondelle ran into King. 
ston, and Gaunt delivered his despatches. 
Two days followed, days of fretful impa- 
tience and of unreasoning alarms on the part 
of Gaunt, and then the convoy came lumber- 
ing into port ; but amongst its swarm of sea- 
battered ships there was no Cardiff Castle! 

"he had parted company, Gaunt learned. 
in a gale, just before the convoy entered the 
Windward Passage. "This was not, in itselt, 
unusual or an alarming circumstance; а 
convoy hurried—not to say, harried—tlic 
heavy merchant ships under its protection, 
across the sea, as an ill-broken shcep-do: 
might harry a flock, with loud barking of 
guns and much flurrving of its helpless charge. 
It was quite a familiar experience for half 
the ships under convoy to trickle out and 
lag behind, at the risk of being snapped up 
by privateers, which, like Jean and hungry 
sea-wolves, hung on the flanks and rear ot 
the straggling, slow-moving fleet. 

Gaunt, however, was deeply concerned, 
and set himself to pick up every item of 
information about the missing ship. He 
searched the log-book of every ship in the 
convoy: the gossip of all the gun-roonis was 
eagerly listened to and sitted. He learned 
that a suspicious-looking corvette had been 
seen to windward of the convoy when within 
two days’ sail of the entrance to the Wind- 

vard Passage. So suspicious was the look 
of the strange sail that the Uranus had been 
detached in pursuit. The corvette, how- 
ever, had the heels of the frigate, and ran 
out of sight. It was not seen again; but. 
two nights later, the Cardiff Castle had di 
appeared. She was always а laggard ; she 
had lost her foretopmast in heavy weather. 
and she offered a tempting bait to any 
prowling Frenchman. . . 

When Gaunt had gathered every item v: 
news the gossip of the convoy, or of the other 
merchant ships, yielded, he went to his 
cabin and set himself resolutely to think out 
the problem. He was torn with anxiety. 
but kept a cool brain. The presence of ren 
and definite peril sobered his imagination. 

He was a practical seaman again, and not з 
lover with hag ridden nerves. He had ne 
doubt that the corvette discovered Папа» 
on to the convoy was La Mulette. Captain 
Giron was carrying despatches ; but he was 
a privatcersman by nature. The predator! 
instinct was in his very blood. The lumber’ 
ing, far-stretching convoy, with its tail of 
lagging merchantmen, like so many fat and 
broken-winged birds, would be an irresistih T 
temptation to him. He had plainly huns 
to windward of the convoy, on the chance 
catching any straggler, and the (| 
Castle. it could hardly be doubted. ha: 
fallen into his hands. . 

Gaunt felt that this was the worst Em 
of ill-fortune that had yet befallen him. i 
blackened his life once more. The mo 
precious thing the world held for him Wû” p 
the hands of the one man who burned agat? 
him with a flame of malignant hate! Апо 
that опе тап was Captain Giron. without 
either pity or scruple ! lising 

Gaunt paid the penalty of a rea 
imagination. He had only to shut his су 
and the whole incident rose in clearest kin : 
before him. He saw all the stages of U 
drama in swift succession. The кй, 
had stolen, with lights hidden, through їй 
darkness, down оп the doomed ship. 1 0 
saw the corvette, handled with perfect gie 
manship, sliding, ghostlike, on to the quar’. 
of the sluggish merchantman ; the leap 
the boarders, the clash of weapors — 
shouts of the combatants, the sudden ed | 
in the captured ship’s course, the Шар" к 
ance of her lights. And then he pict! 


the waking of the girl he loved to find the 
French in possession of the ship. With a 
sudden tightening of hi» heart, a rush of 
angry blood to his head, he imagined Captain 
Giron’s audacious eyes wandering over 
Irene's face and figure, and he not there to 
stand betwixt the two. The sweat broke 
out thick and hot on his forehead, and his 
fingers closed convulsively, as though on the 
handle of a cutlass, while, on the canvas of 


THE EQUINE GOD: 


CHAPTER XXIII. — OF OUR INTERVIEW WITH THE SPANIARDS, AND HOW 


T": Aztecs and Spaniards were very quiet 
during the whole of the following day. 
We уеге on the look-out for them. moment- 
arily expecting a renewal of the attack ; but 
they did not put in an appearance. Per- 
haps the Spaniards were attending to their 
wounded, supposing, of course, that they had 
survived, which was by no means certain, 
for they were all three badly hit ; and, with- 
out doubt, Don Pedro and Tetzemaxtli were 
hatching some treacherous scheme for the 
morc certain and speedy accomplishment of 
their double design. 

We remained on the defensive. The pabr 
advised this. He was unwilling to leave 
that part of the recess where the temple was 
located lest by misadventure our positions 
should be reversed. And I could see the 
wisdom of it, and heartily concurred in the 
paba's view of the situation. We had no- 
thing to gain, we had everything to lose, by 
forsaking our more favoured position. Two 
ways of retreat were open to us if we were 
absolutely forced to take them, first by the 
secret descent into the barranca, and second 
through the grcat rift out into the open 
country ; but the other end of the recess was 
completely shut in. The bridge was broken. 
Retreat was impossible. Then, if our posi- 
tions had been reversed, Cacama, and those 
who were with him, with Hal and tlie rest of 
the white men, would have had to fight 
their way through the enemy in order to 
reach us, if, indeed, there had been any 
enemy to fight, for then the treasure would 
have been in their hands, and they might 
have withdrawn with it, and postponed their 
revenge upon Cacama to some more oppor- 
tune time. 

In the evening Cacama came, and Hal, and 
thesailing- master, with the otherfour English- 
men, and half the Acolhuan warriors. The 
other half, with the help of the divers and 
carriers, were bringing up the guns—two, 
for they had found another, caught and 
wedged in a crevice of the reef on the sea- 
ward side, a few hours before the courier 
arrived. Spent with the hurried travel, more 
worn out than we had been, they heard our 
tale with wearied eyes, and sank to rest. 

Our precautions were redoubled, but the 
night passed without incident—no attack 
was made. Spies may have ventured out, 
and crept under cover of the trees in the 
direction of the barricade, but we did not see 
them. The other end of the recess, so far as 
any outward evidence was concerned, might 
have been completely deserted. And when 
the day dawned it brought no further proof 
that our enemics were still there. In close 
hiding, somewhat to our surprise, maybe 
with a view to tempt us beyond the barricade, 
= alun all that day, nor did the 
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his imagination, that scene was painted as 
if in lines of fire. 

In those wild days a French privateers- 
man was divided, too often, by very thin 
partitions indeed from a mere pirate. In 
the case of Captain Giron, especially when 
his lawless eves fell on a face so tempting 
and beautiful as that of Irene, Gaunt could 
easily imagine that the partition betwixt 
privateersman and pirate would instantly 

(To be continued.) 
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vanish. And if he only guessed Gaunt’s 
relations with Irene, to all other lawless 
passions would be added the fierce stimulus 
of hate. And that the suspicious, keen- 
witted Frenchman would, somehow, learn 
his enemy's interest in the beautiful English 
girl within his power, Gaunt felt quite sure ! 
Here was a situation to alarm an anxious- 
minded lover—a lover who was not а frozen- 
blooded philosopher, but an ardent sailor. 


A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Ан Кор oSA Ledaicin Captive,” ctc. 


Hal was disposed to blame himself for 
troubling about the guns, and taking away 
from the recess so large a number to search 
for them. He said that Don Pedro and 
Tetzemaxtli had taken advantage of our 
absence to force their way in. But, as I told 
him, he was not to blame. They would 
have come in any case. They were not 
aware of our absence—that was an accident 
which they could not foresee, and upon which 
they had not reckoned, and it was extremely 
doubtful whether it would be to their ad- 
vantage in the long run. We should have 


the guns. They would be a grcat gain for 
us. And it had become absolutely necessary 


to provide emplovment for the sailors in 
order to prevent the possible repetition of 
the drunken frolic of the foolish three. 

Where shall we place the guns, Jan? 
Shall we make port-hole3 in the barricade ? 
I do heartily wish that we had a bit o’ sound 
timber under us, and that we could feel the 
heavin’ o' the sea. The sea be the place to 
fight the Dons Guns can be properly 
handled there. But here—bah! there be 
no scope for em.“ 

“Softly, Hal. You'll find scope enough 
afore we have done with this business. We 
must consult the paba about the plaeing of 
the guns." 

“ Never a glimpse of the tail-end of a 
Spaniard or Aztec have I seen!” ejaculated 
Hal. They be like badgers in a hole, and 
I would dearly love to draw them—yea, I 
would, and set on them, right and left, dmg- 
dong, till the fight was finished, and they 
were all over the side in the depths of the 
birranca. Then we could plant the guns on 
the hill in the places I had picked out for 
them, and hold the recess until doomsday if 
needs be, or until a ship hove in sight to 
carry us home." 

** [ have no doubt of it, Hal, but we can- 
not stake everything upon a single venture." 

“ Well, vow re cap'n.“ 

“Nay, Hal, not сарп. The  paba's 
cap'n. and he be worth any two of us in a 
matter like this. Let us hear what he has 
to say, and Cacama. They will know what 
it is best for us to do." 

They were both averse to immediate 
attack. They knew the temper of the Acol- 
huans better than we. In their opinion our 
strength lay in & patient and determined 
resistance to the repeated attacka of our 
enemies. If they thought well to remain in 
hiding we could afford to wait until they 
changed their minds. We had nothing to 
lose by waiting, but they had, for supplies 
would fail them, and force them out in time. 
Our vigilance must not be relaxed. We 
must watch night and day, and be ready for 
them whenever they came. But our wisest 
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IT WAS BROKEN OFF. 


The guns—oh! the paba had already 
fixed upon a position for the guns. Не lcd 
us into the inner chamber of the temple, 
where Hal had never been before, and said 
that he would like us to place the guns on 
either side of the pedestal supporting the 
equine god. 

'* Of what mortal use will they be shut in 
here, Jan ? " whispered Hal in dismay. '* We 
ain't afetchin’ of 'em up for decoration pur- 
poses—leastwise not at present. "would 
be all right for the ol' man to embellish his 
sanctuary with bronzes if there were no 
Spaniards about; but, mercy me! we must 
have them in the open until we be rid o' they." 

There seemed to be sound sense in Hal's 
remonstrance. And yet I knew the paba 
must have very good reasoas for desiring 
that the guns should be placed alongside the 
pedestal. I turned the matter over in my 
mind. ‘The treasure was concealed in the 
belly of the steed. Tetzemaxtli must have 
been aware of it, and, in all probability, he 
had given this precious information to the 
Spaniards. It would be part of the price he 
had had to pay for their alliance. The ob- 
ject of attack, therefore, was the steed—the 
adopted deity of the paba and his people. 
We must defend that at any cost. And 
where could the guns have been placed 
better than on either side of it? True, we 
might only be able to use them as a last re- 
sort. They would not be shut in as Hal sup- 
posed. The doors could be thrown open, and 
the curtains looped back, then they would 
command the entrance, and hurl back the 
foe, if by any means they should win their 
way as far as the portico. There would be 
no possibility either of losing the guns by 
any outflanking or rearward movement of 
the foe if they were mounted well within the 
inner chamber. They would have to come 
straight in to get at them. There was also 
another consideration in favour of the paba’s 
suzgestion. Our only safe retreat, the one 
way of escape by which we could effectually 
bafHe our pursuers if they should happen to 
gain the upper hand, and drive us to it, was 
by the passage behind the pedestal. Hal 
did not know of it. Of the deep descent into 
the heart of the rock, and the secret exit 
through the circular door, he was as ignorant 
as I was before Cacama took me down. But 
the time had come when I must tell him. H^ 
had been waiting for my reply while theso 
thoughts were passing through my mind— 
waiting curiously, and wondering why my 
answer was so long delayed. 

I explained to him, point by point, why I 
thought we ought to fall in with the рабаз 
suggestion. The paba and Cacama stood 
quiétlv by, and listened, patiently waiting for 


our decision, although they did not under- 
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there was no better place for the guns after 
all. His only regret arose out of his intense 
eagerness to engage the foe. He wanted to 
be at them. The fighting instinct was very 
strong in Hal, and the proximity of a Spani- 
ard was sufficient to excite it beyond the 
bounds of prudence. 

The next morning the guns arrived, and 
Hal had his first sight of the Spaniards. ‘The 
guns were no great weight, and had been 
carried in slings by the Indians; the one gun 
carriage they had dragged over the ground 
where it was smooth and level enough to 
allow the wheels to run, and over the rougher 
places they had lifted it. A very quick 
journey indeed had they made, cumbered as 
they were with these burdens, travelling all 
through. the. preceding night, and now glad 
of the opportunity of a well-earned repose. 
Their sleep, however, was rudely disturbed 
before the day was over. 

As we brought the guns up the stairway, 
and carried them through the folding doors, 
we were watched by curious eyes. The 
Spaniards and Aztecs ventured out, and 
crept forward, very cautiously, and peered 
at us, some from behind the trees, and 
others partially concealed among the 
branches, wondering at the commotion, tor 
the Acolhuans hailed the advent of the 
dreaded artillery with shouts and dances; 
alarmed perhaps at the sight of the guns, if 
they were visible in the midst of the re- 
joicing crowd which accompanied them. 
The few men who had brought them, 
warriors, and divers, and carriers, were а 
welcome addition to our forces, and a cor- 
responding disappointment to our enemies. 

Ere Hal disappeared within the chamber 
to superintend the mounting of his favour- 
ites, the one on its carriage, the other on 
an improvised stand, to charge them 
also and see to their priming, that, at a 
moment's notice, they might be ready for 
action—and well was it for us that Hal was 
thoughtful enough to do this at once—he 
turned toward the inquisitive watchers, 
shook his tist at them, and vowed that he 
would blow them through the rocks rather 
than allow them to come within touching 
distance of the treasure which be had been 
get to guard. ` 

About noon a Spaniard advanced from 
beneath the shade of the trees, waving a 
white flag and hailing us. At the time 
"acama and I were pacing the inner side of 
the barricade, encouraging the men and dis- 
cussing the advisability of strengthening it 
here and there bv raising it a couple of feet or 
so. The Acolhuan archers would have shot 
at him, but 1 stayed them, and demanded 
his message. 

** Are you the captain ?" said he. 

“ Yes!" Cacama replied before I could 
frame an answer. 

"What is it?“ I demanded. ‘ Stand 
back, if vou value your lite. I cannot keep 
the men in check if you come close up to the 
barricade. You are near enough to deliver 
your message,” 

He shrugged his shoulders, and glanced 
contemptuously along the line of faces that 
topped the wall: but he took my advice, and 
stepped back a few vards. “ We wish to 
treat with vou for the evacuation of this 
infernal hole into which we have been en- 
trapped.” 

‘Nay, not entrapped.” said Т, somewhat 
nettled at the man's Insolence. “ You came 
in of vour own tree will, tor what purpose 
you yourselves know best ; but now that you 
are in you are evidently not quite satisfied, 
and you want to march ont.” 

“ Put it as you like. You are an English- 
man. It is with you, and your companions, 
that we wish to treat - we Spaniards, white 
men both of us. Let the Indians settle their 
quarrel among themselves.” 
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* The quarrel of the Acolhuans is ours. 
We do not forsake our friends so lightly as 
that. What are your proposals!“ 

That you will agree to an interview. you 
and six of your men, with Don Pedro Flor- 
anes and six of his men, all to come un- 
armed, and to meet under the trees on this 
side of the lake, there to arrange terms ac- 
ceptable to both for the withdrawal of the 
Spaniards from the recess.” 

And what about the Aztecs ?” 

We leave them to be dealt with in the 
interview.” 

* And you expect us to leave the Acol- 
huans to be dealt with in the same way?“ 

** Certainly.” 

“ Then take back my compliments to Don 
Pedro Floranes and tell him that J cannot 
agree.“ 

The herald bowed, but did not withdraw. 
* Don Pedro foresaw that vou might not 
agree, and in that case—but only in that 
case—he bade me propose an alternative. 
He will bring three Aztecs to the confer- 
ence, including the Aztec chief, Tetzemaxtli, 
if vou will bring the paba, the prince Cacama, 
whom I see beside you, and one other 
Acolhuan." 

“ [cannot give vou an immediate answer," 
said I, after а moment's reflection, * but in 
an hour from now I will send word to Don 
Pedro whether we can agree to his proposal 
or no." 

With a superior smile, for which I could 
have knocked him down had I been near 
enough, and another elaborate bow, in which, 
to my thinking, there was a touch of mockery, 
the Spaniard backed away under the shadow 
of the trees, ostentatiously folded his white 
tlag, wheeled about, and marched off to re- 
join his fellows. 

With Cacama's consent I summoned {һе 
paba, the sailing-master, and Hal to а 
council of war. Somewhat to my surprise, 
the paba was willing to treat with the Spani- 
ards ; but he was not at all willing to form 
one of the party from our own side. He 
said that his place was with his people and 
beside the god whom he served. The Spani- 
ards were very treacherous, more treacherous 
even than the Aztecs ; they might detain him 
by force, an old trick of theirs, and use him, 
without his consent, to break down the 
opposition of his people. The spirit of the 
Acolhuans would instantly collapse if he 
were: captured by the Spaniards. Cacama 
might go along with the two warriors I7ta- 
molcin and Xochitlana, both men of repute 
among the Acolhuans ; for it was well worth 
while, in the paba's opinion, attempting to 
rid the recess of the Spaniards and the 
Aztecs without further fighting, even if the 
agreement involved the sacrifice of some 
part of the treasure which they were so 
anxious to obtain. But we must not go 
weaponless—that would be a folly for which 
we might have to pay very dearly ; knives 
might: be secreted beneath our garments for 
handy use if they should be necessary ; and 
we must insist upon the mecting being held 
within'fifty paces of the barricade. 

To Cacama the paba's wish was law. The 
siilling-master and I were willing to follow 
the paba's advice. Hal demurred. He 
said it was а ruse of the Spaniards to entrap 
our most important men, and that the only 
wav to deal with them was to fling their pro- 
posal in their faces and fight it out squarely 
and above board. We had them in a hole, 
and they knew it, and the only sensible thing 
to do was to give them no chance to wriggle 
out, but to make an end of them there and 
then. He was out.voted, however, and he 
had to submit“ 

“ There, Hal," said I.“ you see how the 
mattem stands, сла, although you don t agree 
with it, you'll make one of the six, of 
cour.e ? “" 


“ Make one o’ the six? No!” said Hal, with 
vehement emphasis. Pick your men, Jan, 
but don't pick me. I know the Spaniards 
too well to trust 'em in an affair like this— 
ay, or in any other affair, for the matter o 
that." 

“ But we shall be six and six, Hal, or nine 
and nine, reckoning the Indians, an equal 
number on either side.” 

Don't you be deceived.” respended Hal. 
There's something at the back of it. Equal 
isnt a Spanish word. I know they вау 
igual, and they say adecuado, but they do 
not mean the same in practice by words like 
these that we mean—not they. Beware, 
Jan—beware ! "' 

** And what will vou do, Hal ?" 

Crouch behind the barricade with my 
musket ready primed and drop the man that 
first lifts a hand again’ ye." 

Thanks. Hal You may be of greater 
service there.” 

' I shall be. And let me say that the 
paba's advice about the fifty paces, if ye will 
go, is very good. And perhaps I ought to 
say, and here he lowered his voice to a 
whisper, ** that I am atraid I couldn't control 
myself, Jan, if I were to meet them face to 
face ; so you will be better without me." : 

Pascoe promised to make one of the sis, 
and together we selected Peters, Вагар: 
мапа, Bryce, and Kinsey. The sailing- 
master also volunteered to take our message 
to Don Pedro Floranes. 

He was away longer than we expected. 
Wlen he returned, he told us that Don 
Pedro had insisted for some time upon the 
presence of the paba. He even went so far 
as to say that he would break off the nego- 
tiations, and recommence the assault, unless 
the paba would consent to form one of the 
party. Then,“ said the sailing-mastet, 
that ends the matter," and he prepared to 
leave, upon which the Spaniard gave in, as, 
after pressing that we should meet on the 
margin of the lake, he finally conceded the 
point, very reluctantly as Pascoe thought, 
that our meeting-place should be within 
fifty paces of the barricade. "There was to 
be no waiting. The conference was to take 
place immediately. | 

Аз we came together Don Pedro bowed to 
me with all the ease and grace of a high-born 
Castilian courtier. He was a man of middle 
height, with handsome features and very 
dark eyes, with glinting lights in them like 
those reflected from his burnished a:mour 
as he turned and moved in the sunshine. 
A vindictive gleam I noticed as his eyes fell 
for a moment upon Cacama and then turn 
again to me. I towered head and shoulders 
above him, and he had to lift his eyes to look 
at me, and I thought (tor I had grown a little 
vain of my immense size) that there was ê 
touch of admiration mingled with the cum 
ning which he could not hide. His men 
were grouped about him, and the Aztec chief, 
Tetzemaxtli, stood by his side. Cacama 
was at my left hand, Pascoe at my right, and 
the rest quite near except Kinsey, who had 
fallen back somewhat, and seemed uneasy: 
as if the interview were not to his mind 
There was a shifty expression, too, in Kin 
scy's eyes which, at the time, I did not 
trouble about. He was a restless, disagree 
able, unreliable fellow, with a grudge against 
me, and against Hal and Pascoe, because 0! 
the part we had taken after his drunken 
escapade ; but I never dreamt that he w oul 
play the traitor, or try to do me any per 
sonal harm. 

“What is your wish, señor?” I asked. 
fronting Don Pedro, who did not follow UP 
his bow by the words I was looking for, 

I had no desire to prolong the interview. i 

“ My demand,” he replied, bridling 4 е 
word “ wish," and brusquely brushing it 88! в 
is to march out with my men, an 
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allics the Aztecs; to take with us the half of 
the treasure which is hidden in a place I need 
not name —and the cunning of his eyes 
perceptibly deepened ; *' to hold the paba as 
a hostage, with Cacama, who must return to 
my service, and to carry away as the future 
bride of my friend Tetzemaxtli the Acolhuan 
‘maiden Tecalco." | 
* Your demand, indeed! said I, for it 


The 


was now my turn to bridle. *' Victors 
demand, and you are not, victors yet—no, nor 
likely to be; and if you were victors a hundred 
times over, a demand so utterly preposterous 
would never be met. Weare simply wastin 
our breath. The interview is over," and 
turned to leave. | : 
As I turned I saw Kinsey running at me 
with an open knife in his hand. His arm 
(To be continued.) 
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was raised, and, if I had not happened to 
turn suddenly апа quickly, he would have 
been upon me, and perhaps smitten me, ere 
I was aware. I put up my arm to parry the 
blow. That instant a musket-shot rang out. 
Kinsey was arrested in his final spring. His 
body seemed to double up in the air, and, 
with a loud cry, he fell to the ground as the 
ball passed through his heart. 
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THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


By W. E. CULE, 


Author of ' The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” * Mortimer's Marrow,” Hr. Herne's Hall ucinat ion,“ ete, 


BELIEVE the train started in about four 
minutes from the moment of my getting 
into the van. Knowing that the time was so 
short, I did not really fear that I would be 
disturbed; but I could not help fecling 
nervous when some of the footsteps hurrying 
along the platform seemed to be coming 
nearer than others, or when I heard anyone 
pause near the door. That made the minutes 
very long ones, and I gave a gasp of relief 
when I heard a faint and far-away shriek 
from the whistle of the engine. | 

Then I knew that we were moving, and 
I breathed more easily. Directly afterwards 
Padfield swung himself in, closing the door 
after him. Ав we moved out of the station 
into the open air I felt, though of course I 
could not see, that he glanced in my direction 
in an anxious, searching way. By this time 
I thought I knew the man fairly well —that 
he was one likely to keep the bargain he had 
made, but not to go one step beyond it. 
If I made any sign, he might take it into bis 
head to clear himself as far as possible by 
putting me out at Goldsworthy, as he had 
hinted. Therefore it was certainly best to 
keep myself out of sight and hearing until 
we had passed that station. 

That meant something like fifty minutes’ 
waiting, and it proved to be a very hard 
fifty minutes. There is no need to say why, 
except that the floor was hard, and that my 
own position was a rather harder one. I 
changed it once or twice, but could not 

: improve it much, and I certainly did not 

find the floor or the position any the easier 
for the thoughts with which I had to pass 
the time. There was nothing very pleasant 

to look forward to, either, but I was glad 
enough when Goldsworthy was reached ; for 
it seemed to me that, however bad the 

. future might be. it couldn't be worse than 

the present. That was because I did not 
know. 

I heard Padfield at the brake at last, and 

: the train slowed down. The roar of the 
journey was exchanged for the noise and 
, bustle of the platform, the sound of footsteps 
. and voices. He took up some of the parcels 
that were lying near me and carried them 
„out, but he was back before I had even time 
. to stretch myself, and afterwards did not 
,move from the door. Twice during the 
+ pause I heard him in conversation, but no 
и Опе eame into his part of the van; and 
‚ presently the bustle outside became less, I 
heard the slamming of the carriage-doors, 
.. the seream of the whistle. Then we were off 
* again. А А Е 

„ I lay still for а few minutes, supposing 
* that he would. call me; but it seemed 
Possible that he would like me to stay where 
71 was until the end. I had had enough of 
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CHAPTER XIII. —HOW I ARRIVED AT BOLTPORT. 


it, however, and he ought to be satisfied that 
I had kept my part of the agreement which 
he had himself made in such а curious way ; 
so presently I crept out of my hiding-place 
and stood upright. - | 

He was sitting in the guard’s seat, looking 
out tlirough the narrow slit of window which 
gave him a view of the whole train. It. was 
almost dark outside now, but the lamp in the 
roof was burning. He turned and stared at 
me glumly. 

"So you would 
come ? ” he said. 

" Yes," I replied 
shortly. 

He seemed to have 
little more to say 
about it. Isatdown 
in the seat on the 
other side, andlooked 
out, just as he was 
doing. Wethen were 
taking a curve, and 7 
the long train was 7 
spread out before me 
in & bright picture 
of lighted windows. 
But in à moment 
Padfield was speak- 
ing again. 

“What are you 
going to do,” he 
asked, when we get 
there?“ 

By that time I felt 
pretty sore. I'm 
going to get out," 
was my ill-tempered 
reply. 

“ Perhaps 80, 
young fellow. But 
how? Boltport isn't 
an open station, and 
you have no ticket." 

That was а stiff 
one. So far, I had 
only thought of get- 
ting to Boltport, and 
hadn't even dreamed 
of & difficulty like 
this, Padfield looked more glum than ever. 

* That’s it," he said. “ Of course there's 
bound to bea bother. You ought to have 
managed a ticket somehow." 

There was no answer to that except & very 
lame one. “I suppose I can try to slip out 
of the station.” 

“Try? Trying isn’t doing, when it comes 
to a job like this. And if you’re stopped, 
and offer to pay excess, you'll very likely be 
spotted at once for a school-boy, though I 
must say you don't look respectable enough 
for that." 


He surveyed me with & very unpleasant 
expression of face. Well," I said, “ І don't 
see why you should go and make a fuss of it. 
I daresay I'll manage it somehow, and, апу 
way, Гуе promised to keep you out of the 
thing." 

* H'm!" said Padfield. T 

For a little while there was silence. Both 
of us. no doubt, were considering ‘this new 
problem, and neither of us very confidently. 
Tben he said what proved to be his last word 


‘tt So you would come?" he said.” 


on the subject, and it was not а very com- 
fortable one. 

„There's nothing else for it, so far as I 
can see. Stick about as long as you can— 
until the ticket-collectors have left the gates. 
Then perhaps you'll be able to get away. It's 
only a chance, of course, but it's the only 
thing." 

With that I had to be content, as it was 
evidently the best that he could do. If 
there had been any other plan he would have 
mentioned it for his own sake. I had plent: 
of time and opportunity to turn it over ir 
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- mind. for not another word was spoken until 
we approached Boltport, half an hour later. 
Then, us soon as we saw the mass of lights in 
the dietance, the guard said— 

“ Better get back to your place until we're 
in. Before the train stops ГЇЇ be out, leav- 
ing the door open. After that you must 
shift for yourself." 

It was plain that he intended to have no 
knowledge of me and noresponsibility for me, 


© Perhaps you have no ticket,’ he said quietly.” 


once the train had stopped. I felt that it 
would be a good thing, anyway, to be clear of 
Mr. Padtield, but at present it was wise to obey 
him. Soin a minute or two 1 was back in 
my hiding-place. 

After that everything went well enough up 
to a certain point. As we rushed into the 
great covered station, the guard closed the 
door between his own den and the luggage 
van. We slowed down, and I heard the 
door open and Padfield jump out. I had no 
chance, of course, to see if the way was 
clear, but was obliged to risk it. I crept out 
of my corner, picked up my parcel, and in 
another instant was on the platform. 

No one noticed me. The porters were 
hurrying to the compartments ahead, and 
the luggage trolley had not yet come up. 
For the moment Padfield had disappeared. 
I mingled with the crowd, and stayed in the 
middle of it as long as I could; but the 
crowd rapidly melted away as the pas- 
sengers made for the mouth of a great subway 
close оу. And then, quite suddenly, just as 
I was thinking What next?“ I found that 
эоше one was watching me. 

It wis not a porter, but a rather common- 
looking man in a very plain suit of brown. 
He stood a little back from the crowd, and 

- seemed to be something of an idler; but as 

soon as I found his eyes upon me I became 
` uncomfortable. It wasn't a single look of 
curiosity, but a quiet, continued survey ; 
and after a moment or two I felt sure that 
the best thing I could do was to get away. 
So I followed the last passenger into the 
subway, and down the long incline which led 
underground ; but as I got to the corner I 
couldu't help just giving one glance behind. 
And I saw that the plain man in brown was 
coming into the subway too 

I wenta little faster a3 soon as I was out 
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of his sight, and reached the other platform 
well ahead of him. But what then? Two 
collectors stood at the doors examining and 
receiving the passengers’ tickets as they 
went out. I had no tcket, and I saw at 
once that there was no chance of slipping 
through. With & feeling of desperation, 1 
went to one of the long platform seats and 
gat down. 

Directly afterwards the man in brown 
passed up. He must have made some haste 
as soon as he had lost sight of me. I felt 
angry as well as alarmed, and stared hard at 
him. He walked a little way up the platform, 
and then came back; and although he did 
not look this time I knew well enough that 
his attention was all forme. Two minutes 
later he stopped right before me. 

„This is the way out, sir,“ he said, point- 
ing to the doors and looking me over. 

“Ts it?” I asked helplessly. 

“Yes. Aren't you going that way? 

„Not just now.“ 

He smiled. ‘ Perhaps 
ticket," he said quietly. 

He was a very cool kind of fellow, and 
seemed to know quite well what he was 
about. I felt entangled, like a fish in a 
net, and the best face I could put on 
it was not a good one. 

" What are you talking about?" I said. 
* What has my ticket to do with you?“ 

„It has something to do with me, my 
friend. Iam a servant of the Company.“ 

Then I remembered hearing or reading 
that the great railway companies employed 
men—private detectives —to look out for 
just such cases as my own—cases of people 
who travel without tickets. My heart went 
down into my boots, and I hadn't a word to 
say. He seemed to take my measure once 
again, and then he went on— 

„Please come along to the door, will you?“ 

There was nothing to do but obey. At 
first I had a wild idea of making a dash for 
it, but soon saw that such an effort was 
bound to fail. Two or three porters were 
watching us, as well as some other people 
on the platform. I got up and went with him 
to the door. 

The two collectors glanced at both of us; 
&nd seemed to understand at once. One of 
them held out his hand. 

“ Your ticket," he said sharply. 

* Haven't got one," I answered, quite as 
sharply. 

* Did you come im by the express?“ 

* Who says I did? " 

He glanced at the man in brown. Oh, 
yes," said that ruffian. He was among the 
passengers. If he wasn't, perhaps he has a 
platform ticket ? ” 

I had a platform ticket. but it was for the 
Leybourne platform and not for this one; 
and it would have given me away likea shot. 
I stood and stared at them. 

“He has a fine black eye, anyhow,” said 
the other collector, grinning. Perhaps he 
thought that would pass him out, but it won't. 
Oh, you needn't look so savage, young chap. 
That doesn't improve you." 

The thing that would have pleased me 
best just then would be the chance of giving 
the whole three of them an eye of the same 
kind—the two collectors and the man in 
brown. But by this time there was quite a 
crowd around us, and I was hemmed in. 
The first collector looked at the detective. 

“ You're sure of it?“ he asked. 

" Quite," was the positive answer. 

Then I thought I saw a chance. Did 
you see me get out of the train?” I asked 
quickly. 

He didn’t look quite so positive then. It 
was quite evident that he had only noticed 
me first just as I had mingled with the 
passengers. But then the first collecto- said 
impatiently : 


you have no 


* What on earth is all this crowd fot? 
Take him to the office, and call the guard. 
He'd know." 

Things were in а fair way to get worse, 
now, instead of better. I was hurried along 
the platform to a door marked ** Private " with 
the collector and the man in brown one on 
each side of me. I сар just imagine what a 
figure I must have cut with my disfigured 
eye, my shabby old jacket, and By water's 
still shabbier misfit of & cap. We went 
inside and the door was closed ; and there 
we found & stout man who proved to be the 
station-master, and who looked me over in 
no very favourable way. 

* What's all this ? " he wanted to know. 

The man in brown told him. When he 
was nearly through the story the doo: 
opened, and a porter brought in Padfield. 
The guard listened to the end of it, looking 
now at me and now at the detective in a way 
that was perfectly wooden. I could guess 
fairly well how he felt, but that was how he 
looked —- wooden. When I saw that look 1 
guessed what line he would take. 

* Well," said the station-master, turning 
to the guard. “What do you say? Did 
you see this fellow on the journey?“ 

"Among the passengers? No, sir," 
answered Padfield solemnly. 

„Where did you take charge—Leybourne? 
You are sure you don't remember seeing him 
there?“ 

" No, sir. I'm certain," 
staring hard at my eye. 

„Nor at Goldsworthy?“ 

“ No, sir.” 

There was a brief silence ; 
station-master turned to me. 

“ Can you give any account of yourself?” 

Of course I couldn't, and thus lost any 
advantage that Padfield had gained for me. 
The station-master waited for a moment or 
two, eyeing me keenly, and evidently doubt. 
ful; then he went ahead: 

* бо and fetch an officer, Simpkins.” 

The man in brown was only too glad to 
do it. He made for the door at once; and 


said Padfeld. 


then the 
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„Will you come quietly ?' he asked." 


when I saw him go I was taken off m: 
guard. 

“Oh,” I said, don't do that. Ir 
ready to pay the fare. I’ve got the money.” 

“Ha!” said the station-master sharp: 
* so you were on the train, after all. Go ar. 
Simpkins!” 

Simpkins went. І saw that I was in (с: 
it now—saw it by the grins of the ticket 
collector and by the pleased and celi- 
appreciative look-of the station-master. | 
gave it up. 


The policeman came. I had feared him 
most, but of them all he turned out to be 
the best. He was & very stout officer with 
& very broad, red face. He positively 
beamed as he looked me over. 

* Same as usual ?" he inquired placidly. 

„Mes, said the station-master, and for 
goodness’ sake get it out of the way at once. 
We've lost too much time already, and we're 
busy." 

The fat officer did not seem to mind any- 
body's business much but his own, and took 
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some notes in a leisurely way that was 
quite pleasant to see. Then he laid hia 
hand on my shoulder. 

* Will you come quietly," he asked, “апа 
give me your word not to try any games? 
Or else — " 

Something chinked in his pocket, and I 
gave a shiver. But at the same time I liked 
the idea of his being willing to take my word, 
and any thoughts tbat I had had of escaping 
in the street vanished at once. 

"Oh, yes," I said. I'll come quietly." 
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* Come along, then. And you'd better 
come too," he said to the mau in brown. 

He led the way towards the door that 
opened on the railway approach and a long 
linc of waiting cabs. I followed him closely, 
апа the man in brown almost trod upon 
my hecls, he was so eager to keep me within 
rcach. А moment later we were walking 
down the approach. 

And that was how I entered Boltport to 
find Rollinson's uncle. 

(To be continued.) 


EAGLE: 


CHAPTER IX..—PATRIOTISM, AND A COUNTRY WALE. 


EFORE term was many days old we heard 
of still greater benefactions to tne 
school on the part of Mr. Pickens. The 
first announcement was made by Mr. Hender- 
son to Carclough, but the Head himself in- 
formed the whole school a few davs later. 
Mr. Pickens designed to institute two valu- 
ablescholarships, tenable at Crosscombe, open 
to all candidates between the ages of fourteen 
and seventcen. It was great news for the 
school, which had but a very few exhibitions, 
all given to classics and mathematics. 

Now, the Silas Q. Pickens Scholarshipa, as 
they were to be called, were te be for natural 
science, and the holders, if of good conduct, 
and at the discretion of the headmaster, 
were to be allowed to finish their scientific 
education at Leipsic or some other approved 
foreign centre. The examination would be 
held at the beginning of the autumn term, 
and was to be superintended only by Mr. 
Henderson, the papers being set by the 
1ecturer at Owens College, who had already 
been appointed our senior scientific master, 
but was not to take up his duties till after 
Christmas. 

Speculation was immediately rife concern- 


` ing the chances of the various probahle com- 


titors —that is to say, for the scholarship 
allotted to chemistry. As for the one which 
was to be given ior physics, everybody knew 
it would be a gift for Mainwaring, who was 
miles ahead of the rest of his form in that 
subject. But in chemistry there were at 
least three candidates who might fairly ex- 

ct to have a chance of success.  Postle- 
thwaite, а boy who was always employing 
his leisure in concocting some unearthly 
ness or other, and who had seriously singed 
his eyebrows in the course of these experi- 
ments, was considered to have, on the whole, 
the best chance; but Briant, u n his mar- 


expressed this opinion. 


free with it. 
eyebrows for the exam. or he'll frighten the 
don from Manchester into fits. 


no scholarships at all. 


sonal question. 


vellously neat French hands, would be some- 
what his superior in the practical work, and 
was also in the running, though a year 
younger than Postlethwaite. Ascott also 
announced his intention of competing. He 
would be the oldest competitor, being only 
just within the prescribed limits of age. 
One point which might weigh with the 
cxaminers in awarding the scholarship was 
the fact that Postlethwaite’s father was a 
fairly wealthy man, while both Briant and 
\scott were seriously in need of assistance 
сэ enable them to continue their studies at 
t.ıe school. 

It's a rotten shame that that French 
chap should be allowed to compete at all," 
declared Anstruther, who was particularly 
chummy with Ascott and strongly supported 
his claims. “ We're being positively eaten 
up by these foreigners. Now, if only the 
Frog were out of the way poor old Ascott 
would be a made man, for Postlethwaite told 
me that he would be quite content with the 
honour апі glory of winning the schol., and 
would get his pater to let him hand over the 
coin to Ascott.” 

“ Stuff," said Carclough, before whom he 

‘Let young Postle- 
thwaite win the thing before he makes so 
He'd better get a pair of false 


As for 
Briant being French, you seem to forget that 
if it were not for & foreigner there wouid be 
ou're a good honest 
man, Anstruther, but not clever; now, are 


you?” 


Anstruther disdained to notice the per- 
* I don't care," he said; 
" it's going to Бе my business to fight the 
French, and I am glad of it. They don't 
seem to me to be straight. As for Briant, 
he's clever enough to please you, I suppose. 
I know he makes me long to punch his head, 
though he never says anythiag one can take 
hold of. The French are like that in the 
history-hooks. No matter how soundly we 
thrash them, they always get the better of 
us when it comes to the treaty of peace.” 

Carclough refrained from arguing the 
matter. Perhaps there are more ways 
than one of being straight,”” he remarked 
sagaciously ; and you know you admire 
Bayard and Jeanne d'Arc and what's his 
name that old Bontemps was telling us 
about *—Lamartine, There's no sense in 
running on against & whole people," he 
added, unconsciously plagiarising from the 
great Burke. Come and box for a bit in 
the gym. It will do you good." 

Although Briaut had been unfortunate 
enough to arouse Anstruther’s animosity, 
there were others who regarded the French 


boy with far different feelings. George 
Washington Pizarro Pickens took to him 
from the first, apparently because René was 
a complete contrast to him in nearly every 
particular. A special bond between them 
was their common hatred of games. To- 
ether they evaded compulsory cricket until 
arclough and Mr. Villiers Brown, the terror 
of ordinary shirkera, nearly gave them up as 
hopeless cases. "The pair found а kindred 
spirit in Postlethwaite, who was as fond of 
rambling over the downs in scarch of speci- 
mens for his manv collections as he was of 
making loathsome chemical mixtures to 
poison the air of the laboratory. This triple 
alliance was at first of the closest and most 
cordial character, but an incident which 
occurred early in term caused a certain cool- 
ness to arise hetween tivo of its members. 

A bad headache, an affliction to which 
Briant was occasionally liable, had kept him 
at home one sunny half-holiday ; so that 
Postlethwaite and Pickens started on their 
ramble without their usual companion. 
With great care and circumspection they 
skirted the avenue where ranged the terrible 
Villiers Brown, seeking whom he might 
devour, broke into а trot as they passed 
Best Pitch, and simulated sudden deafness 
when Carclough descried them from afar and 
loudly comnianded them to return. He 
would lick them thoroughly on the morrow ; 
but It is worth it " observed Postlethwaite 
philosophically, as they rapidly increased the 
distance between them and the raging cap- 
tain. 

It was worth it. Never had the two 
young naturalists had such a pleasant and 
profitable afternoon, and never had they 
found the woods and hedges so populous and 
interesting. They discovered a dozen birds’ 
nest3, aud those of the rarest kind, before 
they had been hunting for an hour; saw an 
otter with its young enjoving ayuatic sports 
ina quiet nook on the Ripple; all but cap- 
tured a squirrel, and had the joy of being 
themselves chased for more than a mile by 
an irat», red-faced gamekeeper, fortunately 
a heavy weight. It was а day of gold. 

All the while Pizarro entertained Post!e- 
thwaite with stories of hunting and adven- 
ture in America which rivalled Crikey's best 
efforts. It appeared from these narratives 
that the Western United States were rather 
more thickly populated with carnivorous 
beasts than an average zoo, and that the 
highwayman, or “road agent,” as Pickens 
сайей him, was as familiar as the common or 
garden policeman. 

Alligators! cried Pizarro, in answer 
to an inquiry by Postlethwaite concerning 
those réptiles; ‘you bet! Thousands o" 
them. We used to.sit out on the river 
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after breakfast and feed them with buttered 
muffins. I had one that was a great pet of 
mine—thirty feet long she was—and 1 called 
her Hail Columbia. When she made a little 
campstool of her tail avd sat up and begged, 
her jaws just reached the verandah, and I 
teil you she would have been a dandy sign 
for a dentist. So well-meaning, too. Not 
a spark of malice in her. I believe“ 
Pickens assumed an air of consideration—“ I 
Lelieve she had chopped a baby or two, but 
it was never proved against her, and perhaps 
they tumbled in. She got to know me well, 
and followed me round like a dog. Well, 
one morning dad's shaving-water didn't 
come at the regular time, and Pomp—the 
nigger that usually valeted him Pomp was 
missing. We went to breakfast, and by- 
and-by Hail Columbia and the rest came for 
their usual collection. I thought my little 
favourite was sick, she seemed зэ languid 
and her appetite was so poor. She was 
suffering from hiccoughs, too, though a joined 
member of the Mississippi Rechabite Associa- 
tion. Then Aunt Clytemnestra caine up to 
the house and made a fuss, wanted her 
husband Pomp, would have him, though а 
more trifling old nigger vou never saw. I 
pointed that out to dad, and alxo what a loss 
Hail Columbia would be ; but he said Pomp 
was valuable, and that the sanctity of human 
life must be respected. So my pet had to 
go, and we opened the poor creature that 
afternoon. I shall never forget the look she 
gave me." 

“ I suppose there was not much left of 
Pompey ?" inquired Postlethwaite, with 
interest. 

" Sho! You make me tired,” said Pickens 
scornfully. “ There was all of him left, sir, 
and verv little damaged on the whole. 
Auntie Clytemnestra took him home and 
nursed him, and be was as well as ever a 
week after. You see he had been teasing 
Hail Columbia with а German sausage tied 
to a string, till she got mad and took him in 
before she thought. He still valets my dad 
when we're at St. Louis; but we call him 
Jonah now.” 

Pizarro was thoughtful for а few seconds ; 
then he took from his breast pocket a small 
pocket-book. 

“ This is my 'gaterskin wallet," he said, 
* made from the hide of that faithful crea- 
ture. Dad gave it to me. I shall never part 
with it. The gentlest, playfullest pet a 
fellow ever had ; sacrificed for the sake of a 
trifling no-count nigger like that. It's a 
queer world." 

They had left the river meadows now, and 
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were climbing the slopes of the high downs. 
Here the sport. was of a different character. 
Few nests, though they were lucky enough 
to find that of a plover; but they saw 
rabbits by the hundred, and presently picked 
up the body of one slain by a stoat, the back 
of its furry neck bitten clean out by its tiny 
enemy. Then they made a more interesting 
discovery—a live adder, which they killed, 
in great excitement, with the oak sticks 
which they carried. It was over the carcass 
of this interesting reptile that an unfortunate 
dispute occurred. 

Pickens claimed it, as having been the 
first to perceive it basking loathsomely in 
the sun on а moss-grown rock. Postle- 
thwaite, on the other hand, who had done 
most of the killing, declared that it had 
thereby become his rightful property. More- 
over, taking an unfair advantage of his 
superior age and strength, he defied the 
American to personal combat ; and Pickens, 
in view of the great disparity between them, 
was fain to yield the point with as good a 
grace as he could, and the triumphant Postle- 
thwaite laid the slimy prize in his own bundle 
of plunder. 

They were good friends again in a few 
minutes, and Pizarro appeared to have for- 
gotten the aflair, as they left the downs on 
their southern side and set their faces 
home. He suggested that they 
should return to the school by the river, 
saying that he had something to show Postle- 
thwaite. The latter consented, and they 
went on until, at a bend in the road, Pizarro 
drew Postlethwaite's attention to a sort of 
high, old-fashioned barn straddling on four 
stilts of legs, much in the same manner as 
the lake-dwellers of old time built their 
strange houses The only entrance was hv 
a long ladder leading to a trap-door in the 
floor. Pickens led the way to the foot of 
this, and prepared to ascend. 

“What is it? Owls?” asked his com- 
panion, with moderate interest. 

“Hush! No!" answered the American. 
“Tve been here before. There's а gull's 
nest up there. The only one in the British 
Isles, sir, in such a place. Most extra- 
ordinary curiosity. Barnum would give his 
head for it.” 

Now, Crosscomhe, of course, is not very far 
from the sea, and the thing was just possible. 
Still, it did not seem likely, and Postle- 
thwaite said во, unnecessarily adding that 
Pizarro was a fool The latter kept his 
temper admirably, and invited Postlethwaite 
to come up and see for himself, which, after 
some grumbling, Postle did, and found a 
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large, low-roofed loft, which looked as if it 
had been deserted tor centuries. 

“The nest is in that far corner," said 
Pizarro, pointing to a nook where there lay a 
miscellaneous collection of pieces of timber, 
oid agricultural implements, and a quantity 
of mouldy hav. 

Postlethwaite crossed the loft and rum- 
maged in the spot indicated, but found 
nothing more interesting than a pair of large 
and highly indienant rats, who deeply re- 
sented his intrusion. A cloud of dust rose 
from the heap as he stirred it and caused a 
violent fit of sneezing. When he recovered 
he noticed that the American had left the 
loft, and, running to the window, saw him 
strolling leisureiy away with a bundle under 
his arm. 

“Come back, vou rotter!" shouted the 
angry Postlethwaite. °“ There's not a sign 
of a gull's nest here.” 

Pizarro, already at a considerable distance, 
neither stopped nor turned, but in his usual 
high nasal tones replied : 

"That so? Then, William B. Postle- 
thwaite, I guess you'll have to build.” 

Something in his voice disclosed the truth 
to his unfortunate victim, who, hurrying to 
the trap-door, found his worst suspicions 
confirmed. The ladder had been removed, 
and all means of egress cut otf. Further. 
more, when Postlethwaite proceeded to 
examine his bundle of plunder, he found that 
all the most desirable articles had disap- 
peared with the elusive Yankee, and he was 
leit to face the pleasing prospect of an after- 
noon in the close and stitling loft, with the 
certainty of being late for calling over. 
For, unfortunately, the window was at such 
a height from the ground that escape in that 
direction was manitestly impossible. 

For three mortal hours Postlethwaite re- 
mained in his prison, revolving the most 
elaborate and impossible schemes of ven- 
geance. At the end of that time an ambas- 
sador appeared in the person of a very sinall 
boy, who delivered his message from afar, 
declining all Postlethwaite's courteous IDVI- 
tations to approach within throwing dis- 
tance. A treaty of peace was soon con- 
cluded, for the captive was suffering for his 
tea. The terms were extremely one-sided. 
Pizarro was to be left in quiet possession of 
his ill-gotten gains and the events of the day 
were to be buried in oblivion. It was some 
tine before Postlethwaite recovered from 
the shock occasioned by the Yankee's per- 
fidy ; and, though their friendship was even 
tually renewed, it was never quite 30 сога! 
and intimate as before. 
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CYCLES AND 


ast year, when revicwing in these pages 
L the novelties in the cycling world, we 
had a deal to say on the subject of “ variable 
speed gears,” and this year we shall supple- 
ment those remarks with a little information 
about the variable speed gears that are now 
upon the market, for they have come to 
stav, just as the free wheel came а few years 
back, and the adoption of a gear of different 
speeds will result in as much saving of labour 
and add as much pleasure to cycling as the 
free wheel did. 

Unlike the free wheel, however, the vari- 
able-speed gear eannot be fitted to a cycle 
without giving the subject some little atten- 


tion. A free wheel is a free wheel all the 


CYCLE NOVELTIES FOR THE 1904 SEASON. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


(With many Illustrations ) 


world over, and, in considering the advis- 
ability of adopting one, the only question 
before the cyclist was, Free wheel or no free 
wheel ? 

Now, with a variable-speed gear things are 
a little different. We have not reached the 
“any speed " gear point vet, and until we 
do, before fixing a variable-speed gear to 
your cycle you must first consider the nature 
of the country in which you do nost of your 
cycling and what speeds are necessary for 

ou. 

At present the ordinary type of cycle 
possesses one gear only. That same gear 
has to be used for level work, for up-hill 
climbing, and down-hill riding. 


Now, as all my cycling readers must know 
full well, it is much easier to climb a hill on 
a bicycle with a low gear than on one W1 à 
high gear. di 

Those who live in hilly parts of 
country are alwavs advised to have в lo* 
gear fitted to their cycles, whilst those who 
live in flat districts find they can get along 
very comfortably with a higher geat. Now, 
what happens when a rider with a high a 
who has previously done all his ri D 
зау, the eastern counties, takes А "a^ Eh 
the west to explore the beautiful We 2 
districts ? His friends advise him to yis 
his gear, aud; forthwith, round to the die 
shop the intending tourist takes his machit", 
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апа has the chain wheel changed for one with 
leas teeth, and so the gear is lowered. 

This is all right, but it is а bother and 
expense, and the western counties are not 
all hills, and one is apt to wish for a higher 
gear along some of the lovely stretches of 


A. Low Gear. 


в. High Gear. 
Fic. 1.—THE PARADOX MULTI-SPEED GEAR. 


level road to be found there ; but one cannot 
always be сей the gear of his machine 
in the manner described above, and that is 
where the variable-speed gear comes in. 
With it you can have a variety of gears 
suitable to the roads over which you ride, 
but what variety the rider sheuld choose is 
а subject which needs great attention, and 
differs almost as much according to the 
constitution of the rider as to the country 
in which his rides are mostly taken and to 
the speed in which he most often indulges. 
Of the Hub Two-Speed Gear we have 
already spoken last year, and cannot afford 


Fic. 9. —THE SUNBEAM Two-SPEED GEAR. 


the space to repeat here what we then said. 
It can be fitted to any machine. and costs 
34. 8s. The difference in gears which it 
gives is 23:8 ; that is to say, if the low gear 
is 56—а very suitable one for hill-climbing— 
the high gear will be about 70, and so on. 
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To our mind, an improvement on any two- 
speed gear is one which admits of three 
speeds—one for ordinary work, one for up- 
hill, and one for down-hill.. Such a опе is 
the Sturmey-Archer Three-Speed Gear, fully 
described lust year. It has had a successful 
career during the past season, and is now 
more than ever perfect. It costs 3/. 10s. 
The Raleigh Cycle Co. make this gear and 
fit it to their well-known cycles. 

Thus far we went last year. Different 
from either of the two gears mentioned above 
is the Paradox Multi-Speed Gear, which we 
illustrate. 

It is a unique gear, the only practical 
attempt so far to obtain the апу speed“ 
gear. It provides for seven different gears. 
As a careful study of the illustration will 
show, the chain wheel is expanded or con- 
tracted by pressing one of two levers on the 
top tube. This increases or decreases the 
gear by one tooth at a time, until as many 
as six different changes of gear have been 
made. The rear hub is not affected, so the 
free wheel may be used with any gear. 

One of the new two-speed gears is that 
fitted to Sunbeam cycles. As will he seen 
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several good points. The free wheel acts on 
either gear ; the gears can be changed whilst 
free wheeling, as well as during pedalling. 
It also claims to be the simplest two-speed 
gear on the market, and the Eadie people 

now better than anybody what device is 
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Fig. 4.—SECTION OF THE FAGAN TWO-SPEED Hun. 


most likely to prove the most acceptahle, 
the most reliable, and the most serviceable 
to the cycling public. 

The following table of speed-gear parti- 
culars has been compiled by “ Cycling,” a 
journal which all interested in the pastime 
should not fail to read, and it may prove of 
interest to our readers, 


Speed-Gear Particulars Tabulated. 


| No. of 


| Difference 


А [ Range from Added Added 
Name of Gear Method | Gears | Highest to Lowest between Gears Weight Cost 
f ' UPS 
| | £ s. d. 
Hub. Crypto principle 2 23°8 per cent. reduction 23:8 per cent. 16 oz. 3 8 0 
Eadie Do. 3 Do. Do. 12 oz. 210 0 
Sunbeam . А Do. 2 Do. Do. About 1} lb. — 
Garrard . ә ро. 2 20 per cent. reduction | 20 per cent. Slight 2 4 6 
Sturmey- Archer Do. 3 40 per cent. reduction, 20 per cent. 18 oz 310 0 
Paradox . Expanding | 7 About 20 in. 3 in. 2} Ib 210 0 
chain ring | 
; | 
from the illustration, the mechanism The Crypto principle above referred to 


is contained inside the centre of the 
chain wheel, and a small lever on the front 
of the top tube changes the gear. The 
changes of gear offered are 92 and 69, 88 
and 66, 82 and 69, 78 and 59, 74 and 56, 
67 and 53. This gear is only fitted to Sun- 
beam cycles. 

The Garrard Two Speed Gear, which we 
also illustrate, is one that has been in favour 
for some time. It is contained in the back 
hub (not in the chain wheel, as the Sunbeam 
and Paradox). and whereas in other gears— 
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notably the Hub—the loss by friction is 
generally when the lower gear is in action, 
the reverse is the case in the Garrard, as the 
inventor rightly points out that what little 
friction is caused by the change of gearing 
is better to be borne by the cyclist when 
using the high gear than when the low gear 
is in action. 

Another new two-speed gear is the Fagan 
Two-Speed Hub, made by the Eadie Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd., for which a great sale 
and success are predicted. Тї is based on 
the same principle as the others, and has 


was the invention of Mr. A. Sydenham, of 
the Crypto Works Co. It was the first 
variable gear ever invented, and was origin- 
ally applied to a tricycle. The majority of 
the variable gears now prevalent are based 
on this principle, on the technique of which 
it would be out of place to dwell in this 
article. 

Brakes.—Brakes are more than ever im- 
portant now that free wheels are зо general. 
I have nothing to say against back-pedalling 
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Horse-shoe. 
Fig. 5.—BowDEN BRAKE NEW PATTERNS. 


Straight-shoe, 


brakes, either those in the hub itself—as the 
New Departure—or those separate from the 
hub, such as the B.S.A. Company make, 
but I do not advise them. To my mind it 
is so nruch better to leave the free wheel 
absolutely free, and to have a couple of hand- 
applied brakes to bring the machine to a 
standstill. For the rear wheel there is no 
brake to beat the Bowden brake, which is 
almost universally used. 

The two patterns we illustrate herewith. 
As all my cycling readers know, this brak« 
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is actuated by a lever at the handle-bars, the 
force being transmitted to the brake at the 
back wheel by means of a patent wire. 

The Bowden Brake Co., Ltd., are now 
supplying a duplex brake—that is to say, a 
double brake, one acting on the front wheel 
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Pic. 6.—Tür EADIE GIT BRAKE. 


and the other on the rear wheel. Both 
brakes are put into action almost simul. 
taneously by one lever at the handle-bar. 
Those who prefer the front rim brake to 
act independ ntly from the back brake— 


Fic, 7.—TuE B.S A, BI-PLEX BRAKE. 


and the writer is certainly of their number— 
cannot do better than a Cam, a Crabbe, or 
the one which the B.S.A. people sell, and 
which was illustrated last year, I have used 
a Crabbe with great satisfaction, and latterly 
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have been trying the B. S. A. front rim brake, 
which I find excellent in every respect. It 
js exceedingly powerful and easily applied. 
The Eadie Grip Brake, illustrated ab: ve, 
has been specially designed for those who 
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like a handle-bar perfectly clear. It is 
worked by an invisible wire passing through 
the handle.bar, as illustrated, and is parti- 
cularly effective. TE 
The Bi-flex Brake, made by the Birming- 
ham Small Arms Co., is а simple and in- 
genious contrivance. It is applied to both 
wheels by operating a single lever, and may 


FIG. 9.—THE DURSLEY-PEDURSEN,. 


be adjusted so that the brake is applied to 
both wheels simultaneously, or to either in 
advance of the other. 

The same firm, besides the front rim brake 
above mentioned, have a back rim brake, 
also applied by hand, as well as a back- 
pedalling rim brake. 

The above-mentioned brakes are those 
which can be fitted to any make of cycle. All 
the first-class makes have their own speciali- 
ties, and all are to be relied on, as more and 
more attention is being vearly paid to this 
part of a cycle—and a most important part 
it is, too! 

Spring-[rmes, which promised to be such 
a grcat ſcature a few years ago, have not 
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A Out of Action. 


B. In Action. 
Tic. 10.—THE “ OCYPUS " CYCLE STAND. 


caught on to any very great extent, but the 
B. S. A. spring frame seems to be the most 
popular of any. Its usefulness is proved by 
the fact that the present holders of the 
following records used the B.S.A. spring 
frame in their rides : 

London to Brighton and back. 

North Road, 100 miles. 

Birmingham to Bristol and back. 

Edinburgh to London. 
_ Lightweight cycles are still well to the fore, 
it having been successfully demonstrated 
during two seasons that, provided a cycle is 
well made and of the best materials, its strength 
is not sacrificed by the loss of a few pounds 
in weight. All the principal manufacturers 
now are making a speciality of featherweight 


machines weighing from 25 to 27 pounds. 
Wo refer to the roadster patterns, and not 
to racing cycles. 

The Centaur Featherweigbt, which we 
illustrate, turns the scale at 26; pounds, 
The Centaur was one of the pioneers in 
light-weight bicycles two years ago. The 
above weight is that of the complete machine 

—free wheel, mud-guards, and two 
brakes included—and instead of 
following the old plan of taking 
an ordinary diamond-frame pattem 
of machine and paring down the 
weight to within a point which is 
perhaps dangerously near the 
margin of safety, the makers have 
constructed 4 machine of new 
design, which, by means of perfect 
triangulation, i3 lighter and much 
à stronger than any other machine 

of the same type. 

This system of a series of tri. 
anzles for the frame was succes 
fully demonstrated vears ago by 
the Dursley-Pedersen Cycle, which 
i3 becoming more popular year by 
усаг. The weight of this cycle is 
between 21 and 23 pounds—the 
lightest and the strongest machine 
made. 

That eminent authority, Professor Sharp, 
has said: The Pedersen Bicycle was the 
first to demonstrate that an extremely light 
bicycle could serve for the hardest work. I 
have а feeling that I would rather trust my 
lie on this than on any other machine ap 
proaching it; lightness.” 

A cycle stand is a very useful accessory. 
The Ocypns," here illustrated, is a new 
one, anil kas much in it to commend it to 
the cyclist. It is very neat and very strong. 
It is built on wheels, and can, whilst holding 
а -machine, readily be removed from one 
position to another. 


Fic. 11.—Lucas’s “ STIRRUP” PUMP. 


To place the cycle in the Ccypus ion 
all you have to do is to wheel the o 
it; thus all lifting and stooping are avo! "i 
The price of it is 75. td. The adress 
the makers is 53 Suffolk Street, Birmingb??. 

A good pump is an essential p 10 
course you must carry a pump wit ыт 
when cycling, for fear of accidente ; but 1 
often do you have to pump пр When ci 
riding ? Most of the pumping up s the 
home, and a good foot pump 18 ur 
thing you want. — 

One to be recommended is the aah 
pump of Messrs. Lucaa, of Birmiré 
obtainable everywhere. , 

А novelty in суйе locks is bere illustrated 
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Gamage sells it; it costs only 4s. 6d. As 
will be seen, а singularly neat contrivance 
locks the back wheel so that it is impossible 
to wheel the cycle away. Now that free 
wheels are so prevalent, the old chain locks 
are no longer effective. This contrivance is 
locked by means of the well-known com- 
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Fic. 12.—- TRE ВАрох: CYULE Lock. 


bination ” device, and should prove a great 
boon to those who have to leave their cycles 
unattended for any length of time. 

Last year we had a few words to say con- 


cerning trailers. These are very useful 
accessories if you wish to take your sister 
(or-somebody else's sister) out for a ride. 


Most makers supply trailers at very 


Fic. 13.—ONE OF THE “ MILLFOUtD " TRAILERS. 


reasonable prices, but Mills and Fulford, of 
Coventry, make a speciality of them. Their 
<< Millford " Favourite Trailing Car, illus- 
trated above, costs 7/. 10s., or in a smaller 
size, for children up to ten years of age, 
£X. 15s. 

The question of tyres is one which always 
«causes great discussion wherever cyclists 
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most do congregate. We have tried several, 
but pin our faith to Fleuss tubeless tyres. 
However, those who prefer the tube id 
cannot do better than try the Palmer, whic 
are spoken of in the highest terms by those 
who ride them. Dunlop tyres are, of course, 
still pre-eminent, although the wired-on 
variety is, we imagine, rapidly being sup- 
planted by the wireless edge tyre. A 
cheaper make of tyre, and excellent in every 
respect, is the Warwick, which our readers 
will find is really a first-grade tyre at a 
second-grade price, as the makers assert. 

As regards complete machines. We are 
not going to waste the valuable space of the 
“ B.O.P." with pictures of all the fine makes 
of cycles on the market. We know that our 

ers want a cheap machine, but let us 
impress on all of you the danger of buying a 
bicycle simply because it is cheap. 

lf you have only four or five pounds to 
spend on a cycle, buy a secondhand machine 
of known make. Do not purchase a brand- 
new article of unknown origin. 
just as well throw the golden sovereigns into 
the gutter, as the old expression has it. 

Remember that you are going to trust 
your limbs, even your life, to the machine 
that you will purchase. Therefore, if you 
have only a limited amount to spend, make 
a purchase of a good secondhand machine 
in preference to a new one. There are 
plenty such to be bought for four or five 
pounds ; and in buying а secondhand machine 
it is best to ask the advice of a friend who 
knows something about cycles and cycling, 
as naturally there are very many secondhand 
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Fic. 14.—4A CYCLE BUILT or B.S.A. FITTINGS. 


cycles offered which are not worth half the 
price that is asked for them. However, you 
may feel fairly certain of having obtainc а 
bargain if the cycle is one with a name that 
is, if it is made by one of the big firms 
Rover, Singer, Rudye-Whitworth, Swift. 
Centaur, Sunbeam, Triumph, Premier, Hum- 
ber, etc. etc. 

The cycles sold in the local shops are 
mostly those built up by the cycle agent 
himself. They are generally made to order, 
and consist of the component parts manu- 
factured bv the Birmingham Small Arms Co. 
(B.S.A.), the Cycle Components Co. (C.C.). 
the Eadie Manufacturing Co. (Eadie), and 
the purchaser can choose his own tyres, 
free wheel, speed gear, and brakes. Such 
bicycles can be purchased from 10. to 12/., 
and are thoroughly to be relied on, and may 
be considered to be quite equal to, if not 
better than, the ten and twelve guinea 
machines now offered by all the principal 
cycle manufacturers. 

Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., were one of the 
pioneers in the popular - priced bicycle. 
Their Standard," at ten guineas, is an 
excellent machine in all respects. It has a 
free wheel, front and back cable rim brakes, 
mud-guards, and plated rims and spokes. 
Its popularity is increasing year by year; 
and can it be wondered at, when so much of 
what is good is given for the price charged ? 
Messrs. Rudge-Whitworth are, by royal war- 
rant, cycle makers to H.M. the King and 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 

Their boys' cycle, which we illustrate, is an 
excellent machine for young boya, and is the 


You might 
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same cycle as the young Prince Edward of 
Wales now rides. It costs seven guineas, 
and has all the appointments of the larger- 
sized pattern. At the same price a bicycle 
for girls can be obtained. Both kinds are 
made in two sizes—the first suitable for 
children up to seven years of age, the second 
for children from seven to twelve years. 


They can also be obtained by payment of 
monthly instalments, as can most cycles 
nowadays. 

The Rover Cycle Co. do not appear to 
make special cycles for boys, but their 
Meteor-Rover, at ten guineas, is made with 
a 22-inch frame, which would be suitable 
for older and taller lads. We give an illus- 


Fic. 16.—THE METEOR-ROVER. 107. 10s. 


tration of it, because the Rover Cycle Co. 
were the first to introduce the present stylo 
of cycle in 1885, and, as has been truly 
said, the Rover Cycle has sct the fashion to 
the world. 

It is very gratifying to find that so many 
of the important cycle firms are paying 
special attention to boys' cycles. We have 
instanced the Rudge-Whitworth. The Swift 


Fig. 17.—THE SWIFT JUNIUR. N. 85. 


Cycle Co. are also cycle makers t5 the King, 
and their “ Junior" pattern, whether for 
boys or for girls, costs Sl. 8s., but if fitted 
with a free wheel the price is 9l. 122., and 
thia includes an extra brake. | 
The Singer Cycle Co. have а very mice 
youth’s machine called the Singer '' Minia- 


ture, which, with Warwick tyres and te 
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wheel, costs V. 8s, Their Model A,” for 
older people, at 10d. 10s., is а wonderful dad 
duction. It has Dunlop tyres, two brakes, 
and a free wheel. 

The Premier Cycle Co. have a couple of 
very nice children's machines at Sl. 8s. The 
„of our illustration is a diamond frame, 
and for boys; the " В” is a combination 


“В.” For Boy or Girl. 
Fic. 18.—PREMIER CYCLES. 


frame, and suitable for either a boy or a 
girl. It is a good idea, this combination 
style of frame, and if any father buys it for 
his children we only hope they won't quarrel 
over it, Of course the only solution of the 
difficulty would be to purchase two machines, 
one for the boy and the other for his sister. 
The Star Cycle Co., of Wolverhampton, 
make a special boy's cycle, with free wheel, 
two brakes. and Warwick tyres, in two sizes: 
the first, with 18-inch frame, costs G. 15s. ; 


OBERT  BrowwiNG, in his '' Home 
Thoughts from Abroad,” gives ex- 
pression to his desire, Oh, to be in England, 
now that April's there," and no boy who 
loves country scenes would willingly let slip 
the opportunity for a ramble through the 
lanes and сөрзе, over the common, or around 
the wood at this season. 

Fickle as April is, proverbial'y and actu- 
ally, with no two consecutive Aprils alike, 
at one end or the other of the month there 
is sure to come a sp 2ll of genial weather, when 
we are assured of the presence of spring. 


" And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning unaware, 
That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf, 
While the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough 
In England—now !" 


Yes, and before the elm breaks forth in 
that tentative fashion, the hedges that were 
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the second has a 20-inch frame and costs 7/. 
Tae same style of cycle for girls costs 5s. 
more in each case. 

The Royal Enfield Cycle Co. are now 
miking a juvenile cycle. Its price is also 


Fic. 19.—Boy's STAR. 


6l. 15s., but with a free wheel its price is 
increased to Tl. 7s. 

The New Hudson Co. have for long made 
quite a speciality of juvenile cycles, and the 
red cycles used by the telegraph boys are 
manufactured by this firm. Their juveniles, 
for boys and girls, are suitable for those whose 
ages run from nine to thirteen, and cost Û. 15s. 

Perhaps one of the cheapest and most 
reliable of boys’ bicycies is that made by 


FIG. 20.— ROYAL ENFIELD Boy's, 


the Townend Co., of Coventry. It costs 
only 5. 5s., and is specially built to stand 
fair strain and a deal of knocking about. 
We notice, however, that with these, as well 
as with the New Hudson juveniles men- 
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“NOW THAT APRIL'S HERE.“ 


By EDWARD STEP, F. L. S. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


bleck a few days earlier are now veiled in a 
misty green, due to the Lursting of the 
hawtkorn’s leaf-buds. At the foot of those 
hedges, where the lesser celandine’s gold is 
getting bleached, several beautiful weeds are 
alieady in flower. ( 

The little-known, though plentiful, mos- 
chatel, with its quaint head of five greenish 
flowers, may be detected by its mus“ y odour. 
The falsely named ground-ivy covers the 
bank with its runners, adorned with pairs of 
neat, kidney-shaped leaves and bright blue- 

urple flowers; the similar but very much 
arger leaves, which are sometimes taken for 
those of the sweet violet, belong to the 
straight-stemmed, sentinel-like weed known 
as Jack-by-the-hedge, treacle-mustard, or 
hedge-garlic. Stinging-nettles are springing 
afresh, and, see, among them is the white 
dead-nettle, a plant cf an entirely different 
family, as its large casque-shaped flowers 
show. But for the presence of those flowers, 
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tioned above, only one brake is fitted, and 
that no free wheel is included. The maker 
would no doubt include a free wheel, but it 
would be well if they made a speciality 
of it, as it is so advantageous and laboùr. 
saving to the rider. 

The Holden Juvenile Cycle Co., Ltd., of 
Walsall, are the only firm who exclusively 


Fic. 21.— Tux New HUDSON JUVENILE. 


make juvenile cycles, and from this it may 
be inferred that their cycles for boys are 
thoroughly up to date in all respects. 
They have found a great demand for boys’ 
cycles with free wheels and two brakes, and 
are now selling their“ Model 3," so fitted, 
at N. 5s. } 
Their “ Model 1," here illustrated, costs 
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Fic, 22.—Tuk HOLDEN JUVENILE, “ MODEL 1” 


6l. 15s., and is made in no less than six 
different sizes. A notable feature with thee 
cycles is that they are fitted with band 
brakes, the most perfect form of braking in 
existence. a 

Before we close we must not ferget ош 
old friend John Piggott, whose “ Honesty 
cycle at ТЇ. 19s. 6d., has stood the test of 
time, and his “J.P.” models in boy 
machines are too well known for us to say 
more about them here. 


however, only a botanist could distinguish 
the plant from the nettles ; unless, pe 
one were to do so by the sense of touch! 
See how like the leaves are in Apps 
but the dead-nettle is entirely without te 
stinging hairs that inflict such burning pam 
upon the hand that touches . them. bes 
nettles and dead-nettles are good food. plan * 
but the browsing quadrupeds have өнчү" 
by sad experience how the first-nam i 
protected, and the dead-nettle has in € 
way found it pay to resemble the sting? 
nettle and to grow beside it. ЖҮР 
Here is а colony of the wake-robin 4. 
cuckoo-pint, with its handsome hal › 
shaped leaves and strange gi tin 
cowls which conceal the clusters of tiny 
flowers in their flask-like lower at 
Wonderful is the story of how the fl it 
induce a minute species of fly to enter fot 
trap, where they are imprisoned, perhaps 
in order that they may: 
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1, Woop ANEMONE. 2. LADY'3 SMOCK. 3. LESSER OELANDINE. 4 WOOD-SOBREL, 


5. LORDS AND LADIS, О CUCKOO-PiNY,/ d. MARSH VIOLETS. 
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the seed-eggs That story is too long to be 
told here. In early autumn, if we come 
this way again, we shall see the results of the 
flies’ unconscious work in stiff stalks sur- 
rounded by large green and scarlet berries 
which have succeeded the tiny flowers. 

And now let us turn up through the 
spinny, where that wild pear is showing its 
white flowers to guide us. There are wild- 
apple or crab trees also here, but their 
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blossoms, with its fresh yellow-green trefoils 
spread beneath. And here, quite low down 
on this branch of rowan, is the mud-lined 
nest of the thrush, holding four eggs of ex- 
quisite blue, finely dotted with black. The 
bird is absent, so she has probably got 
another egg to lay before she begins to sit. 
Most other birds have not yet finished —many 
have not begun—their building, but the 


thrush, the blackbird, and the robin are 


MARSH MARIGOLD. 


flowering time is a little later. But see what 
an abundance of primroses there is all 
around. The warm showers have caused the 
lengthening of the flower-stalks, and, instead 
of the flowers peeping shyly from the rosettes 
of leaves, they have now come cut boldly 
and are drooping loosely in all directions, 
looking much as though they had been 
scattered broadcast from a basket of cut 
blossoms. The corse was cut last year, 
and the light and air thus let in appear to 
have increased the number of primroses ten- 
fold. 

But primroses are not the only abundant 
flowers here. Did you ever see the ane- 
mones finer or more plentiful ? And look 
down there, where the spinny drains into the 
hollow! The sunbeams appear to have 
turned the bit of marsh into liquid gold. 
But the sunshine has only made the gold 
more brilliant, for those masses are the rich 
burnished cups of the marsh marigold, much 
larger and of richer colour than the flowers of 
the celandine we passed in the lane. How 
they lift up their thick pipe-like stems and 
broad glossy leaves to the sun! 

In such a spct we should find other trea- 
sures if we look for them. Of course, there 
are the erect spikes of pinky-white lady's 
smock, or milkmaids, to be found without 
looking ; but nearcr to the earth is the little- 
flowered marsh violet, that is known to few 
but botanisis—because most other folks give 
such swampy ground a wide berth in their 
rambles. And perhaps we had better now 
be seeking higher ground, for our way lies 
upward. 

Look at this moss-covered bank, with its 
stubs of hazel that the woodcutters have left 
to send cut new wands. See how daintily 
that most graceful of all our spring flowers— 
the wood sorrel—hangs its drooping buds and 
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CRICKETERS 


Г might be imagined that the fact of а 
man being born in the height of the 
cricket season would so far influence his 
after-career in the field that he would shine 
considerably more as a cricketer than those 
unlucky infants who made their debut during 
the football season; but this is so far from 
being the case that, by collating the natal 
days of 302 of the most prominent cricketers 
of to-day, we find that, whereas 168 were born 


among the earliest. And lo! here is a 
robin's nest, quite on the ground among these 
withered bracken fronds that would hide it 
from most eyes. 

The ferns are springing anew, and just 
now have a character quit» distinct from 
that assumed in the summer. The leaves 
or fronds, instead of throwing off thin scales 
and escaping from winter buds as the tree- 
leaves do, have had all their side expansions 
rolled up to the centre, and then the whole 
length rolled up from the summit to the 
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base. At least. that is what one unac- 


quainted with their natural history might 
suppose, for they now begin to unroll their 
length and breadth from the base upwards, 
giving off an odour of meal as they expand. 

The warm sunbeams are waking up those 
insects that sleep through the winter in 
sheltered nooks. There are а good many 
beetles about, and some of the most brilliant 
of these may be found about the flowers of 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


between October 1 and March 31, only 134 saw 
the light between April 1 and September 30. 

Continuing our investigations further, we 
find that in the last quarter of the year no 
less than eighty-nine cricketers of fame were 
born, as compared with seventy-nine in the 
first quarter, seventy-five in the second, and 
only fifty-nine in the months of July, August, 
and September, when cricket is rampant. 
Moreover, of all the months of the year, 


marsh marigold. This is an instance of like 
attracting like, for most of the small beetles 
and flies that resort to the golden flowers of 
the buttercups and their allies will be found 
to te highly burnished gold and green and 
blue creatures. But here is a real butter. 
fly—a brimstone—that would be difficult to 
see if it were only settled upon the primrose 
flowers, but it is resting on a leaf. This is a 
species that retires to rest when the cold 
days come, but may be tempted out for a 
flight in the sun on mild mornings. even in 
the winter. Other butterflies we may meet 
with under similar conditions are the small 
tortoiseshell and the red admiral. 

We have not come out intent upon insect- 
hunting, or this tree, whereon the keeper has 
been hanging his captured stoats and 
weasels as warnings to the others, might 
afford us a haul of beetles. Watch whilst I 
tap one or two of the carcasses with my stick, 
Just as I thought: the startled beetles, 
chiefly flat-backed black creatures of the 
carrion-eating family, drop out and scurry 
off to cover. 

And now we are at the edge of the spinny, 
where the dog- wood is showing its clusters of 
ivory-white flowers, and the sallow-bush at 
the corner is musical with the bees that 
swarm about its honeyed catkins. The 
open common lies before us, with clumps of 
hawthorn, blackthorn, and bramble dotted 
over it, and the big wood lies beyond. Tte 
furze-bushes are getting all ablaze with 
golden blossoms; and this solitary aspen, 
though it has not yet a single leaf, is laden 
with its hanging catkins, like tasse!s of purple 
wool. The wood violets are blooming at our 
feet, and, of course, there are plenty of 
Me and glorious dandelions of purest 
gold. 


| 
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Ah! one has only got to look, to find trea- 
sures at every step. This is but a mer 
catalogue of a few things one may see in an 
April stroll, but every one of them 1s worthy 
of study, as regards its structure, its adapt 
tion to the place it occupies, and its habits— 
for even the plants have got each 1ts own 
little ways and habits, though we are too 
prone to confine such terms to our descrip 
tions of animal life. 


AND THEIR NATAL DAYS. 


November, that could put the followin? 
splendid eleven into the field—Abel, € 
Вигпар, J. Darling, Н. С. Garnett, F. д 
Jackson, Lilley, С. L. Townsend, V. Trumpet 
C. T. B. Turner, J. T. Tyldesley, and КА 
Ward—claims to be the natal month o! Р 
less than forty-two cricketers of ku 
whereas no other month could approach D 
record with more than twenty-eight name: 


and poor August could put forward but four 


sati 


——— 


Pai teen, of which, however, the following eleven 
. would prove a very tough nut to crack: 
„ Lord Hawke (captain of Yorkshire), A. O. 


Jones (captain of Notts), G. McGregor (cap- 


* tain of Middlesex), J. T. Brown, J. Tunni- 
^ chffe, Tom Richardson, Mr. F. Mitchell, Mr. 


Bromley- Davenport, Mr. F. H. E. Cunliffe, 
Cranfield, and Geeaon. 

Of al the anniversaries of cricketers’ 
birthdays in the vear, perhaps those of Mr. 
N. F. Druce, the famous Cambridge batsman 
of a few years ago, Mr. К. A. English (Hants), 
and Mr. €. L. A. Smith (Sussex) are the 
' easiest to remember, for they all occur on the 
same day, and that the tirst of January; 
which month, by the way, embraces the 
anniversaries of the birthdays of Mr. M. A. 
Noble, the Australian cricketer, and Mr. 


^ Bradley of Kent, who is just twenty-four 
^ hours younger than Mr. Druce. 


February, which is the natal month of Mr. 
D. L. A. Jephson, the ex Surrey captain, Mr. 
A. P. Lucas, one of the oldest cricketers 
taking part in first class cricket, and Wrath- 
all and Board of the Gloucester eleven. 
would have no lack of bowling, for, in addi- 


I 
tion to the lob bowler, it would claim the 
s 


scrvices of Lancaster (Lancs.), Sharpe, who 
was born on St. Valentine's day (Lanes.), 
N. Webb (Lanes.), and Young (Essex). 

Whether March could defeat November 
is & moot poiut, but that its champions 
would make an excellent match can be 
gathered from the fact that the month of 
winds could claim all the members of the 
following eleven to rally to her banner: T. 
Hayward, S. Haigh (who is ten dava older 
than the Surrey man), Clem. Hill, Iremonger 
(the cricketer-footballer, who is eleven days 
older than the aforementioned Clement), W. 
Lock wood, J. R. Mason, Mead, Major Poore, 
W. G. Quaite, A. IZ, Stoddart (who is a few 
days older than Haigh), and C. M. Wells (the 
Eton master who plays for Middlesex). 
Quaife, by the way, should have been 
christened Patrick. for he was born on that 
saint’s day just thirty-two years ago. 

In addition to the three distinguished 
cricketers, Captain Wynyard, W. Quaife, 
and К. G. Roberts, born on the first, forty- 
three, forty, and forty-two years адо 
respectively, April could command the ser- 
vices of anumber of famous cricketers, in- 
cluding Mr. С. B. Fry. Mr. R. E. Foster, Mr. 
G. Brann, Mr. V. F. S. Crawford, Mr. S. E. 
Gregory, E. Wainwright, and the Somerset 
captain, Mr. S. M. J. Woods—an eleven 
that would take a great deal of getting out 
if they once obtained a lease of the 
wickets, 

May is undoubtedly the bowler’s month, 
for, in addition to R. G. Barlow, the old Lan- 
cachire player, who had the honour of being 
chosen first both аз a batsman avd as а 
bowler in one of the carly test matches. the 
month of blossoms claims as her sons: 
Bland, Blythe, J. T. Hearne, 6. L. Jessop, 
and Mold—a quintette of bowlers who, if re- 
inforced by the following bats, who were 
also born in May—Kinneir, Н. G. Owen, 
I. C. H. Palairet, T. I. Taylor, C. E. de 
Trafford, and G. W. Beldam—would hold 
their own against most comers. 

Although Messrs. Iredale, R. С. N. Palairet, 
and Jardine, among other cricketers of fame, 
were born in June, the month of roses, it is 
to Бе feared. would fall an easy victim to its 
neighbour, July, that could claim the ser- 
vices of W. G., a host in himself, Car- 
penter of Essex, Denton of Yorkshire, J. 
Gunn of Notts, Alec Hearne of Kent, Tate of 
Sussex, A. J. Turner of Essex, and R. W. 
Nicholls of Middlesex, the hero of the record 
stand for the last wicket (230 runs) in first- 
class cricket. 

September, though it is the natal month 
of Ranjitsinhji. Hirst, and Trumble, and 
@ctober, which is the month in which Н. W. 
Bainbridge, C. J. Eady (who scored 500 runs 
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in one innings recently), and Rhodes were 
born (they share the 29th of the month as 
their birthday anniversary), are not only 
weaker than November, which we have 
already shown possesses а very strong team, 
but would probably have to own defeat if 
either of them played a fixture with Decem- 
ber—a month that could put into the field a 
very strong team without calling upon the 
services of [es of Surrey, who was born on 
Christmas Day. Captained by Mr. A. C. 
MacLaren, the December team would in- 
clude: W. Gunn (Notts) К. G. J. Ford 
(Middlesex), Devey (Aston Villa and War- 
wick), who was born on Boxing Day, Chat- 
terton (Derby), and Butt (Sussex), who were 
both born on the 27th, W. Howell (Australia), 
and S. H. Day (Kent), who were both bora 
on the 29th, but with an interval of nine 
years between their débuts, Frank Laver 
(Australia), W. Newham (Sussex), and R. A. 
Bennett, of Hants. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 


Dy Dr. (GORDON STABLES, RN. 


Boys weall Know, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


bo WE ALL Know.—I gave you a good long lecture 

last month about the self-conscious boy, I did not 
decry him, however, as his fellow schoolboys and 
others are all тоо apt to do. In fact I want bim to 
come up ont of. himself and һе а man in. embryo, as I 
trust he will one day bea man in downright earnest. 
That word " earnest " is just in its right place there, 
for indeed we all of us too often forget that 


„Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal." 


Let us be funny. droll, half-daft if we choose, but let us 
be so at the right time. 1 look upon you all as my 
boys, and I want you to know and to fecl when itis the 
right time to throw your fool's сар into the corner, to 
drop your ball or bat and pick up your book or your 
peu. Whenever à boy. ога man either, begins to lose 
command over himself he bas begun to leave hold of 
lite in the true sense of the word. 

I have preached to you often enough about the value 
of the cold morning tub as a tonic and invigorator—us 
u manufacturer of manhood, in fact, because it helps 
you to grow and to biuldas you grow. Preserve me from 
the sight of a long lamp-post of a lad, with lantern- 
jaws, sloping shoulders, and hollow chest, the hipless boy, 
with legs beiow the knee as devod of shape as a rook s, 
The young fellow who gets into his tub of a morning is 
different from that. Moreover, tse daring required to 
get into that tub, cold morning after cold morning, 
makes him not only а moral boy but a brave and 4 
daring. So don't miss it tor a single day: and mind 
this, you have to take it the very moment you spring 
out ot bed. Two large spongefuls for each lez after 
having knelt a few seconds beside the tub to lave the 
face and crown of the head well, then, one at a time, a 
large spongeful over each shoulder thrice or oftener. 
Then ont you come. There is no nel to make a splash 
if the tub is a big one. You don't want the poor 
servant-girl to have to clean up much after you. ‘The 
boy isnot a gentleman who does uot respect the feel- 
ings of the humblest. 

In rough-towelling, you must grip and squeeze each 
muscle und rub it towards the heart. Another dry 
towel to tinish off with, half a pint of water, cold or 
hot. after you are dressed, and if you dou’t then feel ns if 
you could step into the ring aud do a bit of solid 
bruising you are no true British boy. 

Do I approve of boxing and wrestling ? Well, I was 
brought up at a fighting schcol and a wrestling school, 
and it did me more goodi than anything else in the 
world. With the Ed tor'a kind permission 1 hope oue 
day to tell you my story. It is a strange story, tor that 
fighting school was the making of any manhood I have 
eiuce given evidence of, 

I am constantly being asked by my boys questions 
about how to grow tall. 1 do not consider that extra 
height on a man is of advantage to health. Giants, as 
Dickens tells, are always a tritle weak at the knees, In 
my time I have passed many thousands of boys into the 
Royal Navy, but never one who was iu the least degree 
weak or groggy about the knee, nor in kneed nor 
handy If the knees ure weak in any way, the whole 
skeleton is but a jerry-built affair, and calls aloud fora 
better selected diet, only you cannot do much to alter 
the shape of legs or knees after the age of thirtcen or 
fourteen. 

Smoking cigarettes weakens the bones, inst as it 
weakens the hearr, the stomach. and the intellect. 

I beg to repeat here that [have no tine to answer 
boys by post, but in the Correspondence columns of the 
B. O. P.“ I shall be only too pleased to give advice. 
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Tue PovrLrTRY RcN.—Well, in this first month of 
summer—in reality it is so—the poultry rau should be 
а runindeed. When the sun smiles on the beautiful 
carth and the gruss grows green, 1 do indeed sigh to 
see poor fowls crowded together in a miserable yard, 
looking sadly through tbe wire-work at the happy word 
beyond. But yoa can do much to make your fowls 
comfortable even if you do not possess à grass run. 
There is plenty of green stuff now in gardens. Never 
let your run be withont some weeals, old cabbage-leaves, 
grass, ete, and scatter outs among them to give the poor 
contine] things some exercise in looking for these 
grains. 

You will still be setting fowls, Get an old round 
cheese-box, put а dampish turf at bottom, make a nest 
of short straw on it. and place in a quiet corner. Then 
place tlie hen it must bea elueking hen, of course 
over a china egg or two, As soon as she has settled 
down, gently remove these aml place under her the 
real, fertile eggs. X Dorking makes the best sitter and 
best mother, She would sit for a month on China eggs 
in the fir belief she would bring forth a Chinaman. 

led chickens all day Jong, from early morn till 
dewy eve, Fed the mother also, especially if cooy ed. 
Patten all useiezs fowls for the market. Keep every- 
thing clan and tidy in nun aud fowlhouse both. 


Тик PIGEON Lorr.—]It is to be hoped everything is 
gong on well and that your squeakers are healthy. 
They will be if the parents have been strong und weil 
chosen, if your loft is clean and dry, if vou feed and 
water well. and it vou give lots of light and sunshine. 
Give the softest of grey peas now, and the best of. tex 
beans, because the old ones feed the young on the half- 
digestel food from their stomachs. This is cal ed 
pigeon’s milk. Don't forget salt eat. It isa relish for 
the bird’s food and keeps off disease. 


THE AVIARY.—You will be having young birds by 
this time, and the parents will, moreover, evince a 
desire to have another fainily. In sucha case the long 
or nursery cages come in handy, though, if you bave 
the German brecding enges, the young can be kept in 
опе compartment, the oid, with the gesting arrange- 
ments, in the other, and, if he bea good healthy bird, the 
doting father will attend to the wants of his wife and 
his first taunly as well, until the latter are able to cat 
broisel g'ed, ete. 

You won't forget the green food, will you ? Chick- 
weed, plantain lettuce, groundsel, ete. A well-sanded 
deck, the eez and breaderumb for Len and cock, the 
best of canary and summer rape, and the purest of 
filtered water. 

Those who keep only a singing canary should let the 
sunshine get on to the cage by all means, but always 
have one portion thereof in shade. 


THe Ranrrrey.— Don't interfere with the young for 
two or three days after birth, sud only to peep in lest 
there be one of them dead. The hutch must be water- 
tight. but kept out of doors, ind sheltered. Every thing 
should be dry and clean, and this is balf the battle. 
But feeding must be most regular. 


THe Сапреха, – Keep down weeds, A good gar- 
dener should know these even when arrayed only in 
their baby leaves, The gardener who lets a weed come 
to seed should be duekel in the horre-pond. Plant 
greeus us soon as possible and sow peas in rotation. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[TwENTY-SIXTH ANNCAL SERIES.] 


Football. 


(y pnze 208 of the present volume we announced a 
“Weekly Football Competition,” the prizes for 
which were to be Piggott's “Match Balls,” with 
consolation prizes, 

In these special competitions, eight in number, our 
well-known certificates of merit were to be awarded to 
Prize winners only, and, no matter how many subjects 
in which a competitor might carry off à prize, but on” 
mark was to be allowed him for the entire series when 
the winner of the “B.O.P.” Gold Medal was being 
searched for at the close of the volume year. 


We now have pleasure in commeucing tbe publication 
of our Awards. 


1.—"A TRAM OF ‘ASSOCIATION’ FOOTBALLERS, A> 
SELECTED BY THE VOTES OF OUR READERS, ТӨ 
PLAY THE Wonrp." 


The players receiving most votes were (in onler) : 
Woodward, Crompton, Baddeley, Bloomer, Needham, 
Molyneux, Raisbeck, Bache, Brawn, Cox, Crawshaw. 

The prize has been won by 


WILFRID STEVENS, 4 Kingswell Villas, Southbury Road. 
Ponders End, 


Whose list included {еп of the above names. 


The lists of the following, to each of whom a “ Boy's 
Own“ knife has been awarded, contained the names of 
nine of the selected players: 

ALBERT ALBROW, 105 Elliscombe Road, Charlton, 8. K. 
H. C. H. PERKIN, Los Altos Farm. Sandown, I. W. 

C. J. Az PLAND, 129 Alderney Street, Pimlico, S. w. 

J. W. 6. BMD, Brimfield, Station Road, Wylde Green, 

Birmingham. 

(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NCE more the time bas come round for 
() us to start another of our famous W eekly 
Cricket Competitions, which have proved 
so immensely popular with our readers 
of all ages during the last three seusons. 
And as the kind of prizes, no less than the 
competition subjects, has given in the past 
so much satisfaction, we can hardly do 
better perhaps than continue on the same 
lines. 

We once more offer, therefore, SPLENDID 
CRICKET Bars, with silver name- Male 
attached to each, and Consolation Prizes 
may also be awarded. The bats will be, аз 
hitherto, the well-known Јонх PiocoTT 
“ SURREY DRIVER,” аз used and eulogised 
by Robert Abel of the Surrey Eleven. 

This competition is open to all regular 
* B.O.P.” readers, irrespective of age, вех, 
or nationality. The competitor should 
in every case use a Postcard or single page 
of note paper only, and be most careful to 
ве? that name and address are clearly 
written at the top. When the competition 
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is a descriptire one, however, both sides of 
the page of note-paper may be written on. 

One bat only can be won by any reader 
during the current season, though various 
consolation prizes, such as Piggott's famed 
* Boundary " Cricket-ball, or the “ Boy's 
Own" Knife, with some six different blades 
and appliances, may be given if the same 
competitor should succeed in more than 
one subject. The decision of the Editor 
is in all cases final, and he cannot reply 
to questions through the post. 

In these Cricket Competitions certificates 
will be awarded to prize-winners only; 
and, no matter how many the subjects in 
which а competitor may secure a prize, 
only one mark will be allowed in the entire 
series when the winner of the ** B. O.P." Gold 
Medal is being searched for-at the close of the 
volume-year, No time-allowance can be 
made in this weekly series for colonial or 
foreign readers. 

1. А MIXED TEAM OF BRITIEH AND AUSTRALIANS 
(“GENTLEMEN " AND * PROFESSIONALS ), аз selecteu by 
our readers, TO PLAY THR WORLD. If more than one 
reader should send in the same liat, first place will be 


balloted for in the office, and consolation prizes will be 
given. [This competition closes May 1.) 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES. 


COMPETITIONS. 


9. A TEAM OF LNcGLISH “GENTLEMEN” TO PLAY 
THE ~ PROFESSIONALS.” [This competition closes 
May 14.) 


3. A TEAM OF ENGLISH 
PLAY THE “GENTLEMEN.” 
Мау 21.) 


4 THE Best CRICKET SONG. 
closes May 28.) 


* PROFESSIONALS ™ TO 
[This competition closes 


[This competition 


5. BEST PEN-AND-INK (NOT WASH) DRAWING OF 
THE Вот WHO THINKS HE CAN PLAY! [This compe’ 
il ion closes June 4.] 


6. BEST PEN-AND-INK DRAWING OF THE NEW Boy 
WHO IS AWFULLY AFRAID HE CAN'T! [This compe 
tition closes June 11.) 


7. Best DESIGN, IN BLACK AND WHITE ONLY, FOR 
A “B.O.P.” CRICKET BADGE. [ТЛ competition cose 
June 18.) 


8. BEST DESCRIPTION OP AN IDEAL SCHOOL 
CAPTAIN. [This competition closes June 25.) 


9. Ber PEN-AND-INK. DRAWING OF А боор 
CATCH. [This competition closes July 2.) 


10. Best DRAWING OF THE WINNING HIT. (Thi 
competition eloses July 9.] 


11. Best PEX-AND-INK DRAWINGS OF A des 
FESSIONAL AND A VILLAGE UMR AT WORK. [7 
competition closes July 16.) 


19. Best PEX-AND-INK DRAWING OF SOME | 
THE VISITORS PRESENT AT THE SCHOOL MATCH. 
(This competition closes July 23.] 
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A SEA FEUD: 


tt love had not robbed Gaunt of all his 
sanity. He pulled himself together 
with the reflection that he had no energy to 
waste in idle imaginations or equally idle 
anger. The business before him was to 
guess his enemy's plans and settle how to 
meet them. He had the gift of putting him- 
self in the place of his antagonist, and think- 
ing out the problem, so to speak, with his 
opponent's brain. Giron, he knew, was 
bound for Martinique; would he take his 
prize with him ? That was hardly probable. 
To convoy the slow and leewardly merchant- 
man past the coast of Hayti and the long 
stretch of the Lesser Antilles—the hunting- 
ground of a dozen British men-of-war—- 
would be too perilous. It would need both 
daring seamanship and good luck to carry 
the swift-footed La Mulette herself into Port 
Royal. Gaunt decided that the French- 
man would send his prize eastward to some 
French port—Bordeaux or Nantes—while 
he himself carried his despatches to their 
destination. 

Here, then, were, for Gaunt, two diverging 
points of search and attack. La Mulette was 
no doubt running in a wide curve past Porto 
Rico and the Leeward Islands to Martinique. 
The Cardiff Castle, with her bowsprit turned 
eastward, was creeping back to Europe in 
charge of a prize crew ; and she carried irene 
and her father as prisoners. The Hiron- 
delle had but to run through the Windward 
Passage to get on her track, and Gaunt felt 
sure that, quartering like some swift hound 
along the course his quarry must take, he 
could тип the 
Castle down before she reached French waters. 

He rose to his feet and paced restlessly to 
and fro, as he mentally pictured the Hzrun- 
delle bearing down on to the captured ship's 
quarter. He could imagine himself leaping, 
at the head of the boarders, on her deck. So 
keen and ardent was his fancy that he could 
see the lifted face of Пепе, the soft flash in 
her unfathomable eyes, as they met, in sur- 
prise and gladness of deliverance. Then he 
thought of the reluctant gratitude of Sir 
John as he found he owed his rescue to the 
sailor he had dismissed so brusquely. Even 
Uncle ** Insects" would, under such con- 
ditions, forgive him for wearing a blue 
jacket and wielding a cutlass ! 

Here was a prospect to tempt a lover who 
was also a sailor! But, then, Gaunt re- 
membered he was a man under orders. He 
belonged to England, not to himself. His 
first and peremptory business was to 
carry out his instructions and intercept the 
Frenchman. If the captured merchantman, 
ploughing her way eastward, represented 
inclination, the corvette, beating up for 
Martinique, represented duty; and Gaunt 
had been trained in a noble school to count 
duty as supreme. So, in the forum of his 
conscience, that ancient and perennial con- 
flict which emerges in every man’s life, and 
in such diverse shapes the conflict betwixt 
desire and conscience—had to be fought out 
afresh. 

Gaunt fought his battle; and when the 
bewildering tangle of human motives per- 
plexed him, and the face of her he loved 
seemed to draw him from duty with a spell 
too strong, he knelt down in his cabin like a 
brave and simple-minded sailor, and prayed. 
Presently he rose. The distress of mind had 
not gone ; it was to lie upon him for many a 
day. It might even never leave him! lt 
might well be that his choice would cost him 
the woman he loved. But clearness of pur- 
pose had come to him. He must do his duty; 


heavy-bottomed Cardiff’ 
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A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


CHAPTER XV.—IN CHASE OF THE CORVETTE. 


and he must do it first of all. And, having 
reached that decision, he permitted himself 
no further debate about it. 

He had reported himsclf to the admiral on 
the station ; but, as he was detailed by Sir 
John Jervis himself for special service, he 
was left free to act on his own judgment. 
The moments were worth more than gold, 
and Gaunt lost none of them. Life and 
death—or issues more urgent than either 
might turn on the loss or gain of an hour ; 
and by dawn the next day the Hirondelle 
was running under every inch of canvas 
on an E.S.E. course for Martinique. La 
Mulette, as Gaunt calculated, was traversing 
the outer curve, while the Hirondelle was 
running along the radius, of a great semi- 
circle, and the meeting- point of the two lines 
was Martinique. Gaunt secretly had no 
doubt that he would be in time to intercept 
the Frenchman. It was not merely that the 
course of the Hirondelle was shorter than that 
of La Mulette. The very gloom that lay on 
Gaunt's mind, the sense of sacrifice, and the 
distress—not to say anguish—that sacrifice 
brought with it, made him sure of inter- 
cepting the Frenchman. He had abandoned 
the woman he loved; Fate itselí—that 
already wore euch a face of cruelty—would 
hardly be so pitiless as to bid him miss the 
encmy he sought. 

l'or Gaunt himself the days that followed 
were very black. He felt he was leaving 
behind him all the sweetness of his life. He 
had resolution enough to turn his back on 
even his love at the voice of duty; but he 
had not philosophy enough to smile under 
the process. Duty, in spite of the moralists, 
is not always sweet ; nor does loyalty to it 
always bring, at the very moment of sacri- 
fice, a compensatory glow of ecstatic feeling. 
lf it did, duty would lose its great office as 
the teat and discipline of character. Certainly 
Gaunt trod his quarterdeck with very dark 
brows during the days the llirondelle was 
flying east to meet his enemy, instead of 
north in pursuit of his love. Was he a 
faithful lover? At times he metaphorically 
trampled on himself for what wore the 
aspect of a cold-blooded desertion of the 
girl he loved at the moment she needed him 
most. He had never heard of Lovelace’s 
immortal couplet— . 


“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honour more,“ 


and therefore could not soothe himself with 
its music. But he was acting in its spirit. 
He was putting conscience before inclina- 
tion. And vet the strain of that fine choice 
left him haunted with anxiety, fretful, im- 
patient. And if the commander of a man- 
of-war wears a brow of gloom, the eclipse of 
it darkens the whole ship. MEUS 

For the first time the officers and men 
found their commander could be unreason- 
able. He took good service without a smile, 
and scourged loitering or imperfect service 
with a whip of bitter speech. ‘The cheerful 
life of the whole brig, in some way which no 
one could quite explain, was chilled. Peters, 
after undergoing & public and gloomv rebuke 
for the state of his guns, demande«l of Johnson, 
with a grow! of disgust, in the privacy oi their 
berth, '* What on earth had come over the 
skipper ?” an inquiry to which the wise 
Scotchman only replied by a strictly non- 
committal shake of his head. Litton con- 
fided to his brother mid. the theory that 
the skipper" was just a little bit off his 
head," but would come right soon. Litton, 
perhaps, felt the change most, for Gaunt 


was Lis ideal and hero. Gaunt certai 
touched the boy's life unconsciously with 
many fine influences. His seamanship and 
daring created a professional ideal for the 
lad ; his frank-hearted and unashamed piety 
challenged his conscience. But all thee 
happy forces temporarily vanished in the 
gloom of Gaunt's changed mood. 

Litton found some compensation in the 
society of Johnson, the big boatswain's 
mate. Ап odd but strong affection linked 
the two—so unlike in appearance—togcther, 
and made them chums. The sea-wisdom of 
the big north-countryman, his shrewd 
humour, his cool daring, his yarns of ship- 
wreck and of fight were for Litton an endless 
fascination; while in Johnson, the дау, 
bright, impertinent young middy kindled an 
admiriug and protecting affection very pretty 
— if also somewhat amusing—to sce. 

On the fifth day after leaving Kingston 
the Hirondelle ran through the passage 
betwixt Dominica and Martinique, Cape 
St. Anne being in sight to starboard. When 
clear of the passage, Gaunt bore up and took 
a northerly course, under easy sail He 
was on the line by which he was sure Гл 
M ulette would come, and any hour might 
show her topsails above the horizon. He 
might overshoot his mark if he was too 
eager. : : 

Yet, after all, Gaunt nearly missed his 
foe! On the second day, with & fresh wind 
blowing from the north-east, the ‘look-out 
hailed the deck, and reported a sail to lec- 
ward ; presently a second sail was visible. 
Gaunt's face, for the first time since the 
Hirondelle left Kingston, grew almost cheer- 
ful as he watched the two sails in sight. He 
promptly wore, and ran before the wind, to 
head off the leading ship. It was clearly г 
case of flight and pursuit, and the ship being 
chased, it was assumed, must; from that 
very fact, be a Frenchman! There was à 
touch of unconscious race-arrogance in 
that logic; but it was logic which was 
55 of the British seamen of the 
day. p^ s | 

The ships were travelling on intersecting 
lines, and, as they neared, Gaunt found he 
had read the problem truly! It was 4 
corvette, French in every detail of rig and 
build, and there could be no other craft of 
that kind in these waters except La Mult. 
He had caught his man! The vessel in 
pursuit was plainly an English brig of war. 
The Frenchman was bigger, and carne 
heavier guns than her pursuer; but it 
apparently did rot suit Captain Giron (0 
fight a desperate battle with an armed 
ship—a contest from which he was sure to 
emerge half-destroyed, even if victonvus 
His business was to reach Martinique safely 
and deliver his despatches, and with cha- 
racteristic cleverness and audacity be had 
kept close in shore, and was slipping safely 
past the British cruisers on their beat farther 
out to sea. The brig-of-war, however, h | 
caught sight of the corvette, and instantly 
spread every inch of canvaa in pursuit. But 
the corvette was a traveller, and all the 
chances were in her favour until the Hor 
delle appeared on the scene. This chan : 
the situation. If she could head the French: 
man off, Captain Giron would be compel! 
either to run ashore or to fight. | 

Gaunt handled his brig with cool and Pe 
fect skill. He laid the course of the Ни" 
delle for Point du Diable, a horn-like ^ 
jection which juts out from the not 
extremity of Martinique. If La i 
weathered that point she might escape: 
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it soon became clear that the Hirondelle was 
too fast and too well handled to give the 
corvette that chance. Captain Giron had, 
no doubt, long ere this recognised his old 
ship, and would have closed with her 
savagely, a8 the corvette carried heavier 
guns and more men than the brig, aud to 
have recaptured his lost vessel would have 
been for the Frenchman а stroke of supreme 
good fortune. It would have soothed his 
vanity and restored his credit. But the 
unknown pursuer was coming up astern 
fast ; to be caught betwixt the fire of both 
brigs would be fatal, and La M uletie suddenly 
tacked and ran in under the cape. The fox 
was at least run to earth ! 

Gaunt wore the Hirondelle, and bore up 
to meet the brig of war. While she was vet 
a couple of miles distant, a cluster of black 
specks ran up to the head of her mainmast 
and broke into flags ; she was taiking to her 
new consort. Gaunt found that the pur- 
suing craft was the Hawk, an 18- -gun brig, 
and its commander was his senior. The 
two brigs closed fast ; the Hawk, a handsome 
and formidable craft, rounded to, and the 
Il irondelle dropped her quarter-boat into 
the water, and Gaunt was soon shaking 
hands with his brother Commander on the 
new brig's quarterdeck. 

Thank you for heading off the chase.“ 
зай Captain Hall heartily. ‘* Your brig 
isa beauty. She has the legs of the French- 
man, and yet he is a traveller. 1 am aíraid 


THE EQUINE GOD 


qs final struggle had begun. 

The crack of Hal's musket—for it was 
ıe who had prevented the accomplishment 
X Kinsey's sinister design—and the almost 
imultaneous cry of the would-be assassin, 
vere the signals of а furious onslaught by 
he Spaniards and the Aztecs. We faced 
ibout only to find that a sword had leapt as 
f by magic into the hand of every Spaniard, 
chile the Aztecs seemed to spring in over- 
vhelming numbers out of the very ground. 
wer the barricade our own men tumbled 
nd ran to our aid. But the Acolhuans were 
о match for the Aztecs. They lacked the 
ash and nerve of their old-time foes. 

Even as we turned again to face our ene- 
aies, and before I could prevent it, Don 
«lro had swerved aside and plunged his 
word clean through the body of my good 
rend Cacama. No second stroke was 
eeded, and he fell without а groan. 

With lance upraised and poised to transfix 
ıe. Tetzemaxtli stood only a few feet away, 
nd I might have shared Cacama's fate if, 
* that moment, Milco had not appeared at 
1у side. He was the first to reach me. At 
ae sight of him, a swift change swept like 
grey cloud across the features of Tetze- 
ахі; his lips became bloodless, and a 
\udder passed through his frame ; it was as 
he were looking upon some accusing spirit 
ewly risen from the dead. In the very act 
i throwing his weapon he was arrested by 
1 overpowering fear, and his arm sank 
mply by his side. 

But Don Pedro was now free to attack 
E His blade, still reeking with the blood 

f Cacama, was drawn back to run me 
rough also. Milco saw the movement of 
le Spaniard, and intercepted the stroke by 
‘ceiving it himself. Clean across me, as I 
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the Hawk would have lost sight of him if you 
had not turned up. What craft is it ?” 

“I fancy I Enos her,” said Gaunt; 
indeed, I am in these waters specially to 
look after her," and he explained the errand 
on which Sir John Jervis had sent him. 

Well,“ said the captain of the Hawk, 

‘ you've hit her cleverly enough, and we 
must make a dash at her in the boats. She's 
lying under a battery, and it wil! be a tough 
business to bring her out. But the job has 
got to be done." 

The captain of the Hawk was plainly a 
business-like man. He was stout, florid, 
voluble, and a little bit inclined to patronise 
Gaunt, who was his junior by ten ycars ; but 


"he was a sufficiently gallant sailor, eagerly 


bent on the task in hand. 

The two captains aat down in the Hawk's 
cabin to lay their plans. Captain Hall had 
his plan ready ; he proposed that the ships 
should look in at the Frenchman, and then, 
as if the plan of & boat-attack was counted 
too desperate, and had been abandoned, 
the Hawk should sail otf. as though going 
back to her station, leaving the Hirondelle 
in the offing. The Frenchman, Captain 
Hall argued, would conclude that the Hiron- 
delle was simply keeping watch over him, and 
that the other brig of war had abandoned the 
task: and so the boat- attack would come as a 
surprise. At eleven o'clock the Hirondelle 
was to show a light seaward, the Hawk 
would run back, directly night fell, and re- 


(To be continued.) 
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stood upright and alert, ready to spring 
aside when the blow came, he suddenly 
darted to his death. The blow that was 
intended for me fell upon him. It seemed 
to be almost a needless action on poor 
Milco’s part, for I might have avoided the 
stroke; but he was faithful to the last, and 
readily gave his life for mine. 

With Milco’s fall Tetzemaxtli recovered 
himself, and up went his arm again; but, 
before he could poise his weapon, I was upon 
him. I seized him above the wrist with опе 
hand and by the throat with the other. His 
lance dropped from his nerveless fingers. I 
heard his arm crack as I bent it. Then I 
flung him with all my force into a swarm of 
dusky warriors hastening to his assistance. 
The next moment Hal was beside me, my 
blade was in my hand, and I was ready to 
meet Don Pedro, or any of the other Spani- 
ards, on more equal terms. 

Bryce was fighting with the Spaniards. He 
was a traitor as well as Kinsey. By some 
means, during the cessation of hostilities, 
Don Pedro must have communicated 
secretly with our men, and corrupted some 
of them. With their connivance and aid 
this ruse had been decided upon. Kinsey's 
blow was arranged beforehand—a master- 
stroke to rid them of me first of all. Were 
there others in the plot beside these two ? 
Hollow might be. If so, however, he had 
not yet gone over to the other side. Per- 
haps he had thought better of it Anyhow, 
he was fighting hard enough, as were we all, 
indeed, Englishmen and Acolhuans alike, for 
it was a struggle for life or death. The re- 
сезз was filled with clamorous sounds, echo- 
ing and re-echoing with-the short, sharp ping 
of the musket-shots fitfully cutting through 
the tumult as the men found time to load and 
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join her consort, and the two ships would 
send in their boats. Captain Hall was con- 
fident the plan would succeed, and La 
Mulette be taken by surprise. 

But Gaunt doubted. He knew his enemy. 
“Captain Giron,” he said, was too keen- 
witted to be caught napping, and ee a 
device so simple. But," he added, 
must make a dash at him, and that plan ud 
do as well as any other. It's a case of plain 
fighting. My orders are clear, and it would 
be a calamity to let a craft like La Mudtette 
loose in these waters." 

All details as to the force to be sent, and 
who was to lead, were settled. Then Gaunt 
went back to his ship. Thc two brigs ran 
down, within easy distance of each other, to 
Point du Diable, and rounded it till they 
opened on the corvette. She was lying at 
anchor, close under the land. A gun from 
the cliff above her flashed, and à ball eame 
skipping across the sea towards the leading 
English brig. The deep sound told that the 
piece was of heavy metal. At the flash of 
the gun the two brigs bore up and stood out 
from under the land. When they had run 
into the offing, the Hawk dipped her flag, әз 
if in farewell, and bore up north. her tall pile 
of canvas dwindling till it was a mere speck 
on the skyline. Then it vanished, and, while 
the setting sun poured its crimson splendours 
over the sea, the Hirondelle stood on, about 
five or six miles off the coast, under easy 
sail. 


ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


fire. It was mostly a hand-to-hand encounter 
—а stern and terrible contlict face to face. 
Хо quarter was asked or given on either 


side. The Aztecs abandoned their usual 
tactics. No thought had they to take their 


prisoners alive. They may have had no 
altar of Huitzil on which to offer them. 
With bloodthirsty persistence they pressed 
upon us, and we were slowly forced back 
against the barricade, but, ere we reached it, 
Billy Peters had given Bryce his quietus by 
a clever sword-thrust, which he most richly 
deserved. 

We Englishmen kept together, firm and 
compact, vielding only when we were ob- 
liged to yield, or when the affrighted Acol- 
huans on either side were beaten back and 
left us in danger of being isolated and sur- 
rounded. Against us the whole Spanish 
force was directed. "They were two to our 
one. The Aztecs addressed themselves ex- 
clusively to the Acolhuans. We had to 
keep an eye on the Acolhuans and retreat 
as they retreated, else the Aztecs would have 
driven them over the barricade, and either 
attacked us in the rear or rushed forward 
into the chambers of the temple. If we and 
the Spaniards had been alone we could have 
given a much better account of ourselves, 
but the Indians complicated the issue. 

Hal and I fought together, side by side, 
until we found ourselves with our backs to 
the barricade. Hal was wounded in two 
places, but his arms were free, and his legs 
were steady, so he fought on with deft and 
skilful strokes, and anon with a mighty 
sweeping blow that would have done credit 
to a strain of some old sea-king, if that were 
in him, as it might well have been ; for there 
was much about {thé burly form of good old 
Hal, and the fierce delight, and high courage, 
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and swinging freedom with which he bore 
himself in every fray that reminded me of 
what I had heard of the vikings. And he 
was a born seaman, Well as he fought, he 
would have fought better still on the heaving 
deck of some stout vessel, with the familiar 
planks beneath him and no retreat for 
either but over the side into the deep. I had 
a scratch or two. Hollow was badly wounded 
and had been dragged out of the press by 
the Acolhuans, and, along with others, con- 
veyed tothe fartherend of the inner chamber. 
Pascoe was bleeding trom a nasty sword-slash 
on the lett shoulder. All the other English- 
men, with the exception of Billy Peters, who 
was in the thick ot the peril and yet escaped 
unscathed, bore unmistakable traces of the 
conflict ; but the Spaniards were in a worse 
plight than we. Only they out-numbered 
us, and their allies fought like demons, while 
ours quailed before an onset so terrible, and 
continually gave way. 

The barricade, which, so long as the Acol- 
huans remained on their own side of it, was 
a defence to them, now that they were forced 
against it became an encumbrance and 
retarded their retreat. They could not stand 
up to their braver foes. We were in a small 
knot near the middle of the barricade, and, 
although we were hard pressed, I was obliged 
to keep my еуез moving now this way, now 
that, along the struggling line. Every 
moment the retreat threatened to become 
a rout. Soon the Acolhuans began to tumble 
over the wall. Scores of them were 
sliughtered in the effort. I saw that our 
cause was nearlv gone. 

We must get back into the chambers, 
Hal, and use the guns,” said I. Unless 
we are quick the Aztees will be there before 
us, and then nothing will remain but to sell 
our live3 as dearly аз we can." 

"Im ready, my boy.” 

„Over vou go, then—you and the sailing- 
master; and we'll hold the Spaniards in 
check until you get there. We will rejoin 
you as speedily as we can." 

Hall and Pascoe disappeared, and we 
fought on. One by one, as а chance pre- 
gented itself, the men sprang over the barri- 
cade. I was the last. Just before my time 
came, Don Pedro slashed at me desperately, 
forgetful of his guard, and, taking advantage 
of the slip, 1 parried his stroke, and gave 
him the point of my blade between the breast 
and the shoulder. Deeply it went; the 
blood spurted after it; and he sank down 
upon his knees. I might have finished him. 
But I was intent upon crossing the obstacle 
that still parted me from my companions ; 
and, in the consternation that followed the 
fall of the Spanish chief, I also sprang over, 
and we all escaped to the shelter of the inner 
chamber. 

The Sp iniards were stricken with dismay. 
They gathered in grave concern about the 
bleeding form of their leader. The Aztecs 
remained on the farther side of the barricade. 
They were unwilling to cross without the 
assistance of the white men. The Acolhuans 
bad retired, carrying their wounded with 
them, and were now for tho most part down 
below in the caves beneath the pedestal. The 
battle was stayed. The space between the 
temple portico and the barricade was quite 
clear. ‘The doors were open and the curtains 
drawn back; the equine god, wondrously 
lifelike, appeared to be looking out towards 
our enemies and his, ready, should they 
venture near, to lenp among them and 
trample them to death. "The paba stood in 
the entrance to the inner chamber, clear of 
the guns, but suthciently far forward to 
watch the movements of the excited and 
sorrowful men outside. His deep dark eyes 
were like glowing coals of fire. His dry, 
wrinkled, yellow, parchment-like face waa 
drawn into an expressien of stern and yet 
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sad resolve. He was grieving for the loss of 
Cacama, whom he loved as his own son, 
and lztamolcii, and many another re- 
doubtable warrior; but he was proud, and 
detiant, and unconquered still. 

Close by the guns, with their tinder alight, 
Hal and Pascoe were waiting for the appear- 
ance of the foe. Would they come ? Dare 
they face the thunder and flame of these de- 
structive weapons? They must have been 
aware that we had them, for, if they could 
not discover what they were when we 
brought them in, their curiosity must have 
been aroused by the gladsome tumult of the 
people, and they could not have failed to 
inquire the cause from Kinsey and Bryce, 
whom they had won over to their own side. 

We were not left long in doubt as to 
whether they would come. The paba, from 
his position in the angle of the entrance, saw 
them carry Don Pedro beneath the trees, 
where he would have the benefit of the 
shade ; and then return, cross the barricade, 
and collect their forces, evidently with a view 
to rush the portico and carry the temple by 
storm. He told us what was taking place. 

They come!” he cried, with startling 
suddenness, and threw up his long, bony 
arms. 

Immediately a wild yell arose, and the 
sound of trampling feet. I called to the 
paba to retire behind the pedestal—not be- 
cause I feared the guns might hurt him, for 
he stood too far aside, although so well 
forward, to be caught by their fire; but 
because, if by any mishap the guns should 
fail, the Aztecs would be upon him before he 
knew it. He would have been safer behind 
the pedestal. Either he did not hear me 
or he wished to mark the etfect of the dis- 
char^c. Like a cloud the Aztecs came on, 
disor У, screaming like madmen, ignorant 
of thc terrible nature of the weapons they 
hadtotace. There was not a single Spaniard 
among them. Why * The reason flashed 
immediately across my mind. They were 
sending their allies forward to draw the fire 
of the guns, to be swept away like chaff, 
utterly careless in regard to their destruction 
во long as а tolerably sate way was made for 
themselves. Ere we could reload the guns, 
before the smoke could clear away. they would 
rush in and overpower us. But I could do 
nothing to prevent it now. The Aztecs were 
chokingup the portico, swarming into the first 
chamber, actually running toward us, when, 
simultaneously, Hal and Pasece touched the 
guns with their glowing tinder. The smoke 
and flame belched forth; a deafening roar 
filled and shook the cavern; and I set my 
teeth and gripped my sword more firmly 
in preparation for the onset of the Spaniards. 

But the roar was succeeded by an awful 
rending sound far more terrible than the 
noise of the guns. It seemed as if the moun- 
tain had fallen in on us. We were buried in 
profound darkness. "Ihe chamber was filled 
with fine dust. I could scarcely breathe. 
What had happened I knew not, nor whether 
anvone was left alive beside mo. 

" Hal!” I shouted, when the echoes of the 
thunder had died away. 

Here I be, Jan! Are'esafe, my boy?“ 

“Iss, I be sate enough. But what of the 
rest?“ 

There's nothing the matter with me,” 
answered Pascoe; and then other voices 
chimed in, among which I recognised those 
of Baragwanath, Billy Peters, and Jack 
Stevens, all speaking together, and asking 
what the noise and the darkness meant. 

* [t is impossible to say," replied I. “We 
must have lights. And here they come,” I 
exclaimed as the ruddy glow of torches threw 
their illumination up the stairway. Tecalco 
was the first to emerge from the opening 
behind the pedestal. In her outstretched 
right hand she carried a flaming) brand of 


twisted pine-strips, while with her left she 
shaded her beautiful eyes from the smoke 
and glare. 

“ What is it, John ?" said she. 
i3 the chamber so dark ? 
way ?" 

* fear so. Lend me your torch, Tecalco. 
Bid the others follow me." For by this tine 
there were a dozen sputtering, reeking. 
flaming tlambeaux in the cavern. They 
filled it with weird and flickering shadows, 
The Acolhuans were cowering in great fear 
in the far corners of the chamber. The 
Englishmen were looking about them in 
blank amazement. Clouds of fine dust, в 
we could now see as well as feel, were floatin: 
in the still air, and settling heavily upon 
everything. The horse stili stood unharmed 
upon the pedestal. I strode forward, Teal 
keeping close beside me, the torch- bearers 
gathering timidly about me, my companion: 
peering inquisitively between us to discover 
the cause of the catestrophe. The whok 
front of the chamber was covered and barr« 
by a huge mass of rock which the dischars 
of the guns must have brought down, shutting 
us in completely, and as completely shuttin 
out the Spaniards and the Aztecs—a hur 
mass suddenly detached from ita position. 
and descending in one solid block, absoluten 
impenetrable on either side; and beneath it 
was the paba. 

Then I remembered that, on my retum 
with Cacama afier he had shown me tb 
secret way, I had noticed the ponderou 
stone resting precariously upon its natural 
lintels ; and I could imagine how the vibr. 
tion caused by the firing of the guns, and 
confined within the narrow compass of the 
court, had shaken it, and sent it crashing 
mightilv to the ground. No wonder that the 
thunder of its descent had filled the chamber 
And the paba—ah! it proved to be th 
tombstone of the paba. There, in the very 
entrance to the shrine which he had choset 
with so much care for his curious equine gol. 
and where for many long years he had 
ministered in safe seclusion to the remnaui 
of his people, death had found him at last. 
Swiftly, painlessly, unexpectedly, and not 
without a certain grandeur befitting a cha- 
racter so strange, death had found him: an 
yet to us, as we thought upon it, it seeme 
to be a fearful death. 

„Come, Tecalco !" said I sorrowfully, 
“© you had better go below.“ 

** But the paba, John—where is he ? " 

* I thought you knew, Tecalco. There- 
under the stone.” 

„Oh!“ said she, with a long-drawn sigh 
and I felt her shudder. | 

“ Be brave, Tegalco! Your people wil 
need you." 

“It is a great blow, John. It is the las 
blow. The Acolhuans are no more. У: 
people are gone. They are all buried wil! 

the paba.” | 

The torch-bearers moved away, 4 
Tecalco, leaning on my arm, retired to he 
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temple, never once catching | 
sound of the Spaniards and the Aztecs u 
had been excluded in so strange а fashie! 
Very large, indeed, must have been the ™ 
which had fallen from the roof and bloc 
up the entrance. The guns, too, must hat 
wrought terrible havoc among the А16 
And, from the continued quietness, it ¥°" 
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of the mountain, and so carelessly, maybe 
with а sense of satisfaction, had left us to our 
fate. 

We had а fair supply of provisions, and 
the air that whistled through the circular 
door was sufficient for our needs: therefore 
І was in no hurry to leave. I desired to give 
them ample time to clear away before I 
ventured to conduct the sadly diminished 
Acolhuans and my own countrymen, 
lessened by the two traitors, and Hollow in 
a pitiable plight, scarcely likely to recover, 
through the secret exit into the bottom of 
the barranca. Unless our foes were gone 
it were better to remain where we were. То 
go out too soon would be to court disaster. 
Hampered as we should be by the Acolhuan 
women, and by those who had been wounded 
more or less seriously in the fray, the Spani- 
ards and the Aztecs would have made short 
work of us if they had caught us struggling 
along the bed of the stream in a cleft so deep 
and narrow as that by which we had to make 
our мру. 

The fear that we were imprisoned in the 
dismal fastnesses of these subterranean caves, 
that our provisions would gradually give out, 
and that we should all miserably perish, had 
begun to creep into the hearts of the people. 
The Englishmen became moody and de- 
pressed—a dangerous state of mind to be in. 
Even Pascoe and Billy Peters were touched 
with this sense of fear, and the former men- 
tioned it to me. I took him into my confi- 
dence at once, told him of the way out. and 
why I was waiting, and bade him assure the 
men that we were not fastened up; we could 
easily retreat when it was perfectly safe for 
us to do so. The men recovered themselves 
immediately, and were as bright and active 
as ever. 

I told Tecalco, also, that Cacama had 
shown me the secret way, and that we 
should be able to make our escape from these 
gloomy caves whenever we thought fit to go. 
*he was not alarmed, but her people were. 
They thought that we were hopelessly shut 
in, and they had quite made up their minds 
to the inevitable. They did not show it like 
the Englishmen. Better was it in their 
opinion to perish slowly and silently within 
these mountain caves than to be offered 
upon the altar of Huitzil or to be burnt at a 
Spanish auto-da-fe. When Tecalco informed 
me that the Acolhuans were resigned to their 
fate, I called in Xochitlana, and asked him 
to make it known that our position was not 
hopeless, as they supposed, but that the paba, 
whom they had loved so dearly, had pro- 
vided against just such a calamity as this, 
-and that we should soon all be in the open 
air again. 


" When do we leave, John?” asked 
Tecalco, on the second day. 
" To-morrow, towards evening, if the 


zoast is clear, I replied. “ Hal, Pascoe, 
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Qualoc, and Xochitlana will go out in the 
morning, creep round by the one-tree hill, 
and visit the recesa ; and, if their report is 
favourable, we shall leave before sunset.” 

“ You know of the treasure, John?“ 

“4 Yes ! 7 

“You will take it with you? It ought 
not to remain behind buried in the mountain. 
Now that the spirit of the paba has passed 
into the realms of the Sun, and Cacama also 
has been called to his forefathers, the trea- 
sure is mine. It belonged to our ancestora. 
The paba foresaw that we might be placed 
as we are now. Не told me that if we were 
forced to abandon the recess I was to take 
the treasure with me." 

When did he say this to you, Tecaleo ? " 

Since the Spaniards and the Aztecs 
came." 

Then he feared we might be driven out.“ 

* Yes, and that he might fall, and Cacama, 
and many more, and that I might have you, 
and you only, to depend upon. And he 
charged me to tell you, John, that the trea- 
gure was in the fore part of the steed, within 
the cavity of the breast, and that the incision 
must be made near the breast.bone. I must 
leave it with you, John, to do what you 
yourself think best. The treasure is yours, 
and I am yours, and where you go I must go. 
I am bereft of my nearest kinsmen, and there 
is no one to care for me but vou." 

That night Hal and I, with the assistance 
of Pascoe and Billy Peters, whom we felt 
we could safely trust, extracted the treasure 
from its strange hiding-place. We opened 
the breast of Nandoval's old war charger, 
and drew from the cavity bar after bar of 
solid gold, separately wrapped in quilted 
cotton, and skin after skin of lustrous stones 
that tinkled together within the bags that 
held them as we placed them upon the floor. 
We knew that the bars were gold because 
of their weight. "The stones we did not exa- 
mine. We had to postpone the examination 
to some more opportune time. Between 
the ribs of the steed, where they could be 
securely held together without any fear that 
they might break through the hide, these 
bars, to the number of twenty-nine, and the 
seventeen bags, had been carefully stowed 
away ; and surely no steed, dead or alive, 
had ever contained so much wealth before. 
The cotton wrappings about the bars were 
perfectly dry, and so were the skins of which 
the bags were made. beside being soft aud 
pliable. In such excellent preservation 
were they that we might have drawn them 
straight from some well-constructed cup- 
board instead of out of the thorax of this 
equine mummy. 

Hal would stitch up the gash we had made, 
although I told him he was wasting both 
time and skill; but he would do it, because 
he said he believed the paba would have 
wished it, and because he thought it was a 
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pity to leave the poor thing with a gaping 
wound like that. We made the bars and 
bags into packages sufficiently small and 
handy to carry, and we resolved to tell Jack 
Stevens and Baragwanath what the packages 
contained. They had both proved them- 
selves to be true men, and it would have been 
imprudent, perhaps unfair, to have kept 
them any longer in the dark about it. We 
had no desire to arouse their suspicion and 
jealousy, while, at the same time, we agreed 
to make them swear, as we ourselves had 
sworn, that the treasure was te be held in 
trust for Tecalco. The final disposal of it 
was to remain with her. We called them 
up, and imparted the secret to them that 
very night, and they accepted the trust as 
honestly and readily as we. 

Under my guidance the following morning 
the four spies passed down the long stair- 
way and through the circular door. At 
this ingenious contrivance they all greatly 
marvelled. Through the tortuous passage 
I took then, and lowered them one by one 
over the smooth and rounded lip of the 
orifice. Early in the afternoon they were 
back again. Not a trace of our enemies had 
they seen. They were all gone. In the 
recess there was no living thing except the 
foul and bare-necked birds of the mountains. 
They had sighted and scented the carrion 
while floating in the clear blue sky, or far 
away in their lofty and lonely eyries, and had 
gathered to quarrel over a ghastly feast pro- 
vided for them by the cruel enmity of man. 

Before the sun went down we were all in 
the barranca. It was no easy tesk to bring 
down the wounded, and lower them through 
the orifice where once the water had rushed 
and swirled in preparation for its long white 
leap to the stream below ; but we did it. 
The guns were left in their places on either 
side of the equine god. We should have 
found it impossible to convey them round 
the bend below the circular door, and along 
the narrow curves of the water-worn passage. 
And it was wiser to leave them in any case, 
because we needed all our powder tor the 
muskets. Nor did we disturb the steed. 
There it remains, with the guns besidé it, 
and the paba, who had served it so long, 
crushed beneath the enormous stone; and, 
unless some great cataclysm should rend the 
mountain, and reveal it to the wondering 
eyes of a future generation, there will it 
remain, buried in the temple within the 
recess, until the crack of doom. 

À forced march of three or four hours down 
the stream through the heavy shadows, with 
a long slit of bright moonlight overhead, 
wearily carrying our wounded and the 
treasure, brought us toa place where the cleft 
widened, and showed an open and level sward. 
Here we rested securely and without molesta- 
tion until the morning of the second day. 

(To be continued.) 
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W: turned into & main street where the 
E pavements were thronged with people 
And the roadway was full of electric cars, 
mnibuses, and vehicles of every description. 
it was a little after ten, and that was 
Nwidently a busy time at Boltport; and 
„Aken I heard the noises, and saw the 


numberless faces that passed us, I began tc feel 
what a very wild thing I had been trying to 
do. To find Rollinson's uncle in such а 
crowd as that would be likely to take rather 
more than an hour or two. 

Half-way down the street we turned into 4 
kind of lane, paved with wood blozks. This 
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led us behind a tall dark building with pillars 
in front of it, which I afterwards found to be 
the Town Hall. It had a large open space 
at the rear, with smaller buildings on three 
sides and а back street on the other. 
Straight before'üs; behind some tall iron rail- 
ings; I saw an open door and three ligh +c! 
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windows; and it was in this direction that 
the beaming policeman led the way. 

Inside the opeu door, on the left, was a 
fair-sized, well-lighted room, furnished 
something like an office, with two or three 
large standing desks, and with cocoa-nut 
matting on the floor. There was a kind of 
fixed seat running round three sides of the 
painted wall, and on this sat a couple of 
policemen, all ready dressed except for their 
helmets. 

A young man sat before one of the desks, 
on a tall stool. He was not writing, but 
chatting to the policemen, and he stopped 
short when we came in. The first thing he 
looked at, somehow, was my eye, and as soon 
as he did that I saw that he was one of those 
people who try to be clever. In an instant 
I disliked him, almost as much as I disliked 
the man in brown. 

“Hullo,” he said. Case of fighting?“ 

“No,” replied the stout policeman. 
„Travelling without a ticket on the Great 
South-Western.” 

He took out his note-book and opened it. 
The clever young man drew some sheets of 
paper towards him and picked up a pen. 
“ Looks more like a drunk and disorderly,” he 
said; and the two policemen smiled. Then 
he asked a question— 

^ What name ? ” 

The stout policeman looked at me. 
* Brown," I answered, after a moment's 
ihought; for I couldn't see anything to do 
but to go straight ahead. 

“Brown?” said the clever young man. 
"Brown? You're sure it's Brown? Not 
Smith?“ | 

The policemen laughed, but I said 
nothing. 

* Nor Robinson ? ” he asked ; “ nor Jones? 


Well, Brown. Let it be Brown. Any other 
name?” 

“ Harr EMT 

“Oh! Harry? Sure it's not John?” 


Again the policemen laughed, and the man 
in brown joined them. Failing to get any 
other answer, the clerk wrote the name upon 
the sheet, whistling the while. He kept on 
whistling while he wrote the information 
given by the man in brown; but the whistle 
stopped suddenly when а step was heard in 
the stone passage. Then a gentleman came 
quietly in through the open door. 

All the police saluted, and the clever clerk 
became suddenly as grave as a judge. The new- 
comer was in evening dress, and wore a silk 
hat; but after a single nod to the officers he 
walked over to the desk, and read what had 
been written on the paper. Then he turned 
round and looked at me. 

There are looks and looks, and this one 
was very different. from all the others I had 
reccived since the beginning of my travels. 
It was keen enough for anything, and there 
was no end of thinking behind it; in fact, I 
was weighed and measured in less than ten 

seconds, and a lot more was seen than my 
black eye and my shabby clothes; but the 
difference was that this was not the look of 
some wretched jack-in-office, but of an out- 
and- out gentleman. I felt at once that I could 
tell him almost anything be might want to 
know—almost! 

“Who made the arrest?" he asked. 
«You, Potter? Come into my office, will 

оп 7 97 

He led the way into another room, and 
the stout policeman followed him. During 

their absence of five minutes, the office was 
very quiet, and one of the policemen signed 
to me to sit down. I did so, and stared 
hard at the dark-brown paint and stencilling 
on the opposite wall. Then Potter came 
out and beckoned to me. An instant later I 
was in the inner office. 

The Chief Constable, as I guessed him to 

be, was standing on the hearthrug, with his 
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hands behind his back. Well, my lad," he 
said, quite pleasantly, “and how do you 
happen to be in this scrape ? " 

Now, that was a really decent way of talk- 
ing. Oh,” I said, “it was that wretched 
chap in brown. He wanted something to 
dc, I suppose." 

* But how did it happen? Why were you 
travelling without a ticket ? 

Then I saw that he wanted to know, and 
that I might very easily give myself away. 
Of course he was questioning me in a friendly 
manner, and was only anxious to know all 
about it so that he might help; but, after all, 
his idea of helping me might prove to be 
something very inconvenient. 

“He can’t prove that I was," I said. 
* Let him try." 

The Chief Constable gave а little smile. 
* He seems to think hecan. But why did 
you come down to Boltport? What was 
wrong?” 

He might just as well have said “ What 
was wrong at school ? " for I felt sure that 
he meant it, and that somehow he had 
managed to size me up. In fact, he had an 
idea that I was a runaway, and wanted to get 
at all the facts. So, instead of answering, I 
simply shook my head. 


** * How do you happen to be in this scrape ?' ” 


* Come," he said, *the only way to get 
things right is to show where they're wrong. 
Where did you come from? ” 

Again I shook my head. He stopped 
smiling, and looked at me soberly. 

“ Т am anxious to help you, my boy,” he 
said, still quite kindly. “If you do not 
speak now, I can do nothing, and the charge 
will have to go before the magistrates to- 
morrow morning. That will be very un- 
pleasant, you know.” 

He waited a little longer, but with the 
same result. “It will be very unpleasant," 
he repeated slowly, “and you cannot tell 
how it will end." 

But I had already determined to take my 
chances of that, and presently he saw that 
it was of no use. “I'm afraid you are a 
very obstinate and very foolish fellow," he 
said at last. “If you will have it this way, 
you must, I suppose. How do you like the 
idea of a night in a police cell? 

He watched me closely as he asked the 
question. At first I must have looked 
staggered, for this was certainly а thing I 
hadn't thought of; but if I did, it was only 
for a while. Then, seeing that I wouldn't 
give in— 

"That is what you deserve," he said; 


“and what you would get under ordinary 
circumstances. But Potter, the constable, 
lives quite close to this, and he is willing to 
take you in for the night. That is, if you 
will promise to give him no trouble." 

"Oh," I said, “of course I'll promise, 
And I think you're awfully good both of 
you." 

He gave а little smile, and then there was 
а pause—a rather long pause. Perhaps he 
thought that even now I might choose to 
tell him something if he would only give me 
the chance. But I allowed that chance to 
go also, for my mind was set on getting at 
Rollinson's uncle somehow or other in the 
morning. I had no idea how, but I wanted 
to wait until then. If I said too much nor, 
I should simply be packed off to Leybourne 
by the next train, in charge of а policeman. 

Afterwards, when I had mre time to 
think—and that was a couple of hours later 
—] couldn't help wondering how the Chief 
Constable had managed to weigh me up so 
quickly, and to decide what to do with me. 
It gave me some faint idea, in the end, of 
how quick and keen a man’s eye may become 
through constant training among all kinds of 
people. Now I only felt relieved, and waited 
for the next move. It came when the Chief 
walked to the table and touched a little bell. 

That was a signal to Potter, who answercd 
it at once. The Chief said something to him 
in an undertone, and then looked at me. 
The Constable beckoned with his eyes, and a 
minute afterwards I was outside, and walk. 
ing with him across the open space at the 
back of the Town Hall. 

He did not say anything until we reached 
his own door. This was in a small side 
street leading out of that which ran along 
by the police-station, and the house was 4 
small but clean-looking one. As we were 
waiting for an answer to the knock, he said: 

“Т don't finish for near an hour yet, but I 
suppose you'd rather wait here than in the 
station. Perhaps you want a bit of some 
thing to eat?” 

“Well,” I answered, “I believe I do. I 
haven't had much since breakfast this 
morning.” 

The door was opened by a young woman, 
who was rather surprised at the sight of 
Potter, and more surprised at the sight of 
me. The constable's big figure seemed to 
fill the narrow passage as he led me m. 
“Here’s a young tramp, Mollie,” he said, 
quite good-humouredly ; and he's hungry, 
like most of his kind. But I don’t fancy hes 
as dangerous as he looks, so you needn't be 
afraid of him. Anyway, you can soothe him 
down by giving him something to eat.” 

By that time we were standing in а small 
but comfortable kitchen, with a red-patterned 
oileloth on the floor, and a round table with 
a red tablecloth. “Mollie” was а girl of 
about eighteen, and nearly as stout, for her 
age, as her father was for his. She looked 
from one to the other of us in astonishment. 

“ He's going to stay here to-night,” wen! 
on Potter, and going before the magistrates 
to-morrow. He can sleep with Tom, but he 
needn't go up till I come back. You needn't 
keep him waiting till then for his supper, 
though. Take a chair, young man." 

I sat down, glad enough to do it. Potter 
nodded at me twice as he turned to the door. 
One nod seemed to mean, “ You're all Ex 
now, I hope," апа the other said, plainly 
enough, “Mind, young fellow, по 
Then he went, slamming the front door >e- 
hind him ; and I was left alone with der 
who at once set about taking the red clo 
off the round teble and putting & white ps 
on. As she did this, she glanced at me. 1 
and again, in a half. curious, half-suspicio 
way that was rather queer. And it e 
clear enough that she took particular 20" 
of my black eye. 
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This made me think again of my general 
appearance. I looked at my hands, and 
found that they were nearly black. That 
was the result of crouching on the dusty 
floor of the guard's van, and no doubt my 
face was nearly as bad. 

„Look here,” I said. * Would you mind 
letting me have a wash? I feel shockingly 
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Would you mind letting me have a wash? 


dirty. Have you а tap here, anywhere—and 

a bucket ?” 

„There's one in the back kitchen,” she 
gaid hesitatingly. 

I went out to it, and found it. She lit the 
gas, gave me a lump of soap, and placed a 
towel within reach. Then I slipped off my 
jacket, opened the collar of my cricket shirt, 
turned up my sleeves, and enjoyed one of 
the best washes that I had ever known. 
The cold water not only took off the dirt, 
but. also refreshed me and relieved the 
aching that I felt about the eye; and a 
brisk shampoo with the rough towel gave a 
very pleasant feeling to my skin. When I 
went back to my chair, Miss Mollie looked at 
me twice, and smiled once. I smiled back 
at her, and from that moment we were on 
very decent terms. 

_ She had finished laying the table by this 
time, and a little copper-bottomed kettle was 
boiling on the fire. 

“Will you have cocoa,” she asked, “ or 
coffee ? ” 

“Oh, cocoa, thank you,” I said. 

She made the cocoa, and then brought out 
a dish. It was a large dish. This is 
father's rice-pudding," she said. “He gets 
one every supper-time. If you like rice- 
pudding, you can have some." 

I did like rice-pudding, and was glad to 
take half of Constable Potter's, which was 
& very good one. While I was enjoying it, I 
thought I might as well begin my inquiries 
about Rollinson's uncle. 

“ Do you know of anyone living in Boltport 
by the name of Rollinson ?” I asked. 

Eo Rollinson ? No,Idon't," she said, con- 
sidering. “What is he?” 

„Oh, he's a rich man, I believe, and he's a 
shipowner. He's got offices." 

She considered again, but the result was 
the same. There's a lot of shipowners 
and shipbrokers,” she said, but I've 
never heard that name. You'd better ask 
father." 

There was nothing else for it, so I waited 
but it was only a little while longer before 
Potter came in. He stared hard at me, and 
nodded, evidently appreciating the effecta of 
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my wash ; then he glanced at the table, and 
stared still harder at the remains of his 
pudding. After that he looked at me again 
and gave a little smile before he sat down. 
I couldn’t help feeling that Potter was a 
rattling good sort of policeman. 

As soon as he was well started, Mollie 
began where we had left off. “He wants to 
know about some one 
of the name of Rol- 
linson?" she said. 
“A shipbroker, or 
shipowner, or some- 
thing of that sort, 
with offices." 

“Yes,” I added. 
“That’s the name, 
апа I know he's in 
the shipping. Have 
you heard of him?“ 

“ Rollinson ? ” re- 
peated Potter. “ Rol- 
linson? Is it a big 
business ? ” 

* I don't know, but 
I expect so. He's 
supposed to be rich, 
anyhow." 

“Нш! There's 
whole streets of ship- 
owners and brokers 
down at the docks. 
I know pretty well all 
the large firms; but 
I've never heard of 
Rollinson’s. You 
see, I’ve been on duty 
at the docks, off and 
on, for years, and have got all the big names 
by heart.” ` 

I began to feel rather blank. 

“What do you want him for?" asked 
Potter suddenly. Does he know you?“ 
No,“ I replied. “Not exactly that. But 
I know somebody whom he knows, and I 
wanted to see him.” 

He waited to hear more, but I did not go 
any further just then. “ Well,” he said at 
last, there's a directory in 
the office, and after supper 
I'll just run over and get it. 
If there's such a firm as 
Rollinson's, the name will be 
there." 

So again there was a little 
time of waiting, until Potter 
had finished his plentiful 
supper. Then he went back 
to the office, and presently 
returned with & heavy book 
in blue covers, which he laid 
upon the table. **Now," he 
said, opening it, * we'll soon 
make sure. Let's look first 
under the letter R." 

I stood by him аз he 
turned the leaves. We soon 
found В, and then Ко, and 
then Rollins. After that my 
eye was the first to light upon 
the single Rollinson which 
the list contained, and my 
finger was almost as quick 
as my eye. But then I saw 
that this was simply the 
wrong name, the name of 
Thomas Rollinson, stone- 
mason, 38 Howard Street. 

“That ain't him," said 
Potter, in а leisurely way. 
* And there's no other under R. Let's look 
under shipowners and brokers." 

He turned to the first pages, where people’s 
names appeared under the heading of the 
businesses they carried on in the town. 
There were two full pages of shipowners 
and brokers, and there were names that 
seemed to belong to every country in Europe; 
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but we looked in vain for such а name as 
that of Rollinson. Rollins was there twice, 
and a Rollindon once; but that was the 
nearest thing we could find. 

"You see it's not here, either," said 
Potter. You're sure he's a shipowner ? " 

*Oh, yes. Isaw it on the heading of his 
business letter-paper." i 

“ Well, it’s very queer. It’s neither here 
nor under R., and it should be bound to be 
in one place or the other. Are you quite 
sure about the name? Did you see it in 
print?“ 

“No,” I said; “not in print. But ——" 

I was just about to say that I was quite 
sure about the name, when I came to a sudden 
stop. Somehow а doubt had come—a doubt 
and a memory. I stared down at the white 
page of the book; Istared at Potter's great 
hand, which was holding it open ; and then I 
stared across at the round, curious face of 
his daughter. And I knew, all at once, that 
the name of the man I wanted to find was 
not Rollinson at all. 

No, it was not Rollinson at all. How 
could it be? Hadn't Rollinson told me that 
this man, his “ Uncle Mark," was a relative 
on his mother's side? Certainly he had—I 
remembered it quite well, though I hadn't 
given it a single thought until this minute. 
Being on the mother's side, his name might 
be Brown, or Smith, or Jones, or Williams 
—or Cholmondeley, or Vere de Vere. It 
might be any name in that directory, but 
it was not at all likely to be Rollinson. 

Potter was waiting patiently. Oh,“ I 
said, “what a mess Im making of it! 
We've been looking for the wrong name 
altogether. It’s a relation to Rollinson’s 
mother, not to his father, so the name 
can’t be Rollinson. What a mug Iam!” 

“H’m!” said Potter. And what would 
the right name be?“ 

„IJ haven't the least idea. I've never heard 
it!” 

Miss Mollie laughed out, after a moment, 
but Potter didn’t. He looked very solemn, 
quite unusually solemn for him. No doubt 
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This is better than a cell, you'll fnd.” 
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impossible for me to explain exactly how the 
thing had happened. Really, I was so dis- 
heartened by this discovery that I did not 
feel like explaining anything, but stood like 
a mute, and stared at the list which certainly 
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contained the name I wanted but could not 
hope to find, 

„Well,“ said the policeman at last, 
“since you don’t know the name, the 
book's no good," and with that he closed 
it decisively. “ Perhaps we'd all better go 
to bed, too. Have you told Tom, Mollie?” 

“TIl tell him now,“ said the girl; and she 
тап upstairs to pave the way for my coming. 

I did not care what might happen to me 
now. The end of it would ba, of course, 
that I would be packed back to school, and 
it mattered little what came between this 
point in the muddle and the disgraceful 
finish. After making such an ass of myself, 
I might just as well let things drift. If I 
got sent to prison for three months it would 
be so much the better. 

In a few minutes Mollie came down. 
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“ Гуе told Tom,” she said. “ Не doesn't mind 
a bit." 

That was certainly kind of Tom. I did 
not say во, but I felt very much inclined to. 
Potter nodded, and led the way to the staira. 
“Come along, young man,” he said, rather 
shortly, I fancied; and I followed him at 
once. 

Tom’s room was a small one, quite at the 
back of the house, but it was decidedly clean 
and not at all uncomfortable. ‘ This is 
better than a cell, you'll find," said Potter. 
“ You have to thank the Captain for a very 
kind thought, young fellow.” 

“ The Captain? I asked, puzzled. 

* I mean the Chief—that’s Captain Field- 
ing. Tisn't many prisoners would get such 
treatment ав this; but he generally knows 
what he's about." 


The name reminded me of another Field- 
ing—the one in our school. Then I smiled, 
remembering that that Fielding had a 
General for his father. Potter moved 
towards the bed and held the candle over 
it. | 

„Here's Tom," he said. He's eight, and 
afraid of nobody." 

Tom blinked at the light, and then blinked 
а{ тае. He was rather too sleepy to be in. 
terested just then, but he was certainly not 
afraid. Potter placed the candle on the 
table, looked round the room once, nodded 
twice, and turned to the door. 

* Good-night,” he said. 

“ Good-night," I answered. 

Then he was gone, tramping heavily down 
the stairs. 

(To be continued.) 
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Phosphorescent Effect at Night. 


clearly understood that. only personal observation has 


By Frank T. BULLEN, 
Author of “ The Cruise of the * Cachalot," ete. 
(Illustrated by THEO. CARRERAS.) 


Ш.—ТНЕ FLYING-FISH (Eærocœtus volitans). 


HE subject of our present 
paper is undoubtedly 
one of the most inte- 
resting crcatures in the 
great fauna of the sea. 
It has been the subject 
of much heated discus- 
sion, which seems to be 

never-ending, so-called au- 
thorities never appearing able 
to agree upon the much 
vexed question of leap or 
flight. Quite as much 
nonsense has been talked 
about the flying-fish as about 
the whale, and that also by 
people whose position in the 
natural- history world impera- 
tively demanded of them accu- 
rate information. Moreover, 
there has been more sympathy 
wasted upon the flying-fish 
than upon any other sca crea- 
ture. Its hard lot is bewailed 
because that, fleeing from its 
many enemies in the sea and 
soaring into the air, it there 
is seized by hovering birds, 
who doubtless regard its habit 
of flight as one that might 
most advantageously be fol- 
lowed by all the other small 
fish in the sea. 

Now, in what follows, as 
in almost all I have already 
written, I wish it to be 
been used as a basis for the 


remarks made, and consequently I am fully prepared for much contradiction. As a 
sample of the kind of thing all first-hand observers of little known creatures must 
expect, I will just quote an experience of mine six years ago. I had written an article 
for a popular magazine, in which I casually alluded to the minor fact, well known to 
all deep-water sailors, of the small cuttle-fish or loligo leaping high enough to be carried 
on board during rough weather, and in consequence often being found upon a vessel's 
decks. Shortly afterwards the editor forwarded me a letter from a gentleman who 


stated that, although not a sailor, he had been round the world in sailin 


ships six 


or seven times, that he had never heard of the “leaping " squid, and that it was 
erfectly ridiculous to say that such a clumsy creature as а cuttle-fish could leap on 
oard a vessel. Consequently, it was obvious that I was knowingly making an extra- 
ordinarily idiotic misstatement, etc. etc. To which I replied (to the editor only) that 
the matter was one that could be tested any day by asking the first half-dozen sailors 
met with at Green's Home, or any similar place, and that it being so well-known a 

fact to all seafarers, I did not bink it worth while to answer the gentleman's letter. 
* Oopyright in the United States of America, 1904, by Frznx T. Bullen. 


But in the case of the flying-fish I 
readily admit that an observer may have 
an honest opinion based upon casual 
observation, or misconstruction of terms. 
The difference between leaping and flying 
may be narrowed down until some sort 
of an agreement be possible, and yet 
neither party feel that they have been 
worsted in the field of argument. How- 
ever, I must bring the flymg-fish himself 
forward. As in the case of several other 
deep-sea fish, naturalists have been 
gradually compelled to treat minor differ- 
ences in individuals as accidental, and 
not as making differing species, until at 
last they have most sensibly reduced the 
flying-fish family (Eæocœtus) to two 
species, E. volitans and E. nigricans. 

The first named, and smaller of the two, 
has the same amazing range of ocean as 
the bonito, and is affected in precisely 
the same way by warm seasons, which 
induce it to venture farther north or 
south than it normally does, according 
to the time of year. Its limit of size 8 
about twelve inches in length by four 
inches in circumference at the thickest 
part of the body. In shape it is exceed- 
ingly like a-grey mullet, especially as re- 
gards the head, though the body is perhape 
a thought squarer than a mullet’s, mote 
like that of a gar-fish. In colour it 18 
blue on the head and back, silvery on the 
abdomen, and it is covered with soales 
like а mullet or a herring. And herem 
lies one of its great claims to our notice, 
that almost alone among the pelagic deep 
sea fish, it has not the slightest connec- 
tion with the great mackerel family, 
being indeed much more allied to the 
denizens of shallow seas in its gener 
characteristics, with one exception, 4? 
that is its power of flight. 

With the exception of the pectorals 
there is nothing remarkable in the fins 
oi the flying-fish except that the lower 
lobe of the tail is half as long again 8 
the upper. But the pectoral fins, OF 
rather wings, are nearly as long as 06 
fish, and spread at their widest to fr 
thred inches. When the fish is in the 
water they fold with great neatness into 


the side of the body, which at the thickest 
part is slightly grooved to receive them. 
When the impulse comes upon the fish 
to fly, they spring into the air in a diagonal 
direction, their wings unfolding with a 
flash as they leave the water, and vibrat- 
ing with sueh rapidity that the eye cannot 
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follow their movements, except to note 
that they are vibrating. Now, it is obvious 
that if this manœuvre of the fish were a 
leap, its direction, either vertically or hori- 
zontally, could not change, except that its 
trajectory would be more or less flattened 
according to the distance leaped. That 
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much, I think, will be admitted. But if 
we see the fish leave the water, pursued, 
say, by an albacore, five hundred yards 
on the starboard side of the ship, and, 
heading towards her, perceiving the great 
obstacle in its way, change its course to 
one at right-angles to its origmal direc- 
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tion, we ought to assume 
that itis flying; especially 
if, as constantly happens, it 
rises at the same time 
twenty feet or more in the 
air, and, crossing the bows, 
turns again sharply in a 
new direction. 
PA Nor is this all, for I have 
| 5 seen a fiying- 
fish, after changing its 
course three or four times and its elevation 
more frequently than that, after having 
flown at least a thousand yards, be about 
to drop. apparently exhausted, into the 
sea. But at that moment the gaping 
jaws of one of its enemies has protruded 
from the water, and it has shot vertically 
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into the air again and sped away in yet 
another new direction. I am absolutely 
convinced that the only thing that com- 
pels the Exocœtus to cease its flight is 
tbe drying of its wing membranes, when, 
of course, the vibration would split them 
to shreds. This, certainly, does limit the 
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aérial evolutions 
of the flying-fish, 
but I have re- 
peatedly seen it 
fly in varying directions 
for over a mile without 
once touching the water. 

Now, the Ezocetus does not 
fly for pleasure. Whenever it 
leaves the water it is in a state of 
alarm, seeking safety from some of its 
numberless enemies, or it is disturbed 
by the passing near it of the ship’s keel. 

There are few prettier sights to be 
seen at sea than is visible when, on a 
fairly calm night, with the smooth water 
highly phosphorescent, a school of flying- 
fish are disturbed. Like a galaxy of 
meteors they may be seen streaming 
along very swiftly just beneath the surface, 
each leaving behind it a broadening track 
of light, until, as if at one impulse, the 
whole company suddenly leave the water, 
the points of their multitudinous exit 
gleaming in tiny showers of diamond 
spray. But sometimes in the dark, be. 
wildered, they take the wrong direction 
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and may be heard striking the ship's side 
with a series of sounds like hammer: taps, 
and occasionally a straggler, flying higher 
than the rest, strikes against а mast or a 
sail and falls on deck dead. I have 
sometimes seen blood and scales on a 
lower mast about twenty feet above the 
deck, proving not only the height to 
which the fish had risen, but the im- 
petuous velocity of its flight. Апа it 
is quite а usual thing to find flying-fish 
(where there is no cat on board) in the 
morning lying on deck with their heads 
battered into shapelessness by the force of 
their impact against some solid part of the 
ship. Poor puss, however, whose lot on 
board ship is always а rather rugged one, 
learns with amazing swiftness that fresh 
fish are occasionally to be found in 
obscure corners about the decks at night, 
and, when she does, very few of these 
succulent morsels find their way into 
human mouths. 

The strangest instance proving the 
velocity of a flying- fish through the air 
which ever came under my notice was on 
board of the barque West York in the 
North Atlantic, homeward bound from 
Portland, Oregon. It was a lovely night, 
and with a favouring breeze the vessel 
was making about five knots an hour. 
Keeping the look-out upon the small deck 
forward, which is known as the top- 
gallant forecastle, was a loutish A.B. who, 
from his laziness, stupidity, and unclean- 
ness, was no favourite on board, all the 
rest of the chaps being pretty smart. He 
was sitting upon the capstan when last I 
saw him, dozing, I believe, from the 
position of his head. Suddenly, as the 
watch below and the unoccupied portion 
of the watch on deck were chatting, prior 
to the former turning jn," “Cockney " 
rushed into the forecastle howling like a 
spanked brat, and holding both hands to 
the side of his face, from which the blood 
was trickling through his fingers. He 
caused quite a sensation amongst us, for 
it looked as if he had been seriously 
assaulted, and he, as soon as he could 
speak, plainly declared that he had been, 
and by the skipper's son, who was second 
mate. He said that he was looking out 
on the starboard bow, when the second 
mate came up behind him and struck him 
so heavy a blow with his fist that it 
knocked him off the capstan. 

As soon as he had recovered he rushed 
in to tell us, and he expected us to go 
aft immediately and make a row about 
it. But while he was thus expending 
himself I examined his temple, finding 
indeed the marks of a very heavy blow, 
blood and bruised flesh, and also two or 
three fish-scales! Saying to my ship- 
mates, * Hold on a minute," I rushed up 
on to the forecastle head, and, sure enough, 
underneath one of the stowed anchors, 
beside the cat-tail, I found the aggressor, 
a splendid flying-fish, over a pound and a- 
half in weight, with its head almost driven 
into its body. And as a salve for his 
grievous wound I gave it to “ Cockney "' 
for his breakfast. 

In order that the Erocætus may indulge 
easily in these aérial excursions, it is pro- 
vided with a very much enlarged swim- 
bladder, which, when intla'ed, fills the 
whole cavity of the abdomen. There is 
also in the mouth another bladder, which 
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is filled with air through the mouth, and 
both these inflations are performed auto- 
matically at the moment the fish leaves 
the water. The bladders, of course, are 
kept full of air while the fish is on the 
wing, but the moment it touches the 
water they are detlated, allowing the fish 
to plunge as rapidly as it wishes to the 
limit of its depth, which is not very great. 
These bladders are an excellent substitute 
for the air-cells within the bones of birds, 
and make of the fish а veritable bird 
while on the wing. 

The spawning-place of the Erocetus, in 
the North Atlantic at any rate is among 
the floating weed in the Sargasso Sea, the 
breeding-place of so many sea-denizens. 
Here I have often seen masses of ova 
large enough to fill & flour-barrel, and 
looking exactly like bunches of white 
currants--colour, size, and transparency 
all lending themselves to the illusion. No 
doubt whatever can attach to this state- 
ment, because the tiny fry with the yelk 
fastened to it still by the umbilical cord 
were also often hauled up, and even to the 
naked eye were recognisable at that early 
stage as flving.fish. But I am quite 
conscious that the question of the breeding- 
places of the Indian Ocean and Pacific 
flying- fish is still a moot point. No one 
can imagine the flying-fish migrating 
such vast distances as would be necessary 
if all of them bred in the North Atlantic. 
I should, however, suppose that they find in 
all oceans submarinc forests of seaweed in 
the immediate vicinity of steep-to land 
where they can spawn, and amid whose 
dim intricacies their young descendants 
may be reasonably safe from the majority 
of their enemies. This sheltering of 
young fry is undoubtedly one of the chief 
ends, if not the chief end, subserved by 
seaweed all round the world. Without 
such shelter it is hard to imagine how 
any of the helpless fry would survive 
the attacks of their countless voracious 
enemies, the worst perhaps being their 
own relatives. 

The fiving-fish is probably one of the 
most prolific of all fish, not even except- 
ing the herring. For it must be remem- 
bered that it is the staple food of all the 
larger pelagic fish—albacore, dolphin, 
bonito, and skipjack—while undoubtedly 
it preys upon its own species more 
ravenously than do the strangers. Ihave 
caught a flying-fish with another nearly 
half its own size jammed in its throat, 
and the greedy rascal had eleven smaller 
ones ranging from one to three inches 
long distending its maw. This fact of 
its exceeding voracity soon modified my 
feclings of compassion towards it. Like 
most people, I felt sorry for the poor 
persecuted fish which appeared to know 
no moment of security, whose life was 
one long series of hairbreadth escapes; 
indeed, I often wondcred how it was that 
any escaped at all. For the attack of 
the dolphin, for instance, always seemed 
to me unerring. I never saw a flying- 
fish missed by a dolphin, often as I have 
seen them chased; and numberless times 
have I seen the graceful sea-birds swoop 
down into the midst of the fleeing school 
and take easy toll of them while on the 
wing. But when I saw how ruthless 
they were themselves, and also how, in 
spite of the amazing numbers eaten by 

(To be continued.) 


the larger fish and birds, there never 
seemed to be any diminution in the 
quantity of those remaining, I ceased to 
criticise the arrangements of the Creator, 
and re-assured myself that the flying- 
fish was as perfectly happy and as well 
provided for as are all the rest of His 
creatures. 

The other species of flying-fish, which 
I have not yet alluded to at length, 
E. nigricans, is quite an imposing fish. 
It has two pairs of wings, the ventrals 
being extended like the pectorals, only, of 
course, less so. It is a handsome if 
sombre-looking fish, its markings being 
black and silver instead of blue and white, 
while its fins are also black with a trans- 
verse band of silver. I feel some little 
hesitation in speaking of the principal 
hue o'(this fish as black, because it is by 
no means a jet black, or even an ink 
black. But it certainly cannot be called 
anything else but black, since it is neither 
very dark blue nor deep brown. It is 
really & dull black, almost rusty, but, of 
course, when it is wet it is brightened 
somewhat. It grows to a length of 
twenty inches, and a weight of over three 
pounds, but it is very seldom seen of 
those dimensions by sailors. I believe 
its habitat to be but a small strip (com- 
paratively speaking) ofthe North Atlantic, 
and I know that when one is caught at 
Barbadoes the irrepressible negroes 
always allude to it affectionately as * ole 
Guineaman," showing their belief in its 
origin being the Gulf of Guinea. Whether 
that is so I do not know, having never 
been there, and not being able to find 
any allusions to the matter in books of 
natural history, which indeed contain 
very little reliable information about the 
habits ete. of deep-sea fish, however 
minute the anatomical details they may 
afford about specimens which have been 
captured, preserved, and brought home. 

There is a deeply rooted nction among 
seamen, whence arising nobody seems 
to know, that in various parts of the 
world regular fisheries of the Ezrocætus 
are carried on, but in a most peculiar 
manner. It is assumed that a glare of 
light is an attraction irresistible to the 
flying-fish, and in consequence this failing 
of his is made use ofto lure him to destruc- 
tion. Boats go out at night—the darker 
the better—propelled by paddles, as being 
the most noiseless method ; and having 
a net set like а sail upon a yard hoisted 
upon the usual mast, with its foot also 
spread out. A lantern is hoisted to the 
middle of this net, at the sight of which 
the fish fly towards it, strike the net and 
fall down into the boat. It is therefore 
considered to be the easiest form of fish- 
ing known. Unfortunately, in spite of 
the precise details of this description and 
the matter-of-fact way it is, or used to be, 
regularly told to the young deep-water 
sailor, it is nothing but а yarn. No such 
fishery is carried on anywhere, nor has 
ever been, although I do not doubt that 
every retailer of the story believes it. 
There is, however, a regular flying-fish 
fishery carried on at one place in the 
world, and only one, systematically. Such 
few instances of flying-fish being caught 
among some of the South Sea Islands do 
not count, as they are more or less 
accidental and not at. all planned out. 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN EAGLE: 


a 


66 calls fishing an idle and un- 

social amusement which interferes 
with the games and encourages loafing. Of 
course it is only right and proper for him, as 
captain, to take that view; but, neverthe- 
less, I maintain there is nothing like it for 
bringing fellows together and attaching them 
to each other. I don’t mean in the literal 
sense, though I have known cases. 

Once Fanshawe was fly-fishing on the 
Ripple just below Welford Aqueduct, where 
the canal is carried across the river, when a 
high and incautious cast caught the left ear 
of an inquisitive old gentleman, who was 
leaning over the parapet of the aqueduct and 
watching the sport. As Fanshawe was well 
under the arch he could not see at first what 
had happened, and though the old gentlemar 
talked pretty fast he didn't explain very 
clearly. They say Fanshawe played him for 
several minutes before а benevolent bargee 
came to the rescue and cut theline. It was 
rather awful, for he turned out to be a 
director of the Bank of England—a goldfish, 
as Crikey remarked—and he seemed to think 
that Fanshawe had done it on purpose, which 
was impossible. Several fellows experi- 
mented there afterwards, and always missed. 

Still, as I was saying, а common taste for 
fishing does attach fellows to each other, and 
as soon as I found out that Briant was an 
enthusiastic angler there seemed to be a 
fresh bond between us, and an expedition 
was arranged for the next half-holida y. 

Thursday afternoon was warm and cloudy, 
with a soft breeze from the south, the kind of 
day when a young trout's fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of grub. We did not linger long 
over the boiled beef at dinner, and were 
fairly quick in getting our tackle ready 
afterwards; but it seems that others were 
quicker, for when we came in sight of the 
aqueduct there were already several anglers 
established in good positions on the river 
bank. To reach it, it is necessary to cross 
the aqueduct, which is, in fact, a viaduct as 
well, carrying both canal and pathway over 
the Ripple in a single span. For ours is but 
a narrow river, though crystal clear and full 
of fish, with deep, dark pools where the trout 
hide, and the otter comes like a tax-gatherer 
and feels his way in with his whiskers. — . 

As we trotted across the i: a Briant 
leading—for we had which of us 
should carry the baskets, and I had lost - we 
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CHAPTER X.—AT WELFORD AQUEDUCT. 


heard а hail which seemed to come from 
some place close at hand, though at first we 
could not imagine where. Then, looking 
over the parapet, we saw just below us 
young Washington Pickens, who had estab- 
lished himself on a bossy projection just 
over the keystone of the arch and was 
quietly preparing his line. The place itself 
looked perilous enough, and to reach it he 
must have walked along a ledge only a few 
inches wide and here and there much 
crumbled away. However, the advantages 
of the post were undeniable, and we were 
immediately consumed with envy of the en- 
terprising Yankee. 

“ Safe as the U-nited States,” he called out, 
replying to an observation of mine on the 
risk he was running. Just keep your eyes 
skinned and your ears cocked and you'll see 
me pull out a ten-pounder before you’ve got 
your rods fixed.” 

How did you dodge the toll-keeper ? " 
was my next inquiry ; for old Crabbe was a 
character, and no friend to Crosscombe. 

" Dodged him with a shilling,” said 
Pickens coolly. “ Now run along, like good 
boys, and go and catch minnows. No; I 
haven't got leave from cricket. if you want 
to know "—this in answer to another ques- 
tion. But I guess I know better than to 
spend the afternoon chasing a fool of a ball. 
I bet I do; and if Carclough wants me he will 
have to come and fetch me." He settled 
himself comfortably on his dangerous perch, 
and dropped his line just in the centre of the 
deepest pool, where you could generally count 
on finding one or two big fellows at home. 

Briant and I went on across the aqueduct, 
and, descending to the river on the other 
side, found to our disgust that the best 
station near the arch was already occupied 
by Crickhowell and Postlethwaite, though 
the latter only was now fishing. As for 
Crikey, as usual, he had tired of the occupa- 
tion in ten minutes, and was lying on his 
back under the shade of а willow-tree, with 
one of his lean legs cocked over the other, 
writing poetry. Crikey always wrote verses 
in his spare momenta, and some of them used 
to be printed in the poet's corner of the 
* Westshire Mercury." Baines declared that 
Crikey paid for their insertion at advertise- 
ment rates; but that was his rotten envy. 
I read some of them myself, and they were 
ripping—miles better than Tennyson. 

We had very fair sport, though nothing to 
compare with that which young Washington 
had in his crow's nest. Whenever we looked 
up there scemed to be а streak of silver 
glittering and dancing at the end of his line, 
and though he disdainfully tossed two-thirds 
of his captures back into the stream, he soon 
had а round dozen of real beauties on the 
ledge beside him. Every time he caught a 
fish worth keeping he put his hand into his 
pocket and rewarded himself with an 
American caramel. Beastly dangerous 
sweets, I call them. Get one of them into 
your mouth in class and then let M‘Closkie, 
with his usual malignant cunning, ask you a 
question out of your turn. You can neither 
bolt it nor chew it, and have to sit there with 
the lock-jaw while Sandy indulges in what 
he calls wut,” at your personal expense. 

The afternoon was wearing towards even- 
ing, and Briant and myself were just taking 
our rods to pieces and preparing to start 
homewards, when an exclamation from René 
made me look up, and we saw young Pickens 
gathering his traps together in some agita- 


tion. The cause of his panic was presentl 

apparent, for round the bend of the road, 
on the other side of the river, appeared Car- 
clough and Mr. Villiers Brown on the look- 
out for defaulters at cricket. For ourselves 
there was nothing to fear, as our permits 
were in our pockets ; but Postlethwaite and 
Crickhowell were at that very moment 
crossing the aqueduct, and would certainly 
get bagged. In fact, we saw Villiers Brown 
stop them on the other side, while Carclough 
came on alone, reconnoitring. It was 
evident that as yet he did not see Pickens, 
and the latter might easily have escaped, but 
for his reluctance to abandon his catch. As 
it was, he wasted valuable time in gathering 
the trout together and cramming them into 
his creel, and when he finally started along the 
ledge Carclough was already on the aqueduct. 

" Come along," I shouted to Briant; 
“ well meet him at the end and help him 
over." 

As we ran up the path to the aqueduct the 
slope of the embankment hid Pickens from 
us; but we guessed that he would keep 
under the shelter of the parapct as long as 
possible. He did so, and with disastrous 
results. The narrow ledge which he had to 
traverse was here and there almost crumbled 
away. Besides, Pizarro was encumbered 
with his rod and creel, now so well filled. 
He could never afterwards clearly describe 
how it happened, but just as we reached the 
top of the slope we heard a shout and a 
splash, and, looking over the wall, saw 
Pickens struggling in the water. 

He could swim a little, but I suppose the 
depth of his fall had half-stunned him, for 
the force of the current seemed to twirl him 
like a top, and he was swept helplessly down 
stream, till he caught a projecting willow- 
branch and clung desperately to it, while his 
cries for help rent the air. 

“ Hold yourself tranquil, Mordaunt,” said 
Briant, as I threw off my jacket. See, the 
captain goes to plunge.’ 

Carclough had rushed to the edge of the 
aqueduct at the first cry that Pickens 
uttered, and, as soon as he had taken in the 
situation, he sprang upon the parapet, doffed 
his cricket blazer, and dived in without the 
slightest hesitation, though the drop was a 
most formidable one. To me, who knew very 
little about it, he seemed to go down straight 
enough, but Briant made a kind of hissing 
noise between his teeth, and called out 
“ Fichu ! " which, being interpreted, signi- 
fies Muffed it." And when Carclough 
came to the surface he began flopping about 
in the water in à way that showed that he 
must have knocked all the wind out of him- 
self, and would be totally unable to help 
Pickens. 

Then, as Postlethwaite and Crikey came 
hurrying up, with Mr. Villiers Brown a little 
behind them, we all saw the finest sight in 
the world—a difficult feat easily an r- 
fectly performed. Briant’s movements had 
seemed to me alarmingly deliberate, but 
when at last he had cast aside his jacket and 
kicked off his shoes and stood up on the 
parapet ready for the plunge, it was evident 
that here, at any rate, there would be no 
blundering, and that the unfortunate Pickens 
would be saved if he could hold on to his 
willow branch for a few seconds longer. 

Down to the bank and help them in,” 
shouted Villiers Brown, hoarse-voiced and 
red as a tomato. We ran like greyhounds. 

Straight as a dart Briant's slight fi: 


the effort to the winning line, got over it 
half a wheel in front of the Cheshire lad. It 
was surely an occasion to substantially mark 
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went curving down, down, clove the surface good joke, and began shaking the water afterwards turning him a little on one side, = 
of the river with a scarcely perceptible from his clothes over us, like а Newfound- во that he might get rid of the water he had 
splash, then reappeared swimming swiftly land dog. Hu turned serious enough, how- swallowed. Then we drew his arms up and 
and strongly towards the American, who had ever, when he saw how bad Pickens looked, down to simulate the motions of breathin 
ceased his yells for succour and seemed about and set about helping Villiers Brown to two of us rubbing hard all the while, till 
to be swept away. Then, for half a minute, restore him. It was lucky that we had the Pickens sighed, and a faint colour came back | 
the wall hid them both from us; and when master there, for all that I myself could re- into his face. We rubbed harder than ever | 
we reached the willows the rescue was member of the rules for resuscitating the then, and Carclough, who had charge of the | 
already effected, though Pizarro lay on his apparently drowned was that you must not arms, worked them for all he was worth. 
back, pale and senseless, supported by René, roll the person оп a barrel—a useful thing to Then Postlethwaite, who had been sent off 
while Carclough, who had now recovered his know, so far as it goes, but it does not go far to the Seven Stars, on the other side of the 
scattered breath and wite, was doing what enough. However, there was no fear of our bridge, for brandy, came running back with 
he could to assist him. trying such a monkey trick as that, for there a bottle, and Briant managed to get a little | 
We joined hands and drew them, one by was not a barrel within a mile of us. between the patient's teeth. After that it 
опе, up the steep bank —Pickens first, white Under Villiers Brown's direction we first was easy, and in a few minutes Pizarro was | 
as a sheet and completely unconscious, then of all removed the clothes from Pizarro's able to sit up and speak. He said we were 
Carclough, a fearful weight; and lastly neck and chest, and then wiped away the а set of rottors. | 
Briant, who came out laughing as if at a very ooze and scum of the river from his lips, (To be continued.) 
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ENGLAND'S CHAMPION CYCLISTS: 
PROMINENT MEN IN THE 1908 SEASON. 
By RALPH NEVILLE. | force of 
HE chief honours in the amateur world to believe the short-distance championships friend, has only the satisfaction that he gave ег 
of wheel sin the season 1903 fell to of the N.C.U. were at his mercy. These а good race. in Ii 
Arthur L. Reed, of the London Polytechnic, ^ being the first to come on for decision, he While Reed's name first figures in the ч. 
the famous club in Regent Street, which, up rather disappointed his friends by winning championship lists in 1901, Benyon only ibis 
only one of them—that over five miles— while in lo 
in those events known as the British mer 
Empire Championships he again only won ЧО 
one—the five miles—which he has secured f mid 
since the races were instituted at Glasgow m 
in 1901. now having carried it off in three ae 
successive seasons. When, however, the Hd 
world's championship came on at Copen- h 
hagen, he was riding at the top of his form ; el 
and without it being considered necessary to i 
explain away the unsavoury scenes enacted iet 
during the week's racing in connection with id 
that event, suffice it to say that he qualified М : 
for the ‘inal with Benyon and Englemann, a Ж 
German, who, however, was refused the un 
opportunity of meeting the British boys. and 
n the actual decider, the pair of giants— | 
for Reed stands 6 ft. 2 in. tall, and Benyon ~ 
5 ft. 11} in. —gave the folk of London a fine | 
race. The provincial rider made the pace, A 
but Reed “ jumped i. e. sprang from be- in 
hind him with a wild sprint—and, sustaining ix 
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to a little time ago, proved invincible 
all over the country with its teams 
of riders sent out to compete against 
the picked men of the provinces. 
Reed’s many honours—and in his 
short reign he has won English 
N.C.U. and British Empire cham- 
ionships galore—were crowned at 
‘anning Town toward: the end of 
September 1903, when he won the 
much-disputed two kilometre cham- 
Боз. of the world, beating a 
ellow-Engliehman in J. S. Benyon, 
of Chester, а rider hardly a shade 
worse than Reed in calibre ; indeed, 
it is distinctly unfortunate for the 
pair to come to the front at the гате 
moment—surely an embarrassment 
of riches. Had they reached the top 
of the tree at separate intervals—say 
Benyon after Reed had retired—the 
honour of being England's best rider 
could not have rested upon more 
worthy shoulder. What the season 
of 1904 will reveal as regards this 
special pair makes, at present, rather 
interesting speculation. 


Benyon's fine sporting effort; but while all 
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places his upon the books їп 1903 
for the initial time. He is, to-day, 
British Empire quarter and mile 
champion, and mile champion of the 
Liverpool district. Benyon comes 
from the little village of Saughall, 
near Chester, a place of few inhabi- 
tante, but he developed his phe- 
nomenal pace while on a stay !n 
America. Yankee ideas of training, 
the soft balmy air, and the fast tracks 
there, were all in favour of bringin 

his good racing qualities out, ап 

Benyon is only another instance of 
a strong beefy Englishman develop- 
ing a wonderful speed under such 
| changed conditions, and particularly 
. atmospheric conditions. When he 
came back with the bracing ocean 
air hardly out of his lungs. he carried 
. all before him in the North, and then 
as suddenly became impotent. It 
was the reaction; but towards the 
middle of the 1903 season, thanks 
to some hard races at New Brighton 
and Glasgow, his pace returned, and 


Such fine form did Reed show at the the honours go to Reed, his Northern antago- 


seemed even faster. | 
opening of the 1903 season, that he led all nist, and, by the way, perhaps his greatest 


In the provinces, after Benyon, perhaps 
the fastest man "—[I use the word from 
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force of habit—is an eighteen and a- 
balf year old youth, Ernest Payne, 
of Worcester, who has perhaps won 
in 1903 more scratch races than any 
one in the country, in his own Mid- 
land shires, at Manchester, and even 
in Leaden. His career seems to 
have run on parallel lines with that 
of the Scottish ex-champion at 
middle distances, D. Flynn, of Glas- 
gow. The latter is balf a year 
younger than Payne. but their rise 
to fame bas been equally rapid. 
Payne is the very antithesis of 
Flynn, however. for while the latter 
is a burly youth who boxed in the 
Scottish 11 st. 2 lb. championship 
and was beaten on “points after 
flogging his man all over the ring, 
yne is less and lighter, weighing 
but little moie than 10 st. à lb., 
And penu but 5 ft. 6 in., com- 
pared with Flynn's 5 ft. 10 in. Payne 
struck fame in the early part of 
1903, at the Bath meeting, where he 


won the mile handicap of sixty vards, 
swamped W. A. Edmonds, H. D. Buck, and 
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H. Appleton, in a half-mile scratch race, and 
the same day won the Bath 100 Guinea Cup, 
riding clean away from Buck and finishing 
up with a brilliant sprint, for his strength at 
the end of a race is said to be extraordinary, 
and one need not wonder at it after ex- 
amining his muscular lower limbs, which 
appear as thick as tree-stumps. 

Three centre champions of the N.C.U. are 
presented here in H. E. Winks, of Narborough, 
Leicestershire ; S. W. Lack, of Cottenham, 
Cambridgeshire; and C. B. Kingsbury, of 
Portsmouth. They are each the best man in 
his own sphere, and there is every prospect 
of the provinces playing а conspicuous part 
in the championships of 1904, what with 
Benyon, Payne, and the trio named. Kings- 
bury has had а wonderfully successful career, 
апа almost won the Engiish N.C.U. five 
miles championship, at Plymouth, in 1902. 
He was leading the way home when one of 
the riders behind him called out something, 
and, looking round, he was taken off his 
guard, passed, and beaten. It is an old 
track trick among racing men, and I dare- 
say Kingsbury will never allow it to be played 


W. H. GILES, DERBYSHIRE CENTRE CHAMPION. 


upon him again. He is only twenty years 
"aea weighs 11 st. 841b. and stands 
5 ft. 8 in. tall—evidence that he is well set 
up for cycling. He is the half-mile champion 
of the Southampton centre of the N.C.U., and 
recently won outright the Island of Guernsey 
Peoples Silver hallenge Cup, weighing 
226 oz., and of the value of 50. 

Н. E. Winks has had a successful career on 
the path, and for the year 1903 is the chief 
Leicestershire centre champion. In the 
eastern counties no rider has reached the 
standard of S. W. Lack, cf Cottenham, who 
claims that he '* innocently " started racing 
at village games and sports, and was always 
successful. Lack, who was born on March 17, 
1877, stands 5 ft. 7 in. tall, and in raciag 
trim weighs llst. In 1903 he won the 
Eastern Counties mile championship, at 
Wisbech, ten miles at Norwich, and the five 
miles at Ipswich. The East Anglian showed 
excellent judgment in all the races, as he 
did when he journeyed into the West Country 
in August, and won an important scratch 
race. 

Far-away Cumberland does not boast of 
many riders of quality, but perhaps her best 
man is J. H. Hartley, of Wigton, who, at 
any rate, excels at a quarter-mile. Hartley 
stands 5 ft. 6 in. tall, weighs 10st. 12 lb., 
and is twenty-three years old. His chief 
victories have been earned at Dalton, 
Workington, Carlisle, Keswick, Wigan, 
Jarrow, South Shields, and Whitehaven. A 
brilliant Welsh rider—going to the other 
extreme of the country—is C. E. Baker, who 
has performed consistently upon his own and 
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West Country tracks. Baker is 
twenty-five years of age, stands 
5 ft. 10 in. tall, and weighs 10} st. 
At thirteen years of age he com- 
menced racing, and during twelve 
years has won 150 prizes in addition 
to many Welsh championships. The 
1903 season has been his best, for he 
won every championship of Мз 
centre. W. A. Edmonds, of Bristol, 
during the late season, returned to 
something like his pristine paees. 
In his career Edmonds has won 
about 700/. worth of prizes, and has 
been twice lish mile chaanpion. 
It is something of a record to 
win one national championship four 
years in succession, yet this is what 
A. S. Ingram, of the London Poly- 
technic, has accomplished at a 
quarter of a mile; indeed, Ingram 
holds another record—three succe3- 
sive vearly wins at five miles (N.C.U. 
championships)—a feat which no 
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Dritish Empire, London centre, and club 
champion, Ingram's career has been the 
finest, if not the longest, in the world 
of wheels. He and his club mate, Row- 


erstwhile centre champion, has perhaps the 
prettiest stvle awheel of any man in the 
northern shires. Beautifully made, Monks 
is a fine quarter-mile sprinter. 


[Photo by H. W. Doughty, Urmston. 
Hanny MONKS, MANCHESTER. 


—the last-nomed of whom almost met his 
death in a smash-up at Fallowfield in the 
race for the twenty-five miles local champton- 
ship. 


— — 800 ———————— 


ROUND PENANG IN A SIXTEEN-FOOTER. 


1 skipper and the mate had long ago 
decided that the first favourable oppor- 
tunity must be made use of for а cruise 
round the island, and Whitsuntide, with its 
three clear days, seemed to give us the very 
chance we had been waiting for. 


By НОМРНВЕҮ H. HIP WEIL, Penang. 


Wellesley on the mainland, the Dindings, 
Malacca, and Singapore, form what are 
known as the Straits Settlements. George- 
town, the correct name for the township of 
Penang, is situated at the narrowest portion 


kindling, an earthen water-jar and four loaves 
of bread, kettle, knives, forks and spoons, 
and a small flask of brandy for emergencies, 
completed the equipment of the galley. 
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Spuce being limited and dryness a very d 
So the of the straits that separate the island from uncertain quantity, our extra clothes were dom 
mate was commissioned to buy all necessary the province, and here all the shipping lies at carried in an old volunteer kit-bag, handy for uu 
stores, and, at half-past two on Saturday anchor off the go-downs, wherein are the rolling up insidea spare canvas awning when a 
afternoon, the Tikus lay off the jetty waiting spices, pepper, and copra that form the bulk rain threatened. | | R 
for her crew. But mails for Europe natur- of the exports. But whilst we have been clearing down oe 
ally take precedence of all lesser events in From here, then, we started, intending to ship and stowing away wood, charcoal, ч 
the Far East, and it chanced that Saturday beat down to the south of the island that matches, etc., in various places to guard Wn 
was a mail-day—of course, an unusually big afternoon, апа then, with the south-west against a possible downpour that might leave V. 
one in the mate's go-down, or office—and the monsoon behind us, run up the western side, us fireless, the breeze has freshened and ы 
skipper was called hurriedly to the police- which is rocky and almost uninh&bited, on dropped again, so, with the tide just about to К 
court to identify a wretched Chinese forger the next day, leaving us with a clear day to turn, it seems advisable to anchor and get n 
newly arrested that forenoon. | round Muka Head, a rocky promontory ex- dinner over on the off-chance of a breath of : 
. Owing to this combination of misfortunes tending far out to sea at the north-west wind coming up later in the evening. 
it was after four ere we thrust our boat away extremity of Penang, and co home. 


from the crowd of sampans and barges that 
make fast to the jetty, and the wind, which 
had been light all the afternoon, fell away to 
nothing, making our chances of reaching 
Pulo Rimau that night look very slight 
indeed. However, there was a good tide 
under us, and with that we had perforce to 
be content. 

The island of Penang lies due north and 
south, and it, together with Province 


Our boat, the Tikus Laut (a sea rat), 
more usually referred to as the Tikus, was a 
sixteen-foot Plymouth dinghy, fitted with 
centreplate and rigged with balance lug and 
foresail. In spite of her five-foot beam she 
was a fast little craft, though apt to pound 
somewhat in a heavy sea. Three lockers, 
one in the bows and two aft, carried all our 
stores (which, needless to say, were in tins), 
whilst а small native stove with the necessary 


It is after six by the time sails are furled 
and our hook down, and very soon the appe- 
tising smell of mutton cutlets is wafted from 
the little stove perched up in the bows. Off 
they come to make room for the kettle, and 
in half an hour we are more than satisfied ; 
cutlets, bread and jam, and bananas, washed 
down with hot tea, having a very filling 
effect. All hands were enjoying the cool of 
the evening when the skipper raised his 
head from the bottom of the boat and re- 


marked that we appeared to be drifting. 
Unfortunately, he was right. The cable had 
been hove too short, and we were now on 
our way back to Penang harbour at the rate 
of knots. 

Now, to beat against such a tide as we have 
here is quite useless in a light air, so we let 
the Tikus drift until she came abreast of a 
large jermal or fishing weir, and, hauling 
alongside, made fast, waiting till the tide 
shouid turn or the wind rise. 

Very interesting it is to lie by one of these 
weirs when the fish are plentiful and running 
well. A jermal consists of two converging 
rows of stakes, interwoven stake to stake by 
rattans, some thirty to forty yards wide at 
the base, the apex of the triangle being a 
tine rattan cage closed on three sides and 
having a false bottom of net which lies on 
the sea floor. The strong current carries 
the fish into the cage, and the net is lifted 
every ten minutes or so whilst the tide is 
ebbing or flowing. Three or four Malays 
man the handspikes, the net comes to the 
surface a mass of squeaking, splashing 
silver and the big spoon net ladles them 
into the boats tied up alongside. 

Again and again the rattan ropes squeak 
and the silver stream descends, but the catch 
grows fewer and fewer, and at last, as the 
men leave their tiny platforms aloft and 
paddle away, we both lie down for an hour’s 
nap ere the tide turns. 

In spite of a plank pillow, sleep soon 
comes, but before the hour is up a cold air 
wakes the mate, who looks up and finds a 
fresh easterly breeze and a pitch-black sky 
portending trouble. Rousing the skipper, the 
Tikus is got under way, and, with the boom 
well out over the sta' board quarter, we run 
for some time down the south channel head- 
ing for Pulo Rimau, an island E.S.E. of 
Penang proper, and lighted by a fixed red 
light. Then, without a moment's warning, 
the wind dies away, and, knowing the sign of 
old, we strip the mainsail off her at once, and 
have scarcely made all fast ere a blinding 
flash and the low growl of the thunder recall 
the wind. From the N.W. it comes now, 
blowing with hurricane force. 

We see its white line across the water, в 
low hiss is plainly discernible amid the 
deeper bass of the now continuous thunder ; 
then the jib bellies, fills, and strains at its 
sheet, whilst for a moment the pressure is so 
tremendous that it brings our bows almost 
under water and for a moment the Tikus 
stops dead. Happily it is for a moment 
only, and then, with a heave, she is up and 
away, whilst we huddle together as far aft as 
possible, the mate at the tiller and the skipper 
at the jib sheet. 

Sailing renders of the “ B.O.P.," aceus- 
tomed to the steady increase in strength of 
a British gale, can have no idea of the blind- 
ing rush with which one of these Sumatras, 
аз they are termed, comes up. Fortunately 
it seldom lasts more than two or three hours, 
ut а very nasty cross-sea is raised, with 
short breaking waves that render steering 
Very difficult. To add to our troubles, we 
Were within a couple of miles of Pulo Rimau, 
where we intended to sleep, and all that we 
knew of the place was that at one spot only 
could a landing be effected with safety, owing 
to the rocky nature of the coast. 

А Heaving-to was out of the question, so, 
rusting to luck, we steered dend for the light 
through the cold pelting rain, and heard the 
qs break on the rocks, when a brilliant 
ash of lightning showed us a tiny cove with 
sandy beach just ahead on our sta’board 
Ow. Not а minute was to be lost, so, Jibing, 
we flattened our sheet in a little and, after 
an anxious five minutes, rounded the point, 
and soon were moored stem and stern to a 
Couple of posts off the little quay. Three 

alay prahus were there also, driven in by 
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the squall, their crews greatly surprised to 
see two orang puteh, or white men, land at 
such an out-of-the-way spot at half-past three 
in the morning. 

But we were too tired to talk much, so, 
hastily picking up the kitbag and a few 
sundries, we climbed the narrow path to the 
lightkeepers’ quarters on the hill, where, 
finding an empty room with a long cane 
couch and some matting, we changed into 
dry flannels and sweaters and were asleep in 
a moment. 

Next morning the mate was last man 
to turn out, and found, to his surprise, toast 
and coffee waiting, provided by the head 
kceper. 

The keepers were Malays, seven in all, 
living with their wives and families in very 
comfortable quarters. The island itself was 
a delightful spot, not much more than а 
mile or two in circumference, steep, rocky, 
апа well wooded, the view, too, from the 
lighthouse being wonderfully fine. 

Beneath us lay the sea, calm and clear as 
crystal, whilst on the tiny white spot that 
marked the harbour we could see n couple of 
men baling the Tikus and laying out our 
belongings to dry. Not a breath of wind 
anywhere and a brilliant sun overhead too, 
so, in spite of the fact that we were far 
behind our time, we breakfasted there, feast- 
ing on curry and rice cooked as only the 
Malay knows how to cook it. 

What with this and our loitering about, 
playing with the brown-skinned little kiddies, 
it was close upon midday ere we pulled out 
of the little bay and hoisted our sails, only 
to tind the wretched wind give out after an 
hour, compelling us to anchor till three in 
the afternoon, when a good breeze sprang up, 
though of course it blew dead in our teeth. 

All that afternoon we tacked to and fro, 
close-hauled in a vain attempt to round the 
point of Gertah Sunggal, that forms the 
south-west corner of the island; but night 
was coming on and we were only just off the 
point, some three miles from the shore, when 
the treacherous wind again played us false, 
so out came the oars, and we resigned our- 
selves to pull against the long Sumatran 
rollers. 

By eight o'clock we had rounded the point, 
but never a light of village or fishing stake 
did we see, and the dull roar to sta’board 
told only too plainly that a landing was 
impossible, so nothing remained but to row 
on round the next headland, when we saw, to 
our joy and surprise, a number of lights on the 
beach. Quickening our stroke, we pulled in, 
to find a heavy surf beating on a steep shelv- 
ing shore. whereon a number of Chinese 
fishermen were washing the day’s catch of 
prawns ere pounding them into the half- 
decomposed paste beloved by the Malays, and 
the fearful odour of this compound reached 
us long ere we landed. 

But we were too tired and hungry to care 
for anything in the way of smells, and besides 
were almost in the rollers, so, pulling in for 
all we were worth, up she went on the crest 
of a huge comber, a dozen powerful men 
hauled us clear of the wash, and we stepped 
ashore into the midst of a very wild-looking 
crowd of Celestials. | 

To make matters worse, they knew little or 
no Malay, the lingua-franca of the Peninsula 
between Europeans and natives, but at last 
a man came forward and acted as interpreter. 
He had, it seems, at one time been a car- 
penter in Singapore, and spoke Malay fairly 
well. So we explained that we were not 
shipwrecked sailors, as the crowd had first 
imagined, and then moved all our stores and 
gear to а house or series of sheds tenanted by 
the owners of one potting-shed, if the term 
may be used. The whole building was made 
of palm-leaves and bamboo; and very filthy 
it was, there being no flooring save the sand 
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of the beach, and the fearful stench of decay- 
ing fish pervaded the whole place. 

The first room was a storehouse, filled 
with dried fish ready for market, potted 
prawns and sundry nets, gear, etc., and the 
second room served as kitehen and dining- 
room. Here two or three fires were burning, 
whilst on hooks close by were skillets, the 
great rice-pan, a big box of chopsticks, and 
the tiny flat spoons with which everything 
in the form of a stew is eaten. This apart- 
ment opened into а third provided with 
raised platforms covered by dirty Cantonese 
matting, and here we took up our quarters, 
the crowd following us and examining every- 
thing with minute interest, passing plates, 
forks, and the Winchester carbine which 
accompanies us on all our trips, from hand 
to hand. Still, they seemed very well dis- 
posed, and, after we had cooked and eaten а 
tin of sausages, washed down by tea, we sat 
smoking and answering innumerable ques- 
tions regarding our age, parentage, and occu- 
pations. 

By this time the heat and the mixed 
smells of fish, Chinese tobacco, and opium 
had made us very drowsy, so we turned over, 
and, pillowing our heads on the kitbag, were 
soon in the Land of Nod, undisturbed save 
by the grunting of some pigs, whose sty 
adjoined our sleeping-place, and the scuflling 
of the rats in the roof above us. 

Next morning we woke at seven, feeling 
very fit, and, after & cup of tea and some 
biscuits, raced down the beach for a glorious 
dip in the clear green water, and whilst rub- 
bing down had а chance of seeing what our 
haven of refuge looked like by daylight. 
Imagine a semicireular strip of sand lying 
between rocky headlands some two hundred 
yards npart, а row of palm-leaf huts beyond 
high-water mark, and behind them, rising 
abruptly from the shore, a steep precipice of 
crumbling granite covered with greenery. 
Long brown nets hung upon poles to dry, 
half & dozen prahus ready for launching, 
some sampans turned bottom upwards, and 
here, there, and everywhere the men of the 
place, their yellow bodies tanned to а deep 
umber by the sun and salt water, their 
towchons or queues made fast in a knot, and 
all hands hard at work of some kind or other, 
from the oldest to the youngest. Work, it 
may be mentioned in passing, is the keynote 
of а Chinese settlement, either in town or 
country, and although the Malay is socially a 
far nicer man to meet, yet the yellow man is 
much more to be depended upon when hard 
work is to the fore, either mental or physical. 

But we must be off again, so, taking the 
stores aboard, we thank our host and launch 
the boat, pulling round the northernmost 
headland in hopes of finding a breeze outside. 
No such luck, however, so, rigging the awn- 
ing, we cook breakfast, and have everything 
cleared away ere the glassy surface is rippled 
by the oncoming wind. Steadily it increases 
in strength, blowing from the north-west, so 
we decide to get well away from the land in 
order to clear Muka Head, the great grim 
sentinel that, rising a hundred feet sheer 
fron the water, bears on its summit the 
light first picked up by all vessels entering 
Penang Straits from the nor'ward. So we 
stood out close-hauled for the best part of 
five hours, till the shore behind us had 
dropped out of sight and only the high land 
was visible. 

The day was perfect, and the Tikus 
ploughed her way steadily through the water, 
until at last we thought it advisable to put 
her about, and then, steering & course that 
would bring us clear of the head, we had 
tiffin. 

Tiffin over, all hands had a wash and, mira- 
bile dictu, & shave, the mate getting through 
without & scratch and the skipper escaping 
with slight wounds; but, unfortunately, 
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shortly after this performance the wind 
showed signs of failing, and threatened to 
drop completely. However, it took us up 
to the head and into the rising tide, which 
carried us past in safety just at sunset, and 
we were in our own waters with a straight 
run of twenty miles between us and home. 

It was nine o'clock before we again got & 
breeze. but when it did come it was dead aft, 
80, with centreboard up and sails goosewinged, 
we snored along, keeping a sharp look-out for 
fishing stakes and junks — both things being 
very unpleasant to run into on a dark night. 
But the luck bad turned at last, and, at an 
increasing speed. with great black clouds 
banking up all round us, we skirted the 
coast, reaching our moorings at 2 A.M. On 
the Tuesday morning just as the storm 
burst, and, picking up the kitbag and rifle, 
ran for our respective quarters, first con- 
gratulating ourselves on having accomplished 
a voyage that had on all hands been laughed 
at as impossible for a cockleshell like the 
Tikus. 

It may be of interest to mention that we 
heard next day, on recounting our adven- 
tures, strunge stories concerning the Chinese 
fishing village wherein we passed the night. 
It was notorious as being the refuge of all 
bad characters who managed to get clear of 
the police, and several of its inhabitants were 
shrewdly suspected of being participators in 
more than one gang robbery. 

Let that be as it may, they treated us well, 
and the night spent there, despite its dis- 
comforts, added greatly to the interest of 
what proved to be, taking it all in all, a very 
enjoyable cruise. 
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Football. 


3.—"Best DESCRIPTION OF A FOOTBALL MATCH 
(EITHER * ASSOCIATION ' OR ' RUGBY’) RECENTLY 
WITNESSED BY THE WRITER." 
Príze-winner: E. GOWER HAMMOND (age 17), * White 
Horse " Hotel, Storrington, Pulborough, Sussex. 
Consolation Prizes: 
LEONARD ARTHUR Pavey (age 164), 10 Edith Road, 
Plasbet Grove. East Наш, E. 
Вовект BALFOUR STEELE (age 17), 33 Chalmers 
Street, Edinburgh. 


$.—" Best PEN-AND-INK. SKETCHES OF A ‘VICTORIOUS 
AND A DEFSATED SCHOOL TEAM." 


Prite-winner: ALEXANDER WALKER (age 18 18 
South Methven Street, Perth, N.B. : h 
Consolation Prizes: 


Duxcax PHELPS (age 17), Southampton Road, Fare- 
one Hants. 
oRicE R. James (age 16), *Lynburst, Westfield 
Road, Acocks Green, near Birmingham. 


4.—BEST EULOGY, IN VERSE, OF FOOTBALL. 


Prise-winner: JOHN STEPHEN Cox (a i i 

in! N ` x (age 17), Villa 

France, 87 Rue de Calais, Boulogne-sur-Mer, Erden 
[We print the verses.) 


I. HURRAH!” 
When the stumps are pulled up, and the summer is 
going, 
And from cricket's delights for awhile we must part; 
When the sky's overclouded, and east winds are 
blowing, 
А vague feeling stirs in the Englishman's heart. 
Tis the summons of Footbal—when near draws the 
winter 
We eagerly "wait him, while yet he's afar. 
He's with us! Rejoice, then, each dribbler and sprinter! 
A long cbeer,a strong cheer for Football ! Hurrah ! 


He's the friend of old England, and Britons well 
know it, 


"Tis through him that her sway to the earth's end 
doth reach. 


“If there's aught to be done, go ye straightway and 
do it!” 


"Tis tas or god master, King Football, would teach. 


Paper. 


His pupils go forth, and they win for our King land— 
They bear Light and Freedom to dark lands afar. 
So raise up your voices, ye sons of old England ! 
A loud cheer, 8 proud cheer for Football ! Hurrah! 
JOHN STEPHEN Cox. 
Consolation Prize: JAMES NUTTER, Jun., Lyudewo le. 


Granteliester, Cambridge. 
[We print the verses.) 


IL—IN PRAISE OF FOOTBALL. 


Never a game that's known to fame 
with Football can compare ; 

For joy of strife is the salt of life, 
And, faith! we get it there! 

"Tis struggle and strive and look alive! 
If you mean to win the day. 

"Tis only the pure who can endure, 
And cowards will not play. 


Now this, now that, is the goal they're at, 
Cheered on by many & shout. 

“ Well passed ! Well passed ! They're through at 

last ! 

No! Saved!!! He's fisted out!” 

Our forward line is passing fine 
The foemen's goal toward. 

Give it the boot! Now shoot, lad! Shoot! 
Hurrah! Our men have scored ! 


Old England needs brave hearts, brave 
To keep her ancient fame: 
Оп land or sea ber sous must be 
Preparel to “play tbe game.“ 
And this is the yield of the Football field ; 
“Play up! Play heart and soul!” 
"Tis each for all, and keep ou the ball, 
If you meau to reach the goal! 
JAMES NUTTER, Jun 
Then one reader (age 11). H. W. C. Peers, Rostherne. 
O'd Hill, Staffs, who could not satisfy himself. with his 
own verse, got his father to try his hand. We print 
the contribution, and only rezret that our rules do not 
admit of our giving a prize to the son for his parent's 
praiseworthy effort. 


IIIL.—IN PRAISE OF FOOTBALL. 
Away with dull care, and the dumps, aud repining, 
Our fellows are out with the ball оп tbe green: 
Play up! be it hailing, or raining, or shining 
What matters the weather? We're not saccharine ! 


There's nothing like leather, the old proverbs tell us; 
We're sure !—when the leather is on our pet ball ; 
We don't let а little thing lightly repel us. 
A fig for the weather! Play up, one aud all! 


We're bound to get muddy, but tliat's a mere trifle ; 
And catch a few knocks, but we don't care for them. 
Let others sing praise to the bat or the rifle, 
We always declare that our game is the gem. 
So play up, you chaps, till you're tired and you're 
tender, 
And haven't got one more kick left in the store: 
Then make yourselves cosy in front of the fender— 
Here's the new B. O. P.“! and theres Footer" 
galore ! 


Р. 
(To be continued.) 
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MAGIC SQUARES. 
By Н. F. L. MEYER. 


MT has been written about the square 

of sixteen cells (see Vol. XXI. pp. 431, 
606, 751 ; Vol. XXII. pp. 239, 300, and 575 ; 
&nd Vol XXIII. p. 110), but it is not 
generally known that there are some ar- 
rangements which have the magic sum of 
34 not only in the ten straight lines, 
but also in fourteen upright squares of four 
cella each, which are formed by the sixteen 
numbers. 


Four consecutive numbers form 
lelogram, but in the next diagram the | e 
four and the last four numbers are in the 


shape of a rhombus, and the eight middle 
numbers form two squares. 


— ي —— 
| 14 7 12 1 


There are squares of three gizes of four 
cells each (nine of the smallest size, four of 
the medium, and one of the largest) which 
have the sum of 

(1+16)4 


40 
3? 2 


The sums of the fourteen squares аге: 
10412-8-13; 12+7+13+2, etc. ; 1777 
10+16; 1371176774, etc. ; and 1+ 14+ 
15 74. 

A line can be shifted from the right to the 
left or from the top to the bottom re- 
peatedly, and the resulting square is always 
magic. А half can be shifted in a like 
manuer. 

In the first diagram the 5 stands under 
the 4. but the 5 can be placed where the 9 is, 
and the bottom line is then 8, 11, 5, 10; 
the first and third lines having remained 
unchanged. 

An easy way to remember the places is: 
Write the four smallest and the four largest 
numbers in the middle lines, as in the next 
diagram. With the diagonal of the two 
even numbers, 2 and 14, making sixteen, 
must be connected two uneven numbers, 
making eighteen, which can only be 7 and 
ll. and the 7 may be placed in the top or 
bottom line. Vertically with the 7 must be 
placed the 10 to make seventeen. 


Г 


The eight middle numbers forn two 
trapezoids, and the 5 is a knight's leap 
apart from the 4, either in the top or the 
bottom line. Here we have only six squares 
of four cells which are magic—namely, 
1+15 +16 + 2;15 «14 424 3; 14+4+3 + 13; 
97475716: 1271137871; 647411410. 
There are twelve magic squares of four 
each if the 13 is placed below the l, the 
12 above thé 1, id the others respectively. 

J. A. Simper has sent a square which hag 


95 я 5)5 in each of the twelve lines 


and in each of twenty-two squares; but 8 


square, in order to consist of five numbers, 
must take ita centre number in addition. 

4 | 12 | 21 | 18 10 
23 20 9 2 |i 


— — — 
—— | aaae 


7 | 1 113,25 | 19 
84 2 f U 


16 8 | 5 14 22 


РА 


There are ten upright squares and twelve 
situated diagonally. They are of five sizes. 
The largest has the four corners and the 


centre number 13. Nine are situs 


around the nine middle numbers, such 89 


4+21] + 7 + 13 + 20 = 65; 


12 +18 +1 + 26+9 


= 65, etc. ; and there are nine like 12 + 23+ 


9+1+20=65 around the same numbers 


also a larger one around the 13, having the 


sorner; 21, 7, 19, 5; and the last two are 
18 49-8483 + 


127111714115 + 1885; 
13 = 65. | 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE BOAT ATTACK. 


peso came, and darkness fell on the 
sea—the swift-coming darkness -f а 
tropical night. The stars crept out; the 
wind blew softly; peace seemed to brood 
over the hidden waters. But on the Hiron- 
delle the scene hardly suggested peace. A 
boat attack was an incident which aroused 
the keenest interest, and the brig throbbed 
with the hum of warlike preparation. 

The attack was to be in great strength, 
and six boats, carrying 110 men. were to 
take part in it; the Hirondelle was to con- 
tribute fifty men, the Hawk sixty. and Gaunt 
himself was to lead. The entire crew of the 
Hirondelle volunteered for the service, but 
Gaunt chose his men himself with keen dis- 
crimination. He had temporarily recovered 
his cheerfulness by this time ; the light had 
come back into his eyes, the frankness to his 
brow, and he did the work pleasantly. 

Next time, my lad," he said, again and 
again, as he bade some eager seaman stand 
back. “ There will be plenty of fun for you 
all in turn. We can't take all the best men 
on the brig &way, you know." 

But this retlection hardlv consoled those 
who were rejected. They wore the looks of 
Шеп to whom Fortune had shown herself 
strangely unkind ! Some of the crew, mean- 
waue, were busy muffling the oars of the 

ats; others were sharpening cutlasses or 
sewing the band of white on the left arm 
ч their jackets. Others were getting the 
s magazines ready. And througn all 

3 grim preparation ran a curious thread 
of cheerful merriment. For the night 
attack, with all its crowded perils, was. for 
these hardy tars, an adventure which lifted 
: eir pede i 5 und ande 
А пайоп and kindled the t 
impulse in their blood. N 

very detail of the coming attack was 
“ranged with minutest care. Directly the 
in gained the deck of the Frenchman, 

1800, selected for his height and fighting 
ене, was to force his way to the wheel 
toS Stand by. Half a dozen light-footed 
eatin were to race up the Frenchman’s 
the ез and cast the topsails loose. Peters, 
iube uos mate, with a comrade, was to 

€ his way forward and cut the cable. 

raser’s disgust on finding he was not to 
60 with the boats was deep. 
If I didn’t go," Gaunt explained, “ the 
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“Captain Giron ran up, cutlass in hand.” 
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fimt lieutenant of the Hawk would take 
command ; so you wouldn't get it in any 
case, and the business is too serious to be 
exposed to any risks.“ 

Gaunt arranged that the boats of the 
Hawk were to board forward, while those of 
the Hirondelle made a dash at the French- 
man's quarters. Captain Giron, Gaunt cal- 
culated, would hold the poop, and while he 
remained active the corvette would hardly 
be carricd. 

At eleven o'clock three lights, as arranged, 
were shown seaward, over the Hirondelle's 
quarter, and a little after midnight the sails 
of the Hawk were dimly visible, & pile of 
shadow in the gloom. As she rounded to, 
her boats fell smartly but ailently into the 
water, and pushed off like so many sliding 
black patches on the face of the sea. Captain 
Hall came up in his gig to see the boats start, 
and exchange last words with Gaunt. 

The oflicers in command of the boats came 
on board the Hirondelle, and, with the 
officers in charge of the Hirondelle’s boats, 
gathered in Gaunt's cabin for their final 
instructions. 

Gaunt patiently explained every detail to 
the eagerly listening group. 

й 1 shall lead, d the Hirondelle’s long 
boat," he said. I have studied the posi- 
tion in which the corvette lies, and think 1 
can hit her safely enough. Our first risk is 
that the boats may get separated in the 
darkness, so we'll pass a line from boat to 
boat. 

Captain Hall was plainly itching to go 
with the expedition, and was full of eager 
suggestions and anxious counsel, to all of 
which Gaunt listened in silence, His plan 
was clear to his own mind, even to its least 
detail. He would not vary it, and he had 
the true leader's giít of making his ideas 
vivid and convincing to those who had to 
carry them out. He gave his final instruc- 
tions in the fewest possible words. 

“We may surprise the Frenchman,” he 
said, but I doubt it, Surprise or not, how- 
ever, we'll make a try for her. Captain 
Giron is & scamp of the first water ; but he 
is as crafty as a fox, and as fierce as a wolf. 
Make no mistake, gentlemen, we have & 
tough job on hand to-night.” 

A low laugh, with a thread of glee in it, 
ran through the group of gallant young 
fellows who were to lead. 

" Yes," said Gaunt, interpreting that 
sudden whisper of laughter in the darkness, 
* yes, you'll push the attack home, 1 don't 
doubt, and the men will do their part. But 
we need coolness as well as dash. Keep 
your heads! And God be with us all! To 
your boats, gentlemen; but remember: 
Silence!“ 

The Hirondelle’s boats by this time had 
taken their places, and the expedition 
pushed off silently on its daring errand, 
Johnson, who commanded the Hirondelle’s 
gig, told his men, in a growl, to " swallow 
their tobacco-juice ; for if they spat it out 
the Frenchmen might hear." 

In the black skies the stars shone like 

ints of fire, The boats were mere shape- 
ess and sliding blotches, patches of black on 
the dark surface of the sea strung together 
like so many beads on a string. But Gaunt 
noted with disquiet that at each touch of the 
oars & gleam of phosphorescent light ran 
out on the face of the sea. The boats, 
{гот the cliff, if the French were on the 
look-out, must seem like some monstrous 
and long-drawn-out form of life, with shining 
antenne, crawling on the face of the water. 
And that the Frenchmen were on the keenest 
look-out Gaunt never doubted for a moment. 
Но did not make the mistake of underrating 
the foe! There was nothing for it, how- 
ever, but to push on, and take all risks. 
Action was, for Gaunt himself, after the 
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gnawing disquiet of the last six days, a most 
blessed nepenthe. 

It was a long pull before the black shape 
of the land which formed the extremity of 
Point du Diable showed dimly through the 
gloom. The soft wash of the waves break- 
ing on the shore was presently audible ; 
then a bird called from the dim foliage—its 
note floating softly on the darkness—as the 
boats crept noiselessly round thc point. 
The sound of some animal breaking its way 
through the bushes was presently heard. 
“ We shall have the ebb coming out," Gaunt 
said to himself, as he noted the swing of the 
tide. The boats still crept on, till Gaunt at 
last caught sight of the Frenchman’s top- 
mast, showing like a black and slender pencil 
in the gloom against the greyness of the 
cliff. Presently, low down, almost at the 
water-level, a patch of faint and ghostly 
haze, as from imperfectly hidden lights, be- 
came visible. Gaunt ordered his men, in a 
whisper, to lie on their oars ; the other boats 
stole up, the line which held them together 
was thrown off. 

“The Frenchman,” Gaunt said in sup- 
pressed tones—for he knew how sound would 
run along the water—'' has hidden his 
lights ; but that haze shows where she lies. 
The corvette will be moored broadside to 
the sea, and when we make a dash she'll 
show lights enough. Pull softly till you hear 
my whistle ; then go in as fast as you like." 

The boats, by this time, were abreast of 
each other ; the faint rattle of the oars as they 
got into motion again was apparently heard ; 
a shrill, high-pitched voice hailed in French 
out of the darkness ; the next instant a flare 
blazed out ahead, and lit up the tall masta 
of the corvette. A score of battle lanterns 
gleamed, and from stem to stern the French- 
man was alight. Gaunt’s whistle, on the 
first sound of the Frenchinan’s hail, had rung 
out clear and shrill; the line connecting the 
boats had already been cast off, and, as 
though obeying a single impulse, the six 
boats leapt forward. It was a race for the 
Frenchman, and the seamen put their whole 
strength into the pull. The officers’ voices, 
crisp and sharp, could be heard in admoni- 
tions of various sorts. 

* Now, lads," one entreating voice cried, 
don't let the Hawk's barge be last." 

Pull. you beggars—pull ! " shouted a 
youthful voice—plainly that of а too eager 
middy. 

" Don't. keep the Frenchmen waiting, 
boys," Johnson remonstrated, from another 
boat. It was a gallant struggle betwixt the 
crews which should first bump against the 
Frenchman’s side. 

Suddenly the whole broadside of the cor- 
vette flashed, stabbing the darkness with 
points of flame, and filling sea and sky with 
ita roar; but the grape flew high, and not a 
boat was touched. Gaunt, peering keenly 
ahead, saw that the boarding netting was 
triced up high along the whole length of the 
corvette. Captain Giron had not been 
caught napping ! 

A few breathless seconds more, the boats 
dashed up, the oars swung loose, the men 
grasped their cutlasses, and at half a dozen 
points the British were eagerly clambering 
up the black sides of the corvette. The first 
lieutenant of the Hawk was roaring at his 
men to let him lead. He sprang up, put- 
ting his foot on the shoulder of a stooping 
seaman ; but the moment his face appeared 
above the Frenchman’s bulwark he was shot 
through the head, and fell back dead. 

Captain Giron’s arrangements were skilful 
in the highest degree. A line of seamen 
knelt, with loaded muskets, below the level 
of the bulwarks; and, when the boarders 
clambered up and hung on to the netting, 
trying to hew, or tear, their way through it, 
they were clearly visible, and the French 


shot fast and surely. A line of dartin 
flamee played along the netting, and eac 
point of flame meant an English life. 

The English seamen clung stubbornly to 
their task. Again, and yet again, they 
swarmed up. When they could not break 
their way through they shot back through 
the netting, or thrust furiously with their 
pikes. One little cluster of seamen battered 
open a port in the corvette's side, and tried 
to fight their desperate way in. But ina 
little more than ten minutes every third man 
in the attacking party had been killed or 
wounded, and the attack had failed. 

Thrice Gaunt climbed up to the netting 
on the corvette's quarter ; but each time he 
was thrust or knocked down. He made a 
fourth attempt ; and, clinging with one 
hand to & shroud, hewed fiercely at the 
tough, elastic, vielding net, a mere slender 
film, yet almost as unpierceable as steel, 
which formed the corvette's defence. He 
had at last cut а gap in it, and Captain Giron 
at that moment ran up, cutlass in hand, to 
stop the Englishmen from streaming through. 
The light shone on Gaunt’s face, and with a 
deep-throated *''Sacré!" the Frenchman 
recognised him, and sprang at him. Steel 
grated on steel in fiercest cut and guard ; but 
Gaunt, who was half-kneeling on the edge 
of the bulwark, was at a disadvantage. 
Suddenly his follower, a fine, active seaman, 
leaned forward and thrust fiercely with his 
pike, and Captain Giron went down. 

The gap was clear ; but a cluster of French- 
men, by this time, were running aft, answer- 
ing their captain's shout; and before he 
leaped on the deck Gaunt looked coolly 
round, The attack had failed. The boats 
were drifting away on the returning tide, 
in the darkness, filled with the dead and 
wounded. 

Gaunt hesitated a moment—one passion- 
ate and bitter moment—and then leapt back 
into his boat. 

“ Pull off, men,” he said quietly. He 
knew the point where wise daring ended and 
suicidal rashness began. 

A couple of oars splashed in the water, and 
the long boat crept slowly off, full of wounded 
men. The other boats had drifted, by this 
time, into the friendly shelter of the darkness, 
followed by the jeers of the triumphant 
French and a splutter of musketry. A sailor 
in Gaunt's boat shook his tist at the French 
ship. 

" Hang you ! " he said. 
some good men's lives." 

Gaunt had not time for regrets or exple- 
tives. He had the wounded and dying to 
think of, and their suffering lay heavy upon 
him. 

„Pull ahead, men," he said. Let's get 
to the brig, and put these poor fellows into 
the doctor's hands,” and he busied himself in 
the care of the wounded. 

He overtook the other boats presently, 
and at his whistle they closed round him. 
Gaunt stood up in the stern-sheets of his 
boat, and questioned each, as it came up, 88 
to the condition of its crew. His voice rang 
cool and clear through the darkness. 

“ Lads,” he said, at last, “ you fought 
gallantly ; no men could have done more. 
It's the Frenchman’s turn to-night, but our 
turn will come! Now for the brig, for the 
sake of the wounded." 

That quiet voice, with its steady note. 
acted like a tonic on the survivors of the 
crew of each boat, and а half-cheer rose 11 
the gloom. That faint and wavering threes 
of sound sent a stab of pity through Gaunt 8 
heart. Its feebleness measured the losses 
the boats had sustained. | К 

While the boats crept slowly on, the blac 
shadow of defeat lying on them, there 
suddenly stole through the darkness & faint, 
far-off, lamenting sound; a thread of song 
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a song that was а dirge. A thrill ran along 
Gaunt's nerves as he listened. Did that 
sound, like the distant blowing of an ейп 
horn, come from sea or air? Did it fall out 
of the sky ? Was some spirit bewailing the 
brave men gone? While he wondered, a 
sailor near him growled prosaically : 

* Yon's Aberdeen Jock.” 

Then Gaunt recognised the sound. A 
Scottish sailor lay dying in the leading boat ; 
he was the favourite singer in the larboard 
watch of the Hrrondelle, tne delight indeed, 
of the forecastle. As he lay dying he was 
singing * Lochaber no more "—that saddest 
of Scottish songs : 


Farewell to Lochaber, farewell to my Jean, 
Where heartsome wi’ thee I liae mony days been ; 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more; 

Well maybe return to Lochaber no more.” 


The distance softened the sound; the 
darkness filled it with an infinite pathos ; 
the vibrating sea gave it range. It crept 
over the waters with a curious clearness. 
The dying man was back in spirit amongst 
the glens of bis childhood; he heard the 
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WEEK later we climbed a wooded knoll 
many weary miles to the south-west of 
the barranca. Far away below us, over a 
rolling and well-timbered country, we could 
see the sea. The sun was dipping to the 
horizon. 
golden light. The vision acted like a cordial 
upon myself and my companions. We were 
not looking for it, and it came to us, there- 
fore, as a gladsome surprise. The Acolhuans 
viewed it with apathetic unconcern. It did 
not appeal to them. To us, however, 
although there was not much of it to see 
from this distance, it brought back old 
memories, and revived within us the hope, 
Which had never quite died out, of returning 
to the home we had left so happily, as it now 
seemed, ages ago. Somewhere across those 
golden waters, even if we had to go half 
round the world to reach it, was the land we 
loved beyond all others, and where we all 
longed to be. 
Hollow had succumbed to his wounds at 
Our first halting-place in the barranca. Just 
fore he died he called for me, and told me, 
With deep contrition, that he had listened 
favourably to Don Pedro's secret proposal to 
esert his own side, and that he fully in- 
tended, when the fight began, to go over to 
Our enemies with his two comrades Bryce 
Kinsey. The inducement held out to 
them by Don Pedro was that they should 
ue the first choice in the distribution of 
E treasure. The foolish men did not see 
at when the treasure was won Don Pedro 
would have them at his mercy. Не would 
Ave proved as faithless to them as they 
5 of them—faithless to us. 
18еу s perfidious attempt upon my life, of 
Which Hollow assured des he did iot know 
forehand—th-t must have been a still 
ad TEE arrangement between Kinsey 
Un н Pedro produced a profound revul- 
hi of feeling in his own breast ; ^nd he did 
8 best to redeem his dicloyrlty by bearing 
dk as bravely as a man couid in thc very 
hi CK of the £ght. He asked me to forgive 
Im, which I was very willing to do. for, 
unng the conflict, being doubtful about 


The waters were shimmering in a 
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lament of the pipes. But human senti- 
ment takes diverse and contradictory shapes. 
While Gaunt listened and thrilled to the 
pathos of the moment and of the song, a 
rough impatient voice from the next boat 
suddenly cried — 

" Oh, stop that wretched wailing ! 
are deep enough in the dumps already." 

The boats. meanwhile, pulled slowly on 
through the darkness, and at last the brigs 
were sighted. They were lying with topsails 
back, the Hawk being the nearer of the two 
ships. A voice hailed sharply from her 
quarter-deck. 

“Hullo there! The Hawk! 
Lieutenant Glenn ? ” 

Gaunt made no reply till the boats were 
under the brig's quarter, and that silence 
itself told the story of the defeat. 

“ We have fziled, Captain Hall," he said, 
“ but your lads did splendidly. Lieutenant 
Glenn, I aursorry to say, is down. You had 
better drop a whip from the mainyard, for 
there are many poor fellows wounded." 

A murmur of concern ran round the 
English brig, and Gaunt heard the call of 


(To be contin ued.) 
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the officer and the bustle of hurrying feet aa 
& whip was being rigged from the mainyard 
to hoist in the wounded. 

Gaunt, meanwhile, with his own boats, 
pulled on to the Hirondelle, and for half an 
hour was busy with his dead and wounded. 
His look was clear and his voice calm. De- 
feat seemed to sit with strange lightness on 
him. His brow had less of gloom on it than 
it had worn for a week. He offered no ex- 
planation of the failure, and no comments on 
it. He was taking the issue of the adventure 
with a coolness which not merely astonished 
and puzzled Fraser: it chilled him. Who 
could have imagined that the commander of 
the Hirondell^ would have accepted failure, 
and failure of sc sanguinary a sort, with a 
philosophy so complete and unashamed ! 
Fraser's brow grew angrily perplexed аз he 
retlected on it. Litton, too, with а boy's 
impish quickness, noted the strange mood 
of his commanding officer. The skipper 
must be off his head a bit, after all," he said 
to himself; though he would have punched 
his fellow-middy's head if he had offered a 
suggestion so treasonable, 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


Bv ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “A Bedauin Captive,” ete. 


CHAPTER XXV.—HOW WE CAME HOME AGAIN. 


him, I had specially marked his conduct, and 
saw that his wounds were due to an almost 
reckless exposure of himself to the brunt of 
the Spanish attack, and the virulence with 
which they endeavoured to ensure his de- 
struction. 


* There be a little maidie o' mine down to 


Marazion, livin’ with her granny ; she be in a 
cottage near to the end o’ tl. causewey that 
you do cross over by to the Mount when the 
tide be low—Nancy Hooy my mother be 
called, and everybody in Marazion do know 
she. Will ’e try to see the little maidie, 
cap'n, when you do reach home again, and 
tell her that I be sleepin’ my last long sleep 
in the Indies; that thought of her and 
asked the good God to bless her afore „ .losed 
mv eyes ; and that the dearest wish of t.. 

heart that loves her be ‘that she do grow 
up а good woman ? She be my own little 
motherless maidie, cap'n, and I wanted to 
win home mainly fo the sake о’ she." 
There was & kind of hungry look in Hollow's 
dying eyes as he made this last request. 

“Til see her, sure "nough, Hollow.“ said 
I. There be my hand upon it, and I 
clasped his—the hand that was yet whole, 
for the other had been nosv.y severed trom 
the wrist by the binde of Don Pedro himseit. 
And, more, I'll see that the maidie do never 
want a friend so 'ong aa Ї do uve, and she 
shall have the share of the treasure that 
would have come to you.” 

The hunger fled from his eyes. He was 
quite satisfied. [t be very good of e, 
cap'n," һе murmured, with a faint smile ; 
very good of e. It do make уош forgive- 
ness of me ali tho more reai, and I can got 
to sleep now without a pang," and he never 
spake again. 

Hollow’s death reduced our number to six. 
We were a very small company in the midst 
of the three hundred dusky Acolhuans. We 
kept wel! together, whether on tho march or 
in the camp; and, from the commencement 
of the journey, we assumed the duties of a 
bodvguard to Teyaico and ner immediate 
attendants. She accepted our services a3 & 
matter of ccurse, and the Acolhuans did not 


demur. They had quietly chosen Xochit-- 
lana as their leader, and transferred their 
allegiance from the paba and Cacama to: 
him. The treasure was conveyed by carriers 
from among the Acolhuans themselves, and 
always formed a part of the group of which 
Tecalco was the centre. 

Two days after we had left the barranca, 
and wh. we were resting in a secluded 
valk, Qualo called me aside in the gloam- 
ing and introduced me to an Aztec mes.“ 
senger. From beneath his quilted tunic the 
messenger produced a small packet folded in 
the finest white cotton, and. with a servile. 
Obeisance and averted eyes, passed it into 
my hands. 

From Tetzemaxtli," said he, “ for tho 
bride of the giant chief of the invinciblo. 
white men." 

“ Tetzemaxtli is mistaken," said J. He 
has no bride." 

“ Then for the maiden who will be his 
bride when the proper time comes," returned: 
the messenger. 

And how are our whereabouts known ta 
Tetzemaxtli ? " 

“ You left traces behind you in the har. 
ranca, and xo I followed and found you.“ 

And where is Tetzemaxtli ? " 

"Far away. He comes not. He simply 
sends you this. To close the mountain with 
his destructive thunders, and then to pass 
through the solid rock into the cleft below, 
great indeed must be the magic of the giant 
chief of the white men ; and, Tetzemaxtli 
says, it is useless to contend with him." 

* And the Spaniards ? ” 

"They are gone. We love them rot. 
They have deceived us, and our aliiance ig 
dissolved. Back to hiz hacienda has Don 
Pedro withdrawn, and +.. his men with hin : 
and we shail seek a ncı. home in a place faf 
remote and securely hidden in the great 
fastnesses Wh. ace the Aztecs driginally 
cal. 

I charged Qualoc with the hospitality ot 
the messenger. For one nicht he remained 
with us to rest himself. Before the dawn 
he had sped away to rejoin his own people. 
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When I unfolded the packet I found within 
it a chaplet of magnificent pearls, the very 
same, doubtless, of which he had deprived 
the Aztec whom Milco had befriended, and 
therefore ап unexpected confirmation of 
Milco's story. I placed them in an inner 
breast-pocket of my quilted cotton doublet, 
and showed them to no one, not even to Hal, 
but kept them for the bride that was to be. 

The sight of the sea from the wooded knoll 
was the sign that we had come to the parting 
of the wavs. Whether Xochitlana thought 
we should continue to accompany his people 
апі make our permanent home with them, 
] know not : bnt he did not show the least 
surprise the following morning when I began 
tc queation him about the coastline, and to 
вау that we were desirous to find some vessel 
that would carry us across tho wide seu to 
our own land. 

“Are there any towns down there, 
Xochitlana ? " 

“ Two, sehor—a small one, Colotepec, on 
the margin of the sea, and a larger one, 
Tehuantepec, on the banks of a river some 
distance inland, and three days’ journey 
farther away.” 

“And this nearer and smaller town, 
Colotepec—how far away is it?“ 

“Two days, señor.” 

* And are there Spaniards there ? ” 

“There are Spaniards everywhere. Yes; 
the large sea-birds that float across the 
waters with the great white wings bring 
them there, as they bring them everywhere 
else now on both sides of the land ; but not 
so frequently, and not so many of them, do 
they bring to Colotepec as to Tehuantepec.” 

And where will you go, Xochitlana, when 
we leave you?“ 

“Over there," said һе, pointing to the 
south-east, “into the woods and mountains 
in the direction of the sun-rising.” 

“T hope you will find a peaceful and 
settled home." 

“ There is a place 1 know of, far away in 
the central forests, in & deserted city built 
by the gods when the world was young. There 
we shall go, and wait for the coming of the 
Quetzal.“ He lifted his sad eyes to my face 
for a moment as he spake these words: 
there was a curious questio.ing glance in 
them ; but I made no reply, and he dropped 
them again, and became passive, and ap- 
parently as resigned to our departure as he 
was betore. 

Teealea, two girl attendants, her nurse, a 
middle-aged woman thoroughly devoted to 
ber, and the nurse's husband, with Qualoe, 
who would not leave Hal, and four Acol- 
huans, who had become attached to the 
white men, cast in their lot with ours, and 
were ready to venture coast wise in the direc- 
tion of Colotepee. One-half the treasure was 
offered to Xochitlana at Tecaleo's sugges- 
tion. She pressed him to take it, and I 
seconded her efforts ; but he firmly declined. 
It belonged to Tegaleo, he said, and he would 
not touch it; it was no use to him; he and 
his, in the city of the dead to which they 
were going, would be safer without it. Even 
if the Spaniards should penetrate in time to 
the new abode of the Acolhuans they night 
allow them to live in peace when they knew 
that they were poor. No; the treasure 
would be a burden and a snare, a temptation 
also to the white men, if they should try to 
trace them; and he refused to take a single 
bar of the yellow metal which had brought 
upon all the people who possessed it such 
overwhelming calamities. 

„Then.“ said Tecaleo, “ you will accept 
this, Xoehitlana, as a parting gift,“ and she 
held before him Cacama’s gorgeous feather- 
work mantle, its twin-flower golden clasps 

set with large and lustrous emeralds, the 
recognised badge of leadership among the 
Acolhnan nobility. 
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Xochitlana’s dark eyes glowed with sup- 
pressed excitement, and a flush of pleasure 
overspread his usually sad features. This 
was a gift he could not refuse. 

“TI will try to be worthy of it," said һе; 
and he bowed himself at her feet. She put 
the cloak about him, and clasped it over his 
breast with her own hands. 

We left the knoll first—a small company, 
twelve men and four women. the Indians 
carrying the treasure. Xochitlana and his 
people clustered on the top of the knoll to 
watch our departure, and when we climbed 
the orposite hill they were still watching. 
We waved our hands to them ere we dipped 
into the next vallcy ; they returned our fare- 
well; and we went down among the trees. 
and saw them no more. 

On the evening of the second day we came 
within easy distance of Colotepec. The sea 
had widened with our advance. Each suc- 
ceeding hill had afforded an ampler view. 
The scent of the brine filled our nostrils and 
ran through us like a healing balm. Every 
breath we drew was а renewal of the hope 
that we should somehow find the opportu- 
nity to launch ourselves upon the familiar 
element, and sail away after the setting sun 
in search of the land we loved on the other 
side of the world. For we had made up our 
minds, whether we had to take a vessel or 
build one (and we were ready for either), 
that we would not return around tue stormy 
southern cape, but find our way home across 
the wide western ocean, where we should not 
be so likely to fall in with the Dons. Pascoe, 
the sailing-master, was confident that he 
could navigate any vessel at all seaworthy 
quite as well through these waters as through 
those by which the Spaniards reached the 
Indies. 

There lay the little town, à mere collection 
of shanties, with no harbour to speak of; 
bnt our eyes were drawn away from the town 
tothe roadstead. Two fairly large carracks, 
or galleons, and à caravel of moderate size, 
were riding at anchor —the caravel, as good 
fortune would have it, halt a league or so to 
the north of her more unwieldy companions, 
and nearer to where we were hidden in & 
hilly grove hard by the shore. [t might have 
been anchored there on purpose to tempt us 
to tlie capture. While the light lasted we 
scarcelv {оок our eyes from it. and, after the 
sun had gone down, we stil! watched it. The 
stars came out, but tie moon was in its last 
quarte“ and not yet visibi?. Je was a very 
still night, with a perfectly calm sea, and the 
caravel was like a sleeping shadow except 
for the lantern which had been run up to the 
masthead. So few evidences of lite had we 
seen about her that we came to the conclu- 
sion most of her crew were spending the 
night ashore. We decided to take her. if it 
were possible, before .ne rising of the moon, 
and to slip away under the friendly cover of 
the starlit sky. 

Qualoe was seat along the shore, in the 
direction of the town, to ascertain whether 
we could secure a small boat, or native canoe, 
or anything floatable to carry us alongsid: 
the caravel. Hal and Billy Peters were pre- 
pared to swim out and attempt the capture 


themselves, and bring the ship's own boat | 


for the rest of us, i£ there were no other way. 
But Qualoe returned before we expected 
him, with the welcome news that there were 
five native canoes drawn up on the beach 
half-way between us and the town, and, so 
far as he could see, not a soul near them. Of 
{езе we borrowed three, and the whole of our 
company embarked, with all our belongings, 
we six Enylishmen taking the lead, and the 
women distributed among the Indians in the 
remaining two. Swiftly and silently we 
paddled toward the caravel. There were no 
rowlocks—the paddles being directly dipped 
into the water made much less noise than 


would have been made by sets of oars, how. 
ever carefully muffled they might have been, 
We made a fairly long curve, and came under 
the hull on the seaward side of the sleeping 
ship unseen by her occupants, and therefore 
unchallenged. We worked the leading canoe 
softly aft under the lofty stern, and left the 
others alongside. 

Barefooted, and with my sword between 
my teeth, 1 scrambled up first, and tumbled 
over the bulwarks of the high poop, followed 
noiselessly by Hal. and Pascoe, and Billy 
Peters. Down we dropped upon our hands 
and knees, and onlv just in time, for a man 
on the forecastle, whom we could scarcely 
discern until he moved, so like the rest of 
the dark shadows was he, turned and glanced 
in our direction. He had kept but a poor 
look-out, or else he must have seen the canoes 
as they approached the ship. Presently he 
resumed his former position. We crept 
cautiously forward into the waist, and there 
I leit my companions and wormed my way 
beneath the darker shadow of the forecastle. 

Raising my eyes to the level of the deck, 
I saw that the man was leaning against {һе 
capstan, with his hands in his pockets and his 
head sunken well-nigh upon his breast, and 
if not quite asleep, nearly so. I sprang upon 
the deck and ran upon him. He turned in the 
nick of time to utter a cry of alarm; but 
before a second ery could escape him, or he 
could draw his knife, 1 had him by the 
throat and almost shook the life out of him. 

There was an answering cry from.a cabin 
in the poop, and the noise of feet racing to his 
assistance, My companions tripped up the 
runners in the waist, and they fell heavily, 
one of them quite stunned, and the other— 
for there were only two—struggling fiercely 
to recover his freedom. He was soon 
silenced, and the ship was ours. We tied 
and gagged the three, placed Billy Peters 
over them, and ran down into the cabins 
fore and aft to discover if there were still 
others to deal with. But we found no one 
else. All the rest of the crew, never Чгеаш- 
ing but that the caravel was quite safe. were 
making merry over their wine and dice in 
Colotepec. 

Our first care was to get our party aboard. 
We might have slipped the anchor, but we 
were loth to leave it, knowing that it might 
be of great service afterwards, as it proved 
to be more than once. So we manned the 
capstan, and, although it ereaked horribly in 
the silence, and the pawls fell into position 
with a loud clicking sound, we ran the risk, 
aud brought the anchor safely to the cat- 
head. Others at the same time were shaking 
out the sails and sheeting them home. Тһе 
vessel swung slowly round and began to 
gather way. With tbe rising of the moon 4 
gentle breeze began to blow from off the 
land. Soon we heard the sweet music of the 
waters as they lapped. and rippled. and ran 
along the sides, and the thrumming of the 
wind among the ropes and canvas, and we 
could have shouted in our delight at the easy 
success of our enterprise if the galleons һ 
only been another league away. 

We did not intend to take the captured 
Spaniards with us, nor did we wish to release 
them too soon. We were also desirous that 
the canoes should find their way back to 
their owners. So we released the Span! 
one by one, at short intervals, and placed 
tnem separately in the Indian crafts we h 
borrowed ; and, as the caravel slip 
through the waters, we could see them 
paddling after each other in the direction 9 
tae nearer galleon. We could hear them, 
too. shouting like madmen, and doubtless 
attracting the wondering attention of the 
galleon's watch; but we were able to shout 
in return now, and to laugh our fill, for we 
were well away, and without a particle 
fear that we could be overtaken. 
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Esperanza was the name of the caravel—a 
cheering augury tar us—and, during the long 
hameward voyage, tested ‘by many a storm, 
we found her to be a good, sound, seaworthy 
vessel She was fairly well provisioned, and 
had ре up about half her cargo, I should 
thi 


The voyage was not without peril, and 
our num were lessened by the way. 
Jack Stevens sickened and died ; the faithful 
Qualoc was killed by a spear-thrust in an 
affray with the naked savages of an island 
where we landed to gather fruit and obtain 
a supply of fresh water; and, in the same 
affray, Pascoe received an ugly wound from 
which he but barely recovered ; one of the 
Alcohuans took an attendant of Tecalco’s to 
wife, and settled . an island where the 
natives were very near their own colour, and 
extremely friendly; another of the Acol- 
huans fell from the masthead into the sea 
while we were rolling badly in half a gale, 
while yet another, leaping in after him, in a 
vain attempt at rescue, was snapped in 
twain by a shark, and both were lost; as 
we were nearing home Tecalco’s nurse died, 
and her husband. poo: fellow, became quite 
inconsolable, and went to join his wife soon 
after we landed in England. We were a 
sadly diminished company, therefore, when 
we sailed the caravel into Plymouth Sound— 
five Englishmen, two Indians (one of them 
sick unto death), Tecalco, and her maid. 

We were eighteen months or more on the 
voyage home. More notable than anything 
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else to me during that long and mostly quiet 
time was the gradual change in Tecalco, not 
80 much in appearance, although she became 
more womanly, but in mind and heart. 
She never tired of the descriptions I gave 
her of English life, and she shed all her old 
beliefs аз I told her of the great Spirit Whom 
we worshipped, апа the Saviour who had 
died for us all. Little qualified was I to 
instruct her in matters like these, but sho 
would question me and leara all that I knew, 
which was not very much ; and she would 
talk to Hal also, and to Pasooe, on these 
sacred themes, and pass on the information 
to her nurse while she lived, and to the maid 
who remained by her side. 

To each of my four surviving companions 
she gave three bars of gold, with an extra 
bar for Billy Peters ae a wedding gift; for, 
at the same hour and in the same church 
that Tecalco and I were married, the little 
Cornishman wes united to her maid, and 
carried her away to Polperro. The cargo of 
the Esperanza was equally divided between 
us all, and, by arrangement with the authori- 
ties, Pascoe took the ship over. changed her 
name, and sailed her successfully for many 
years. Hal, who had considerably 
during the voyage, bade farewell to Looe, 
having no relatives remaining there, and 

' made his home with us; and he died here 
at Coombe Royal, as also did the surviving 
Acolhuan, who served us faithfully to the 
end of his days. 

The gollen bars were readily disposed of 
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at their proper value. Among the gems, 
when I submitted them for examination to 
a trustworthy jewel-merchant in Plymouth, 
there were many of a translucent green hue 
that were quite worthless. Tecalco told me 
that this stone, called by the Indians chal- 
chivitl, was greatly prized by her own people, 
and thought to be more valuable than any 
of the others. There was no sale for them, 
however, in England. But we had enough, 
and more than enough, of genuine emeralds, 
and amethysts, and pearls, and other gems to 
purchase Coombe Roval ten times over. Many 
we retained in our possession exactly as they 
were ; and Tecalco kept the chaplet of pearls 
which Tetzemaxtli had sent me for my bride. 

There was no mother's welcome for me. 
That was a bitter drop in my cup of happi- 
ness. But little Cicely, grown into a slender 
slip of a girl, was glad to see me home again. 
She and Hollow's motherless maidie, whom 
I fetched from Marazion—now completely 
orphaned, for the grandmother with whom 
she had lived had passed away—became fast 
friends, and grew up to womanhood together 
under Tecalco’s loving care. A peaceful 
home has Coombe Royal been to me and 
mine—touched with sadness sometimes, but 
very peaceful; and, notwithstanding the 
interest I have in those who are yet about 
me, and who would fain keep me with them 
for many years, I wait serenely within its 
quiet walls for the summons that cannot 
long be delayed to join my own company 
which has gone before. 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


By W. E. CULE, 


Author of “ The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” °“ Mortimer's Marrow,” “ Mr. L'ernes Hallucination,” etc. 


T was long before I fell asleep, but when I 
had once done so it was long before I 
woke. The thing that roused me at last was 
the feeling that some one was trying to step 
over me, and that he had placed his foot 
rather heavily upon my knee. 

It is rather painful to have your knee 
stepped upon, especially if you are lying on 
your back, and 1 sat up with а gasp. By 
that time Master Tom Potter had reached 
the floor. 

“TI didn't mean it," he said hastily. 

“Oh, all right," I replied. "But what 
are you getting up so early for?” 

“'Tisn’t early. It's pust eight, and I've 
got to go to school." | 

He proceeded to dress himself. glancing at 
me now and again in an inquisitive kind of 
way. Nothing else passed between us until 
he had everything on but his jacket and 
boots and collar, which were evidently 
downstairs. He seemed a little doubtful, 
and I had certainly very little to tell him. 
But when he reached the door he stopped to 
look back and to ask a question. 

<“ Are they going to hang you?” 

„ Eh?“ I cried in surprise. 

“ Are they going to hang you? In the 
Police Court, I mean.” 

„ Oh! well; I don't know, and I don't 
care much, either." 

The youngster looked at me with plain 
astonishment; but then the voice of Mollie 
called from below, and he went down, leaving 
the door open behind him. I jumped up 
to shut the door, and then began to dress, 
feeling very much as if I were going to be 
hanged in reality. 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XV.— THE TERRIDLE MR. TOWNSEND. 


When I got downstairs, I found that 
Potter had gone acros: to the station, while 
Mollie was giving Master Tom his breakfast 
She told 


before packing him off to school. 
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I'm not on duty this morning. I don't go 
on till four. Come along, Mollie, with that 
tea. We're hungry." 

He had quite recovered his good - humour, 
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Old Townsend is on the bench to-day.'" 


me that I might have mine if I liked, but I 
preferred to wait until her father came back. 
He made his appearance goon after nine. 

" No," he said, in reply to my question. 


апа was even inclined to chaff me a little. 
* You'd better make a good solid breakfast,” 
he went on, as soon as we started. 000 
Townsend is on the bench to- day.“ 
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“Oh!” I said. 

"Yes, young man. And I can tell you 
that anyone who goes before Townsend 
wants all the help he can get from his 
dinner. He can turn а man inside out in 
half а dozen words. I've seen him do it. 
He's got a way of asking for anything he 
wants to know, and it's such a workmanlike 
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“The Chief isn't here," he said. “ He's 
been called away to а meeting of the Watch 
Committee. Would you like to see the 
inspector ? ”’ 

* Oh, no," I answered hastily; for I could 
not bear the idea of having another stranger 
examining the case. What's the use?” 

Potter nodded.  * Very well,” he said. 
Now I think you'd better stay here 
for a bit. Your case will be taken 
first, but there’s always a little 
business when the Court opens. 
I'll come back to fetch you as soon 
as you're wanted." 

He went out, and I was left to 
myself for another quarter of an 
hour. The tall policeman went on 
writing, and did not say a word. 
Now and again another man would 
stroll in, look round in a lazy way, 
and walk out again. 

Presently, however, I heard foot. 
steps I knew, and Potter beckoned 
from the doorway. I rose at once, 
and followed him down a long stone 
corridor into another that was 
longer and wider. Just as we turned 
into it, he laid his broad hand 
upon my shoulder. 

“ Now, don't be afraid,“ he said 
in a whisper. “Speak up like a 


„Well, you young rascal. What's all this?’” man. Townsend likes anyone to 


way that there aren’t many that can refuse 
him. Not for long, anyhow.” 

I had nothing to say to all that, though 
it sounded bad enough. “ P’r’aps,” said 
Potter, “ р'г'арѕ you'd like to see the Chief 
first - would you?” 

“Would that stop it?" I asked doubt. 
fully. 

“No; I don't suppose it would. But it 
might make it easier." 

“I don't care which," I decided, in a 
hopeless way; and, after looking at me 
curiously for a moment, the good-natured 
policeman becamie silent. 

There was still more than an hour to 
spare after breakfast before we should be 
required at the station. I spent it quite 
uselessly in reading a little from a few news- 
papers that Potter gave me, and in thinking 
of what would take place before the day 
was out. I had decided that there was 
nothing for me to do but to go straight 
forward, and take things as they came. 
There would be no good now in concealing 
anything from the police, or in hoping to 
escape the consequences of what I had done. 
What ап awful time I should get before the 
end of it! There was not & single person 
that I could think of who would say that I 
was anything but a fool —not a single person, 
except, perhaps, Mabel. And in thinking of 
Mabel I remembered, for the first time, that 
even Mabel would hardly back me up now. 
Sbe would be able to turn up her nose about 
this affair of Rollinson's, and say, “ I told 
you so.” It was a very queer thing that she 
should have known the fellow so much 
better, after all, than I had—I, his chum. 
To think of that alone was quite enough. 

That was a long and miserable hour, and 
yet it came to its end much too soon for my 
comfort. I saw Potter put on his tunic and 
helmet, and threw my papers aside. 

“That’s right," he said. We'd better 
start now." 

Start we did, and in а few moments 
were crossing the open space which I had 
seen the night before. He took me to the 
same room, but I was relieved to see that the 
clever clerk was not there. Atall policeman 
sat at his desk, and he was the only person 
in the room. Potter told me to sit down, 
and then began to speak to the other man in 
whispers. He looked rather disappointed 
when he came back to me. 
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speak up." 

„Thanks,“ I answered quietly. 

The wide corridor was divided near the 
centre by swing doors of glass. Оп the 
farther side of these doors I could sce а 
number of people sitting on benches or 
standing idly about, and I had an idea that 
they looked & precious rough set for the 
most part. Among them stood a policeman, 
bareheaded, guarding а door around which 
they were waiting. I guessed that this must 
be the publie en. 
trance to the Police 
Court, but we did 
not go that way. 
Just before we came 
to the glass doors, 
Potter opened an 
other door on our 
left. I followed him 
in, and he closed it 
gently behind me, 

There was a sub- 
dued murmur of 
voices, and I saw a 
small room with a 
number of strange 
high-backed seats in 
it. Right in front 
of us sat a whole 
row of people as 
dirty and rough- 
looking as those I 
had seen outside. 
On our right was a 
good - sized table, 
with paper and pens 
and inkstands, and 
one or two people 
writing; and behind 
this table sat a man 
in a wig. If he 
hadn't been quite 
young - looking, I 
might have taken 
him for “Old 


I saw that he had led me to an empty seat. 
I sat down, and he went forward to whisper 
to the clerk at the table. During the two 
minutes or so of waiting, I had another and 
a better chance of looking about me. 

The two men on the high seat, I felt sure, 
were the magistrates, and the one with the 
white hair and the red face, who wag writing 
just at that moment, must be the terrible 
Townsend. I liked the other better: he 
seemed to be a good deal more of a gentle- 
man. Then, looking straight across to the 
other side, I saw another seat, a kind of box 
separated from the rest and containing two 
young men. One of them was sharpening a 
lend-pencil with a penknife, and the other 
was looking at me from behind a great yawn. 
No doubt these two were reporters. In the 
other seats around sat a few people who 
seemed to have come in to watch what was 
going on. 

All that took me about one of my two 
minutes. The other was occupied in a much 
more exciting way; for just as I had noticed 
all those points, one of the doors of the court 
opened, and several more people came in. 
One- the first was a tall man with а clean- 
shaven face, and & bundle of papers under 
his arm. He went straight over to the table 
and sat down. The second was a stout man 
who did not seem to know his way about 
very well, for he took some time to find a 
seat; and the third, who came in very 
quietly and took his place at the end of a 
bench just below the reporters’ box—a spot 
from which he couldn’t see the magistrate at 
all—was the Man in the Panama. 

There was no mistake about it, though I 
could scarcely believe my own eyes at first. 
He didn’t wear the Panama now, he had a 
plain cloth cap in his hand; but the dress 
and the face were the same. He sat down, 
and looked, a bit timidly, I thought, to 
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Townsend." Then “ He took the driver's seat and the reins.” 


I saw that behind 
him again were more seats, one of them 
higher than the rest. On this sat two men 
without wigs, but with paper lying before 
them. I saw at a glance that one of them 
was old, with white hair and a red face, 
while the other was middle-aged with a closely 
trimmed black beard. 

^ Sit down!" whispered Potter; and then 


ner? 


right and left. Then he looked straight ОЎ 
before him, and saw me. . 
If I had had any idea that he had some 


how heard about the affair and had come 


there purposely to help me, it did пой 
after that. My surprise was great 
rat was quite p t his qas BF 
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he would get up and come over to me; but 

a second thought seemed to prevent him, 

for he peered round the corner of the 

reporters' box instead, to catch a glimpse of 
the Bench. And it was just then that 

Potter beckoned me forward. 

A moment later I was standing in a kind 
of box, facing the two magistrates and the 
table. There was a good deal of movement 
and а good deal of staring, and I saw the 
man in brown standing up just opposite, and 
looking at me. I couldn't see Mr. Panama 
then, but I felt sure that he was looking too. 
Then a harsh loud voice seemed to come 
straight at me— 

„What's this, eh? What's this?” 

That was the white-haired magistrate, 
whose white hair seemed ready to bristle in 
an instant. Name of Brown,” said the 
man with the wig rapidly. “Charged with 
travelling on the Great South-Western 
without a ticket, with intent to defraud 
the Company.” 

It all came out in a string. “I appear for 
the Company, your worship,” said the tall 
thin man who had just entered with a bundle 
of papers under his arm. Then Old Town- 
send glared at me, and the man in brown 
skipped into a box on the other side of the 
Court. І saw him bob his head over a book, 
and then he told very briefly the story of 
how he had captured me. As soon as he 
had finished, Potter was made to get up and 
describe the taking in charge. Wishing to 
do me a good turn, no doubt, he said that I 
had behaved very well. He also said that I 
had come “ to look for some gentleman whose 
name I seemed to have forgotten,” which 
made a few people smile. 

It was all plain and straightforward 
enough, and it was all true. As soon as they 
had tinished, the whole Court was looking 
at me; but the whole Court was nothing 
compared with the elderly magistrate. He 
seemed to have red eyes as well as a red 
face, and his voice was worse than his eyes. 

“Well, you young rascal,” he snarled, 
looking me over and over. What's all 
this? What have you to say for yourself?” 

It was ай] through Potter that I spoke up. 
“Its all true," I said, quite loudly. 

"True? Alltrue? Well, upon my word! 
How did you manage to travel without а 
ticket? Speak up, sir.“ 

“Ihid myself,” I answered, a little more 
loudly. 

“You hid yourself? Indeed? And 
where was the guard all the time ? " 

“ He was in his van." 

Perhaps that sounded queer I suppose it 
did, for some one laughed. Th- magistrate 
glared about him angrily, and then went on: 

„Don't try to be clever, sir, but give some 
account of yourself. What were you doing 
in the train ? ” 

“I was coming down to Boltport.” 

The whole Court was very silent now, but 
another laugh spoiled the silence. The 
second magistrate gave a little smile, and 
that smile seemed to run all round the table 
below. My questioner turned from red to 
purple. I thought he was about to choke 
himself, but he didn’t. 

“None of your impertinence! What are 
the young ruffians coming to? Where did 
you start from ? ” 

* Leybourne.” 

6 Ah! )» 

Again he looked me over—this time even 
more carefully than before. Then he went 
on: 


"Leybourne, is it? 
school, I suppose? 

^ Yes, sir.“ 

He was taken aback by the readiness of 
the answer. “Indeed?” he said harshly. 
^ It seems to be all coming out! And why 
did you come down to Boltport, pray ? " 
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“I wanted to see some one." 

* You wanted to see some one, did you? 
Perhaps you didn’t want to see me, young 
man. Whom did you come to see?” | 

* Rollinson's uncle," said I. 

The old man seemed to be struck speechless 
for а few seconds. Аз for the others, who 
had been listening with all their eyes and 
ears, they no doubt fancied that at last they 
had heard a real joke, and that I had been 
chaffing tbe Bench all along. So they 
laughed and laughed again; even the stout 
man who did not know his way about 
laughed, because I saw him doit. Thena 
policeman cried, “ Order!” and the magistrate 
pulled himself together. 

„Silence!“ he roared. 
and TIl clear the Court. 
abominable. Silence!” 

He had it soon enough, and once again 
turned to me. “ What do you mean?” he 
asked, a little more quietly, I thought. 
“ Speak ир!” 

“I came down to see the uncle of a friend 
of mine, but I didn't bring the right name, 
so I couldn't find him in the Directory." 

“H’m! This is truth, I suppose? What 
did you say this friend's name was ?" 

“ Rollinson.” 

The terrible Mr. Townsend seemed to have 
asked all his questions now, but still he did 
not seem quite satisfied. He kept his eye 
upon me as if he wished to see if I had 
anything left that possibly might be worth 
getting at. Then, still keeping me under 
his eye, however, he turned to whisper to the 
other magistrate. 

There was a little rest then, though I did 
not dream that the thing was over. The 
two magistrates whispered, both of them 
looking at me, and one of them smiling; 
then Mr. Townsend leaned over to whisper 
to the clerk, and presently the clerk beckoned 
to the tall man with the bundle of papers— 
the Company’s solicitor. All four talked 
together busily, and of course the Court 
followed their example. In the middle of 
it all stood I, something like a figure in a 
chamber of horrors, and perhaps something 
like a scarecrow. Most of the people were 
smiling at me, and once I caught a glimpse 
of a friendly face that smiled too, from 
behind the corner of the reporters’ box. It 
was only a glimpse, for then it was drawn 
back again. 

Suddenly the talk ceased. “I will look 
into it, and let you know," said the terrible 
Townsend to the solicitor ; “if that will do?" 

“Certainly, your worship; certainly,” 
answered that gentleman, smiling; and then 
the harsh voice said— 

“Take him to my private room, and let 
him wait there. What’s the next case?” 

I could hardly believe it was over. Nor 
could the people in the Court, for they stared 
in bewilderment from me tothe Bench. But 
then I saw Potter nodding to me, as ready 
and as friendly as ever; and at once I found 
myself clear to leave my box and to follow 
him. You may be sure that when I saw 
that I did not lose much time about 
moving. 

He led me up past the Bench to a baize- 
covered door marked “ Private," in the back 
of the room. He opened it and closed it 
again, and we were ina kind of small parlour, 
or waiting-room. 

* This is better,” said the constable, taking 
the opportunity to wipe his broad face with 
his handkerchief. “I told you to speak 
up, young fellow, didn't I? "That's the only 
way of getting round him. I think you're 
all right now.“ 

“ Am I?" I asked in bewilderment. 

* Well, you're not sentenced, are you? 
Any way, you'll see by waiting. Mind you 
don’t move from that chair till he comes? 

* How long ? " I asked. 


* Another sound, 
This disorder is 
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* Half an hour, I daresay. But ГЛ have 
to go.“ 

He replaced his handkerchief, opened the 
door, nodded to me, and disappeared. It was 
quite a long while before I saw him again. 
Then I set myself to wait as patiently as I 
could. 

Now and again, during that half-hour, I 
heard voices from the other side of the baize 
door. The loudest and harshest of these 
was the voice of the terrible Mr. Townsend, 
who seemed to take а keen delight in making 
everybody quake. At last the noise ceased, 
and the door was suddenly opened. 

“ Now, then,” said the same voice, in the 
same high harsh note. Where are we?“ 

" Here, sir," I answered, jumping up from 
the chair. 

* So you are, black eye and all. And a 
promising young rascal you look. Come 
along.” 

Without explaining anything, and without 
asking even one of the questions I was 
expecting, the old man led the way out 
of the room into another stone corridor. 
Down that he strode hastily, without looking 
behind. At the end stood a policeman, who 
made haste to get out of the way, and saluted 
as hedid so. Then we found ourselves in А 
large and lofty stone hall, with a painted roof, 
great pictures on the walls, and a group of 
statuary in the centre. This hall was almost 
open to the street on one side, and this 
street was the main thoroughfare of the 
town. Straight before us, at the kerb, stood 
a fine dogeart in charge of а groom, and the 
terrible Mr. Townsend went straight cver 
to it. 

^ Now, then, jump up,” he ordered hastily, 

There was no time to ask why or where; 
and I simply obeyed. He took the driver's 
seat and the reins, and the groom mounted 
behind. Another instant, and we were pass- 
ing through the busy street at a pace that 
was positively dangerous. 

We were out of the town in a very short 
space of time, but not a word was spoken 
during the journey. About a mile and a- 
half out we came to a substantial villa, 
standing some two hundred yards back from 
the road, with a small lodge and a drive. 
Mr. Townsend whirled us in at the gates and 
drew up on the white gravelled front. He 
was down in a moment, and I followed him 
in. 

When we reached a room which was a 
kind of library, fitted with a couple of writing- 
tables and several bookcases, he paused to 
take off his hat. Then he turned to faee me. 

* Now, my friend,” he said, in his hardest 
and most cutting way. “Let me hear all 
about this affair. I'm Rollinson's uncle!“ 


(To be continued.) 
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А FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN EAGLE: | 


W" hurried young Pickens back to the 
school as quickly as possible, and 
gave him in charge of the matron, Mrs. Mole, 
who was full of denunciations of our wicked- 
ness in allowing him to fall into the water, 
which, under the circumstances, was pretty 
good. The interesting victim was put to 
bed in the infirmary and dosed with some 
hot drink, reserved by Mrs. Mole for such 
cases. Pizarro seemed none the worse for 
his immersion ; in fact he distinctly scored 
by it, getting а day or two's holiday with all 
the indulgences of invalidism and none of 
its discomforts. | 

The matron was very anxious to do аз 
much for Briant, but he laughed at her 
lugubrious prophecies, and, aíter changing 
his clothes, appeared as usual at tea. It 
was more difficult to induce Carclough to 
change. He was so strong that nothing 
seemed able to hurt him. His tie had lost 
its colour in the water, and he wanted to 
content himself with changing that. Mrs. 
Mole, however, settled him in no time. 

The real excitement came on the following 
Monday, when Mr. Pickens arrived, sent 

t-haste from Bristol by “momma.” who, 
indeed, would have come herself if she had 
not just then been prostrate with an attack 
of her chronic neuralgia. He found Wash- 
ington Pizarro sitting up and taking nourisb- 
ment in the most reassuring manuer ; suffer- 
ing, indeed, from nothing more serious than 
& slight hoarseness—a good excuse for red- 
eurrant jelly. His father told him that he 
was an almighty fraud, and pulled his ears. 

Before he had been two minutes at the 
School he had inquired for his son's rescuer ; 
ала when René Briant came, no one would 
have recognised the cool, self-possessed 
Yankee in this excited gentleman, who 
wrung the French boy's hand so hard, and 
pou.ed forth such à torrent of grateful 
eloquence. 


[Copyriglt, 1904, in the United States of America, 
by E. S. Ty lee.) 
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CHAPTER xi.— AN INVITATION, 


As for Briant, who was generally so col- 
lected, he was red and white bv turns, and 
forgot all his English in his embarrassment, 
so that for some time he could only stand 
and stare at Mr. Pickens as the latter con- 
tinued to utter the most flattering speeches, 
appealing now and then for confirmation to 
Carclough and myself. Finally, nothing 
would content Mr. Pickens but he must see 
the place where the accident had occurred ; 
80, as soon as we could get leave, we started 
with him for the aqueduct and inspected 
the scene of our exciting adventure. Mr. 
Pickens insisted on our describing the whole 
event in detail, and. as far as possible, acting 
the thing over again. He declared that his 
son should learn to dive at the tirst oppor- 
tunity, and began again to praise Briant for 
his bravery. But René had now recove:ed 
both his calm and his English, and protested. 

" But I have done nossing; absolutely 
nossing, he declared. It was Carclough, 
see vou, who was the brave. He it was who 
risked his life, for he is ver' bad diver, ver' 
bad. As for me, that was most easy. I 
pray you speak no more of it." 

“ Sir, I admire your modesty, though you 
carry it to an extreme," cried Mr. Pickens. 
* But my Washington owes von his life, and 
I ain not going to let hiin forget it. As for 
his momma, you will hear what she has to 
say to you when I make you known to her. 
For, of course, you will come and spend your 
next vacation with us. That I regard as a 
settled thing." 

" But I do not know,” began Briant. Mr. 
Pickens cut him short. 

“Why, Washington's momma would 
never forgive me if you went anywhere else. 
Your friend Mordaunt, too," he went on, 
turning tome. “ We shall he just the right 
party for a cruise in the Ocean Eugle. She 
is a dandy, sir, though Т say it. My peorle 
took her round the Hebrides last year, and 
this fall we propose to take a trip to the 
Trish coast.” 

He would hear of no demur from René, and 

(To be contínusd ) 


as we trcttcd back to the school he was 
talking about the plan as eagerly as а boy. 
He told us that he invariably suffered from 
sea-sickness during the first few days afloat, 
but seemed to think that this only enhanced 
the pleasure of a cruise. We were all 
charmed with him, more especially when he 
began telling us stories of his youthful ex- 
periences as & frontiersman in the Wild 
West. They wcre as interesting as Crick- 
howeil's wildest inventions, and had the 
additiona: attraction of truth. Mr. Pickens 
had takei. part in several fierce battles with 
the Indians, had hunted buffalo on the great 
plains and joined in the wild rush tc 
Colorado in the early days of the silver- 
mines, All this he described in his own 
peculiar but expressive American idiom, 
stopping now and then to point out to his 
son how different his lot was from that oi 
his own wild and needy boyhood ; dwelling 
on the singular advantages that Pizarro 
enjoved, and urging him to make the best 
possible use of them. I am not sure that 
Pizarro agreed with him. MATT 

Dr. Hardress did not raise any serious 
objections to Mr. Pickens' proposal concern- 
ing Briant's holidays. In fact, it was in 
several ways a most convenient опе. 
Briant’s only home was with a relation of his 
mother's, who acted as guardian to him in 
money matters, but who scemed to have 
little or no affection for his ward, and had 
already proposed that he should remain at 
the school during the holidays. His consent 
to the change of plan was easily obtained, 
and at the end of the term the three of ue 
sterted together in the South Wales express 
to join the Ocean Eagle, which was now lymg 
in Milford Haven ready for her cruise. 
Pickens came down on the following day, 
having been delayed by business at Bristol. 
He brought with him some preparation 
wlich was supposed to be an infallible 
remedy against sea-sickness; but, fortu- 
nately, from beginning to end of our voyage 
the weather was gloriously fine 


ROMANCE AND REALITY OF THE SEA. 


By Frank T. BULLEN, 
Au'hor of “ The Cruise of the * Cachalot '” ete. 
(Hustrated by THEO, CANRERAS.) 


II. -THE FLYING-FISH (Exocetus volitans) - continued. 


А? the beautiful island of Barbadoes, in 

the West Indies, there has been estab- 
lished for over а century a regular Exo- 
catus fishery, which is carried on all the 
year round, with great average success. 
It furnishes the inhabitants of Bridgetown 
and Speightstown and the coast villages 
with their staple food; in fact, it is often 
said in jest that the Badians do not feel 
fed unless they have flying-fish with 
every meal, It is almost universally 
cooked in the same way—that is, the 
bones are removed and the fish not fried 
or boiled, but sauté in gravy—not nearly 
80 pleasant a method, in my opinion, as 
grilling or frying. But that is purely a 
matter of taste. The [rice fluctuates 
much, according to the catch, but happily 
there is no “ring in Bridgetown market. 


(Copyright in the United States of America, 1904, by 
Frank T. Bullen.] 
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If the boats all return loaded to the gun- 
wale, as thev sometimes do, the price falls 
at once во low that the very poorest negro 
can get a meal for half а dozen hurgry 
people for & tup (three-halfpence), while 
next day the same money may only 
purchase one small fish. But none of 
the fish is wasted because there is a glut. 
It must all be disposed of rapidly, for in 
that torrid climate & very few hours will 
turn it putrid, and it would be a sin to 
throw it &way, in the simple darkies' 
creed, so what is unsold is distributed 
gratis to the poor. At least, I am now 
quoting what was the practice twenty- 
three years ago. By the law of compen- 
sation it usually happens that when 
flving-fish are scarce, albacore, dolphin, 
bonito, or jew-fish -are plentiful, all- these 
&bounding in the deep blue waters which 
соше up so close to the island shores. 


- a 


The method pursued in this fishery 19 
even more simple than that described in 
the varn given ante. The only gear 
needed are a few nets, made on hoops 
some three feet in diameter of about half- 
inch mesh and with scarcely any “ bag 
to them, two or three stout lines &n 
hooks for possible big fish, and a set ot 
granes. The boat is usually sloop rigged, 
and from three to ten tons, carrying tbe 
usual boat's gear, but always undecked. 
A few flying-fish kept from the previous 
day's catch are the bait, very strong in 
odour and oozing with oil. Thus equipped; 
the boats put forth just before dawn, 80 88 
to be on the ground at the time of calm, or 
nearly so. More fortunate than their 
northern brethren, they are always sure 


. of their weather,.they have по ne 


consult the tides, and their season lasts 
all the year round. Moreover, there 18 
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scarcely any change in the hour of day- 
break, and the weather is always warm— 
so warm, in fact, that the fisherman's sole 
garment is usually a flour.sack with three 
holes cut in it for head and arms. 

Upon leaving the harbour the boats 
make all possible speed to а distance of 
about three miles off the land, where the 
water is the intense blue of mid-ocean. 
Having arrived, the peak of the sail is 
dropped and the tack hoisted, in sea 
parlance the sail is “ scandalised,“ and 
the boat allowed to drift. By this time 
the gorgeous tropical sunrise is unfolding 
its ineffable glories, and great splashes of 
radiant hue appear and disappear upon 
the placid face of the sea. But the 
fishermen have no eyes for celestial beauty 
new. Bending over the side, they knead 
and squeeze the semi-putrid bait in the 
water until it is broken up into minute 
fragments, which sink very slowly, and 
the exuding oil glazes the sea-surface 
until it is like looking down through a 
plate of clear glass. 

Presently a few swiftly moving specks 
appear beneath. They increase in nuinber 
rapidly, until the vast depth seems alive 
with them, oftentimes appearing just a 
mass of fish. Grasping the hoops of their 
nets on each side, the fishernien lean as 
far over the boat's gunwale as may be, 
and, with the utmost caution to make no 
sound, pass the lower edges of the nets 
Into the water as far out as thev can 
reach. They press them downwards and 
draw them inwards, at tho same time 
lifting them with their inner edges 
touching the side of the boat until they 
can pour their load of flying-fish into her 
hold. If the school be large and the 
work skilfully done, it is not uncommon 
for the boat to be loaded in an hour from 
one school, without appreciably dimin- 
ishing its numbers. But it is exhausting 
work, and exciting withal, so that it 
often happens that an incautious move is 
made, a slight noise produced, and, with 
one great flash of innumerable turning 
silver bellies all close together. the school 
has disappeared. This may occur a dozen 
times in the course of a morning. or, say, 
from six o'clock until nine, the fish being 
во numerous and so very timid. Ог it 
may be that for some unaccountable 
reason scarcely any fish are seen, 
and the fleet has to return practically 
empty. 

But the most commonly usual forin of 
Scare for the fish is the appearance of 
some of their natural enemies —bonito, 
albacore, or dolphin. Then the nets are 
put away, the lines are unrolled and scme 
real sport is indulged in, which—pace those 
lovers of high angling art who cannot see 
any fun in fishing except with a rod, and 
who glory in beguiling the mighty tua or 
tarpon by means of а rod and line no 
thicker than ordinary grocer's twine—has 
much to recommend it to people whose 
chief aim is to earn a living, but who have 
no earthly objection to a little sport 
thrown in. And so, taking it all round, 
this old-fashioned fishery of one of the 
least known, least understood sea-people 
in the ocean, goes merrily on in a satis- 
factorily ' successful way, supplying the 
Islanders with an abundance of whole- 
Some food of high quality, at nominal cost 
For the average price is, or 
used to be, about four or five a penny, 
each as large as a good-sized herring. 
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Guineamen, of course, fetch more, but 


they are very seldom caught. Possibly 
because Barbadoes is so far to windward 
that these deep-sea-loving fish do not fear 
to frequent it, it has a monopoly of the 
fishery, none of the other islands seeming 
to cure for establishing a simular enter- 
prise. I am inclined to think that 
from its position, so isolated and far out 
in the Atlantic, also its steep-to shores, 
the E.rocu tus has come to regaid Darbadoes 
very much in the light of a ship which 
it can with safety approach quite near 
to. Certainly I know of no other island 
or mainland in the world where flving- 
fish are found in such abundance at so 
reasonable a distance— not even Ascension 
or St. Helena. although both are in the 
heart of tlving-fish territory, and both are 
g:eitly frequented by all those larger fish 
which feed on the Erocœtus. Barbadoes 
alone possesses the facilities for catching 
them, and the requisite energy to do so. 

Flying-fish are also found in the 
Mediterranean. but not in any great 
numbers. Also in the Red Sea and 
Persian Gulf they are to be seen, but they 
are by no means plentiful. It would 
really seem as if the flving-fish feels that 
nothing but the widest breadths of ocean 
give him aniple verge and room enough, 
so that, although he is tempted occasionally 
into the narrow seas, he never feels at 
home there, and is anxious to get out to 
the vast plaving-crounds of old ocean. 
There, in spite of the hosts of his enemies, 
he leads a life of perfect freedom, his 
numbers, despite the amazing tax upon 
them, apparently never decreasing. But, 
as with all the other fish I have deat 
with, he cannot be studied, his society 
cannot be enjoyed, from the deck of the 
swift steamer. It is necessary to be in а 
leisurelv sailing ship to realise, first, what 
the flving.fish is; secondly, what he is 
capable of performing in the way of 
flight; and thirdly, how vast are his 
nunibers. 5 

Very vividly come to шу mind the 
many occasions when I have seen more 
than a square mile of smooth sea-surface 
suddenly broken into foam by the up- 
heaval of mvriads of flying-fish, who sped 
through the lucent air like ап undulating 
wave of molten silver, and with a musical 
murmur like the hum of far-otf bees. 
How often have these wonderful little 
fish, like the bonito, come just in time to 
save precious lives adrift in bonts or on 
rafts! When all hope has fled, the last 
crumb, the last drop has been expended, 
there have fallen into the midst of the 
perishing ones these succulent morsels as 
if dropped from heaven. It is doubtful 
whether, of all the sea-people who do 
their best to show the sailor the infinite 
populousness of the sea, there are any for 
which he feels a greater regard than he 
does for the flving.fish, although, of 
course, it grieves him to think that, owing 
to circumstances over which neither of 
them can exercise any control, he does 
not see as inuch of his little friend at 
table as he would dearly like to. 

Under the head of flying-fish I must 
treat of another interesting denizen ofthe 
deep sea, which is in very truth a flying- 
fish, if far inferior in powers of aérial 
locomotion to the Exrocwtus. Two species 
of this strangely built, but exceedingly 
pretty fish as regards colour, are quite 
familiar to dwellers in our own towns, 
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being often seen on the fishmongers’ 
slabs. The first is the red gurnard 
(Trigla cuculus), so called as to the second 
half of its pedantic title because it emits 
a sound, when captured, much like a 
cuckoo. But it certainly is not fair to 
call it a deep-sea fish, since it is only 
found in comparatively shallow waters, on 
the bottom, where it feeds on crustacea. 
It is abundant on our consts, and, in con- 
sequence of its cheapness, is not. thought 
nearly as much of as the excellence of its 
flesh entitles it to be. The second is the 
sapphirine.gurnard (Trigla hirundo), as 
quaint in appearance as the first, but even 
more beautiful as regards colour, а quan- 
tity of blue being interspersed with its 
deep red. Now, between these two, 
conimon as they are in our waters, there 
is one essential difference: the second is 
a ‘“fiving-fish,”’ the first is not. The 
first, as anyone may test for himself, at a 
good fishmonger's, has its beautiful fins 
quite normal in size; the second has the 
pectorals greatly lengthened, enabling it 
to skim along the sea-surface for quite 
thirty or forty feet. But this is evidently 
only a prolonged leap, making of the out- 
spread pectoral fins a sort of parachute to 
buoy them up. Again, an inspection of 
thcse fish, which may often be made at 
the fishmonger's, will at once show this, 
the weight of them running up as high ag 
five pounds, and the comparatively small 
area of the pectoral fins torbidding the idea 
of flight in the commonly accepted sense. 

There are, however, two other species, 
Dactylopterus volitans and D. Orientalis, 
which approach much more nearly to the 
idea of true flight, although even they 
never perform the feats which the Exo- 
cetus is capable of. The first is common 
in the Mediterranean Sea, where it affords 
abundant sport to the homeward-bound 
tunny or albacore. But, from a cursory 
glance at this gurnard, one is compelled to 
wonder of what material the fish's throat 
must be lined who ventures to swallow 
him. His head is armed with bony 
plates, whose edges are spiky and razor- 
sharp, his back is liberally furnished with 
dorsal spines, the anterior ones very long 
and sharp as a cambric needle, and even 
his sides bristle with keen-edged or 
pointed weapons.. His armament there- 
fore is such as to make him a most 
dangerous fish to handle, and the fact 
that he can be swallowed by albacore and 
Lonito without inflicting any deadly injury 
upon them would seem to argue, first, 
that their throats must be armour-clad, 
und, secondly, that digestion is with them 
а very powerful function. 

The colours of these curious fish are 
very diversified. Drown, red, pink, grey, 
black, and blue are disti buted over its 
body in tasteful markings, and, when 
observed closelv during its flight in the 
sunshine, the effect is very pleasing, all 
the colours being rich and bright as those 
upon a buttertly, and further accentuated 
by being wet and shiny. In these species 
the pectoral fins are very large—much 
larger, in fuct, proportionately, than those 
of the E rocatus, at least apparently. But 
on eloser examination it is seen that the 
body of the gurnard is much more stock y, 
and consequent!y heavier than that ofthe 
Erocœtus, while the buoying.up bladders 
are very small and ineffective. Apart 
from this knowledge. it would be very 
difficult to understand, why the gurnard 
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should not be a much better flyer than the 
Exrocætus. For the wings, instead of 
tapering off towards the end, like those 
of the Ezocatus (which much resemble a 
awallow's wings), actually broaden out, 
being considerably wider at the tip than 
at the junction with the body. They are 
also fantastically decorated with long 
protruding spines at the sides and ends, 
the ribs of the parachute, as it were, pro- 


OUR TREASURE-HUNT 


By THE Rev. E. E. BRADFORD, M.A. (Oxon.). 


Б autumn father had ап attack of 

influenza followed by pneumonia, and 
the doctors ordered him to Egypt for the 
winter. He must have been even more 
dangerously ill than we supposed, for he has 
told us since that the chief reason why he 
would not send my brother Gerald and me 
to school, as mother suggested, was that he 
feared that if he did he might never see us 
again! 

So we all four set out for Egypt together. 
As we were not very rich, instead of staying 
at one of the big hotels at Cairo, we took 
a modest little house at Be lrashen, a small 
village about fifteen miles farther up the 
Nile. Bedrashen, like most Egyptian villages, 
consists of nothing but a few mud huts and 
half a dozen palm-trees. 

As there was nothing todo there, as soon as 
we had finished our lessons, which we usually 
did in the morning, we made expeditions 
to interesting places around. We began by 
paying a visit to the famous museum at 
Gizeh, which we could reach by train in 
about half an hour. 

Here we happened to meet a learned old 
English professor, called Dr. Woodruff, who 
was staying at Mena House Hotel. He 
kindly took us about and showed us the 
funny little flasks in which the ancient 
Egyptians kept stuff for darkening their 
evelashes and eyebrows, the charms they 
wore to guard them from illness and bad 
luck, and their children’s toys, including 
several dolls and a “jumping Jack“; and 
by his explanations he made it all far more 
interesting than it would have been other- 
wise. 

But museums are not much in Ger's line, 
and he was frankly bored till we came to 
the jewels of the princesses Hathor-Set and 
Sent-Senbets (I wrote these names down at 
the time, so they are all right). Dr. Woodruff 
told us that they were about four thousand 
years old. There were bracelets, and chains 
of beads, and little figures of birds and 
animals, all made as well as we could make 
them now. “Are they real gold?” said 
Ger, after he had looked at them with open 
eyes for a long time. I wonder how much 
they would weigh? They must be worth a 
jolly big figure, I should think.” 

I couldn’t help laughing, and Dr. Woodruff 
got quite angry at the idea of calculating 
the value of ancient jewels like those at во 
much the ounce! We tried to impress Ger 
with the idea of their age and their beautiful 
workmanship, but it was the gold that 
fascinated him. 

* Do you think there are any more treasures 
like these to be found ? " he said, with quite 
а covetous gleam in his eyes. “ No doubt 
there are," said the professor. Quite close 
to Bedrashen, where you are staying, are 
the ruins of Memphis. This was perhaps 
the oldest and certainly one of the richest 
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duced beyond the membrane, perhaps for 
protection, but apparently for decorative 
purposes. 

The second of these volatile fish is a 
denizen of the Arabian Sea, Persian Gulf, 
and Bay of Bengal, never being seen very 
far from land. It is practically unknown to 
sailors, but is often caught with hook and 
line by the hardly bestead native fisher- 
men on the Coromandel coast, who 
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cities in the world. It flourished for about 
five thousand years, and during all this time 
its dead were being buried in myriads in the 
vast Necropolis of Sakkara hard by. All 
the district round the Step Pyramid is simply 
covered with tombs; апа no doubt many of 
these contain undiscovered treasures." 

I saw Ger's eyes glisten again, as if they 
were fixed on imaginary piles of gold. After 
that he hardly said а word, and he came 
awny from the museum as if in а dream. 
But as we were rattling along in the hot 
dusty train on our way bome he said to me, 
in tones positively trembling with excitement, 
«І say, Nigger” (my name is Nigel), “ I vote 
we spend every moment of our spare time in 
hunting for treasure. Just look here what 
Baedeker says: ‘The whole soil of the 
Necropolis is indeed so honeycombed with 
tombs that great caution should be used in 
traversing it. Some of the open shafts are 
no less than fifty feet in depth.’ It seems 
that these shafts were made by fellows 
looking for gold and valuables. But Baedeker 
says, ‘It is probable that this mine is far 
from being exhausted.’ So if we go down 
one of these shafts, and keep on digging, 
we're sure to find something in the end!” 

I did not care about the idea at all. It 
seemed to me stupid to waste all our time 
digging about at the bottom of old pits on 
the mere chance of finding treasures, when 
there were so many interesting things above 
ground. But Ger was so set on it that I 
gave in. Father was glad that we had 
found anything to amuse us; and he hired 
for our use & couple of donkeys, so that we 
could ride about wherever we liked without 
being bothered by donkey boys. 

So the very next day, after lunch, we started 
off on our beasts, provided with ropes and 
pickaxes, to explore one of the abandoned 
shafts at Sakkara. We passed close by the 
ruins of Memphis on the way, but Ger got 
quite cross at the idea of ‘fooling about 
looking at old ruins." So, after a very hasty 
glance at one of the two colossal statues of 
Rameses п.— ће brute who ill-treated the 
Israelites— we rode off across the fine burning 
sand toward the hoary old Step Pyramid, 
which ia the most ancient historical 
monument in all Egypt, having been built 
by the mythical Ring Zoser. 

It took us some time before we could find 
any open shaft, but atlast we got а fine one 
that went down some forty or fifty feet. 
Into this we carefully lowered ourselves 
with our rope-ladder, one end of which we 
made fast to & great block of stone at the 
lop. Then we set to work with our pickaxes. 
We found nothing that day, nor for several 
days after. But Ger would not hear of 
giving up. He seemed like one possessed. 
He worked with fury, and he never talked of 
anything but gold and treasure. As for me, 
I grew heartily sick of it, and вооп wished to 


pursue their calling upon a wretched con- 
trivance of three logs lashed side by side, 
with a few turns of coir spun-yarn, on 
which they can only maintain а kneeling 
position, and from which they are con- 
tinually being swept by the sea when it is 
at all rough. They are there greatly 
esteemed as food, and credited with much 
greater powers of flight than they really 
possess. 
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goodness that Ger would give it up as a bad 
job. 

After we had gone on for а long time, we 
chanced to have a particularly hot day, and 
I was more lazy than usual. As I lounged 
idly against one of the sandy sides of our 
shaft and watched Ger steadily working, I 
was thinking what a splendidly built fellow 
he looked. He was dressed in his“ mining” 
suit, which consisted of nothing but a vest 
and a pair of very ragged old trousers; and 
as his lithe, athletic form swayed backwards 
and forwards with every stroke of his heavy 
pick, all the muscles of his arms and chest and 
shoulders swelled ovt one after another. The 
glare of the sun was so bright that it lit up 
even the bottom of our pit with a kind of 
blue twilight in which every object was dis- 
tinctly visible. 

All at once in a section at the far end, 
where we had been working some days 
before, and which we had abandoned, I 
caught the gleam of something which looked 
Jike gold. I pointed it out to Ger, who 
picked it up, and to our wonder and delight 
we found it was a small gold coin! We 
hastily climbed up our rope-ladder to 
examine our treasure in the sunlight. It 
was covered АП over with dirt апа worn 
nearly smooth. I did not dare to clean it 
for fear of injuring it, but examined it as 
well as I ceuld as it lay in Ger's open palm. 

Four holes in the form of а cross seemed 
to have been drilled in the centre, which 
rendered the figure on the obverse unrecog- 
nisable. But the inscription on the reverse, 
though very faint, was clearly not in biero- 
glyphies, but in uncial Greek. This seemed 
to fix it as belonging to the Ptolemaic 
period. The first syllable that I could read was 
TH, which of course is Greek for TE. Then 
came AN, followed by two letters which were 
illegible, and lastly ON. It struck me at 
once that Te was an ancient Egyptian name, 
for one of the most famous mastabas ОГ 
tombs is that of an official called Te. Then 
On is the old name of the city that 
Herodotus and the Greeks called Heliopolis 
the ruins of which are still to be seen near 
Cairo. Could the word in the middle, which 
began with AN, and consisted of only four 
letters, be ANAZ? If so, the legend woul 
rend, Te, prince or lord of On." "m 

I was almost as excited by my skill in 
deciphering the inscription as at discovering 
the coin itself: but Ger only laughed. x. 
don't care a straw what the inscription !* 
as long as the thing is gold,” he gaid. 
shall take it to the first shop I come across 
and sell it for the value of the metal. ler 
pect we shall find plenty more." 4 

“ Yowl sell it!“ I cried in a fury; ^ AT 
was I who first saw it! It's mine, and I sh it 
show it to Dr. Woodruff before I part with M 
It may be worth pounds and pounds ! m 

But Ger protested that it (was his becau 
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he picked it up, and I don't think that we 
ever quarrelled so hotly before. But while 
we were disputing & very strange thing 
happened. We had been so excited that we 
had noticed nothing beyond us, but we our- 
selves had been keenly observed by some 
Arab donkey-boys, who had probably taken 
a party of visitors from the station at 
Bedrashen to the Step Pyramid and back, 
and were now returning home. As they 
galloped past us one of the rascals stretched 
out & lean brown hand, caught up the 
gleaming coin which was lying in Ger's 
open palm, and swept away with it, vanish- 
ing in a whirlwind of fine sand. 

Everyone knows how fast Egyptian don- 
keys can go. To pursue them on foot was 
hopeless! Ger and I looked at each other 
blankly. ‘ Well, I'm not sorry the beastly 
thing has gone! " I cried. It has made us 
quarrel as we never did before. And after all, 
I suppose it did not really belong to either 
of us. We should have had to declare it, 
and hand it over to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, very likely." 

"Oh, I say!" exclaimed Ger, “I never 
thought of that! But, if so, and it is not 
ours, we аге responsible for it. We must 
rush off and get our donkeys and go after 
them.” 

We ran off like lightning to where our 
beasts were tethered, and though by this 
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Sere in the neatly kept grass-plot in 
front of many coastguard stations round 
our coast may be noticed a queer-looking 
erection, which, if in the neighbourhood of a 
mum would be at once taken for a sigual- 
post. 

Signal-post it certainly is. but a far more 
elaborate one than those used on the railway, 
with their stiff projecting arms, which only 
have two positions, “up” and “down,” 
signifying that the line is respectively 
“ blocked" or “clear” to the approaching 
irain. 

Ask one of the smart men in blue standing 
near on duty, and he will at once tell you 
that the signal-post is a semaphore,” by 
which he means that it is an instrument 
Which can be made to talk, by means of the 
semaphore alphabet, to ships far out at sea. 
If you are in luck, you may happen to pass 
by whilst a conversation is being held 
between ship and shore by means of this 
very instrument. 

You will then see two arms (not unlike the 
before-mentioned railway signal-post arms) 
wildly waving about in an apparently idiotic 
manner. Apparently idiotic to the merely 
ignorant bystander, but, to the initiated, 
speaking clear words and sentences rapidly 
and easily read. 

Now, it is this semaphore alphabet that 
I recommend all my readers to learn at once. 

„What use would that be? ” I think I hear 
some one вау; “we cannot all afford to put 
Up great signal-posts, and they would not be 
much use in our back gardens if we could." 

Certainly, I am not going to recommend 
such a useless proceeding, but to teach each 
reader to turn himself into & walking signal- 
Post, always handy, always available, with 
tbe signal-arms ready attached—i.e. his own 
two arms. In this way, with a little flag 
held in each hand to make things clenrer, 
hundreds and thousands of Messages are 
sent about the country every day. 

From coastguard station to coastguard 
Station; from coastguard to ship; from 
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time the thieves were out of sight, we 
followed their track in the sand at the top of 
our speed. It led us at first off to the right of 
Mariette’s house—a long, one-storeyed little 
villa with a verandah, which the famous old 
antiquary had built for himself out in the 
desert while he was engaged in excavating 
there. Then it suddenly ended in the pool 
of Abusir. 

“My word! This is checkmate! ” cried 
Ger in despair. 

“Not a bit of it! " I answered. It is quite 
shallow. Come along! Those fellows could 
have had no idea that we were on their 
track, for we were on foot when they saw us, 
and we did not attempt to give chase. Why 
should they double then? No doubt they 
have gone straight on, bound for Shober. 
ment probably. If so, we shall find their 
track on the opposite bank. 

So it turned out, and soon we caught sight 
of the rascals themselves. They had got 
off their donkeys and were talking excitedly 
together. *''Quarrelling over the spoil—as 
we did!" said Ger, with a curious smile. 
Though I was hardly in the mood for moral- 
ising, in spite of myself it flashed across my 
mind what a wonderful power of causing 
disputes gold seemed to have! 

As our enemies had no weapons and were 
now on foot, though they were three to two, 
Ger chivalrously insisted upon our dis- 
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THE SEMAPHORE. 
By WEBSTER W. WHISTLER, IST V.B.E.R. 


ship to shore ; from fort to fort ; from camp to 
barrack ; from ship to ship at sen. — in a word, 
wherever sailors or soldiers of the King are, 
there will be seen men, in His Majesty's 
uniform, little flags in hand, talking with 
others a mile or so off, sen ding and receiving 
messages of all sorts. 

The great advantages of the semaphore 
over the Morse Code sign alling—concerning 
which I recently gave an article in this 
paper—are its greater speed, and, to most 
people, greater ease in learning. Its dis- 
advantages are its comparative uselessness 
for long distances and its only being usable 
in the one way, and not applicable to other 
forms of signalling, such as lamp, heliograph, 
and telegraph. 

Still, for its own special use, it stands 
alone as the quickest and most effective 
method known. 

All sorts and conditions of people get 
fascinated by this little art, and find it useful. 
I have known schoolboys use it in many 
ways, amongst others to report progress of a 
cricket match, across intervening fields, to 
their comrades at the school. In that same 
school, I remember, also, many of the boys 
were well up in this useful art, and were 
constantly “talking to each other with their 
arms.“ 

In numberless cases a knowledge of the 
semaphore is useful, and if only more 
people would take the small amount of 
trouble which is necessary for its learning, 
its utility in daily life would be without limit. 

In the case of neighbours, living some 
mile or во apart, but within sight of one 
another's houses or gardens, much time and 
trouble may be saved in the matter of getting 
messages from one to the other, the most 
varied news being safely sent and received, 
without the necessity of trusting it to a third 
person. 

So bighly do the War Office authorities 
think of the utility of the semaphore, that 
not only do all signallers have to make 
themselves efficient in it, as well as the 
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mounting and laying aside our pickaxes. 
But I have never seen a fellow who can box 
like Ger! While I collared the chap who 
had the coin and got it back, Ger accounted 
for the other two, sending them away howl- 
ing at the top of their shrill voices! 

When I examined our coin, I saw that the 
wretched donkey-boys had been rubbing it 
clean! I looked at it for a moment in blank 
amazement. Then I burst into a peal of un- 
controllable laughter. “Isay! Ican read 
the whole inscription now," I cried. 

“Can you?" said Ger. “Then you may 
keep the thing, if the Egyptian Government 
allows you to. I don't want it. Besides, 
you were the one to find it. I have been a 
perfect brute! " 

„No,“ I answered; “I won't keep it. It 
belongs to you. Perhaps you will recognise 
it now it is clean. And 1 held it out to him. 
Our ancient coin was nothing more nor less 
than & flimsy brass button from Ger's old 
mining trousers, which he had probably 
dropped and stepped on, thus making it 
flat and partly obliterating the name of 
the tailors stamped on it—SMITH AND 
SON! 

Ger's laughter when he saw it was even 
more Homeric than mine had been! But he 
did not throw the thing away. He said he 
meant to keep it as a charm to cure gold- 
fever ! 


Morse Code, but we are also in daily expecta- 
tion of an order being issued that all com- 
batant officers of the Regulars and auxiliary 
forces shall have a working knowledge of it, 
even though they are not employed as actual 
signalling officers. 

But the art itself is so amusing, as well 
as useful, that when once begun it is hard to 
Jay aside without deeper study of it. Some 
time ago, when my battalion was in camp at 
Aldershot, our Adjutant (himself an enthu- 
siastic signaller) and I were having a quiet 
practice in the officers! lines; two other 
officers strolled up, and began by chaffing us 
as ''flag-waggers," but soon began to ask 
questions, then to get interested, then to 
request permission to "have a try," and 
eventually got “bitten” with the work; 
indeed, one of them, for the remainder of 
camp, was constantly observed when off 
duty to have a pair of semaphore flags 
tucked under his arm, or flourishing in the 
air to an imaginary companion. 

Let me now try and put my readers 
into the way о! learning it for themselves. 

At the first glance, like the Morse alphabet, 
the semaphore signs look & mere jumble, 
without method or order; but this is far 
from being the case, as will soon be seen. 

So simple is the arrangement that I have 
known а beginner come to my class with а 
long face and heavy heart, declaring he “ was 
sure he would never learn it," and in an 
hour's time, to his own great delight and 
astonishment, find himself able to go straight 
through the alphabet without help. By 
personal explanation I would undertake, in 
half an hour, to make clear to the dullest 
mind the system on which it is based; 
failing this, however, I have asked the 
Editor to insert the accompanying diagrams, 
which I hope will make things plain. 

A word as to the said diagrams. The 
letters в and т, signify that the little flags 
are held by the right or left hand, as the 
саве may be—a most important, if not all- 
important, part of the subject; in the single 
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case of the letter p it is immaterial which 
hand is used. 

Referring, then, to the diagram, my 
renders will see that the letter 4 is formed 
by the right hand and arm held stiffly out 
at an angle of forty-five degrees (or half а 
right-angle) on the right side of the body. 

B is formed by the same arm raised toa 
right-angle. 

c by shifting another half right-angle 
up higher. 

p by the right or left hand held straight 
over the head. 

E by the left hand making the corre. 
sponding angle on the left side to c on the 
right. | 

Е and о corresponding on the left to B 
and a on the right. 

Now you see you have described a circle, 
right round your head as a centre, like 
spokes of a wheel round the hub, each 
spoke being a half right-angle from its 
neighbour. 


A B С 
d * 
L 
М [8 
RA RA RA R 
H і К 
4 
L L 
Jo Jo R 82 
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letters, T and v, which are formed with the 
right hand again raised, this time to c, and 
the left upright for T and the “ upward 
slope angle on the left side for v. All this 
may seem confusing to read, but the idea is 
simple enough, апа by reference to the 
diagrams will be at once and easily 
grasped; without the latter, or personal 
instruction, I admit it sounds puzzling 
enough. 

There is not very much to lay hold of, so 
to speak, in the formation of the last five 
letters of the alphabet, and also the letter 3; 
the only guide being that they are formed 
chiefly on the left side of the body. 

J has the right hand upright, the left at 
right-angles on the left side. v is the same 
with the right, but the left lowered to the 
“ slope down "angle. w has the left at right- 


angles and the right brought across to the 
“slope up " angle— i.e. the opposite of o, in 
the third circle. 
Y of Q. 


X is the exact opposite 


of 1. z has the left at right-angles 


oa L 


D E F G 
D TY 
L 
L4 "IR 
RA R ў, М? 
м М О 
< 9 V —R 
R R L 
vL y. L 


x Numerical Sign. 
And Alphabetical Sgn. 


The only thing to be careful of is to make 
sure of the angles being clearly defined, as a 
slanting в looks like an a, and а ө held too 
high might be taken for an F. 

This “ circle ” idea runs right through the 
alphabet, except for J and the last five letters. 

From н to N we have the second circle. 
Put your right hand at л and keep it there; 
then put your left hand across the body at 
right-angles—that is the letter B. 

Then, with the right hand at a, the left 
hand goes round the circle, making 1, k. L, M, 
x, in the same way as C, D, E, F, G were 
formed before, with the difference that the 
right hand is kept at a and the rest formed 
with the lert. 

3, for some reason, probably its infrequent 
use, is left out of this circle. and formed in a 
way I will mention directly. 

The third circle, o to s, is formed in 
exactly the ваше way, but with the right 
hand stationary аї в instead of 4; for the 
letter o, the left hand being brought across 
to what we may call the “slope upward 
angle; and во on. 

The fourth circle on!y consists of two 


Annul Pep ear 


(also fetter R.) 


and the right brought across to the “ slope 
down ” angle. 

Now, the only ones difficult to learn ty 
heart are these last six, simply because there 
is no particular guide to go by. 

Luckily they are six of the least used 
letters of all; still, they must be got perfectly 
by heart, else, when they do occur, confusion 
will result. 

I had better remark here that the numeral 
signs have lately been altered to the much 
simpler form of = 1. 522, c=3, and во on; 
the old style having to be learned separately. 
(The War Office has intervals of sense, 
in spite of all the Press has to say to the 
contrary.) 

When once the alphabet has been grasped, 
talking may at once be indulged in, though 
it will be very slow at first, by reason of the 
“talker” forgetting his letters and the 
“ reader ” failing to follow. 

The talker first gives the letter J, which is 
the alphabetical sign, indicating his desire to 
begin. ; 

The reader answers with 3, to show he is 
ready. 


— 


If numbers are to be sent, the sender gives 
the numerical sign, which looks like ат, 
but isn't, because it is on the other side of 
the body, with the riglit hand upright and 
the left at the upward slope." Having given 
this sign, the letters signify numbers. For 
instance, a, B, C, D= 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The letters are formed one after the other, 
without pause between, except in £he case of 
a double letter, as the two t's in * battle,” 
when the arms are lowered for an instant 
and then raised again to the same letter. 
At the end of & word the sender brings his 
arms down, crossed in front of him. If no sign 
is given by thereader, he proceeds at once to 
the next word. If, however, the reader has 
failed to read the word, he gives the letter & 
(=repeat), and the sender gives the word 
again. 

Should the sender make a mistake in a 
word, or for any reason wish to alter what 
he has said, he gives the annul” (see 
diagram) and starts aguin from the last word 
he has sent correctly. 

It is really wonderful what speed a good 
semaphore signaller can attain, and also 
how quickly really respectable rates of “ flag 
talking " can be managed by steady practice. 
One hint is a useful one for beginners, and 
that is to try to read from another's signal. 
ling at the same time as he learns to signal 
himself. 

That is to say, do not first learn entirely 
by signalling yourself and then begin to 
learn to read ; but do first а little of one and 
then of the other. 

Otherwise it is most confusing, as & man 
facing you has his right hand on the 
opposite side of the body to yours, which 
seems to make all the letters the wrong way 
about ; and if you ave only accustomed to one 
way, the first sight of the other ie very 
puzzling. I always make the members of 
my class take turns— say of ten minutes at 
each, first signal, then read, or vice cersd— 
for the reason given above. As in the case 
of all signalling, a little patience and study 
is necessary at first, but in this case the 
method is so soon learned that the beginner 
must be lazy or dull indeed who cannot learn 
it without giving up in despair. Any lad 
can draw out a rough set of diagrams for 
himself, if it is only an upright line with 
two others projecting from it at the proper 
angles. : 

And surely any boy at school, or who has 
brothers and sisters, can find some one to 


take an interest in it with him, and learn it 


together, if only for the fun of being able to 
"talk secrets," and that at any reasonable 
distance apart. А 

For those who wish to do the thing 
thoroughly, I should advise their getting 8 
beautiful sheet of figures, from photographs, 
issued by Messrs. Gale & Polden, army 
stationers, Aldershot, giving every alphabet- 
ical and other sign in a separate picture. 
This can be had, I think, for threepence or 
fourpence. 

The regulation flags are half blue and 
half white, diagonally divided, and should be 
made of some light, flexible material—the 
staff 2 ft. long and the flag itself 16 1n. 
square. 

However, as I said enrlier, any small flag 
will do, so long as the staff is not too long 
I strongly recommend the flags being Use 
as the signs are so much plainer and more 
easily read, though of course at ghort 
distances the arms alone can be used, one 
method being to take the coat off, when the 
white shirt-sleeves are very conspicuous 
against the darker clothing generally use 
for the rest of the body. 

In conclusion, may I express the ор" 
that my readers will find, as much interes 


and pleasure in the learning and using of the 
semaphore as I have myself? 
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AND LIFE-SAVING. 


By WinLiaM Henry (Hon. Sec. Life-Saving Society). 


PART II —SPEED SWIMMING, DIVING, AND FLOATING. 


FTER becoming acquainted with the prin- 

ciples of swimming, as detailed in my 

first article, bovs can turn their attention to 

the more speedy methods of progression, 

such as the overarm, trudgen, or what is 
termed the crawl strokes. 

Of late vears these have been brought to 
the front by expert bov 3wimmers, who have 
eclipsed all previous records of their day and 
yet whose times are each year being im- 
proved upon, mostly by boya. 

Earlv in the eighties there came a youth 
from Stalybridge, now famous the world over 
as Joseph Nuthall. He beat the then exist- 
ing record for a hundred yards and won the 
championship of England for three years, 
the last time in 1 min. 6 sec.; hut since 
then J. H. Tyers and J. H. Derbyshire, 
both young Enulishmen, have done faster 
time, the latter reducing it to 60 sec.: 
while R. Cavill, of Australia, a youth barely 
yet out of his teens, swam the same distance 
in 582 «ec, in London a couple of years ago. 
News has also just reachel me that Wick- 
ham, a South Sea Islander boy, has recently 
nearly equaHed this record in Australia. 
All this goes to prove that the time to learn 
to swim and to acquire speed and stamina 
is when a boy. 

We have heard much of late about the 
deterioration of the English race; but if 

arents insisted that bows and girls should 
carn to swim at school, and saw to it thit 
the masters pr. vided the instruction, we 
should soon find out that swimming exer- 
cises help these children’s well-being, not onl 
in muscular development but also in strengt 
of lung capacity and depth of chest. | 

In my opinion, swimming is of far higher 
consequence and of more general utility than 
any other kind of manual exercises, gym- 
nastics, or sport. [t atfects the system more 
powertully than these, even in the very 
points wherein their excellence consists, and 
is applicable in a thousand circumstances 
where they are not. 

Another advantage swimming possesses 
over all other exercises is its cheapness; a 
Swimmer has no occasion to bother about 
appliances ; Sixpence ога shilling invested in 
a pair of bathing-cdrawers or a costume will 
last him all the season, and if he will make 
use of these regularly he will have an exer- 
eise which will affect his system better than 
the more costly methods generally adopted. 

"wimming is also a most suitable exercise 
for boys and girls who have to attend schools 
Which are situated in big cities, where playing- 
fields are scarce or require long journeys, 
With expense in time and money to get at 
them, whereas publie baths are to be tound 
in all neighbourhoods and easily got at, 
therefore the exercise can be more frequently 
indulged in to the greater advantage of the 
Individual, 

Take, for instance, my own case. When 
at school I had the good fortune to be at 
one which was situated in the country, and, 
having completed the education thought 
necessary for me, I returned to London and 
was entered in a iirm to learn a business, 
Which F had to attend from 8 А.М. to 7 P.M. 
five days a week, and 8 A.M. to 4 P.M. on 
Saturdays. When I finished work it was too 
late to go in search of playing-fields ; and 
feeling that I wanted some enjoyable exer- 
cise I regularly viited the baths which were 
close at hand, at which I passed many en- 
Joyable hours. These hours were enjoyable 
because I got to know many nice fellows, 
who have been my friends ever since, and 
Who still retain their enthusiasm for swim- 


ming, as all of us, through constant practice, 
improved in ability and pace in the water. 

We were a jolly lot of boys, full of spirits 
and fun, as nearly all boys are when they 
get together, especially when free from the 
overseer at business or the master at school. 
We were jolly because we were free, and 
herein lies another advantage in favour of 
the art of swimming over gymnastics and 
drill. For the latter most of the exercises 
are set ; one has to be one of a squad and do 
what is abruptly ordered by the instructor ; 
there is no such freedom in the ** developer“ 
as there is to be found in swimming. It is 
true you are taucht discipline and are 
trained according to rule, which 1з all very 
well. I like discipline, but too much o. it is 
apt to get on one’s nerves ; therefore swim 
ming, like the Waverley pen, comes as a 
boon and a blessing to men. It invigorates 
and strengthens the system for that disci- 
pline which we all have to observe if we wish 
to be successful at school or business and 
become good citizens. Boys and girls all the 
world over should therefore make every 
possible effort to obtain instruction in the 
art. It will prove highly beneficial to them 
in after-vears ; it will also be an unfailing 
source of pleasure, and, as I am always 
pointing out to parents, may be the means 
ofsaving their own life or that of others 
near or dear to them. 

Let me now suj pose that vou have become 
already acquainted with the rudiments of 
the art, and can swim on vour breast and 
back. The old side-stroke i3 not used now- 
adays, and that you need not trouble to 
learn, your attention cing devoted to the 
cultivation of the overarm and the trudgen 
strokes. The latter is named after a 
swimmer called Trudgen, who first used it in 
this country, but it is really а moditication 
of a stroke used by Indians and the natives 
of surf-beaten coasts. Since Trudgen brought 
it into prominence here, many alterations 
have been made in the style, and now it 
might be more aptly described as the double 
overarm. Then, also, there is the crawl 
stroke. This is a wonderfully fast method 
of progression, and will in all probability be 
very largely imitated in the near future, par- 
ticularly for short distances. 

The orerarm stroke requires a. good deal 
of practice, and one really wants an expert 
to be watching while the movements аге 
made. Those boys who cannot obtain that 
advantage should attend some of the big 
club entertainments, when championships or 
some other special races are to be decided, 
and carefully note the methods of progres 
sion used by the best competitors. This 
will give them excellent ideas of stvle, far 
more excellent than can be conveved by 
written or printed matter, for the peenliar 
technicalities of the style do not lend them- 
selves to easy description. 

One of the most important factors is the 
leg kick, of which the special feature is a 
peculiar screw-like movement. In order to 
best understand it, one should imagine the 
legs close together as on the completion of 
a dive, with the body turned on the side, 
either on the right or the left. Most 
swimmers turn on their right side. The legs 
are opened and brought together again, the 
left, or upper leg, being kicked a little for- 
ward, the knee slightly bent, and the foot 
kept in its ordinary position, not ailowed to 
hang free. The right or lower leg is then 
bent double until the foot comes close to the 
thigh, the foot then awinging as on a hinge. 


The left foot is now sent a little forward 
and then the whole leg straightened with а 
strong swish, the right leg at the same 
moment being kicked towards it. A big 
swirl is thus caused, and effective propelling 
power is obtained. Both feet should be kept 
near the surface during the stroke. but at the 
end of it the right foot is slightly lowered to 
come under the left. 

Аз regards the arms, the lower one should 
be pulled downwards towards the hips in a 
line perpendicular to the surface, the fingers 
being kept closed and the hand flat. When 
this stroke is finished the other hand should 
be turned quickly, palm upwards, so that in 
conjunction with the lower part of the arm 
it cuts the water sideways. At this time the 
arm should be almost bent double. Then, 
as the arm is shot forward, the hand is slowly 
turned to palm downwards, and when in 
front of the head it is ready for the next 
stroke. The pull should be made quickly 
through the water, and the recovery should 
also be smart. When the down stroke of 
the under arin 1з completed that of the upper 
arm i3 started. The upper arm is bent a 
little so as to clear the chest, and the pull is 
taken with the arm slightly bent as it enters 
the water. It is then swept back close to 
the body and straightened as it leaves the 
water near the position of the hips. ‘The 
pull should not be too long, and the chief 
power of it should be applied when it is in. 
line with the shoulder, 

The legs should begin to open when the 
upper arm is opposite the shoulder ; be ready 
for the kick when it ieaves the water. The 
kick should be made and the legs closed 
ere the upper arm is ready for the next 
pu. 

It is noticeable that in but few instances 
have fast overarm men been good breast. 
stroke swimmers, In many cases this is due 
to constant practice on the side and early 
discarding the breast stroke in favour of 
speed swimming. Vet breast swimming is a 
most delightful form of the art, as any sea 
au immer will tell vou. The great difference 
between breast and overarm swimming is the 
leg kick. In the former the legs go to the 
side, in the other the top leg goes to the front, 
the lower leg to the rear, and the body must 
be kept on its zide so as to avoid rolling as 
the upper arm is brought forward. 

When Trudgen first introduced his stroke 
he had a peculiar style. He brought hi3 
arms round with a «wing and lifted his body 
above the surface of the water at each stroke. 
There was a considerable swirl of water, and 
he made rapid progress, but his style was 
very tiring. Of course he soon had imitators, 
and these improved upon his ideas ; but it 
was not until water-polo became popular that 
the stroke was generally practised. Experi- 
enced speed awimmers soon hit upon the 
proper modifications, and found that a 
double overarm stroke waa better, for the 
head and chest were more nearly on a level 
with the surface of the water, and ** way ” 
was not lost by litting the upper part ot the 
body clear of the water. The leg kick is 
now the same as that of the ordinary over- 
arm, the kick being taken as the body is on 
ita side. Аз the legs are being recovered one 
arm is making a stroke and the other is being 
brought out to position for the next. As 
this i» done the body rolls over on to the 
breast, and as the next stroke is commenced 
it is turned a little to the opposite aide. 

In water we encounter a medium leas dense 
than the earth, and considerably more dense 
than the air, As this element, in virtue of its 
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fluidity, yields readily to pressure, it follows 
that a certain relation exists between it and 
the shape, size, and weight of the thing pro- 
gressing along or through it. A dexterous 
tilting or twisting of the limbs is necessary 
in order to obtain the maximum of resistance 
in the one direction and the minimum of 
displacement in the other. 

To obtain the degree of resistance and 
non-resistance necessary for progression in 
water, all sorts of expedients have been de- 
vised so as alternately to increase and 
diminish the extent of surface presented to 
the water, and so obtain greater propelling 
power. The characteristic movement, how- 
ever, and that adopted by the greater 
number, consists of opening and lashing the 
feet and legs together, in some instances with 
great power. 

To be а good swimmer, one must rely 
chiefly upon the action of the legs, which 
should be made to diverge widely when they 
are extended or pushed away from the body ; 
but this extension should be made with as 
much force as possible, and so create the 
necessary resistance in the outward direc- 
tion. When fully extended, and the feet are 
widely apart, they include within them а 
flud wedge, the apex of which is directed 
forwards, and if the force used in directing 
them outwards is continued when they are 
converged upon each other in line with the 
body, they will force the body away from 
the wedge, and so contribute to its propul- 
sion. By this means the legs during exten- 
sion and closure are made to give what may 
be regarded as a double stroke— viz. an out- 
ward and inward one. 

When this double movement has been 
made, between which there should be no 
pause, the legs are flexed or drawn towards 
the body for the next stroke. As the speed 
attained by man in the water greatly depends 
upon the movement of his legs and the con- 
sequent power of his stroke, greater atten- 
tion should be paid to the movement than 
is generally the case. ( 

Slow movements and awkward actions of 
the arms and legs are the characteristic 
features of a poor swimmer, due chiefly to 
the fact that few know a good stroke when 
they see one performed ; also that boys are 
seldom taught the movements which help 
towards progression. "They are told to kick 
out, but how that kick should be made so 
as to give the greatest resistance and reduce 
the amount of friction in the forward direc- 
tion is seldom if ever explained, but left to 
chance. 

A couple of seasons ago the young Austra- 
lian previously referred to introduced to 
English swimmers what is now known as 
the craw stroke, so called because the 
swimmer using it looks like a crab crawling 
over the surface of the water. The swimmers 
face is almost totally immersed, thus keeping 
his body flat on the water, while his arms are 
used as in the double overarm stroke, but at 
a much more speedy rate, due to the rapid 
action of the legs, which are kicked down 
from the knee to the toe on to the surface 
by the feet being alternately raised out of 
the water. The body in this style of swim- 
ming is not turned from side to side as in 
the double overarm, and it will be observed, 
also, that the legs are used differently ; the 
wedge of water between them is almost en- 
tirelv absent; yet this swimmer was able to 
make the fastest time known for the dis- 
tance, 

This great speed was, however, due to the 
quick movement of all the limbs working to 
reduce friction to forward motion by the 
body being raised well above the surface of 
the water through the effective strokes being 
quickly and powerfully made. This method, 
however, owing to the quick action of all 
the limbs and the inability of getting a 
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regular exchange of air in the lungs, is ex- 
tremely tiring, consequently it can only be 
adopted for short distances. 

Having practised the various styles of 
speed swimming, I should recommend those 
desirous of furthering their knowledge of the 
art then to make a study of floating and 
diving, both of which are useful accomplish- 
ments, more especially the former, as ability 
to float gives one almost absolute self-con- 
fidence in cases of emergency, such as an 
attack of cramp. Very often long and 
tedious practice is necessary before one 
learns to float. Those writers who say that 
it is easy to float, and give you set rules, 
certainly cannot have had any experience of 
floating or even understand the principles 
which underlie it. It is easier to float in salt 
than in fresh water, and it is possible to 
learn to float before being able to swim, but 
in the majority of cases careful and diligent 
study is necessary before perfection is arrived 
at. Only those who are able to float can 
appreciate the delight which a novice experi- 
ences when, after long practice, attended by 
repeated failures, he realises that he is 
actually floating. 

Floating is really the science of balancing 
the body in or on the water. If when 
the limbs are in one position the body sinks, 
then new positions must be tried, and the 
effect of every one carefully noted. The 
respiratory organs are at fault if the body 
sinks wholly to the bottom ; if the legs sink, 
then the arms have not been extended suffi- 
ciently; if the body rolls over, then too 
much weight has becn diverted to one side; 
or if the body sinks in the centre, then it has 
not been straightened out properly. 

It has been noticed that the person whose 
body is long and legs short in proportion 
usually learns to float more quickly than а 
person with short body and long legs —that 
is, of course, providing the inflation of the 
chest be good. It frequently happens, es- 
pecially in fresh-water cases, that the chest 
capacity is not sufficient to counteract the 
specific gravity of the body, and though the 
body would to all intents and purposes float, 
the head would have to be so far craned back 
as to keep the mouth under water, with the 
result that the swimmer would have to 
abandon the attempt. 

One of the great things necessary is self- 
confidence. Do not be afraid even if you 
do go under water for а second ; if you have 
the correct balance vour mouth and nose 
will speedily rise to the surface again. 

When commencing to learn, the beginner 
should stand upright on the bottom of the 
bath, close his mouth, stretch the arms out 
above the head, and then slowly slip back- 
ward until the shoulders are under water, the 
legs at the same time being kept close 
together, but not rigid ; thearms must beat full 
stretch at each side of the head, in a straight 
line with the body and legs. The lungs should 
then be filled, a slight push made from the 
bottom, very slowly and without jerk. The 
legs will gradually come up to the top, but 
if it be found that the body is not balancing 
properly they should be widened out. The 
head should be kept well back, and there 
should be no looking at the legs to see 
how they are going on. 

As cach expiration is made the body will 
sink slightly, but the next inspiration will 
bring it up to its normal level. If after a 
course of practice the legs still have the 
tendency to sink, the arms should be 
stretched well above the head in line with 
the body, thumbs touching, hands open and 
turned palms upmost. А slight lifting of 
the arms may also overcome the difficulty, 
but, failing that, the rail of the bath may 
prove of assistance. The feet should be 
placed behind the rail, thus keeping them on 
the surface, and then experiments may be 


made. 
tion of the chest, place the head and arms 
farther back, straighten the legs and arms, 
and bend forward slightly, but in no case 
hollow the back. By this means you may 
ascertain your true balance. If there be 
no rail or similar assistance, then get a 
friend to place his hand under your feet 
while you try to find the position which suits 
you. 

Always remember that the pose which just 
suits another person may nof suit you. The 
ordinary swimming text-books tell you that 
if a person merely lie out on the surface of 
the water with legs and arms extended he 
is bound to float. This is the most mislead- 
ing rubbish ever written, and has doubtless 
been the means of disheartening many who 
would otherwise have learned to float. 
Floating is a valuable accomplishment to 


any swimmer; it is not a mere throwing of 


the body backwards on to the surface of the 
water. 

Unless you learn to float you cannot learn 
the majority of the scientific feats which are 
possible in the water. With these scientific 
feats I shall not attempt to deal in these 
articles, which are purely for tbe beginner 
or one desirous of perfecting his knowledge 
of swimming and life-saving. I may, how- 
ever, by the courtesy of your Editor, be 
allowed to give some lessons in the higher 
branches of the art. But in these elemen- 
tary lessons one must not overlook diving, 
& branch of the art which was utterly 
neglected in this country until the Life- 
Saving Society instituted a national com- 
petition. In 1897 a team of Swedish 
amateurs visited England at the invitation 
of this same Society, and gave a display at 
its Diamond Jubilce Gala, whereat there 
were present their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales. Since then 
diving has been taken up with enthusiasm, 
and the English boys and girls of to-day are 
fast approaching those of Sweden in style 
and ability. 

Some really remarkable things are done 
by the Swedish boys and girls, with whom 
diving із a special hobby. I have seen them 
dive from great heights with grace and 
abilitv, perform wondrous somersaults in the 
air, шаКе clever head spring and backward 
dives, and appear as unconcerned at going off 
from a thirty -foot board as many an ordinary 
boy would do from the side of a bath. One 
of the best ways of learning to dive 18 to 
stand on the edge of the bath, with the legs 
close together, and then stoop down with 
the arms stretched out in front of the head, 
which should be sunk between them, not 
over or under them, and the body then 
allowed to gradually tumble over. As the 
hands enter the water they should be turned 
slightly upwards; this will bring the body 
quickly to the surface after immersion. Boys 
should not at first practise deep diving, 
neither should they practise with eyes closed 
under water. As the diver enters the water 
the eyes close with a blink, but are quic kly 
opened, and objecta can be seen more or less 
distinctly according to the density and colour 
of the water. As I have said in my previous 
article, do not concentrate your attention on 
your eyes; rather concentrate it on your 
dive. 

After the learner has taken a few header 
he should attempt to enter the water pro 
pur The legs should be placed togethen 

ees touching, the body kept erect, then à 
few short inspirations should be taken an 
the lungs cleared and inflated. The ae 
should be swung to the front and а sprite 
made from the side. As the feet leave шу 
base they are thrown up above the level ү 
the head, the body is straightened, and : T 
head placed between the arms, which i 
kept at full stretch beyend the head, Wit 


Pay particular attention to the infla- 


" touchi 
. mediately the diver enters the water the 
. hands should be turned up so as to bring 


the hands palm downwards and the thumbs 
, so as to act as а cutwater. Im- 


the body to the surface. 


In high diving very great care should be 


.. exercised, especially if the water be shallow. 


. A leap is made into mid-air, the body 
`` straightened almost to the horizontal, the 
. arms and head then declined towards the 


water, and the legs brought up. This causes 
the body to shoot towards the water at а 
proper angle. Another form of diving is 
what is known as plunging. As soon as the 
lungs are well cleared a spring forward is 
made and a deep inspiration taken. As the 
feet leave the diving base the hands are 


' thrown above the head in line with the body, 


which in the spring forward should be 


^ directed so as to enter the water some ten 


es 


or twelve feet from the starting-point. At 
no time should the body be more than two 
feet or two feet six inches below the surface 
of the water, but the actual angle at which 
to enter the water can only come by prac- 
tice. Anyhow, do not fall flat, or else you 
will remember it. When the body has 
entered the water the hands should be kept 
flat and the legs perfectly straight. You 
will then skim along the surface for a con- 
siderable distance. As soon as the head is 
raised for a breath the plunge ends. . 

My ‘next articles will be devoted to the 
consideration of the principles of life-saving 
work, releasing of one’s self from the clutch 
of the drowning, the best methods of resus- 
citation of the apparently drowned, and 
some remarkable life-saving deeds by boys 
who have been instructed in their respective 
schools in the correct methods, which any 
boy can obtain from the Life-Saving Society. 

(To be contínued.) 
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SOME.HARROW LEGENDS AND 
SONGS. 


IL—A GREAT VICTORY, 
(Crickeling Song.) 


OME listen to me, while I tell ‘you a tale 
Of a fleld that was covered with glory; 
Stout willow, swift leather, neat catch, flying 
bail— 
All these are the theme of my story. 


| Chorus. 

Then cheer for our captain, Hurrah 1 And cheer for 
our men one and all! 

Three cheers for our heroes, Hurrah ! 
bat апа of ball. 

One batted with strength, one kept a good length, 
and one made & nimble catch, 

But each one there bore his manly share in helping 
to win the match. 


The toss we had lost, and our rivals went in, 
And we feared, for their batting was famous ; 
But our nerves we steeled as we went on the fleld, 
Determined the foe should not shame us. 
Chorus. 


Our heroes of 


Our spirits went up as their wickets came down, 
With keen eyes and quick pulses we watched 
them ; 
They had lost two men when the score was at ten: 
Five for fifty! How quick we despatched them ! 
Chorus. 


Old Phoebus looked on with the brightest of smiles, 
But his ardour was rather oppreasive ; 
We wearied, alus! and we let the ball pass, 
And the flow of their runs was excessive. 
Chorus. 


But head worked with hand, and we conquered tha 
stand ; 
Slow leg-breaks and smart catches dismayed it; 
A single run more would have made them twelve 
score, 
But the tenth wicket fell ere they made it ! 
Chorus. 
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And then came our turn, and we punished with 
glee 
Bowlers slow, bowlers fast, bowlcra shifty ; 
Three fell, and no more, for ten dozen and four, 
And eight for two hundred aud fifty! 
Chorus. 


And still the runs came, and again and still more, 
Till our sounding applause shook the heaven ; 
And our oonfidence rose as we led at the close 
By a hundred and thirty and seven. 
Chorus. 


Our rivals returned, and with vengeance they burned, 
But our lead they could barely recover. 
“Four to win !" and we won, when we'd scarcely 
begun, 
The first ball of the very first over ! 
Chorus. 


We won; but next yeor we shall meet them again, 
All aglow with fresh hope and new ardour. 
Be wise and beware! Though the outlook be fair, 
The struggle next yeur will be harder. 
Chorus. 


So ometimes in life when you triumph with ease, 
Let not Pride trip you up or unnerve you ! 
Trust never to Luck: Perseverance and Pluck, 
These alone from defeat can preserve you. 
Chorus. 
C. Du PONTET. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR NAMES, AND HOW WE GOT 
THEM. 


Тнк Rev. Dr. Barber, F.S.A., in the second edition of 
his“ British Family Names: Their Origin aud Mean- 
ing,” issued by Elliot Stock, discusses the question of 
the date when surnames were first used in this 
country. They began to be adupted, it seems, about 
A.D. 1000. The practice commenced in Normandy, 
aud gradually extended itself to this country, but the 
use of surnames was occasionally hereditary before the 
Conquest. As is well known, many family names are 
peculiar to certain localities, In 
East Anglia, for instance, a large 
proportion are monosyllabic and 
are of Dutch and Flemish origin. 
When Christianity spread among 
the Northern nations in the 
eleventh ceutury, a baptismal 
name, Dr. Barber explains, fol- 
lowed as a matter of course. John, 
Peter, and Paul were great favour- 
йез, and those во named trans- 
mitted the Christian name to their 
descendants, who became known 
as Janson, Peterson, Patterson, 
Polson, etc. In some instances the 
Christian name is a contraction of 
the Latin form in use in early 
English times. Dr. Barber also 
recalls the fact that we are in- 
debted to the parish beadle and the 
workhouse officials for many 
extraordinary names, "There was 
а custom of naming foundling 
children after the parishes in 
which they were picked up. Iu 
the Temple district alone between 
1728 and 1765 по fewer than 
104 foundlings were surnamed 
Temple or Templer. A child that 
was found with a penny in his 
hand was. named Henry Penny. 


+ 


THE EASY YOKE. 


IT is better to obey Ohrist's 
commandments than to set our- 
selves against them. For if we 
will take His will for our Јам, апі 
meckly assume the yoke of loyul 
and loving obedience to Him, the 
door into an earthly Paradise is 
thrown open to us. His yoke is 
easy, not becuuse its prescriptions 
and provisions lower the standard 
of righteousness and morality, but 
because love becomes the motive; 
&ud it is always blessed to do that 
which the beloved desires. When 
“Т will" and “І ought” cover 
rexactly the same ground, then 
‘there is no kind of pressure from 
tthe yoke, Christ's yoke is easy 
because, too, He gives the power 
to obey His commandments, His 
burden із such a burden (as I 
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think one of the old Fathers pnts it) as gails are to a 
ship or wings toa bird. They add to the weight, but 
they carry that which carries them. REV. Dn. 


MACLAREN, 


A '"BIRKENI!EAD" VETERAN. 


AS our older readers, at least, must know—for we 
have more than once illustrated the sad event—one of 
the most appalling disasters that ever befel the British 
nation was that of the wreck of the Birkenhead in 
1852— when about 500 officers and men went down ou 
the sinking ship standing as calmly ae if on the parade- 
ground, whilst the women and children were beinc 
saved. Well might all rulers of nations have followed 
the example of the then King of Prussia, who had the 
fact of this discipline and duty read at the head of 
every regiment in his kingdom. How can we sufficiently 
revere the inemory of such true bravery ? Well might 
Englishmen be proud of their country. It is such 
deeds as these that have made England what she is 
to-day—the envy of the civilised nations of the world. 
But whilst holding sacred the memory of those who 
died so nobly doing their duty, we cannot help but 
ndmire and respect one who was more fortunate, and 
who did his duty equally to tliose who are gone, but 
who on account of circumstances was the salvator of 
many others and of courae himself. Thomas Coffin, of 
Bristol, was coxswain of the first cutter of the 
unfortunate ship, and the man at the wheel nt the 
time she struck the rock. At the court-martial he wag 
asked if the court could do anything for him, to which 
he replied, * Nothing, thank you, but to allow me to 
stay in the dockyard at Portsmouth for a time,” which 
was readily granted him. He was born on board 
H.M.S. Pitt, lying in Portsmouth Harbour, his father 
being ship-keeper of her at the time, and one of Lord 
Nelson's men in the memorable battle of Trafalgar. 
Thomas Coffin (and three of his brothers) being 
desirous of maintaining the honour of the family, 
followed in his father's footsteps and jolned the Navy 
(he is the only survivor of the family of five sons and 
one daughter) He was a little sailor boy at Southsea 
at the time of her late Majesty's accession to the throne 
in 1837, His first active service was in 1839, as powder- 
monkey on board H.M.S. Asia on the coast of Syria. 
The other striking events of his life were the wreck of 
the Birkenhead, on February 26, 1862 (before men- 
tioned), the Crimean War in 1854 (where he was one of 
the Naval Brigade), and the China War of 1860 (е 
he received his only wound—viz. his upper lip cut 


through by a Chinaman's boat-hook whilst boarding a 
pee junk, being in charge of the cutter and gig of 

.M.S. Havoc). He left the service in 1871 as quarter- 
master. We give herewith his portrait from a recent 
photograph. 


NOTICE To CONTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's Own PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clea: ly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be gien. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care їз taken. The number of MSS, sent to 
the Office is so great tha! a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elapse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuso ipts to the Religious 
Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their diseretion, 
to publish such works separately, Republication by 
authors on their own account must alicaus be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS.; and whenever any special value is put upon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 
sending ín, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—Replies to correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion—the sending of stamped and addressed etivelopes 
notwithstanding, 

Replies on all questions of anu general interest are given 
in these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, “ В О.Р.” 
4 Bouverie Street, Е.С. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 
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VULCANITE CELLS LEAKING (Н. O. B., Bradford) — 
Either marine glue, Prout's elastic glue, cycle-tyve 
cement, or stiff solution of indiarubber in bi- 
sulphide of carbon, would probably answer your 
purpose. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY (E. Metcalfe).—Yes ; you can certainly 
use any make of plates or papers, provided, of course, 
that they are suitable for the work you want them 


for. That is, if you want to take views, etc., you 
niust use ordinary dry plates. Doubtless many of tlie 
makers would be greatly pleased that photography 
should be restricted entirely to their manufactures, 


Percy (Glos.),— Your bookseller has made a mistake. 
The * Boy's Own Reciter" is not out of print, but 
may be obtained in any quantity. Show him this. 


E. L. H.—We have alreadv in hand, and indeed in 
type, capital illustrated articles on both the subjects 
you inquire about. We are simpiy waiting for an 
opportunity to get them in. 


Ayxtous Boy.—l, You do not say how old you ате, 
but you seem to be too old to be apprenticed. If 
not, by all means go to sea, although you are not 
likely to find a good firm who will take you without 


a premium. 2. You may be all right if you keep 
steady. 


Н.Р» (Canada). —You may cease growing at any 


time. There is no scale of weights for unusual 
heights. 


А. F. &мїтн.—1. The pigeon's period of incubation is 
fitteen days. Those who say eighteen reckon from 
the time she begins to lay the first egg, not from the 
time she begins to sit. 2. There are so many and at 
such different prices. See the advertisements in 
“Exchange and Mart.” 


F. E. Pyk.- Use a little oil of vitriol well diluted, but 
mind your fingers. 


Н. B. M.—1. About ten shillings, but it depends on 
what things you have to buy. 2. Yes, a licence for 
all guns, air aud otherwise. 3. Probably giving too 
much hemp-see:, 


INQUIRER —Of no va'ue. It fs the sort of book you 
would fiud in the fourpenny box. 
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W. Н. WanuINGTON.— I. There are trade papers, such 


Various (V. P.).— 1. The best of food, Indian club 


GETTING TALLER AFTER F ( FTEKNTAR (Е. В.) Ton may, 


P. BgCKERSON.—W can offer no advice on the trade 
you should cheose. It must depend on c.reu:n- 
stances of which we have no knowledge. 


as “The Carpenter and Builder" and others, which 
you would perhaps see at the railway beokstali or 
public library. 2. * Manners of Good Soviety,” 
published by Warne & Co. 


BENT BILL IN PIGEON (F. S., Auckland).—Only by the 
operation of paring lower half. 


DESPONDENT.—Go boldly to your own doctor and ask 
him to advise you. The bath, fresh air, and phos- 
ferine would do much good, however. You will be 
ruined in body and mind if you do not desist. 


exercise, 2. No better exercise. 3. Developers 
mostly useless. 4, Not at present. We aim at 
making our boys all-round men and athletes. 


but you'll probably always be tiny. 


FEATHKR-EATING (G. P.). —See after the cleanness of 
your fowl run and house. It is a kind of skin 
disease. Give also clean wholesome food, and above 
all clean fresh water. When feathers are broken and 
bleeding pull the stump out with pincers and dress 
with carbolic ointment. Plenty of green food. 
Don't kuow the book you mean, 


FESTER IN THE Мостн (Kent).—Foul stomach. Do 
you take your tub ? 


CYCLING (Button).—No; but you mustn’t overdo ір, or 
it will interfere materially with the training. 


SHOWMAN.—The “Boy's Own Diorama,“ Artificial 
Fireworks,” “Sand Models," and“ Marionette Show” 
were in the nineteenth volume, and “ Shadowgraphs” 
in the twentieth, All are out of print with us, and 
can only be obcained second-hand. ^ 


W. Кїх#—“ A Bold Climber” was in the twenty? 
second volume, *'Mobsley's Mohicans” in the 
twentieth, “ Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch“ | 
in the third,“ Frank Hardinge iu the nineteenth, 
“Cruise of the Snowbird” in the third.“ Claudius 
Bombarnac " in the sixteench, “ Borton Boy's Adven- 
tures among Savages” in the third, and * Barb cane 
& Co.” in the twelfth. Coloured plates of * British 
Birds’ Eggs” were in the second, sixteenth, and 
eighteenth volumes, “British Moths” in the fifth 
and twentieth, * British Reptiles" in the third, 
“British Sea-chells“ iu the sixteenth, British 
Volunteers“ in the third,“ Flags of the World“ in 
the first, twenty-first, and twenty-second, and * Arms 
of the Scottish Clans " in the twenty-second. 


TWELVE-YkAn-OLD READER.—Thank you very much, 
but we have it. Н 

C. Кеххү.—Тгу Cassell's “ Popular Educator,” Ward 
& Lock's “Universal Instructor," Blackie's “Home 
Teacher," or something of that sort. 

- ¢ Y 1 


They are all 
specially written for private study. 
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A SEA FEUD: A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D 


CHAPTER XVII.—THE COUNTERSTROKE. 


„Inari. I hoist the boats on board, sir?” aft all the men who took no part in the first gathered and stood with a look of expectancy 


asked Fraser, when the wounded had attack.“ | on their faces in the dim light of a lantern in 
seen to. The whistle: of the boatswain’s mate rang the rigging. ‚а "T н 
“No, Fraser. Let them lie there. Send  shrilly along the deck; the men quickly Gaunt look own on the floor p- 
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turned countenances ior a few moments in 
silence. The gloom, the hush, the silent 
figure of their captain, the sense of some- 
thing strange about to happen, curiously 
affected the crowd of seamen. An electrical 
thrill—coming whence or why no man could 
tell—ran through them. Then Gaunt began 
in quiet and steady tones. 
“ Men," he said, we have failed. The 
lads did their best. Better no men could 
have done. But the Frenchmen were ready 
for us, and had ine best of us, and we've 
brought back fewer men than we took in.” 
There was & movement in the crowd , their 
feet shuffled restlessly ; an angry murmur 
began to rise. Gaunt stilled it with a 
gesture. But now," he went on, after a 
dramatic pause, I am going to finish the 
job, and fetch that Frenchman out," and 
the grim purpose in Gaunt’s voice sent a 
thrill through the listening sailors. “ The 
first party had their try, and they were 
beaten off. But, lads! we have given that 
Frenchman a shaking! They have many 
men down. We left their boarding netting 
in rags. They will be off their guard. The 
last thing they will dream of is a second 
attack; and that is the very thing we'll 
give them. I’m going back to finish the 
job. It shan't be said that any Frenchman 
short or a frigate beat off the lads of the 
Harondelle. The blood of your mates,” he 
went on, with a drop in his voice,“ is on that 
corvette’s bulwarks. It will help cure the 
poor fellows’ wounds when we bring her out 
аз а prize. Who will come with me?” he 
cried suddenly, raising his voice till it ran 
along the decks like à trumpet. 

There was a hush of breathless silence. 

* Til go," responded Litton, and his boyish 
voice ran like a knife through the darkness. 
It seemed to send an electric wave along the 
nerves of the men. Fraser had listened with 
astonishment to Gaunt's appeal. 

"Il take the men in, sir," he said; 
< you've been in once.. It's my turn now, 
a ul the lads will follow right enough.” 

A growl was running threugh the men. 
They moved uneasily. Some voice must 
speak for them. An old salt at last found 
speech. 

„Of course we'll go, sir,” he cried. “ We'll 
make the Frenchinen pay——” Here his 
words were drowned in a sudden tumult of 
voices, fierceness—assenting fierceness —in 
every cadence of them. 

* You take us in, sir," shouted a big top- 
man; we'll do the job.” 

“Гу go, Fraser," said Gaunt to his lieu- 
tenant ; but you may come, too. The job 
will need us both. We'll leave the master’s 
mate in charge. Arm the men, and tell off 
the crews. Three boats will be sufficient to 
carry all the men we can take and that are 
fit to go. We'll start in twenty minutes ; 
but I'm bound to go off to the Hawk first, 
and give them the chance to join. If they 
won't come, we'll do it ourselves, if we have 

to take every sound man in the Hirondelle.” 

Gaunt was quickly on the deck of the other 
brig. 
Р Captain Hall.“ he said, this is a bad 
business a statement to which his brother 
captain responded with an angry groan. 
“ But it will be a better one before we have 
done with it. I am for going in again!” 

Captain Hall stared. | 

“That's plucky,” he said.“ but hardly 
sane. If we failed at first, when we had the 
advantage of a surprise, and the men were 
fresh, and we took in our full strength. bow 
can we hope to succeed when we've lost so 
heavily ? I've lost my first, poor Glenn - as 
good a man as ever stepped ; and out of sixty 
men, nearly one-half are down, It will be a 
bad tale to tell the admiral ; " and the captain 
of the Hawk gave a melancholy sigh. 

Gaunt listened unmoved. He went on to 
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explain his plan and his reasons for iv with 
& cool steadiness which seemed almost to 
mesmerise his brother captain. '*I know 
the French fighting gifts,” he said. They 
have been badly hit аз well as ourselves. 
There will be a reaction amongst them after 
the fight. The crew wili have gone to pieces, 
and they can never dream that we'll attack 
again within the hour.” 

He did not add that he had seen Captain 
Giron ио down, and believed that circum- 
stance gave them their best chance of success. 

" No," said Captain Hall at last, as he 
walked impatiently to and fro in his cabin. 
“I must not throw away any more mea. 
Im the senior; but your orders from Sir 
John leave me no authority, or I'd forbid the 
attempt to be made. 
it very gallant of you! 
beyond me!" 

The second lieutenant of the Hawk, a fine 
young fellow with bandaged head, who had 
commanded one of the boats in the first 
attack just ended, here broke in. 

“I think Captain Gaunt is right, sir," he 
said; “and, anyway, it would never do for 
the Hawks to hang back while the lads from 
the other brig go in.” 

" Do you think I don't know that!” 
exclaimed Captain Hall irritably. — '* You 
young tellows have no responsibility ; but I 
must not throw away the men. It's nothing 
short of murder." 

“Let me call for volunteers, and take a 
boat in with Captain Gaunt,” urged the 
second lieutenant. 

Call for volunteers ' ! " cried Captain 
Hall, with a gesture of angry impatience. 
Of course, the men will all want to go. 
Do vou think I wouldn't like to go myself?“ 
and he turned away, muttering under his 
breath. 

“ [ know the old man," said the lieutenant 
confidentially, as he walked with Gaunt to 
the brig's side,“ and I think vou may reckon 
оп а boat. The men would be past holding 
to-morrow morning if your fellows did the 
trick and we were left out. There would be 
nothing short of a mutiny,” he added, with 
a laugh. 

Gaunt pushed off for the Hirondelle. The 
boats were alreadv manned and waiting for 
him, but he found there were four boats in 
the water instead of three, as he had directed. 

“ How is this ? " he asked. 

“ Well,” said Fraser, with an embarrassed 
laugh, it's almost а case of mutiny. When 
the inen who came back found they were to 
be left out of the second business, they were 
prettv near pitchinz into the new crews, and 
old Johnson launched the quarter boat, and 
got into it without orders ; and there he is 
with half the starboard watch.” 

Gaunt judged it wise to take no notice ; 
and the fourth boat fell, unrebuked, into its 
place. Gaunt found Litton beside him in 
the stern-sheets of his own boat. 

Les, lad,” he said simply, "I meant 
you to come." Then he put his hand on the 
boy's shoulder. Geoff,“ he said, “ this is 
going to be a rough business, and we can't 
tell who'll come back from it. Your mother 
taught you to pray. Don’t forget the 
lesson now." 

dust then two boats from the Hawk pulled 
up, and the second lieutenant reported them 
to Gaunt. 

“ This is better than I had hoped," said 
Gaunt, grasping the hand of the gallant 
young fellow as the boats floated side by 
side. ' Who is in command of the other 
boat? he added, peering through the dark- 
nes The answer was so indistinct that he 
could not catch it. 

There was no time to waste; the moments 
were flying, the dawn would soon come, and 
Gaunt gave the signal to move. 

* Now, lads, follow me,” he said briefly. 


You’ve a touch 


Not but that I think - 


Silently the boats pushed on through the 
darkness. Owing to some change of tem- 
perature, or of wind, no phosphorescent 
gleam ran out this time from the touch of 
the oars. The temper of the men was grim; 
no whispered jest passed betwixt them as 
they bent to the oars. They had a bloody 
defeat to avenge. When they rounded the 
headland the corvette in vague shadowy 
outline could be just discerned. A few din 
lights shone on her deck ; but, apparently. 
no attempt to repair injuries had been made. 
The boarding netting, as the boats crept 
nearer, conld be seen hanging raggedly from 
the rigging. Captain Giron, Gaunt reflected, 
must be very badly hit! 

" We'll all board together midships,” he 
Whispered, as the boats, for а moment, drew 
together. 

He would not, as in the first attempt, lessen 
the weight of his stroke by distributing it 
over several points. His plan this time was 
to throw his men in overwhelming strength 
at one point, and so break through the cor- 
vette’s defence. As in the first attack, men 
had been detailed to cut the cable, loose the 


moment the British had gained the French- 
man's deck. 

“ Now, lads," whispered Gaunt, and, at 
the whisper, the boats shot forward. There 
was no striving to get the lead this time, but 
the men bent to their oars with a dogged 
and silent purpose more menacing than в 
storm of cheers could have been. 

There was a shout of alarm from the 
Frenchman, at last, which told that the 
boats were seen; a tumult of high-pitched 
voices broke on the night air, a jangle of 
hurried and contradictory orders. But the 
boats, pulling in fierce silence, had reached 
the corvette, the men were swarming up her 
side, the boarding netting was torn or hewed 
into shreds. There was a wild rush of the 
startled French, a brief check, a sway of 
contending bodies, the swift gleam of steel 
striking on steel, the red quick flash o! 
pistols. Then the boarders broke fiercely 
through their enemies. The topmen were 
racing up the rigging ; Johnson was hewing 
his way aft towards the wheel, towering high 
above the crowd. 

For some wild minutes the struggle wa 
furious and uncertain. But the British 
were bigger and stronger men; they wert 
in the mood to avenge the first failure, and 
nothing could check them. The French 
men were driven back across the deck to the 
opposite bulwark; many were cut down. 
resisting fiercely. Others fled aft or forward. 
Peters had already reached the head of the 
corvette, and was hewing at the cable: 
Johnson stood erect at the helm; Gaunt 
heard the flap of the unloosed topsails above, 
him. Just then Peters, with & flourish 0 
his hand, signalled the cable was cut: Gaunt 
felt the corvette move under his feet. He 
waved to Johnson to let her head fall off. 
and the sound of soft ripples told that the 
Frenchman was moving. The ship Wa 
won ! h 

The battery now began to flash wrath: 
fully from the cliff ; but the ca tured a 
moved steadily out seaward unhurt. on 
the British seamen shook hands in glee uit“ 
each other. ‘The oldest of them had never 
seen a fight so tierce, so short, so triumphant. 
Here was failure turned into success 85 ОУ 
a stroke of magic. he 

„Boys,“ cried Johnson exultantly to "® 
boarders, “ what about the Hirondelles E. 
We came in once too often for the F 0 y 
men; and twice in one night beats t | 
record ! at 

“ Don't forget the Hawks,” gaid Ga" و‎ 
who caught the big north-countryn | 
voice. “ Hawks and Hirondelles may 
proud of each other." 


——— 
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* Yes," said Peters, as their commander 
passed on: but we ll do the crowing for our 
own roost.” 

The sky was grey with the coming dawn 
as Point du Diable was rounded, and the 
lights of the two brig» could be seen far off in 
the offing. 

As Gaunt passed along the deck, busily 
engaged in restoring order and looking after 
his wounded and prisoners, he found a 
British oflicer sitting on the breach of a gun 
trying to bind up a gash on his arm. He 
peered closer, in the uncertain light, to see 
who it was. 

“Why, Captain Hall ! ' he cried in aston- 
ishment. 

“ Yes,” said the commander of the Hawk, 
with а half-ashamed look, " I had the second 
boat. You didn’t think I could let you go, 
and stay in my cabin, did vou ? I couldn't 
have looked the Hawks in the face if E had 
done that. The very ship's boys would 
have jeered at me. It's all wild foolishness, 
you know; but." he added, getting up, 
“it's plucky foolishness- it's splendid fool- 
ishness, And. Gaunt, Pm proud of you. 
You've a stroke beyond my art: And 
we've got the Frenchman, too, after all, 
though we've paid a pretty price for her. 
But the sight ot the corvette will do my poor 
wounded fellows more good than all the 
Surgeon's sticking-piaster, ` 

The two commanders stood talking to- 
gether tor a few minutes, while the light of 
the coming day grew clearer about them. 
Then Gaunt heard a sudden ery that some- 
how—he knew not why—ran through him 
like a flame. He turned. At the break of 
the companion stood Litton and a girl's 
figure, with arms thrown round his neck, 
embracing him. Something in the slender 
grace of that figure, something in the curve 
of the bent head, the piled mass of rich hair, 
made Gaunt's heart stand still The next 
moment the red astonished face of Sir John 
Litton was visible. His dress was dis- 
ordered, his hat was thrust back on his head, 
he stared round the deck with a look of 
questioning amazement and of half-doubting 
gladness, While Gaunt still stared with 
astonished еуез, there followed the moon- 
shaped glassea, the gaunt. cheeks, the long 
lean body of Uncle Insects.” Was all 
Guernsey on board 7 

Gaunt hurricd forward a few steps, and 
then stopped. The girl lifted her face; yes, 
it was Irene! For a moment Gaunt saw 
nothing but her face. His cyes were eagerly 
reading the features which for so many 
months had haunted his dreams. The girl's 
face had grown thinner ; the deep. bewilder- 
Ing eyes seemed larger; the sensitive lips 
were quivering. There were lines on the 
cheeks. The girl. of peaceful hawthorn 
lanes and blossoming orchards had vanished ; 
but a woman—graver, stronger, and yet 
more enchantingly beautiful had taken her 
place. Irene put her hand on her bosom аз 
though to steady the beating of her heart, 
with the other she put back a straying tress 
of hair from her forehead. 

Gaunt could still do nothing but stare at 
that bewildering vision ; till, at last, Irene 
looked up half-shyly, but with an exquisite 
smile. 

“ Captain Gaunt.” she said, “ you didn't 
expect to see us here!“ 

Gaunt, even in the bewilderment of his 
thoughts, noted with new wonder the 
&bsence of wonder in her face and speech. 
She, at least, was not taken by surprise at 
the meeting. Then the girls eyes dwelt 
upen him. He was a somewhat startling 
spectacle. The frown of battle was yet on 
his brow, his face was black with powder, and 
drawn in lines of weariness. His jacket was 
torn ; he had lost his hat, and had hastily 
bound a handkerchief round his head. A 
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red line of blood—crimson on black—crept 
from beneath the handkerchief. As Irene 
looked, a wave of pitying concern swept 
through her, and Gaunt saw a lizht, as of 
tender anxiety, break, like a soft tire, in her 
eyes. At that shy and sudden flame his 
imagination warmed itself for many a dey. 

Gaunt, by this time, had grasned the 
meaning of what he saw. Captain Giron had 
brought Sii John and his daughter with him 
as prisoners on board the corvette, instead 
of sending them with the Cardiff Castle back 
to France. Then—so quick is thought !— 
he found time to shudder at the retlection 
of what would have happened'if he had not 
intercepted La Mulette, and headed her off 
in the chase. He might have captured the 
merchantman ; he would have lost the one 
shining prize of his life—the girl he loved ! 
He thought, too, with an emotion of quite 
unsailor-like distress, of how the two brigs 
had fired into the ship—a mere wooden 
shell—that held that dainty figure! Sir 
John was by this time talking volubly ; 
Gaunt heard his voice, as if in a dream. He 
found Sir John was, in a hesitating fashion, 
saving what a debt he and his daughter 
owed to Gaunt. He stopped in his some- 
what formal speech, and looked round. The 
black scars of battle on every side of uim, 
the sight of the British sailors, many of 
them with bloodstained bandages ; and of 
the bodies of the slain, lying sid> by side 
under the bulwark, broke through all reserve. 

“ Yes, Commander Gaunt,” he said, grasp- 
ing his hand afresh, your brave fellows 
have done splendidly. They've done honour 
to the flag, and they've saved us from a 
French prison.“ 

He went on to explain: “ We were sent 
below when you chased us yesterday. At 
night Captain Giron said he was sure you 
would send in your boats, and we were all 
confined below. We heard the boat attack, 
and it sounded as if hell had been let loose,” 
said Sir John, with shuddering emphasis, 
and turning redder than ever at the recollec- 
tion. 

“ Uncle Insects," meanwhile, was staring 
round with shocked and reproving еуез. 

„This is a sad sight," he said— a sad 
sight. And so unnecessary ! ” 

© So ‘unnecessary ’ ? " asked Sir John. 

“ Yes. I had been remonstrating with the 
French captain though my French is very 
defective, and he would not talk English 
with me. And I think I was making an 
impression on ^im. [ am sure he felt the 
force of my arguments, and I intended to 
pursue the subject with bim. I think he 
was an open-minded man. But this hasty 
action on your part, Commander Gaunt, has 
spoiled it all," and `“ Uncl- Insects " glared 
at Gaunt with much severity. 

“ Inskip,” said Sir John, with gregt energy, 
“you're a simpleton! You may under- 
stand a beetle yhen jou see it, Cut Captain 
Giron was a reptile quite beyond your 


, 


science." The sage, however, went on quite 
unmoved: 
“ My poor friend, Dr. Sagesse, too, is 


killed, and 1 had almost convinced him that 
he was hopelessly wrong in his theory as to 
the relation of the ambulacral system of the 
echinodermata to the skeleton." It seemed 
open to doubt whether“ Uncle Insects’ ” 
grief was a tribute to the friend he had lost 
or the dialectical triumph which was left 
incomplete. 

"A very decent fellow," he continued, 
* but hopelessiy wrong at many points. He 
would have it that the Hyalonemad: are 
true actinozoa," seid “ Uncle Insects," in 
tones in which an archbishop might announce 
a new and dangerous heresy. His views 
on the functions of the Malpighian tubes in 
the Diptera," he added, were nothing less 
than deplorable— truly deplorable, He was 


, 


— 
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very obstinate, but I think I was convincing 
him when this unhappy incident occurred ”' ; 
and * Uncle Insects" looked round, witl: 
almost tearful eves, on the deck of the cor- 
vette, scribbled over with characters of 
strife. 

But where таз Captain Giron? Gaunt 
had noted with surprise that his masterful 
voice had not been heard during the fray ; 
thet the tight came to an end so soon was 
pro f enough that he was not an actor in it. 
Inquiry showed that а boat had come etf 
from the battery directly the first boat 
attack had been repulsed, and Captain Giron, 
severely wounded], had been carried. ashore, . 
and his despatches had gone with hin. 
Gaunt's victory was thus, after all, incom- 
plete. He had captured La Mulette, but . 
Captain Giron and his despatches had slipped 
through his fingers. 

Captain Hall now came up, and was intro- 
duced, and Gaunt drew aside with Irene. 
leaving Sir John talking to the commander 
of the Hawk. Irene was still holding her 
brother's hands, and her еуез were wet with 
tears as she litted them to Gaunt’s. He was 
puzzled by her want of astoaishment at 
what secined a most astonishing mecting, 
They parted in a green lane in Guernsey. 
full of the perfume of the hawthorn ; they 
met on the bloodstained deck of a captured 
Frenchman, of? Z:artinique. 

Did you exyect Lo see us, Miss Litton?“ 
Gaunt fel; .ompellc^ v0 ask. 

" Oh," she said, ‘the Frenchmen knew 
the Hirondelle when she was sighted yester- 


day, and I saw you last night A the first. . 


attack of the boats. I saw your face "— 
here speech failed her for a moment, and 
she grew pale at the memory—“ 1 looked 
through the porthole of my cabin, and saw 
your figure сз you climbed up the side of the 
corvette. 


A flash of light fell om your face. 


and I knew it; but oh, Captain Gaunt, it 


was so stern and fierce ! 


a sailor, with biood running red from e. 
wound, fell with you.” 

The girl's face went suddenly white as she 
recalled the scene; and Gaunt, without 
exacuy knowing why, felt an unreasonable 
gladness at the tokens of concern visible iu 
her face. 

Sir John, meanwhile, was talking with, 


It frightened mo!“ 
Then I saw you fall back into the boat, and 


Captain Hall, and he glanced now and again 


uneasily at the group near the companion- 
Way. 

" Your ship," he said, at last, “is the 
bigger of the two?“ 

“Yes! The Hawk, I should think, ia 
fifty tons bigger than the Hirondelle, though 
she doesn't carry a heavier battery." 

"And are you Commander Gaunt's 
senior?“ 

ч“ Yes.” 

Then I suppose you are in command ??^ 

No; Gaunt is under special orders fron: 
Sir John Jervis, and," added Captain Hall— 


somehow guessing what was in Sir Job» : 


Litton's mind—‘ the whole credit of th - 
business is his. He headed the Frenchma.. 
off in the chase; he led in the first attack. 
and the second attempt, which succeeded; 
was purely his own idea. It was a touch 
beyond me ; I was clean against it." 

But you took part in the attack, Captain 
Hall?” 

" Yes; there's so much of the middy it 
my blood still. Indeed, I could not have 
faced the men on my own ship if I hadn't," 
he added. with « laugh. But, Sir John, 
you owe it to Gaunt that you are not sti'l 
Captain Giron's prisoners, And he маз nct 
a very pleasant fellow, was he ? " 

No.“ said Sir John, with a wry face he 
certainly was nat.“ 

Gaunt was asking that very question f 
Irene at the same moment; and the cu: 3 


a 


- 
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expressive face, without the aid of words, was 
a suflicient answer. 

“ He was hateful,” she said ; and then her 
lips shut so significantly that Gaunt knew 
there was a painful story behind. His eyes 
were a pair of fiery interrogation- points as he 
looked at Lrene, and she went on reluctantly, 

‘puswering the angry question in Gaunt's eyes. 
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“He did me the honour," she said, “ of 
being too attentive," and then would say 
no more. 

By this time the brigs were reached, and 
as the corvette, with the boats towing be- 
hind her. moved slowly up, the crews of both 
vessels jumped into the rigging and cheered 
frantically. 


a DID diu) Je y ——————— — 


ROLLINSON AND I: 
THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 
By W. E. Cute, 


Here and there а sailor, wounded in the 


first attack, with bandaged head, or arm in 
sling, leaned on the bulwark to watch with 
delighted eyes the prize come up. The 
Frenchman vas taken after all. 
a better meuicine for their wounds than any 
the doctor could prescribe. 


Here was 


(To be continued.) 


Author of “The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” г" rttmer's Marrow,” “ Mr. Herne's Hallucination,” etc. 


o this was Rollinson’s uncle—this short- 

tempered and sharp-tongued old man, 

who ‘stood glaring across at me from the 

farther side of the table. I daresay I blinked 

at him for a moment with my mouth open 

in surprise; but directly afterwards I saw 

-that there could be no doubt about the 

matter. I had found him, after all, and he 

was very mu: what I might have expected 
him to be from Rollinson’s remarks. 

He seemed to enjoy my astonishment, for 
he gave an unpleasant little smile. “ Yes,” 
he said, I'm Rollinson’s unele. And now 

` what'do you want with me?“ 

I tried to pull myself together, but it was 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XVI.—ROLLINSON'8 UNCLE. 

That was my opening. “He hasn't done 
anything," I cried eagerly. * He never did— 
it was some one else. . I've just found it all 
out." 

That was how I began, and in three 
minutes I believe I had told the whole 
wretched story of that cartoon of Phillips’s 

The ol! gentleman did not say a word 
until I had finished. With e table between 
us I etammered it all out, an| he listened in 
silence. When I had come to its end — 

"A ridiculous affair," he snapped out. 
“Ridiculous. But is that all?” 

€ ND, dos" 

“Well, go on. Mr. Crockford saw the boy 
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not at all easy. 
interview with 
diffienlt affair, but I 
to be as hard as this. 
so suddenly that after all my preparation 
found myself quite unprepared. _ 

„II thought you were a shipowner, 
tammered helplessly. 

— And so I а, sir. Why поё?” 

Why not, of 
а shipowner.as we 
very foolish. 

“ I suppose,’ 
to do with that yo 
was nt Derrough. 
now?” 


had never looked for i 


» 


I had quite expected the 
Rollinson’s uncle to be a 


Besides, it had come 


course. Couldn’t a man be 
ll as a magistrate? 1 felt 


' he said impatiently, “ it has 
ung good-for-nothing who 
What has he done 


„ For a few minutes, he said, you will listen to me.. 


at his own home, and invited him to return 
to the school. He refused. Why?" 

Now we had reached the hard part of it. 
“It was—it was because the fellows knew 


t 


I about his father," I answered in a lower tone. 
The white eyebrows went up suddenly. 
I “How did they know?” said the sharp, 


quick voice. 

“ I told them. Atleast I told one of them, 
and he told the rest.” 

I looked down at the table as I said it—a 
heavy oak table with a top of dark-green 
leather. I was ashamed to face my listener. 
But he did not say a word, only stared at me 
in silence; and it was I who had to speak 
nest. 


* He told it me as a secret, when we were 
chums—and—and I promised to keep it. 
But when we were in all that muddle, and I 
thought that he bad done it, because he so 
wanted the money, I—I let it out to Waldron, 
and he told everybody else. That was why 
oe ran away апа wouldn't come 
back.” 

Even then Mr. Townsend did not speak for 
a time for, I think, quite half a minute. 
When he did say something it was nasty 
enough. 

So you let out your friend's—your par- 
ticular friend's – опе secret, which he had 
been foolish enough to trust you with ? " 

"Yes, nir" 

Ses. 

There was another long silence, during 
‘which I still stared at the green leather of 


the table-top. Then came а question: 


“But what did you eome down here for? 
What has all tbis to do with me?” 
This was harder still to say, although it 


was the thing I had specially come for. 


Now that I had met Rollinson’s unele and 
made his acquaintance, the whole affair 
seemed to have taken on its true colour. 
And it was a very bad colour, too. 

“T_T wanted to make up to Rollinson,” I 
said sheepishly, “апа I thought of this 
way. He won't come back to school-I 
know he won't ; but I know he does want to 
go in for drawing—to be an architect. He 
always wanted that, and so I thought I'd 
come down and tell you all about it, and ask 
you to let him." . 

How wretched and ridieulous and stupid 
it did sound, to be sure. All the beauty and 
bravery of it was gone, and that was wbat 
was left—simply а stupid and ridiculeus 
idea. Worse than that, I could now see the 
impudence of it, the plain, barefaced im- 
pudence of it. What in the world had I 
been about? ; З 

There was а pause after I had finished. 
Mr. Townsend broke it by a laugh, the first 
I had heard from bim. But it was a harsh, 
brief laugh, and it only told me that he saw 
the whole thing exactly as I had now come 
to see it. 

„Anything more?“ he asked. 

No, dir." 

He looked me over for alittle while. 
he sat down at the table. , 

* For а few minutes," he said, “ you vill 
listen to me. I have something to вау 0 
you. I don’t quite know what you think о 
yourself, my lad, but I am going to show це 
—or try to show you—just what I think o 

ou." 

" As he spoke he tapped with his finger 
upon the edge of the table. I tried to 100 
him in the face, but couldn't keep it up. 


“You and that boy," said, еге 
friends. B ге; bien ds he told 
Digitized by Og 49 


Then 


“ya a secret, and you promised that you- 


uld never let it escape you. Presently 
, mething occurs which you cannot under- 
and; and what do you do? Instead of act- 
like a man —leave alone a gentleman — 
id speaking to him about it, you stand on 
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tell pretty nearly what I think of you. And 
now I am going to show you what I think of 
your plan.” 

A slight change in tone brought me back 
to myself. I was looking once more at the 
green-topped table. 

“That boy's father,” 
said the voice slowly, 
"was a scamp. You 
know. what he did—it 
| was given you as a secret. 


DUA y. ald LEA, lf lh Mole < He was in business, and 

yi д, ЗУ ANNIA DE А | | he got into difficulties. 

/ W ИЛЕШ, One day he came down 

: ; оу Й 77 here to вее. me, his wife 
eee, being my half-sister. He 

VE VPN C S 70 ЙҮ came to borrow money, 

и ее ال‎ 445. saying that if he could 
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| Rogers stamped. on beside me." 


ar dignity, and fill your head with ridieu- 
is ideas and suspicions. Although he waa 
ar friend, you find no .diffieulty in suppos- 
т him guilty of a mean and disbonourable 
лоп. You gather up every jot of evidence 
inst him, and in pure spite become the 
npanion of one whom you knew to be un- 
andly to him. You let your friend feel his 


igation to you; you throw his poverty 


1 his confidences in his teeth, and turn 
а out of tbe room to which you had 
sted him. Last of all, you give away his 


ret and make it impossible for him to stay. 


the -plaee.” 

t was all true, but it hadn't seemed quite 
bad as that before. He went straight on: 
‘That was the first part of it. Suddenly 
find that you were mistaken all along, 
i that he had never been guilty of what 


a supposed. What do you do then? First, 


t rush ‘baek.to put the blame upon his 


my — that enemy into whose hands you 


| yourself delivered him, and who only 
k advantage of your own bad nature to 
e himself. Why, the worst that that boy 
was nothing to what you did! After 
t, what next? The right thing? No, the 
ng one. You rush away again in another 
tion, giving your master a new worry on 
т account, and your friends, no doubt, a 
1 of anxiety. And what for? To try to 
another person to undo, in some part, 
mischief you had done yourself. In fact, 
come here and expect me to pay the 
of your own silly and disgraceful 

Auct." 
y this time the harsh voice, full of scorn 
‚ was all that I was conscious of. 


uld not see the green-covered table or 


walls beyond. That voice was everything, 
its words seemed to fill the room. I 

v that I should never forget them. 

So,?“ said Rollinson's uncle, “you can 


pounds it might save him 
from bankruptcy and ruin. 
І. gave him two hundred, 
and he went away; but 
instead of going home to 
his wife with it, he took 
= ship for the other side. of 
the. world. No one had a 
word from him after- 
wards, but in a few years 
we heard that he was 
dead. That was the end 
of him. But he left. his 
his wife ill. The. boy was 
and both mother and child 
were quite unknown and 


living. The. woman. was 
obliged, for a. time to 
aceept. relief from the 
Guardians. Myself and. 
my. half-sister had never, 
been on: good terma, but. 


afterwards I put her in 


the wayto earn some kind of a living. Isup- 
pose it cost: me something over fifty. pounds 
to do so, for there: was ne: one else to do it.. 


Add that, please, to the two hundred which 
the husband had carried away with him.“ 


business as it was, and. 


less than six. months old, 


friendless where they were 
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“ The boy grew up and went to school.. It 
appears that he was a smart boy, and the 
vicar of his parish took an interest in him, 
It occurred tothis man to enter him fora 
course at Berrough—one of the maddest 
plans I have ever heard of, as it has turned 
out. But the boy passed, and had a chance 
to go; and then I am appealed to again. 
His mother is too poor even to provide him 
with boots and socks, and unless I will assist 
them the opportunity will be lost. Do you 
know that I have kept that boy in clothes 
and boots almost for the last two years? * 

The question came out witha snap that 
startled me. The printed paper crossed 
the table, and lay before my eyes. Looking 
down, I saw that it was one of our school 
prospectuses. I saw first the heading— 
^ Berrough College School, Founded 1702 "— 
and then my eyes wandered down the page 
to a paragraph which had been marked with 
pencil, in the margin. It ran like this : 

“ Every pupil is expected to bring with him 
1 Eton suit, 2 other suits with pieces for 
mending, 1 overcoat, 3 pairs of black-leather 
boots or shoes, 1 pair of strong slippers, 
3 nightshirts, 6 white shirts (if worn), 3 
coloured flannel shirts, 3 pairs of drawers, 3 
vests (if worn), 6 pairs of socks, 8 collars, 
12 pocket-handkerchiefs, 1 dressing-gown, 1 
high silk hat and leather case, 2 pairs of 
sheets, 2 pillow-cases, 6 towels (of which 2 
should be. bath towels), 1 travelling rug, and 
1 hand-bag for a night's toilet . requisites. 
Every article of. clothing must be distinetly 
marked in fall. School caps and straw hats 
can be obtained at school." 

“There!” roared Mr. Townsend. Add 
all that to what I have done before. And 
yet, when his pride is touched, the ungrateful. 
young ruffian refuses to go back he would 
rather work in an office at seven-and-six a. 
week than go back.. And to crown it all, уой 
—you, sir—have the face to come here and 
ask me to throw away another hundred or 
two on him. Architect, indeed! I'd architect 
him with а dog-whip! ” 

He looked very much ав if he would have. 
done it. I had nothing to say—indeed, in 
such a storm as that it would hare been, 


Come, he sail earnestly, ‘let us play straight.“ 


The fingers again went tap-tap upon the 
table. Then they stopped, and the old man 
pushed back his chair to open a drawer. 
From this he took a folded and printed paper, 
which he proceeded to open; As he did so 
he went on: 


foolish to try. He waited for a. moment or 
two as if to give me a chance; then he 
seemed to cool down a little. 

„There,“ he said again, now you have 
my opinion of yourself and your preciaue 
companion. IL hope it will do. you. gead 
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The next thing is to pack you back to 
your master and your flogging.” 

He dragged open the drawer, took out a 
bundle of telegram-forms, and pressed the 
button of an electric bell attached to the side 
of the table. Taking a pencil from his 
pocket, he wrote a hasty telegram, апа had 
just finished it when a servant looked in 
timidly at the door. 

“Send Rogers here,“ he commanded 
loudly. Then he counted up the words of 
the telegram and wrote his address upon the 
back of it. Directly afterwards Rogers 
knocked. Rogers was the groom. 

„Rogers,“ said the old man grimly -- very 
grimly—* this boy has run away from 
school, and he is to go back by the next 
train the 2.30. You will go to the station 
with him, and see him safely off. On the 
way you will call at the post-office and send 
off this telegram.” 

"Yes, sir. The dog.cart, sir?" asked 
Rogers. 

“The doz-cart? Confound you! Do you 
think I send a runaway to the station in my 
dog-eart? You will walk, and be smart 
about it. Here is the money for the fare and 
the telegram.” 

By that time I had recovered my wits. I 
was hot and angry and indignant. 

„There's no need to send him,“ I cried. 
“J ean go myself." 

He took no notice. “And if the rascal 
gives you any trouble, Rogers, you will call 
a policeman. Do you hear—call a police- 
man. And you won't lose sight of him 
till the train starts. Do you understand 


me?" 

“Yes, sir. Certainly, sir," said Rogers 
hurriedly. 

“Very wel. Now you can go—both of 
you." 


He rose from the table, and there we all 
stood, looking at one another. Mr. Town- 
send was looking at me, Rogers was looking 
at him, and I was looking at Rogers. 

“I won't go like that," I said wildly. “I 
tell yon 1 won't. ГИ go by myself.” 

„Rogers,“ said the old man, “go and get 
& polieeman." 

There was no doubt that he meant it. 
What was I to do? What could I do but 
what I did? | Somehow, before Rogers 
conld turn to be off, I was moving round the 
table to join him. The old man gave a little 
laugh which made me hate him—yes, hate 
hin—more than ever; and he followed us 
out through the hall, and stood there to 
watch us tramping down the drive. The 
last words I heard from him were spoken 
under his breath. 

“Architect, indeed! I'll architect him!” 

I had had enough of Rollinson’s uncle, 
and did not look back until we had passed 
the lodge and were in the road. Rogers 
stamped on beside me, carrying the telegram 
in his hand. He was a stout young man, 
with the groom's legs in leather ieggings, 


THE EQUINE GOD: 


“буо of our ancestors were evidently 
brought into the closest friendly rela- 
tio s with each other," said Sir Quet, when 
] had finished reading the story. 
* But Lam not certain, Sir Quet, that my 
family came from Looe.” | 
“F daresay you would find that they did 
come from Looe if you were to рэ into it, 
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and with the groom’s hard-mouthed, clean- 
shaven face. He did not speak a word until 
we were in the main street of Boltport. 

„Here's the post-office,’ he said then. 
„Come in too, please." 

I went. At the counter he laid down the 
telegram, with Mr. Townsend's half-sovereign 
on it. There was no secret about what it 
contained, and he did not attempt to make 
any. The message was nddressed to Mr. 
Crockford, and it ran like this: 

“Boy Brown here. Returning two-thirty 
train." 

That was all, * Sixpence," said the clerk, 
as he handed out the stamp and the change; 
and he gave me a curious look at the same 
time. Rogers fixed the stamp, and in an- 
other minute we were out again. 

It was twenty minutes past two when we 
reached the station platform. Rogers took 
me to the beoking-ottice, and bought a third- 
class ticket, after which we had to wait until 
the train сате in. Then he led me down the 
platform until I found an empty compart- 
ment. In I got, and at once settled myself 
in the farthest corner. 

He seemed to think that I might still try 
to escape, во he stood like a block just out- 
cide until the train had started. Except at 
the post-office he hadn't said a single word 
since we had left the house. I was glad 
when we began to move and he disappeared 
from my sight. 

Then I was left to my thoughts once more. 
Busy as the last twenty-four hours had been, 
I had found in them plenty of time to think 
and plenty of food for thought. The greater 
part of the previous night had been spent in 
that way, and it had been & wretched time 
enough. The police-court business was over 
now, but, if there was any ditference at all, I 
was worse off than ever. I had seen Rollin 
son's uncle, and I had failed with him. 
Now I had to look forward to the results of 
my plan. 

But presently I leaned my head against 
the cushions, and gave the thing up. The 
only thing 1 could think of as at all helpful 
would be a frightful railway accident. 

The railway accident did not take place, 
but in a few minutes the train drew up at a 
small station. The train was a Parliamentary, 
апа would take nearly an hour longer to get 
to Leybourne than it had taken me yesterday 
to come down from there. Idid not trouble 
to look out when it stopped. Really, I had 
no interest in anything just then; but just 
before the train was ready to start off again 
а man came along the platform, paused at 
the door of, my compartment, and looked in. 
Alter standing for a moment, he opened the 
door and entered. 

It was our old acquaintance, the Man in 
the Panama. 

„So ће е you are," he said. “I thought 
you were up at this end, but I did not care 
to join you while that bull-dog in leggings 
was about." 


I had entirely forgotten him since I Lad 
had that glimpse of him in the police-court. 
Now, I was glad to see him — as glad ав I 
would have been to see anybody. Не sat 
down just opposite, and looked me over. I 
had had а good deal of looking-over during 
the last day or two. 

"You saw me in the police-court?” he 
asked. 

Jes.“ 

" That was a very eurious bit of business. 
Being in Boltport. and tinding that old 
Townsend was on the Bench, I thought I'd 
look in. There's generally a little excitement 
when he's there. We had it to-day, too, 1 
must say, but it wasn’t exactly through 
him." 


He smiled queerly at me. No,“ I said 


uncomfortably. “JI suppose it was through 
me." 
"Quite. It was very good indeed. You 


spoke up very well, though. There was a 
good laugh over Rollinson's uncle." 

Again he smiled, and I saw that he was 
looking at me very closely. I thought, of 
course, that it was my black eye that attracted 
his attention. 

“Yes,” I said, “it sounded queer, of 
course, but not half as queer as it really was. 
Old Townsend was, and is, Rollinson’s uncle, 
and I didn't know it.” 

"Eh! What?" cried Mr. Panama. 

“He was, really. That was why he 
stopped the case and took me home with 
him.” 

Mr. Panama gave a whistle. He certainly 
looked surprised — very much surprised ; but 
still I had a queer feeling that there was 
something behind bis surprise. I had had 
that feeling before in speaking to him. 

“Well, upon my word,” he said. * That 
lcoks like a strange coincidence, doesn't it? 
One of the things we read about, but seldom 


sce. But he's а remarkably crusty old stick 
—remarkably. How did you get on with 
him?" 


I saw at once what he was driving at. 
He wanted me to tell him everything. but he 
did not wish to seem anxious to know 1. 
Well, there were some things not very 
pleasant to talk about in that story. Besides, 
somehow that strange feeling of doubt— 
doubt or distrust -was still upon me. Why 
should I tell him? 

So, instead of answering, I sat looking at 
him doubtfully. All at once he seemed to 
notice my look, and to understand all that 
luy beneath it — all my doubt and questioning 
and hesitation and distrust. I could see that 
he understood it all as plainly as if it had 
been in print before his eyes. 

Then he leaned forward and touched my 
knee. “Come,” he said earnestly, “let us 
play straight. Will you tell me all about 
it?” | 

That was different. 
why; but it was. 

(To be continued.) 


I can hardly tell you 
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A STRANGE STORY OF ADVENTURE AND PERIL. 


By ALFRED CoLBECK, 


Author of “A Bedawin Cup'tre,” ete. 


EPILOGUE. 


and that vour own name, Hal, is a family 
name. I prefer to think so. lt may be 
only a pl:asant fancy of mine, but, when 
your application reached me, I connected 
vou with Hal Rosewall of Looe, the Hal of 
the story, who was so good a friend to young 
John Saville, and who ended his days 
peacefully at Coombe Royal. And the fancy 


has grown upon me during the pleasant inter- 
course of the past few months. A Saville 
and а Rosewall have been thrown together 
again, only the positions are reversed ou, 
the Rosewall, are young. and I, the Saville, 
am old ; and I am the last of my line. 

" May not the Hal Rosewall of the story 
have been the last; of liis line 2. There is n? 
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evidence that he was married, and his chil- 
dren, if he had any, are not mentioned.” 

That may Ье,” returned Sir Quet ; “ but 
he may have had brothers, and there may 
have been brothers’ children. You are a 
Rosewall, and a Hal into the bargain, and of 
Cornish descent in addition to that, so I shall 
indulge my fancy. I have no brothers, and 
no brothers! children ; no sisters, and no 
sistera’ children ; no one at all in any way 
related to me that I know of, without search- 
ing back for three or four generations, which 
I am not inclined to do. The Savilles of 
Coombe Royal will die out with me." 

" May T ask why you bear so peculiar a 
name? 

“ Certainly. But I thought the story 
would have given you the cue. My name is 
Quetzaluma. That was the nam: given to 
John Saville's eldest son ; and every eldest 
80n, not once nor twice in the family history, 
as in my own case, the only child, has been 
called by this curious name. You see it was 
borne by Tecalco's forefathers, and she must 
have had a marked preference for it. Then, 
in course of time, I suppose the name 
became a kind of family distinction." 

“It is an interesting confirmation, Sir 
Quet, of the truth of the story.” 

As to confirmation," he replied, ‘ we 
have it in abundance. The inheritance of 
Coombe Royal is a very substantial con- 
firmation. And, having become interested 
in the story, you would naturally be inte- 
rested in the inspection of the emeralds and 
the chaplet of pearls which have been pre- 
served among the heirlooms of the family." 

M I should, indeed, Sir Quet.” 

Then I will show them te уоп”; and he 
crossed the library to a safe that was built 
into the wall. They are generally kept in 
the strong room of the bank at Plymouth, 
but I have had them brought over to-day, 
thinking that you might care to see them." 
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When he had thrown open the door, he 
asked me to help him to carry a small steei 
chest from the safe to the table. This he 
unlocked and drew forth the pearls —a very 
beautiful set, with a soft sheen upon them 
that was a veritable feast to the eyes, and a 
few of them larger than any I had seen 
before. The emeralds also were of a most 
unusual brilliancy. I was specially charmed 
with a pair of stones set in the twin flowers of 
a golden clasp of most exquisite workman- 
ship that Sir Quet thought must have be- 
longed to Tecalco herself. He was delighted 
to show them to me, and I was delighted to 
see them; for the storv had entwined itself 
about my heart, and the persons mentioned 
in it had become intimate and real. They 
seemed to be but of yesterday a3 I handled 
the pearls, still in the form of a chaplet, 
which Tetzemaxtli had won by base means, 
and then. in a fit of generosity, sent to the 
white man who had beaten him. By the 
exercise of a supposed magical power in the 
manner in which he had extricated himself 
and his followers from a position of extreme 
peril, he had compelled the admiration and 
stirred the superstitious spirit of this ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous Aztec leader. And 
as I examined the emeralds I seemed to 
renew the acquaintance of Cacama, and the 
paba, and the equine god—an acquaintance 
quite fresh and clear with me ; and I won- 
dered if the steed still stood erect in the 
darkness of the chamber, and the paba 
still lay beneath the great stone, and whether 
Xochitlana had found the deserted city in 
the forest fastnesses, and lived there, with 
the remnant of the co \uans, as peacefully 
as he desired, until his time came to join the 
great ones among the spirits of his people. 
The old story was not old at all, and these 
incidents in it appeared to have happened 
only a little while ago as Sir Quet and I bent 
our еуез upon the treasure. 


[THE END.] 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


W: had a fair and pleasant run across the 

Irish Sea, and one sunny morning saw 
the old Head of Kinsale looming above our 
bows to welcome us to Erin. Then we 
coasted along the southern shore, admiring 
the vivid and everlasting verdure of the 
fields, till, entering Cork Harbour and pass- 
tag Spike Island and Haulbowline, we came 
to anchor just outside Queenstown. 

The harbour seemed to be in great com- 
motion, and for some time we were at a loss 
to understand the reason. Small boats were 
busily darting to and fro, and a good-sized 
crowd had gathered upon Queenstown quays. 
It was one of the crew of the Ocean Eagle, an 
oid man-o'-war's man, who first divined the 
Cause of the excitement. A large shark had 

en seen in the harbour, and had made а 

esperate attempt to secure a man who was 
athing from a small boat accompanied by 
only a single friend. The swimmer had 
“scaped with great difficulty, and the baffled 
aoe was now visible at only a few yards 
istance, as though it waited for a chance at 
another victim. 
is appen the master would let us have 
kd at the beast! said the old navyman, 
08е name was Winter. Young Washing. 
— ‚Eů—ä—ͤ— —ͤ— — 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. TYLEE. 


CHAPTER XII.—OUR SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 


ton heard him, and hurried impetuously off 
to his father to ask for the required permis- 
sion. Mr. Pickens was already loading his 
Winchester repeating rifle with the intention 
of taking & shot at the shark, but on hearing 
his son's request he immediately consented 
to let Winter try his plan. Accordingly, & 
large piece of fat pork was fetched from the 
vacht's store and affixed to a hook at the 
end of а long line. Winter seemed very 
much disappointed to find that the meat 
was perfectly fresh and good. 

“ 1 do fear as how it bain’t tasty enough for 
he!" remarked the veteran, who had evi- 
dently been accustomed to carve for sharks 
of delicate and fastidious appetite. It soon 
appeared, however, that our present guest 
was too hungry to discriminate, for hardly 
had the luscious morsel been dropped over- 
board, when a rush and a jerk at the line 
gave notice that our bait had been taken. 

* Pipe all hands to haul in shark!” 
shouted Winter, giving an imitation of а 
call, well known but seldom heard on a man- 
o'-war. А score of sturdy hands were on the 
line immediately, we boys foremost, and 
tugging for our lives. As for Mr. Pickens, 
he threw his lean body backward and hauled 
like а steer. For some seconds the shark 
actually held us, but at last numbers pre- 
vailed, and our prey came in over the side. 
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He replaced the emeralds and returned 
the nox to the safe, but the chaplet of pearls 
he laid aside, uncovered, in a corner of the 
safe, a proceeding that piqued my curiosity, 
but about which [ ventured no remark, nor 
did he say anything to me. 

“I must not trespass any longer upon 
your hospitality, Sir Quet," said I, some 
days after, when we were walking together 
on the lawn. 

“ [t is no trespass, Hal, if I may call you 
зо?” | 

J am pleased for you to call me so; but 
my work is done, and I have no further 
claim upon you." 

Are you wishful to go ? ” 

“I cannot say that I am. I have been 
very happy at Coombe Royal, and you have 
made my stay a very great pleasure.” 

“ Then stay on." 

“ But how can I? 
for my living." 

“ You can take care of me, and help me 
to take care of Coombe Royal; that will be 
living enough. I have learned to love you, 
Hal, during these few months that we have 
been together. I do not want to tie you to 
the place, nor would I selfishly absorb all 
your time—you are young. But make this 
your home ; and, as a beginning of your care, 
lend me your arm, and help me into the 
library—there!" and he placed his arm in 
mine. “You are a lonely man, too, Hal. 
You have no near relatives, so we can cheer 
each other. But you may not be a lonely 
man always. See what I have done!" he 
continued, as he unlocked the safe. “I 
have sent the emeralds back, but I have kept 
the chaplet that I might pass it on to vou, in. 
the hope that you may pass it on scme day 
to the bride who may be willing to share 
with you the possession of Coombe Royal ; 
and may you find it, as I have found it, a 
very happy home. 


I must do something 


EAGLE: 


Briant, young Washington, and myself 
were immediately swept out of the way by 
Winter and the master, for the creature was 
thrashing itself about on the deck with the 
strength of a tiger. Mr. Pickens, incau- 
tiously venturing near the flapping tail, got 
a blow on the ankle which brought him down 
like a shot. Even after Winter and the rest 
had secured the monster with strong nooses 
of rope, and cut off the head and fins, it still 
struggled at intervals for full five minutes, 
They say it is only muscular contraction, 
and quite painless; but it is none the less 
horrible to witness, and the men plied their 
axes vigorously to put an end to what seemed 
to be its torments. 

Mr. Pickens had to be assisted below, for, 
though the bone was not broken, he was 
quite unable to use the wounded leg. He 
was in great spirits, however, seeming to 
consider the adventure and the catch we had 
made full compensation for his hurt. Of 
course, it put a stop to all chance of his 
going ashore that day, and would probably 
keep him & prisoner on his own yacht for 
some time to come. But he would not hear 
of our remaining with him, and told us to be 
off and enjoy ourselves, and send him the 
best surgeon in Queenstown to see what the 
damage was. Winter accompanied us ashore. 
He knew the ‘place well, and was to escort 
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the doctor back to the yacht. We parted 
{тош him as soon аз we had found the sur- 
geou, and set off to see the sights of Queens- 
town and Cork, having been previously en- 
joined to return on board not later than eight 
o'clock in the evening. 

We did not linger long at Cove, as the 
Irish call it, for we were impatient to reach 
Cork ; so, after visiting the cathedral and 
watching from the quay the arrival of a great 
Atlantie liner, we hurried to the railway- 
station, and in a few minutes were speeding 
along the line which connects Cork with 
Queenstown. The distance is only a few 
miles, and we soon steamed into Cork Station, 
which waa in a great state of bustle and con- 
fusion, as a regiment of soldiers were just 
entraining for forcign service. 

“ Kyar, your honour!” cried the driver 
of one of the many jaunting-cara which were 
drawn up in line just outside the station. He 
was a great rosy-faced Irishman, with a 
particularly good-humoured smile, so we 
immediately jumped up on his vehicle, 
though Pickens expressed the gloonnest 
views as to our chances of sticking on. 

“ Hould toight, sorr ! " cried our Jehu, as 
soon as we had explained that we wished to 
be driven to Blarney Castle. In a moment 
we seemed to be in the grasp of a sort of 
hurricane, which swept up out of the station 
yard, and through the crowd of carts and 
cabs outside, at lightning speed. Every time 
the car turned a corner our driver uttered a 
sort of Irish yell, as much for the relief of 
his ever-flowing spirits as to give warning of 
our approach, At first we could do nothing 
but cling to the car and each other for dear 
life, and had no leisure to look about us, but 
by degrees we became accustomed to the 
eccentric motion of our novel conveyance, 
which was for all the world like a square box 
hung round with tea-trays. Try to balance 
yourself on the rim of the tea-tray set up on 
end, and you have a fair idea of the difficulty 
of retaining your seat on an Irish jaunting- 
car. 

Onward we swept through the streets of 
Cork wich a fine disdain of all precautions. 


Twice we were nearly cast forth headlong аз. 


the car grazed the edge of the kerbstone ; 
and once we caught a basket from an old 
woman’s stall, scattering a shower of plums 
in all directions. Pickens afterwards sent 
her five shillings to compensate her for the 
loss. At every narrow escape we had our 
driver uttered a wild “ Whirroo ! " and plied 
his whip as if he were bent on making the 
next disaster a complete one, 

At length the beautiful river valley which 
we had been following broadened out into a 
wide plain, in the midst of which we saw 
the grey walls of Castle Blarney rising above 
their mantle of green leaves. Our car 
stopped suddenly, with such a jerk that we 
were nearly spilled upon the road, and we 
got down, feeling considerably relieved that 
our hurricane ride was over. Young Pickens 
banded the driver his fare, which the man 
received with a deprecating grin. 

“Shure, sorr, and won't ye remimber the 
droiver, thin ?”’ he asked. 

Pizarro was feeling himself all over to 
ascertain whether any of his bones were 
broken. This examination concluded, he 
felt disposed to score off the simple-minded 
Irishman. 

* Certainly !" he said, I'll remember 
you in my will, you know!” 

“ Faix, sorr," answered the man, “ and 
your honour will live a hundred years ; and 
wil I be waiting for my money all that 
toime ?”’ 

Pizarro laughed and gave him an extra 
shill: ng, and we went on into the grounds of 
the castle. There seemed to be some sort 
of country fair in progress, for several swings 


and a merry-go-round were on active service, 
— — 
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and in one part of the lawns a crowd of 
people were engaged at kiss-in-the-ring. 

Well, we had no end of a good time going 
over the castle, examining the remains of 
the ancient dungeons, and chasing each 
other round the battlements. Of course, 
we all duly kissed the Blarney stone, each 
in turn beingheld by the other two, for the 
stone, the touch of which, on the lips, is sup- 
posed to confer the power of persuasive 
oratory, is set in the outer wall of the castle, 
and to kiss it you need a couple of muscular 
and obliging friends to hang on to your legs. 
On the whole, it is pleasanter to watch some 
other fellow doing it. 

We spent so much time in the castle that 
we were very late in returning to Cork, and 
nearly missed the last train to Queenstown. 
It was quite dark when we got back to the 
Ocean Eagle, and Mr. Pickens, between the 
pain from his ankle and anxiety about 
Pizarro, was in a high state of excitement. 
Our long day of sightseeing had thoroughly 
tired us, and after a hasty supper we were 
not sorry to be orderel to bed. Young 
Pizarro and myself slept in а little cabin 
opening from his father's; while Briant’s 
berth was farther aft. 

I am а sound sleeper in 
seldom dream, but that night I had a most 
exciting vision, It seemed that the crew 
of the yacht had mutinied, on account of 
weevils in the biscuit, and invaded the 
saloon, under the command of our school 


eneral, and 


“matron, Mrs. Mole, who wore a brace of 


pistols at her belt and carried the Jolly 
Roger. After a gallant resistance, we boys 
and Mr. Pickens were overpowered by num- 
bers, and laid bound in a row at the foot of 
the mainmast. In vain I offered the matron 
the entire contents of my pockets, consisting 
of sevenperce halfpenny in copper, and a 
mechanical pencil-sharpener, if she would 
spare our lives. She answered sternly that 
it was not treasure she desired, but revenge, 
and that a boy whose socks were so con 
stantly in need of darning was not fit to 
live. Upon this we resigned ourselves to 
our fate, and faced the !cvelled pistols of the 
pirates with the сошг гс of despair. Then 
came two sharp and sudden reporta 

What had. happened? 

I awoke and found myself sitting up in bed, 
with all the clothes kicked off mc, and my 
ears still singing with the crack of the pistols. 
That the latter had been no illusion was 
immediately evident, for our berth seemed 
filled with smoke, and from Mr. Pickens's 
adjacent cabin came the seund of hurried 
footsteps and voices. I was out of bed in a 
twinkling, and rushed into the cabin, where 
I found Mr. Pickens standing in the middle 
of the floor in his nightclothes, holding a still 
smoking revolver in his band. Pizarro was 
already halfway up the companion-ladder. 
The crew were evidently alarmed, for: there: 
was a noise of bare feet pad-padeing along 
the deck, and presently a bearded face gazed 
in upon us from above with a look of con- 
sternation. 

Mr. Pickens laughed when he found him- 
self the centre of our frightened ring, and 
tossed the revolver away. Come back, 
Wash ! he called to his son. ' You won't 
catch the marauder this trip, and your 
momma wouldn't like to see you around in 
your nighties. Guess it was only a touch of 
dyspepsy. For a minute I thought I was 
back in the old frontier days, and there was 
a road agent in the room. Good thing Í 
didn't plug one of you boys by mistake." 

So saving, he ordered us all baek to our 
berths, resisting his son's suggestion that the 
vessel should be searched for the intruder, 
if he existed. He laughed when Pizarro 
urged that he should, at any rate, be allowed 
to keep watch for the rest of the night. The 
only account he could give of the matter 


was that he had been suddenly aroused from 
slumber by an impression that some ot 
something was in the cabin, had peroeived 
some vague form just stealing out a$ the 
door, and had thereupon, with the instinct 
of an old frontiersman, reached for his 
revolver and fired pointblank at the object, 
though apparently without result. He had, 
with good reason, such an opinion of his 
own marksmanship that this circumstance 
confirmed him in the belief that he had 
merely been visited by some hallucination, 
due to nightmare, and declined to allow any 
systematie inquiry, though young Pizarro, 
his imagi ation fired by the tales of adven- 
ture which were his favourite reading, olung 
to the idea of & midnight assassin, hi 
perhaps by some of his father's business 
opponents to rid them of their sucoessful 
rival. René Briant, it seemed, had slept 
through all the noise and confusion, and wa3 
greatly chaffed by us at breakfast next 
morning in consequence. For some days 
afterwards the exciting incident was а 
frequent theme of conversation (N.B.— 
Magruder. I wrote, Wo talked of nothing 
else); but as nothing further occurred to 
cause alarm, we all gradually came to the 
conclusion that Mr. Pickens's theory of the 
matter was correct. 

At the end of the week we weighed anchor, 
and the Ocean Eagle continued. her cruise 
round the coast of Kerry. The rest of our 


holiday was exceedingly pleasant, but toe 


uneventful to be worth recording. | 

I am awfully sorry if this chapter ends too 
abruptly. Mr. Magruder wanted me to go 
gassing on about Killarney and Connemara, 
and onr emotions ef awe and admiration on 


beholding that wild and rocky shore, as he 


said. He is dead nuts on scenery. I don't 

mind it myself, much ; but I hate long de- 

scriptions, and I daresay you are the same. 
( To be continued.) 


SPEECH-DAY QUARTETTE. 


Tur Boys. 


SPEECH Day comes but once a year 
And then the long vacation, 

So raise a number-one-sized cheer 
To echo round creation, 

In spite of corporeal woes, 

In spite of mental pangs and blows, 

Those drawbacks every schoolboy knows 
We'll cheer the long vacation, 


THE. PARENTS. 


Speech Day comes but once a year 

And Tommy’s looking splendid, 

His smile extends from ear to ear, 

Mis rougher ways have ende , 
Though larking has of ‘late increased, 
Though sisters call him ~ little beast,“ 
His manners seem, to-night at least, 

To be distinctly mended. 


THE STAFF. 


Speeoh Day comes but once a year, 
So pub away your sorrow, 
And def the melancholy tear, 
We'll welcome in to-morrow ; 
For what wi: French and Latin plays, 
Apnd what with patriotic lays 
And sleejiess nights. and busy days, 
Well welcome in to-morrow, 


THR HEADMASTER. 


Speech Day comes but once а year, 
And that's some satisfaction ; 
For when it comes, alarm and fear 
Absorb one to distraction. 
These speeches lengthy aud to spare 
With little jokeleta here and there, 
Which poor headmasters must prepare 
They fil/one to. distraction. т. НА 
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There's maay a slip," etc. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by F. W. Buxton.) 
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A NIGHT WITH A BEAR: 


A TALE OF THE CANADIAN FOREST. 


] ost in the great timber belt which lies 
4 beyond Moosehead Pass! This was 
the position in which I found myself at the 
close of a June day, after а ten-hours tramp 
through the forest. I had started on a fish- 
ing expedition to a chain of lakes, and, in 
attempting to cross a neck of land from one 
Inke to another, had lost my bearing and 
described & circle among the giant spruce 
and pine trees, arriving at a stump on which 
I had eaten my luncheon three hours before. 

As I stood gazing helplessly at the dark 
amass of boughs that roofed me in, I suddenly 
recalled the advice of an old trapper: 

“The moss is thickest on the north side 
of a tree," he had said, “ because that side is 
always in the shade; and the biggest branches 
point east, because the wind blows from the 
west more than half the year.” 

With these facts in mind, I began to 
examine the trees, and soon found that I 
was completely turned about. Before making 
a fresh start, however, I climbed a tall 
spruce to look at the surrounding country. 
To the north-west I saw a rift in the tree- 
tops, which, I felt sure, marked the chain of 
lakes I was seeking. Descending, I ranged 
along the trunks of the trees, and, after an 
hour's walk, cane to a log-road which led 
me back to the place where, early that morn- 
ing, I had crossed to the south side of the 
lakes on an old boom. 

As it was yet some distance to the settle- 
ment, I hastened to retrace my steps. All 
went well until I came to a crooked log, 
when the decayed wooden pin that held it to 
its neighbour twisted off and set the two ends 
of the boom adrift. When the log on which 
I stood began to move in the current, I lost 
my balance and went sprawling into the 
water. I could not swim, but, fortunately, I 
got hold of the boom, and worked my way 
back to the shore from which I had just 
started. 

It was now nearly dark. A short distance 
up the log-road I had passed a lumberman’s 
shanty, and there was no choice but to go 
back and spend the night in the deserted 
cabin. 

Finding the door of the shanty ajar, I 
entered, but could distinguish little until my 
eyes became accustomed to the dusk of the 
place. On the right-hand side of the hut 
was а long deal table, where the loggers had 
eaten ; on the left, one above the other and 
lined with fir-boughs, were the bunks in 
which they had slept. | 

I passed on to the middle of the room, 
and, in doing so, stumbled over the fallen 
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stove-pipe. Roused by the loud noise, some- 
thing stirred in an порет bunk and began to 
squeal like a young pig. Before I realised 
my danger, I heard a sound at the door, and, 
looking round, saw two fiery eyes glaring at 
me through the opening. In а moment, a 
low growl brought me to my senses. and it 
flashed upon me that this was & she-bear 
come back to her cubs. 

As I lookea, hastily about me for some 
means of escape, I noticed a long pole, which 
probably had served as a clothes.line, run- 
ning parallel to the ridge-pole. It was some 
distance above me, but fear gave my muscles 
the spring of steel, and, with a bound, I 
caught it and swung myself into the peak of 
the building. As my weight came upon the 
pole it cracked, and at the same time I heard 
an ominous snarl directly beneath me. But 
the slender birch sapling did not break, after 
all, and for the moment I was safe from the 
fury of the creature that tramped about 
below me and watched my every movement 
with burning eyes. 

As my position under the ridge-pole was 
cramped and difficult to maintain, I worked 
my way a'ong to a more secure place over 
the door. 


The bear kept up her tramping. Occa- 


. sionally she would reach up the wall until I 


felt her hot breath in my face, then suddenly 
drop to the floor as if disgusted, and resume 
her monotonous shufve up and down the 
room. 

It was now quite dark. Through an open- 
ing in the roof which the stove-pipe had occu- 
pied I could see a circle of the June sky, in 
which a young moon hung low above the 
hemlocks that crowned the hill beyond 
the lakes. The west wind stirred fitfully 
among the leaves of a birch-tree near the 
door. A bat fluttered about in the darkness, 
brushing my face with its wing. Then a 
loon called as it hurtled over the shanty, 
its unearthly laugh echoing among the 
hills and suggesting to my overwrought 
imagination unutterable things. 

As time wore on, my cramped position 
became almost unbearable. Every bone in 
my body seemed warped and full of pain. 
The desire to drop to the floor and let my rigid 
muscles relax nearly overcame my reason; 
but the thought of the awful death awaiting 
me there restrained me. 

Presently the cubs stirred, and, as 1 
turned slightly in their direction, I felt my 
match-case press against my side. Like a 
flash of lightning the thought came to me 
that in jt was possible deliverance. If I 


could succeed in setting fire to the brush 
near the cubs, the flames might divert the 
attention of the mother long enough for me 
to drop to the tloor and crawl out of the door. 

With hope there came renewed strength. 
Placing my back against the wall, I took out 
the case, and with trembling fingers seratched 
а match. It spluttered, spurted, and flared, 
and then settled down to a steady blaze, 
showing me the dim outlines of my prison 
and the bulky form of my relentless guard 
still moving about the floor. 

Lighting a second match, I tossed it 
towards the bunk in which I had located 
the cubs; but it was a long distance to 
throw so light a piece of wood, and it fell to 
the floor in front of the old bear. She 
sniffed the burning brimstone, and then 
shuflled off to the other side of the room. 
Again and again I tried, but always with the 
sume result. 

Then a new idea occurred to me.  Arrang- 
ing the matches with the brimstone out, I 
ignited them, and threw them, case and all. 
They missed the upper row of berths, but 
the weight of the metal case carried them 
well in among the boughs of the bunk 
directly beneath the cubs. The burning 
matches flew in every direction, and soon I 
could distinguish several tiny shafts of tlame 
among the fir-needles. 

At first the tlames spread slowly; they 
crept from twig to twig like fiery worms, 
lighting up the hovel with & weird uncertain 
light that awoke fantastic shadows in the 
corners and made me see & dozen bears; 
then suddenly they shot up а long red arm 
that laid hold of the upper bunk. 

In the bright light 1 could see the bear 
distinctly, from her white teeth to her formid- 
able claws. She was seated on her haunches 
by the table, watching the fire intently. 

As the flames penetrated the brush of the 
upper bunk, the cubs raised a great cry. 
With a mighty bound the mother sprang to 
their side, and almost at the same instant I 
dropped to the floor and crawled out of the 
door. Once outside the building, I tried to 
stand; but my legs were so numb that I 
could not use them, and I began to creep in 
the direction of the lake. 

I can recall no more of what took place 
that night. At daybreak I awoke to find 
myself lying between two stumps, only a 
few rods from a smouldering heap of ruins. 
A big blister on the back of my left hand 
and the charred spots in my clothes told me 
how narrowly I had escaped death, even after 
I had outwitted the bear. 
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CURIOUS PEIS.—THE NATTERJACK. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY C. SoMERVILLE WATSON. 


T many parts of the country, particularly 

on sandy heaths and near the sea-coast, 
you may írequently find & beautiful little 
toad, which, unlike its near relative the 
common toad, neither hops, jumps, nor 
leaps, but walks nimbly along, and some- 
times runs with a peculiar mouse-like move- 
ment. 

A gay, handsome little fellow he is, with 
а coat of а yellowish olive-green profusely 
ornamented with red tubercles, and further 
decorated w th a bright yellow band which 
extends tron the head right down the 


middle of the back, while broad black bands 
adorn the fore and hind limbs. ; 

This pretty creature seems to prefer a drier 
locality than the ordinary toad, and fre- 
quents heaths and sandhills near the sea, 
occasionally indulging in a swim in some 
brackish pool, and, indeed, seems naturally 
to adapt itself to its surroundings in a way 
that few other reptilea are able to do. 

If we compare the Natterjack with the 
common toad, we shall find i* differs in 
many important points, the chief of which 
are the following : 


(1) The hind legs are shorter. 

(2) The eyes are more prominent. 

(3) The feet are less webhed. А 

(4) The back is ornamented with а bright 
band of yellow, which extends down the 
spine. 

(5) The legs are patched with black bands. 

(6) The tubercles on the back are of 8 
reddish-brown. 


The Natterjack is by no means as common. 


a3 the ordinary toad, but seems to be ex- 
tremely local, and. yet; when found in any 
particular spot, is generally fairly plentiful 
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they make night hideous their croak being 
hoarse and prolonged, while that of the frog 
is a succession of short grunts or guttural 
calls. 

They are, however, wise enough to stop 
their monotonous melody when danger 
threatens, and to remain perfectly still, 
crouching close to the ground till the coast 
is clear again, so that they run less risk of 
being captured than the common toad, which 
lumps along heedless of any foe which may 
be lying in wait. 

When roughly handled the Natterjacks are 
said to give out a strong unpleasant odour, 
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way along the path in a most unconcerned 
manner, while the cat was spitting and furi- 
ously shaking her head from side to side to 
get rid of a stream of thick white soapy 
mucus that poured out of her mouth and 
clung to her face and neck in a very unplea- 
sant manner, and it was some time before 
she fully recovered from the effects of rashly 
endeavouring to find out what a toad tasted 
like. 

Natterjacks can easily be kept in cap- 
tivity, and prove a valuable addition to the 
vivarium. The case should be made of 
wood, the bottom lined with tin, with a glass 


Cobham and Wisley are two favoured 
localities, and even Blackheath and Wim- 
bledon Common, although probably now 
the Natterjack is extinct in the former owing 
to the great changes that have taken place 
in the past few years. 

Even Ireland, which boasts of so few 
reptiles, can number the Natterjack among 
its fauna. 

I have frequently taken them on the 
Wirral peninsula—that flat. low-lying district 
between the estuaries of the Mersey and the 
Dee—and it was very pretty to watch these 
Malene active little creatures walking quickly along 


d La amid the giant sandhills in the full blaze of which some writers describe as“ sulphury " front, and sides of perforated zinc, the glass 
y Das the summer sun, as if they had some im- and others“ as smelling like gunpowder.” being made to slide up and down ia grooves 
y ra portant business on hand and were a little This is said to be exuded from the skin, to serve as a door. 
3 cui behind the time. The case should be arranged to resemble, as 
| When overtaken, however, they crouched much as possible, the natural surroundings 
ssed k flat against the sand and feigned death, so of the locality from which the toads were 
that they were easily captured; but I soon taken, and the bottom should be covered 
ance З found out to my cost that they were equally with a thick layer of dry peat mixed with 
1 fel cunning in other respects, for, having put two sand, in which, and especially at the back, 
r de in the side-pockets of my coat, І was greatly a few sprigs of heather and tufts of rushes or 


coarse grass can be planted, under which 
your pets may take shelter or burrow if they 
feel inclined. 

See that a flower-pot saucer of water for 
drinking and bathing is provided, and pro- 
vide some dry moss and dead leaves in one 
corner in which the Natterjack may lie. 

As regards food, you will find no difficulty 
in catering—cockroaches, flies, worms, mag- 
gots, moths, caterpillars, are easily obtained, 
and are eagerly devoured, so that your pets 
will run little risk of dying from hunger, 
and you will be astonished what a lot of 
animal food these reptiles can consume and 
what capacious stomachs they have, while 
it is a most interesting study to watch how 
they capture their prey by means of their 
slimy tongues, which are thrust forth 
from the mouth with lightning-like swift- 


astonished, on arriving home, to find my 
Nos: prizes had escaped by climbing gently out 

and dropping quietly on the sand, where 
they evidently walked quickly otf and hid 
Arrant in the bundles of sand-rush which grew so 
thickly on the hills. 

All this was doe so cleverly that I did 
not feel the slightest movement, and to this 
het day it is a puzzle to me how they managed 
» boni to escape. 

Yaris Behind the Leasowe Embankment, which 
| protects the low.lying fields from the en- 
{йу croachments of the sea, were long ditches of 
brackish water, and in these still waters the 
m. Natterjacks resorted at breeding-time to pair 
worms and deposit their spawn. 
| The ova were laid in long strings, looking 
in the like glass tubes filled with shining black 
beats; beads at certain intervals, and the number 
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which, like that of the frog, is moist and 
damp. 

Personally, I have never experienced this, 
although I have handled several of these 


"E of eggs thus laid amid the reeds and rushes reptiles, but I know that the ordinary toad ness. 

amounted to several thousands, so that were has the power of giving out a very acrid fluid Be careful to enter any new observation 
e ler it not for the numerous foes which attack the from two glands situated over the eyes, in your“ Naturalist’s Diary," however trivial 
orc frog and toad tribe, we should suffer the same which has a wonderful and distressing effect it may be, and you will really be surprised at 
nehs horrors as the Egyptians did in the time of on the mouths of animals who rashly pick the end of the year to find, when reading 
Moses. these reptiles up. your notes, how much information you have 
of the Natterjacks live on worms, flies, moths, A favourite toad of mine was taking an gained by your own experience, and perhaps 


afternoon prowl on a flower-bed some years 
ago, having been let out of her cage for an 
hour or two, when she was suddenly pounced 
upon by a young and frivolous cat, who 


and insects, which they catch by means of 
) their slimy tongue, and, being nocturnal in 
tant | their habits, they start off on their hunting 
of te expeditions generally in pairs, and run 


may make some discovery relating to the 
habits of these lowly creatures which has 
never before been suspected even by the 
great zoologists of the day. 

Remember, too, what Boyle says: No- 


ied и swiftly through the long grass and reeds, evidently imagined she had captured some- 

that | where they find abundance of worms, slugs, thing extra good for supper. thing can be unworthy of being investigated 

"Y and other night-loving creatures. Before, however, I had time to go to the by man which was thought worthy of being 
The males have vocal sacs, with which rescue I saw my toad quietly pursuing her created by God." 
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IL | ATHLETICS IN LONDON ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By Hvanz D. PnurirPorr. 
(Illustrated with Special Photographs.) 


Т" is a pretty big subject. For there 
are more than a thousand elementary 
8^hools in London, and, naturally, they differ 
widely in regard to athletics as well as 
other matters. But it happens that very 
many of these schools are affiliated for 
athletic purposes with various large asso- 
Clations ; so that it is possible, by glancing 
at the work of these associations, to get, as 
it were, a bird’s-eye view of the sports of 
tens of thousands of London schoolboys. 
Perhaps the best organised and most 
widely practised athletic exercise, at any 
rate in the Board schools —for they continue 
to be so called —is swimming. The School 
soard ren s swimming as much as pos- 
d. The subject is allowed to be taught 
uring school hours, and at the Board's ex 
pense. The Board has two swimming-baths 


of its own, but most of the schools use the 
baths controlled by the Borough Councils. 
About 50,000 Board School scholars are re- 
ceiving instruction in swimming duriny the 
summer months, and every year from 14,000 
to 15,000 learn to swim. 

And the boys who learn to swim do not, 
as a rule, rest content with the ability just 
to keep afloat in the water. In very many 
schools swimming as a sport is taken up 
with great gusto, and large numbers of 
Board School boys acquire a high degree of 
proficiency in swimming, diving, and life- 
saving. This side of the work is very 

eatly stimulated by the London Schools 

wimming Association—a voluntary society 
with which the majority of the schools 
teaching swimming аге affiliated. The 
Association, of which Lord Reay, the Chair- 


man of the late London School Board, was 
President, is the largest swimming club in 
the world ; it includes Voluntary as well as 
Board schools, and the extent of its opera- 
tions may be judged from the fact that it 
awards about 5,000 certificates a year to 
scholars in affiliated schools, the degree of 
Кен recognised by this certificate 
ing ability to swim, without pause or 
rest, 100 yards in the case of boys and 
50 yards in the case of girls. Certificates are 
ru awarded for proficiency in life-saving 
rill. 

The work of the Association is splendidly - 
organised. The metropolis is divided into 
more than thirty districts, each of which 
has its branch association. Each of these 
branches has an annual display and com- 
petition, at, which) contests for the boy and 
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girl championships of the district take place. 
hen there is one great central event, at 
which, in the presence of as many enthu- 
siastic spectators as one of the- largest 
swimming baths will accommodate, the 
local champions compete against each 
other. Trophies for swimming are awarded 
on these occasions to ine pest individual 
boys and girls under thirteen, under fifteen, 
and under sixteen respectively, the last 
named ranking as the Junior Champions of 
London. There are also trophies for diving 


and life-saving, to be held for a year by the. 


winning schoul. One of the latter, which 
we illustrate, was presented by the Editor of 
the “ Boy's Own Paper." It is awarded to 
the school which has the largest number 
of boys who pass an examination in life- 
saving. The sh eld, which was awarded 
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and in order to answer these questions һе: 


must have a fair knowledge of the anatomy 
of heart and lungs, the chemistry of air, etc. 
It will be seen, thereforé, that in this, the 
highest form of aquatic sport—indeed, one 
may say the very finest, because the most 
unselfish, form of. athletics—St. John’s 
Road has а record of which any school 
might be proud. А team of boys from this 
school had the honour of appearing before 
the King last July at an entertainment 
arranged by the Life-saving Society. 

St. John's Road School is fortunate in 
having upon the teaching staff Mr. H. Brad- 
bury, the Honorary Secretary of the London 
Schools Swimming Association, and Mr. 
Thoday, a past-master in swimming and life- 
saving. It is to the skilful and assiduous 
coaching of the last-named gentleman that 


rather than for great monetary value. Some 
of them have been designed by such eminent 
artists as Mr. Walter Crane and Mr. C. R. 
Ashbee. Happily the base pot-hunting ” 
spirit never enters into these contests. All 
the trophies are perpetual challenge trophies, 
and the scholar who wins orfe learns in the 
true sporting spirit to value the honour of 
having his name engraved on it and seeing 
it stand in the school hall. The only indi 
vidual prizes given are medals of no very 
great intrinsic value. 

The organisation of sports in a Board or 
Council school is, for several reasons, a much 
more difficult matter than in a secondary 
school There is in the Board school no long 
tradition of athletics as an integral part of the 
school life ; there are no elder boys to be the 
athletic mentors and patterns of the junior, 
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for the first time last October, as already 
briefly reported in the “ B.O.P.," has been 
won by the St. John's Road Board School, 
Hoxton. This school, which also. holds— 
for the third time in succession—the 
" Fabian " shield, awarded to the best life- 
saving team of four boys—has sixty-three 
boys who hold life-saving certificates—a far 
larger number than апу other school. 

e life-saving certificate is an evidence 
of a very high degree of competence. The 
candidate must have a thorough knowledge 
of the. various drills ; he must prove his 
ability to rescue his man from the water by 
several ditferent methods ; he must have a 
thoroughly practical knowledge of methods 
of resuscitating the apparently drowned ; 
and, finally, he must answer correctly a 
number of searching questions to show that 

understands the “ why” of everything, 


Gymnastics on Board tne '' Shaftesbury.” 


the great success of the boys at life-saving 
is largely due. 

The L. S. S. A. is proud of the fact that it 
is a nursery of London swimmers, several of 
its boys and girls having, after they left 
school, distinguished themselves in: other 
competitions. 


number among its young adherents several 


who have put their knowledge of swimming: 


to the finest. possible use, and whose names 
have been added to the Royal Humane 
Society's ‘ Roll of Honour " for saving life 
from drowning. One school—the Canal 
Road Board School at Hoxton-—has had 
three boys who have thus distinguished 
themselves and brought honour. to their 
school. 

The trophies of the L.S.S.A. are distin-. 

ished—as athletic trophies always should. 


„ but seldom are—for artistic excellence 


And it is stil more proud to 


Swimming, 
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for most of the boys leave school at fourteen, 
very few. indeed remaining after fifteen; 
there are no playing-fields, except the public 
parks, and, worst on all, there is a chronic and 
widespread lack of pocket-money. Clearly, 
if sports are to flourish in an. elementary 
school, they. must be carefully nursed by the 
teachers. In the early years. of the London 
School Board, teachers as à rule took very 
little interest. in these matters, and conse- 
quently the boys were restricted to such 
rough-and-tumble games as, they might 
devise in the asphalted sehool playgrounds, 
the only really. exciting sport being an oe- 
casional street. fight with a neighbouring 
schoal. 

But things are much better now. In 
many of the schools the masters are very 
keen on encouraging cricket, football and 
swimining, ing much time in arranging 


та 


matches and competitions, coaching the 
young captains and umpiring at matches. 
Often, too, they willingly bear the financial 
responsibility attaehing to the cricket or 
football club. Sometimes a swimming en- 
tertainment wil provide funds for the 


cricket or football club, or а school concert 
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chosen to represent each district association, 
compete against each other—the stronger 
associations for the Corinthian " shield, 
the gift of the Corinthian Football Club, and 
the weaker associations for the Sun" 
shield, which is given by the proprietors of 
the Sun " newspaper. The Corinthian " 


[Photo by RUSSELL. 


The Champion Running Team of London Elementary Schools, 1903. 


will be organised, or the sympathy and help 
of local tradesmen will be invoked; but 
when other things íail the teachers must 
sometimes put their hands in their own 
pocke s. The Editor of the “ B.O.P.” has 
several times encouraged these athletic 
efforts by giving special prizes. 

Where teachers are willing to make such 
self-sacrificing efforts as those mentioned, 
they have the satisfaction often of seeing an 
improvement not only in the health and 
happiness of their scholars, but in their 
manners аз well. The change which may 
be observed in a group of School Board 
cricketers after they have undergone a 
period ‘of ‘friendly «supervision, and have 
risen to the dignity of taking part in League 
matches, is sometimes quite remarkable. 
No one now quarrels about his place in the 
fiele; they do not all insist upon bowling; 
the captain does not bawl “ butterfingers "' 
or “silly fathead” whenever a catch is 
missed; the field do not veil “Out, out,” 
when a wicket falls, and the batsman bowled 
for a duck’s egg neither shouts that “ it 
ain't fair“ nor punches the umpire. Before 
any seniois took interest in their cricket they 

robably did all these things. Now they 

ave learnt to “ play the game." And the 
change is rot a matter of cricket only; ia 
becoming better cricketers they have become 
better boys. 

As in the case of swimming, cricket and 
football have been greatly developed in the 
elementary schools by co-operation amongst 
the schools. Of the two games football is 
the more generally favoured, and the more 
thoroughly organised. Fifteen districts, 
covering altogether a considerably wider 
area than that of the London Schoo! Board, 
have football associations which arrange 
inter-school matches in their own districts, 
and the associations are all affiliated with 
the London Schools Football Association, 
which runs several interesting series of 
lepresentative matches. Picked teams, 


shield is at present held .by South London 
and the Sun shield by Islington. Then 
there is a competition in which the champion 
schools in each division play against each 
other for the Dewar " shield, which carries 
with it the proud position of champion 
school of London. This honour fell last 
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А few years ago the match was against 
Leeds, but the London boys always proved 
themselves so much the stronger that it was 
determined to go farther afield in search of a 
stronger opponent. The last two years the 
match has been against. Edinburgh, and still 
the London boys have been successful. The 
match of 1902-3 was played at Edinburgh 
in the presence of 10,000 spectators, the 
London boys winning by three goals to one. 
Cricket is organised on somewhat similar 
lines in certain disiricts of London, but as 
yet there is no central organisation which 
covers the whole ground. The South 
London Association, which is probably the 
largest of the district associations, has been in 
existence since 1891, and shows many signs 
of vigorous life. It conducts competitions 
for the senior and junior championships 
of the division, handsome trophies being 
awarded in each case. For the senior com- 
petition all the boys must be under fifteen 
on May 1; in the junior section, which is 
intended for the weaker schools, they must 
be under fourteen on May l. The team 
which won the senior championship in 1903 
was that from Shillington Street, Battersea. 
Out of the South London Schools Cricket 
Association there has grown an annual 
athletic festival. And this is another feature 
of the athletic life of the schools that has 
been greatly developed in recent years. In 
most of the divisions of London in connection 
with the Cricket Association or the Foot- 
bal| Association, or independent of either, 
the annual Sports Day is now a recognised 
institution. The School Board sanctioned 
these festivals by granting a holiday to all 
the. Board schools in the division on the day 
Of the sports. Given a fine day, the local 
athletic ground presents a very pleasant and 
animated spectacle when the elementary 
$chsols are in possession. The scholars 
muster by thousands to encourage the repre- 
sentatives of their own schools, and parents 
and friends attend. іп considerable numbers. 
The programmes of these sports are almost 
invariably of gigantic proportions, and it 
must need the most careful organising in 
order to get through without confusion, and 


> [Photo by McKecuniz, Edinburgh. 


The London Team who defeated Scottish Boys at Edinburgh, April 16, 1903, by 3 goals to 1. 


year (1902-3) to the Ilford Higher Grade 
Board School—a school outside the London 
School Board district. , | 
For several years past a very interesting 
match has been arranged between a team ot 
boys representing the whole of London and 
a team representing the elementary-schoal 
boys of some important provincial town. 


in anything like the scheduled time. For 
example, at the South London Schools 
Sports in June 1903 there were more than 
2,800 entries. The most popular event of 
the day was the egg and.spoon race, for 
which there were 380 entries. That this 
does not indicate any indisposition on the 
part of South London boys to enter for the 
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more severely athletic events is shown by 
the fact that next in order comes the quarter- 
mile handicap—probably the most trying 
race of the day—with 315 entries. This race 
had to be run in fifteen heats, and was 
finally won by Charles Scragg, with two yards 
start, in 613 seconds—not bad time for a boy 


ғ - 


Shil.ington Street Cricket Club, South Lordo 


of fourteen. For his prowess in this and 


other eventa Scragg was adjudged the 
champion of the year. In some divisions 
there are races for girls as well as for boys. 
The South London Sporta were confined to 
boys ; had girls also entered in large numbers, 
the programme, which as it was took seven 
hours to carry through, would surely have 


broken down through sheer weight of 
numbers. 

The times of the winners at the South 
London Sports last vear seem to show that 
a very fair level of athletic achievement has 
been reached by the boys in some of our 
elementary schools. I have already men- 
tioned Scragg’s quarter-mile in 61? seconds. 


“Champion Life-saving Team from St, John’s Road Schools, 
Hoxton, with the Headmaster and Instructor. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


The same boy won his heat in the 100 yards 
race from scratch in 123 seconds, but was 
just beaten in the final by a boy with eight 
yards start. The 220 yards was won by a boy 
with six yards start in 29 seconds, and the 
half-mile was won in 2 minutes 14} seconds, 
with ninety-two yards start, by Arthur 


— „ 


n Champions, 1903. 
Pitcher, a fine little runner only twelve years 
of age. Such performances are not to be 
accomplished without careful preparation 
and earnest effort, and the boys who mean to 
distinguish themselves on Sports Day know 
that they must be pre to “scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days." For weeks 
before the fateful day they practise sprintin 
in the playgrounds an 
parks, take long walks, and 
eschew tarts and ginger- 
beer. 

It will be believed that 
the organisation of these 

at race meetings, both 

forehand and on the day 
of the sports, involves a 
great deal of time and 
thought on the part of the 
teachers who interest them- 
selves in them. The handi- 
capping alone is no light 
undertaking ; it is usually 
on the basis of age, though 
some districts take into con- 
sideration the size and 
previous performances (if 
any) of the boys. It may 
be questioned whether these 
vast gatherings, though 
pleasant and inspiring spec- 
tacles, are quite the best 
means of developing the 
athletic spirit in the schools 
as a whole. The interest 
would be more widespread 
if individual schools or 
smal) groups of schools had 
their own Sports Day, and 
sent their champions only 
to compete at sonie central 


meeting. 

One meeting is held every year at which 
the picked boys of the athletic associations 
compete against each other. The “ Golden 
Penny " cup, presented by the periodical of 
that name, is awarded to the district asso- 
ciation which secures the highest number «f 


points in three races—100 yards, 440 yards,- 


and 880 yards. Each association is entitled 
to send six competitors, of whom two run 
in each race. The cup, after being held for 
three years by South London, was wor last 
May by the Greenwich District Aseociation. 

Of gymnasties in London elementary 
schools there is not much to be said, as very 
few schools possess gymnasia. At some of 
the evening continuation schools there are 


B. O. P. Shield for Life-saving. 


ood gymnastic classes, and naturally the 
industrial schools go in for gymnastics and 
other forms of physical drill to a great 
extent. Our photograph shows а astic 
class on board the Shaftesbury, the School 
Board's training-ship, which serves both as 
school and home for some of the poorest and 
most neglected boys who come under the 
care of the Board. 
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A PREHISTORIC PRIZE DAY. 


By THomas HAY, M.A. 


E prehistoric schoolboys whom 
You've heard me name before 

Were pleased beyond expression when 
The Specch Day came once more. 


A worthy object, got up well, 
The prizes gave away, 

He started off to make a speech 
In accents blithe and gay. 


Alas ! the feaiful fate that lurked 
In that same worthy's cup! 

A little labyriuthodon 
Came by and snapped him up. 


Stout vassals stood by all the doors, 
Well-armed with knobby sticks, 

To guard the hall from inroads by 
The archeeopteryx. 


The chief displayed a coat of paint, 
The staff were howling swells, 

Their hoods were made of pampas-grass 
All edged with oowrle-shells, — 


The chairman was a famous man, 
Who liked to show his wit, 

But when the parents had enough 
They hurled bim down a pit. 


But happiness is never sure. 
The scene was far too short; n 
For ere they sang “Gd вате the King 
They heard an angry snort. 


And cveryone in terror wild 
Went tumbling down the stairs, 
All doing what they could to dodge 
A pack of woolly bears. 


——— — — ... —¾ . сы УЬ, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(TwENTY-S1xTH ANNUAL SERIES.] 
[Continued from page 512.) 


Football. 


§.—Brat *PRN-AND-INK OR WASH DRAWINGS OF 
JONES MINOR BEFORE His First MATCH AND 
AFTER.” 

Prize-winner: ELEAN В FRANCES PLOWRIGHT (аме 

20), Swaffham, Norfolk. 


Consolation Prizes: 


JOHN BROWN, 13 Argyle Street, Paisley. 
V. W. STERNBERG, 27 Norwood Place, Leeds. 

The following also sent in some excellent work: 
JOSE MARIA OLABARRI, Bilbao, Spain; BENJAMIN 
Loses, Barrow-in-Furness: MARIO ColLON NA, Коше, 
Italy. 


6.—“ Best HUMOROUS DESCRIPTION OF How NOT TO 
PLAY Foul BALL.” 


Prize-winner: LEONARD ARTHUR PAVEY (age 154), 
10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, E. 


Consolation Prize: CKCIL MANN (age 18), 24 Adys 
Road, Peckham, S. k. 


7.—“ BEST PEN-AND-INK OR WASH DRAWING OF A 
‘SCRATCH’ TEAM IN LIIILE PEI. I iN 
ARGUING WITH THE REFEREE, WHO HAS 
DECIDED AGAINST THEM." 

Prize-winner: W. S. BROADHEAD, 502 Barnsley Road, 

Firvale, Shettield. 

[We p.int a reproduction of the sketch on the next 
page.) 


8.—“ B, ST PRACTICAL ADVICE FOR TAKING CARE ОР 
A FOOTBA LI. BETWEEN THE SEASONS," 


Prize-winner: DAVID GEORGE, Bank Cottage, 
Waunarlwydd, Swansea, South Wales. 


Consolation Prizes (Boy's Own knife): 


DIGBY GORDON HARRIS, Ouk Cottage, Naini-Tal, 
Kumaon, India. 

F. TAYLOR, “Kingswood,” Station Road, Harborne, 
Birmingham. 

ERNEST MEE, 46 Leicester Road, Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 

ROBERT STEPHENS, c/o Mrs, Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, 
Perth, Western Australia. 


[THE END.) 
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MAGIC SQUARES. 
By Н. F. L. MEYER. 


Ы ү BBOH ” gives two easy rules for squares 
of odd numbers thus: 


тезе ũ⸗4/˙ 3 333ã3V' тоате 


таа 15 7 
25 ö TIM 16 27 
4 6 13 20 22 у 
. 
11 18 25 2 | 9 


squares we must go in an ascending oblique 
direction from left to right; any number 
which, by pursuing this direction, would fall 
Into the exterior line must be carried along 
that line of squares, whether vertical or 
horizontal, to the last square. Thus, 
1 having been placed in the centre of the 
top line, 2 would fall into the exterior 
Square above the fourth vertical line. It 
must be therefore carried down to the 
lowe:t square of that line ; then, ascending 
obliquely, 3 falls into the square, but 4 falls 
into an exterior, to the end of the horizontal 
line, and it must be carried along that line 
to the extreme left, and there placed. 


The Bov’s Own Parer 


Resuming our oblique ascension to the right, 
we place 5, where the reader sees it, and 
would place 6 in the middle of the top band, 
but, finding it occupied by 1, we look for 
the second rule, which prescribes that, when 
in ascending obliquely we come to а square 
already occupied, we must place the number 
which, according to the first rule, should go 
into that occupied square, directly under 
the last number placed. ‘Thus, in ascending 
with 4, 5, 6, the 6 must be placed directly 
under the 5, because the square next to 
5 in an oblique direction is occupied. Con- 
tinue with the rest of the gures, applying 
these two rules where necessary. This kin 
of magic square, howeve: ‘arge, can easily 
be filled up by following these two cules. 

This method will serve equally tor all sorta 
of arithmetical progressions in figures com- 
posed of odd squares; even squares are 
more complicated, as can be seen in our last 
few volumes. 

The magic sum is found by adding the 
first and last numbers, multiplying this 
sum by the root of the last number, and 
taking the half. For squares of twenty-five 
and sixty-four cells we have— 


(1 +64)8 


(1 + 25)5 = 65, and Rer EE 


2 
The magic sum is also obtained thus: 
Put down the set of figures in their natural 


order in the form of a square, and count 
the centre line, either down or across, thus: 


= 260. 


— — ä ——-— 
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A SCHOOL GARDEN. 


* боме public schools have tried the experiment of 
gardens for the boys, but without much success." Hail 
Paper. 

FRAGMENT OF A DIARY 


(Original spelling strictly adhered to) 


Picked up on a cricket-ground at the eud of summer 
term. 


May 10.—Hurrah! Gardens given out at last. 
Jones got the bit I wanted, but I bagged next best, 
close to the wall. Star bit in the middle reserved, 
(N. B. — Probably for Masters—beastly shame!) Splen- 
did fun digging. Jones a useful neybour. Borowed 
his spade. 

May \1.—Garden after morning school and all 
afternoon. Thinking what to plant. Jones bas 
bagged radishes. Desided on fruit trees and musterd 
and cress Borowed Jones’ spade again. Had to go 
aud play cricket, ав he wanted it back. (N. B.— Jones 
ratl.er selfish.) 

May 12.—Swoped 2 bits of Butter Scotch (Callard & 
Bowser) for u stoue Joncs got out of a peach some one 
sent him last week. Planted it under wall in my 
garden. (N.B.—Remember to borow some cloth and 
nails from Science School to-morrow to fix peach шее 
to wall.) 

May 13.—Mr. Robinson says peach trees take ten 
years at lenst to grow from stones. Jones reffused to 
g. ve Butter Scotch back—said he'd eaten it. Dug up 
stone aud ate the colonel. Must get something else, 
(N.B.— Think I saw in paper once that pinapples bare 
been known to grow in England.) 

Мау 14,—Pocket money day. Sent 4 stamps to 
Sutten & Co. (Reading) for packet of “ mixed seeds.” 
Hope some pinapples among tbem. Asked for sume. 
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Hard at work digging in garden all afternoon. Left 
off 4 o'clock to play cricket with my house. Fielding 
out till tea—aw full rot. 


Мау 15.—Half holiday. Exciting day. Went witb 
Jones and severall other chaps for walk. Went into 
woods to dig primrose roots for garden. Found 
severall nests on the ground with eggs. (N.B.— 
probably phlesents) Emptied out roots and filled 
hankerchief with exgs. Saw keper coming. Sat. 
down on conseuled barbed wire getting throuzh hedge. 
Dropped haukerchief with eggs.  (N.B.—not my 
hankerchief.) 

May 17. — Mending best trousers all morning. 
Barbed wire place very sore. Two drills from Monitor 
for using kneeler to sit on in chapel. Beastly shame. 
Wish he'd sat on barbed wire himself. Cricket at 4.30. 
Made 12 not.out. Not bad tun. 


May 18.— Packet of seeds arrived at last. Nothing 
about pinapples. Mr. Robinson says probably nene in 
4d. packet. Dug 4 holes in garden, and planted of 
packet in each aud watered them. (N B.—beastly 
fug fetching water—almost worse than fielding.) 

Mey 19.—Qnestions from Head at dinner about 
hankerchief. Keeper picked it up. No owner found, 
во half holiday stopped. Beastly shame, as it waa my 
turn in next in the game. (N.B.—lucky I picked up 
that hankerchief.) Wonder whose it was really. Sorry 
for him if they find out. (N.B.—Think it was Smitb 
(A. K) 's.) 

May 20.— Down to garden. Nothing coming up yet. 
Dug up one hole to хее why. Seeds mostly disappeared. 
Gave Jones 2 Toffee (Devona) Coupons for 4 can of 
water, Started weeding, but went to play cricket. 
instead. Too hot for weeding, 

May 21.—Down after cricket to garden. Nothing 
coming up yet. Smith savs it wants a week's rest. 
Shall try that. Hate weeding. (N.B.—I must get a. 
new bat.) 

May 22.— Went down after house match to sce 
garden, Evidently something coming up at last. 
4 thick patches. Fetched Mr. Robinson. He said it 
was all grass. Beastly shame sending out grass it» 
mixed seeds packet. (N.B.— Write to Sutton (& Co.) 
next Sunday complaining about it.) 

May 23.—Got my house colours for making 25 `m 
house match. Swoped my garden with Jones for his 
but—nearly new аз he Lever used it. (Noter Beany — 
Jones is a usefull ass.) 

H. S G. 
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A BATCH OF ORIGINAL CRICKET 
CONUNDRUMS. 


By Н. HERVEY. 


WHAT else does a man do when he pitches tle 
stumps ?—He stumps the pitch iu the process. 

When does a batsman resemble a phrenologist ?—— 
When he detects a bump. 

Name one of the results of the Eton-Harrow match 
of 1903.— Why, Harrow was harrowed at being vaten 
up by Eton. 

When сар a batsman be said to assault one of h's 
opponents ?— When he gives a swipe over the bowler’s 
head. 

To what part of cricket kit are you most gener- 
ous ? To the stumps, because you tip them witb 
“ brass." 

Are there more ups or more downs in cricket ?—U ps, 
I should say ; for you toss up, back up. buck up, shy up, 
snap up, pick up. keep up (your stumps). run ug, hit 
up (a score) while you ouly send down and keep down. 

The bowlers—what saw they a good deal of during 
the wet days of 1903 season ?—Saw dust. 

When does carpentering come in in cricket ?— When 
two batsmen make а grand stand, 

Why is a policeman carrying his truncheon like ж 
cricketer going in 7— Because be takes his baton (bat 
on) with him. 

When can batsmen be accused of extravagance ? 
— When they launch out, 

When, in cricket, dues the most seasoned player not 
feel at home ?—W hen he's out. 

What part of tlie pitch might barbers be expected to 
prefer 7— The blocks. 

When is the ball like a frog ?—When it takes 
long hops. 

When isthe ball like à musical instrument ?—W hen 
it is played оп, 

When is a young bowler correctly addressed ?—W hen 
he is mastered. 

When is a batsman incorrectly addressed ?—W hen he 
is missed. 

Why is a batsman or bowler who is doing well like 
a boy saying his lessons at school ?— Because Le is in 
form. 

What is the difference between a “twist “ trundler 
and a bull in a china-shop ?—One is a break-bowler anè 
the other a bowl-breaker, 

Can you compare “ А Cricket Matah " ?—Yes, P. gi. 
tive, * A Cricket Match“; Comparative, A Cricket r 


Match“; Superlative, “ А Cricketest (cricket te:t? 
Match.” 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL IN 
AMERICA. 


New York is just recovering from a severe epidemic 
of football. The inter-collegiate games have created 
unwonted enthusiasm, as many as 37,000 people 
witnessing one game. Whereas іп England every city, 
town, and hamlet has its football club, in America one 
has to go to the so-called universities, or colleges, to 
find the game, but when it is discovered it is not easy 
to get away from. Indeed, it grows upon you, haunts 
Fou, and sends you frenzied with enthusiasm over a 
team you may throw in your lot with. Below are 
given some of the nonsensical college етіеѕ one hears 
in America at football matches or athletic meetings of 
One sort or the other : 


HARVARD. 
“Rah, Rah, Rah! Rah, Rah, Rah ! Rah, Rah, Rah! 
Harvard !” 


CHICAGO. 


Chicago, Chicago-go ! Go it Chic-a-goit ! 
Chica-go-it ! Ohica-go-it !” 


“ 


GEORGETOWN. 


“ Hoya ! Hoya! Saxa! Hoya! Georgetown, Hoya! 
Hornh, Doray, Hai, I Hickey, Hickey. Каі, Kai, Moky, 
Moky, Hay I, Toe Mei!“ 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


* Hoo-rah, Hoo-rab, Hoo-rah, Hoo-rah, .Pena- 
syl-va-ni-a ! " 


MERCER, 


*"Razzle, Dazzle, Hobble, Gobble ! Sis Boom ! Bah ! 
Mercer! Mercer! Rah! Rah! Rah!“ 


YIBRGINIA, —POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


* Hokie, Hockie, Hockie ! His Techs ! Techs ! v. p. i., 
Sola- Rex, Sola Ra. Polytechs, Virginia Rae, Ri, v. r. i.“ 


A TALENTED “ B.O.P.” READER. 


MELBOURNE papers reaching us by the last mail 
speak in glowing terms of a young lad named 
Talworth Burder, barely ten years old, who, according 
to the local musical experts, possesses rare musical 
abilities, alike as a composer anda performer on the 
piano and the violin. He is now going to Germany, 
with his mother and sister, for training. His mother 
writes tous: * Each year, for tlie last five years, we 
have at Christmas-tide presented him with the“ Boy's 
Own Annual,’ and it is а great delight to him to read 
therein the different accounts of the doings of other 
boys ina far-off land.” We wish the lad an abundautly 
successful future. 


E 


ENGLISH v. AMERICAN BOYS. 


IN the March part of the * American Boy," certainly 
one of the best and most successful of American 
journals, the editor thus writes: “I had delightful 
talks last sammer in London with the leading editors 
of English boys’ papers, and, strange to relate, I found 
them almost invariably old men. The Editor of the 
best one of these publications (the * Boy's Own Paper’ ) 
is a fine old fellow with a cool, grey heal aud а warm, 
red heart. He has been editing that boys’ paper for— 
oh, ever so many years, and it’s an ‘all boy ' paper, too. 
I discovered that Englislmen remain boys longer than 
Americans do. Generally speaking, every man on the 
island of Great Britain, no matter how old he is, loves 
sport; and out on the goli-links, the tennis-court, the 
ericket-grounds, you see men-— solid, substantial busi- 
ness men, professional men, statesmen, titlel men, аз 
crazy in their enthusiasm as a bunch of schoolboys at а 
close-fought football game. Coming home I saw some- 
thing on shipboard that illustrates the difference 


between the Englishman and the Ameriean in this 


‘ We were having a series of athletic contests 
on deck—foot-racing, obstacle-racing, quoite, a tug-of- 
war, and a cricket-match, Two gentlemen were chosen 
as umpires—one was a Mr. Harriman, а great 
American railroad king, and the other an English 
member of Parliament, whose name has escaped me, 
Now, it was as good as a circus to watch those two 
men. Harriman knew as much about games as a fish 
does about the muitiplicatiom-table, but the English 


M.P. knew all about them. Harriman looked bored to 


death; the English M.P. was as excited as a small boy 


ata dogfight. More {һап that, most of the Americans 
stood about the deck looking sort of dazed and uneasy 


like, but the Englishmen could hardly be restrained 
fcom breakin into the games all in a bunch; moreover, 
the English fellows won the crieket-match, the tug-of- 


war, and nearly everything else in sight. Now, we do 


build boats that in our waters the English can’t bea 
and we do send across the ocean occasionally a team 


athletes that astonishes the natives over there, but if 


you want a country where boys keep on being boys in 


heart and nature a long, long time, go over to our - 


mother country." 


| 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


— Ol WL OO 


TWO BRAVE PLYMOUTH LADS. 


ВЕРОПЕ commencing the ordinary business at Ply- 
mouth Police Court on a recent Monday there were 
two interesting presentations for the saving of 
human lives on behalf of the Port of Plymouth Swim- 
ming Association.and Humane Society. ‘The Mayor 
(Mr. H. Hurrell) presided. Mr. Baziey said he was 
present that morning in his capacity as Chairman of the 
Port of Plymouth Swimming Association and Humane 
Society to ask his Worship to kiadly present two 
bronze medals and certificates to two boys who had 
been the saviours of life. In the one instance a boy 
named Currie, when he heard cries of“ Boy overboard ! " 


immediately ran a distance of some fifty yards and 


jumped in with all kis clothes on aud saved the life of 
a boy named Weeks. The next case was that of a boy 
named Hockiag, who was a member of the Boys’ 
Brigade, a plucky httle lad of fourteen years of age. 
Tue lad heard that assistance was required, and without 
divesting himself of clothing he immediately plunged 
into the water and rescued a little boy about nine years 


of age. | 
-je 


THE “B.O.P.” IN JAPAN AND 
RUSSIA. 


J. G. WRITES to us from Hakodate : “Iam writing 
to tell уоп how much I like the .O. P.“ and also 
how eagerly a lot of my Japanese friends look forward 
to the arrival of the monthly parts, belated asthey are 
in reaching us. The Japs cannot read it, but you 
should see them flock round me, when I bring the new 
part down to the recreation-grounds, to look at the 
pictures and hear me read or explain bits.“ We may 
add that by the same post a letter reached us from a 
“ faitbful reader and almirer“ in Kars, Caucasus, 
Russia, offering to send us а complete set of photos of 
all the “ battleships ” in the Russian navy. Thus does 


the“ B.O.P.” make friends in all parts of the world. 


* 


WOnDS OF CHEER. 
D. L. C. wRITES to us from Nottingbum under date of 


March 26: “ I have taken in the dear old B.O.P.' since 


1893, and within the last two or three yeurs have 
succeeded in obtaining the volumes previous to that 
date. Only last Saturday, to my great delight, I got 
possession of Vol. VII, the last one I needed to 
complete my set of twenty-tive, The B. O. P. is still by 
far the best boy's paper published.” 


— 


ANOTHER POST-CARD BUREAU. 


WE have received from the Photochrom Company, 
Ltd., whose * Euzlish Counties Post-card Bureau” we 
noticed some time ago, а specimen of their * Miscel- 
laneous Post-card Collector's Bureau,” which is 
constructed en precisely the same principle as the 
other, but adapted for a geueral collection. These 


Scratch Team in Little Pedlington arguing with the Referee.— See page 543. 


Bureaux are made up in ere f art shades, and the 
dividing partitions are prin in two colours, in 
accordance with the cards they are intended to hold, 
Tie Bureau holds 1,000 cards and coste ls. 6d. The 
Photochrom Company's post-cards of noted pictures 
are also worth seeing and using. 


ie 


MR. CARNEGIE'S ADVICE FOR 
WOULD-BE MILLION AIEES. 


Pur all your eggs into one basket and then watch 
that basket. 

Do not be particular; take what the gods offer. 

Instead of the question,“ What must I do for.my 
employer ? " sub:titute * What can I do?" 

Remember President Garfield’s doctrine: “The 
richest heritage a young man can ‘be ‘born’ to is 
poverty.” 

Do not forget that -liquor-and speculation are the 
Scylla aud Obarybdis of the young man's- business. sea, 
and eudorsement his rock ahead. 

It is a great mistake to think that the mau who 
works all the time wins. Have your amusements. 

There is always а * boom " in brains ; cultivate that 


crop. 
1 


THE OTHER GLOVE. 


Dr. LORENZ, who has wrought such wondrous eures 
of crippled children in his home in Austria and 
his visit to America, was induced, by what he thought 
was too great praise of himself, to relate the story of his 
life. In au address to an assembly of medical men in 
Philadelphia, after having told them that t made too 
much of his work, he gave this account of his unpro- 
pitious start and early hardskips: * Forty years ago I 
was a little and very poor boy. One day, wandering 
along the street, I found a single glove. I put it on. 
It wa: much too large, and contrasted harshly. with my 
feet, which were bare. Proud and happy, I walked to 
my home and showed my treasure to my mother. ‘My 
dear boy,’ she said, you will have to work very hard to 
find the other glove. In the many hardships of later 
life I often remembered the significance.of those words. 
But at theage of thirty, after many struggles, I had over- 
come all obstacles as a student, and rose to be the first 
assistant to the late Professor Albert. I taught general 
surgery, and the dream of my life was to become à 
famous surgeon. But the dream never came true. I 
contracted a peculiar form of eczema. I could not 
follow my chosen work. I thought that the other glove 
was gone for ever. In complaining of my lot to 
Professor Albert, he said to me, ‘If you-can’t get along 
with wet surgery, try dry surgery. So it was not by 
love but by necessity that I became a dry surgeon. 
But necessity is the mother of invention, and after 
twenty years of hard work I found at last the other 
glove, and it has brought me the esteem and арргес!а- 


tion of the profession and the grateful thanks of many 
a mother." 
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READ THE BOYS 
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A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FiTCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
(dilustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XVIII.—IRENE AND THE 
FRENCHMAN. 


NATURAL instinct of maidenly self-respect 
made Irene hide Captain’s Giron’s con- 
duct behind that vague phrase, he did me 
the honour of being too attentive " ; but, as 
a matter of fact, during the fortnight she had 
spent on La Mulette Irene had endured a 
procession of alarms and of humiliations 
that might well have written deep lines on 
her girlish brow. La Mulette, exactly as 
Gaunt had surmised, had picked out from 
the convoy, as her prize, the deep- bodied 
Cardiff Castle, with topmasts gone, lagging 
like а broken-winged bird behind the 
scattered swarm of transports, and had 
Swooped down on her in the dark hours be- 
fore daybreak. The wind was light, and 
Captain Giron was able to steal up on the 
unsuspecting: merchantman’s quarter, and 
fling on board the grapnels, almost before 
his approach was discovered. Then came 
the leap of the boarders, and with one hot 
rush, and almost without a stroke of resist- 
ance, the Cardiff Castle was taken. The 
chmen, though the surprise left the un- 
fortunate merchantman without a chance of 
resistance, were cruel, and the second mate, 
in charge; and half the watch, were cut down. 
The cabin doors and the hatch of the fore- 
castle. were secured, the lights were ex- 
tinguished, and the corvette and her prize 
Tan off before the wind to the north-east. 
ptain Giron was a smart seaman, quick 
of eye and full of resource; he sent his 
Carpenters, with a strong crew, on board the 
prize; the damaged topmast was repaired 
magic speed, and by dawn the two ships 
were out of sight of the convoy and, for the 
moment, safe from recapture. It was 
altogether a very neat example of the 
Privateersman’s art. At noon the раз: 
wane Ee on deck. The corvette 
; under easy sail, on the quarter 
of the: Cardif Castle, and' Captain Giron was 
Nic en D passengers on his prize before 
wee domu rien of a strong prize crew, 
He walked: along the line of passengers, 
VN them with mocking eyes, for he 
oul es the man to abate his own triumph 
H tas red for the feelings of an enemy. 
chips noted Sir John Litton's name in the 
Papers, and knew him to be а man of 
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wealth and importance, out of whom some 
profit might be extracted. Irene stood by 
her father’s side; next her was the tall 
figure of “Uncle Insects,” gazing, with 
puzzled eyes, througn his huge spectacles at 
the scene. | 

Captain Giron paused involuntarily as he 
came opposite the English girl. His bold 
eves ran over her face and figure, and his 
slanting eyebrows went up with a touch of 
amazement. Here was the fairest face on 
which even his roving and audacious eyes 
had ever dwelt. The maidenly figure, too, 
was of exquisite charm. Captain Giron's 
mind worked quickly. Se dainty a morsel 
was not to be allowed to slip out of his strong 
and masterful hands too easily. 

“ Sir John," he said, in laborious English, 
* I send the prize back ; but it is well that 
I take you with us to Port Royal The 
governor may want to treat for your ex- 
change. The ship's officers I take too." 

lrene clung to her father's arm: the bold 
face of the Frenchman, with its cap-like 
mass of close-cut hair, black as ebony, the 
upward-tilted eyebrows, the audacious eyes, 
chilled her—she hardly knew why. But 
Captain Giron had moved on with a half- 
ironical bow. A French officer came up, 
and Sir John had only time to select some of 
his luggage, when he. with his daughter, was 
peremptorily handed into the boat, and 
carried to La Mulette. “ Uncle Insects” 
insisted, with almost bellicose energy, on 
accompanying his niece and when the rela- 
tionship was understood he was allowed to 
step into the boat with her. 

“That French captain,“ he confided 
soothingly to Irene, “looks a reasonable 
man. I have hopes that I can persuade him 
to act on civilised principles and become a 
man of peace.“ 

Irene, inexperienced girl though she was; 
thought that Captain Giron looked singularly 
unpromising material out of which to con- 
struct a man of peace," in her uncle's 
gense. 

The officers of the captured ship, on reach- 
ing the privateer, were sent forward, but 
fairly comfortable cabins were assigned to 
Irene and her father and uncle, and the two 
ships parted company, the corvette hokling 
her course past the Antilles, towards Mar- 
tinique. 

In the evening Sir John and his daughter, 
with Mr. Inskip, were told that Captain 
Giron expected them to dine with him. Sir 
John thought it politic to accept the invita- 
tion for himself and his brother-in-law, but 
Irene begged to be excused, pleading that 
ehe was unwell. Captain Giron accepted her 
excuse with an impatience that he did not 
pretend to conceal; and Sir John, though 
half-choked with anger at what be mentally 
described ‘the French scoundrel's inso- 
'ence," found it prudent to pass over the 
incident. As for ‘ Uncle Insecta," he bad 
found in the French doctor an entomologist 
as ardent as himself. and he temporarily 
forgot everything else in the joy of that dis- 
covery. The two eager scientists sat by the 
hour together discussing in broken French 
and equally fragmentary English their 
beloved insects, and the discussions betwixt 
them often rose to a very unscientific tem- 
perature. 

At lunch the next day the steward brought 
another invitation from Captain Giron, and 
Irene felt it was wise to accept it. Captain 
Giron was loud-voiced and over-attentive, 
and poor Irene found the meal to be a dis- 
tress. At dinner in the evening the French 
captain drank freely. His talk was incessant, 
now in French, now in somewhat elementary 
English. Irene sat beside him, and his еуез 
dwelt on her with a gloating persistency 
which disquieted her, and she fled at the 
earliest moment to her cabin. 
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She ventured on deck. late next morning, 
in company with her father. The officer in 
charge, the first lieutenant, was a tall man 
of melancholy aspect, with a face which for 
length, ruefulness, and a certain non-humour- 
ous simplicity, suggested that of Don 
Quixote. He came up and exchanged a few 
words ; and with a girl's quickness Irene felt 
that Lieutenant Angot was a gentleman, and 
of quite another type to his domineering 
captain. The noise and diserder of the cor- 
vette amazed even [rene's untrained senses. 
Sir John, who walked to and fro by her side, 
sniffed in scorn at all he saw. 

This is worse than the Cardiff Castle,” 
he said.“ and she was only a merchant ship.” 

Presently Captain Giron made his appear- 
ance, and hi; fierce personality, and the 
scowl on his black brows, sent a hush along 
the noisy deck. The French captain plainly 
held his chattering crew with a strong hand, 
and secured the results of discipline if he 
was careless of its methods. His curt, stern 
orders were obeyed with lightning-like 
despatch. He came up presently to Sir 
John and Irene, and talked with them. Irene 
felt half-fascinated with the fire of his master- 
ful eyes. She was conscious of the power of 
the man, yet loathed the heavy face and the 
audacious stare. Captain Giron, on his part, 
listened to Sir John's courageous excursions 
into the French language with a grinning 
politeness, which flattered that worthy 
merchant. It was at least a compliment to 
the quality of his French. But Irene felt 
that the Frenchman’s eves were incessantly 
returning to her face with a meaning that 
sent the blood to her cheeks ; and, glancing 
across the deck, she caught the melancholy 
eyes of Lieutenant Angot fixed on her with 
a half.ironie pity, that both stung and dis- 
quieted her. 

The days crept by, and Irene found her- 
self pursued by attentions from Captain 
Giron, tfrough which ran a flavour of inso- 
lence that tried both her courage and her 
temper. She had no defence but her own 
quick wit and girlish tact ; for Sir John was 
not observant. He was occupied, too, in 
fretting wrathfully over the interruption of 
his voyage to Kingston, and of the injury 
to his business on both sides of the sea which 
his captivity must occasion. As for Uncle 
Insects," he had practically disappeared 
from human knowledge. He was wandering 
in company with his brother savant, the 
French doctor, in an entrancing world of 
entomological controversies. 

Irene, moreover—partly out of shy self- 
respect, and partly from a dread of an open 
quarrel—made no complaint to her father. 
But the situation was rapidly becoming 
intolerable. 

One evening after dinner Irene threw a 
lace mantilla over her hair, and, leaving the 
gentlemen at the table, went on deck. The 
wind was soft, the sea quiet. The clear 
moonlight and the warm, whispering air drew 
her to the bulwarks. She leaned on them 
pensively, dreaming of home; and some. 
times into her shy and maidenly imagination 
crept, she hardly knew whence or why, 
Gaunt's face. The quarterdeck was empty, 
but for the man at the wheel; the officer 
was leaning on the rail forward. Presently 
Captain Giron came on deck alone ; Sir John 
had gone to his cabin. He saw the figure 
of the English girl leaning over the bulwark ; 
an evil light shone in his eyes, and he walked 
with eager steps to her. 

" Ah! Miss Litton,” he said, in his nasal 
French, '* what a night for lovers! What 
& moonlight to kiss in." 

Irene drew herself hurriedly up. 

"I prefer not to discuss that, Captain 
Giron. I must go below.” 

" No! no!" said Captain Giron audaci- 
ously. “Stopa little, Miss Litton. Has a 


face so beautiful as yours been kissed by 
nothing better than moonshine? Aa foi! 
English lovers must lack both taste and 
courage," and he laughed cynica':y. 

Irene made no reply, but moved away with 
erect head and a quick step. Captain Giron 
kept by her side. chattering gaily. Irene 
hurried on; as he stepped into the lighted 
cabin it was empty. 

" Ma belle,” said Captain Giron thickly, 
and put his hand on her shoulder. The gir} 
turned quickly, and broke away from his 
touch. 

" Captain Giron,” she said, “тоц are 
rude." 

She stood in the full light of the lamp, and 
its radiance fell on her white face and flashing 
eyes. A low, evil laugh broke from the 
Frenchman, and his eves ran deliberately 
over the girl's face and figure: and for the 
first time in her life poor Irene felt she had 
endured a look which shamed her, and which 
a pure girl must resent. 

" Rude to you ? Bah! you are beautiful, 
and I am a Frenchman—coda tout! Is it 
‘rude’ to admire? Ma chere, be kind!” 
and he put out his hand audaciously, as 
though to draw her to him. 

Poor Irene! She was helpless on an 
enemy's ship ; and such an enemy ! Where 
was her father, or her uncle? Strange fires 
of anger would have shone through even 
that sage's philosophic spectacles could he 
have seen the pair at that moment! But 
the thrill of fear which ran through the girl's 
blood for a moment, passed. She had the 
courage of her race. She lifted her face and 
looked with cool and steady scorn at the 
Frenchman. The purity, the high courage 
of her look, for a moment daunted him. 
Then she walked with unhurrying step past 
him, and, though he cursed himself for his 
cowardice, he dare not put out his hand as 
she passed. But when Irene reached her 
cabin, she fell on her knees, and in a rush of 
shame and fear, and with a passion of sobs, 
cried to God for help. 

* Oh, mother ! mother ! " she whispered. 

What might be the power of the fierce and 
reckless seaman she could not guess, nor 
how much he might dare. She and her 
father and her uncle were his prisoners. lf 
she told Sir John what had happened, his 
honest English rage would break out; and 
there was that in Captain Giron's face which 
assured Irene it would be ill with her father 
if he came to an open quarrel with the French- 
man. For а moment she thought of the 
first lieutenant. At least he was a gentle- 
man! But what could he do to restrain his 
overbearing captain? The horizon was 
black for Irene ; and she was but a helpless 
girl. Her thoughts turned, somehow, to 
Gaunt. There was a sense of safety in the 
mere recollection of bim, with his look of 
command ! She pictured his clear, stern 
face looking on that of Captain Giron. It 
was Hyperion to a satyr ! 

As she sat, meditating, her memory was 
subtly stirred, and it suddenly dawned upon 
her that the overbearing captain of L4 


Mulette was the Frenchman who had re- 


captured the prize from Gaunt, and from 
whom Gaunt, in turn, had taken the Hiron- 
Jelle! A hundred correspondences proved 
it. There was, she knew, a fierce and un- 
sparing duel betwixt the two men ; and if 
Captain Giron caught a hint of her relation- 
ship to Gaunt, Irene felt, with an чо 
ing but absolute certainty, that this woul 
bring affairs to a crisis. A darker motive 
still—that of mere hate—would make the 
lawless passion of the Frenchman yet Dre 
daring. She must conceal all knowledge 0 
Gaunt; and, for the sake of peace, an 
for her father’s safety, she must make по 
complaint. When was a softly nurtu 

English maiden in а more cruel position! 
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That night, at dinner, Captain Giron was 
louder-voiced than usual. He looked at 
Irene with a half-mocking smile. She had 
made no complaint to her father ; and this 
was proof of a tear which, the Frenchman 
imagined, put her in his power. But while 
he stared at her, with this thought running 
through his evil imagination, Irene lifted her 
face and met his glance with a clear and 
steady courage through which glowed unmis- 
takable fire. This slender English girl, the 
Frenchman admitted to himself, with a 
certain grudging and astonsih.d admiration, 
had a high spirit. How he would enjoy 
bending to his will a face so fair and a spirit 
so proud ! 

His talk ran on his own exploits, and they 
were told with a gay arrogance which even 


Irene, spite of herself, found amusing. And 
some of them were worth telling. This 


boasting Frenchman had some reason for his 
boasts. His lieutenant, knight of the 
rueful countenance " though he was, had a 
touch of higher breeding than his captain, 
and some ot the stories evidently made him 
uneasy. 

Then, by some ill-fortune, Captain Giron 
began to tell the tale of the loss of ‘ the 
best brig that ever floated,” and her re- 
capture, and Gaunt'a name crept into the 
story. Sir John pricked up his ears at the 
sound. 
E "I know Commander Gaunt," he said, 

and I have heard that story from him "— 
then he stopped and frowned; for he re- 
membered that Captain Giron’s part in it 
was scarcely to the credit of his honour. The 
Frenchman, however, had no prickings of 
shame. 

It was clever," he cried. “I tricked ces 
bites anglais, And you know the English 


fool ? You know Lieutenant Gaunt ? " he 
cried suddenly, turning to Sir John. Ah! 
that is the one Englishman I hate. It is a 


duel à la mort betwixt us. He took by a 
trick mv beautiful brig, the Hirondelle, from 
me once more. And you know Lieutenant 
Gaunt, mademoiselle ? " he cried, turning to 
rene, 
Something in her face caught his eye ; he 
glanced from father to daughter with malign 
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quickness. He saw, as with a flash, the 
whole story. Irene's downcast eyelids, Sir 
John's look of stiff anger, were too expres- 
sive. 

“Ah!” he said mockingly. “ Made- 
moiselle is interested in Monsieur Gaunt.” 

Then he stopped with a muttered curse, 
while a gleam of deeper malice kindled in his 
eyes. Was it possible that he had in his 
power the girl his enemy loved ? With that 
thought he stretched out his hand with a 
sudden cluteh, as though it held his enemy's 
heart. Sir John was saying, with much 
dignity, that Commander Gaunt was nothing 
to them. But the Frenchman’s eyes dwelt 
meditatively and hungrily on Irene's face. 
Ап evil meaning shone so plainly in his look 
that even Sir John was arrested by it, and 
flushed with anger. 

“Captain Giron,” he spluttered, half. 
rising, “I will not allow you to insult my 
daughter!“ 

The Frenchman turned slowly and looked 
at him. j 

“I don't allow my prisoners,to threaten 
me," he said icily. “I shall send you for- 
ward with the other prisoners, if I please. 
Miss Litton," he added with a vile laugh, 
" may remain aft.” 

Lieutenant Angot had risen, but offered 
no remark. He followed his captain to the 
quarterdeck. 

“ Mon capitaine," he said quietly, “ Made- 
moiselle Litton must not be molested. She 
is a Jady, and she i3 our prisoner." 

Captain Giron stared at him wide-eyed, 
too astonished, for a moment, to be angry. 

“ You are amusing, mon lieutenant," he 
said, as he lit a cigar. “I shall entertain 
myself with Mademoiselle as I please ; and I 
hope without incurring your displeasure.” 

" No," said Lieutenant Angot steadily. 
t No ! 57 

* And why not? They are aristocrats, 
and you, mon lieutenant, are you an aristo- 
crat too? 

*" Ah, по!” cried the lieutenant. “I am a 
Frenchman!” And, with a certain swagger, 
but in a gallant fashion, he added, “ And so 
are we all on La Mulette. We do not fight with 
women, and we do not molest prisoners. 

( To be continued.) 


ROLLINSON AND I: 


By W. E. Cure, 


And there are enough in the ship of my mind 
to make Mademoiselle sacred.” 

Captain Giron stared at his melanchoiy- 
visaged officer with angry wonder. He felt 
as if a rabbit had suddenly turned warlike, 
and was butting him. Yet there was a look 
on that long, gaunt, and rueful visage which 
somehow cooled Captain Giron. 

“ Mademoiselle is safe enough.” he said. 
with an execration, as he turned away. 

Irene certainly did not feel“ safe enough.” 
That hinted threat against her father, and 
the darker hint of evil to herself, filled her 
with terror. Where could she find help? 
Then she fell on her knees in prayer, and the 
sense, the certainty, of help came, almost 
with the aet. Oh! strange, sure source of 
courage for the fearful, and of strength for 
the frail; the meeting-point betwixt human 
weakness and Almighty Power! Аз the 
lonely, menaced girl knelt she felt as if a 
Divine protection closed round her, It was 
not merely that some strong siding 
champion," such as Milton feigned, an ab 
straction called “ chastity,’ came to her 
assistance. lt was a divine Father, per- 
sonal and almighty. She rose from that. 
act of praver conscious that she could face 
Captain Giron with a courage аз high as his 
own, and with a nobler root to it. 

Captain Giron, meanwhile, sat in his cabin, 
gnawing his lips with mingled anger and 
gladness. He saw that he could feed fat 
both his lust and his revenge, Не could 
strike his English foe to the heart, and make 
this sweet English girl his prey; and he 
vowed no scruples should stand in his path 
towards both goals. 

But the grev dawn brought with it the 
gleaming topsaily and the eager pursuit ct 
the Hawk; by noon the Hirondelle was run- 
ning across La Mudlette’s track, and heading 
her off from her port. Night brought the 
attack of the boats. When the next day 
broke Captain Giron was a wounded fugitive, 
his ship was a prize, and Irene was under the 
English flag. And, with feminine logic—or 
want of logic—she found a better warrant 
for safety, somehow, than even its gleaming 
folds could offer, in the sight of Gaunt's 
strong face and the look of his steady eyes. 
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M* Panama was & good listener. It was 
not that he kept silent and heard all 
that I had to tell him without interruption ; 


* that would have made him a bad listener for 
, me, with my unpleasant history of blunders 
and misunderstanding. Instead, he listened 


In а way which showed that he understood, 
Dow catching up my meaning before I could 
utter it, and now putting into my mouth just 
& word or a sentence to help me out of a 
difficult place. That made the story much 
easler than I had expected it to be, and 
much less painful; and I soon began to feel 
that he was on my side and would take my 
part, for he looked much less stern than even 
Bt our first meeting. And I was not mistaken, 
as I discovered by his first words after the 


. Btory was told. 


" Well," he said thoughtfully, *I must 
Ray that the uncle treated you very badly 
after you had found him. Не is a cross- 
&rained old fellow.“ 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XVII.—MR. PANAMA’S ADVICE. 


“ Cross-grained is no word for it," I said 
hotly. 

“Perhaps not. Indeed, it seems not. 
But what do you think he meant by saying 
that you had rushed off to do the wrong thing 
instead of the right one?” 

I had scarcely noticed that remark, 
although I had remembered it well enough. 
I tried to consider. 

* He thought it was wrong for me to come 
down here—and I suppose it was. Wasn't 
that it?” 

"'l'hat was what he was referring to, no 
doubt. But what do you think he meant by 
‘the right thing’? He must have had some- 
thing in his mind." 

“I didn't think of it then,“ I replied. “І 
was in too much of a way." 

“ Of course you were. But it seems to me 
that he meant something—something that 
you could have done instead of rushing away 
to him." 


Still I could not see. Mr. Panama smiled. 

“Of course," he said. "I am not sure 
that I am right, but I do believe that I can 
guess what he meant. Would you like nie 
to give you my impressions?“ 

“If you don't mind,” I said doubtfully. 

" Certainly I don't mind. Now, from 
what I have heard of old Mr. Townsend, he 
is a practical kind of man, who doe’ n't like 
anything in the way of rashness or thought- 
lessness. He із also straight—terribly 
straight. After all, you know, that architect 
business was something entirely between 
himself and the boy. He may have felt that 
no one else should put a finger in it—that no 
one else had a right to. Do you see? And 
if he felt like that, perhaps you can see some 
reason though not sullicient reason, of course 
—for his ill-temper.” 

I moved rather uneasily in my corner, but 
Mr. Panama did not seem to notice. He 
wont straight Ahead ¢ 


K. 
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“Оп the,other hand, perhaps he had an 
idea of what would have been the right thing 
{от you to do as soon as you had heard 
Phillips’s account. You see, you had 
betrayed Rollinson’s secret, and that was the 
real cause of his running away. Ina word, 
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Do you think that would be too hard for you?’ 
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went on talking, and I soon saw that he had 
made up his mind to help me as much as he 
could. 

“ Of course," he said, “I am not able 
to advise you very fully, because I can- 
not know all the cireumstances, and I do not 
know your schooliellows. But if I 
were you, I think I should first of all 
до to Mr. Crockford and make a clean 
breast of it. Let him see at once that 
you are only anxious to put everything 
right. 'Then ask him to allow you to 
go to Rollinson.” 

“But he mightn't do it.” 

"Just so. In that case you would 
have to do your best in a letter. But 
you cannot feel sure that he will 
refuse, and you must show that you 
are in earnest on that point. After 
you have :een him, you will go to 
your schoolfellows. You will know 
what to say to them better than I can 
tell you." 


the difficulty," he admitted. “I can 
sce nothing for it but that you should 
do your level best. If he should hurt 
you— as he may do—try to remember 
how much he has been burt himself. 
Remember, too, that his whole future 
depends upen your success. It’s of 
no use to tell you what to say, how- 
ever; you will have to depend upon 


bourne; and there was no name at all. But 
he seemed to think it enough, and I did not 
care to' ask questions. He returned the 
other letters to his pocket, and looked out 
through the window. 

* We're just coming to a station," he said. 
“ГІ get out here and take a smoking 
carriage. I daresay you'll want to have 3 
quiet think." 

In а way he was right, though I was sorry 
to see him going. But go he did at the next 
station, giving me just a nod as he closed 
the door behind him. That nod was in- 
tended as a kind of reminder of what I had 
promised to do. 

The rest of the journey seemed short 
enough to me, though it took the better part 
of an hour. It was just after five when I saw 
Leybourne station once more; and when I 
stepped out of the carriage and looked round, 
I discovered that Mr. Ward was waiting for 
me. 


„Oh, here you are, Brown," he said, look- 


We walked up through the town and back 
to the school. I do not believe at another 
word passed between us all the while. At 
that time the premises were pretty quiet, for 
all the school was at tea. I was glad enough 
of this. 

Mr. Ward led me down the corridor to the 
House entrance, and then to the study door. 
He tapped lightly, but there was no answer. 


There was another pause. “And if ing at me rather hard. “Mr. Crockford ١ 
I do go down to Rollinson,’ I said, asked me to meet you.” › 
“and if he still refuses to come back * Yes, sir ?" I asked, having nothing else t 
— as I feel sure he will?” to say. | 
He looked thoughtful. “ That is “Yes. You are to go to him at once." 


be repeated." yourself for that. But something may He opened it. “You will wait here, Brown," 
turn up at the time to help you." hesaid. “Mr. Crockford is at tea, but I will | 
yon had wronged him, and had helped you He seemed to have nothing more to say in tell him." | 


schoolfellows to do the same, as well as Mr. 
Crockford. Wouldn't it have been quite the 
right thing if you had gone to Mr. Crockford 
first, and told him ; and then to your school- 
fellows and told them?“ 

^ Ye.es," I said slowly. “I suppose it 
would. Only it would have been so useless. 
Nothing could bring him back to Berrough." 

“And then to Rollinson himself, to tell 
him? 

I looked up suddenly. Mr. Panama was 
watching me steadily, as if he wished to see 
how I would take it. I am afraid he saw 
that I did not take it very well. 

“ Do you think that would be too hard for 
you?" he asked quietly. 

For a little while I did not answer. Isaw 
at the first glance that the thing would be 
very hard, and the more I thought of it the 
harder it seemed to grow. To tell the fellows 
was all very well, and to tell Mr. Crockford 
would be only a tritle more of a task; but to 
tell Rollinson—to go and face him after what 
had happened! I remembered his face as I 
bad seen it when I turned him out of my 
study, and again when Fielding had thrown 
his secret into his teeth that day in the 
quadrangle. 

“ Do you think that would be too hard for 
you? " repeated Mr. Panama, in the same 
tone. 

Ilooked out through the window at the 
flying telegraph-posts. Each one as it passed 
seemed to reniind me of some fresh injury I 
had. done to Rollinson. If I had only hurt 
him a little it would be easy enough to go 
to him and make everything square. But 
there were so many things; and I could 
imagine how he would look at me. 


the way of advice. It seemed to me that I 
had something to do before this affair was 
over. 

“Tt’s an awful muddle,” I said. 
all because I just 
said one thing I 
shouldn't have. 
And what a work 
there is to get 
back straight 
again!“ 

Mr. Panama 
nodded. “ Young 
Brown," he an- 
swered quietly, 
"that's a lesson 
which more than 
one of us is learn- 
ing, and its a 
pretty hard one." 

Did he mean 
himself? I looked 
at him, wonder- 
ing what he could 
say if he only 
cared to; but he 
didn't follow that 
line any farther. 
Instead, he took 
from his pocket а 
number of letters 
and papers, and 
selected à couple 
of blank  post- 
cards. 

“I shall be glad 
to know," he said, 
* how 
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ceed in this affair. 7 


He went out, and I sat down on one of the 
chairs to wait—a heavy chair of crimson 
leather, with thickly padded and tigh"y 
buttoned seat and back. I looked round, and 
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“Tt would be very hard,” I said huskily. 
“Too hard ? " asked Mr. Panama. 
There was a pause. Then I answered him 


at last — 
Not too hard." 


Will you take the —— 
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me the news on suppose, Brown, you are prepared with an explanation? 
one of these cards when all is over? Ah, I remembered that the last time I had come to 
see that you will. Tben for the present this this study it was to say what I knew against 
is my address.“ | Rollinson. I had said it, and it had had its 
Не wrote upon one of the cards, and passed effect. 
тап hóur passed befor 
( is step in the 


it over with the other. It was a rather poor About darte | 
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“ No. 

“І thought not." ; 

I looked up at him. There was something 
in his voice and in his look that made me 
feel very much better. But in a moment he 
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corridor, and pulled myself together. Then 
the door opened, and he was looking me 
over. 

I had almost forgotten what a queer figure 
I must have cut with my old clothes and my 
black eye. It was his look of surprise and 
displeasure that reminded me of it. Then he 
went over to his chair and sat down, turning 
to face me. 

It was & very hard minute while he kept 
silence : then came the beginning — 

“I suppose, Brown, you are prepared with 
an explanation?“ 

* Ye.es, sir," I said doubtfully. 

„J am pleased to bear it. Proceed!” 

That was his old style. I did my best to 
get into the story. 

* [—I went down to Boltport, sir, to see 
Rollinson's uncle. I hid myself in the 
guard's van." 

"Indeed! Go on, Brown." 

“Tt wasn’t Rollinson did that cartoon, sir. 
But I thought he had, and that he wanted to 
lay it on me; so I let out a secret about him 
which made him leave the school. It was 
about his father. But when I found out the 
truth I wanted to make up to him, so I went 
down to tell his uncle.” 

Mr. Crockford’s eyes were opened wider 
than ever by this time, but I did not give 
him a chance to speak. “Of course," I said, 
“Т ought to have told you first, sir, but—but 
I didn't think of that. I wanted to do some- 
thing for Rollinson. When I got to Bolt- 
port I hadn’t a ticket, and was given over to 
the police. This morning I had to go before 
the magistrates, and one of them was 
Rollinson’s uncle. Hehe sent me back." 

. The Head was listening closely. Perhaps 
I spoke so fast that he had enough to do to 
follow me. But when I came to the end he 
seemed to have taken it all in. Yet he did 
not speak at once, but spent two orthree long 
minutes in considering. 

" What did you want of Mr. Townsend ?” 
he asked suddenly. 

It was then that I felt most uncomfortable, 
but the thing had to be said. “I wanted 
to ask him to let Rollinson be an architect, 
sir,” I answered, looking at the legs of his 
revolving chair. 

“A what? To be a what?” 

“An architect, sir. I knew he wouldn't 
come back here, and I knew he wanted to go 
In for that." 

At first Mr. Crockford stared in bewilder- 
ment. Then he seemed to put two and two 
together, remembering, no doubt, what I had 
told him at our last interview. He was 
always quick in work of that kind, and I was 
not surprised that he did not ask for further 
explanations. 

"The mind of a boy," he said quietly, 
“seems to indulge in most ridiculous flights. 

wonder what Mr. Townsend thought of it." 

I flushed as Iremembered what he really 
had thought of it, and what he had said of 
it. Mr. Crockford nodded, understanding 
perfectly. 

“1 am afraid he entertains a very poor 
Opinion of the school now," he said coldly. 
“But I suppose such a movement as yours 
could not be foreseen. Have you anything 
more to tell me of your adventures?“ 

Ihad rothing more. Again he seemed to 
consider; and then he went on to tell me 
what he thought of it all. 

It was very straight talking. I believe 
that no one could talk with more point than 
Crockford when he cared to try. It was not 
at all like old Townsend's talk, but the effect 
Was very much the same. Before he had 
finished I saw more clearly than ever what 
ап ass I had been to go down to Rollinson's 
uncle first; I also saw very clearly, if I had 
not seen it all before, what a wrong I had 
done to Rollinson. His words on that point 

to be remembered. 
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“You did a mean and wicked thing, 
Brown," he said plainly. Those are the 
best terms that I can give it. Quite apart 
from the circumstance that this boy was 
your especial friend, the thing was mean 
and wicked. I think I see the extent of the 
provocation you received; but provocation 
bas nothing to do with it. A Christian 
gentleman does not commit such an act as 
yours under any circumstances whatever." 

Then he stopped to look at me. Perhaps 
something he saw in my face was the cause 
of his next words. 

* Perhaps I should say that a Christian 
gentleman should not commit such an act 
under any circumstances whatever. We are 
all liable to temptation and error. Your 
action has done what I am afraid is irretriev- 
able damage to your friend's prospects. It 
is a thousand times more serious in its 
effects than the conduet of Waldron - whon 
I have seen. This mad escapade of yours 
shows, I hope, that you have begun to see 
this aspect of the affair.” 

“yen, sie d 
stammered huskily. 

“Тат glad to hear 
it. Certainly, that 
is the only redeeming 
point about it.” 

Then I saw that 
my chance had come. 
I had been waiting 
for it. 

"Please, Sir, I 
cried, “ will you give 
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me another chance ? Hi 
Let me go down to d in 
Rollinson." EEE | 
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There was а pause. 
“Why?” he asked 
then, very quietly. 

* To tell him, sir.” 

* Totell bim? But 
you can tell him in 
a letter—and I hope 
you will do so, fully. 
What do you mean?” 

* I—I want to tell i S 
him all about it, sir ; in ИШЕ 
and— and to make it TH WAV Ess: 
straight, and get him 
to come back. Im 
afraid he won’t come, 
anyway, but I could 
try.” 

Mr. Crockford 
looked me over and 
through. Again he 
seemed to bc zon- 
sidering, and I al- 
most held my breath 
while I waited for my 
answer. 

* You are а very extraordinary creature, 
Brown," he said. 

* He might burn my letter without reading 
it, sir. I expect he would. But if I saw 
him I could make him listen." 

Mr. Crockford's face gave no sign that he 
noticed, or even heard me. His eyebrows were 
drawn together and his lips were closed 
tightly. Yet I knew that he had heard, and 
that I should get my answer. 

Yet it did not come as I expected, with a 
yes or no. Suddenly he looked up. 

“Т will think of this, and tell you the 
result to-morrow. But now with regard to 
your own ease, Brown. Perhaps I had 
better think further of that also. But, in 
any event, you must consider yourself con- 
fined strietly to the school premises for the 
remainder of the term. You understand ? ” 

I thought only for a moment of the loss 
of cricket, and of everything else that lay 
beyond the quadrangle gates. But all that 
was nothing just now. 

“Yes, sir.” 
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“< Hulio!’ he said. 
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“Very well. That will do. Now you haa 
better go and get some tea." 

I scarcely noticed at tne time, though 
afterwards I remembered it very well, that 
his voice at the end of the interview was 
much kinder than it had been at the begin- 
ning. I went at once, and made for my 
own room. When I reached it, I found that 
Waldron was gone, and that everything that 
belonged to him had been cleared out. At 
the time I did not stop to think about him, 
but had a good wash, and changed some of 
my clothes. Then I went to the Captain's 
study. 

Playue was just finishing his tea, with a 
book propped up against his sugar-basin. 
He was considerably surprised when I put 
my head in at the door. 

* Hullo! " he said. “So you're back?“ 

“ Yes," I replied, sitting down. 

Playne looked me over, taking particular 
notice of my eye. “Is that Waldron’s 
mark?“ he asked. 

“ Les.“ 
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t So you're Баск ?’” 


*Ithought so. Seen the Head?” 

" Yes. But I haven't seen any tea or 
dinner." 

Perhaps you were in a hurry," said the 
Captain. * Get а cup and saucer out of that 
cupboard, and help yourself." 

i did so, without loss of time. When 1 
was fairly settled, we began to talk, and it 
was then that I had to tell my wretched 
story once more, for the third but not for Ше 
last time that day. 

By this time you have seen enough of the 
Captain to know that he was as straight a 
fellow as ever stepped, with very little non- 
sense about him. He was proud of being 
Captain of the clubs, but he was a good deal 
more proud of being head of the school. 
So while he was always anxious that we 
should come out well in sports while he was 
leading, he was still more anxious to have 
things in the school itself as straight and 
right and healthy as a Captain can make 

ed, he was worked 
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anger. He had heard from Phillips, just as 
I had done, the whole truth about the car- 
toon, and on the return of his team had told 
Waldron his mind before going with him to 
Crockford; but he badn't had time yet to 
see the full meaning of the rest of it. 

“Well,” he said, when he began to see, 
* this is a wretched affair, and no mistake. 
I never thought you, or any other chap, 
would do a thing like that. Waldron’s trick 
was bad enough, but this ——” 

“That was what the Head said," I 
answered quietly. ‘ But I knew it before he 
said it. I ought to know it pretty well by 
this time." 

„And you deserve to,” said the Captain. 

There was nothing to say to that. “Just 
to think of it," he went on—“ the fellow 
bullied and mobbed and hounded out of the 
school all for a wretched mistake. Why, 
suppose the thing got into the papers, as 
such things often do! It would nearly ruin 
the old school. But why in the world didn't 
the fellow speak out before the end? He 
must have had some reason.” 

“ That's the puzzle," 1 said. 

The Captain considered, but to no purpose. 

* [t beats me," he declared. “It wasn't 
because he was over-fond of you by that 
time, you may be sure. But of course the 
thing's the same, reason or no reason, and 
there doesn't seem to be any way of putting 
it to rights. Waldron has had it hot, but 
that doesn’t help Rollinson. According to 
you, he probably won’t come back, and even 
if he did he could hardly expect to live here 
—thanks to his particular chum. Hang 
„secrets, I вау!” | 
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„That's just the point,” I said. 

„What?“ asked the Captain. 

* Ahout his being able to live here." 

The Captain stared at те. “ Live here!“ 
he said. “With that story in everybody's 
mouth! Не never could. We've never had 
anyone in the school with a history like that. 
His father А runaway thief — his mother on 
the parish! No, henever could. Mind, I'm 
with him myself, but the facts are just the 
same.” 

“Couldn't we do something to make it 
possible for him to live here?“ 

He was still more puzzled. ‘ Look here,” 
I said eagerly, bringing it all out at last. 
“ You are Captain of the school, and there 
are six prefects. Doesn't something depend 
upon you? I mean, if you agreed among 
yourselves, with others of the Sixth fellows, 
to treat Rollinson in a fair way, and to set 
your feet on anything wrong being said to 
him, wouldn't that do some good? Wouldn't 
it go а long way with the rest of the 
chaps?” 

“ My word!” said Playne. 

"I've asked the Head," I went on, “to 
let me go down to Rollinson's and own up to 
everything, and ask him to come back. It 
would help—or anyway it might help—if I 
could promise him that no one would say a 
word about that secret. And what I came to 
you now for was this: to ask you to get a few 
fellows together, and to let me tell them all 
about it. When they see the thing as it 
really is, and whose fault it was, perhaps 
that might do some good." 


“ You want to make open confession ? " 
asked Playne. 


A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


HRE holidays over, we returned to good 
1 old Crosscombe in high spirits, very 
well aatisfied with our vacation, for we had, 
indeed, as young Washington remarked, had 
“a bully time.” The latter was more 
attached than ever to René, and the French 
boy had also succeeded in making a great 
friend of Mrs. Pickens, whom we had found 
to be an amiable but exceedingly nervous 
lady, desperately afraid of a breath of fresh 
air, and, consequently, a martyr to neuralgia. 
Her boisterous son and her breezy, business- 
like husband were often too much for her 
weak nerves; but Briant, with his pretty 
"apeeches and finikin foreign ways, suited her 
exactly. She declared that he must spend 
some part of every future vacation at their 
house, and, as Pizarro told me, whatever 
momma says, goes." 

Of course we found that the Pickens 
family lived in great state- and splendour, 
and this, more than anything, reconciled me 
to returning to school. Some people, I 
believe, rather fancy having a tall footman 
behind their chairs. It gives me the jumps. 


»A bloater toasted at the schoolroom fire, 
A loaf of bread, a flask of currant wine, 
A faithful friend to touch his glass with mine— 
"What more can Allah grant or boy desire?“ 


The lines are Crikey’s, translated, he says, 
from the works of a Persian poet with whom 
he has hobnobbed many a time in past years. 
The sentiment is one to which I heartily 
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(Copyright, 1904, in the United States of America, 
by E. S. Tylee.] 
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CHAPTER XIII.—A DUEL. 


subscribe, though I think Crikey must be 
wrong about the author, for, if I remember 
rightly, he told me another time that the 
verse was by Homer. However, it does not 
matter. 

We found no particular changes at Cross- 
combe after the summer holidays were over. 
Contrary to general expectation, Ascott 
came back, his people having apparently 
found the necessary tin after all. This was 
a good thing for the school rugger team, 
which could ill spare its heaviest forward. 
Now, with all the last vear's team available 
and a new three-quarter back with such a 
reputation as Anstruther, we could look for- 
ward with confidence to the coming season, 
and especially to the match with Yeobridve 
Town in the second week of term. The 
Yeobridge men were generally reckoned the 
most formidable team that we encountered, 
and to win our match with them was always 
taken as a sign that we were to be victorious 
in most of the remaining contests. 

Now, from time immemorial it had been 
the custom at Crosscombe to elect the new 
football captain at the beginning of the 
autumn term. For the last two seasons 
Carclough, the captain of the school, had had 
a walk-over, but on this occasion a strong 
opposition party had nominated Anstruther, 
and were urging his claims with much 
vigour. 

" We want new blood," declared Main- 
waring, who had constituted himself Anstru- 
ther's election agent, at an influential and 
highly enthusiastic meeting in the gym. 
nasium. The captaincy of Crosscombe 


„That's it.” 

He considered, but I could see that the 
more he thought it over, the more he liked it. 
“The chief thing against you," he sii 
slowly, “is this confounded feeling against 
the County Cads — I mean the County Scholars 
Webb's got it bad, you know, and so has 
5 Then there's Fielding; but ali 
the same, I'd like to see it smothered for 
good!“ 

“ Perhaps this would be a good chance 
of doing it," I suggested, but without know. 
ing exactly what I meant. 

„Eh- well, vou may be right." 

We had talked so long that other fellows 
had begun to wonder why Playne was not à! 
cricket, and at last one of them came to look 
him up. It was Morrison who opened the 
door in the middle of the speech. 

“ Hullo! — Brown ? ” he said, staring at me. 

“Yes, Brown," said Playne. “ But we'd 
better be off. Are you coming down to the 
fields?“ 

"Can't. I'm gated." 

“Oh, I remember. Well, it's only for 4 
couple of weeks now, at any rate. But about 
this meeting—I']l tell the fellows, and try to 
get them in here just before supper. Wil 
that do?" 

^ First-rate." 

* Right you are, then. 
Come along, Morrison.”’ ‚ 

With that they went off hastily, Morrison 
puzzled and full of questions. But I knew 
that the Captain had taken up Rollinson $ 
ease, and that he would stick to it heart and 
soul. That was just his way. 

(To be continued.) 


I'll send for you. 


EAGLE: 


Football Club has been too long the appanage 
of an effete autocracy.” The sentiment & 
received with thunders of applause. Several 
fellows consulted me shortly afterwards 8 
to its meaning. EN 
The gymnasium had been liberally“ billed 
on behalf of the rival candidates. We do 83 
we like there, subject to the periodical super 
vision of that smart non-com. Flanagan 
Thus Carclough’s blue placards sentiment 
ally pleaded with voters: Electors 0 
Crosscombe Football Club, stick to your ol 
friends, who have served vou well -Car 
clough and constitution." The red lines 0 
Anstruther's posters took up a libellous atti- 
tude in reply: “ Members of the C.F.C 


: А x ' r 
Why these continual deficits? Vote ge 
Anstruther and investigation. No me 


little suppers to the committee.” | 
This regrettable hostility on the part un 
opposition was excused or palliated by "E 
cynical audacity with which the other s1 
had apparently sought the aid of corrupti 
for one shy little notice announced : ' 2 
sherbet at Popjoy's for all friends of t А 
captain.“ Standing grievances were large 
made use of: * Plump for Anstruther а 
liberty for juniors to punt about 1n [ое 
Field during matches“; “ Vote for б 
clough, and no more selling of old balls. Р 
It is worthy of observation that sever? 
of these placards were posted upside dow? 
in order that free and independent LM 
might be able to peruse them while hang? 
head downwards (a posture doubtless ne^ 
stimulating to the bewildered brain of à 
waverer) from the rings and horizontal ba". 
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The election was very good fun, but there 
seemed to be growing, in connection with it, 
a most deplorable division in the ranks of 
our hitherto united gang. 1% was certainly 
not the captain's fault. Carclough was of 
far too generous a disp osition to let any petty 
jealousy of the new-comer influence him 
against Anstruther. But it was evident that 
there was a strong and growing party who 
made the latter their leader, and whose 
watchword seemed to be distrust and hos- 
tility against the two foreigners, and especi- 
ally René Briant, who was regarded as being 
the captain's favourite and protégé. 

An incident which occurred after drill on 
one of the first davs of term brought this 
feeling to a head. We had just finished the 
usual ten minutes single-stick exercise, and, 
as usual, the fellows, after the word to “ dis- 
perse " had been given, proceeded to amuse 
themselves by engaging in a series of mock 
duels. Briant was standing idly watching 
one of these, in company with our wild 
Highlander, Lamont. René had received 
Sergeant Flanagan's especial praise during 
the sword play. 

* Would you like to have a round or two 
with me, Briant?” asked Lamont, with 
much apparent carelessness, tossing his 
Р as һе spoke, into mid-air and 
catching it dexterously as it descended. 
Those who knew Lamont noticed a sort of 
sidelong look in his eyes which seemed dan- 
gerous. He had found Flanagan's praise of 
the French boy particularly trving, for he 
rather fancied his own stick play. 

Wiz moch plezair," replied René geni- 
ally. Seulement strike not, I pray you, 
wiz too moch of ferocity. It is to amuse us, 
is it not ?" 

Oh, of course!“ declared Lamont. But 


GOGGLES, 


E knew him as Goggles the Diver, and marvel- 
lous storíes he 

Would relate of sunken treasure and of perils under 
the sea; 

But of all the tales of wonder that he'd tell of an 
afternoon 

To me and to Dobbs and Thompson, this one merits 
the macaroon : 


lt was East of the West West Indies, so Goggles 
the Diver said, 

That they dropped him over to starboard, and his 
feet were weighted with lead; 

He sank through the waves like a plummet, and 
soon on the ocean floor, 

With his air-belt girded around him, he started out 
to explore. 


A shark and a giant cuttle he treated with cool 
disdain, 

For he * wasn't afraid of nothing &s lived in the 
heaving main," 

And he wandered on quite calmly among tangles of 
weed, till lo! 


Vp before him there loomed a vessel of a build of 
the long-ago. 


There were sailors in quaint old costumes aboard of 
that ancient craft, 

And they slung him a line politely, and then con- 
ducted him aft 

To where their Captain was playing with his mates 
& game of dice, 


And, according to Goggles, the Captain was decidedly 
kind and nice. 


He asked him—that's Goggles—to join them, and he 
pointed to piles of gold — 
Mostly pieces-of-eight and dollars—and to jewels of 
" worth untold. 
oggles didn't like to seem grum 
py, 80 he took up a 
hand, and soon : 


He had won from the mates and Captain their 
absolute last doubloon,” 
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there was a shifting glitter in the before- 
mentioned grey eyes. A group collected 
speedily, anxious to see the frills taken out 
of the new-comer, for Laniont’s skill was 
notorious, and his muscle undeniable. 

The duellists engaged almost immediately. 
Lamont attacked with Highland fury, rain- 
ing upon Briant a shower of swinging blows, 
which the French hoy parried smiling, now 
and then leaping lightly back to escape a 
more impetuous slash. Тһе angry red 
mounted in Lamont’s freckled face up to the 
very roots of his sandy hair, Enraged at his 
failure to touch his antagonist, he redoubled 
the force and fury of his assault. The click 
of the single-sticks was like the noise of a bo 
trailing one along a row of palings. Still 
Briant, unhurt and smiling, contented him- 
self with parrying Lamont’s blows, and 
thereby put the finishing touch to the latter’s 
ire. We could hear Lamont slightly grinding 
his teeth. 

Suddenly a particularly vicious ent, 
though partially parried, just got home on 
Briants wrist. The expression of his 
countenance changed as if by magic. 

** [t is serious, zen," he muttered. 

A moment later the amiable Lamont was 
engaged in executing a sort of wild-Indian 
dance, in a frantic and utterly futile en- 
deavour to escape a cloud of stings, as from 
a swarm of an bees, that lit on wrist, 
elbow, and shoulder, shin, knee, and thigh, 
pricking and goading him into madness. In 
vain he sought to guard himself from the 
swift and ubiquitous attack. While hia 
tardy weapon parried a feint at his head, a 
tingling sensation proved that his foe's 
lightning sword had reached his side; an 
instant after it bit into his arm. 

“ Let up, I say, new fellow. You don't 

(To be continued.) 
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In fact, he had * cleared ten thousand "—to Goggles 
a fortune grand 

When the Captain's brow grew wrathful, and he 
called to his old-world band: 

“Up anchor!" he shouted wildly. “ We must keep 
our job in sight, 

And, sure as I'm Vanderdecken, we will round Cape 
Horn to-night!” 


"Twas the famous Flying Dutchman down there in а 
twilight green, 

Aud the phantom vessel’s methods were those of a 
submarine ! 

She slipped along under water in “ the modernest 
kind o' style," 

And the air in Goggles' helmet grew ever more 
foul the while. d S 
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want to skin him," shouted Carclough, who 
can never endure to see anybody get a really 
bad time. 

Briant grinned good-humouredly at the 
captain, with a &wift skow of beautiful teeth 


. (he had a habit of smiling in that instan- 


taneous way, and it was like the passing of a 
meteor), and directly afterwards the combat 
came to a dramatic conclusion ; for, at a swift 
turn of the foreigner's supple wrist, Lamont's 
stick went whirling out of his hand up to the 
hanging ladder, where it caught and balanced 
itself, the basket handle vibrating as it 
settled. Briant immediately dropped the 
point of his own weapon to the ground, and 
struck an attitude, with his neat little heels 
together and his right hand clasped over his 
left on the hilt of his straightened sword. 

' Voilà, mon capitaine !” he said. 

Lamont crossed the gym. and ruefully 
retrieved his sword. No one was particu- 
larly sorry to see him worsted, for he had 
been too much in the habit of using his 
superior muscle for the oppression of 
novices. Besides, he was vastly more power- 
ful than the French boy, and at least four 
inches taller. Anstruther was with difficulty 
restrained from measuring himself with the 
victor; but Carclough pointed out to him 
how unequal the combat would be, from the 
disparity in height and strength between 
him and Briant; and on those grounds 
Anstruther gave way. I am not sure that 
he did not save himself much mortification 
by doing so, for even he was distinctly René's 
inferior in skill, and must have prevailed, if 
at all, by mere force and endurance. Al] 
agreed that such stick-play nad never before 
been seen in Crosscombe gymnasium, and 
young Froggy soon found that he had risen 
several points ‘n public estimation. 


WONDERFUL YARN. 


At last, as Goggles was forming a wish that he'd 
ne’er been born, 

The Dutchman shot to the surface, and there was the 
sombre Horn ! 

They put him ashore instanter, in the Captain's 
private gig, 

And high on a rock they left him, attired in his 
diver's rig. ; 


“But I didn't bring off that fortune in jewels, nor 
yet in gold”: 

It wasthus that our hero grumbled, whenever his 
tale he told. 

* To Oape Horn from the West West Indies is & 
stretch, as you're aware, 

And the Oaptain he said that money would just about 
pay my fare." 

FELIX Lian. 
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FIRST INNINGS. 
MYLTON S. 


Birton (captain), 2, 2, 4, 1, 3. I. 4, 1, 1, 
4, 4, 3, 4, 4, 2, 2, 4, 2, 2, 4, 3, 2, 1, c Fos- 


berry, b Willard : . . 60 
Suffield, 2, 1, 1, 4, 2, 1, 2, 1, 1, 2, b Wil- _ 
lard i 17 


Warden, 1, 1, 1, 2, 3, 1, 2, 2, 1, 1, run 


out Я Я ; ? : А 
Tripp, J. 3, 1, 1, 1, с Leman, b Hussey. 7 
Ryder, 4, 2, 4, 1, 1, 2, b Collyns . . M 
Frith. 1,1, 2. 2, 1,1, 1, 1, b Collyns . 10 
Holcombe, 2, 1, 2, 2, 1, 1, c Farrow, 


b Collyns А ; 9 
Dewhurst, 0, b Hussey : А . 0 
Marchmont, 2, 2, 2, 1, 3, 2, c Leman, 

b Willard х 5 ; , . 12 
Harris, 1, 1, 1, 1, 1, J, c Carlton, b Wil- 

lard : à | . 6 


Oswald, 1, 1, 1, not out | Е . 3 
Extras . : Я . 14 


Total ; ‚ 167 


BELGRAVE'S. 


Carlton (captain), 2, 4, 2, 1, 1, 2, 4, 
b Ryder З ; . . З 
Fosberry, 2, 1, 1, 1, 1, run out ; 
Larkins, 1, I, I, 2, 2, 2, 1, l-b w, b Frith. 10 
Headleigh. 1, 1, 1, 1, I. b Frith. . 6 
Delamere, 2, 2, 2, 2, 1, 1, 2, I, I, 2, 2, 2, 1, 


c Harris, b Ryder . . А , "9l 
Willard, 1, 1, 2, 1, 1, 4, 2, 4, 3, 1, b Hol- 
combe . : . 20 


Hussey, 1, 1, 2, 1, 1, run out : . 6 
Collyns, 4, b Holcombe ; i . 4 
Jaspar, 0, b Holcombe : à . 0 
Leman, 2, 3, 4, 1, 1, 1, 2, 3, c Suffield, 
b Frith . : Е А ; . 17 
Farrow, 1, 1, 4, 1, 1, not out . . 8 
Extras à : 11 


РЕ 


Total : . 124 


(The second innings score will be found at 
the end of story.) 


“Тоо! Ass! Butterfingers! Rotter! 

Owl! Goat! Lubber ! " and other epi- 
theta ef a kindred signiticance greeted me— 
Arthur Jaspar, as I stood in the long-tield 
and miffed a veritable skyscraper, hit by 
the redouvtable Birton, captain and first 
man in of the batting side. It was known 
to be Birton’s favourite stroke; and I, who 
held a reputation for long catching, had been 
given the place by Carlton, our leader. 

The match was @ mest important one. 
We had played two during the previous year, 
resulting in a win apiece. This, then, would 
be the rubber game, on the issue of which 
depended the supremacy of Mvlton’s or 
Belgrave's over the local cricketing world, 
represented by seven large schools, all of 
whose first-eleven teams had been con- 
quered by both Myltonians and Belgravians. 

I had successfully captained our second 
eleven through the foregoing season, and, 
personally, had so distinguished myself as a 
smart fielder, fair bowler, and reliable bat, 
that the committee promoted me this year 
into the first ; so here I waa, a lad of tifteen, 
undergoing а veritable baptism of fire in my 
initial match, with great lumping chaps 
ranging from seventeen to twenty, all of 
them more or less good players, and all 
ready to be down on me like a hundred- 
weight of bricks. 

But I felt that there was something wrong 
with me; I was oppressed with a premoni- 
tion that I should have to mark this day 
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BREAKING THE SPELL: 
A SCHOOL CRICKET STORY. 
By Н. HERVEY. 


with a black stone. Whether the responsi- 
bilitv or the novelty of my position had 
anything to do with it I cannot tell ; all I 
know is that I simply could not play a 
stroke of any kind. as a glance at the first 
innings score will show. I had done 
nothing ; indeed, my bad fielding had put 
more runs than I cared to contemplate to 
the credit of Mylton's, and as a consequence 
I wes regarded by my own side with feelings 
the reverse of amicable. The Myltonians had 
commenced their second innings in the same 
order as before. Birton had skied second 
ball literally into my hands, and, fool that 
I was, I muddled it, thus giving their best 
batsman a chance of even exceeding his 
former score. Hence the pent-up wrath of 
my companions, fostered by my previous 
bungling, found vent, and vituperations were 
hurled at me from all parts of the field. 

I could say nothing, for really I had no 
excuse. I had brought off catches far more 
difficult. I was known to be good at 
“holding.” Tears of chagrin welled to my 
eyes ; I cowered under the storm of oppro- 
brium showered on me; I tried to pull my- 
self together, and hope for better things, to 
shake off the fatal spel! that seemed to grip 
me ; but for some time I could not, as sub- 
gequent events proved. 

After my fiasco, Birton and Suffield con- 
tinued scoring ; and presently the latter 
drove a ball in my direction, not in the air, 
but skimming the turf. It came a little to 
my left; I had plenty of time to get into 
line, but although there was nothing difficult 
in stopping the bal!, I let it pass me, allowing 
Sufheld to obtain à boundary. At over, 
Carlton— who kept wicket—called me up. 

" You young idiot ! he muttered wrath- 
fully. The sooner you go back to the 
second the better. What's the matter with 

оп?” 

I do not feel up to much to-day, Carl- 
ton, otherwise I should be fielding as you 
know I can field." 

“Not up td much!” he echoed scorn- 
fully. "I should rather think not. Go 
cover-point, you muff, and tell Farrow to 
take your place." 

The change was elfected—a move in the 
rght direction—for in a few minutes Far- 
row, racing back, caught Suffield splendidly 
with his left hand, a feat I felt perfectly 
sure, now, that 1 should have been incapable 
of. One wicket for 16. 

Warden came next; but he was easily 
dismissed by Willard after making 3. Two 
wickets for 21. 

Now I fell into more tribulation. Tripp 
blocked a swift one from Hussey. The ball, 
with tremendous side on, came straight at 
me, and simply spun itself out of my hands. 
“Thank уоп!” exclaimed Tripp ironically; 
while a fresh babel of objurgation caused 
me to shiver with shame. Then Tripp, 
stepping out to a break ball from Collyns, 
was clean bowled. Three wickets for 38. 

Expect this will be your first and last 
game with us, Jaspar," remarked Fosberry, 
as we waited for next man. 

I should think во!” exclaimed Larkins. 
“You've been muddling right aud left. 
What's come to you ? ” 

"Try him with an over, Carlton," sug- 
gested Headleigh. ** You know the fellow 
can bowl." 

„Think I will, later on,“ said the captain. 
“ It may bring him to his chump again." 

Ryder now came to the wickets. Birton 


maintained his defence, and the two ran up 
the score. 


" How's that ? " snapped Carlton, amartly 
taking off the bails. 

Out!“ replied the umpire ; and Ryder 
went back the way he came, after making a 
plucky 8. Four wickets for 45. 

Farrow caught Frith after he had made à 
stand of 21 by masterly cricket, and during 
which Birton had been far from idle. Five 
wickets for 82. 

Holcombe secured h's egg, being bowled 
first ball by Willard. Six wicketa for 82. 

Dewhurst came in, and opened promis 
ingly. Birton, after sneaking l, made a 
hard cut; point could not reach it, and 
before I knew where I was the ball whizzed 
past my ear! I ought to have caught it: 
J could have caught it; but I did not. and 
Birton scored 3. My companions had ex- 
hausted their vocabulary of expletives ; but 
if glances could kill, those they cast at me 
would assuredly have tinished me off there 
and then. Oh, the shameful agony of that 
never-to-be-forgotten day ! 

Presently Dewhurst was given l. b-w. and 
retired with 6 to his credit. Seven wickets 
for 92. 

"Come on, you molly-coddic!” cried 
Carlton to me. Come on, and take an 
over, you rubbish-shoot ! ” 

Trembling in every limb, from anger and 
mortification combined, I obeyed him. 
Birton faced me. Му first ball he lifted tor 
4; off my second, third, and fourth he got 
2 each ; and my fifth he drove to the boun- 
dary for another 4. Truly an expensive 
experiment ! 

“Get out of it!” growled Carlton. Try 
and imagine my feelings. 

Marchmont made 6, and fell to a shooter 
from Collyns. Eight wickets for 113. 

Harris and Oswald did not score; and 
Birton, thanks to that let-off from me. 
carried his bat for a grandly put-together 52. 
The total, including 13 extras, amount 
to 126, leaving us 169 to tie and 170 to win 

Understand that our first-eleven men, with 
the exception of myself, were drawn entirely 
from the senior or upper school, I being the 
only lower-division chap among them. Му 
elevation to their level, therefore, was & 
great honour, from a cricketing point of 
view; and, naturally enough, the other 
members of the premier team, while not 
looking on me altogether as an interloper, 
took jolly good care to make me remember 
that Í was a reciuit, a junior, on probation ; 
and if they did not actnally bully, they were 
provokingly patronising. Had this, my first 
venture in association with them, proved 
successful, no doubt they would have 
altered their tone; but as I had so far 
turned out an utter failure, they had come 
to the conclusion that I was not worth my 
galt, so their attitude towards me became 
cutting and galling to а degree. Leman wn; 
the only individual of the lot whom 1 could 
call friend. He was but а year my senior, 
and, like me, his parents were in India 
These facts had created a bond of umon 
betwixt us, and the sympathy he extende 
to me on the occasion Í am writing of taste 
all the sweeter from its singularity. НІЗ 
forte lav in fielding. He was not & reliable 
bat, although he had been known to compile 
big scores ; but not often. 

I took a back bench in the tent, and, while 
sitting there, dejected and alone, Lema? 
came tome. Artie,“ he whispered kindly , 
placing his hand on my shoulder, ' don! 
look so down-hearted, old chap. What 
caused it all“? 


Can't say, I'm sure, Ted," I whimpered, 


for the touch of nature he displayed, acting 
on my own overwrought feelings, well-nigh 
brought the tears to my eyes. " I feel as if 
under a spell. I'm out of form altogether 
to-day." 

Should think you were, otherwise you'd 
not have bungled so. I've seen you in many 
a tight corner, Artie, and when I was in the 
second you and I have played in more than 
one uphill game—to win in the end, too; 
so I know what you can do. I must say 
that I'm surprised at your collapse to- 
day." 

“ Luck is against me, Ted." 

Well, luck turns sometimes. Look here, 
you and I may be in together ; if so, depend 
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on my trying to help you in running up your 
score.“ 


Tea over, tue bell rang. and our second 
innings commenced. We had been playing 
since ten in the morning ; it was now four 
o'clock, so we had a good three hours before 
us wherein to fight it out to the finish. 

But, now, how am I to continue mv 
story ? How tell you of the rot' tnat 
ensued among us ? 

Carlton and Fosberry went in to face 
Ryder and Tripp. Our captain hit first 
ball for 2, and then, to our consternation, 
we saw his wickets scattered by a shooter 
from Ryder! Опе wicke. for 2. 
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A murmur of apprehension arose from the 
Belgravians in the tent, while the Myltonian 
supporters looked exultant. Larkins blocked 
the balance of the over ; and then Fosberry, 
amid deafening applause, hit Tripp to the 
boundary. The next ball being a loose one, 
he launched out and skied it, to be held by 
midwicket. Two wickets for 6. 

Larkins, with Headleigh, made runs 
sıowıy ; but in a moment of recklessness the 
latter ran himself out. Three wickets for 14. 

Every Belgravian face elongated ; those of 
the others broadened in proportion. 

Delamere did nothing ; he was bowled first 
ball by Frith. Four wickets for 14. 

The prospect for us grew hopeless indeed ; 


Mr. P. F. Warner’s Victorious Australian Team. 
The name, reading from left to right, are: Back row—G. H. Hirst, A. A. Lilley, H. Strudwick, A. E. Knight, W. Fielder, A. E. Relf, W. Rhodes, I. 


Hayward. 


Front row—E. Arnold, R. E. Foster, P. F. Warner, J. T. Tyldesley, L. C. Braund. 


The Dames, reading from left to right, are: 
Front row—S. E. Gregory, О. Hill, H. Trumble, M. A. Noble, R. A. D 


BRAY алш, 


The Australian Eleven, with the Reserve Man. 


Back row-—V. Trumper, W. P. Howell, J. J. Kelly, Le 
( 
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as next man. DNE 
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i he way out ; 
Carlton, аз I passed ae А Ше on 
* go On, n е while you're about zn 
ira is пв B fit to do, I hear 
d. growlinglv. : 
Sou ron humiliated, with s LE 

hat I should fail, yet with a 
sciousness that suming me, J went 
feeling of recklessness consum ор! Wil 

; d padless to the wickets. 
go E ourly as I approached, 
lard regarded me s iled at each other, for 
and the Myltonians smi EE 
in me they recognised the ко ТЕ 
fielder whose performances had so к у 
added to their score. Somehow I did no 
feel actually nervous, but I was agros 
desperate. I resolved to swipe at 9 
thing, to save my egg in this innings i 
possible. Tripp was bowling: he sent aa : 
straight one, but badly pitch«d. Nevert e- 
less, I ought to have blocked, instead of 
which I hit out wildly, caught the ball 
nicely on the dap, and sent it flving over the 
boundary ! A silence of astonishment, and 
then Carlton's voice: Let's see if you can 

еер that up, Jaspar ! " | 

: 1 had dii n duck. My feeling of 
elation, however, was smothered in that of 
a bitter recklessness. I cared not what hap- 
реп d; I yearned to hit some one or some- 
thing. It was а toss up now between the 
ball and any one of my eleven—fellows who 
had heaped their abuse on me. There were 
only two inore to go in, and as the hopes of 
our winning were practica!lv nil, I did not 
trouble myself with thinking about the result 
of the match. 

The next ball came to the on. Turning to 
it, I smote with all the energy of despair. 
Leg failed to stop it. and I obtained 3. 
“ Bravo! Go it, duffer! Woke up, have 
you?" and similar terms of qualified en- 
couragement came pealing from the tent. 
Willard lzoked across approvingly, and the 
Myltonians regarded me with new interest. 
My partner hit out at a ball, but by some 
mischance skied it right above him, and 
stupidly stared upwards. “ Run it out!” 
i shrieked, halfway over. They may 
miss! 

They did. The ball was spinning furi- 
ously, and wriggled out of Birton's hands, 
in spite of his gloves. I finished the over 
by getting four consecutive 2's. The ap- 
plause increased ; so did the spirit of dare- 
all that now held complete dominion 
over me. 

" Oh, well hit indeed ! " resounded above 
the file-fire of plaudits, as I secured another 
boundary ; and I saw our headmaster, the 
Rev. Mr. Belgrave, standing well forward, 
clapping vigorously. Willard now sue 
cumbed to a break ball from Tripp. He 
had played well and was received with 
acclamation. Eight wickets for 71. 

As Leman came on to the ground he gave 
me a reassuring glance, and Î felt confident 
that he would do all he knew to help me in 
running up the score ; but, strange to say, I 
thought more of aiding him (һап adding to 
my own figure. 

I have not space enough to describe the 
rest of the game in detail. Suffice, then, to 
mention that after Leman had made 30, and 
I had added 45 to my credit, he was caught 
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at long-on by Suffield. Nine wickets for 151. 

19 more to win! | 
си man—came іп. Тһе in- 
terest and excitement were intense. A hush 
had superseded the hitherto noisy applause. 
As the possibility of pulling off the match 
grew more apparent, the spectators, irre- 
spective of leanings, held their breath, and 
all eyes were glued on the pitch. The Myl- 
toniana showed their apprehension. Men 
were changed hither and thither. Warden 
and Holcombe took the trundling from 
Tripp and Ryder. I could see that Farrow 
was nervous; he had come in at a most 
critical moment; the weighty issue lay be- 
tween us, and he knew it. He made 1, and 
then we rashly stole a bye. Steady! 
steady!“ came in quavering accents from 
the tent. The hearts of those there seemed 
to have ascended to their throats. Over, 
and 17 to win! 

Holcombe, alive to the situation, bowled 
his swiftest and best. J did nothing with 
the first three balls. The fourth I slipped for 
2, and, amid a very hurricane of hysterical 
uproar, I drove the fifth between on-field’s 
legs to the boundary. Over, and 11 to win! 

* Plucky boy!” I heard our headmaster 
exclaim, as he and the Rev. brothers Mylton 
stood in a group, watching the play. I sup- 
pos? he alluded to me; but the words 
sounded as it spoken in a well; I felt queer; 
my brain whirled ; my heart throbbed ; and 
before my eyes danced innumerable stars of 
crimson hue. Would we win? Would 
Farrow keep in to enable us to do so. 
Would I ? | 

Now Warden all but took my partner'a 
wicket, the ball literally shaving the off. 
stump. Farrow snicked for 2; we ran 
another bye. Over, and 8 to win ! 

"Oh, hurrah! Bravo, Jaspar! Bless 
you, Artie! "—this last in Leman’s voice— 
as Į sent Holcombe's first ball souse into the 
hedge for 4. The rest were blocked. Over, 
and 2 to win ! 

The red spots before my eves multiplied. 
I could scarcely sce the ball as it came 
whizzing towards me. I hit at it blindly ; 
I knew not where it had gone. ''Come 
on!" yelled Farrow. I ran mechanically ; 
my head felt as if it would burst. An- 
other!" shrieked my partner. Аз in а 
dream I floundered back. “ One more! 
Run it out ! " from Farrow again. I obeyed 
him, I reeled, I tottered. When nearly 
acro33 l saw the ball reach Birton’s hands; 
I heard the smash of my wickets, the appeal 
to the umpire, and the dictum “Out!” 
А buzzing in my ears, в rush of blo:d to my 
head, and I fell senseless to the ground ! 


We had triumphed ! We beat them by 
l run, our score being 170, of which I had 


compiled 77. The first innings score opens 
the story. 


SECOND INNINGS. 


MYLTON'S. 

Birton (captain), 9, 2, 1. 3, 1. 2, 2. 1 
2. 2, 1; 2; 2 3, l, 3, 1, 25 2, 2, 4, 2 
2, 9, not out . 


Р ‘ А . 55 
Suffie'd, 2, 4, 1, 1, c Farrow, b Hussey. 8 
Warden, 2, 1, b Willard . ^. 3 
Tripp. 1. 1. 2, 2, b Collyns . А 6 
Ryder, 2, 2, 2, 2, run out. . . 8 
Frith, 1, 2, 2, 3, 4, 2, 1, 1, 4, 1, c Farrow, 

b Willard е ; 21 
Holcomb», 0, b Willard . 4 . 0 
Dewhurst, 3, 2, 1, l-b-w, b Hussey . 6 
Marchmont, 1, 9, 2, l, c Collyns, b Wil- 

lard ; ‘ . E р 6 
Harris, 0, c Delamere, b Willard . . 0 
Oswald, О, run out $ . 0 

jxtras А З . B 
Total $ . 126 


BELGRAVE’s, 
Carlton (captain), 2, b Ryder 
1 с Dewhurst b Trip 

ATKINS, 1, 1, 1, 2, 2, 1, 2, i | 

b Tripp С" ч bol 
Headleigh, 1, 2, 1, run out. | | 
Delamere, 0, b Frith . : | | 
Willard, 3, 2, 1, I. 2, ооуу; 


b Tripp „„ E 
Hussey, 3, c Oswald, b Tripp 2 | 3 
Jaspar, 4, 3, 2, 2, 2, 2, 4. 3, l, J. 4 2 2 

l, 3. 4, 4, 2, 2, 1, 1. 4, 2, 3, 2, 2. 1 2 

4, 4, 1, 2, run out. Я u n T 
Leman, 2, 3, 3. 2, 1, J, 2, 1. 2, 2. 3 4,2 

1, I, b Ryder А . dus A 
Farrow, 1, 2, 1, not out : | 

Xtras 


Total 170 
Was nothing good enough 
Carlton, and those who 
| orous, came forward an! 
apologised. His reverence, our headmaster, 
patted me on the back; the Messrs. Mylton 
complimented me on a thoroughly useful 
Innings; and even Birton, with several of 
his fellows, shook me warmly by the hand, 
averring that my brilliant stand, made at 
the last moment, and which had snatched 
the victory from them, more than com- 
pensated for my earlier mistakes. 

I had broken the spell; I had vindicated 
my honour ; J had shown myself as worthy 
of retention in the first eleven, and wa 
happy. | 


Of course there 
for me after that. 
had been most ranc 
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TOMMY’S EVENING OUT. 


By ТномАз Hay, М.А. 


T was а lady lecturer 
Of whom I wish to tell ; 
So prithee, reader, pity her, 
For this is what befel. 


The magic-lantern which she worked 
With energy and skill 

Rebelled and shrieked and thumped and jerked, 
And now and then stood still. 


To fill the lady's bitter cup 
Her specs were not at hand; 

But all these causes aided her 
To make the lecture grand ! 


The slides got turned from left to right, 
And sowe got upside down; 

Until each weary soul grew light, 
Aud smoothed away its frown. 


The staid and ancient parents wept, 
The babies leaped for joy, 

And balmy depths of pleasure crept 
O'er every girl and boy. 


The rain went up. the moon shone out 
From underneath the earth ! 

Aud then the lady felt some doubt 
At such unwonted mirth. 


In perfect contradiction to 
What nature would instil, 
The waterfall was looking blue 

At racing up a hill! 


The boys of course grew mighty glad 
To see a sight so rare— 

For all the little bushes had 
Their rootlets in the air! 


The cats and dogs were seen at play— 
They ran the wrong end first! 

And here we led some lads away 
For fear that they might burst. 


At length the audience homeward pressed, 
And Tommy straight averred 

The lecture was the very best 
That he had ever heard! 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE v. 
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YALE AND HARVARD: 


A RETROSPECT OF THE INTERNATIONAL INTER-VARSITY ATHLETIC MEETINGS, 


W HEN, after the поре of all sportsmen 
had been raised high last year by the 


announcement that the American Univer- 


7 sities of Yale and Harvard would send over 
a tcam to compete at Queen's Club with the 
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By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With Two Diagrams.) 


(Harvard), as compared to the sixteon and 
a-half °“ firsts’ in the case of the combined 
Light and Dark Blue forces. 

in our first diagram we show at a glance 


secured the mile and half mile events, while 
the quarter has only once been lost. 

The following table shows at a glance the 
winners, times, etc., for each event at all the 


banner of each 'Varsity in each event, 
the column after each University's 
name being drawn in length in pro. 
portion to the number of its successes. 

In the case of those eight events 
that have figured on all tour cards, 
no single 'Varsity has carried off the 
ovent on each occasion ; but it will 
be observed that Cambridge has 
thrice won the mile and half-mile — 
that is to say, on each occasion on 
which she has competed —and Yale 


ae wein mex 1 has secured. the long jump on three 
vaze VIEN SEE EES out of four attempts. 

52059905 — n So far as the combined Varsities 

Сллаяов у | | are concerned, it will be noted that 


champions of Oxford and Cambridge, the 
scheme fell through, great was the dis- 
appointment felt by 'Varsity men on both 
sides of the “big ditch." The point at 
issue between the two 'Varsities of Harvard 
and Yale fortunately has not proved in- 
superable, and, according to the latest 
advices, it is believed that the postponed 
visit will be paid in the course of the ensuing 
summer. 

So far in the history of international inter- 
"Varsity sport there have been four meetings 
—namely, Oxford (the winner o£ the contest 
with Cambridge early in the year) versus 
Yale, at Queen's Club, on July 16, 1894; 
Cambridge (the winner of the aporta of '95) 
v.ras Yale, at New York, in October 1895; 
Oxford and Cambridge v. Yale and Harvard, 
at Queen's Club, on July 22, 1899, and 
Oxford and Cambridge versus the same 
opponents at Berkeley Oval, New York, 
September 25, 1901. 

Broadly speaking, the opponents are 
“ honours even," the home team having won 
on each occasion ; but when the fixtures are 
Submitted to analysis, the fact that the 
Americans have slightly the best of the ex- 
changes immediately becomes apparent. 

At various times the programmes of these 
meetings have included thirteen feats of 
athleticism, of which the 100 yards sprint, 
the hammer-throwing, the 120 yards hurdles 
9n grass, the mile, long jump, quarter-mile, 
high jump, and half-mile, have figured on 
each card, while putting the weight has 
only been performed twice, and the 120 yards 
burdles on cinders, the 300 yards, the three 
miles, and the two miles, but once apiece. 

From the above details it will be seen that 
thirty-cight events have been contested at 
the four meetings, with the result that 
twenty-ore and a-half “ firsts ” have to be 
credited to the Blue (Yule) and Crimson 


the Americans have never failed to 
secure the hammer-throwing event, and 
Oxford only prevented them obtaining a 
monopoly of the long jump by tieing with 
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how frequently victory has gr the meetings that have so far been arranged. 
Event | 1394 1895 1899 1901 

100 vards . O. 103 :ec. Y. 103 sec. H. 10 sec. Y. 103 sec. 
Hanimer ‚| Y. 110 ft. 5 in. Y. 130 ft. 7 in. H. 136 ft. H. 136 ft. 8 in. 
Hurdies (grass) . | O. 163 sec, Y. 16 sec. Н. 152 sec. Н 15; tee. 
Hurdles (cinders) — Y. 16 sec. — — 
Mile . ‚ | О. 4 min. 243 sec. ©. 4 min. 353 sec. | C. 4 min. 24 sec. C. 4 min. 26} seo. 
Long jump. . Y. 22 ft. II in. Y. 21 ft. 43 in. O. 25 ft. J. 22 ft. 4 in. 
Quarter-mile . О. 51 вес, C. 491 sec. C. 49] sec. H. 50 sec. 
Weight . Y. 41 ft. 4] in. Y. 42 ft. 2 in, — ЗЕ 
High jump: | O. & Y.bft.8in. | Y. 5 ft. 83 in. H. 6 ft. Y. 6 ft. 14 in. 
Half-mile . .O. 2 min. 04 sec. C. 2 min. 0g sec. | C. 1 min. 57} sc. C. 1 min. 551 seo, 
300 yards — Y. 321 sec. — | — . 
Three miles . — — C. 15 min. 242 sec. — 
Two miles . ; | — — — 


| C. 9 min. 50} вес. 


Apart from the fact that Oxford has only 
won one event since 1895, and Yale failed to 
secure a single event at Queen's Club in 1899, 
the above table clearly indicates the supre- 
macy of Harvard, that has, out of a possible 
eighteen victories, secured 38:8 per cent. of 
Successes, 

Following Harvard comes Yale with 
38°1 per cent. of victories, Cambridge with 
36 per cent., and Oxford with 24 per cent., 
the number of victories credited to each 
University being— 


Yale D T. .. 144 
Cambridge .. 10 
Harvard .. v TEE 
Oxford  .. 6} 
Total Я . 38 


In our second diagram we show at a glance 
how the fastest times, etc., at these inter- 
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Yale in 1894. On the other side of the national and inter- Varsity sports compare 
account, however, it will be found that the with the world's amateur records for the 
Dark and Light Blues have invariably same events. Of the thirteen feats of 


well-known 


Harv = 
mag A С. Kraenzlein, 


ed by the 
8 Cambridge) being 
cee ge p^ world's amateur 
Mr. Kilpatrick in 1895. 
The mile accomplished by Mr. A. Hunt 


` 1899 ! 
vs pos und, which it approached 


times for the 100 
wen d and. world's amateur reco 
иди мт to 4 per cent. in favour 


hurdles (cinders). 
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.mile, and the high jump are 
<i i pues in respect, to the various 
amateur records, each being about 5 per 
cent. below the best; but the two miles 
inter- Varsity best is scarcely within 6 per 
cent. of the amateur record, the 300 yards is 
barely 7 per cent. more than the record, the 
three miles is almost 8 per cent. more, and 
the long jump is quite 8 per cent. below the 
recon ddr amateur champions. The weight- 
putting and hammer-throwin bests 
compare most unfavourably with the ama- 
teur records, the former being about 12 per 
cent. belew record form and the latter no less 
inu these inter-'Varsity international 
“ bests’? compare with the inter- Varsity 
records in this country can be gathered 
from the following table : 


INTER VARSITY HOME RECORDS, 


ilea . F.S. Horan, Camb. . 14 min. 442 sec. 
Mu K^ . . W. E. Lutyens, Camb.. 4 min. 194 sec. 
Long jump . C. B. Fry, Oxford . . 23 ft. 5 in. 
High jump . М. J. Brooks, Oxford . 6 ft. 24 in. 
Weight .. W. W. Coe, Oxford . . 43 ft. 10 in. 


In the 100 yards the inter-’Varsity home 


— 


record equals the international! Var: 

rei gtd the latter has ш, eee 
e -mile, the quarter-mi 

and the hammer. F hurdle; 
The following table sh 

four meetings up to date. "á e refs of ln 


Queen's Club, July 1894 Oxf 
New York, Oct. 1895 As л 


* а 8 Camb ie 4 
Queen's Club, July 1899 {Омо & | ridge 3 


(Tale | 
Cmbdge. } 5 | Harvard н 
New York, Sept. 1901 . | ER & ) 


Harvard j 9 {ошо ё, 
It is, of course, impossible to prognosti 
the result of the f эр T 


orthcoming meeti 
that our home ’Varsities e meetin es 


far 
the strongest of the scholastic inst ti 
of the States can be gathered from ‘ete 
that in the last two inter-collegiate athletic 
championships, held at Berkeley Oval, New 
York, Harvard and Yale have respectively 
scored seventy-five and seventy-one and a-hal 
points as compared to thirty-eight and a- bal 
in the case of Princeton, twenty points in 
that of Amherst, nineteen by Cornell, eighteen 
by Georgetown, and twelve by the University 
of Pennsylvania. 
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SOME MORE OF MY ANIMAL FRIENDS. 
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HERE is no doubt that not only are all 
animals as varied in their features and 
expression as human beings, but as complex 
in their characters; and, as a love of animals 
is an essential attribute of every noble 
nature, I cannot fail to claim your interest 
in a few more of the funny stories about 
some animals I have known. 

Spot was a mongrel terrier, who was fond 
of sugar, and would walk round the table on 
his hind legs, or beg, if there was anything 
to gain by it. He was always very chummy 
with the house cats, if there were no other 
dogs about; but, if there were, would bark 
at them very loudly and chase them into the 
house. He thought it rather infra dig. to be 
too familiar with the cats at home. Topsie 
and Pixie are their names. They seem to take 
it in turns to have kittens, when the one that 
has not got a family becomes irritable, and 
slaps the children of the one that has. Topsie 
invents games to amuse herself when she is 
childless, which is a remarkable instance of 
imagination in animals. She goes to the ladies’ 
bedrooms and takes away their slippers, their 
ribbons, and their belts, pretending they are 
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kittens. She carries them downstairs and 
up, talking to them in cat language all the 
way, and, laying them on the door-mat, will 
mew until you open the door, when she 
triumphantly plumps them at your feet. 
One morning she carried my woolly glove 
into the kitchen no less than five times, 
always placing it beside her saucer of milk. 

The cellar door has a loose piece of 
metal attached to it. She likes to go 
and sit beside this door and tap the 
metal with her paw, on purpose to hear 
it vibrate. She is as good a ratter, too, as 
a Persian cat I once knew, called Yummy. 
Her home was in a well-known public 
school. This Persian lady was as fine a 
judge of character as any cat, and a good 
deal finer than most human beings. She 
would stroll into the dormitory and take 
a sniff round to see if there were any nice 
boys there (she knew fast enough who were 
the nice boys) ; if there were none she stalked 
out again. : 

Yummy was ambitious in the matter of 
rats, and sometimes tackled one that was 
more than a match for her. If unable to 
kill it she would hold it down, looking round 
as much as to say, This is too much for me 
—you must fetch the dog”; and nothing 
would induce her to relinquish her hold until 
the dog was actually brought, when she 
yielded with confidence to his superior 
power. 

I once knew an “express” dog that 
accompanied his master in a cart when he 
drove round delivering groceries at cus- 
tomers’ houses. The dog was a collie. If 
any parcel had been forgotten, or the cus- 
tomer wished to give a new order, the master 
wrote a message on a piece of paper, with 
which the collie would run back to the shop, 
returning with the parcel in his mouth. 
This is not a difficult trick to teach a dog, 
by the bye, and one that is well worth the 
trouble, for it is useful as well as amusing; 
only one must not begin with a dog that is 
too young, because puppies have such a 
propensity for tearing and swallowing paper. 

Memory in animals is a peculiar thing, 
and more peculiar still that strange instinct 
which enables them to return to their homes 
or discover their friends by routes quite un- 
known to them. 


„Had 


A fine collie dog in Liverpool suddenly 
disappeared from home, and was not heard 
of for two years, when he unexpectedly re- 
turned in an emaciated condition, not only 
bearing th- marks of travel but of ill-usage 
upon lim. This is the description of hi: 
poseen by strangers who observed 

m: 

Arriving at his old home, he found the 
house shut up and his friends gone away. 
He appeared dismayed, but not daunted, for, 
failing to obtain admittance, he passed on to 
another street some little distance off, where 
he had been born, and passed the first yea! 
of his life with very kind friends. Unior- 
tunately these were also out. Determined no! 
{с be done, he returned to his master's house 
again, where he probably perceived by that 
strange instinct called “scent” that the 
family had returned while he was visiting 
the scene of his birthplace, for this time he 
made no attempt to go away again, but lay 


patiently on the doorstep until the door was | 


opened, when he announced himself, and 
was received by his old mistress with vas! 
demonstrations of joy. 

Another strange instance of second sight 
or sense on the part of a dog was frequently 
exhibited by a mongrel I used to know 1? 
Chesterfield. He really belonged to a work. 
ing man named Sands, but never lived à! 
his home on account of a propensity to bit: 
little pieces out of people's legs—so tw 
said. He was kept at the iron foundry, ® 
mile and a-half away, chained up with a g° 
strong chain. 

He never broke that chain unless be 
wanted to go home, and he never went hom 
unless a stranger had come to stay in the 
house. He always knew when this hap 
pened, and invariably appeared on the scene 
to satisfy himself by personal observatio? 
what sort of person it was who had come 0 
live there. This done, he returned to s 
foundry. Thething occurred too frequent 
(for Sands' wife took in lodgers) to e 
of its being mere coincidence; yet how 
the dog know? Scent alone could scarce: 
guide him at so great a distance. Besides? 
some cases it was impossible that the 5€” 
of strangers in conjunction with the scent ° 
friends could have been conveyed to = 

Sands, after coming into communicet? 
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with strangers at his home, gone to the works 
‘and visited the dog, the latter might easily 
have perceived a strange odour about his 
clothes and determined there and then to go 
‘home and investigate the matter. But Sands 
did not work in that part of the foundry where 
the dog was kept, and so did not see him after 
having come into contact with the stranger. 
In fact, Mrs. Sands’ guests usually arrived in 
the evening when her husband was at home, 
and the dog managed to break his chain and 
arrive at the house before his master had 
gone down to the foundry again. 
This always appears t> me to be nothing 
more nor less than so-called second sight." 
It is curious what a strict sense of duty— 
'self-inposed— many dogs possess. They are 
conscientious to a pitch that is positively 
irritating to us human beings, who are not 
usually troubled with so much fine feeling, 
‘and are made to feel somewhat small by 
‘comparison. 
Flo is a sheep-dog who lives at a farm at 
‘Parley. This farm has a long, straggly 
‘farmyard that turns round several corners, 
having a right of way all through. When- 
ever I passed through with my sketching 
materials Flo scented me from afar and 
came grinning and growling in a manner 
that made me long to take to my heels; but I 
never dared, because I was sure this would 
only convince the brute I was а suspicious 
character, and she would really fly at. my 
throat, as she had so often threatened. No 
matter how quiet the farmyard on my arrival 
at the gate, she came bounding from the sky to 
meet me, and she never left my heels until 
she had escorted me to the very last turn 
and seen me safely over the stile. As I passed 
that way twice a day—nay, four times, 
going and returning--for several weeks, one 
would suppose that she would get used to me. 
Not abit of it. This idiotically conscientious 
animal got it into her head that it was her 
duty to bark at me. It seemed as though 
she said, As there is a right of way, of 
course I cannot very well tear you limb from 
limb, as I should like, but I. will do my 
duty in pretending that that is my real in- 
tention, and I will take jolly good care that I 
ee you safely I the premises so that you 
Jon't get loitering about among the stock or 
anything." 
. Sometimes I used to try and pretend I was 
aot frightened and take bold strides with my 
зове in the air, but, so sure as I did this, she 
made for my toes and pretended to nibble 
shem, so that I was compelled to put each 
‘oot down gingerly and walk with a cringing, 
mincing gait, looking as though I were more 
Afraid of her than ever (as I was), and, 
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being obliged to walk so slowly, I began to be 
afraid I should never get off the premises. 
Once I told myself I really did not care if 
the animal did seize me by the throat: at 
any rate I could claim damages if trache- 
otomy had to. be performed upon me at the 
County Hospital in consequence, во I boldly 
deviated from the path by one step—one 
step only, mind —and leaned.over а door for 
the purpose of inspecting a young calf. 
Good gracious! the dog began to inspect my 
calves in less time than it takes to write, and 
I only escaped from the place alive by the 
skin of my teeth. 

One evening I was about to go through the 
usual ordeal, when I sat down by the road- 
side to gather strength. In the distance did 
I spy the farmer with his dog. As they 
approached the farmer hailed me, but I 
responded: ‘“ That's. the brute tbat is so 
anxious to have my life." The farmer 
looked mildly astonished. “She wouldn't 
hurt a fly, he informed me (perhaps he had: 
not noticed her just swallow оре). L 
beckoned the beast to me in a conciliatory 
manner, but she looked up into her master's 
face for permission to advanoe before aceept- 
ing the invitation, though she wegged 
graciously in token of recognition. 

"Go along," said her master, and she 
came, thus permitted, seated herself. on. the 
hem of my garment, and gave herself up to: 
all the caresses and blandishments 1 lavished 
upon her for a quarter of minute. I did. not 
pass through the farm for three weeks: after 
that event, when I said to myself, Now that 
brute will have forgotten me by this time, 
and she won't believe me when I remind her 
that she had her master's. permission. to 
be caressed by me." 

But had she? Not a bit of it! She saw me 
far off and never so much as lifted an eyelid, 
so: I passed through in peace, though she 


nearly consumed a little boy who followed 


me a minute later. I am. afraid I often 
forget the people who were introduced to me 
three weeks.ago when I meet.them abroad ! 
Perhaps: this story does not sound so 
wonderful to you; but, when you come to 
think of it, you will see what a curious thing 
wis this dog’s self-imposed. adherence to a 
principle of duty. She is not singular in the 
annals of dogdom either. Her master 
assured me that, although very fond of his 
children, she always considered her. first 
duty. towards the farm. His little daughters 
might entice and cajole, but.she never would 
escort them farther in their walks than the 
next farm, which was but one field off, though 
she would. uninvited acoompany the farm 
hands. and horses when. on. their way. to 
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plough in the far fields, when she would lie 
for a whole day beside the men’s jackets and 
dinner-cans until they reclaimed them at 
night. She had never been taught this, but 
she recognised a trust imposed on her by her 
master in his possession of her and in 
her. position as farm dog, and neither love of 
playing with his children nor any blandish- 
ment in the way of bones would induce her 
to forfeit it. 

We go to church and Sunday-school to 
learn these things, and. our fathers and 
mothers try very hard to make us understand 
the meaning of the words Truth and Honour, 
and I fear both we and they succeed but 
imperfectly. Yet here is a so-called inferior 
animal with the sense of honour which we 
lack actually revealed to it by instinct and 
followed out by reason. 

Just one story more, this time. about a 
parrot, that will make you laugh. 

Polly was a parrot that lived in the dining- 
room until her tongue became a source of 
annoyance, and she was deposed and 
banished to the kitehen, which I have 
observed is the fate of most parrots: sooner 
or later. However, as the servants were not 
always so alert as they might have been in 
answering the dining-room bell, her mistress 
thought that Polly's chatter possibly pre- 
vented them from hearing it, so one day the 
bird was brought back again. But. when 
in the middle of:dinner her mistress touched 
the bell-handle, and Polly heard the sound 
of the bell.asoend from the kitchen regions, 
she put her head. on. one side, and, exactly 
imitating the voice of Betty; the maid, 
ejaculated grutBy, “ Let them ring again! 
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THE WRECK OF THE 


Two hundred years ago Ramsgate wes a 
| tiny village inhabited’ by a few sturdy 
‘olk who sought the sea for a living. Their 


1arbour, a small curved wooden pier which 


heltered their little craft when the tide was 
uigh, and that was all. The bounty of the 
Joodwin Sands was their sole support, yet it 
vas ample enough. | 

In 1748 a fearful gale off the Thanet 
-aast played havec with the shipping, and 
arried scores of Mwing souls to sudden 
leath. The upshot of this disaster was the 
onstructisn of Ramsgate Harbour, which 
vas begun in 1749 and completed in 1791, 
‘ts sole object being to afford shelter to 
essels in distress. Then the eld order 
‘hanged and the town grew apace; and 
hough as time went by vessels increased in 
12е and draught so that only the smaller 
nes could enter the harbour, the Goodwin 
апаз remained unmoved, unchanged by 


time or tide; remained, too, the same dread 
foe to mariners and the same fast, if un- 
meaning and fitful, friend.to Ramsgate sailor- 
folk. 

In 1851, just a hundred years. after the 
commencement of the Harbour, the North- 
umberland, the first sell-righting lifeboat, 
was launched at Ramsgate, and although 
Mr. Beeching, brother of her builder, allowed 
himself to be deliberately capsized in her by 
the eld crane that stands on the East Pier 
to-day, only to come up smiling in less time 
than it takes to write, yet the Ramsgate 
lugger men eyed her with disfavour and stuck 
to their own craft for some years to come. 

So, while they still shot out intojthe storm 
to vie with each other, and with Deal апд 
Broadstairs men as well, in the. race to the 


wreck, the Northumberland, manned by 


fish salesmen, hawkers, labourers, policemen, 
and in fact any landlubber who, in the 


“ ZEPHYR." 


excitement of the moment, volunteered his 
services, blundered away behind them. But 
at last her grand seaworthiness overcame 
the usual prejudice, and soon, showing the 
luggere a clean pair of heels, she did most 
of the great work-unaided and.alone. The 
result was that the luggers grew fewer and 
fewer in number; and to-day, if. you pay 
your shilling, you may. make a trawling trip 
throughout the summer-time in the Cham- 
pron, the last of these historic craft upon 
the coast. 

It was in 1866, in the middle of the winter, 
with the wind blowing hard from the sou’- 
west, that the Champion sailed out of 
the harbour’s mouth, with Stephen Penney, 
her skipper, and his crew of ten men aboard. 
It was a "speculation "' oruise, so to speak, 
and they sailed her for the-Goodwin Sands, 
keeping a. keen-look-out for any vessel in 
trouble. Jt was not long before they 
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sighted а brig flying distress signals, and 
consequently they kept a straight course for 
her. Suddenly behind them boomed а gun, 
but they kept their course, and when it 
boomed again they only imagined that the 
North Goodwin Lightship was warning some 
vessel of her proximity to the terrible sands. 
When, however, the gun persisted, they 
'bouted ship and made for the North Good- 
win, leaving the brig to ber own devices. 

Running towards the lightship, they saw 
her signalling them, but it was not until 
they drew within hailing distance that they 
gathered her message. Then, when the 
captain had sung out “ There's a vessel 
ashore on the sands and we can see her crew 
walking about," they shot off without 
further parley to do their best in aid of their 
fellow-men. 

The gale was increasing in strength, and 
whereas an hour before the wind had been 
blowing from the west, now it shifted 
uneasily towards the east, and then, shifting 
again, it brought down heavy looming snow 
clouds from the north. By clever sailing 
Penney brought the Champion finely along 
until, sighting the remains of a vessel high 
and dry on the storm-swept sands, he hove to, 
and with four of his hands took to his boat, 
leaving the remainder of his crew xboard. 

Suddenly the heavens burst, and squall 
after squall came down with cutting, blinding 
snow and sleet ; still, on went the little boat, 
great seas following her and threatening to 
swamp ber at every stroke. Safely she went 
until, in the white recoil of foam from the 
Goodwin's edge, an incoming wave struck 
her on the beam and ever she went. 

The sea fought, and the men fought too, 
and conquered. Dripping апа shivering 
with cold, they scrambled up the sands 
through the inrushing and retreating hiss of 
sea, righted the boat, buled her with as good a 
will as they could muster, and dragged her 
up high and dry on the sands. They had 
lost nothing but an oar—one out of four, but 
that was bad enough. 

Then what a sight they saw when they 
turned towards the wreck! She lay in two great 
masses, broken by the sea as a child would 
break а toy, with a stretch of a hundred yards 
and more of coal-strewn sand between; but 
little heed they took of her, for seven battered, 
shaking men were struggling towards them. 
Little was said save that the captain of the 
Zephyr (the name of the ill-starred collier). 
was off his head. The awful experience 
had been too much for even a tough old 
mariner, and he was mad! 

They led bim through the cutting sleet to 
the boat, and then they waited and gazed— 
they that were able—to the sea. 

Then, when for а moment the drift of 
snow and sleet grew thin and vanished, they 
found to their dismay that not а sail was in 
sight. The Champion was gone! 

Nothing daunted, they put the shipwrecked 
crew in the boat and, watching their chunce, 
launched her off the sands, only to be hurled 
back by an incoming breaker. Three times 
they made the attempt, and three times the 
cruel sea, always in league with the Goodwins, 
drove them bruised and smothered with its 
seething waters back again. The tide was 
flowing now, and they clearly saw the danger 
of their place. Then suddenly, in a lift of the 
storm, they spied a lugger hove-to only a 
quarter of a mile away, and, better still, a 
small boat tossing on the sea towards them. 
Then down came the snow and curtained them 
around once more. 

They hailed and waited, waited and hailed 
again, and, getting no response, made a final 
and successful launch. "They found it im- 
possible to make any headway with their boat 
sloughing with her unwonted freight in the 
hollow of each wave; so they let her go with 
the tide, hoping to find some temporary 
shelter under the lee of the sands. Their 
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only chance of life was that they might sight 
some ship and be able to board her; yet in 
such a gale it must have seemed forlorn 
enough. Doggedly they fought for life. 
Stubbornly they pulled, and unevenly as well, 
for one oar was missing. Then, when the 
driving snow grew sparse once more, what а 
shout there was !— for there, by what seemed 
a miracle indeed, they saw the lifeboat Friend 
bearing down upon them. The snow was 
hissing and cutting in great driving clouds 
when, in their half-paralysed condition, they 
were hauled aboard, the savers and the 
saved. . 

In making for home, in another lull of the 
storm, they found, when off theGull Lightship, 
the tug Vulcan and, better still, the Champion 
herself, awaiting the turn of events. It was 
nearly dark when the shipwrecked crew were 
lifted aboard the Vulcan, and when Penney 
and his gallant four found themselves once 
more in their old places in the Champion. The 
Vulcan, with the Friend in tow, clove the gale 
and the topplingseasfor home, but the Cham- 
pion hoisted sail and drove with the wind. 
Lifting along with heavy waves splashing her 
stern she sped along alone; on past Deal; on, 
on through the empty and desolate Downs, 
where a solitary vessel, a full-rigged ship, 
rocked to her anchor, the only one of a great 
fleet of sail that had managed to withstand 
the storm; on past the Foreland, and then, at 
last, thank God! into the kindly shelter of 
Dover Harbour. 

But this is not all. By a wonderful coin- 
cidence they found themselves berthed along- 
side the Princess Alice, the very lugger that 
had so bravely tried to assist them in their 
plight upon the Sands. As soon as this was 
known, the skipper of the sister boat, jumping 
aboard, asked, lodking eagerly around, “ Have 
you got my crew?" His crew! No; they 
had seen his boat put off, but that was all. 


The storm of snow had cut them off, and - 
they had neither seen nor heard them : 


again. 

This was а terrible piece of news, and it 
was with heavy hearts that they turned in 
for the night. 

Gradually the storm fell away, and morning 
broke with sunshine and а soft kindly 
breeze, and, instead of a raging sea, & quiet 
long ground swell sank more and more to 
calm. And with the sun the Champion 
was away for home. Very mixed were the 
feelings of Penney and his men: there was 
joy for the glad welcome they knew awaited 
them and a numbing feeling in their hearts 
when they thought of the sad news they bore. 

As they raced along with fair wind and 
tide they spied a boat, and how their hearts 
leapt when they saw her turning towards 
them sped by four strong oars; and again 
what a shaking of hands there was when 
five men leapt aboard, and when they 
recognised them as the boat’s crew of the 
Princess Alice ! 

We mentioned a solitary ship riding out 
the gale at anchor in the Downs during the 
previous night. She was an American, and 
her captain, being an American, was a practical 
man as well. When the storm rose strong 
and furious, he ordered his mate to have 
a rope coiled on the deck-house ready for 
any emergency that might arise. Towards 
evening the look-out called that something, 
he could not make out what, was drifting 
to the ship, and presently a score of eager 
eves made out a boat -an empty, sluggish 
boat, empty of life, but three parts full of 
water, Then she drew nearer still, and 
as they scanned her with keen eyes they saw 
what sent their hearts into their mouths, as 
they flew this way and that for ropes and lines 
and anything they could lay hold of in their 
haste—for there below them tossed or heaved 
the boat, and there, clinging to her gunwale, 
were five pallid-faced, half-dend men! 

In less time than it takes to write, the 


lines were uncoiling themselves in mid-air 
while willing hands were lowered over the 
side in eagerness to save their fellow. mes 
and soon five inanimate, half-paralysed me 
were being berne below. 

Their state next morning proved how vel 
they had been tended, for they were able t: 
put off in their own boat, to make for hom 
once more, and, as we have seen in the happs 
sequel, they met the Champion, which bot 
them safe and sound to Ramsgate once agair. 

There is still a little more to tell. You 
heart bounds with pride when you realis 
that this pluck was born of British blood, 
and you at once wonder what these brave 
fellows got for their reward. 

Well, it was nearly two years after thi: 
wonderful sequence of escapes that Penney. 
sighting a three-masted schooner making for 
the bay, put off to her, and, having boarded 
her, found her bound for Sandwich. When, 
however, he heard that she might make 
Ramsgate later, he stayed aboard on chance 
of seeing the skipper and being engaged to 
pilot her in and see her moored. 

Shortly after he was called below, and 
ripht glad he was of the skipper's otfer of 
a steaming cup of coffee, for it was f 
bitter winter’s evening. The skipper said 
little, but eyed him, stared at him, instead. 
At last he blurted out, * Don't you know 
me?" Penney answered that he did not 
“Well,” said the skipper, “I know you; and 
good cause I have to do it, too; for I was 
captain of the Zephyr, whose crew you saved. 

There was some handshaking then, but few 
words. ‘ You got the little bit we subscribed 
for you up Alnwick way ? ” asked the skipper 
at last. Got it, sir? " replied Penney; no. 
we got nothing, sir" ; and the fact was that 
through some mischance the forty odd 
pounds which had been collected up north 
as a small token of gratitude had miscarried, 
and never reached its destination at all. 

Well, Penny didn’t mind that very much, he 
was so glad to see the skipper sound an 
well again. And indeed it was wonderful 


that Captain N—~, though driven from his 


mind, should have retained the sense that 
called the face of his rescuer before him after 
a lapse of two years. Eighteen months he 
had been ill, frightfully and almost hopelessly 
ill. This was his first ship, and his first 
voyage too, since the last and fatal trip of 
the collier Zephyr. 
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A CATECHISM ON CRICKETERS’ 
NAMES. 


By H. HERYEY. 


WIO would you suppose always used a cane-hiandled 
bat ?—A bel. A er 
Whose name represents a spreader of irritating 
news ?—Iremonger (ire monger). 
An alias for Richardson *— Dixon (Dick's son). 
Name equivalent to 24 hours ?—Day. 
Nun. e equivalent to 12 hours ?—Knizht (night). 
Whose initials and name bid you behold (1) a nois, 
showy bird, (2) a four-winged industrious insect, 
and (3) a collection of trees ?—0. J. B. Wood (te 
juy. bee, wool). B 
Name signifying murderous, pugnacious propen`i- 
ties ?—K illiek (kil lick). 
Leg of freshly cured pork ?—Newham (nes ham). 
Player who is never wrong ?-—Wright (right). 
Name applicable to a powdered footman ?—W lute 
head (white-head ). 
(t pune conveying а certain pace of a horse ?—Trott 
rot ). 
Name that smacks somewhat of the Australian cat 
call ? Coe. 
ee name means good eye-ight ?--Sewell (se 
well). 
A fowl of the air ?— Bird. i 
Name of player who is half a clergyman ?—Eccle 
(eccles-iastic), 
ы meaning * head" in a foreign lingo ?—Tate 
Cte). 
Name suggesting a colossus ? — Rhodes. 
Name generally associated with plums ?— Duff 


Маше of, a merry, joy icketer?—Biythe 
(blithe, у, Joyous | (cricke y 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH, 


JUNE. 


.he Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
| Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


“QlOMETHING like a man!” This expression, lads, 
may have two meanings. If you put the 
-nphasis on the word“ like“ it would signify a young 
low you really thoroughly approved of as being 
rerything that is desirable in the genus homo, sturdy 
id strong, gentle and kind towards all he may meet 
.“ associate with, especially women and children, pure 
i thoughts, and good, ог as good as our poor humanity 
“ill permit one to be. But if you use the seutence 
hile talking of some one, and place this emphasis 
..sdainfully on the first word—thus, “ something like a 
сап "— пе meaning of the phrase becomes very 
-fferent indeed. The creature spoken of would Lear 
„ne faint resemblance to a man, but no more. Here 
au example from the history of the immortal Robert 
arns. When he was quite young, and a ploughboy, 
еге came from the borders a vulgar fellow who 
nagined himself a poet. His name was George, or, 
alzarly, Geordie Horner, and he took up his abode at 
ie inn, being on the way to Glasgow or Edinburgh to 
ague some poor publisher. He tried to entrance the 
ighbours'at this inn with the melody of his trashy 
ses, But they wouldn't have them, and one at last 
id,“ Man! we have a little plooman laddie here that 
Huld write better verses than they.” Geordie was 
irious, and a wager was laid. The poetical tourna- 
sent came off that night, and Bobbie was produced 
; Was arranged that Geordie Horner should write his 
^rse first in a given tim». But when time was called 
e had only managed to write one line : 


“In seventeen hundred and auchty-nine "— 


| So Bobbie began : 

“ Tam was the year of your birth, I suppose, sir ? " 
2 sald. 
; Geordie assented. 

“Then,” said Burns, “ГИ just finish what you've 
ил” So the poe:'s verse when handed in read as 
lows: 


* In seveuteen hundred and auchty-nine 
The de'il got stuff to mak’ a swine [sow], 
An' put it in a corner. 
On second thoughts he changed his plan, 
An’ made it something like a man, 
An’ ca'd [called] it Geordie Horner." 


Well, Geordie left for Glasgow next day and has 
ver been heard of since. . 

But I want all the boys of the “ B.O.P.” to be some- 
ing lite men, with the emphasis on the “ like." 
housands, ay, tens of thousands of our readers would 
-ow up into men whom it would be a real pleasure to 
okat if they only would just begin to do what I bid 
‚еш. But mark me, the boy who says “I'll begin 
-morrow," or *I shall begin next week," is not to 
> trusted farther than you can fling him, and that 
ouldu't be far, because he is usually a slow, heavy, 
.J-headed sort of a chap, whose eye never rolls in fine 
enzy pen di when he sees a chance of ** working in" 
good meal. Itis boys like him who make the very 
orst of soldiers - even go to sleep when doing sentry- 
» They don't die on the battlefield with back to the 
L and face to the foe, but round the other way. In 
isiness they are laggards and never get on, and if 
iey are but working lads they are mere clodhoppers, 
ith no ambition except to live day after day like the 
attle of the fields, go on their cluba when sick, or into 
^e * work'us'" when old. 

But how are you to become something like men ? 
rell, to begin with, you have to conquer self. You've 
yt to do the right thing at the right time, whether 
zu like it or not. You have got to look upon fresh 
rand clean water as your very best friends, You 
ive got to abandon all habits that lead to debility 
1d death, or that living death called imbecility—such 
; smoking before you are twenty-one and secret vices 
iat I need only hint at. You haveto begin that tub 
fore breakfast to-morrow morning, and you have to 
t your mind run less on sport and more on books. 
wimming, rowing, walking, mountaineering, and out- 
yor athletics are the exercises to make men with 
„od, strong, muscular hearts, with biceps and triceps 
; hard as a bit of wire rigging. Those are the kind of 
yung fellows we'll have to depend upon if national 
oubles come. Look out for July * Doings." 


THE POULTRY Rux.—There has been a very great 
zal of balderdash talked and written in this country 
yout poultry farming, just as if it were a lucrative 
-ofession, but I have never seen anyone really, and 
г long, succeed in it. Wherever you have waste 
tchen stuff and grains that you can turn into poultry 
sh and egg: you may keep a few fowls, however, and 
› well with them. 
‘Diarrhoea is a nasty trouble in the run at this time 
ear. It is the result of too much green stuff, or 
›де at all, cold, wet, aud filth. Boil the morning 
ash and add a :ittle chalk. Attend to the cleanness 
the water and dishes, perches, etc.; also to venti- 


tion 
Tug PIGEON Lorr.—Everything should be going 
ell, and there ought to be plenty of young. Bat if 


you wish your birds to thrive, do clean them out 
Use the scraper, aud keep the loft or garden pigeonry 
full of fresh air and sweetness. Do you fill the hoppers 
and drinking-fountains at night? Pray do so. Pro- 
perty hath its dutie:, you know, and you will never be 
а real man if you do not love and protect the wise and 
good creatures under your charge. 

The aviary should form part and portion of every 
loft of valuable pigeons, especially if they do not get 
out fora fly. It must have sunlight (though one part 
should be shaded), gravel and sand, salt cat, and the 
shallow bath. 


THE AVIARY.—There is no sweeter fancy in the 
world than canary-brceding, and I am specially desirous 
to encourage it among our girl readers. I gave good 
advice last month, and it is applicable to this Mind, 
your breeding cage must be kept in а quiet place, but 
never in dusk or in gioom. I know some girls—I ho 
the gentle reproof does not apply to you, miss—who 
have song canaries, and yet go from home without 
leaving them in the charge of those who are sure to 
look well after them, and so the poor things pine and 
die. No species of cruelty to birds can be worse. 


THE RABBITRY.—Keep everything clean and sweet 
and dry. Groom long-haired bunnies daily. Exercise 
in the sunshine, and be most careful that the food is of 
the right sort. 


Tue GARDENS.—If walks need a little fresh gravel, 
now is a good time. Remove weeds first, then rake to 
roughen the surface, scatter on the yellow gravel, rake 
again, and then roll. Gardening is a healthful and 
most delightful fancy. Never let a weed grow an inch 
high. Sow more peas. Thin growing vegetables. 
Plant lettuces and greeus, and water in dry weather. 
Take up bulbs when ripe and the leaves dead. Mulch 
rose-trees. Plant out your summer flowers. Keep 
rake and hoe in motion. 
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A TRANSFORMATION SCENE. 


By Tuomas HAY, М.А. 


I. 
T was & weary poet with 
А sad decadent soul, 
Whose ululations echoed from 
Equator unto pole. 


п. 
His eye was wild with weeping and 
His tresses were unshorn. 
The burden of his sorrow was 
* Why ever was I born ?" 


III. 
And still he wandered feebly on 
Where woeful rivers ran: 
“Ob! why was I compelled to live 
And simulate а шап?” 


IV. 
At length he reached that happy shore, 
Utopia up-to-date, 
Where pessimists are caught and cured 
By officers of state. 


v. 
They put him out to earn his bread 
And do some useful work, 
And now they say the poet looks 
As happy as a Turk! 
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LIFE ON BOARD THE “BRITANNIA.” 


THE PENNY “DREADFUL.” 


THE “Christian Age" of Maroh 9 has an article c 
th's subject, in the course of which it remarks: “Ore 
of the most fruitful sources of juvenile crime is what i 
known us the penny *dreadful' Within the last fer 
days two lads have been charged, the one at Norti- 
ampton with the nunier of his sister, and the other in 
West London witb housebreaking, and in both сые 
the crimes were directly traceable to the influence 
which this false trash exerts upon the youtbfu 
imagination. It would be very easy to compile a lou 
list of acts, more or less cruel and brutal aud blovi- 
thirsty, which have been the results of the reading of 
these pernicious bdoks. What are we to say, for 
instance, abont the band of boy burglars in Edinburgh 
who made their den in an unoccupied house, unl 
equipped it with lanterns, tools, and other implements, 
which they had stolen from other dwellings ? Or the 
eases of cruelty practised on lower animals, as i 
recently in the stury of the boy in the Midlands who 
wimittal to the magistrate that he had wantonly 
chopped of the end of a cow's tail?" Our cor 
temporary highly commeuds the “ Boy's Own Paper, 
as u publication“ calculated to uplift aud strengthen 
its readers, and adds: At the same time it is a matter 
for regret that some of the weekly papers issued for 
boys are not so helpful, or inspiring, or high-toned м 
they micht be. They are better tban the penny 
‘dreadful’ type. certainly, but the food which they 
provide for the quick imagination of youth is ot 
altogether wholesome.” 


1. Navai Cadets at Dinner. , Ac 
FOR VOLUN 


AMONG new publications that have reached us way 
be mentioned: J. “The Volunteer Annual” (metro. 
politan corps), edited by A. E. Johnson, of the Artists 
R.V. It is published by Adam and Obaries Black, 
costs ls.. and is packed with facts and figures са ct 
lut" to interest our volunteers. 2. "The Posten 
Collector's Bureau,” for * Misce!laneous " carda It is 
issued by the Photochrom Company, Ltd., aud i 
similar in kind to the Bureau of the same house already 
noticed and commeuded by us. 


`% 7 
THE CHILDREN’S. COUNTRY 
HOLIDAYS: FUND. | 


To the Editor of the “ Boy's Own Paper.” 


Dear Sin,— Thirty thousand children are every ye 
sent by the Fund from London streets to spend а fort 
night with country eottagers. Their pleasure is great 
but we learn from their hots and friends of their 
ignorance of games, and of the good which would 
ie if town and country children could’ pli) 
together. f 

We are also informed how immensely books which 
they could read and lend would increase the enjoyment 
and profit of tle holiday. We would, therefore 
earnestly appeal to your readers in the hope that they 
may help us by sending gifts of games and books. 

ы — ^ | Os Cricket bats, stumps, and balls, footballs, soft balls 
> ж ua — 7 чеч تی‎ 77, for rounders, skipping-ropes, and anything else to assist 
- Ae A У р рез t 

tic aec K Les” outdoor play would be very welcome. And, as we 
„ Ж? و‎ days are sure to come, we would ask also for draughts. 

P Dem نے‎ dominoes, paint-boxes and brushes, and other mean: 

indoor amusement. Tte books should be suitable for 


4. A Navigation Class: 
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A BEAUTIFUL PRAYER. 


THE fishermen of Brittany, 30 we are told, are wont 
to utter this simple prayer when they launch their 
boats upon the deep: " Keep me, my God; my boat is 
so small and Thy ocean is so wide.” How touchingly 
beautiful the words and the thought! How wise and 
appropriate the prayer! Might not the same petition 
well be uttered with the same directness by us every 
day of our lives? “Keep me, my God; my boat is so 
small "—-I am so weak, so helpiess, во easily carried by 
the winds and tossed by the waves. “Aud Thy ocean 
{в so wide "—the perils so many, the rocks во frequent, 
the currents of temptation ғо resistless, the tides of 
evil 80 treacherous, the icy mountains of disaster so 
threatening that except Thou, the Lord, dost keep me 
í must utterly perish. ' 


Rev. DR. HALLock. 


= 


WASHINGTON’S RULES: OF 
BEHAVIOUR. 


( Written when thirteen. years old.) 


WHEN you speak of God or His attributes let it be 
seriously, in reverence. Honor aud obey your natural 
parents, although they are poor. 

К куе. iate a уна De of good quality, if you 

: your reputation; for it is bet 
than in bad company. * 5 


Labour to kcep alive in your breast tha park 
of celestial 0ге en E 


children between the ages of 7 and 14, and any delli 
with couutry Ме and amusements would be espec:allj 
acceptable. » 

Will joar readers help us in this way? The money 
subscribed by the publie for the holiday cannot ж 
diverted froin its purpose, апа the children’s parent 
payments represent all they can afford for the! 
children's holiday. 

If any of yonr readers will send a parcel to THE 
SECRETARY, Children's Country Holidays Fund, The 
Lodge, 28 Commercial Street, k., we see to the 
careful distribution, and they will have the kno ledge 


that their gift is adding to the pleasure and goodwill 
of the reople. 


Paithfully yours, 
HENRIETTA O. BARNETT, 
Chairwoman оЁ the Nature Stady 40 
Recreation Committee, C. O. H. F. 


AT THE CLOSE OF THE DAY. 


AT the close of each day же sbould go to Jesus aad 
tell Him of all that we are done or tried todo during 
the day. We must not forget to tell Him about the 
day's failure. Did we lose our patience ? Did we yield 
to temptation? Did we neglect to speak for ОШ 
Master the word we ought to have spoken? Were V* 
unkind to anyone? At many a setting sun V* 
come, weary and sad, with empty hand. Sometime 
we are tempted to stay away from the Master an! 
make no report. Let us tell bim all, That is the kind 
of ап evening vecret prayer that will bless us. It will 
make us very watchful ail day: if we remember that in 
Tp to Jesus all we вау, or do, or fail to do; it wil 

р us in more iutimate relations with bim. 
Rv. рв. MILLER 
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ter Trafalgar.—Her Last Fight, "se e ا‎ 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by Tuomas M. Heupiditized бу Goog с 
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А SEA. FEUD: 


T: two captains, meanwhile, had held a 
brief consultation as to the future. 
They had shared in a great adventure, but 
must now part. The Hawk must go back 
to her cruising-ground ; the Hirondelle make 
for Kingston. It was settled that the cor- 
vette, with the second lieutenant: of the 
Hawk in command, should keep the H iron- 
delle company, and carry the prisoners into 
Kingston. Sir John found he must accept 
Gaunt’s eager offer of a passage to that port, 
and, late that afternoon, with courteous 
dipping of flags, the two brigs parted com- 
any. 
F AA аз he looked round, with the brig 
once more under way, counted himself the 
happiest and luckiest seaman beneath the 
British flag. He had carried out his com- 
mission in capturing the corvette. He had 
rescued the girl he loved from captivity, and 
from some half.guessed perils a thousand 
times worse than captivity ; and, whatever 
Fate might deny him in the future, it could 
not cheat him of the joy of her company for 
the next few days. 

As he paced the brig's quarterdeck that 
night, Gaunt recalled his mental struggle 
over the question of whether he should follow 
the Cardiff Castle, or try to intercept La 
Mulette off Martinique. It was a conflict, 
as he now saw it, betwixt love and duty, 
betwixt inclination and honour. 

“Thank God!” he said to himself, with 
fervour, “I stuck to duty, and I found 
happiness there too! Suppose I had made 
the other choice—had gone in chase of the 
Cardiff Castle, and then have found that, 
when I proved false to duty, by the same act 
I had lost my sweetheart! "—and his sun- 
burnt face blanched at the thought. 

resently Irene came on deck, in company 
Titton. The restless middy soon 

! off, and as Gaunt and Irene leaned, 

"le, over the taffrail, he told her of 
struggle through which he had 


ıu right,” she said softly, and 

‚йүз besc." 
ked up. The moonlight touched, 
clear light, the curve of her brow, 
wer. like cheek ; it filled with its soft 


ance her deep eyes; and Gaunt felt that 


, was the most fortunate of men, since duty, 

г him, wore so fair а brow, and honour 
smiled at him with lips so sweet. 

Апа now came, for Gaunt, some days of 
mere paradise. Sir John Litton could not 
pretend to keep the lovers apart. Uncle 
Insects " had made himself heir to the un- 
fortunate doctor of La Mudette, and was 
absorbed in the task of rearranging, on better 
scientific principles, his entomological collec- 
tion. So the field was clear. For Gaunt 
himself, Irene's figure—the gleam of her 
smile, the flutter of her dress, the sound of her 
voice or foot—was a source of perpetual and 
amazed delight. It transfigured the brig ! 
The sailors guessed, as if by instinct, the 
state of Gaunt’s affections, and the whole 
story of the lovers. Here was a drama to 
delight Jack's seafaring imagination, trans- 
acting itself before his very eyes ! 

The story, as told and discussed in the 
brig’s head, or by the dim light of a lantern 
in the forecastle, took amusing forms. The 
girl’s pure face and clear, questioning eves 
captured both watches and all hands. The 
figure-head of the Ariadne, an old salt who 
had served on board that frigate confessed 
almost with a sigh, “ might learn a few pointa 
from that dainty lass.” The Frenchman 
the Jacks understood, had carried Irene off, 
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A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


CHAPTER Х1Х.—А SAILOR AND HIS LASS. 


and many forecastle expletives were ex- 
pended on his amazing impudence. Thus the 
night-fight for the corvette became a scene 
in a drama of the affections. The dramatic 
rescue of the maiden, accomplished with 
pike and cutlass and pistol, tickled Jack’s 
fancy as he looked back on it, and each man 
felt a paternal interest in the girl he had 
helped to deliver. Sir John was obviously 
the stern father ; and the opinion of the fore- 
castle was very decided about him. How 
Captain Gaunt was to get the better of Sir 
John—“ weather on the old man," the 
phrase ran— was keenly discussed in every 
watch. The sterner spirits were in favour 
of marooning. The device which com- 
manded the warmest approval, however, 
was one suggested by an old tobacco-chewing 
salt, who had fought with Rodney at the 
Battle of the Saints, and was held, on that 
account, to be ап authority on all subjects, 
ranging from the articles of war, the best 
way of weathering on a Frenchman, and 
the state of the captain's affections. The 
captain of a man of war, this sage announced, 
could legally perform the marriage ceremony, 
and Captain Gaunt could marry hisself " 
in defiance of Sir John ! 

Irene, for her part delightfully uncon- 
scious of the debates which eddied about her 
slender figure and graceful head, was never 
tired of watching the orderly and disciplined 
life of the Hirondelle. She was familiar with 
the lumbering galleries and crowded poop of 
the Cardiff Castle ; the unwashed decks, the 
incessant chatter, the unbuttoned disorder 
of La Mulette. But on the Hirondelle she 
saw sea-life at its best : the snow-white decks, 
the tall, trim masts and spars, every rope 
running clear to its place, the perfect, curving 
lines of guns, the smart seamen, the prompt 
and silent obedience that went to make up 
a man-of-war. She found an anxious joy, 
too, in watching her brother. That young 
gentleman delighted to harrow his sister's 
feelings by daring excursions to the truck of 
the brig’s masts, or by performances, with 
his brother middies, on stays and yardarms. 
It secretly amused her to hear him order the 
bronzed and hardy seamen about, and to 
watch the half-humorous obedience they 
gave him. Gaunt's quiet authority, again, 
the atmosphere of command that hung 
about him, his easy mastery over officers and 
men, caught Irene's imagination. Even Sir 
John was unconsciously influenced by it. 
He saw Gaunt in his true element, and 
realised something of his fine qualities, 

Irene loved most to watch the brig, 
perhaps, as evening fell and the sea grew 
mystical with the gathering twilight. The 
lower and nearer sails whitened with sharper 
outline on the gloom ; but dusk gathered 
round the tops of the tall masts, and the 
swelling topsails, dimly seen, resembled full- 
bosomed maidens; the masts thus seen 
resembled twin sisters, tall and stately, but 
shadow-like, their faces hidden, moving out 
to the dim and solitary depths of the sea 
where night lay. 

The first day or two of the run was, for 
Gaunt, like some golden dream. The brig’s 
course was a little north of east ; the moon 
was just past its first quarter, and it was a 
delight to lean, side by side with Irene, on 
the brig's taffrail, and watch the moon rise— 
the mysterious light that stole up the skies 
and crept over the waters. At one point the 
curve of the sky-line, dark with night, was 
pricked as by a spear-point of radiance. That 
silver point widened ; it became a pool of 
light. Then it ran forward, a clear stream 
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of radiance, like a brook bubbling from undet 
ice. From crest to crest of the low waves 
the silver radiance ran, till it smote, with its 
pallid light, the brig’s quarter. It made new 


edged its topsails with silver. Then, as the 
bow of the brig rose, flung up by some wave, 
the stream of soft radiance would run athwart 
the deck, and gleam from one black, sleepin; 
gun to another, and touch with silver the 
boats and booms. 

Litton joined them as they leaned on the 
taffrail of the brig, and, with a boy's halí- 


arch of starlit sky, such a sky as hangs only 
over tropical seas. It was no mere floor 
.. . . inlaid with patines of bright gold on 
which their spirits wandered. That figure, 
although it is Shakespeare's, was poor. What 
image would Shakespeare's genius have found 
had his eyes looked on such a sky as that 
now stretched above them! 
and mighty concave hung and wheeled un- 
counted suns. There, wide open to their 
gaze, were measureless kingdoms of space 
sown with the golden seed of stars. Each of 
the group found characteristic images 1n the 
star-clusters. Gaunt declared that he sav 
golden fleets sailing through depths of space to 
some unseen port, and steered by some un- 


careless wonder, pointed up to the З 


seen Hand. Litton picked out bee-swarms | 


of stars, grape-clusters of stars. Irene, in 
some mood of deeper thought, half-shyly 
whispered that she saw, burning in the bright 
skies above her, the street lamps of the city 
of God, or golden censers swung beneath 
some vast temple dome. m 

Presently Litton wandered away, 
Gaunt and Irene remained alone. 
heights drew them up. 
spirit they seemed to walk in those fields ot 
awful space, and in the light of those mighty 
suns were lifted beyond mortality and 
change. Then Irene's eyes fell. 

„Look,“ she cried, pointing to the sc» 
It was sown with reflected stars, a myriad 
glittering seed-points of light. Deep an 
swered to deep, the depths beneath to the 
depths above. The ship floated Бекет 
two firmaments. There were stars beneath 
and stars above; and Gaunt felt that the 


and 
The 


dainty spirit beside him was worthy to walk | 


on а pavement of stars, or beneath а roof 
stars! The starlight glittering on the ea 
waters seemed to tremble in the deeps ° 


a 


In that deep 


and strange shadows in her lofty canvas; it 


Side by side in | 


her eyes ; her voice fell into the key of the | 


mystical whispering of the sea. 

But the sea is the most fickle of elements, 
and within a few hours Irene was to have 80 
experience of its fiercer moods. She cawe 


on deck the next afternoon, and found a ne“ 


aspect in sea and sky. The саа was E 
the wind came with a sighing sound; n 
deep blue of the tropical sky was blanche 
into a whitish grey. E 
Gaunt, а fine seaman, was preparing He 
the wild weather he knew was coming. 10 
took in all his light canvas, and brought tht 
brig under reefed topsails. Evening am 
on dark and hot, and Irene begged to 
allowed to remain on deck ; and Gaunt, Vs 
found it impossible to resist the glance oí be 
petitioning eye, at last consented. A 155 
chair was lashed under the shelter of (2 
bulwark, and Irene, wrapped in waterprooh: 
sat and watched the darkening sky, S 
listened to the lament of the rising wind. us 
saw the tiny figures of the men on the узг" 
struggling with the flapping canvas, 89 * 
was being reduced. the 
One short, fierce gust, the prelude {0 Li 
gale, smote the brig, and Irene beard ! 


ind hum off the mainsail like some loud 
érial bassoon played in the upper chambers 


[ the air. The courses were brailed up, 
1e topsail yards were down on the caps to 
ef, the canvas was flapping wildly. ne 


irilled, half with excitement and half with 
read, as she looked at the swaying yards, 
ith a dozen figures, the reef points in their 
ands, standing apparently on mere air, the 


wild skies, the howling wind, the brig strain- 
ing as it swung to the rising sea. 

ut the gust passed. Under the blacken- 
ing skies, а stifling, unbreathing calm lay on 
the sea. The waters seemed to wait, in 
fear, under the menace of the sky. The brig 
was stripped like a gladiator for the arena ; 
and Irene, with a certain thrill of pride, noted 
Gaunt's air of cool and easy command, his 
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mastery of the ship, the steady tones of his 
voice. If there was to be a duel betwixt 
man and Nature, the coming peril at least 
left his nerves unshaken. And Irene, with 
a curious and eager expectancy, sat waiting 
to hear the first rush of the gale, and to see 
the spray fly, a white whirlwind, over the 
weather bow. 3 
(To be continued.) 
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ROLLINSON AND I: 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


By W. E. CULE, 


Author of Me Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” “ Mortimer's Marrow,” “ Mr. Herne's llallucination," etc. 


TxriL now I hadn't had much time to think, 
since my return, and it had scarcely 
scurred to me that my own disappearance, 
lded to the solution of the cartoon mystery, 
ust have given the school a good deal to talk 
yout. But when the team had come back 
om Denster they had brought the story with 
iem, and the first thing Playne did was to 
terview Waldron. He had insisted on 
king him straight to Crockford, and this 
ece of business was scarcely over before 
was discovered that I was missing. In- 
üries were made in every likely direction, 
en by telegram to my own people, and to 
jXlinson's mother; but by that time, of 
urse, I was at Boltport, and safe enough in 
e hands of the police. 
‘Now that I was back, fellows naturally 
inted to know all about it. They got 
nd of my coming from something Mr. 
ard had said to another master, and came 
look for me іп my study; вә that I had 
arcely finished telling my story to Playne 
fore I had half a dozen other 
lows anxious to hear it. 
They were mostly of my own 
m- Granger was one, with Gleeson, 
ward, Holmes, and Jones Tertius. 
first I did not like the idea, but in a 
ment or two I fancied that this was 
her a good opportunity. If anybody 
ght to know the truth, it was the 
lows in Rollinson’s form, for . if 
'y were ready to give him a warm 
lcome back it would matter much 
s what others did. So I told them 
inly just how the thing had hap- 
ned, and was glad to find that they 
k pretty much the view I had 
zed for. They agreed that Rollinson 
tht to have spoken out better, and 
. held his head so high ; but they 
э agreed that he had been badly 
ated, and that he deserved to be backed 
.& bit. As for his secret— well, certainly 
t was a pity; but Rollinson hadn't been 
enough to know much when his father 
away, and it was quite plain that he had 
er come in for any of the misappropriated 
rey. So it wasn't much his fault after all. 
for the other thing, he was a good little 
p. parish or no parish. But what would 
iding say about it? 
Vith a lot of fellows like that, a good deal 
ends upon the way a thing takes them at 
first going-off. It runs so quickly that it 
эв a great deal to follow it up and undo it. 
in those two hours I did my best for 
«inson ; and others who got hold of the 
h went out and spread it abroad, thus 
ag their own best for him too. At supper 
thing was all around the tables, going 
e as well as cculd be wished; and when 
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(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


my time came to meet the prefects I felt that 
whatever they decided Rollinson wouldn't 
be without his friends. As for Fielding — 
well, һе would have to be faced and fought, 
that was all. 

The meal was just over when the summons 
came, and I went at once.  Playne's study 
was uncomfortably crowded, for he had not 
only brought together the six prefects, but 
also some dozen others of the Sixth and 
Upper Fifth. The prefects were sitting at 
the table, and the others were perched about 
wherever they could find aseat. Looking at 
them all, I saw that the thing before us was 
not at all likely to be an easy piece of busi- 
ness. It was quite true that Playne was 
right enough, and that Green and Stephenson 
would back him up in everything; but Bag- 
shaw, Fielding, and Webb were there too, 
and it was easy to guess what their feeling 
would be. Rather to my delight, however, I 
saw that Bywater was present, probably by 
special invitation; and when I saw him I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. —A RED-HOT SHOT FOR FIELDING. 
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I can still see them all as they listened < 
Green sitting back in hischair with his arms 
folded, Webb with that straight line across 
his forehead, and his hair parted in the 
middle, Stephenson blinking through his. 
spectacles, and Fielding staring hard at me- 
with a slight but unpleasant smile. Then. 
there was Bywater behind, standing against 
the wall with his two hands in his trouser. 
pockets and his freckled face as solemn as- 
Crockford’s own. He was only in the Fifth, 
but it was curious how important he seemed 
to be just at that time—to me. I remember 
clearly now that through all the length of 
that story I did not think chiefly of Playne 
or Stephenson or Fielding, or of all the pre- 
fects put together, but of Bywater. 

At last it was told. It was not a very 
long tale, and everybody listened without 
a word. At the end, however, came a. 
busy five minutes of questions and answors,. 
chiefly on points which I had passed too- 
quickly for some of the slower of my 
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* I can still see them all as they listened.” 


thought more of the Captain's fitness and 
observation than I had ever thought before. 

Playne sat at the top of the table. Oh, 
here's Brown," he said, as I came in. I've 
told them all, Brown, that you want to ex- 
plain this affair of Rollinson's right through. 
Isn't that it?“ 

“ Yes,” I said. 

“ Well, I think you can start. To save 
time, you fellows had better hear him quietly. 
All the questions you want to ask can come 
after." 

Perhaps that was the best way of doing it, 
as far as the others were concerned, but it 
was the hardest way for the one who had to 
tell the story. I began to wish that it could 
&ll be done by question and answer, but of 
course that was impossible. Neither was 
there any time to lose in thinking, for every- 
body was waiting for me to begin. 


hearers; then Playne rapped the table with 
his ruler. 

"It seems to me," he said, that every- 
thing's pretty clear. The best thing we can 
do is to get at once to the point of the whole 
affair." 

„That's just it,“ said Bagshaw. “ Га like 
to know where the point of it is.” 

„ You've heard Brown's idea,” retorted the 
Captain, “апа I will explain as much as I 
can in addition. We don't need to discuss 
what Brown has done or what Rollinson 
hasn't; the question is, what are we going to 
do when he comes back—if he does come? 
Are we going to let it be seen that he's never 
to be tackled about his father and mother, 
or not? That’s to say, are we going to back 
him up or not ? 

“ Anyway,” put in Green, he's had a con- 
foundedly bad time of it, and all for nothing.” 
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Several agreed to that at once. 
Webb spoke. 
asks questions. 

“ Why should we interfere at all?“ 

" Because," said Playne, ‘we've treated 
the fellow unjustly. Having done so, per- 
haps we owe him something; and I can't 
see any other way of paying him than 
Brown's way." 

“ Hear, hear ! " said Green. 

“ It seems to me,” said Fielding, “ that the 
fellow has acted like an ass all through, 
and that the thing isn't nearly as clear as 
you'd like to make it. Why didn't he speak 
out and defend himself? That would have 
set people inquiring in other directions.”’ 

“ I daresay he had som» reason or other," 
replied the Cap:ain. “ We'll know it sooner 
or later, no doubt. But after all that's only 
а minor point. The chief thing is plain 
enough." 

Then Bagshaw grew uneasy. “I fancy,” 
he said, “ that we're forgetting one thing." 

" No," snid Playne, who knew what was 
coming, “ I don't think so.” 

He looked at Bagshaw squarelv, but the 
thing had to come. Excuse me, Playne,” 
he said, “but we are. This fellow is one of 
the County Cads. If we're all to back up 
one of that tang, for any reason whatever, 
we may as well tbrow up the sponge on that 
subject. That's all." 

There was а pause then. It hadn't lasted 
а few seconds, however, before Playne began 
to speak his mind. 

“ Look here," he said, “if I tell you what 
I think, the sooner we throw up the sponge 
on that subject the better. You know well 
enough that if Rollinson hadn't been а 
County Scholar he would have had much 
better fair play than he got. That was the 
thing that prejudiced his case with most of 
us, and for my part I’m not going to stand 
by anything that lowers the standard of the 
school for fair play and decent dealing. For 
another thing, this County Cad business has 
been a worry ever since it started, and it 
will be a worry as long as it lasts. It spoi!s 
the feeling of the school, and it prevents 
any real working together.  Candidly, I 
think it is time to end it, and I think 
this is as good a chance as wc're likely to 
get." 

Again there was а pause. Then Green 
said “Hear, hear!" once more, and it was 
echoed twice from the back of the room. 
Stephenson took his spectacles off to wipe 
them. I'm with you there," he said quietly, 
as he did so. 

Things were going fairly well, for it was 
quite clear that others were quite as tired of 
that old parrot-cry as Playne was. Bagshaw 
was silenced by that pointed allusion to 
the good name of the school, but I was 
watching Fielding. He had said hardly any- 
thing, but I felt sure he was only waiting 
for his turn. And it came above the buzz 
of talk that followed Stephenson's brief 
sentence. 

“There's another thing we've forgotten," 
he said, with a little yawn.  * This fellow— 
whatever else he is—is the son of a run- 
away thief, and his mother has been a 
pauper. Isn't that to be considered?“ 

Some one cried “Shame!” and Fielding 
turned sharply. But it was Wallace that 
gave him bis answer. 

Wallace was a stout fellow with light hair 
and grey eyes, a member of h Sixth who 
seldom talked much to anybody. It was all 
the more surprising, therefore, that he should 
open his mouth now, but the greatest 
surprise of all was in what he said. He 
gave a little gulp before he spoke, and never 
raised his eyes from the table. 

“No!” he said ‘“I—I don't see that it is. 
One fellow is born a marquis, but he can't 
help it. Another's born a baker, but he 


Then 
He was one of the kind that 
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can’t help it either.  Fielding's father, 
Ive heard, is a Major-General, but it 
wouldn’t be Fielding’s fault if he was a 
policeman ! ” 

Then Wallace stopped, and blushed. 
Directly afterwards there was a general 
laugh. 

Now, why on earth did Wallace say 
„ policeman ” instead of butcher, or grocer, 
or carpenter, or candlestick-maker? No 
one, I suppose, will ever know for certain ; 
but perhaps the fact that both major-generals 
and policemen wear uniforms may have had 
something to do with it. Anyway, “ police- 
man" was the word he used, and that 
word proved to be nothing less than a red- 
hot shot in Fielding's magazine. 

I believe that I was the only one to see it 
all. What the other fellows saw was simply 
that Fielding didn't turn on Wallace and 
finish him off with one of his clever and 
nasty little sentences, but just sat and stared 
at him. I saw, however, that he turned 
pale, and then flushed suddenly. After that 


6 < 


ou want to go and confess to 
Rollinsoa as well, do you? ” 


he gave a glance at me; and as soon as I 
met that glance I remembered that the last 
time I had come upon the name of Fielding 
was at Boltport, only yesterday; and that 
the person who bore that name was really, 
іл a way, a policeman—the chief constable of 
the town. This recollection, added to the 
fact of Fielding’s dismay, made a sort of 
chain of evidence, and I felt sure that I was 
on the track of something good. It gave me 
a bit of astart by coming so suddenly, but 
I did not say a word. I met Fielding’s 
glance squarely, and that was all. 

Then Playne was speaking. Wallace is 
a democrat,” he said, “but every word he 
said was true. As long as a fellow’s all right 
himself, it’s rather mean to get on to him 
because of something his father or mother 
did.” 

“Like father like son,” muttered Bag- 
shaw, glancing at Fielding for support; but 
Fielding said nothing. Then Stephenson 
laughed. 

“I wear spectacles, worse luck,” he replied, 
" but my father doesn't." 


Everybody laughed then, except aba 
three. One of the three was Webb. 


a 
, 


* Whether Rollinson is like his father ? 
not," he said, he isn't worth all this foz j 


I fancy we're making much ado about nothr: 


I never saw anything in the fellow ш! 


should make us all puzzle our heads abe: 


him. What happened was all his own fir: 


апа Brown's." 

"Brown has owned up right епо 
said Playne. 

“That's what I came here for," I s: 
quickly. It wasn't Rollinson's fault at 1. 
but mine. 
should like to tell you about him that ғ. 
show you the kind of fellow he is." 

“ Another secret? queried Webb. 

„Mes, I answered, another secret. 02 
night we —Rollinson and I— were coming b«. 
from town over the stone bridge on the Fre- 
field road, when the Irish mail was comix 
along. We looked over the bridge to see it paš 
under, and then we saw а kiday on the lr- 
a youngster of less than three years old, fre: 
one of the cottages there. He was right z 
the metals, and the mail was swinging roc: 
the curve; but, as soon as Rollinson saw : 
before I could even think of anything mys: 
he had jumped over the railings and rust: 
down the cutting. Then he had to сї 
over the ditch and the signal-wires, bu: :: 
got his hand on the оне» clothes f. 
in time, and dragged him clear. Не (ат: 
afterwards, because it was а near share ¢: 
both of them; but if he badn't gone dc 
without stopping to think twice abou - 
there would have been no chance. И :: 
want a proof of this, you сап go and ask ù: 


mother, who saw it all Нег name : 
Padfield.” 
They were all looking at me sil: 


„When did that happen, and why wx: 
kept во quiet ? " asked Green suddenly. 

“At the beginning of term," I x. 
* Rollinson didn't want any fuss msde, ::: 
so wouldn't let me tell anybody.” 

I had only told the story now becau« 
bad suddenly remembered, looking 
Bywaters solemn face behind, that с- 
dream of mine on the night of Rollins i 
going away. As far as the school was ‹ 
cerned, this was his trial, and I was: 
chief witness. In the dream I had told =: 
I thought was the wrong story, but nov. 
the real trial, that wrong story became 
right one. And yet it was pure eride* 
because it was something I had seen mv 

Bagshaw, Webb, and Fielding said nx: 
after that. Fielding bad been sik: 
before, and Bagshaw and Webb seer: 
be waiting for another idea. Several fe- 
began to talk all at once, but Playne « 
put an end to the noise. He stood сг ‘2: 
rapped the table with his ruler. 

“Well,” he said, "I think we're 
enough talking, and I fancy most of as de 
want any more. This last bit we've he H 
good to listen to, but of course it’s really . 
nothing to do with the subject. We've Ж 
one question to answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No 
By this time you all know what = 
question is. If we ғау ‘Yes,’ we bind: 
selves to do our best for this fellow Roll- 
when, and if, he comes back to Вет: 
As seniors we make it known that ther 
nothing to be said at any time, if we 
help it, that will remind him of this wrec 
secret. In short, we show the whole «© 
that we intend to back him up. I ar 7 
going to put it to the vote.” 

After all the end came quite sudden! 
that point there was a bit of a stir, and f 
looked at one another inquiringly: 
Playne gave them ro time to ask si: 
and did not wait for an interruption. 

_/ All who say Yes’ will hold up the `- 
hand.“ 

For a second it seemed to hang Gre. 


But there's something els if 


aywater’s hand went up. І saw Green's and 
“tephenson’s rise at the same instant, but 
ter that there was no chance to name any- 
dy. All but three had said Yes." 
: “ Fifteen," said the Captain. Are there 
15 who wish to say NO ? 
That was a rather anxious minute. 
_agshaw and Webb looked at Fielding, and 
ielding looked up at me. Then he said: 
- "Even if we don't say ‘Yes’ you needn't 
ke it that we want to say No.“ 
- “Certainly not,“ said Webb, who always 
ad some idea of being popular; and 
 agshaw gave a kind of nod. | 
That's all right, then," said Playne. 
Practically, we are all of one feeling on 
ле subject, and there's no more to be said. 
be meeting ig over." 
. So the thing was done —and won. I gave 
_ sigh of relief as the words were spoken. 
hen came the sound of а bell, and we were 
 irrying in to prayers. 
Playne stayed last, and I fancied that he 
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“ Nothing,” I said, looking him straight in 
the face. : 

He was taken aback. “Nothing? Then 
what did he mean by saying what he did? ” 

“ I daresay he meant what he said. But I 
daresay һе would have said postman instead 
of policeman if he had only thought of it. 
I can't make out why he didn't.“ 

Fielding stared &t me in bewilderment. I 
had never liked him, with his airs and his 
talk and his boasting. That “ Major- 
General " of his had worried me more than 
enough, as it had worried many others. Now 
I saw by his face that he was in my hands. 
If you ask me why I took no steps to pay off 
old scores, I must admit that it was not 
through any feeling of kindness for him. 
But I thought of Rollinson then, and the 
thought stopped me. 1 had done enough 
mischief with one secret, and now I had 
dropped upon another. What should I do 
with it? 

“I haven't told anyone," I said quietly. 

“® But at Boltport I met the 


% And then I was on my way to face Rollinson.” 


ited to get at Bagshaw and his friends. 
: one who went into the hall with me was 
vater. | 

So you want to go and confess to 
linson as wel, do you?" he asked, 
ing & me queerly. 

Yes,’’ I said. 
Hm?! You're a queer chap. But if you 
Aud happen to want any old clothes for 
next journey, I shan't mind giving you 
aad again. Eh—the money I lent you? 


ben he was off, crossing to his own place 
out another word or look. But I knew 
. in his own way he had taken back the 
gs he had said that other day on the 
(гар gle wall. 

. was just after prayers, when we were 
n our way up to the dormitories, that 
ling came to me. I was not surprised to 
iim. 

ook here, Brown," he said angrily, as 
ook me aside. What have you been 
18 Wallace? 


Chief Constable, and his name 
was Fielding. He acted like 
a brick to me, and that's all 
1 know about it. Perhaps 
I can guess more.“ 

Fielding was flushed to the 
tips of his ears. It's my 
father | " he said, with a little 

ulp. 

“That was just what I 
thought. Nobody else knows 
it, though, and nobody else 
need know it." 

" You mean—?"' he said. 

„'m leaving at the end of 
the term, and and if it doesn't 
get about till I'm gone —-" . 
“Jt won't. Nor after, as 
far as I'm concerned. Isn't 
that enough ? " 
Isaw that he could scarcely 
believe it, but I did not try to 
persuade him any further. 
+ You're not а bad sort, were 
tbe only words he could say 
afterwards; and then we 
parted on the landing. 
In the dormitory I had to 
talk about the Rollinson affuir 
and about my adventures at 
Boltport until long after 
"Lights out." I did not mind 
so much now, for it seemed 
to me that the tide in 
Rollinson’s favour was rising 
steadily. I only kept back, 
of course, the part about 
Padfield, the guard’s, arrange- 
ment with me, and about 
Fielding’s father. But even 
when talking was over I could not sleep 
well, tired though I was. I wondered what 
Crockford’s auswer would be in the morn- 
ing; and if it should be “ Yes," I wondered 
what I should say to Rollinson when I saw 
him. The first two pointe in Mr. Panama's 

lan had been marked off, and although they 

ad been hard to manage they had gone well. 
But the third, as he had warned me, was 
the hardest of all. It was now that I began 
to see clearly how hard it really was. 

But there was no going back now, even if 
I wished to. In the morning, just after the 
first classes had begun, I was sent for to the 
study. There I found the Head once more 
sitting in his revolving chair. 

" Ihave been thinking, Brown," he said at 
once, “of the request you made yesterday. 
Are you still of the same mind ?”’ 7 

“ Yes, sir.” 

He looked at me gravely. “You are quite 
sure? " he asked. If you are not, don't be 
at all afraid to say so." 

. *] аш quite sure, sir.’ 
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“Very well. I think, under the circum- 
stances, that it is just as well that you should 
have your wish. I have written this letter, 
which you will give to Mrs. Rollinson. You 
can go and change your dress, and in the 
meantime Mrs. Lambton will put up some 
sandwiches for you. There is а train at 
eleven thirty-five. When you have changed, 
come back to me here." 

I was back in little more than ten minutes. 
Then I received the letter and the sand- 
wiches, as well as the money for the railway 
journey. The Head gave me no advice and 
no instructions, except that I must be back 
as early as possible; but he came to the 
study-door to see me out. 

And then I was on my way to face Rollin- 
son. 

( To be continued ) 
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THE DISAPPOINTED 
MISSIONARY. 


Bv Tnowas HAY, XA. 


І. 
IST a tale above suspicion, 
All abont a worthy man 
Who was pastor to & mission 
In the fields of gay Japan. 


п. 
Mister Jeremiah Bubble 
Was located in the wild, 
Where the tigers were a trouble 
And not easily beguiled. 


III. 


English members of the party 
Had escaped the tigers’ traps ; 
But the brutes were hale and hearty 
On the best selected Japs. 


IV. 


All the mission felt together 
That its reputation lay 

On tlie simple question whether 
They could drive the cats away. 


v. 
Bubble, up to the occasion, 
Hatched a plot to meet his ends, 
And his eloquent persuasion 
Made it welcome to his friends. 


VI. 


Bubble made it nice and pleasant 
In а yard deside his hut, 

Where a bnilock, as a present, 
Was ingennously shut. 


VII. 


Near his trap, right well conte. ted, 
Bubble put his faithful pup ; 

So that, when the foes were scented, 
It could quiokly wake bim up. 


VIII. 


In the morning, somewhat early, 
Ere the chanticleer's alaema, 

Quite a perfect hurly-burly 
Called the garrison to arms. 


IX. 

Bubble, elumber hardly banished, 
Shot the bullock like a log; 
While the grateful tiger vanished 

With the appctising dog ! 


X. . 
And the motto to the «tory 
Is the somewhat anc ent rule— 
If you banker after glory 
Tou must keep awake, and cool? 
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А FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN EAGLE: 


HE morning of the first examination for 
the Silas Q. Pickens Scholarships had 
arrived, and the candidates duly presented 
themselves in the large elass-room in the 
anne xe, generally the domain of Beamish, 
the mathematical master, but vacated by 
him for the occasion. The first day was to 
be devoted to papers, the practical work 
being taken on the day following 

Mr. Henderson was in attendance to distri- 
bute the papers and to collect the candidates’ 
work at the end of thestatutory three houra ; 
but, as he had his own form waiting for him, 
the task of assisting the Manchester examiner 
in vigilating fell upon young M'Closkie, who 
‘took to it as to the manner born. He brought 
the “Times” with him~a fact which, at 
‘first sight, would seem to imply a certain 
amount of confidence in the good faith of 
candidates, until one noticed that, while one 
green eye scanned the columns before him, 
the other was always roaming in the direc- 
tion of the boys, with an expression that 
-denoted the heartfelt pleasure he would have 
in detecting any unlawful copying. On the 
two or three occasions when he happened to 
be called away from the room for a while, he 
ireturned so hastily, and burst the door opea 
with such awful suddenness, as to cause а 
temporary stoppage of the busy pens ; while 
a dozen eyes were turned inquiringly upon 
him. The truth is that he ha3 done the 
thing so often, buoyed up by the perpetual 
hope of discovering crime, that it has now 
become & habit; and if the Kiag were to 
be such a flat as to invite him to Windsor 
Castle, he would do it there. 

We did not see much of Mr. Lane, the 
lecturer from Owens College, with the ex- 
ception of one or two chance glimpses. He 
geemed to be & natty little man, very care- 
fully dressed, and chiefly noticeable for the 
quantity of jewellery about him. He wore 
a diamond breast-pin, several handsome 
sings, and a gold watch-chain that looked 
massive enough to hold a vacht. He was 
án Henderson’s rooms, which Cuckoo had 
-vacated in his favour, and dined with the 
Doctor every evening. 

Anstruther met Ascott as he was going in 
` for the afternoon paper. 

„Well! how have you done, old man?“ 
he asked. Were you in form ? ” 
* So, so!“ Ascott answered. Not so 
` well аз I could wish; but better than I ex- 
‘pected. But I have very little hope, all 
'the same.  Briant has been going strong for 
the whole morning, and as he ia far ahead of 
me in the practical, there is not the ghost of 
a chance for me. I don't fancy that Postle. 
thwaite has done much." The last-named 
joined them at that moment, wearing а 
-deapondent air. | | 

“JI ain going to scratch! he said. Did 
vou ever see a more rotten paper than they 
gave us this morning ? I don't believe I 
made one-third marks on it. And Briant 
says it suited him down to the ground!“ 

"Oh! I vote we play the game out!” 
said Ascott. “The Doctor won't like it if 
we chuck the thing now. And perhaps 
you'll have better luck this afternoon." 

Anstruther gave a sort of snort; for 
Briant approached the door of the annexe, 
Jooking aggressively radiant. In answer to 
his rivals’ inquiries, be agreed that he had 
thought the first paper ver’ nice," as if it 
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were a jam-tart. He would not admit, how- 
ever, that he felt at all confident ; and indeed, 
at the conclusion of the afternoon session, it 
appeared, on the competitors again com- 
paring notes, that Ascott had undoubtedly 
done slightly better than Briant on the 
second paper. The final result might still be 
regarded as a fairly open question. 

But, alas! in the rigid practical examina- 
tion of the following day, the English boys 
showed to very poor advantage by the side of 
the neat-handed Frenchman. Postlethwaite, 
whom misfortune still pursued unrelenting, 
broke a test-tube; and, though no such 
disaster overtook Ascott, the latter's experi- 
menta compared very unfavourably with 
René's rapid and accurate work. It was 
easy to gather trom Henderson’s countenance 
which way his own decision would go when 
he finally dismissed the boys and went to 
make his report to Dr. Hardress. 

Theschool Debating Societv was to meet on 
the following Friday evening, and Anstruther 
was to open the discussion. When first 
approached by Carclough, the president, 
with а request that he would bring forward 
a motion, Anstruther had excused himself 
with reasons that in number and variety 
resembled those of the famous Irishman who 
was sued for damaging a borrowed lawn- 
mower. The latter, it will be remembered, 
pleaded, first, that the mower had been 
returned in perfectly good condition ; 
secondly, that it was broken when he had 
it; and finally, instructed his counsel to 
establish an alibi. Even so, Anstruther, in 
answer to Carclough’s application, alleged 
in the first instance that he was utterly un- 
able to make a speech ; then, that he lacked 
time to prepare one ; and lastly, that he had 
no subject, and that debates were rot. It 
was with some surprise, therefore, that the 
president received the following note on the 
day after the conclusion of the examination 
for the Pickens Scholarships : 


“ DEAR CancrouaH,—On second thoughts, 
I shall be pleased te open a debate on Friday, 
and to move the following resolution: 
‘That the constant immigration of greedy 
and destitute aliens is а source of danger and 
decay to the British Empire and ita great 
and glorious constitution.’ 
“ Yours sincerely, 
“AUSTIN BENTLEY ANSTRUTHER. 
* P.S.—I suppose it is not against the rules 
of the Society for me to read my speech." 


Much disturbed by the truculent tone of 
the above missive, Carclough hastened to 
remonstrate with the writer. He found 
Anstruther in his study, surrounded by a 
sort of fortification of huge folios, including 
a volume of the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
and steeped in ink to his very eyebrows. 
The student greeted his friend with enthu- 
siasm. 

"Take а pew!" he cried, motioning 
Carclough to the best armchair. ‘ Гуе been 
stewing over this thing for the last six hours, 
Now listen, and tell me how it goes!“ 

‘Try it on a dog!“ suggested the presi- 
dent. ** Look here, old man, it will never do 
to move that resolution of yours as it stands. 
Why,it is a flush hit at Briant, and fearfully 
tad form, considering that he is the only 
Frenchman among us.” 

„Thank goodness,” interposed Anstruther. 

* Besides,” the president continued, “ I 
don't telieve you will get a seconder among 
the seniors ! " 
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“Oh, I have one already," answered 
Anstruther. ** Adams agreed to support it 
at once, when I asked him." 

“My word!“ said Carelough. You'l 
have weight on your side, at any rate. ] 
tell vou what I shall do, if you insist o 
moving such a resolution as you sent me- 
ГЇЇ get Crikey to oppose; and if he doesat 
get you and Adams on toast, why, I'm ; 
greedy and destitute alien myself." Ani 
the captain swung out of the study in: 
greater state of ill-humour than he woul 
have cared to confess. 

The events of Friday evening did not ten‘ 
to render the trouble less acute. Carclongh 
had insisted on modifying the terms of the 
motion ; but,even as it stood, it was taken 
by the school generally as a direct chailenze 
to the foreigner, and the friends of both 
parties assembled in strong force. There 
was а great deal of 9 among the 
juniors on the back benches, where blues ani 
reds (for the partisans of Carclough an! 
Anstruther mounted their colours for the 
occasion) punched and hustled each othet 
with loyal enthusiasm. So but little wa 
heard of Anstruther's speech, which wa 
delivered in a series of short barks, for tre 
great athlete was no orator, and it was 2ul | 
here and there one distinguished the pbra»^: 
" glorious constitution,” *“ alarming in 
sion,” and“ necessary precautions.” Ая iot 
Adams, he was guyed from the first, ari 
getting into a personal altercation with on: 
of his interrupters, became abusive, W! 
called to order by the Chair, and sat dowi 
covered with ignominy; so that i| 
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howell had an easy task; and though th 
reds kept up a steady booing during ht 
apeech, he had no difficulty in turning th 
arguments of his opponents into ridictt. 

and compelling the laughter of even the 

own supporters. 

The motion was rejected by a larg 
majority ; but it was a fatal victory for the 
blues, for their exasperated rivals straight 
way commenced a campaign in the lowe 
School which bid fair at no distant date 
to convert their minority into a majority | 
The delightful concord which formerly p'è. 
vailed in the gang had completely diss?- 
peared, and the harmony of its meetings ¥ 
seriously disturbed. I forget what ancient 
Greek it was who declared that orator wel 
the ruin of a State. Whoever it was, bè 
deserved a monument to his memory et 
saying such a sensible thing. 


(To be continurd.) 
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CONSOLATION. 


we others sport, alas 1 I find 
My limbs too old to cut and саре, 
As once they did: but, never mind— 7 
I still can read the Boy's Own Paper 


My hair is grey, and many a joy . 
Has vanished with life's dwindling tapet’ 
Yet, though I cannot be а boy, ny 
I still can read the * Boy's Owu Pape 
Yea, while of youth and joys bereft. 
I rail at Time, misfortune-eliapc T. 
I give him thanks for what be's let || 
I sil can read the Boy's Own Part > 


W. BzA3DXUAE. P. 
7 © 
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B a little skilful diplomacy, the senior 
subaltern of the Royal B—shire Regi- 
ment, quartered in Calcutta, managed to 
obtain leave from the officer in ош, 
for the purpose of going up country ' an 
жрк Ms he ex eat it, to get a shot 
at something a trifle bigger than small birds.” 
The colonel, who was himself a keen sports- 
man, listened with sympathy and granted 
six weeks without demur. 

But big game, if it were not scarce, was 
wary, and the senior subaltern was over- 
heard to declare more than once that he 
seemed to have about as much chance of 
shooting a tiger as of shooting a dodo. How- 
ever, his bad luck turned at last, and before 
the six weeks came to an end not only had 
he killed a leopard and tried for a panther, 
but on the very day his leave expired he shot 
a remarkably fine tigress as a crowning 
trophy. 

In company with two or three natives he 
was surveying the quarry with much ad- 
miration and more elation, when a very 
young cub came bounding through the 
jungle and made straight for its dead mother. 
It was teo young to be frightened at its 
natural enemy—man ; but not too young to 
know that something quite out of the com- 
mon way had happened to its maternal rela- 
tive. What is the matter with you ?” said 
the cub in the plainest of language, as he 
patted her reproachfully. “ This is not the 
time of day to be asleep." But, for the first 
апа only time in his life, there was no re- 
sponse. Then he lifted up his voice and 
howled, and made for the senior subaltern, 
who, being а tender-hearted young man, was 
beginning to wish that the bullet which had 
transformed that cub into an orphan had 


never left the barrel of his rifle. 


There was clearly but one thing to be done, 


‚ he thought, and that was to fill the place of 


the deceased relative. So he picked up the 
little creature and slipped it into a capacious 


, pocket. The two or three natives looked 


^ 
* 


. is a bad 


on, wondering, and one of them took heart 
of grace and ventured on а remonstrance. 
Better kill it, sahib,’ he remarked. ‘‘ It 
pet to have.” But the senior subal- 


. tern replied that, after shooting the mother, 
, the least he could do was to find a home for 
the offspring. 


Accordingly the cub accompanied him 


, when he rejoined his regiment, somewhat to 


r 


f 


+ 
E 
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the colonels dismay, who said he had not 
bargained for a live tiger, though he should 
have had no objection to а dead one. But 
the cub waa apparently so harmless and so 
small, and so devoted to his master even in 
these early days, that he had not the heart 
to order it off to instant execution, but only 
stipulated that at the first outbreak of the 
savage nature it should immediately be 
shot. 

It was guest night at the mess, and after 
dinner a party of young officers were sitting 
in the verandah, blissfully conscious that 
work, drill, trouble in the orderly room, and 
the entertaining of guests were over for the 
day. There would no doubt be the usual 
treadmill of military duties on the morrow, 
but this night was one to be enjoyed, and 


they were doing it thoroughly. 


Such a lovely night it was, with its cres 


cent moon and its millions of stars like 
glittering lamps hanging low down in the 
deep blue sky, the like of which is only 
to be seen in the Far East, and goes far to 


atone for a dav in which the thermometer 
has pers?veringly remained at 85° in the 


shade from eight to seven. 


The coloael, the 
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MR. MACNAMARA'S TIGER: 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


PART I. 


two senior majors, and one aristocratic but 
antiquated guest, were still inside under а 
punkah, but the youngsters of the regiment 
infinitely preferred the soft fresh breeze 
which blew in from the river. 

* I suppose you know,” said one of them, 
speaking in a low tone, “ that my relations 
with the chief are not as cordial as they 
might be—just a little strained, so to вау?” 

* Yes," responded а man at his elbow. 
There's a tale about you—or rather about 
the tiger—going the round of Calcutta now. 
I was having lunch with Mrs. St. Clair to- 
day, and she declared he had bitten one of 
the colonel's syces so badly that the man 
had been sent to the hospital, where he would 
probably die. She went on to declare that 
from henceforth you wouid have to collect 
natives daily for the animal's dinner, or that 
at least he would help himself whenever he 
got the chance. ‘ He ought to be shot at 
once, she said ; *for now that he has once 
tasted human blood he will find anything 
else most insipid. This is a fact in natural 
history which we are all familiar with from 
infancy.’ 

“I listened with deep attention, and then 
remarked that I thought there were а good 
many other ‘ facts’ which rested on about 
as solid а foundation. Such as that, if you 
fix your eye on an animal, no matter how 
savage, it is immediately cowed and slinks 
away round the nearest corner. Might she 
ever have come across, I said, an exquisite 
and pathetic ballad in the lays of Ind, 
entitled Two Thumpers ? It was about 
a major who was а profound believer in the 
power of the human eye, and who was so 
fortunate as to be able to test his faith by 
experimentalising on a tiger in а cave, and 
the animal was so overcome by his com- 
manding glare that, though there really was 
nothing to prevent his having that gallant 
officer for & meal, he preferred slowly starving 
to death instead. I added that, encouraged 


by this true story, I had once made а like . 


experiment on а bull whom nature had 
furnished with the longest pair of horns I 
had ever seen. He said I had no business 
to be trespassing on his premises, and that 
consequently I should make a close acquaint- 
ance with the aforesaid horns in rather less 
than no time. I seized the opportunity for 
testing the power of the human eye, par- 
ticularly as there seemed nothing else to be 
done ; but my fixed and stony stare seemed 
only to increase his bad temper. In fact, 
but for the arrival of half а dozen labourers 
armed with sticks and pitchforks, and pos- 
sessing remarkably powerful lungs, it was 
unlikely I should be having this delightful 
conversation with her now.' | 

“ Phayre’s behaviour was absolutely shame- 


ful.“ struck in another subaltern. ‘I thought 


every minute that Mrs. St. Clair must see he 
was chaffing her, and that we should both 
be turned out with ignominy ; but the fact 
is she upset him by declaring the tiger ought 
to be shot. He has a weakness, you see, for 
what the chief calls our extraordinary pet.“ 

“ So have we all" returned the other 
gentleman equably, and we don’t mean to 
have the pride of the regiment wiped out 
unless we know the reason why. Has the 
tiger really eaten up a nigger or two, Мас?” 

Mr. Macnamara, whose name was invari- 
ably reduced to a minimum by his familiars 
and associates, stretched a pair of long legs, 
sat up in his chair, and prepared to give a 
full, true, and particular account of the 
cub’s enormities. Well, you see," he 
began, it's particularly unfortunate it has 
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happened just now, for the chief had quite 
left off talking about unheard-of pets and 
dangerous innovations, and was growing as 
fond of him as any of us. Only last weck 
he had some ladies up to tea, and he asked 
me to take the cub in to show them. His 
behaviour was really Al at that party, 
and the Missus was quite gone on him after- 
wards, and declared he was P 

“The lion of that social gathering?“ 
suggested a wit from the back. 

` Не was," asserted the proud master 
emphatically, amidst some laughter, and 
till yesterday afternoon he hadn't an enemy. 
I was going out for а drive then, and was 
wondering why the cart was so late coming 
round. I had just composed some particu- 
larly choice bits of Hindustani for the syces 
when they did come, when one of them came 
rushing in, apparently half off his head with 
excitement. 'Where's the carriage, you 
rascal? and why are you not dressed?’ I 
said. But the man rolled about on the floor, 
vowed I was his father and his mother, and 
all his dear relations all round, and not one 
word of sense could I get out of him. I 
descended to threats, told him he could go 
and not a pice of his wages should he get. 
That brought him to his bearings, and he 
got up and declared solemnly that the Sahib’s 
pet had gone quite mad, and had sprung 
upon the colonel’s syce, who was in the 
yard. He said he thought Ле should like 
to live a little longer, so he had run away 
just in time to preserve his life, for he was 
convinced that every man in the compound 
was bitten—if not dead - by now. 

“I didn't believe a quarter of it; but the 
man's fright seemed genuine, so I just 
snatched up а whip and ran down to sce. 
The colonel’s man was there alone, and 
when he 8aw me he tried to slink off ; but 
when he saw that wouldn't do, he pretended 
to tie & handkerchief round his arm. I 
walked up to him and insisted on seeing 
what-was the matter. He was by no means 
anxious that I should, and muttered some. 
thing about the tiger springing on him and 
biting his wrist. I made him undo the 
handkerchief, and then it was all I could do 
to help bursting out laughing. for there were 
only the marks of two or three teeth, while 
the skin was just broken enough to draw 
blood. I told the man that I thought he 
had every reason to hope he would get over 
it, and that I should be happy to hasten his 
recovery by giving him a rupee for every 
tooth-mark, i he thought that would heal 
up the wound quicker. He replied that the 
Lord Sahib always knew what was best te 
be done, and that it was truly wonderful 
how Allah enabled him to discern the wants 
of the human heart." (''Pocket would 
have been more to the point," murmured 
Phayre.) Then I handed him four rupees, 
and he swore undying friendship on the spot. 

* Having settled my man, I next proceeded 
to settle my tiger. He was playing about 
all the time, trying to attract my attention ; 
and I gave it him in а way he had not 
bargained for. For I administered ав sound 
а hiding a8 you might wish to вее in а day's 
march. His surprise was unlimited, but he 
never attempted to go for me. and he looked 
thoroughly ashamed of himself when I had 
done with him. Then I had him tied up, 
and he hated that ten times more than he 
did the hiding. 

„I was determined to find out what made 
him turn on the colonel's syce, and at last I 
got at the truth from one of the men of my 
own company who happened to be passing 
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at the time of the outbreak. He said he had 
been watching the cub playing about, and 
that it had been troublesome, getting in the 
syces’ way when they wanted to harness the 
horses. At last, he said, the colonel's man 
had cuffed its head, and it had turned on 
him, as & dog might—half to defend itself 
and half in play. The other cowards had 
at once made off in a panic, but there had 
never been the slightest danger really. The 
colonel’s man might think himself well paid 
with four rupees, and he himself was ready 
to take any number of small pinches at the 
same price.“ | 

„Well,“ remarked Phayre, taking ad. 
vantage of a pause, we need not insure 
our lives to a man for the next few days. 
But to have upset the chief just now is calami- 
tous! What shall you do with the tiger next 
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NY that the early summer is with us, and 

with it the birds, I should like to say 
a little about a subject in which all school- 
boys are interested—birds’ nests, and how 
to photograph them. It is not a very easy 
branch of natural history to study, but it is 
very interesting and instructive, and, for 
boys of & pee or Nature-loving 
turn of mind, it would be hard to find its 
equal. 

It is much better to take up a special 
branch of photography than to practically 
waste plates on taking everything and 
anything. It would be hard to find any- 


р Linnet's Nest. 
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thing more heelthy and enjoyable than 
tramping across country searching for birds’ 


neste, and the delight in finding them, com- 
bined with the tax on your ingenuity and 
perseverance in getting your camera into 
position without disturbing the nest, are 
leasures which, once tasted, will never be 
ightly relinquished. There is still another 
pleasure connected wth this pursuit, and 
that is in developing t ie negative and seeing 
the image of nest and eggs appear, with the 
satisfaction of knowirg that another one is 
added to your collection. 
Apart from this, however, it is much better 
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month? For next month the regiment was 
going home after eight years of toilsome and 
inglorious service, and every man’s heart 
was exceedingly joyful within him at the 
prospect. 

Try to soothe the chief a bit, and take 
him with me," returned Macramara. But 
I suppose, after all, if I get him home, I shall 
have to get rid of him.” 

Why. of course you will.“ replied the 
other. You can hardly attach him to you 
permanently. А very one-sided arrange- 
ment that would turn out; and why should 
you be cut down in the pride of your youth 
and beauty?“ (Macnamara was the plain- 
est man in the regiment, albeit the most 
popular.) Не is bound by every instinct 
to do for you, unless you do for him.” 

Sensation in Hyde Park on a June after- 

(To be contínued.) 


BIRD-PHOTOGRAPHY. 


By STERLING SNELLING. 
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to take a photo of a nest than to rob it, as 
by this means you not only cultivate a love 
for Nature and become acquainted with the 
nesta and eggs of different birds, but you 
learn something of the habits of the builders 
without harming their work. In addition, 
you have a lasting and far more interesting 
result than a cabinet of empty eggshells can 
possibly be. 

There is no need to wait for the holidays 
to begin, though, of course, much more can 
be done then; but a day, or two halves, a 
week, will afford quite enough time to obtain 
a very good collection. I obtained all the 
parus in this article last spring, on half- 

olidays. In all, I procured about fifty good 
negatives. 

t should be borne in mind that 
hotographs will not come of themselves,” 
ut only with perseverance and endless 

tience. Not that I wish to deter anyone 

m trying his hand at bird-photography— 
rather 1 want to encourage boys to attempt 
it; but I would warn that class of photo- 

phers who believe in pressing the 
utton and letting some one else do the 

rest." That sort of thing does not do for 
this work, but the care and patience which 
are needed are certainly within the reach of 
everyone. 

As to p inii To begm with, it is 
necessary to have a stand camera, as you will 
want to be able to focuss to & nicety. The 
stand should be of well-seasoned ash, and 
telescopic if possible, as with such a stand 
you can make the legs any length you wish, 
and focussing is much simplified. For con- 
venience in ing, and also for other 
reasons which I shall mention later on, two 
straps about a foot in length are useful. 
Then, having filled your dark-slides, you are 
ready to start. 

The plates should be tolerably fast ones, 
as, although slow plates and long exposures 
give better results with immovable objects 
than fast plates and corresponding expo- 
sures, nesta are seldom really motionless, во 
use fast plates and a small stop. 

As birds build in every imaginable place, 
the birds'.nest photographer, if he wish to 
get a good collection, must keep his зуез 
well open. One rule should, I think, be 
carefully observed: never to move a nest 
from its natural position; for, as soon as 
it is moved, it becomes unnatural, and the 
photo loses much of ita value. Therefore, 
unless a nest can be taken without dis- 


noon,” murmured another man amid general 


laughter. © Penn of gallant officer, 
with tiger at his heels. Prompt stampede 
of fashionable crowd and general panic. 
Police officers, nervous, but courageously 
bent on doing their duty, and the two find 
temporary quarters in the adjacent lock-up.” 

** Well, I shall have to make a present of 
him to the Zoo at home," said Macnamara 
rather gloomily. °“ Good-night all. Early 
parade to-morrow. If you can find а chance 
of giving the chief a hint that he would bea 
perfect fund of amusement to him on the 
voyage, don’t let it slip.” And amidst a 
chorus of We won' ts and Good luck to 
the tiger,“ he disappeared. 


* There were no Zoological Gardens in Ca eutta 
when this happened. 


turbing it (contradictory as it sounds), let it 
alone. The only permissible exception to 
this rule is, when the neet is а very rare one. 
In this case, great care should be taken that 
the nest is replaced exactly as it was found, 
otherwise the parente might be caused to 
desert it, so making the bird rarer still But 
do not imitate one photographer of whomI 
have heard. He had & wren's nest of rather 


Blackbird's Nest. 


and give a few general directions, though. 
naturally, in а large proportion of instances 
the method of fixing the camera must be 
invented on the spot. 

Most nests are built in hedges, from two 
to four feet from the ground. In this clas 
are linnets', blackbirds’, and thrushes' nest; 
and although the latter are often built at + 
much greater height they are usually eas; 
to take.“ 

The legs of the stand are arranged so tu: 
one із in front, and the photographer star! 
between the other,two. The front lez © 
shortened if necessary, and stuck into 1. 
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hedge, that the lens may point down into the 
nest. In order to do this, it is sometimes 
necessary to lash two sticks on to the back 
legs tolengthen them. The straps are useful 
for this, and the sticks can be cut out of the 
nearest hedge. Care should be taken that 
no strong shadows are cast across the nest, 
ав this would entirely spoil the artistic effect 
of the picture. 

When focussing, the best way is to focus 
the and leave the rest of the nest to 
look after itself. It is a good plan to place 
an old envelope or any scrap of printed 
matter on the eggs, and to focus by that. 
You can thus get the image much more 
sharply defined than if you have only the 
blurred and blotched eggs to judge by. 

Having focussed, put in the dark.slide 
and expose, but do not forget to open the 


Missel-thrush's Nest. 


dark-slide first, because the image has very 
little effect on polished mahogany—as I have 
sometimes discovered to my cost. 

The blackbird’s nest was taken by 
the method I have advised. 

When the nest is at the top of a high hedge 
it is usually very difficult to get at, and a 
photo of the interior is harder still. One 
way, however, is to procure three stout poles 
and to lash them together like a tripod. 
Focussing can be done by the aid of a step- 
ladder or of the shoulders of a couple of 
friends. But it is impossible to describe all 
the dodges one has to employ in order to get 
at some nests, as many of them—in fact 
most—must be invented to fit the peculiar 

ings of the particular nest. 

Nests built in trees are easier to photo 

than those in high hedges, it being generally 
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possible to get at them without outside help. 
Climbing-irons are useful, but any boy with 
ordinary ability ought to be able to climb 
most trees without their aid. 


AS 


Moorhen’s Nest. 


When the nest is found in the fork of a 
branch, or at the junction of the branch 
with the trunk, the camera can be usually 
strapped to some branch just over it, so that 


Skylark's Nest. 


& good interior view сап be obtained. 
Where this is impossible, the legs can be 
strapped to branches. 

There are several ways of getting the 
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camera up а tree. Of the two best, оле is to 
carry it up on your back in its case, and the 
other is to take up one end of a rope, getting 
а friend to tie the case to its other end. 
Or, if you are alone, tie the rope on first, 
and then haul it up after you. This is 
much the best method in а difficult climb, 
when the bulky case on your back would be 
likely to get in the way. СЕ 

The misse]-thrush's nest was built in the 
fork of an elm-tree, and I strapped my 
camera оп to a branch above. 

Water-birds’ nests are easy to photo if 
you do not mind wet feet or wading in cold 
water. They are usually found in shallow 
water among the sedges and reeds at the 
edge of a river or pond. А 

While taking the moorhen's nest, I was 
up to my knees in water and mud, on a cold 
windy day in April. 


Domed Nest of Wren. 


Nests of birds which build on the ground, 


. gs skylarks, meadow pipite, and peewits, are 


easy with a telescopic stand. The front leg 
is telescoped right up, and the two baok 
legs are stuck slantingly into the ground to 
keep the camera up. Care must be taken 
not to let it fall forward upon the nest, 
which it is naturally rather ready to do. 

The majority of other possible poeitions 
in which nests may be found can be con- 
quered by exercising one's wita and agility. 

Patience, however, is the keystone to suc- 
cess Never mind a few failures; they all 
teach you more surely than your successes 
can de; and, if you persevere, you will be 
surprised at the amount of pleasure and 
instruction to be derived from studying 
Nature in any form, but more especially 
from the study of bird-life. 


OHNSON, of Ribton's House, limped pah- 
fully towards the school notice-board. 
The school captain had just put up the list 
of the eleven for the match with Murcfield 
the next day. He could not help sighing 
as he read the list, though he knew per- 
fectly well that his name would not be on 
it. How hard he had worked in the field, 
how їпсез= zntly he had practised at the nets, 
till at last the school captain — best of sports- 
men and keenest of critics—had given the 
Fourth Form youngster a place in the eleven 
in the trial matches. Then just a fortnight 


A MATTER OF HONOUR: 
А CRICKET YARN. 
Bv RADCLIFFE MARTIN. 


before the match there carne that bit of sky- 
larking ín the dormitory. ln ешш н 
pillow, Johnson had slipped on the r 
and twisted his knee badly. Не was so 
anxious not to lose his place m the team that 
he had tried to hide the injury ; but at the 
next practice match the keen-eyed captain 
had noticed his slackness in the field, and 
then the youngster broke down entirely in 
running between the wickets. бо the school 
doetor ordered him а month's rest from 
cricket, and Johnson lost his heart's desire. 
He 5tood looking at the list of the eleven in 


& disconsolate way, and Crowther, the 
captain, noticing his dismal face, came, like 
the good fellow he was, and slapped him on 
the back. | 
Sorry I couldn't put your name in the 
eleven, Johnson, but we can't afford to ca 
5 Mind you're fit for the Marl. 
rough match at the end of term. I wish 
you could be with us to-morrow.” 
“ [ wish I could," said the lad dolefully. 
„After all, why shouldn't you come ? 
Rabson won't be able to score for us, as he 
has gone up to try for a Cambridge scholar- 
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ship. Get leave from your house-master. 
Anyhow, you'll sec the match and have the 
fun of the drive.” 

Johnson limped away much more cheer- 
fully. At any rate, if һе couldn’t play he 
would have tbe long drive to Murefield, see 
the match, and enjoy the jolly dinner with 
the Murefield eleven afterwards. Life seemed 
much brighter to him than it had done ten 
minutes previously. In fact, old Ribton 
said that Johnson's trigonometry that morn- 
ing would have been a disgrace to a three- 
year-old child. So ic would, but then Mr. 
Ribton did not know that Johnson, whilst 
ostensibly occupied with his “ trig." was 
mentally driving along the road to Mure- 
field. However, when after second lesson 
Johnson asked his house-master for leave to 
go to Murefield the next day, Mr. Ribton 
looked at him from over his spectacles. 

“This is a nice request—going to play 
cricket when you have been excused drill 
all the last fortnight on account of a seriously 
damaged knee.” 

“I'm not going to play, sir. Crowther 
asked me if I would score for the eleven." 

“ This explains the appalling nature of 
your work this morning, Johnson. Instead 
of thinking about something which would 
have been of use to you in the world, you've 
been thinking about to-morrow's match. 
You may consider yourself lucky that cricket 
scoring does not require a knowledge of the 
higher mathematics, otherwise you would 
be utterly incompetent. However, you may 
go, and you need not trouble to show me 
the well-deserved imposition I gave you for 
your disgraceful performance this morning. 
But I shall expect better work from you in 
the future, or you will smart for it." 

Old Ribton was а strict master, but those 
who knew him best said that his bark was 
always about fifty per cent. worse than his 
bite. 

Johnson went away delighted, and re- 
solved to astonish his house-master at the 
next trig lesson. Perhaps his form- 
mates might have reason to complain that 
he put а little side on that day, but then it is 
not often the lot of Fourth Formers to go 
with the school eleven even in the humble 
capacity of scorer. 

The next morning was, indeed, a delightful 
one. А perfect English summer's дау; the 
very day for a long drive, & keen match, and 
a pleasant homeward journey in the coc! of 
the evening. When the wagonette drew up 
in the school quadrangle, how t^e fellows 
who had to spend the morning in ило cheer- 
less company of irregular Greek verbs, 
“oratio obliqua," and sines and cosines, 
envied the lot of the school eleven. 

A dozen excited fellows clambered into 
the wagonette, or, rather, one should взу 
eleven, for nothing could excite the imper- 
turbable school captain; and when old Billy, 
the school factotum, gathered up his reins 
and gave his horses a touch of the whip, even 
those who had to stay behind could not help 
giving the school eleven a cheer. 

What a jolly journey it was! There was 
enough shouting and singing to frighten any 
nervous horses, but Billy's team had known 
the eccentricities of school elevens in the 
past, and the wildest war-whoop would fail 
to scare them. Old Crowther sat by the 
driver on the box, only occasionally throwing 
in a quietening word when he thought the 
larking was going too far. But when the 
tower of Murefield School came in sight, he 
turned round and addressed his eleven. 
„I've been thinking over the match," he 
said, and we ought to make a good fight 
of it even if we don’t win. This week’s hot 
weather will make the turf as hard as iron. 
Now, Murefield are a bowlers’ team this year, 
while, if we're good for anything, it's at 
batting. If there'd been a shower in the 
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night they'd have wi the floor with us, 
for we haven't a good slow bowler, and they’ ve 
two gems. As it is, if you beggars keep cool 
and play the game, we stand a fine chance.” 

That's the most hopeful speech I ever 
heard the old * Crow’ make,” said Gray, the 
fast bowler. “ He generally croaks very 
loudly before a match.“ 

“ Better croak before than after, Gray," 
said the captain; but here we are at Mure- 
field." 

The rivalry between Rilchester and Mure- 
field schools was intense, and when the 
county member gave а Cricket Challenge 
Cup to be played for by the public schools 
of the district, it rose to fever heat. In the 
previous year Murefield had easily beaten 
Rilchester, and the Rilchester fellows felt 
it as & personal grievance. If they had 
been beaten by Rowton or Silsboro no one 
would have cared very seriously about it; 
but for Murefield, their nearest neighbours, 
to defeat them utterly waa felt to be too 
much of a good thing. 

However, the rivalry between the two 
schools made no difference in Murefield's 
hospitable greeting to the Rilchester fellows. 
The Murefield captain, who had played for 
his county during the previous summer, and 
to whose doings Wisden had vouchsafed two 
or three lines of eulogy, greeted Crowther 
warmly. They had met in stern rivalry on 
the cricket field too many times not to have 
formed а regard for each other. The Ril. 
chester eleven were taken down to the play- 
ing fields, and the two captains made а 
solemn inspection of the pitch. When it 
was match time, the youngster who had 
taken Johnson in hand led him to the scoring 
tent. 

„Mr. Mordaunt scores for us," he said to 
Johnson. 

* [s he the fellow who captained Oxford 
two seasons since,” asked Johnson, with 
awe. . 

“ Yes; he's a strict master, but he's a 
pretty decent sort. If we could play masters 
in our eleven, he'd show you fellows some- 
thing." 

When Johnson was introduced to Mr. 
Mordaunt he found that the great University 
cricketer was not such a formidable per- 
sonage. | 

I see you've hurt your knee. Nothing 
bal I hope?” 

No, sir, just a twist," said Johnson, 
adding, with a pardonable touch of pride, 
If it hadn't -been for that I'd have been 
playing to-day." 

" Ah! that’s hard lines. You look young, 
too, to have got a place in the eleven. Well, 
we are both on the shelf here when we 
would much rather be out in the field, so we 
саг sympathise with one another. I think 
Mv-efield’s won the toss; they're sure to go 
in." 

It was an exciting time for Johnson in the 
scoring tent. То score runs correctly and 
keep the bowling analysis is a little difficult 
vhen oae takes such an intense interest in 
ever- stroke and every ball. . Only his awe 
of the great cricketer who was his co-scorer 
kept him to his work, and in the end he did 
very creditably. Murefield made a fine 
start in their innings, then came a collapse 
in the middle, and a final desperate rally by 
the tail. In the end they scored 153. 

“Not at all bad," said Mr. Mordaunt. 
“If your eleven beat it, they will prove 
themselves good cricketers.” 

When the Rilchester innings came, fortune 
ran for а time dead against them. Three 
wickets fell for a trifle, and the Muretield 
fags were shouting. Then old Crowther 
came in and stopped the rot. Gray was 
playing steadily at the other end, and the 
captain proved to be in his best form. 

‘If your captain goes up to the ‘Varsity, 


he's sure of bis blue," confided Mr. Mordaunt 
to Johnson. 

Gradually the score rose. From reading 
3 for 15, the scoring board read 3 for 60, 
and a subdued quiet had stolen over the 
Murefield fags. Then came the moment cf 
Johnson’s trial. The slow bowler over- 
stepped the crease, and the umpire shouted 
" No ball.” Crowther stepped out and 
smote the ball to the boundary. Fine hit, 
sir," cried Mr. Mordaunt, putting down four 
on the scoring sheet, but Johnson noticed 
that he had also scored the no-ball He 
didn't like to correct the t cricketer 
who had made the mistake, though he knew 
well enough that if the no-ball is scored, 
the runs count, but the no-ball does not. It 
would be easy to tell him afterwards—that 
run wouldn't make any difference, and he 
almost forgot the occurrence in his interest» 
in the game. Rilchester were making a 
grand fight of it, and their score stood at 
102 for 5 wickets. But then the weaker 
bata came, and the Murefield bowlers made 
а sad havoc amongst them, and, at last, the 
game stood at 132 for 9. Then Gregson and 
Pollitt, two resolute but unskilful batsmen, 
cast science to the winds, and lashed about 
them to some purpose. At last the score 
stood, according to the scoring sheets, at 150. 
A blind swipe from Pollitt drove the ball to 


. the ring, and the Rilchester eleven shouted 


for joy in their victory. 

“ Well, you've beaten us," said Mr. Mor- 
daunt to Johnson, but your fellows have 
played a glorious game. 

For a moment Johnson hesitated. If the 
victory should be thrown away, he knew 
how bitterly he would regret his words. 
Then he remembered his captain’s speech 
of the morning, and knew that he, too, ought 
to play the game. 

“JI don't think the game's finished, sir.“ 
he said. You've counted that no-ball as 
well as the runs scored from it. The real 
score is only 153." 

For а moment the crack cricketer stared 
at Johnson. Nonsense, my boy; you're 
mistaken," he said. 

No. sir; there has only been one no- ball 
bowled this innings. Don't you remember 
how Crowther drove it to the boundary. If 
you look at your ecoring sheet you will see 
that you have marked both.” 

“ Yes; во I have. I'm awfully obliged to 
you." 

Then, rushing out of the tent, he called to 
the cricketers, who were trooping in from the 
field. There's been a mistake in the score. 
The game at present is a tie.” 

For а moment the fellows stood incredu- 
lous, and then they gathered round Mr. 
Mordaunt for an explanation. “It’s my 
mistake, entirely," he explained to Crowther, 
and if your scorer had not been courteous 
enough to draw my attention to it, I should 
never have found it out." 

There was nothing for it but for the 
cricketers to return to the field and finish 
the game. Pollitt swiped at the first ball 
he received, was clean bowled, and the ganre 
was left a tie. 

I'm horribly sorry, old man," said Mr. 
Mordaunt to Johnson. If ever I wished to 
see a ball hit to the boundary, it was that 
one. For the first time in my life I found 
myself hoping that Rilchester would beat 
Murefield.“ 

The dinner after the match was a pleasant 
experience for Johnson. The Muretield 
captain made him sit by him, and told him 
he hoped that Johnson would be able to 
play when the tie was played off. If you 
play as well as you score,” said the captain 
laughingly, “ we shall be in for a good 
licking.“ 

But on the drive home it was very di ffer- 
ent. Two or three of the el: ven were angry 
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their scorer. 


that a certain victory should have been 
snatched from their grasp. 

Pollitt was wild to think how ignomini- 
ously his stumps had been scattered, and 
said outright, * It's like your confounded 
cheek, young Johnson, to try and correct 
As if he was likely to give us 
any runs we had not made. ЇЇ you aren't 
fit to be in the eleven yourself, you need not 
grudge others their win. It’s any odds they 

eat us in the replay. 

What's that ? said Crowther. You 
grousing at Johnson, Pollitt? He did what 
he ought to have done. I'd sooner lose 
twenty Murefield matches thaa win them in 
the scorer’s tent. 

Nothing more was said on the drive, for 
the malcontents feared their captain, but 
on their return to school Pollitt and two or 
three others gave their version of the occur- 
rence to the fellows. If it had been an 
ordinary match the good sense of the fellows 
would have taught them that Johnson had 
only acted as а gentleman must do, and 
nothing would have been said; but their 
dislike of Murefield wàs so intense that 
many of the fellows said that Johnson 
ought to have stuck to his own side. John- 
son felt that he was unpopular, and though 
he knew that he had done right, his unpopu- 
larity was not pleasant to him. Even when 
his knee was better, and he played once 
more in the practice matches, the fact that 
there were fellows looking on who wished 
him to do badly rendered him nervous, and 
he could not play his proper game. The 
sch^:i captain shook his head. Johnson 
will have to wait till next season before he 
gets his first-eleven cap," he thought. “I 
can't possibly pick him for the replay with 
Murefield.“ 

The captain sat in his study one evening 
two days before the Murefield match was to 
be replayed. Не had just written out the 
list of his eleven, and had placed at the end 
of it, Reserve—Johnson," when Pollit 
came into the study. | 

“ Hullo, Pollitt, what do you want ? ” 

* I wanted to have a talk with you about 
the eleven, old man." е 

Crowther's face darkened. Не was а bit 
of an autocrat, and prided himself on 
choosing his teams himself without any out- 
side interference. Well, sit down," he 
said, motioning him to an armchair. ‘* Now, 
what's in the wind ? " 

* Some of the chaps say that you are 
going to pick young Johnson." à 

“ Well, they'll know when I put the list 
wp if their guesses are correct.“ 

But look here, I want you to understand 
that we won't stand that.” s 

The captain’s face grew  perceptibl 
grimmer. MEE 

“ Why not?” f 

“ Well, he humbugged us out of our win 
with his nonsense, and it looks as if he did 
it mu of spite because he couldn't play him- 
ве nd А 

*“ Don’t talk rot. He only did what any 
gentleman must have done. I'll tell you 


this, that if he had done anything else I'd 


never have picked him in the eleven again 
while I'm captain of Rilchester.“ 

“ Of course, I know he's a favourite of 
yours." : 

" Look here, I've had enough of this. 
Grumble as much as you like outside, bu 
clear out of my study." | 

Pollitt lost his temper utterly. “Then 
you and your favourite may win the match 
yourselves. I won't play, for one." 

“ Т understand that you won't play, if you 
are chosen for the eleven? 

66 Yes.” 

* Well, I'll cross your name off the list. 
Perhaps when you see the list put up you 
will see how silly your interference has been. 
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Now, if you don't clear out, you'll be put 
out.” 

Pollitt wisely cleared. 

The captain took his list, crossed Pollitt’s 
name off, and promoted Johnson from 
reserve to a place in the eleven. When the 
list was placed on the school notice-board, 
Pollitt and his friends grumbled loudly. 
There's Pollitt,” some said; you know 
what a fine stand he made in the first match. 
Well, Crowther's left him out to put à Fourth 
Former in." 

Pollitt himself was bitterly annoyed. It 
riled him to see that if he had held his tongue 
Johnson would not have played, and he 
lost no opportunity of making sarcastic 
remarks at the expense of the captain and 
the captain’s favourite. Curiously enough, 
too, schoolboys are such lovers of precedent, 
that it didn't seem the thing even to the 
lower school that a Fifth Former should be 
left out for а Fourth Former. Johnson had to 
put up with а lot of jeering remarks from his 
form-mates, and his life for the two days be- 
fore the match was far from being a happy one. 

When the day of the match came, he was 
во depressed and nervous that he thought of 
asking Crowther to leave him out of the 
team, but he knew that the stern captain 
would never pardon funk, so he resolved to 
face the trying ordeal as bravely as possible. 
Unfortunately, too, the week had been a wet 
one, and everyone thought that it was 
asking too much of the Rilchester eleven to 
expect them to come off against the crack 
Murefield bowlers on а damaged wicket. 

The eleven were dispirited, except their 
captain, and when Murefield won the toss, 
and decided to bat whilst the pitch was at 
ita best, the Rilchestrians took the field as if 
anticipating defeat. It was soon seen that 
Mr. Mordaunt, who coached Murefieid, had 
die his team hitting orders. The batters 

ashed out at every ball and though the 
wickets fell fairly fast, yet the score mounted 
quickly. They had lost eight wickets for 60 
runs when their t slogger came in. Аз 
he took his stand at the wicket—a broad- 
shouldered, muscular fellow — Crowther 
motioned his fielders farther out in the 
country, and signalled to Johnson, who was 
standing at the verge of the boundary in 
the long-field, to be on the alert. 

The first ball the great hitter received he 
leapt out to, and drove high above the 
bowler’s head towards the boundary. It 
rose high and straight into the out-field—an 
easy catch. Johnson saw that it was coming 
right into his hands. He had not to move 
an inch, only to wait till it dropped. Just 
then there came a sarcastic laugh from one 
of Pollitt's friends who stood hard by. Un- 
nerved and confused, Johnson snatched at 
the ball half a second too soon. It struck 
the tips of his fingers and fell to the ground. 
Then came a shout of “ Butterfingers " from 
the crowd, and a roar of surprise and disgust. 

Johnson saw Crowther gazing l 
at him, and threw the ball up to the wicketa. 
He felt so ashamed that he wished that the 
earth would open and swallow him up. He 
felt still worse when he saw the great hitter, 
exulting in his escape, driving the ball to all 
parts of the field. He made 25 runs before 
Crowther caught him from a miss-hit, and 
when the Murefield innings was finished 
there were 97 runs on the scoring-board. It 
was a terrible task for Rilchester to face on 
a worn wicket against better bowling. Some 
of the fellows looked darkly at Johnson as 
they went to the pavilion between the innings. 
Whatever made you miss that catch? 
said Crowther to him. 

“ I don't know, except that I got flurried."' 

“Well, you must try and make up for it 
now. Buck up, old man; the game's not won 
till it’s finished.” 

The Rilchester innings began in a niost 
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inglorious way. The slow bowlers of Mure- 
field played havoc with the wickets, and 
even Crowther, though he kept his end up, 
seemed often in difficulties. When Johnson 
went out to join him the score was 6 for 32. 

Crowther nodded cheerfully to the lad as 
he went past him to the wicket, but Johnson 
was in a blue funk, and felt certain that he 
should fail. He knew somehow that the 
Murefield captain, who had kept wicket for 
his county, would snap him at the wicket 
from his first ball. He faced his first ball 
from the slow bowler with feelings of dire 
foreboding. Somehow he didn't get the 
sight of it, and he missed it with his bat, and 
it struck his " How's that? cried the 
bowler loudly, and Johnson thought he 
heard the umpire answer Out." He was 
at the far wicket from the pavilion, and he 
began to walk across the pitch on the dreary 
backward journey, when he heard Crowther 
shout Back ! you fool— you're not out. 

Like & flash he turned round and saw the 
Murefield captain standing with the ball in 
his hand at the wicket. He was half-way 
down the pitch, and couldn't possibly get 
back. He heard the fielders shout “ Run him 
out! " and then saw the Murefield captain roll 
the ball slowly back to the bowler. ' Knew 
it was your mistake," he said to Johnson, 
as he grounded his bat, ** and couldn't very 
well put you out even in a cup-tie when I 
remembered how you played the game when 
you scored in the last match It'd have been 
too sharp practice.” 

Johnson’s funk seemed to leave him all 
at once when he heard this. He became 
keen on the game, and full of confidence. 
He lost sight of the watching, critical crowd, 


and played as coolly as if he were in an 


ordinary form match. All he had eyes for 
was the ball. He seemed to forget the 
match, forget the score. All he had to do 
was to back his captain up, and keep the 
ball out of his own wickets. Once he heard 
the Murefield captain say. Well hit, 
youngster!" and saw a fielder toiling after 
the ball to the boundary, but he scarcely 
seemed conscious that he had hit it there 
himself. On he went, growing cooler and 
more confident as he faced each fresh over. 
The wicket was tricky, the bowling artful, 
but the youngster played with the nerve and 
skill of a veteran. At last, after one hit, he 
heard a mighty shout, and saw the spectators 
pounne on to the field. Have we won?” 
e asked the wicket-keeper. ‘‘ Look at the 
board, young 'un." ere Johnson read 
98 for 6; and as he wondered, he saw the 
figures of the last two batsmen go up—46 
and 32. Before he could properly under- 
stand that he had scored 32, a surgi 
crowd of Rilchestrians had seized him, an 
bore him shoulder-high to the pavilion. It 
was one of those proud momenta which only 


-come once in a lifetime. 


After supper that night, old Ribton 
Stopped Johnson as he went out of the 
dining-hall. Glad to see you do во well to- 
day, Johnson. You'll make a cricketer, and 
I've been talking to Mr. Mordaunt from 
Murefield, and from what he tells me about 
that little scoring affair, I tFink you'll make 
a man too. And, after all, that's more 
important." 

That little speeca u5 Ribton's is worth 
preserving, if it were only for the fact that 
it is the first undiluted compliment he was 
ever known ^o pay anybody. 


T orbis 
"i > <a, 
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Some First-class County Cricketers. 


A. E. RELF, Susser. 2. B. ARNOLD (born 1877), the all-round Worcestershire professional. 3. C. BLYTHE (born 1879), the Kent bowler. 4. S. HARGBEAVE (born 1876). 
the sucessful Warwickshire bowler.” 5. GEO. GUNN (burn 1879), the voung Notts professional. 6. Mn. G. W. BELDAM (born 1868), the Middleser batsman and bower. 
7. Мн. H. G. GARNETT (born 1873), who has helped Lancashire to its position in the championship by his batting average, 8. WALTER LEES (born 1876), the Surrey 
bafsman und bowler, 9. ALBERT E, KNIGHT (born 1873), the Leicestershire batsman, 


* 
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THE WOODEN SPOON: 
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THE STORY OF CAMBRIDGE'S UNIQUE “ORDER.” 


RE of Cambridge's mathematical 
“honours,” that of conferring “ The 
Order of the Wooden Spoon ” upon certain 
distinguished graduates, has become so cele- 
brated as to have passed into a proverb, 
for it is now extremely common to speak of 
an unfortunate competitor in any branch of 
gport, should he chance to be last, as having 
gained the wooden spoon "'! Whilst there 
are many folk who have a general idea of 
the meaning attached to this sentence, there 
are comparatively few, even amongst school- 
boys, who know exactly what is meant and 
intended by the ceremony of the wooden 
spoom,” so such may find some enlighten- 
ment in this article. 

The men who pass their final examina- 
tion for mathematical honours at Cambridge 
are divided into three classes, according 
to merit. These three are respectively 
styled “ Wranglers,” Senior Optimes," and 
“Junior Optimes.” Everybody knows the 

lory and eften substantial profits that fall 
to lot of the Senior Wrangler—that is, 


J 


P ac TR 


to the gentleman who has the HUS fortune 
to head the list of wranglers. = !though the 
University does not regard him аз abso- 
lutely, without question, the finest mathe- 
matical student at Cambridge, yet the world 
at large will persist in considering him a3 
such, and to all ordinary folk he 15 the 
Cantab genius cf the year. | 
Him, and his triumnhs, Мз valuable 
* fellowships,” “ tutorships," and other per- 
quisites, we may here dismiss. Our business 
is not with the first man on the list, but 
with the last of those who graduate in the 
Mathematical Tripos. | 

Going far back into the mists of time, we 
find that some waggish undergraduates, wit 
a sense of humour well developed, decid 
that the man who could not beat anybody 
else who passed in the Honours ` 
served a certain kind of distinction. So 
they resolved to go farther, and to give bim 
one. What should it be, and how given 
We do not know for certain who sugges 
its present form, but no doubt the idea O 


By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


its being a wooden spoon arose from the 
fact that the unfortunate (or perhaps for- 
tunate" ?) graduate in question was re- 
gardeu аз the “ baby ” of the tripos, as one 
needing further sustenance !: 

The ** wooden spoon " was at first some- 
what small; but it has increased in size аз 
years have rolled on, just as the ceremony 
of its presentation has increased in popu- 
larity and jollity. To-day it is really no 
longer a spoon at all, but far more resembles 
a spade or shovel, and that not а small one 
either. It is, in its way, a work of art, and 
the recipient, strange аз it may seem, once 
he has got over his annoyance at being last 
on the list, is generally very proud of the 
trophy itself. 

As soon as the successful candidates are 
announced, preparations are made by the 
University undergraduates for honouring the 
man who is to have the “ wooden spoon.” 
of the spoon often varies, as 
does the length of its bowl and handle. What 
regulates this is not easy to say. But the 
bowl portion always has emblazoned on it 
the coat-of-arms of the college that produced 
the recipient, and very often the name of the 
gentleman himself i Cars below the coat- 
of-arms. Occasionally the name of the 
college, too, is on the shovel, and, of course, 
there is always the inscription that it was 

‘cen at the Mathematical Tripos of this or 


quite gay on the auspicious occasion. There 


In the gallery is the “cream” of 


i been 
the undergraduate fraternity, who have 
selected to '' present” the пору e 


bout to kneel before the Vice- 


i iosi llowed 
amidst & sudden hush of curiosity, followec 
by yells of delight, the wooden тол, is 
lowered gracefully г = gallery. above. 
А і A. keeps his counten- 
How the budding : E 1 
For сы и ал : 
‘no only just clear of his 16% awaitin 
ее "d And the nearer it can : 
lowered, 80 аз just to graze his head, t З 
more delighted is the noisy crew above an 


around. | 
i House culminates 
The fun in үз Senate Ho dis kneeling 
iti Vice-Chancellor. e 
ition before the V! г ш by 
scene. 


t accompany him. dle 
AIO Cambridge Knowe the ape on the 
» ү The noise they mabe e songs 


ing, the merry peals of laughter, pro- 
Sita est « honour” has been Eu one 
to the baby of the Mathematical Tripos. 


For the remainder of that day the rooms 
of this recipient of the wooden spoon are 
given up to feasting and pleasure. Every. 
body who can frame the slightest decent 
excuse—and some who can't !—drops in to 
see the “spoon” and to congratulate its 
owner. Heisas much the hero of the day as 
їз the Senior Wrangler—often more so, since 
the average undergraduate sees a far greater 
probability of his emulating the one rather 
than the other at his own examination 
later on. 

The illustrations show three recent apeci- 
mens of the wooden spoon," when their 
ribbons had been taken off, and so the 
reader will gather some idea of the appear- 
ance of the insignia of this famous order. 
After the В.А. recipient of it has left 


his days, and guards 
him, after all, а re 
time of his life, of : 

, of pleasant hours 
сачы it 555 be. Far out in distant Aus- 
tralia, in the far west of America, 1n the 
mining districts of the Transvaal, in the 
lonely forests of India, he tells some chum 
the whole tale over again, and speaks with 
tender regard of the old spoon that the 
mater has kept, don't you know. . 

The University authorities have often 
tried to abolish the ceremony and surviving 
customs connected wi this ancient 
« honour” conferred by the undergraduates. 


The powers that be at Cambridge have always 


а great regard for dignity, stateliness, an 


Н, 
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high learning. The “ wooden врғоп ” busi- 
ness seems to them to be somehow a sort of 
pagan and uncivilised rite, not devised by 
themselves, which they ought sternly to 
oppose. But it has long flourished, and is 
likely todoso. The average undergraduate 
is an enthusiastic supporter of it, and the 
University has never yet been able totally 
to suppress the average undergraduate when 
once he has taken an idea into his head. 
He generally contrives to come off best 
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sooner or later, so far as having his fun 


оез. 
d And why should the quaint and amusing 
ceremony be abolished ? It is harmless, it 
ne unalloyed pleasure to hundreds of 

lk ; even the man who might be supposed 
to resent it always takes it with the best 
possible grace—‘ which is greatly to his 
credit," as Mr. Gilbert says. Nor is that 
man—the winner of the wooden spoon ''— 
always the least distinguished of Cam- 


bridge’s graduates in later life. There is 
more than one man who has captured the 
celebrated spoon who has afterwards 
made a far deeper mark on his country’s 
history, and done far more for her welfare, 
than his Senior Wrangler of the same year 
has done. 

The wooden spoon” is now a national 
institution, so to speak. It has given us 
а ate proverb. What more honour can it 
need ? 


7 
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Hee had the privilege of киш one of 

her late Majesty's choristers, I should 
like to yive a few experiences of my two 
years' service, 

To gain admission, a boy must have a 
clear voice, good knowledge of the theory 
of music, and be able to sing fairly at sight. 
For my examination I had to sing а hymn, 
chant, and anthem off at sight, singan anthem 
that I knew, and answer several questions 
on theory. The age at which boys are 
usually taken is from ten to twelve, but very 
seldom after that age. Sometimes an ad- 
vertisement is inserted in the daily papers 
when boys are wanted, but not often. There 


are only ten boys in all, and as on an average 
а boy's voice lasts until he is turned fourteen, 
it will readily be seen that it is not very often 


that vacancies occur, and even then, per- 
haps, one of the boys or gentlemen of the 
choir have recommended a boy who would 
be taken as a probationer. 

Let me here briefly describe the uniforme 
worn by the boys. The school suit is an 
Eton jacket piped with red, а cuff similar 
to а soldier's, only with plain red cord; the 
waistcoat has bright buttons down the 
centre (not too many to count, like a page- 


boy's) ; the trousers, also, have a strip of red 


running down the sides. Two of these suits 
are supplied about every three months, one 
for everyday wear and the other for even- 
ings. The college hat is also piped with red, 
with a black tassel on top. The Sunday 
and special-occasion suit is a perfect blaze of 
light, especially when the sun is shining. It 
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is a long scarlet coat, reaching just below the 
knees and thickly embroidered with gold 
bullion, scarlet knickers, black stockings 
and shoes. The hat also has a strip of gold 
running round, with a gold knob on top in 
place of a tassel. Ruffles are also worn 
round the neck and at the bottom of the 
sleeves. This suit costs 40. 

The boys live together at the schoolhouse 
with the master, going home on Saturday 
mornings after the practice and returning 
to the schoolhouse again at nine o'clock. 
School is held on weekdays from nine o’clock 
till one o'clock, with an hour's preparation 
in the evenings for the following day. Our 
schooling consisted of the usual subjecta 
taught at other schools, with the addition 
of French and Latin, and shorthand on Tues- 


day evenings. We had also a music-room, 
where we took it in turn to practise on the 
piano. There was a fine library, consisting 
of Dickens, Ainsworth, Verne, and other well- 
known writers’ books, which came in very 
useful when we were tired of our play. The 
schoolroom, being rather large, enabled us to 
have fine games, such as cricket, played with 
half a broom-handle and a soft ball, and other 
noisy games. This reminds me of one or 
two tricks that were “ performed " during 
my time. | 

One evening it was our privilege to have 
some bread and jam for supper (supper-time 
eight o'clock). One of the boys did almost 
everything anyone dared him, and on this 
occasion he was dared to scrape the jam off 
his bread and put it on the gas-burner. No 
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sooner said than done, out went the light, 
and on went the jam, and off we all went to 
bed. As it happened, the servant did not 
light the gas the next day, as was her custom, 
on account of the fog during the school-time, 
which, of course, necessitated the gas being 
lit. The master did not nctice anythi 

wrong, and tried to light it; but, lo and be- 
hold ! the jam started oozing out and i 

down on to the table. For this little joke 
the boy got something like five hundred lines 
to write, which meant a half-holiday taken. 
Everyone knows what ten boys are like when 
together at school, so I will not weary the 
reader by giving any more of our little jokes 
here, but I must mention the '' breaking 
in " that every new boy had to go through. 

There were three bedrooms to accommo- 
date us, the two senior boys in one, and four 
in each of the other two (each a separate bed). 
One of the boys would get upstairs before 
the new one, and hide under the bed where 
the new one was to sleep. Everything went 
all right until the gas was out, and then the 
new boy would feel sharp points under him 
or the bed beginning to rock, and eventually 
find himse!f on the floor. This was only a 
joke, but I &m afraid one or two did not 
relish this breaking in" very much, 
especially if they had a ghost to put up with 
as well. This ghost affair was one of the 
boys with a sheet over him, and wax vestas 
rubbed on his slightly damped hands and 
face. During the winter months “ bagging " 
a chair round the fire was done. On awak- 
ing in the morning, а boy would slip down 
noi<elessly to the schoolroom, and shout out 
“I bag the chair in the corner," or some 
other particular phrase, this bagging allowing 
that fortunate boy to have his chair in the 
fixed place for one day, of course only 
during leisure time. 

To return to the weekdays, the afternoons 
are at the boys’ command, which they 
usually devote to football and hockey, or 
cricket, as the season admits. Tuesday and 
Thursday afternoons are sometimes devoted 
to practice at the chapel. 

Sunday is a full day with them, as they 
have to attend three services at the chapel. 
The first is held at eleven o'clock at the Marl- 
borough House Chapel (in my time it was 
ten o'clock), then, at twelve, the service in 
the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, and 
another service from 5.30 to 6.30. I under. 
stand that shortly a service will be held in 
Buckingham Palace at which the boys will 
be required. 

Often invitations are received from well- 
known persons requesting the bovs to spend 
the afternoon and evening with them. 

Some persons would imagine that we had 
to do а good lot of singing when we went 
out, but, strange to relate, I do not remember 
one occasion where we were asked to sing. 
In my time we went about а great deal 
plaving cricket, which was our favourite 
sport, and about July the sub.dean took 
us, and about fifty off-duty policemen, to 


Brighton for the day, and а fine time we had. 
Our annual concert came off in the summer, 
and was given in the library ef Bridgwater 
House, ron бед by Lady Elleemere, and 
attended by Royalty, etc. The programme 
congisted of solos and quartettes by the 
gentlemen and boys, and all the pieces were 
composed by old Chapel Royal boys. 

Our holidays were given about August or 
September, and lasted from eight to ten or 
twelve weeks—something like а holiday. 
During this time the chapel was redecorated. 

November 5 was à high time with us. The 
morning was given up to the making of a 
guy (which, as а rule, represented one of the 
boys, for it was stuffed in one of the uniforms), 
while two or three of the senior boys went 
with the master to buy the fireworks. 

Our entrance fee was 25., for which we got 
about four large fireworks and a large bag 
full of sundries. The funds for this flare-up 
(for in truth it was в regular flare-up, what 
with the bonfire and fireworks, lasting from 
aix or seven to ten) were kindly swelled by 
some of our Royal friends. ; 

During the shooting season we were made 
the recipients of game from a well-known 
gentleman. Christmas saw us & very happy 
lot, for not only did we receive about 2l. in 
cash from our friends (10s. from the Queen), 
books, etc., but it was the sub-dean's party 
that we were all eager for. This was held 
shortly after Christmas at his rivate resi- 
dence. State concerts were held at Bucking- 
ham Palace at intervals, and the six senior 
boys were asked to attend. Friday evenings 
were usually spent with the master in his 
drawing.room, when some of his friends 
were present. The time was taken up with 
charades and table games, and about once à 
year а comic opera, such as “The Gon- 
doliers,” was performed by us under the 
tuition of our maste-. 

Before closing this article I should like to 
mention one or two special functions that 
it was my privilege to attend. Each month 
we went to the Holborn Restaurant to sing 
at the Madrigal Society. This was formed 
of most of the well-knowa musicians. 
Dinn:r was given at six o'clock, after which 
the tables were cleared (all except the fruit), 
and the books brought out and а good sing 
indulged in by all While we were sing- 
ing the last madrigal the gentlemen left 
the tables, and at the close a rush was made 
for the fruit—laying our handkerchiefs on 
the table or floor and putting in them аз 
much as we could lay hold of. This winding 
up was very funny to watch and caused 
great amusement, but I am afraid this 
custom, like many others, has died out. 
Another Madrigal Society we attended was 
held near Leicester Square, but was not 80 
enjoyable. Many christenings were held at 
the chapel. At one or two 1 remember, the 
Prince of Wales (now King) was godfather. 
These affairs always brought us & gplendid 
cake. Once 1 remember a fine cake beng 
brought to us from the Duke of York (now 
Prince of Wales), who acted аз сево > 
but, alas! the eggs were bad, an the poor 


‚ boys got none. 


It was my privilege to attend only one 
Royal wedding, but ihat occasion I shall 
never forget. It was the marriage of H.R. 
Princess Maud of Wales with H.R.H 
Prince Charles of Denmark, in the private 
chapel of Buckingham Palace, оп ednes- 
day, July 22, 1896, at 12.30 o'clock. 

. During the Royal breakfast we lunched 
in another room with the gentlemen ап 

those who could not find a place at the 
Royal table, and in return for our service? 
we were each ted with half a sovereign 
апд а book of the service bound in white 
plush, which makes a very nice keepsake 
(not the half-sovereign, for I am afraid that 
found its billet long ago). Several gentlemen 
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took a great interest in the boys, sometimes 
took them to Earl’s Court, ibo Aquarium, 
and other places, and at other times invited 
them to their club to spend a jolly time. 
One gentleman in particular was a great 
favourite, and when a boy left he presented 
him with а solid silver fruit-knife, with 
initials engraved. | 
In closing my article I should like to urge 
all young boys to cultivate their voices, and 
try by all means in their power to obtain 
admission into the Chapel Royal. It is not 
expensive, as everything is found except 
underclothing and a few necessary articles 
for school. The uniforms, schooling. keep- 
ing, etc., are all gratis to the boy, and if he 
behaves himself well, at the end of his time 
something like 402. is handed him as a little 
remuneration for his serviccs rendered. 
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OUR B. O. P.“ DRAUGHTS 
COLUMN. 
Problem No. 22. 
By ALAN E. C. MARSHALL (Boston, Lines.). 


Yilde 
ИГ? 
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White to move and win. 


ATHER easy; but, as a youthful attempt 
R at problem composition, it is worth 
showing. Send your solution, with any 
critica! or appreciative comments, upon а 

stcard. and let us see how many of our 
readers like draughts-problem solving. 


EEE 
SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 9]. 


By H. O. Robinson (Selangor, Straits 
Settlements). 
Black men on 4, 7; king on 


Pto ә, 13, 14, 10. Black te 


31. White men on 1 
move; White to win 
31—27 9— 6* a 
13— 9* 24—20 12— 

27 6— 2* 1—10 (a) 7— 3*11—16 


And now 7—11, and Black wins by two 


% TH White here par 8—3, Black draws 


, The "starred " moves indicate 
uum 9 9 to the result. Several 
attempts to solve this problem are to von 
but only T. R. Terry (East Ilsley) and тео. 
E. Wilkins (Buxton Lamas) show it against 
the strongest attack by Black. 

GAMES. TE 
і imens of stro е” 
Е жин 8 collection recently 
Mr. J. T. Denvir, of Chicago, 
a well-known American wri 
works, who sends us his 
entitled Traps 


o, 1. Boston Center Open ing. 
e are ot Boag НОЕ 
1—13, 1807 — 105 
17—14, 10—17, 2 = 1501599 


4—8, 24—20, 16—19, 26— 
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2—7, 22—17, 9—13 (White to move and 
win), 26—23, 13—22, 23—16, 12—19, 
14—10, 7—14, 27—23, 19—26, 30—23, 
18—27, 25—2, 11—18, 32—14, White wins. 
This was played between Messrs. C. F. 
Barker (Black) and Charles Hefter (White), 
two well-known American expert players. 
Barker was then about twenty years of age, 
and Hefter seventeen. 

No. 2. Kelso” Opening. —10—15, 21—17, 
6—10. 17.—13, 1—6, 23—18, 12—16, 25—21, 
16—19, 24—90, 8—12, 27—24, 3—8, 31—27, 
12—16, 27—23, 9—14, 18--9, 5—14 (White 
to move and win) 13—9, 6—13, 22—18, 
15—31, 24—6, 2—9, 32—27, 31—24, 28—3, 
White wins. Priest, another Ámerican pro- 
ficient, won Reed in a match, known amongst 
Americans as the Priest Stroke.” 

No. 3. *Wil.o-the-Wisp" | Opening.— 
11—15. 93—19, 9—13, 22—18, 15—22, 
25—18, 7—11, 19—15, 10—19, 24—15, 
5—9, 29—25, 12—16, 26—23, 2—7, 30—26, 
16—19, 23—16, 11—20, 25—22, 8—12, 
27—93, 4—8, 23—19, 7—11 (White to move 
and win, another neat stroke " bv Mr. 
Hefter), 19—16, 12—19, 15—10, 6—15, 
07—94, 20—27, 32—7, 3—10, 18—4, 10—14, 
4—8, 1—5, 22—18, 14—23, White wins. 

No. 4 “Denny”  Opening.—10—M, 
92—17. 7—10, 17—13, 3—7, 25—22, 14—17, 
21—14, 9—95, 29—22, 10—14, 24—19, 
11—16, 28—924. 16—20, 32—28, 14—17, 
92-18, 5—9, 18—15, 1—5, 23—18, 7—10 
(White to move and win) 18—14, 9—18, 
15—11, 8—15, 26—22, 17—26, 30—7, 2—11, 
19—1, White wins. Played in the fourth 
Scottish Draughts Championship Tourney, 
between Messrs. Kirk (Black) and Battersby 


(White). 


A. J. Parris (Ambarrow).— Your solution to 
Problem No. 19 was quite correct. No. 20 
missed five. 

H. L. Way (Ralham).— Your problem is 
very crude in the key-stage. Try another, and 


make it more natural. Glad you enjoy our 


“ Draughts." 

B. Richards (Penryn), 1. Want 
(Birmingham), J. Wade (Nottingham), 
R. Chilvers (Wisbech), M. J. Wicksteed 
(Walthamstow), J. Rolls (Glasgow), J. R. 
Nutchey (Bradford), F. Wilson (Liverpool), 
R. M. James (Southampton), A. J. Parris 
(Ambarrow).— You fall into the error of not 
establishing the win of Problem No. 21 
against Black's strongest attack. This is 
always essential to an end-game problem. 

D. G. McIntyre.— Your problem is neat, 
but too simple. Try another. James Ferrie 
of Glasgow won the Scottish Championship 
in both 1903 and 1904. | 

L. Way.—Your problem has obviously 
more than one way to win. 

E. B. H.— Very ingenious, but ап unnatural 
and overcrowded setting. Try again. 


ME MORE CRICKET 
CONUNDRUMS. 
py H. HERVEY. 


nat description of cricket game is like striking a 
W light ?—A scratch match. 
When does а game of cricket 


When does & bowler resemble, say, 


resemble a cravat ?— 


Why do hastily gob uP n ie interest in везао 
when you patch your side and hatch a snatch batch 
Parse ol peni appropriately styled ?—Yes ; 
ЕЧ captain ten mon and SB bowler, whose inten- 
tions аге always offensive. 4 dock-side crane - When 


{з an nmpire like е 
e off the bails (bales) and carries them uway- 
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, Navy List ü 
a great alteration during the last year. A Quarterly Navy pe Kn the gale 
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А SEA FEUD: 
A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 
By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


(illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XX.—THE SEA AND ITS CHANGES. 


wem now lay on the sea; mere black, 
silent, unbreathing darkness. The 
signals of the coming storm were written on 
sky and sea in menacing characters ; yet the 
tempest still lingered. Irene watched it all 
with intensest interest. No entreaties could 
persuade her to go below. Something in the 
air, in the look of the heavens, in the deep 
undertone of the sea, thrilled her, fascinated 
her, terrified her, She sat under the shelter 
of the bulwark watching the frowning skies 
and listening to the rising cadence of the 
wind, 

e| 


the squall burst on them. There 
was & wild scuffing in the upper chambers 
of the air; the next moment the screaming 
Winds were raving over the brig. Irene, 
from her shelter, could see the lower masts 
aslant in the gale, and the figures of the 
watch, as they pulled at the ropes and 
clustered under the lee of the boats. Furi- 
ous rain-squalls came up from the south- 
West ; the wild seas rose in the gloom, tower- 
9 de higher, and flung themselves on the 
uring brig. The gale seemed to sob and 


2 through the bare rigging ; the decks 
peur to the fury of the wind-driven rain. 


ust at the moment when one of these 
Squalls was at its fiercest there rose a wild 
ey from the head of the brig : 

up right ahead! 

‚А dim black mass, driving fast before the 
Wind—the foam rising high at her stem— 
shi me obscurely visible. The unknown 

P Came on, till her black hull seemed to 
h above the leaning brig. With a 
ona arm the wheel had нои 

; but the brig for one dreadfu 

moment huag in the s and that black, 

mass, flung up by a great sea, 

it potsed above her. It seemed as if 

must crash down upon her! At that 

че чаш and merciless 2 

eaping on the Hirondelle. 

And yet Irene found time to note the steady 

coolness, the quick decision of Gaunt. He 
Seat his voice 


hon. kness : 
a the head of the foretopmast stay- 


renes untrained ears the order was 
Bible; but she noted how the stern 
ned to pierce the tumult as with 

т а swore and its effect was 


eo t Up went a slatting 
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sheet of wet canvas; the wind caught it, 
the brig fell off. Then the oncoming ship 
a vision of power and terror swept into the 
light of the battle-lanterns which gleamed 
along the wet deck. 

The white spray was leaping up to her 
catheads ; her bowsprit was dripping with 
foam. Irene, with terrified eyes, saw the 
black wall-like hull, the gleam of wet guns; 
the whole dark mass seemed to tower above 
her. But the ship was now moving on a 
course parallel with the Hirondelle instead 
of threatening to cut her down. Knot after 
knot of white faces peering above the 
stranger's bulwarks appeared and vanished. 
An officer had leapt into her main-chains, 
He was bareheaded, but gold gleamed on his 
shoulders ; he lifted his speaking-trumpet to 
his lips, but his hail was drowned by the 
voice of the hooting wind. The great ship 
whirled past, her quarter lanterns glim- 
mered, in another moment, far astern. It 
wa3 a big frigate running before the gale 
under close-re»fed topsails. 

“That was a close shave, Rene,” said 
Litton, coming up to his sister, where she 
crouched under the bulwarks. But, he 
added, with a middy’s cheerful philosophy, 
“a miss is аз good as a mile.” 

Irene thought that view of the escape 
almost wicked. Death had breathed on 
them, had touched them! She had felt the 
chilling airs that blow from that dark pre- 
sence. And yet it had passed by them! 
At that moment Gaunt came up, with a 
smile that showed his white teeth in the 
semi-darkness. 

„Did it frighten you, Miss Litton?“ he 
asked; and Irene somehow felt that an un- 
conscious resentment burned in Gaunt's 
mind against the stranger, not because of 
the peril to the brig, but because of a 
possible alarm to her. 

“We have a rough night before us,” 
Gaunt went on, and you must go below” ; 
and Irene, who found the black night and 
the blacker sea, and the gale that screamed 
through both, too much for her girl’s nerves, 
meekly obeyed. But for hours she lay and 
listened to the tumult of sound above her: 
the hooting wind, the pounding blocks, the 
groan of straining timbers, the crash of 
falling seas, the tread of hurrying feet, and 
occasionally the cry of an officers voice 
giving orders The whole brig was one 
echoing tympanum for the storm, beaten 
and blown upon incessantly; a mere cave of 
terrifying sound. And every now and again 
a note thrilled above the tumult with sudden 
and ear-piercing shrillness. It was the voice 
of a squall coming up through the night. 

Morning came at last, with wild winds and 
wild sea, and a sky wilder than either. The 
grey, struggling half-light of the dawn was 
shot through with angry gleams of fire. But 
the brig was a splendid sea-boat, and was 
splendidly handled. By noon the gale was 
dry, though still fierce ; the seas were long 
and regular, and [тепе ventured on deck 
again. 

“The brig. she found, was hove-to, and the 
seas, to the girl's dazed and unfamiliar eyes, 
were more threatening than ever. They 
came in mighty ridges, vast Alpine heights 
of water, clitfs of deepest green, edged and 
crested with foam, and with the scale of 
mountain-ranges. With their mere height 
and rush, аз they came racing on, they 
threatened to overwhelm the tiny Hiron- 
delle. But up the steep, rushing slope of 

n water the gallant boat climbed ; she 

ung, poised on the seething crest for a 
moment, while the keen gale sang in her 
shrouds, and hummed in the scanty canvas 
she showed; then sh» plunged down the 
farther slope, while the great sea, cheated of 


its prey, reared and thundered, a tumult of 
hissing foam, far astern. 
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To Irene, the conquest ofeach great wave 
in turn seemed nothing less than a miracle. 
Nay! she was looking on a procession of 
miracles ; a hurrying succession of breathless 
escapes. The brig was flung alternately to 
the very edge of doom, and then plucked 
back again. 

Irene stood long at the companion-way 
watching the spectacle. The keen wind 
blew fiercely upon her. But she had a 
brave spirit, and she realised at last the 
triumph of the buoyant and gallant craft 
over the fury of the climbing waves, and the 
cool seamanship that kept the brig safe 
amidst that welter of raging waters. Then 
the blood ran warmer through her veins ; 
it flushed her cheeks and gave brightness to 
her eyes. And Gaunt, seeing that vivid coun- 
tenance, with its sparkling eyes, framed in 
the companion-way, the hair blown back by 
the gale, thought it fairer even than when set 
in the arch of apple-blossoms at Litton Hall. 

By three o'clock the gale had broken, 

the sea ran easier, the helm was put up, 
and, under jib and topsails, the brig ran on 
her course, rolling in the green seas until her 
decks were awash, and then sheering ahead 
as she rose from a swell. A couple of hours 
later, wind and sea being still high, Irene 
was clinging to the rail, watching the men 
who were at work in the head of the brig 
replacing a damaged foremast stay. A sea- 
man—it was Johnson—had clambered out 
on to the lee fore-chains to gather in the 
slack, and Irene watched breathlessly when 
the brig rolled to leeward. The waves 
seemed to leap at the careless sailor, the 
foam whirled round his feet. Presently а 
gust of wind struck the brig, she gave a 
sudden roll, and Johnson, caught at that 
moment by a big wave, was torn from his 
hold and sent whirling to leeward. 
" Man overboard !” rang out the sudden 
cry. A hatch grating was lying near, and a 
couple of seamen seized it and flung it over 
as a sort of buoy. Gaunt was on the deck, 
and his voice rose sharp and clear above the 
confusion : 


" Down with the helm! Man the fore 
clew garnets!” 

The brig swung up into the wind. 

Clear away the quarter boat!“ 

He had leaped into the lee rigging and 
was watching the figure of the seaman, now 
holding fast to the grating. Fraser, after 
the wild night, had turned in; the master's 
mate in charge of the deck at the moment 
Gaunt knew to be no boatman. The sea 
was still wild ; to lower the boat, to steer it 
in that tumult of waters, needed the highest 
skill and coolness. The drift of the brig to 
leeward was so great that already the figure 
of Johnson was growing faint. 

The moment was one for instant decision. 
A captain ought not to leave his ship under 
such circumstances; but the crisis was 
urgent. Gaunt jumped into the boat, cry- 
ing, " Come on, lads ! and a score of cager 
seamen sprang into the mizzen rigging to 
follow him. The boat was a light one, 
pulling four oars, and when four seamen had 
taken their places in it Gaunt waved the 
rest back, and cried to lower away. 

Irene had watched that suddenly evolving 
drama with blanched face. When Gaunt 
leapt into the boat she felt a chill, as of 
ice. creep through her very blood. But the 
quick-following incidents made no pause. 
By some mischance the fore-tackle jammed, 
while the stern tackle ran freely ; so the head 
of the boat was fixed, while the stern sank. 
It seemed as if the men would be emptied 
out on the sea. The sound of the wind, the 
flapping canvas, the crash of the waves, 
made it difficult to hear the orders given ; 
and, as the brig rolled, the stern of the half- 
lowered boat struck the sea heavily. Then, 
with the weather roll, the boat, with the 


figures in it, seemed to take a flying leap 
into the air. Again and again that wild roll 
came and went; and Irene watched it with 
a face frozen with terror. 

Gaunt, however, kept the stern-tackle 
tight, a scaman clambered nimbly out on 
the davit, and released the fore-tackle, the 
boat sank and was cleverly unhitche3, and 
in a moment she was afloat and clear of the 
ship, and hegan to pull to windward. She 
seemed nothing but the frailest shell tossing 
amid the dizzy, uncertain seas. But Gaunt, 
& perfect boatman, steered the tiny craft 
with admirable skill, and it seemed to Irene 
to float up the steep seas, one after another, 
as if by magic. | 

Gaunt now stood up in the stern-shee 
keeping the tiller-ropes in his hand, searching 
for the drowning man. At last he caught 3 
glimpse of a waving arm; the men pulled 
with energy, the grating was reached, and 
Johnson was dragged safely and cleverly on 
board. 

" Bravely done, boys!” gasped the big 
north - countryman, as he crouched, a 
bleached and dripping figure, at the bottom 
of the little gig. 

Gaunt was now looking keenly across the 
windy stretch of wild sea to the brig. To 
reach her was a perilous task. 

"Pull in that grating, lads," he said. 
“ Now stow it under the thwarts.” 

The men grudged the moments wasted in 
pulling the grating on board, and thought 
their captain's concern for economy was ill- 
timed. 

“Now, lads," he said, with a smile, 
reading the doubt in their looks, “ that 
grating is going to be useful to us.” 

He knew that the pull back to the brig 
with the sea was a more risky business than 
even the pul to windward against it; and 
the grating would add to the buoyancy of 
the boat. And so it turned out. 

The boat was safely put about; the men 
commenced to pull back to the brig. À 
great sea rose astern, and raced down on 
them ; in the air above them was the scream 
of a squall, at that moment coming up. 
Irene was watching the boat making its 
gallant fight : she saw the on-coming of the 

eat sea. The boat’s stern rose high, her 

ows sank, it was driven forward by the 
pursuing water, and simply vanished! All 
that Irene could see was the rushing foam 
of the broken waters. The boat had gone 
down! She closed her eyes in a half-swoon 
of terror. E 

" There she is, waddling like а duck, 
cried an eager seaman high up in the rat 
lines, 

Yes! The wave had broken clean over 
the boat, and. submerged her; yet she did 
not sink. She was of a peculiar lightness, 
and the grating helped to make her almost 
as buoyant as а lifeboat. She had kept on 
an even keel when the sea broke over het, 
and so still floated. Irene saw the dripping 
figures emerge and begin to bale out the 
water from the half-submerged boat with 


their tarpaulins. Again and again that 


dreadful sight of the pursuing sea and the 
apparently overwhelmed boat was repeated. 

At last Gaunt gave up the attempt to run 
with the sea, He bore away until he 
brought the boat’s head to the wind, and 


hung on there while the brig wore, made 


a long stretch to windward, and then ran 
down to her. 

The men cheered frantically as the halí- 
dozen dripping figures clambered on board. 
Johnson turned round and touched his fore- 
lock to Gaunt. 

“ Thank you, sir,” was all he said. 

"Give the men a double allowance, 
Fraser," said Gaunt ; and to Irene’s wonder 
the whole heroic and thrilling incident was 
dismissed in that prosaic fashion. 
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Sir John stood with Irene at the break 
of the companion as Gaunt turned to go to 
his cabin and change his dripping clothes. 

" That was finely done," cried Sir John 
heartily. 

All in the day's work, Sir John,” Gaunt 
replied, with a laugh. ‘ We couldn't let so 
fne a fellow as Johnson drown," and he ran 
down the steps. But the light in Irene's 
eyes seemed to warm his very blood. 

Two days after the gale the brig ran into 
Kingston Harbour. The corvette. which 
had made even worse weather of it in the 
gale than the brig, came in later in the same 
day, the British tlag flying above the French. 

Gaunt had said no word of love to Irene 
during the trip ; she and her father were his 
guests, and the situation carried with it 
honourable restraints. Gaunt was probably 
unconscious, however, of the entire frankness 
with which his eyes proclaimed the state of 
his affections, not merely to Irene, but to 
mankind at large. Irene, on her part, bore 
herself with a soft but natural frankness 
that Gaunt found charming ; but there was 
a half-proud shyness running through her 
frankness which sometimes alarmed and 
sometimes delighted him. 

Sir John, meanwhile, had learned his 
lesson, and was manly enough to acknow- 
ledge it. He drew Gaunt aside before going 
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ashore, and, with red-faced awk wardness, 
said : 

„Commander Gaunt —he was careful 
not to lapse into the colloquial but inaccu- 
rate captain — I was, perhaps, too hasty 
and too blunt when I spoke to you about 
Miss Litton at the Hall. We owe vou а 
great debt, and I have learned a little more 
about you than I knew then. Miss Litton 
is too young to be bothered with lovers or 
entangled with engagements yet. But I will 
say this much: When you have got the 
epaulette on the other shoulder, if you are 
of the same mind, you may speak to me 
again; and we'll be glad to see you at 
Litton Hall when you are on leave." 

This was pleasant, and yet Gaunt almost 
wished it had not been said. He would fain 
have carried into his love affairs the methods 
of his profession, and have captured Irene, 
so to speak, by coup de main. He would 
have weathered on Sir John with as much 
of decision and fire as on a French corvette. 
Within twenty-four hours of their ceasing to 
be his guests he would have borne down on 
that worthy knight and carried off his 
daughter from beneath his very eyes. 

But Sir John's little speech changed the 
situation. Noblesse oblige 1 He could not 
fire on а friendly flag. Не contemplated 
Sir John's red face, on which shone a spacious 
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and benevolent smile, almost with regret. 
The methods of war would have bcen во 
much more expeditious than the leisurely 
and decorous arts of peace! Still, he must 
accept the flag of truce. 

“ Mind," Sir John continued, there's no 
engagement, and there's no promise." 

“ I accept that,” said Gaunt, with a frank 
smile. "Ill try to show myself worthy of 
Miss Litton ; and, by God's help," he added 
with energy, `* Ill win her.” 

Sir John frowned, as though he still 
thought that confidence a little too robust ; 
but, after a moment's hesitation, he allowed 
it to pass. So Gaunt parted with Irene, 
saying nothing of his hopes save what his 
eyes could convey, and they had a meaning 
and fire, at the moment of farewell, before. 
which Irene’s eyes drooped, spite of herself. 

“Uncle Insects” looked, half in forgive- 
ness, halí in rebuke, at Gaunt, ав they: 
parted. 

" You brought us through that gale 
cleverly,” he said; but, Commander Gaunt, 
I wish your jacket was of another colour" ; 
and, with a frown on his brow which the 
kindly gleam behind the twin moons of his 
huge glasses contradicted, ** Uncle Insects 3 
followed his niece into the boat which was 
to convey them ashore. 

(To be continued.) 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


Author of “The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” " Mortimer's. Marrow,” “ Mr. Herne's Hallucination.” ete, 


HEN I reached the corner of Millicent 
Street, in Todhampton, I took out 
Mr. Crockford’s letter, to make sure that 
I had not mistaken the address. But Mili- 
cent Street it was, right enough, and the 
number of the house was fourteen. The 
even numbers were on the other side, so I 
crossed the road and walked on. 
Although I had known Rollinson so long, 
I had never had a fair idea of the kind of 
place he lived in. I had known, of course, 
that he was poor, and his uncle had given 
me an even better glimpse of his poverty 
than I had ever got from himself; but now 
I was face to face with it, and the thing bad 
'& different meaning altogether. ; 
The street was a shabby and poor one. 
he greater part of the houses were old and 
ugly two-storeyed buildings opening to the 
pavement, with dirty and faded paint on the 
м and window-frames, and the plaster 
гоп and crumbling. Неге and there а 
ront room had been turned into a little 
shop for sweets or greengrocery, and there 
Was an unpleasant closeness about Ше 
whole place. As I looked round, one thought 
came to me, and kept close all the time. 
This was the kind of place Rollinson had 
wanted to get out of, and to get his mother 
out of. He had almost got out of it, and 
ad seen something better before him ; for, 
quite apart from the great prize, there was 
always a chance of a scholarship if he stayed 
at our school long enough. And then I had 
sent him back to this! 
b Number fourteen was not exactly a shop. 
ut it had a large printed card in the front 
Window. The words on the card were, 
Mrs. Rollinson, Dress and Mantle Maker." 
went to the door and knocked. Then I 
Waited nervously, wondering whether I should 
Rollinson’s footsteps in the passage, 
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CHAPTER XIX.— THE HARDEST INTERVIEW OF ALL. 


and how he would look when he saw me 
there. But it was а young girl that came. 

« Ig Mrs. Rollinson in?" I asked. 

u Yes, sir,” she said. 

“Will you give her 
this letter?“ 

She took Mr. Crock- 
ford’s letter, and went 
in. Three minutes 
afterwards she came 
back, and took me 
into the front room. 
Mrs. Rollinson, she 
said, would be there 
directly. 

it was a poor and 
plain room. For a 
few moments I stood 
in the middle of it, 
and then I moved а 
little to look at some 
photographs on the 
mantelpiece. It struck 
me that there might 
be one of Rollinson 
himself, but I couldn’t 


find one. I noticed, ТИ 8, 
however, a faded V / 
photograph of a rather 

young man, and 


fancied that his face | 
was somehow fami- 
liar. It might have 
been Rollinson's 
fether, but, if so, 1 
couldn't have seen it 
before ; and I was still 
wondering whose it 
was, when the door opened. 

Mrs. Rollinson had the letter open in her 
hand. The first thing I noticed was the 
likeness to Rollinson himself in this sad- 
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looking, middle-aged woman, with the lines - 
of hard work, and something more than 
hard work, in her face, When she began to- 
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‘J was still wondering whose it was, when the door opened." 


speak I could see where Rollinson had got 
bis manner from. 

“You are-Harry Brown," she said; my 
son's friend. Will you sit down ?’ 
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We both sat down, and she looked at the 
letter again. “ Mr. Crockford tells me," she 
went on, “that you have come down to see 
Philip and to ask him to return to school 
—that everything is cleared up. It is very 
good of you to come, but I am afraid that it 
will be useless to try. Mr. “rockford tried 
himself, you know." 

“ Yes," I said quickly. 
wasn’t eleared up then." 

“ No, that is true. But I am afraid that 
the result must be the same. Philip will 
never go back now that the bors know what 
they do. It is a great pity, and yet I cannot 
altogether blame him. Boys are sometimes 
very cruel." 

" It was I that told them,” I said hoarsely. 

“You?” 

“ Yes, Mrs. Rollinson. He had told me as 
a secret, but when everything went wrong, 
I—T let it out for revenge. That’s why Гуе 
соте down now, myself. I asked Mr. 

"Crockford to let me." 

I cannot guess what I should have scen in 
her face then if I had been looking ; but I was 
staring at the worn oilcloth on the floor, and, 
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“1 hope you will succeed,“ she said 
earnestly. “ Good-bye.” 

I could not feel any gre:ter hope after 
what she had said, but I was all the more 
resolved to try. All that happened only 
seemed to show me more and more clearly 
the meanness of the thing I had done to 
Rollinson. Perhaps I hady’t done any good 
to him by rushing away to see his uncle; 
but I had given myself some idea of how un- 
pleasant it must be to depend upon other 
people even for one's very clothes, especially 
when those other people are ill-tempered and 
bitter, and grumble at every shilling that has 
to be paid. Then my present visit had 
already opened my еуез а little more. 
Rollinson, coming out of Millicent Street 
in Todhampton, had had а glimpse into а 
brighter world. I had spoiled the whole 
thing— had closed the shutters as it were, 
and had sent him back io try some other 
road. Worse than that, I had taken away 
the chance he had fairly won—the chance of 
& good education and a real start in life after- 
wards. 

I came to High Street, and found the 


„ It was Ro!‘inson himself.” 


when she spoke, there was no change in her 
voice. 

“ I am very sorry; but such mistakes will 
happen, won't they ? Will you wait here till 
Philip comes home at two o'clock, or would 
you rather go and see him at the office?“ 

“ At the office? I said, puzzled. 

“ Yes. Не works in an office now." 

I remembered that old Mr. Townsend had 
said something about it. I'd rather go 
there and find him," I answered, after con- 
sidering. “I think it would be better than 
waiting till he comes home." 

“Very well. The name is Coxe & Sons, 
and the office is at 74 High Street." 

“ On the way down from the station?" I 
asked. 

“ Yes. 
dinner?" 

“ Oh, no, thank уоп; I'll go straight back. 
Good-bye.” 

We were standing at the front door now. 
Tt was not until I said “Good-bye” that I 
could look up into her face. and then I found 
nothirg but kindness in it. She held out 
ker hand. 


Will you come back here and have 


number. There I saw a wide passage, with 
a staircase at the end and some office 
directions printed on the wall. One of these 
told me that the offices of Coxe & Sons were 
on the first floor. So I made my way up- 
stairs. 


The steps were dark, but the landing above 


was fairly well lighted. As I went up, I 
heard a curious noise, just like the working 
of a screw or a wheel that was sadly in want 
of oil. Then I saw a door with “Coxe & 
Sons " painted on it in white; and outside 
the door, in the corner of the landing, was a 
copying-press for letters. A young fellow 
had been copying a letter, and had just 
released the letter-book from the press when 
he heard my steps behind. 

It was Rollinson himself. When he saw 
me he grew pale, but before I could speak he 
recovered from his surprise. With the letter- 
book under his arm, he opened the office door 
and went in. Then he shut the door in my 
face. 

It was like a blow, and I felt sa ber grow 
hot very suddenly. Then I opened the door 
and went in alter him 


He was opening the letter-book on a desk, 
and did not turn round. In the middle of 
the room sat an elderly man writing at 
& small writing-table, and there was another 
man at the farther end. The elderly man 
looked up questioningly. 

* If you please," I said, “I should like to 
speak to Rollinson for a few minutes.” 

The elderly man looked from me to 
Rollinson, a little surprised. Then he said : 

“ You can go out for a little while, Philip. 
Take that letter and post it at the same 
time.” 

Then he returned to his writing. Rollin- 
son said nothing, but placed the letter in 
an envelope and addressed and stamped ir. 
Then he put on his cap and came out. I 
followed him down the stairs. 

Once outside he turned down the street, 
and I kept at his heels. There was nothing 
in his face to show that he knew I was there. 
Then I went a little nearer. 

“Old man," I said, what's the good of 
going on like this? I've something to say 
to you, and that's why I'm down here." 

He did not answer by so much as a look. 
It was hard to continue. 

* I want to tell you," I said, “ that cartoon 
business has all been found out. It was 
Phillips who sent it to Waldron, and Waldron 
stuck it up on the board. Afterwards he 
was afraid to own up, and got me to believe 
the’ zou had done it. I met Phillips at the 
Denster match on Wednesday, and he told 
me. Then Crockford gave me leave to come 
down and tell you, and to ask you to come 
back to Berrough. 

“ But of course," I went on slowly, “ that's 
not the chief thing I wanted to see you 
about. I wanted to own up about something 
else— about your secret. I thought it was 
you that had done the cartoon, and that you 
were afraid to own up to it because it might 
spoil your chance of getting the prize. Then 
Waldron played a trick on me, and the thing 
seemed to be proved; so I let out your secret. 
I'm—Iim sorry." 

Still there was no answer. We had turned 
out of the High Street into another, which 
was much quieter. Rollinson dropped his 
letter into & pillar-box, and seemed atout to 
turn back; but just then I saw, close by. 
& low wall with a railing on it, but quite wide 
enough to give sitting-room. It was in front 
of a large church. 

“ Here," I said, “don’t be in such a hurry, 
but let's sit down for & couple of minutes. 
I've something more to say." 

He did not object, but followed me to the 
wall, and sat down. Bat he did not say a 
word, во I had to go on ав best I could. 

“ Of course I'm sorry," I said, “and I've 
explained it all to the other fellows. Playne 
is going to stick up for you, and all the other 
seniors as well. They had & meeting about 
it last night. I've told Crockford, too, and 
that was why he let me come down here. 
And I went down to Boltport to tell your 
uncle Mark." 

It was then that Rollinson gave the first 
sign of interest in what I was saying. lt 
was only just a movement of the head, but 
still it was something. 

"He sent me back pretty quick," I 
continued; “ but still he had to know the 
truth. So I've owned up to everybody, and 
I don't see how I can do more. Can I? " 

After в little pause, he gave the answer 
quietly; “ No, you can't do more.” 

„Then you'll let it be all right again? 

“ How do you mean?” 

“Just as it was before — before it all 
happened.“ 

There was a longer silence then. When 
he spoke it was in the same hard, quiet 
way. 

„ don't see the good of talking like that. 
I shall be here and you will be there; so it 


can’t be the same. But you've done all you 
can, so there's no more to be said." 

“ But you'll come back?” I cried. “ You'll 
come back to Berrough ? " 

* No. I'm not coming back to Berrough." 

He spoke in a way which showed that he 
meant it. Up to this time I had thought 
that it might be possible to persuade him, 
but after hearing those words, and noticing 
the tone in which they were uttered, I began 
to feel that I had been quite wrong. His 
mother knew him better than I did. Then 
I grew angry, like а man beating his hands 
against а closed door. 

* Well," I said, *you mustn't make out 
that all the fault was on the side of the 
school, you know. You knew they were 
wrong—you knew that we were all wrong— 
and yet you never sıid a word. Why didn't 
you? If you had, we—they —might have 
hit on the right party." 

He gave a little smile —a very bitter one. 
Then he explained that mystery in a few 
words. 

“At first," he said, “I thought you had 
done it—for a joke! I didn’t know anyone 
else who could have. Of course I wouldn't 
ask you any questions until you chose to tell 
me something yourself. When Crockford 
put the question, and you didn't stand out, 
I felt sure that I had been wrong; but 
directly afterwards you and Waldron began 
to get together, and then I changed my mind 
again. Then, when you turned me out of 
your study, I felt sure of it. A chum who 
could be so mean as that could be mean 
enough for anything—even mean enough 
to do а thing and then not own up to it. 
Until to-day I've had no other idea about it. 
But I didn't say anything to anybody." 

“ Why didn't you?” I cried.“ Taat's just 
the point.” 

He smiled again. “А rather queer 
reason, you'll think. But you know I spent 
а part of my Easter holidays at your house 
—and, and—your mater was very decent to 
me. I've never met anyone who was half so 
kind, That was why 1 kept quiet and said 
nothing; and now I hope you're satisfied." 

Iwas. That part of it was plain enough 
now, and it showed me Rollinson as I had 
always found him before this wretched list 
of errors and blunders had begun. The 
fellow who had wanted to keep secret the 
affair of the Irish mail was the fellow who 

ad refused to betray me when he thourht 
me guilty, simply because my mother had 
e been kind to him. In the matter of 

© cartoon, both of us had made the same 
mistake at first, and neither could throw a 
stone at the other; but afterwards there was 
à difference in our conduct. He had kept 
shes he thought was my secret for the sake 
ek 2 Ы had given his away to his 
Anything. es, I had been mean enough for 
" a Tose from the wall and stood up. 
at’s all about it,” he said. “I must get 

ack to the office, now.” 
1.907 up also. “Bat,” I cried, “all 
st 18 over now. Why not come back, and 
art again? Everybody wants you—and 
ia Won't hear a word about that other 
Mr. E, And here I thought of something 
15 апата had mentioned. Besides, you 
Su there are your chances. They'll be 

: ch better at school than they'll ever be 
6 re. You'll lose them all if you don't 

ome." 
Probes по persuasion of mine could do it. 
bitter! he said, as quietly as ever, and as 

Th J. "I'm not coming back." 
ahaa the bitterness seemed to get the 
bet ry. Gripping the railings, he allowed 
h 9 See just what he thought and just how 

e felt. 

«atts all a wretched mistake," he said, 


this Sending fellows of my class to a place 
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like that. They simply haven’t a chance 


there—they can’t have; and, whatever 
they try to do, it can only end in a wretched 
failure. I thought it was different with you 
—that you were not like the rest of them. 
But as soon as anything went wrong you 
remembered that I was a County Cad, and 
that I belonged to a poorer and a different 
class. And wasn’t it the same with the 
whole school? They were all down on me— 
every single one of them—and that was the 
chief reason. H Playne's father or Stephen. 
son's had done what mine did, it wouldn't 
have made any difference to them ; but in my 
case it made all the difference." 

There wasa good deal of truth in what he 
said. Ves, it was nearly all truth. Playne had 
said very much the same, last night. And 
Rollinson followed it пр: 

* Because of that there was not one who 
could believe any good of me—not one. 
You can't name one. You can't say that 
there was." 

He seemed to be waiting for an 
answer; and suddenly it came to me 
that the question he had asked was a 
very important one. Looking back at 
the school as a world he had left, he 
was asking whether he had a single 
friend in it; and if I could prove that 
he had, that fact might help to draw 
him back again. 

But was there one who had believed 
in him? I searched my memory in 
vain. Dywater? No, Bywater had 
believed him guilty even while blaming 
me for letting out his secret; anl all 
the others, old and young, had gone 
dead against him. They would have 
believed anything bad of him. 

“You can't name one," he repeated. 7/ 
“ Not a single one." 

He dug his hands into his pockets 
and turned away. But I gavea sudden 
start. 


“Yes, I can," I cried. . Wait * 
minute. I сап.” 
He waited, looking at me. There 


was Mr. Panama," I cried eagerly. 

“Mr. Panama?” and I just caught 
the faint flush in his cheeks 

“Yes; he never believed it—I'n 
sure he never did—about that cartoon 
business. Why, I had quite a long 
talk with him yesterday, and it was he 
who told me to come down here. He 
thinks you ought to go back—he said 
0 

* That's all right," answered Rol. 
linson; “but he doesn't count, does 
he?" 

I could hardly say that he did, in 
the way Rollinson meant. Mr. 
Panama, after all, was a stranger— 
we did not even know his name. But thenI 
remembered another who had stuck up for 
Rollinson. 

„Well, I said, “if be won't do, there's 
another.“ . 

“Who?” he asked slowly. 

It was useless to name her—I felt sure of 
that. But what could I do? 

„Mabel,“ I said. 

For a moment he did not seem to under- 
stand. Then, to my astonishment, he seemed 
to wake up, and came а step nearer. 

“Who?” he said. “ Your sister?” 

“Yes, Mabel. When I wrote and told 
her about it, she simply wouldn’t take in a 
word ofit. I told her twice, but it was of no 
use. She sent me such hot letters back 
that I wouldn’t write to her afterwards.” 

Rollinson’s face was something of a picture 
when he heard that. He did not speak at 
the time, but seemed to be thinking; and I 
saw the coldness and hardness gradually 
break up and disappear. Somehow or other 


] bad reached him at last; and I wished— 
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how I wished—that I had those letters of 
Mabel’s with me to show him. Ав I wished 
it, I began to consider what I had done with 
them. The first—well, I couldn’t remember 
anything at all about that; but I did 
remember the second. I had put it into my 
pocket after reading, intending to keep it 
until I should meet her again to have it 
explained. Оп that evening I had worn my 
best jacket, and I had slipped the letter into. 
the breast-pocket. Perhaps it was there 
now. 

And at that point I remembered that the 
jacket I had worn that night was the very 
one I had on now. So I dived into that 
breast-pocket; and at the bottom of it, 
curled up behind two or three others, I felt 
a small envelope, with a sheet in it. It was 


one of those silly little scented things that 
Mabel delighted to use; but it was the very 
one I wanted. 

“Why, here it is," I said. “The very 
letter“ 


And I held it out to him. 
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" ! You can keep it, old man,' I said." 


‚ He took it, not quickly, but with hesita- 
tion, and looked at the writing on the 
envelope. “Take it out and read it," I 
cried. 

“ May I?" he asked. 

“ Why, of course.” 

Then he took the letter out, and read it; 
but when he began to read it he turned 
round, so that I could not see his face. And 
as he read it—for I am quite certain that he 
read it three or four times 1 had a chance 
to consider why Mabel and her letter should 
make such a difference to Rollinson. He 
had never got on well with her while he 
stayed with us. He was quiet and shy, and 
she had treated him in such а mocking and 
tormenting way that I had grown indignant 
more than once. But, after all, she had taken 
his part against me, and here he was think- 
ing more of her opinion than of any argu- 
ments that Mr. Crockford, or I, or an body 
else could bring forward. Why? And as 1 
asked that question I-fei& sure that I had 
got hold of/another’Jf Rouibson s secrets. 
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It remains a secret still, as far as he is 
concerned. Presently he turned round, 
putting the letter back into the envelope. 
Then he held it out to me in silence. 

“ You can keep it, old тап,” I said. 
“ Mabel knows what's what, doesn’t she? 
But you'll come back to Berrough, won't 
you?" 

Then he had to make the decision again. 
Would he go back to the world that had 
been so much against him, or not? А few 
minutes before he had said “No,” but now 
he saw that there was something there tkat 
called him. This was only a rattlepated girl 
who knew how to be true to a chum; but 
that was enough. That world, after all, was 


A FRENCH FROG AND AN 


Ws the boys came in to tea on the day 

after the debate, they found the 
following notice posted on the board in the 
lobby : 


SILAS Ө. PICKENS SCHOLARSHIPS 
EXAMINATION. 


The Physics Scholarship is awarded to: 


J. M. Mainwaring, 95 marks. Maximum 
100 


T. F. Pougher, 77 marks. 
G. W. Rashleigh, 54 marks. 


The Chemistry Scholarship ia awarded to: 
R. M. Briant, 91 marks. 


H. L. Ascott, 84 marks. 
W. B. Postlethwaite, 75 marks. 
V. F. Roberts, 62 marks. 


S. A. HARDRES3, Headmaeter. 


"There was already a congratulating crowd 
round Mainwaring, and а somewhat smaller 
group encircling Briant. Both of the suc. 
cessful candidates took their triumph with 
calmness. In the case of Mainwaring the 
expected had happened, and although 
greater uncertainty had attached to the 
chemistry competition, the victory of Briant 
had been generally anticipated after his 
brilliant work on the first morning. 

Carclough told us at tea that he had been 
pumping Henderson on the subject, and that 
the latter had mentioned that René had 
. obtained full marks on that first paper of 
his, had fallen a little behind on the work of 
the afternoon ; but had again distanced his 
rivals in the practical experimenta of the 
second day; that the don at Manchester 
had pronounced Briant a most promising 
young chemist," and that his report was 
to be forwarded to Mr. Pickens as a proof 
that his benefactions were being so well 
bestowed. 

There was so much noise at the bottom of 
the second table that Mr. Villiers. Brown 
thrice bounded from his own seat in his dear 
old impetuous way to quell it. Rage seems 
to swell him so that I am confident he will 
one day go pop. Then there will be mourn- 
ing in the pleasant town of Sheffield, and 
we shall have a little peace. The centre of 
the disturbance seemed to be Puffy Adams, 
who was holding forth to a select circle of 
admirers on the iniquitous character of the 
recent award, and his own conviction that 
the second scholarship ought to have been 
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not as bad as he had thought it. And all 
the other rejected arguments, no doubt, fol- 
lowed hard upon that one in his mind. 

" Yes," he said. “I'll come back." 

I breathed freely. That's the style. 
When? The sooner the better. Crockford 
will be awfully pleased.” 

Another fellow would have said * Next 
term," but Rollinson was of a different 
kidney. The pluck which had borne in 
silence those weeks in Coventry was just 
the kind that would advise him to go back 
at once, if at all, and get the thing over as 
soon аз possible. 

“JI can come on Monday,” he said quietly. 
* Mr. Coxe won't mind my leaving the office. 


TT SOO ——— 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. Ty vee. 


CHAPTER XV.—A MYSTERY. 
given to Ascott, for whom Puffy had appa- 
rently conceived a profound admiration. 

* Who's Henderson?“ he asked scornfully 
of a small boy who had mentioned the 
master's name аз an authority. What's he 
know about it? Why. his father's a grocer 
at Birmingham, I tell vou. Гуе seen the 
shop. Anybody can go there and buy a 
pound of tea. Of course, the scholarship 
was given to Briant because he plays up to 
Pickens. Jolly mean, I call it; but some 
chaps will do anything s'long as they score. 
And now poor old Ascott will have to leave ; 
the best three-quarter back in the school, 
bar none!“ 

„Jou were pretty thick with Pickens 
yourself a while ago," remarked a neigh- 
bouring friend. 

“What's that you say? Well, natur- 
ally I looked him up, being а new fellow, and 
was kind to him, till I found out what sort 
of а fellow he was. Then I dropped him 
like a shot!" Puffy’s massive features 
assumed an expression of virtuous indigna- 
tion. You don't catch me running after 
Pickens just because his pater's got a pile 
ci tin. But those froggies don't mind bow 
much dirt they eat. Pass the seed.cake, 
please!“ 

“ You're wanted in the study, Mordaunt 
said Carclough to me, as we left the dining- 
hall. Henderson is there, und my belief 
is there's going to be a row." But when 
we reached the chamber of horrors the 
Doctor was sitting quite calmly in his great 
armchair flanked by the terrestrial and celes- 
tial globes, which are kept to awe the ignorant 
parent, and there was no trembling and 
expectant culprit present, unless it were 
Mr. Henderson, who, indeed, was wearing a 
somewhat downcast air. 

`* [ sent for you, Carclough and Mordaunt, 
as the two senior boys," said the Head, ad- 
dressing us. Mr. Henderson has just made 
а communication to me which has troubled 
me exceedingly. But before I mention the 
matter to you. I must require your promiac 
to treat it for the present as а confidential 
onc. Havel your words for that? 

Carclough and I assented, wondering what 
could possibly be coming. 

* [t is in connection with the scholarship 
examination just concluded," said the 
Doctor. `* You are aware that Mr. Lane, of 
Owens College, who conducted that exami- 
nation, occupied, for two nights, the rooms 
of Mr. Henderson here, who was kind enough 
to offer t» vacate them in favour of our 
guest, there being no other apartments- so 
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He thinks that I ought to go back to 


school.” 


By this time we were in High Street again, 
At the door 


and approaching Number 74. 
we stopped. 


“ГИ go straight to the station," I sai. 


* Good-bye!” 
* Good-bye!” said Rollinson. 
It wasn't as it used to be. 
never would be again. 
hand as we parted. 


On the way to the station I paused to 
Panama's 


write a messaze on one of Mr. 
postcards, and to drop it into a pillar letter- 
box. 

( To be continued.) 


EAGLE: 


suitable. It was on the second evening of 
his visit that Mr. Lane came down to dinner, 
leaving on the table a handsome and valu- 
able ruby ring, which he habituallv wore. 
[n fact, we had all noticed and admired it. 
When Mr. Lane returned to his room 
some three hours later,' continued the 
Head, after an impressive pause, “he 
found the ring missing. The room showed 
no signs of disturbance, and his papers were 
just as he had left them. The bedroom com- 
municates with the sitting-room, and it was 
necessary for the chambermaid, whose duty 
it was to put it in order, to pass through the 
latter both going and coming. The maid 
declares that the ring was on the table when 
she left the rooms. The boys would be going 
to bed about an hour or so later. After that, 
and until the masters retired, no one would 
be on the dormitory story except the janitor. 
I imagine we may put him out of the ques- 
tion! 

Here Henderson broke in: Old Brain їз 
as honest as the day, I am sure!“ 

** Just so," answered the Doctor. ** But 
that very fact only makes the affair more 
bewildering. I may tell you that Mr. Lane 
has left the matter completely in my hands, 
and is only anxious that it should cause as 
little trouble and annoyance as possible. 
He particularly requested that the police 
should not be called in. Of course, that step 
can only be delayed, unless the mystery is 
cleared up by other means.” 

IJ suppose the servants have already been 
questioned, sir ? " said Carclough. 

“ Discreetly, yes,’ the Doctor replied. 
** That is to say, there has been no systematic 
inquisition ; but we have ascertained, through 
the matron, that none of them were near 
Mr. Lane’s rooms after nine o'clock, when we 
know, with tolerable certainty, that the ring 
was still safe and sound.“ 

“The maid closed the door, of course? 
queried Carclough. 

“Certainly,” said the Head. ‘ The window 
was open at the bottom, by the bye, as it 
was such a warm evening. But I think 
you will agree with me that, considering the 
narrowness of the ledge and its height 
from the ground, it is out of the question that 
any marauder can have entered by tha: 
way." 

Then there is absolutely no clue?” 
said Carclough. 

None of any importance, I fear, said 
Henderson, answering the question, which 
was aiidressed to the Doctor. But here is 
a small shirt- button which I picked up on the 


Perhaps it 
But he held out his 


kfloor of the room. It is of a very ordinary 
sort, however. He handed the small 
Y. article to Doctor Hardress, who inspected 
‘tit gravely. It was imperfect, having been 
broken off close by the shank. The Doctor 
„then passed it to me. I studied it with a 
becoming seriousness, and gave it to Car- 
clough, who put it into his pocket. 
2 „Wel, it seems that we must leave the 
it matter for the present," said the Doctor. “I 
may have something more tosay to you in 
е a day or two. I need hardly repeat what 1 
said before of the necessity for preaerving a 
1 discreet silence. I believe I can trust vou 
both implicitly. Good evening!” We left 
the study with the masters still in close con- 
ference. Carclough took ту arm as we went 
out and guided mo to his own den, where he 
planted me in one armchair and placed him- 
self opposite me in the other ; all in solemn 
silence. Then —— 

“Tm in a dilemma, Mordaunt ! ' he said. 

“TIl call the matron, if vou like," I an- 
swered. She will give you some of her cola. 
brated soothing-syrup." 

* No; don't humbug! I tell you, this 
їз а serious matter. It is a jolly lucky thing 
that I have read Wilkie Collins and Sher- 
lock Holmes, and all those beggars, and 

„ know how to go to work with the patient 
. cunning of an expert. . Listen to me! You 
. saw how I bagged that button which Hen. 
. derson found." 

. “Yes,” I said. “ In fact, I was surprised 
. that he let you keep it." 

It is the way with these amateurs. They 
take а hasty glance at а thing and make up 
their minds about it at once. So it is with 
Henderson ; a button with a bevelled rim, a 
mere shirt-button is to him, and it is nothing 
more. But I have got eyes in my head, 
and know how to use them! 

„Well?“ 

* Well, the moment I saw this little 
article I examined the back for some dis- 
tinguishing mark or stamp of the manufac- 
turers. Of course, there was no maker's 
‚ name—there never їз; but if you look at the 

brass back you will notice the initials J. D., 
and something that looks like Fr. or Fl. Do 
you see?“ 

I did not see at first, and said so; but 
on closer inspection made out the letters of 
which the captain spoke. I complimented 
him on his sagacity. 

Oh! that is nothing," he replied with the 
modesty of true genius. І sometimes think 
I ought to ohne Sandhirrat, aud make the 
detection of crime my profession. Now do 
you see what you and I must do next ? " 

“ Certainly," I said. Find out what 
спар has got а button off his shirt, and nail 

im ? »? 

I really thought I had scored, but Car- 
clough looked mournful and spoke quite 
reproachfully. 

Now, now, Mordaunt!” he said, “I 
thought you had & better edge on you than 
that. Of course, that is what that duffer 
Henderson is doing. I'll bet you anything 
you please that he is interviewing Mrs. Mole 
at this very moment. Much good may it do 
him! I have a far superior plan—but never 
mind. An old sleuthhound like myself 
never gives to too soon. Only wait a 
day or two, аца ГЇЇ tell you who took the 
don's ring." 

He stopped rather suddenly, and I was 
somewhat surprised to see him moving with 
swift but noiseless steps towards the door, 
waving to me at the same time to be silent. 
In the stillness that ensued a sound of heavy 
breathing was apparent. 

Bang 

The door was violently pulled open, and a 
shapeless mass of humanity fell forward into 
the room in a floundering sprawl. When 
Carclough had addressed a few forcible ob- 
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servations to it, and kicked it a little, the 
mass sat up and began rubbing its elbows 
and other vulnerable spots. Puffy Adams, 
of course. 

“ Oh, I say, Carclough," he whined, “ you 
might be a little more careful. I was just 
coming to ask you to lend me your Liddell 
and Scott, and it was so dark outside I 
couldn't find the handle of the door, and 
80 7 


And so уой were feeling for it with your 
nose," said the captain sternly. °“ I'll teach 
you to come eavesdropping outside my study. 
Ill give you the finest swiping you ever 
dreamed of.” He looked round for a con- 
venient weapon. Adams whimpered. 

„Oh, please, Carclough, let me off this 
time! I swear I never thought of such a 
thing. And you can’t catch a single word, 
the door is so thick—not a single word. I 
promise you I won't say anything about it 
—on mp honour, I won't." 

*On your what ?" asked the captain, 

bamboo in hand. 
How could I help hearing what vou 
were saving, when you talked so precious 
loud?“ went on Puffy, gathering courage 
as the captain stood irresolute. “Why, it 
was jolly lucky that it was me. Might have 
been some leaky beggar*who would go and 
repeat things. And you know what a patent 
safe I am.” 

** Get up! Carclough sharply commanded. 

** Well, promise you won't swipe me, then,” 
stipulated Adams, who evidently believed 
in Bunyan's good old maxim, ** He that is 
down need fear no fall." ** You mayn't think 
it, but I' m no end delicate. You might say 
something for me, Mordaunt. Oh, you are 
a brute !” 


For I had emphatically advised the cap- 
tain to lay on and spare not. 

It's no good, Mordaunt,” answered Car- 
clough, laying aside the bamboo. ‘ The 
fellow makes me too sick. I couldn’t touch 
him. He's not worth it. Now you—you 
disgrace, get up this moment and make 
tracks before I change my mind." 

Puffy rose with great alacrity and shuf- 
fled towards the door, not even waiting to 
brush off the dust he had gathered in his fall. 

I always said you were an awfully decent 
sort, CarclougSs," he said, іп a tone of much 
feeling. “ГЇЇ get ma to invite you to our 
place next holidays ; you see if I don't. You 
will enjoy it." Then he vanished before the 
astounded and indignant captain could finc 
words to express his emotions. 

“Why didn t you swipe him?“ I asked, 
as Carclough sat down again. The fellow 
will go and trumpet the affair all over tho 
school.“ 

* Oh, I don't think зо,” answered Car- 
clough. “He knows that I would make 
sausages of him if he did, and he won't risk 
tt. All the same, I’m extremely vexed with 
myself for not seeing that the lodge was 

roperly tiled before we began. Sherlock 

olmes would never have been caught like 
that! Never mind! he concluded. even 
Bonaparte made mistakes now and then. 
Hand over that chessboard, and we will have 
a game." 

He gave me the odds of the Qucen's 
Knight, as usual, but his thoughts were not 
on the game, and for once in а way I beat 
him easily. The massive mind of the cap- 
fain was elsewhere, perplexing itself with 
greater and more important problems. 

(To be continued ) 
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KING O'KEEFE. 


Bx G. К. MENZIES, M.A. 


Г was off the isle of Yap 
(Which you'll find upon the map 
In a corner of the great Pacific seas) 
That the good ship Shamrock lay, 
On a sultry summer dav, 
While the sailora sat a-whistling for a breeze. 


*'Tis meself," said Pat O'Keefe, 
“That ia sick of salt salt beef, 
An’ Oi can't digist thim weevils anny more, 
An’ theer's sich a morthal drouth 
In the ragion of me mouth— 
Och ! ‘tis Pat O'Keefe is weary for the shore.” 


Now the air was in a glow, 
And the guano down below 

Wa; perfuming with its sweetness all the bay: 
„ Faith.“ said Pat, “the life's too rough, 
"Tis meself that's had eiough 

Of the Shamrock an’ the glories of the say." 


So, when night began to wrap 
In her shades the isle of Yap, 
Paddy took a gentle header for the land, 
Aud he swam for half a mile 
Till he reached the happy isle, 
Where he flung himself exhausted оц the sand. 


Iu a long, long sleep he lay, 
Tül & lady passed that way, 
Anl a passion in her heart at once arose ; 
“О, me no—me no resist !” 
Cried the lady, and she kissed 
Pat O'Keefe upon the tiplet of his nose. 


Paddy started at the kiss, 
Sayiug, “What on earth is this?” 
Tken he blushed, like any other modest man; 
For her skin was black as night, 
And her toilet was so slight 
That it ended just about where it began. 


Paldy turned away his head, 
Much embarrassed ; but she said, 
Аз she laid her ebon hand upon her side, 
* Heartee going pat-a-pit, 
Likee sailor man big bit, 
Darky lady wantee be white sailor's bride." 


“Och! ye take me by surprise, 
"Tis that suddin," Paddy cries; 
“Oi am flatterel by yer koindness, Oi confiss, 
But afore we tie the knot 
May Oi axe ye what ye've got 
To support me if Oi were to answer Yis?” 


* Darky lady plenty much, 
Yams and cocoa-nuts and such, 
Darky lady share her pennies with her chap; 
Darky lady most serene, 
Darky lady am de queen, 
Anl she make her lily husband king of Yap." 


Paddy started to his feet, 
“Ts it thrue ye say, my sweet? 
Well, no matther though ye're nearer black than 
brown, 
"Tis meself would be the fool 
If Oi said ye nay, my joo'l. 
When ye offer me yer beauty an' a crown." 


Paddy's now a mighty chief, 
And they call him King O'Keefe, 
And he wears a crown of pewter made in Drum ; 
And he's got a navy too 
In the shape of a canoe, 
And an army with a tom-tom and a drum. 


And at evening when he's 3een 

On the beach beside liis queen, 
With а dusky pickaninny iu his lap, 

* "Tis meself," he'a heard to sing, 

“Can conceive a worser thing 
Than the privilege of(bein’ king of Yap." 
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Largest Vessels of the Russian and Japanese Fleets. 


1. Pobieda, Russia, 2, Shikishima Janan. 3. Mikasa, Japan. 4. Bayan, Russia. 5. Vashima, Japan. 6. Gromoboi, Russia. 7. Rossiya, Russia. 8. Asahi, Japan. 
9. Hatsuse, Japan. 10. Poltivia, Russia, 11 and 12. Types of destroyers of each oountry. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by CHARLES J. DE) Lacy.) 


Roval B—shire spent а рау and happy 

month on the sea, and vindicated its title 
to being the most contented regiment in the 
Service. It was their way to make the best 
of things even under circumstances which 
the world in general would have considered 
trying, and so they generaly managed to 
have a good time. 

On the voyage home, when the weather 
was bad, they said it was worth anything 
to be cool once more; when they were be- 
calmed under a scorching sun, they remarked 
it waa just the weather for sports in the day- 
time and dancing in the evening, for how 
could either be done with the ship rolling 
about in half a gale ? As for being baked— 
well, it was nothing when you were used to 
it, and it was better at any rate than being 
cut in half by east winds, which was what the 
old folks at home were probably enjoying at 
that moment. 

Yes, а gay, happy. contented crew, and 
none more so than the four-footed and un- 
bargained-for passenger to whom the captain 
had at first most strongly demurred—i.c. 
Mr. Macnamara 8 tiger. 

There had been strict orders that he was 
always to be tied up and never to appear 
on deck unless accompanied and led by his 
master. But it really seemed as if he knew 
that he could have these most irritating and 
senseless restrictions set aside by his own 
blameless and unexceptionable behaviour. 
Never was there an animal so intelligent, so 
gentle, so docile, so handsome. And when 
one day the colonel’s son and heir (aged two) 
was discovered on deck fast asleep with his 
head comfortably pillowed on the cub's soft 
back (for he had slipped his collar and had 
come up on deck in search of his master), 
while the ayah was peacefully nodding in a 
chair some distance away, he was considered 
to have so completely retrieved his character 
that henceforth he was given the free 
run of the ship by general consent, and it 
ended by his becoming the pet and play- 
thing ot everybody on board, from the 
captain and the chief lady to the cook's 
mate and the youngest recruit. 

Yet, whether he was in the midst of a 

fascinating game with Phayre (with whom 
е was оп particularly friendly terms), or 
Whether he was being fed with his own 
special tit-bits, the sound of the one beloved 
Voice or step would bring the game to an 
abrupt end and cause the dainties to be 
despised and forsaken. 

The devotion of the lite animal to the 
One person who had saved its life and sup- 
plied its needs was singular and touching ; 
and Macnamara felt, more than he cared to 
Mais the impending separation and the 
иш the strange friendship could not, 
| © very nature of things, last much 
onger. 

Well. really," remarked the captain one 
Cay when the voyage was about half over, 

the tiger seems perfectly unconscious that 
bird any teeth except to eat with. I can 
hic ly believe that story vou told me about 
E turning on the colonel's syce. But I 
UR. the truth was that he resented being 
sid ed by a nigger. However, J only con- 
thee, that a proof of his good taste. For 

© captain's conversion was complete, and 
J now he ranked as one of the cub’s steacliest 
lends and admirers. 
€ month of fun, merriment. and laughter 
е passed Ьу, vet it was not all thoughtless 
all selfish ; for many an entertainment 
Was got up for the men. many a young 
Soldier in bad health was kindly looked after, 
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MR. MACNAMARA’S TIGER: 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


PART II. 


and manv a little pleasure devised for the 
soldiers’ wives. 

At last, one morning, the entire regiment 
turned up on deck at 5 o clock, quite three 
hours before breakfast. But what man could 
stay in his berth and slothfully dozeaway the 
morning hours when the first glimpse of the 
old country was to be got by early rising ? 
Even Phayre, who brought some strange and 
wonderful musical instrument on deck and 
persisted on performing *‘ Home, sweet home," 
with such extraordinary variations that the 
original melody had to be accepted on faith, 
was not only forgiven, but applauded—to 
his unlimited surprise and for the first and 
only time in his recollection. For Phayre's 
musical genitis had not hitherto been appre- 
ciated, and, notwithstanding his assertion 
that he could play seventeen musical instru- 
ments with consummate abilitv, the usual 
effect of his attempting the simplest of tunes 
on a penny whistle was the abrupt dispersal 
of the entire audience, who not unfrequently 
hurled anything that conveniently came to 
hand at the unabashed musician. Still, if 
his music was not perfect his temper was, 
and that gained him faz more friends in 
the Service than it he had really been able 
to play like Rubinstein. 

The regiment shortly after found itself 
comfortably settled in the Tower; and then 
there were old friendships to be picked up, 
homes revisited, new brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law to be made acquainted with, 
so that the first month flew by like wild- 
fire. 

The cub was now growing very fast, and 
every day was becoming handsomer and 
more playful. He seemed to have no idea 
of his own strength and power, but Macna- 
mara, whose friends were legion, and who 
was a good deal asked out, could not pos- 
sibly take him about with him unless by 
special request, and he was growing too big 
to be left without constant supervision. 
Any day the savage instinct which had lain 
dormant for so long might break out. And 
though Macnamara was absolutely certain 
that for himself there was no danger, still, 
he could never feel sure that some unforescen 
chance ;zight not bring about a catastrophe 
for which he should find it hard to forgive 
himself. 

So one day, after consulting the colonel, 
a letter was written to the authorities of the 
Zoological Gardens offering the cub as a free 
gitt to the Society for ever. To which there 
was a speedy answer, conveving a warm and 
kindly acceptance, and Macnamara was 
asked to take his pet himself, that he might 
see what arrangements could be made for 
its comfort. 

Accordingly, the next morning, after 
breakfast, he ordered his cart round, into 
which the cub jumped at a word, and lay 
down comfortably at his master's feet. But 
when, two or three hours later, the cart came 
back, there was no four-footed passenger, 
and the only other occupant was pulling his 
moustache absently, went straight to his 
room, and did not appear at lunch. 

In the course of the afternoon there was 
а tap at his door, and Phayre walked in. 
“I am fearfully down about it, Mac,” he 
began at once. Poor little beggar! 
No one will miss him more than I shall. Did 
he mind your going off without him ?" 

* I should think so!" returned Macna- 
mara, who was looking at a photograph. 
* We both had an uncommonly bad time of 
it. They put him into a cage at once, and 
when he saw me the wrong side of the bars 


I really thought he would have dashed him- 
self to pieces in his efforts to get at me. And 
then he howled as if he were being murdered 
һу inches They were as kind as possible 
and most patient. Tried him with a bit of 
raw meat, but he wouldn't look at it, nor let 
them go near him. I went back into the 
cage once or twice, and he simply covered 
me with caresses, and begged hard that I 
would take him back with me. The keepers 
said, at last, he would have a better chance 
ot settling down it I left him, and they hoped 
he would make friends with the man who 
fed him. They admired him immensely, 
and said he was the handsomest cub they 
had ever seen, and that they should cer. 
tainly do their best to rear him. 

It had to be done, of course," returned 
Phavre atter a pause, ‘and I daresay he 
would rather live out his life in a cage than 
have it cut short. Shall you go and see 


him?!“ 
No, said Macnamara. J was asked 
not to. They said his best chance was to 


forget me altogether, and that I had better 
not go for a vear. I hate to think of him 
in that cage, and I am always wishing I had 
put a bullet into him the same day that I 
settled the mother. Or, rather, that I had 
never come across cer. What do vou 
think of this? 1 took it vesterday after I 
had made up my mind to part with him," 

“This” was a very lifelike, characteristic 
photograph of the cub. He was lying down 
with his head between his paws, but his eves 
were wide open and full of expression. The 
tawny coat and beautiful velvety stripes had 
come out a clear black and white, and there 
was a strength and gentleness and grace in 
the attitude which gave no indication of the 
savage nature within. Phayre looked at it 
silently for а moment. I wonder what 
the chances are that he will forget vou.“ he 
said prexently-—'*a hundred. to one 7 should 
say—if that. You may keep away as long 
as vou like, but he will never f rget you— 
never.” 

And the eub's other friend strolled off 
with а sor. owful heart, murmuring to him- 
self аз he dil so, ** The course of true love 
never did run smooth." 


“Stop, sir! Don't go so near that cage! 
That tiger is the fiercest we have in the 
place. None of us can do anything with 
him, though we have tried all we know to 
make friends with him," and the keeper 
in his fright put his hand on a gentleman's 
Shoulder and tried to draw him away by 
main force from his dangerous position. 

The gentleman turned a little haughtily, 
and seemed somewhat surprised. He was 
standing close to a tiger's cage at the Zoo 
logical Gardens looking at a splendid animal 
who was lving down fast asleep at the back, 
with its head turned away from him. To 
allay the keeper's fright he moved a yard or 
two away, and then said in a low voice, He 
is a very fine specimen. Where did you get 
hin?!“ 

A young officer gave him to us when he 
wasa cub," replied the man. ** But we could 
never do anything with him he has always 
been so savage. Though he was quite young 
when he came we had to cage him at once, 
and now none of us dare go near him. Even 
the man who feeds him does not like the job, 
sir, I can tell vou." 

“* Impossible’ muttered the gentleman to 
himself. Now for an experiment,” and, to 
the keeper’s unlimited astonishment, he raised 
his voice and called out: Well, old fellow, 
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won't you let me sce how you have turned 
out?” 

Then, truly, if the man had been surprised 
before, what was his amazement now to see 
the great animal rise to his feet with a start 
and reach the front of the cage in one bound 
Was this the savage brute without one grate- 
iul instinct, and whom no man could tame? 
This beautiful, graceful creature, rubbing 
his great head on the bars of the cage, stretch- 
ing his paws through the rails, all the while 
making purring delighted sounds of intense 
joy and welcome. As for the young gentle- 
man whom he had warned, he was close to 
the cage again with his hand between the 
bars, and the tiger was making efforts to lick 
his face, seemingly half-mad with happiness. 

“ His old master, and remembered for 
more than a vear ! " muttered the man, fairly 
bewildered and excited. “Well, I never did 
see the like of this. It beats anything I ever 
heard of, and that's saving a good deal, for I 
have heard a good many pretty tall animal 
stories in my time." 

Then the gentleman turned to him and 
said quite eagerly, *' My name is Macna- 
mara, and it was I who gave this tiger to the 
society. You can see he remembers me 
perfectly. Can't you let me into the cage? 
I haven't the slightest fear, for I am certain 
he would only fawn on me and let me do what 
ever I pleased with him." 

„really believe he would, sir, from what 
I have just seen," returned the man: but 
I daren't Jet vou into the cage for all that. 
You see, he doesn't know his own strength, 
and he might hurt you badly without mean- 
ing it. You had better stay the right side of 
those bars.“ And the man went off, so im- 
pressed by what he had seen.that he gave 
more than one graphic account of it, with 
the result that Mr. Macnamara and the tiger 
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were not without an interested and appre- 
ciative audience for the whole of that atter- 


noon. 

Many a day after that did the tiger see his 
beloved master. For what heart could fail 
to be touched at the sight of such fidelity 
and devotion ? Macnamara's, at any rate, 
could not, and nearly every afternoon that 
he could spare from his duties was spent close 
to the tiger's cage. 

He was never allowed to go inside, though 
he pleaded hard. For the authorities were 
firm on this one point, and said the risk was 
toogreat. Still, he could caress and teed him 
through the bars, and even if he did nothing 
but stand close by, the tiger was absolutely 
and perfectly :appy at the very sight of the 
one beloved face and figure. The keepers 
told him that on the afternoons when he 
could not come, the animal would watch for 
him for hours, and very often would refuse 
his food. We can't think what we shall 
do with him, sir, when the regiment is moved," 
one of them remarked one day. And Mac. 
namara himself often wondered how it was 
all going to end. 

The order came at last, and the regiment 
was moved up to a country depot in the 
north, ever so many miles away from the 
gay metropolis. So many, that visits to it 
could only be few and far between, even by 
those who loved it best. And month after 
month sped by till another year had flown 
before Macnamara succeeded in getting a 
week's leave and found himself once more 
in town. He had not asked for any news of 
the tiger, for he knew it was kindly treated ; 


and it was absolutely useless to ask any 


friend to go and see it, for, as all its faithful 
heart was given to one, no one else in the 
world was of the slightest account to it. 

But now he pictured to himself the joy it 


would show when it saw him again. No 
need to try an experiment this time to see 
if it would know him! And in less than an 
hour after he reached London he was on his 
way to the Gardens. 


A very short time after he was standing in 
front of an empty cage. and a keeper by his 
side was speaking with deep respect and 
almost reverence in his voice. It's just 
three months since he died, sir, for after you 
left we could do nothing with him, He 
watched for you day after day, standing close 
up against the bars and looking at every 
person that came in. Then, after a bit, he 
refused all food, and I never saw him asleep. 
I used to think he was afraid to leave off 
watching for an instant in case he might 
miss you. In fact, he just pined away to 
skin and bones, and one morning when we 
came round we found him dead—crouching 
up against the bars, in the same old watching 
attitude. You see, sir, when he was a cub 
there was just a chance he might forget you. 
but not when he was full-grown.” And the 
man, who had been much touched by the 
whole tender. pitiful little story, looked 
sadly into the empty cage, which only а few 
short months ago had had so splendid and 
faithful-hearted an occupant. 


The greater part of Mr. Macnamara's sub- 
sequent life was spent in India, for, to the 
disgust of every man in the old regiment, he 
entered the Staff Corps. He lived to become 
a general, and covered himself with glory on 
more than one occasion. But he never 
another pet, neither was he ever again known 
to ask for leave to go up- eountry. in order 
that he might get a shot at something 8 
tritle bigger than small birds." 

[THE END.] 
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(UNNY name, isn't it? His right name? 

Oh. no! Whatever name his parents 
gave him is shrouded in mystery. I first 
came in contact with him on a threshing- 
machine in the North-West. An accident 
had happened. A “boy” (all men are 
* boys" in the North-West) had slipped off 
the wheatstack on to the machine, was drawn 
into the cylinder, and —well, the result can be 
imagined. 

What was left of him we gathered together 
and buried. The boss read the service. 
Our Bpirita were depressed, and a suggestion 
to hitch up and drive to town was carried 
nem. con. 

The sacks of wheat were hurriedly emptied 
into the granary, the whole party of sixteen 
got aboard the waggon, and, in a couple of 
hours’ time, we were having drinks at Dicky 
Desmond's bar in Rat Portage. 

There was only one other occupant of the 
bar on our arrival, a taciturn. medium-sized 
individual negligently leaning over the 
counter. The weather was hot, and prob- 
ably accounted for his négligé style of dress 
He had on the usual flannel shirt of uncertain 
hue, whereof the elbows were missing. His 
legs were cased in a pair of overalls, the seat 
of which had evidently kept company with 
the elbows, but as decency had to be observed 


e This narrative is written by one who has spent 
Rome years amongst the scenes he describes, nnd it 
has the further merit of being strictly true. We 
print it as an object-lesson to the many “B.O.P.” 
readers Who are leaving, or think of leaving, the old 
country for the New World. It may serve not ouly 
forcibly to illustrate the wide difference often existing 
between reality and romance, but the spezial tempta- 
tions to drink and gambling that the rouzh life “out 
West not seldom affords. A boy who caunot some- 
times eay ~ No"—courteously but firmly—had better 
r nain at home.— ED.“ B.O.P.” 


BOB SLACK FROM 


Bv FRANCIS FENTIMAN. 


thev were repaired with the backs of two 
buckskin gloves. The inevitable Down- 
easter” hat (adapted alike for throwing 
rain when turned down, watering a horse 
when held upside down, or for a hand-basin 
if supported on a tripod, or drinking-cup 
when pulled together) was tilted rakishly 
over his eves. Top-boots completed his 
attire. They might possibly have been 
black once, but this is mere speculation. 

Evidently a man down on his luck. On 
our entrance he turned leisurely round and 
honoured us with a long stare. 

It did not need a Sherlock Holmes to 
diagnose that he was addicted to chewing 
tobacco, even if his slowly moving jaws had 
not suggested it. A dark chocolate rim 
round his clean-shaven mouth sufticiently 
advertised the fact. The front view of his 
shirt showed it to be devoid of buttons, in 
lieu of which binding twine made an excellent 
substitute. 

He sized us up in turn, and equally slowly 
resumed the attitude our entrance had dis- 
turbed. 

The boss turned to him with a request to 
“ nominate his pisen.” 

Guess I'll take the same again.“ 

* Alright. Now, Dick, set 'em up." 

Dicky Desinond's *'forty-.rod fightin’ " 
was guaranteed to make a mute talk, and it 
was not long before the stranger had a very 
tolerable idea of what had happened. 

“ Say, boss, reckon you'll be a man short 
on that thresher of yourn." 

The boss monosyllabically admitted it. 

* What's the job—stackman ? " 

[1 Yes Ц э) 

* How much?“ 

“ Forty a month." 


"WAYBACK.* 


„Much more work ? ” 

“ Two months.” 

“ Waal, if you make us the ойег, ГЇЇ not 
say I won't take it. If you vo got the usual 
savvy, you'll kinder come to the conclusion 
I could do with it, unless this ‘ere pisen s 
made vou blinkx.“ 

Can you do it?“ says the boss. 

Can I как?” 

“ Alright. Take you for a week on spec. 
and not to ask you to set em ир, as уо! 
don't seem a Pierpont Morgan, you can chip 
in with another quench. Don't happen to 
know yer name, stranger." | 

* Bob Slack." 

„Where from ?"' 

“Wayback.” 

And this is how I came to make the 
acquaintance of Bob Slack from 'Wa back. 

We were a queer crowd, as most Western 
threshing gangs are. One or two h 
handles to their names, if they had cared t? 
use them. The father of another was an 
eminent К.С. with chambers at the Temp! 
which I now sometimes pass. A very a 
were emigrants working for a start, but mos 
had **Чопе something’ at home. The 
queerest of the lot, however, was Bob. 

We worked side by side for two months, 
and I knew no more of who or what he Wa 
at the end of that time than I did before 
he came, or do as I write now. th 

One or two casual remarks, coupled wt ү 
my own observations, convinced me he hat 
been gently bred, despite his Prairie 
English; but he denied it in toto when 


suggested it. “ Didn t know where he үз 
born. Never remembered his nte. : 
brought up somewhere in tario Эр ad 


farmer, had run away from school, 
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‘beaten a freight’ to the West, been dis- 
covered by the brakeman, and dumped off 
at a wayside water-tank. had ‘cowboyed’ 
in Montana, joined and then left the U.S. 
army, ditto the North-West Mounted Police, 
and generally bummed around since.” This 
was Bob's autobiography as told by him- 
self, and no amount of cross-examination 
ever made him contradict himself. 

The last, and one of the biggest jobs we 
had, was at Jack Rogers Farm; and Jack 
had imported Eastern civilisation in the 
shape of a piano. 

The first evening after supper, Bob rolled 
an empty whisky-keg up to the piano and 
started playing. 

Expecting the usual vamp, I was surprised 
to hear his brilliant performance. One bv 
one the boys left off whittling the table until 
it i no exaggeration to say they hung spell. 
bound on the music. 

‘* By desire," as the language of the con- 
cert-room goes. he sang The Spanish 
Cavalier," and then, at Mrs. Roger’s request, 
that old Western favourite, '* The Old Folks 
at Home.’ At its conclusion the room was 
empty. It was suddenly remembered the 
horses had not been bedded down, or some 
wood required splitting, or the water-tank 
filling. 

In & quarter of an hour's time all returned 
looking very sheepish. Your prairie ** tough ” 
does not own up to having much feeling, and 
squirms generally when touched on the raw. 

Later, Bob was discovered on the floor 
with a half-emptied mug of neat whisky in 
one hand and a plug of chewing in the other, 
and was promptly yanked off to a straw pile 
to sleep it off. Conversation languished, and 
we all turned in. 

Each evening that week we һай a ** Queen's 
Hall " concert, free, gratis, and for nothing ; 
but no more “ sentimental." 

For the rest, Bob was a true child of the 
prairie. The horse-dealer is not born who 
could sell him a twenty-year old dud, faked- 
up with chemicals and eggs to look like a 
four-year-old, and offered as rising nine. 
He knew what was “No. l hard" wheat 
better, perhaps, than the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co.'s most highly paid specialist, and 
his knowledge of whisky, alas ! was both pro. 
found and extensive ; yet in the hands of the 
sleek, well-groomed Eastern sharper he was 
ав putty, and here's where my yarn comes in. 

The last sheaf of grain had been threshed, 
our wages paid, and in reply to Bob's question 
ав to where I was going to dig next, I said, 
the lumber camp. 

He elected to come, and we put in a spell 
of two months, and now, having saved about 
150 dollars, Bob's energy for work eased 
off ; во much во, that the foreman put his 
wages in his hands, remarking that Bob was 
evidently sufferin' from a delusion.” 
* This yers a lumber camp, not a health 
resort for bummers You bet. Jabe 
Jennings goin to town fer groceries. Take 
my tip and git now, else you're likely to have 
to pack yer turkey afoot." 

* Waal,” said Bob “I dunno but what 
yer ve about struck it this journey. 

A sudden idea seized Bob. Gehimminy, 
if I don't go Fast. Might as well bust it 
there ав round town. What d'yer say, 
pardner ? Will you chip іп?” І had long 
hugged the wish to spend Christmas at home 
ш England, and decided then and there. 

Our, or I should say my, belongings were 
quickly put in Jabe's bobsleigh Bob's 
belongings were invariably on his back. 
Arrived in Winnipeg, we took our tickets— 
Bob to Toronto, I to Liverpool. 

He rigged himself out at the Hudson Bay 
Stores, and as we boarded the cars his 
Appearance once more confirmed my idea 
that he was only a Western tough by choice, 


эг perhaps necessity. 
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zone were the immortal overalls, hat, an: 
shirt, and even the chocolate rim. Though 
dressed in ** ready-mades,” he had somehow 
the unmistakable appearance of a gentleman. 

Nothing of particular note occurred be- 
tween Winnipeg and St. Paul, where we 
changed cars for Chicago, except for a slight 
argument at a wavside depot in Dakota. 

Bob had got out to replenish his flask of 
** pisen,” and was appealed to by a couple of 
grain-buyers to decide the grade ot some 
wheat they were shipping. Bob's decision 
and opinion of grain-huvers generally was 
evidently in disagreement with theirs, an: 
they suggested he probably knew the 
difference between a keg ої '* rot-gut " and 
a tub of margarine when he was sober, but 
at the present moment they were talking of 
wheat. 

] saw the two of them as we steamed away 
slowly rising with small dignity from the 
floor of the depot. I questioned Bob, but 
he “guessed they probably slipped up on 
some wheat." 

At St. Panl there came on board the cars 
the finest specimen of that Yankee pest —to 
wit, the travelling newsagent—I eversaw. He 
was fairly tall, well dressed, smoked the inevi- 
table cigar, could talk like a ward politician, 
and had an aggressive air of self-importance. 

It has always been a mystery to me how 
Americans, those lovers of luxurv and com. 
fort, can tolerate the persistency of these 
hawkers. The idea is splendid. Don't buy 
a selection of papers at the Depot (railway 
station). Buy them on the cars. But in 
addition to papers the newsagent fraternity 
have gradually added fruits, candies, cigars, 
view-books, novels, curios, photographs, and 
goodness knows what beside. 

First of all the agent makes the round of 
the cars with the latest edition of the dailies, 
then he invites your attention to“ Bannaners 
and oaranges," then he evidently thinks you 
require a smoke, or the fair sex want candies, 
or the greenhorns impossible curios from the 
Rocky Mountains, stones from Niagara 
Pool, wonderful Indian relics or fantastic 
moccasins, all thrust upon you with a quiet, 
tireless persistency that well-nigh drives 
you frantic. He is proof against denials, 
sarcasm, absorption in a book, or pretended 
slumber, and when you think you have got 
rid of hiin he promises to return with the very 
thing you want, and tersely remarks, It's 
по good saying No before you've seen it! 

Bob, the laconic, steadily chewing away 
at his piece of gum (it struck him as more 
respectable than tobacco), was deaf to all 
appeals. 

* You seem kind of bound to sell me 
something, stranger." 

** That's so, sonny.” 

* What's the wheeze ?”’ 

“ Waal, your the only passenger aboard 
the cars that ain't had something, and that’s 
a fact. It sort of touches my professional 
pride. I'm here to sell the stuff mv com- 
pany send me, and it’s got to go somehow, or 
else I have, you bet. The bosses that run 
this consarn don’t put me aboard the cars 
to admire the scenery. You can put your 
bottom dollar on that. It’s biz every time 
or your walking ticket’s put in your paw 
straight off the reel. Yes, sirree! There's 
no error about it. Sell's the word. If you 
can’t sell — go.“ 

“ Waal,” said Bob, “Гуе got all the 
chewin’ ГЇЇ want this side of Toronto. I 
ain't got no relatives that want curios, and 
don't know as they'd want em if I had. It 
don't interest me а red cent who's runnin’ 
fer President, so papers ain't no use. As for 
* bannancrs’ ш candies, I've never culti- 
vated the taste, and don't intend to begin. 
Scme folks know the straight tip when they 
get it. Judgin' by yer appearance I should 
say you was one of them. Savvy ?” 
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The newsagent left him, and planted a few 
more candies and cigars, took a look through 
what was left of his stock, selected a couple 
of books, and came back and sat on the seat 
in front of Bob. 

See here, sonny, I ain't goin’ to sell ver 
anything this time, I'm going to give you 
something." 

If Bob's features ever lost their impassi- 
bility, an intimate friend would have said 
he looked incredulous. 

The agent produced a fifty-doliar bill. 

“ See this bill ? 

Bob nodded acquiescence. 

* And these two books? 

e Yes" 

“JI put the bill inside one of the books, 
vou pay me thirty-five dollars, I shuftle 
them behind my back, and you take your 
pick. If you spot the joker, you get the book 
and fifty dollars. If you don't, vou only 
get а book. I had six goes yesterday, and 
lost four." 

It ain't a bad idea," said Bob. 

“ Dinner's ready in the dining- car!“ yelled 
the darkie. 

Better let it slide till after grub," 
drawled Bob. 

Dinner over, we returned to the smoking- 
car, and there was our persuasive friend. 
* Are you game ?" said the latter, produc- 
ing two books exactly alike, and placing a 
fifty-dollar bill in one. 

Don't mind a flutter,’ said Bob, and 
was getting out his bills when the train 
pulled up at a station, and the agent rushed 
off with a curt apology to get his supply of 
evening papers : of course, taking the booka 
with him. He was not long apparently in 
disposing of hissupply, and as he came back 
through the car he informed us it would not 
take him more than а few niinutes making 
up his stock. 

He was as good аз his word, and soon re- 
turned with the two novels. 

* Here's the bill, sonny! See?” 

Bob nodded, and passed over his thirty- 
five dollars 

The agent collected and carefully ex. 
amined them to see they were not payable 
on defunct banks, took up the books, shuffled 
them bebind his back, and held them out in 
one hand. 

I was sitting next to Bob, and had a good 
view, and it occurred to me that I could just 
faintly discern the merest edge of the bill 
showing beyond the cut edges of the book. 
After pondering for a little while, with his 
jaws steadily working, Bob selected the 
book in which I had thought Т could see 
the bill. 

The agent seemed disconcerted, and said, 
* Hold on a minute, sonny. Whati! you 
take for the book? Tl give you ten 
dollars." 

* No!" 

“ Fifteen ?” 

* No!" 

Waal, I guess you won't sell, so show 
the crowd what you've got." 

Bob opened the book, and what looked 
like the edge of the bill was 30 in reality, but 
il had been cut off and gummed to the edge 
or one of the pages, doubtless when the 
agent had сопе back to make up his stock. 

Bob was done—done brown. He, the 
Western “ tcugh,” who was upsides with 
the cutest horse-dealer, was hooked with a 
childish bait, like the veriest greenhorn, by 
an overdressed hawker of curios. 

The passengers who had gathered round 
out of curiosity, sniggered, and offered заг. 
castic consolation, coupled with advice for 
his future guidance. 

Bob looked dangerous. : 

Said the agent, ** I told you, sonny, I waa 
just bound to-sell you something, and I 
guess you ve bought it this trip, and no 
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error. There’s some folks pay fancy prices 
for books. Why not try them?“ 

Look in the othc> book, I suggested. 

The remark was uttered in a whisper, but 
the agent heard it, and jumped back, though 
not so quickly as to prevent him falling over 
Bob's foot, which he had immediately 

laced against the opposite seat. То hold 
im down and wrench the book out oí his 
hand was the work of a second. 

Look for the bill, pardner." 

There was no bill to be found. 

Evidently accustomed to these little 
pleasantries, Bob rolled him over face down- 
wards, and, sitting on his head, produced out 
of his hip pockets a roll of bills and a gun. 
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Count out my spondulicks." 

This was not a matter of time. 

Still keeping a firm hold on the agent, Bob 
set him on his feet, and, turning to the crowd, 
not one of whom interfere? /there i$ a nicety 
about these proceedings, said, If there's 
any other gossoon who's bin had same’s me, 
perhaps he'll help himself to the bills.“ No 
one moved. If any had been bitten, they 
were not going to own up. Every nation 
has its peculiarity. Addressing the agent, 
quoth Bob: “Гуе bin most kind of 
fools in my time, and the first to own it. 
You’ ve made me look the doggonest son 
of a sea cook as ever І see, and if ver'd 
played the game square, I'd say—shakc. 


It was all that! 


Seein' you've bucked against the см, 
Im going to spile yer game fer a month of 
Sundays.' 

The agent fought and struggled like a car- 
load of monkeys, but without avail. 

Swiftly and surely Bob bore him outside 
to the (оо of the car, and a final heave 
landed him in a convenient snowdrift beside 
the track. 

Bob remained moody and silent until we 
arrived at Chicago, where, leaning over the 
bar of Dan Connolly's, in State Street, he 
said: “I guess the West’s good enough for 
this chicken. When you come back in the 
spring you’!l find me at Dicky Desmond’s 
—if you care to. So long, pardner." 


[The Mayor of Sloppington graciously assisted tlie юса] cricket team in their match е. “The Winklebury Wasps” 
The local paper refers to his Worship's play аз “a very strikiug performance at e wicket.) 


1 the greatest irony cricket 
has in store for its votaries is for a 
man to be discarded by his own county on 
the very sufficient grounds that he cannot 
do himself justice in the matches in which 
he is tried, and for the same player to inigrate 
to another part of the kingdom and, forth- 
with qualifying for another county, achieve 

eat fame under its banner. Certain players, 
ike Mr. A. P. Lucas, who played for Surrey 
from 1875 to 1882, for the county of his birth 
(Middlesex) from 1883, and who has now 
represented Essex for several years, have, for 
various reasons, turned out for several 
counties, but in their cases the irony has been 
wanting, for they were ever successful and 
never di ed, 
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THE IRONY OF CRICKET. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


In 1884 Yorkshire enjoyed the experience 
of entertaining two first-class cricketers 
unawares, when J. T. Rawlin, who after- 
wards did so much to uphold Middlesex 
cricket, and G. R. Baker, who was to render 
such doughty service to Lancashire cricket 
that he eventually received a benefit at Old 
Trafford worth over 1,500/., were playing for 
them occasionally. The Middlesex player 
was included in the Yorkshire team on seven 
occasions, and in ten innings he secured 84 
runs, and in ninety-one overs ten wickets, but 
the future Lancastrian’s performances were 
decidedly disappointing, for in eleven innings 
he only amassed an aggregate of 42 runs; 
six years later he scored his first innings of 
50 in first class cricket against Yorkshire. 


Oddly enough, Rawlin’s best performance 
in the year of his début was at the expense 
of his future county, against whom he | 
four wickets for 35 runs. As a general rule 
Lancashire has gained considerably gre 
than she has lost бу the quite excusable wi 
of prescience of county authorities, but t) 
same season that saw Baker and Revie d 
the Yorkshire eleven saw Mr. C. E. de 
Trafford, the present captain of Leicester 
shire and the famous hitter, playing for ra 
cashire against a Derbyshire team t si 
included a player, F. H. Sugg, who was fro 
1887 onwards to render magnificent service 
on behalf of the Red Rose. e 

Mr. de Trafford had the misfortune to 


Out before he ime to вбоге in his only 
` Digitized by SOME 
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inst the Б, innings, And also to drop a couple of catches but immediately he joined the Middlesex — its defeat on one 
be ger a in this his Initial and final appearance for the ranks, in 1895, he 


occasion and nearly bring 
County Palatine, and the far-reaching result 


er at once stepped into the it about on the other. 

* ty! t oreiront of amateur players, In 1891 C. B. Fry’s batting average of 49 
076 и of this ill-luck was his loss to Lancashire Another player who failed to secure re- for Repton was sufficient to secure him a 
ut avail and Leicestershire'3 eventual gain. 


As i cognition in 1890 was the now famous place in the Surrey eleven in its match at 
LE im į 2 ; » 5 : ч 2 Д à А 

ore "^ The season ot 1885 apparently saw no Lancastrian, Cuttell, who was tried in two the Oval against Warwick, but his scores of 
ine promising young cricketer go begging; but, ^ matches tor Yorkshire, against Warwick. 3 and not out 0, were not considered to 


TOUSS at the close of the following year, of a certain shire and Еззех respectively—two counties be sufficiently promising to warrant the 
world-famous cricketer, who was then being — that were not then first class, In his four committee persisting with the young 
1 sient mi tried for Notts, an eminent critic wrote: innings the future Lancastrian amassed player, who did not take any further part 
waning wt!" Lockwood, the colt fast bowler, is at preset 12 runs, and his nineteen overs yielded in county cricket until he appeared for his 
“ate W too much inclined to piteh short, but may be — 42 runs for three wickets; six years later present county. 
100 com! heard of again " ; he has been, but unfortu- — Cuttell made his first and only appearance Warwickshire has not on its conscience 
me baci в; nately not in connection (except in the that year for Lancashire against his native many young players who have been lost 
"ху Оа capacity of Opponent) with his native county, county, and although he did not do much in to the county, but in 1894 it enjoyed the 
vüm. Lockwood's first appearance for Notts was that particular match, by an irony of cricket services on one occasion of one young player 
against Gloucester at Moreton.in-the-Marsh, in the two matches against the White Rose whom it would undoubtedly like to have 
in June 1886—a match rendered noteworthy the following vear he captured fourteen ^ back in its ranks to-day. On the card of the 
by Shrewsburv, who, going in first, carried his wickets and scored 53 runs in two inninz3— match Warwickshire v. Cheshire at Birming- 
bat for an innings of 227, Although the colt a pertormance that went far to bring about ham, in August 1894, appears the name of 
failed to distinguish himself in his 
initial fixture, when WalterWright, 
who afterwards played for Kent, ES 2 ИНИНИ 
had a difference of Opinion with 
the committee and retired from 
e eleven for the season, Lock. 
wood filled his place in the match 
against the Australians, and se- 
cured his first four wickets in first. 
class cricket at their expense. 
Apart from this match Lockwood 
only secured 27 runs in four 
innings and one wicket for 114 
runs; it is not therefore surprising 
to find that he was not included in 
any of the county matches of 1887. 
Such is the irony of cricket, how. 
ever, that in 1889 he shared with 
Abel a collection on the ground 
amounting to forty-two guineas—a 
tribute on the part of the Oval. 
ites to his magnificent innings 
of 83 that went so far towards 
inging about the defeat of his 
native county. 
Whilst Lock wood toiled to secure 
a place in the Nottingham eleven, 
à young pe named Albert Ward 
was vainly endeavouring to do him- 
self justice in the Yorkshire team. 
made his début for the 
county of Broadacres at Bradford 
against Middlesex; but, although 
Played very well for his 22 
never got really going, 
with the result that his seven 
innings for the county realised only 
l runs altogether, and he disap- 
m county cricket until, 
after appearing for the colts of the 
North at Lord's in 1889, he showed 
such wonderful form for Lanca- . 
Shire that before the season closed 
Was chosen to represent the 
layers against the Gentlemen. 

890 it was the turn of Surrey 
to entertain in their team two 
famous and future Middlesex 

yers without properly a prec:- 
ating their Ra [n be these 
Players, Mr. R. N. Douglas, with. 

115 ку Innings of 72 against Sussex, 
e early indicated that there were 
m him the makings of a fine 
,," Cricketer; but Mr. C. M. Wells, who | 
y,» Yas Paying on the strength of his | 
| 


"m splendi performances at Dulwich 
"E batting average was more 
* three times as large as that 
el any other member of the eleven, 
FP aud he took more wickets with his 
a bowl than all the other bowlers 
s Of the team put together), failed to 
y do himself justice either then or on : i а) 
' 4 next trial two years later; in- — УЙУ: — риезат гарат йа. 
жб С, a8 long аз ы played for his How they played Cricket ‘ when phe th rape OQ IE کر‎ E 
„и Dave County the old Dulwich boy (Drawn for the “Boy's Own Paper" by FRRRERE, 501 
"L did nothing out of the ordinary, 
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Mr. S. F. Barnes who is, of course, the 
bowler who immediately sprang into fame 
in the early test matches played by Mr. 
Maclaren's men in Australia. — His score 
of 11 (he took no wickets) did not secure 
Barnes another tria! until the following year, 
when he made his début in strictly first- 
class cricket for Warwick against Derbyshire, 
scoring two not-out innings of 9 and 11 
respectively, and capturing one wicket for 
50 runs. Immediately after this match he 
made his Metropolitan début at the Oval 
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against Surrey, scored 0 and 5, and took 
two wickets (those of Maurice Read and 
Brockwell) for 95 runs. This was his last 
appearance for the Midlanders. 

The cases of L. C. Braund (Somerset), who 
plaved ten innings for Surrey with an average 
of 6 in 1896, and who assisted her in 1897 
and 1898 on a few occasions, and S. Webb 
(Lancashire), who was tried for Middlesex 
in 1897 and 1898, and who achieved so little 
success for the Metropolitan team and so 
great a success for the Red Rose, furnish two 


other instances of cricketers who have 
developed into Pophets out of their own 
counties; and to these might be added the 
names of Captain А. P. Douglas, who, in 1887, 
scored 51 not out for Surrey v. Gloucester 
and now plays for Middlesex ; Charlesworth, 
the Yorkshireman, who has done so much 
good work for Warwick; and Pearson, the 
Surrey-born professional and all-round 
cricketer, for the securing of whom Worcester 
had so many good reasons for congratulating 
herself in 1901. 
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KINGS IN THE CRICKET FIELD. 


IR ALBERT ROLLIT remarked at a festive 
gathering in honour of the Yorkshire 
Eleven a year last autumn, that the ward- 
robe accounts of King Edward I. for the 
year 1300 included certain apparel for 
cricketing purposes (“ad creag et alios 
ludos’’), but it is doubtful whether any 
great interest was taken in the game by 
Royalty before Frederick Lewis, Prince of 
Wales, the eldest son of George II., became 
an enthusiastic votary of the sport. 

As a matter of fact, considering the com- 
paratively few accidents that occur in the 
course of the game, Royalty has been especi- 
ally unfortunate in receiving more than its 
fair share, which may, in days of yore, 
have prejudiced them against the game. 
In addition to the said Frederick Lewis, 
whose death was occasioned by an internal 
abscess formed through a blow received in 
the side from a cricket ball while playing on 
the lawn of Cliefden House, the late ex-King 
of Hanover indirectly became blind owing 
to cricket. The unfortunate monarch, as a 
matter of fact, was cheering an Eton boy 
who was running up а long score in a match 
at Windsor, when a gold acorn attached to 
his purse, which he was carrying in his hands, 
struck him in the eye, total blindness ensuing. 
It was in the course of a match, by the way, 
between teams representing London and 
Surrey, chosen by the said Prince of Wales, 
and Kent, chosen by Lord Sackville, son of 
the Duke of Dorset, that a poor woman had 
her leg broken on June 16, 1737, owing to the 
pressure of the crowd at Kennington Common, 
whereupon his Royal Highness ** was pleased 
to order her ten guineas.” 

When the Toronto Lacrosse team was 
being entertained at the Hotel Cecil, rather 
стег a year ago, after a match at Lord's," 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll, the chairman, 
remarked that, prior to that day, never 
since the ground had been known by its 
present name had a King honoured it with 
his presence, although, of course, his present 
Majesty had been there before when he was 
Prince of Wales" This statement, it 18 
believed, was not absolutely accurate, for in 
the late seventies or earlv eighties King 
Kalakana of the Sandwich Islands was taken 
to Lord's on the occasion of an Eton e. 
Harrow match—a precedent followed the 
year before last when Lewanika, the King 
of Barotseland, attended by his suite and 
Colonel Harding, was present at the 'Varsity 
match. The statement, however, was abso- 
lutely correct so far as any European monarch 
was concerned. | 

Although so far this scason the King has 
not been present at any first-class cricket 
match, the interest he has always taken in 
the game since his Oxíord and Cambridge 
days, when he took an active part in the 
cricket field, is manifest from the fact that 
when a cricket club was formed among the 
servants of Buckingham Palace recently, 
his Majesty not only sanctioned the forina- 
tcn of the club, but supplied it with 
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practically all its outfit. Early last June, 
moreover, when elevens representing the 
Royal Household, that included a W. Grace 
and a Gower (not. however, the Doctor " 
or the famous Surrey amateur), and the 
Prince of Wales's Household, for whom 
Мг. H. P. Hansell, Prince Edward's tutor, 
playel, together engaged in & friendly game 
at Frogmore, the King and Prince were 
keenly interested in the result of the fixture, 
and, in company with Princess Mary of 
Wales, watched the play for some time from 
the Royal Golf Course. It should be men. 
tioned that victory by 102 runs to 30 runs 
rested wit the King's champions. 

In addition to looking after the cricket wel- 
fare of his Metropolitan household, some few 
years ago his Majesty had his Sandringham 
ground relaid under the watchful eye of the 
well-known Derbyshire prefessional. Chatter- 
ton. It was on this ground, on July 17, 18, 
1866, that his Majesty, playing for I Zingari, 
took part in public in his last cricket match. 
In his first essay at the wickets the King, 
as will be seen from the following scores, 
was unfortunately dismissed without scoring, 
the ball that took his wicket being a veritable 
daisy-cutter. 


FIRST MATCH. 


Gentlemen of Norfolk, First Innings, 119. 
Sceond Innings, 60, 


I ZINGARI. А 


H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, b. Wright . З А 0 
Hon. T. de Grey, run out. А 1 А . А 
Hon. Е Stanhope, st. Rev. Е. Dowell b. Buxten . 0 
C. F. Buller, Esq., c. Vyse b. Wright x 

W. Н. Dyke, Esq.. с. Lubbock b. Dowell . 
К. А. Fitzgera'd, Esq., с. Bagge b. Juhinson . 
Capt. Arkwright, c. Johnson b. Wright. х Я 4 
Col. Marshall, c. Bague b. Johnson. 

Lord Skelmersdale, not out 
Lord Suftield, v. Johnson 


е . . * 5 

Rev. Hope Grant, st. Dowell b, Wright . » 28 
Lord Royston, absent * ; ; В А 0 
Byes 4, l. b. 1, w. 7, 0.0.4 16 


Total • . 217 
I Zingari won by an innings and 38 runs 
SECOND MATCH. 
XXII. of the Royal Housel.old, 88. 
I ZINGARI. 


Viscount Royston, с. Gogg: b. Hook ۰. 11 
Hon. T. de Grey. c. and b. Cole (5 
Lord Skelmersdale, b. Cole. " А 4 
H.R.H. the Priuce of Wales, b. Cole А 3 
Col. Marshall, c. F. Knollys b. Ireland. . 22 
W. H. Dyke, Esq, b. Hook : 0 
Capt. Arkwright, b. Ireland è А . ‘ 4 
Hon. E. Stanhope, b. Ireland. E " i 1 
C. Buller, Esq., e. Substitute b. Ireland. we “22 
R. A. Fitzgerald, Esq, run out . . 37 
Rev. Hope Grant, not out А " А 11 

Byes 4 

Total і . 184 


I Zingari won by 9 runs. 


* The above scores, taken from a local contemporary 
report of the match, and the only one known to the 
writer, Obviously total 277 runs, but it is probable 
that an error was perpetrated in the individual scores 
of the players, but certainly not in Fitzgerald's, and 
not in the total. ina much as it is known that the 
wickets fell as follows: ore for J. two for 4, three for 
39. four for 42. five for 73, six for 93. «even for 182, 
eight fur 197, wine for 214, ard ten for 217, 


The Prince of Wales who, at the beginning 
of the season before last, became a member of 
the Norfolk County Cricket Club, and who is 
also the Surrey County Cricket Club’s land. 
lord, still takes an active part in a friendly 
game, and when not playing himself follows 
the efforts of others with great enjoyment, 
as was manifest early in June 1903, when he 
was an interested spectator at Epsom of the 
match between the College and a team of 
Surrey colts. 

His Royal Highness's consideration for 
fellow-crieketers can be gathered from the 
fact that when, in 1900, the then Duke and 
Duchess of York made a cricket-ground at 
Mar Lodge, and afterwards discovered that 
the private golf-course that went over it 
considerably interfered with the game, he 
promptly gave orders for a new cricket- 
ground to be laid out. 

The most efficient votary of the game, 
of Royal blood, was, however, the late Prince 
Christian Victor, who was Captain of the 
Wellington College eleven in 1885, and of 
whom it was written that year: “ Has fully 
justified his reputation of last season, has 8 
capital defence (his average was 32); his 
cutting has been as brilliant as last year, 
and his hitting and play on the leg side very 
much stronger; in the field has taken 
wickets, and has been most successful, at 
times quite first class, taking on an average 
three wickets а match." It is, moreover, an 
undoubted fact that had not Oxford possessed 


a wicket-keeper very much above the | 


average in Mr. H. (“ Punch”) Philipson, 
the Prince, who was up at Magdalen, would 
have been played for the ’Varsity. 
InContinental Courts cricket has no Royal 
devotee; nevertheless the game is far from 
being unknown to foreign potentates, who all, 
including the Sultan, appreciate the fact that 
the Briton is devoted to the sport. 
Apart from the fact that a young Turkish 
officer was arrested on suspicion that he was 
engaged in some treasonable project because 
he showed considerable interest in thegame 
cricket in Turkey recently appeared to be 
making distinct strides; but it was not until 
the Sultan, in a gracious mood, gave orders 
that the English might always play ball 
in the grounds which are Government 
property, that the sport could be indulged 
in without official interference. About ? 
year ago, unfortunately, а certain pasta 
connected with the secret service noted à 
large crowd watching the game being play 
on the Okmeidan, and the Royal permission 
was rescinded by Imperial irad(. | 
When the King of Portugal was at Funcha 
(Madeira) a year ast June, in the course 9 
a Royal picnic given at Mr. Blandy's county 
seat he indulged, in his shirt-sleeves, in ê 
vigorous game of lawn-tennis, at which gport 
he showed distinctly good form; but i 
English-sport-loving monarch has, it í 
believed, still to take part in а game б 
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cricket, though it is understood that he ded | 
a decided interest in the fortunes of Oper 
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when that city piz, 2d the team of English 
cricketers who, including Mr. P. F. Warner 
of Middlesex, visited Portugal about six 


years ago. 

When about two years ago the champions 
of the arban council and school board of 
Kettering played a friendly game of golf to 
decide a point at which they were at differ- 
ence, it was thought that the councillors had 
hit upon a very novel and happy method of 
arriving at a satisfactory settlement, but as 
a matter of fact they only adapted to the 
game of golf a suggestion made the previous 
year by the Emperor of Germany in respect 
to cricket. The occasion on which the 
suggestion was made was that upon which 
the Kaiser received a deputation of the 
Dover Harbour Board. Having remarked 
à propos of the large plans the deputation 
desired to show him, Well, I have got a 
large billiard-table; we can havea big board 
put over the top of it and then we can lay 
the plans on it. That will do, will it not?“ 
he further and humorously suggested, 
when it was urged that as the result of the 
railway companies’ interests being affected 
they would oppose the scheme, Why don’t 
you fight them? You must fight them 
somehow! Fight them at cricket, or any 
way you like, a3 long as you fight them. Go 
at them!” 


— ھەم 


A CARPET KNIGHT. 
By THomas Hay, М.А. 


I THOUGHT I saw the traces of 
The labyrinthodon ; 

I measured them with care because 
The company had goue. 


My wife came in. They cauglit her eye. 
She choked and took a seat. 


* Oh, bother that old dolt," she said, 
“He never wipes his feet." 


— 0 — 


- CHESS, 


Problem No. 632. 
By M. HorrEIN. 


N b e d e E Е 
WHITE. | 10+12= 


White to play and mate їп three (3) moves. 


pieces. 


The first move is particularly difficult 
and effective. 


The following game, lately played in 
France between F. J. Marshall, an Ameri- 
сап, and С. Marco, an Austrian, is a very 
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instructive one, for it shows several daring 
attacks and clever defences. 


MARSHALL. Marco. 
White. Black. 
1. P—K 4 1. PK 4 
2. K Kt—B3 2. Q Kt—B 3 
3. P—Q4 3 PxP 
4. B—Q B 4 4. B—B 4 
5. P—B 3 5. P—Q 6 
6. Castles. 6. P—Q 3 
2 QxP 7. K Kt—K 2 
8. P—Q Kt 4 8. B—Kt 3 
9. P—Q R4 9. P—QR3 
10. R—K 1 10. Kt—Kt 3 
11. R—R2 ll. K Kt—K 4 
12° Ktx Kt 12. Ktx Kt 
13. Q—Kt 3 (a) 13. Ktx B 
14. Qx Kt P 14. К—В1 
15. P—K5 15. KtxP 
16. K—R 1 16. B—K 3 
17. Q R—K 2 17. Q—K 2 
18. P—K B4 18. Kt—Q 6 
19. P—B 5 19. Kt—K 4 (b) 
90. Px B » OO PP 
21. B—RG 21. QxQ 
22. Bx Q 22. R—B 4 
23. Bx Kt 23. Rx B 
24. Rx R 24. Px R 
25. P Kt 3 25. R—Q I 
26. K—Kt 2 26. R—Q 6 
273. Rx P 27. K—B2 
28. R—K 2 28. B—K 6 
29. R—Q B2 20. B—R 3 
30. R—B 2 ch 30. K—K 2 
31. R—B3 31. R—Q8 
32. R—B 1 32. R—Q 6 
33. R—B 3 33. R—Q 8 
34. Kt—R 3 34. R—Q B8 
35. P—B 4 35. R—Q R8 
36. P—B 5 36. B—B 8 
37. Kt—B 4 37. RxP 
38. Kt—K 5 38. B—Kt 7 
39. Kt—Q 3 39. B—B 6 
40. R—B 4 40. P—QR4 
41. R—R 4 (¢) 4]. РхР 
42. RxP ch. 42. K—Q 1 
43. Kt—B 4 43. P—Kt 6 
44. Ktx P ch. 44. K—B 1 
45. P—B 6 45. B—K 4 (d) 
46. Px P ch. 46. K—Kt 1 
47. Kt—B 5 47. R—R 7 ch. 
48. K—R 3 48. P—Kt 7 
49. R—K 7 49. K—R 2 
50. R—K 8 50. P—B 3 
51. R—R 8 ch. 51. K—Kt 3 
52. RxR 52. P—Kt 8 Q 
53. P—Kt8 Och. 53. BxQ 
54. R—Kt 2 ch. 54. QxR 
55. Kt—R 4 ch. 55. K—Kt 4 
56. Ktx Q 56. P—B4 - 
57. K—Kt 2 57. Р—В 5 
58. K—B 3 58. P—B 6 
59. Kt—Q 3 59. K—B 5 
60. Kt—K 1 60. K—Q 5 
61. P—R 4 (e) 
NOTES. 


(a) Too venturesome to give up the B. 

(b) The Kt had two other good moves, to 
B 7 ch. and taking the R. The plays might 
have been 19, Kt—B 7 ch. 20, Rx Kt (if 
K—Kt 1, then Kt—K 5 ch., 21, K—B 1, 
Bx P), BX R. 21, R—K 2, B—R 5. 22, 
PxB, PxP, ete. If 19, KtxR. 20, 
B—Kt 5, 0—0 2. 21, Rx Kt, B—B 7. 
22. R—K 2 (if to K B 1, then P—K B 3), 
QxP. 23, Rx B ch., K—Q 2, and Black 
(threatening mate) ought to win. 

(c) РхР would have produced an ex- 
change of Rs. 

(d) P to B 6 wasclever, but Black should 
have taken it, and then: 46, RxP ch., 
K—Kt 1. 47, R—Kt 7 ch, K * R. 48, 
Kt—B 5 ch., K—R 2. 49, Kt x R, B—Q 5. 
50, K—B3, K—R 3. 51, K—K 4, P— B 4. 
52, K—Q 5, K—Kt 4, and Black would have 
won; also if 47, Rx P. 

(e) And white won. 
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TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. Н. T.—The collection by R. Kuiper, London, 1846» 
must be included among the 76 authore. Chrono- 
logically, it is No. 15. That by A. C. Vazquez is No. 68 
in our list, but there seem to be two issues, for we 
have the year 1890 and you give 1876. We will 
again refer to the miscellaneous collections. Look 
again at Kuskop's(No. 623) about 1, Q—B 6, K—K 6, 
and you will admire the correctness of it. G. E. 
Carpenter's proves that two composers can produce 
similar ideas, thus: K at K 65: QatQB2; Кіз 
ава Q B6, KatQ2; Pat QB 2. Three 
moves. 

І. C. u. — Both problems require improvements. 

E. B. H.— The second of your three problems may 
appear. 

Capt. C.—Thanks for the news. 

О. &.—Nach vielen Jahren wieder ene Aufgabe ist 
angenehm. 


———o^t85,05—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH A 
PAIR OF COMPASSES. 


G. READ writes to us from Richmond, Surrey: 
* Recalling the interesting article you gave some time 
ago on ‘What may be done with a Pair of Compasses,’ 
I send you the result of a wet Saturday afternoon " : 
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4 н 
EDLC (Wilnbargh).— We are publishers only, and not 
Roni hand. booksellers, and 80 do not purchase back 
volumes. The way to get into touch witb a possible 
buyer 1з to advertise on the wrapper of our monthly 
part (at a cost of 6d.), or the cover of weekly number 
' à cost of d.). Delighted to hear from you as one 

. rarliest rewlers, 
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A. Binr.—Messers, F. Н. Ayres & Co., 111 Aldersgate 
Street, E.C., will supply you with a push-ball and all 
the accessories, if you apply to them. 


© 


Л 


. H.—Doctor of Med:.ine is a university degree, 
just as Doctor of Music, Doctor of Science, Doctor of 
Literature, Doctor of Plillesophy, ete., the bearers of 
Which are all addressed as doctors. But the word 
“doctor " is also used as indicating a qualified medical 
practitioner, so that an M.D, is a doctor in two 
senses. The Licentiates of the Society of Apothe- 
caries are, by an old legal decision, entitled to call 
themselves doctors, as are also the Licentiates of the 
Trish Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians; but there 
is no decision of a simi'ar nature with regard to the 
L'centiates of the College of Surgeons of England, or 
tliose of the College of Physiciaus of London, whoare 
generally addressed as doctors, and whose qualifica- 
tions represent as high, if not a higher, grade 
of training and examination, and iu fact higher 
than many of the university doctorates. A doctor 
practising as an operating surgeon generally prefers 
to be called “ Mr," even though, in some cases, he 
may bean М.р, А * physician” is not necessarily 
an M.D., but he ought to hold the qualification of the 
College of Physicians—that is, he can be L.R C.P., 
M. RC. P., or F.R.C.P., though he may combine with 
it, as he frequently does, the qualification of the 
College of Surgeons, M.R.C.S. or F.R.C.S, 


ToRPEDO.— The machinery of the Whitehead torpedo 
is kept secret. It is said to vary in detail in the 
different navies. 


THE SwIMMER.—It is merely a question of confidence, 
You have only got to tumble in from close to the 
water to begin with, and gradually increase the 
distance. What so many do cannot be difficult, 


WAIMAKARIRI (Papanni, New Zealand).—1. Turn to 
your own Bible. We have no knowledge whatever of 
the unseen world beyond what is toll us there, 2 
and 3. Cannot say. 4, Mere conject uv. 


C. M.—1. Weekly readers can obtain all our coloured 
plates for the current year, at а cost of ls. 6d., in a 
packet, at the completion of the volume. 2. Mere 
casual readers at à public library or iustitute are not 
eligible for our various competitions, which are all 
open, however, to anyone taking in the “B.O.P,” 
personally and regularly. 


QUICKSILVER (Brighton).— Mr. G. Manville Fenn is not 
only not dead, but is very much alive. He has just 
completed a splendid new serial story for our pages, 


DOVES AND PIGEONS (R. F.).—No ; they wouhin't agree. 


GROWING TALL (W. B.).— Read back. 
study our monthly “ Doings" ? 


CHRONIC COLD, ETC. (Catarrh).—1. Lave the brow and 
face several times à day with cold water, Take virol 
äs a tonic, Don't try the stage so long as you can 
get а job at breaking stones, The idea that уоп 
would be a success is a proof you know nothing 
aLout it, 


STAMMERING (A. C. W.).—Too long to answer here, Go 
to your father's doctor, 


HAIR-DESTROYER (Rob.).—None mfe, 
preseriptons. They are dangerous. 


INDIGESTION (C. О. X.).—There is по cure without first 
regulating life and diet. There is hope for you in 
re, “lar exercise, in fresh air, and the morning tub. 


Have the chest examined, anyhow. A boy who has 
indigestion cannot be well, 


ROUND SHOULDERS (Distressed)—Unless gymnastics 
set you up—walking straight and sitting straight— 
nothing else will, 

NUMBED Finds (L. В.). Common to anyone Ih co 
weather. Take phosferine to strengthen уоп. 

Doa Query (E. L. B.).—Could not snggest any cure 
now. Bnut why not give more exercise? A little 
mild correction would do good, but she must know 


why you administer it, else she will think you а 
tyrant master. 


Why don't you 


We never give 


J. G. (King's Cross),—The indexes you ask for have 
been out of print with us for years, You might 


perhaps obtaiu them through ап advertisement ou 
the cover. 


INQUIRER (Texas).—A year's subscription in American 


money would cost you (including the extra part) 
2 dol'ars 12 cents, 


S. W. G.—Put some blotting-paper over the grease- 
spot, and then go over it with a hot iron. This will 
take ut some of the grease; but it would be better 
to get another copy while you can, as the plate із 
nearly out of print. 


INTEKPRETER.—The correspondence college you men- 
tion is of good repute, and if you Were to write there 
at once you would get the information required and 
be put on the right track, 


E. EsCHIMANN.—1. We cannot recommend particular 
schools. You could get the information through the 
French Consul in London. 2. Not at present. 
3. The Christmas Number is not included in the 
annual subscription, but must be specially ordered, 
4. You will see in time, 5. It would only produce а 
crop of chestnuts, 6. It would cost you more, and, 
you would lose tlie coloured plates. 


T. J. TOMLINSON, Н. HARRIS, and others. —Get “The 
Sea.“ post free ls. 2hd., published by Spottiswocde & 
Co., 54 Gracechurch Street, Е.С, 


F. D. PikRcE.—1. Send a Post-Office Order instead of 
stamps; you can get one for any amount. 2, The 
part із in print, aud can still be had if they like to 
Order it. If not, we will send it direct, if you will 
include cost of postage, 


A. L. C. (N. Z.). - Lou want at least £200 а year, Better 


write for full particulars to Secretary of State for 
India, Whitehall, Westminster. 


AJAX.—A student interpreter has a prospect of pro- 
motion to a consulship. It would be well to get full 
particulars of both services from headquarters. The 
result depends entirely on yourself, and we haye no 
means of judging. 


NOTICE TO CoNTRIBUTORS.—AU mamuseripts intended 
for the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written t , 
and ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THEM 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributiona 
are submitted in too great numbers to * 5 Edilor 
unless stamps are sent lo cover postage, and t 
can not correspond regarding them, e hold himself in 
any way responsible for length of detention OF acci- 
dental loss, though every care із taken. The number 
of MSS. sent to the Office is 40 griat that a t E. 
piri must necessarily elapse before their turn for c 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication | 
of the eI part containing them. ee con- 
veys (he copyright of manuscripts to the ایب‎ 
Tract Society, with liberty for them; at (heir discre- | 
tion, to publish such works separately. Republication ' 
by authors оп their own account must always be 
subj ct of special arrangement before submitting 
ASS. ; and whenever any al value is put 
а MS. by the author this fact must be clearly 


when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be 
п Sc * = 
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To CoRRESPONDENTS. — Replies. to nd 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be 


tion the sending of stamped and addressed "| 
AU witheanding, — NUS 


Replies on all questions of any general iuterest are given 
in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 
before several uceks after receipt of letter. " 

Letters must be addressed (о the Editor, B. O. P., at 
the new address 4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters 
sent lo private addresses of members qf (he. staf are 
not answered. сс OV N.N 7X7 4 1 
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A SEA FEUD: A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


Gut lost no time in starting on his 
return to Cadiz —or Lisbon, whichever 
might be Jervis's headquarters — and, as the 
Hirondelle drove eastward before a rising 
gale, Gaunt looked, half in gladness and half 
in doubt, on the crowded events of the last 
few weeks. He had rescued Irene anu ner 
father from the evil clutches of Captain 
Giron, and this was an incident of golden 
end unforgettable quality. He had captured 
La Mulette, too, and so stopped ber maraud- 
ing cruise in West Indian waters almost 
before it had begun; and this must stand to 
his credit. But Captain Giron himself had 
escaped, taking the much-desired despatches 
with him. Would his admiral treat the 
result of his expedition as a success or a 
failure? Gaunt was still in doubt on this 
subject after he had reached the blockading 
fleet off Cadiz and reported himself to Sir 
John Jervis ! 

The admiral threw Gaunt’s written report 
on the table, and asked for his story in a few 
words. He listened to Gaunt's ‘narrative, 
looking at him with steady eyes and in 
meilitative silence. 

It was a pretty bit of work, cutting out 
La Мисте, he said half. grudgingly, 
“though vou took two bites to a cherry. 
But," he added, with a frown, “ vou got the 
trap and let the rat escape! А scamp like 
that Frenchman will soon be afloat again, 
and will make himself a terror in West 
Indian waters. The work will all have to 
be done over again," he added discon- 
tentedly. 

Jervis was a hard master to serve, and 
Gaunt left the old admiral's cabin feeling 
that he һай been rebuked rather than 
praised. 

A stretch of uneventful service followed ; 
but great events were stirring, and suddenly 
the Hirondelle was caught in their fierce 
eddy. 

Nelson is off to the Mediterranean to 
look in at Toulon," said Gaunt to Fraser, as 
he sprang on the deck of the H irondelle one 
day early in the following May, and we 
are off with him." 

That's good news," replied Fraser, with 
a delighted smile. It will be better than 
hanging here off Cadiz and running endless 
errands to Lisbon and Gibraltar." 

** Yes : a thousand times over! Our work 
of late has been as tame as fishing for 
flounders. Other fellows have had the fun 
and we've had the hard work; but this is a 
change. We sail on the Ist. Nelson flies 
his flag in the Vanguard, and takes the 
Orion and the Alerander and some frigates. 
There is something big on foot in the French 
ports, and they are to find out what it is, 
and the little Hirondelle will help in that 
business.“ 

The news was eagerly discussed in every 
watch, and was welcomed with rejoicing ex- 
pletives. Nelson had not yet the terrible 
fame that the Nile was to give him. The 
failure at Teneriffe lay heavy on him; but 
even that heroic “° failure" helped to stamp 
hi: image on the imagination of all sailors. 
Already, to go with him on any errand was 
accepted as an excursion into splendid 
realms of daring and adventure. And, some- 
how, there was in men’s minds everywhere, 
at that moment, the sense of a gathering 
tempest. The whisper of some mighty ex- 
pedition, preparing under the cloak of dark- 
nes3 for an unknown adventure, was in the 
uir. А great fleet was being organised, 
designed to sally out at some unexpected 
moment and overwhelm some doomed land ; 
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CHAPTER XXI.—WITH NELSON. 


but which, no man could guess. It might 
be Ireland, or Portugal, or Sardinia, or 
Egypt ! 

The Mediterranean was empty of British 
sails. For months no British keel had 
stirred is waters. But from every port in 
the south of France came the sound of 
mighty preparations. Toulon and Genoa, 
Civita Vecchia, and the harbours of Corsica 
bristled with masts and rang with the 
tumult of hammers. A fleet of unknown 
scale and of unguessed destination was 
plainly assembling; and Nelson, with his 
tiny squadron—a few quick ships of formid- 
able fighting quality—was despatched to 
discover the secret that was disquieting half 
Europe. 

By the 18th the squadron was off Toulon ; 
and from the tops of the British ships many 
shrewd eves searched the Toulon roads. A 
hundred masts could be seen over the low 
coastline. There was plainly some great 
force mustered there; but what was its 
nature, or its goal, could not be guessed. 
The heavy guns that flashed from a score 
of batteries forbade the too near approach 
of the British squadron. 

On the 19th Gaunt was summoned to the 
Vanguard, and found himself in the rear- 
adiniral’s cabin. He looked with keen 
curiosity at the great sailor. Nelson had 
guests that night, and was dressed with 
more than ordinary formality for dinner. 
The insignia of the Order of the Bath was on 
his breast, the gold medal for St. Vincent 
hung from his neck, and beneath its glittering 
disc was looped up the empty coat-sleeve-- 
the grim mark Teneriffe had left upon him. 
Nelson’s attenuated figure, the close-shaven 
and almost boyish face, the carelessly 
brushed hair, the petulant lips, gave at first 
the impression of insignificance, or even of 
weakness. But that impression vanished 
almost with Nelson’s first word. The eager 
spirit lit up the expressive features. The 
frank, quick, challenging eyes, the air of 
swift intelligence, the flash of daring and of 
command as he spoke, stamped him aa a 
leader of men. 

As Gaunt stood waiting, he saw that 
Nelson's brow was moody; he scarcely 
glanced at him. 

* Well, Commander Gaunt,” he said 
abruptly, ‘° I was to send you to the admiral 
with news, and there is no news to send. 


The Frenchmen lie close, as close as fright- 


ened rats in their holes. Nothing comes 
out; and, what with batteries on the cliffs 
and row-boats across the harbour’s mouth, 
we can't get in. There's something behind 
that impenetrable screen, something beneath 
that forest of masts ; but what there is," he 
added, with an irritable twitch of his arm, 
there's no guessing." 

Perhaps I could get news, sir," said 
Gaunt quietly. 

Nelson stopped in his walk and glanced at 
Gaunt with a flash of his quick eye. 

‘ Yes, sir. I know Toulon. I think I 
could get ashore safely ; and I talk French 
well enough to deceive a gendarme. I have 
friends, too, there." 

“ Friends 1’ asked Nelson, with a frown. 

** Yes, а Royalist family that helped me 
to escape, and from whom I think 1 could 
get any information there is afloat." 

Nelson listened, with his eyes fixed on 
Gaunt's face. 

‘° Yes,” he said; I have heard you were a 
prisoner there, and made a plucky escape ; 
and you must have some knowledge of the 
place. How would you get ashore ? Where 


would 
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you land?" 

Where's the chart?“ 
Nelson sat down at the table, pulled, with 
his left hand, the open chart to him, and 

eagerly listened while Gaunt explained his 
lans. 

** I should land here, under the lee of the 
Tourelle headland. The guns on Cape Brun 
command the spot, but a boat running close 
under the cliff can't be seen from the 
battery. There are no houses on the cliff 
above, and its only two miles from the 
harbour. I should find out my friends, 
collect what information I can, and get back 
to the beach. The boat would lie off till I 
signalled, and then pull in and take me off." 

Nelson listened keenly, and discussed de- 
tails and poured out suggestions with the 
cager interest of a brother lieutenant. 

“Yes, Gaunt,” he said, at last, rising. 
** vou shall go in. You may pick up some 
valnable information, and the chances are 
worth the risk. Take a strong boat's crew,” 
he added. There are French row- boats 
about. If you are to run you'll want the 
oars, and if you are to fight vou will want 
the cutlasses. Goodbye, and good luck. 
Г expect your report in the morning“; and 
Gaunt went off, with a new fire of generous 
courage burning in his blood, kindled from 
Nelson's touch and look. 

That night, at eleven o'clock, the firon- 
dll, with lights shrouded, was lying. to about 
a mile and a-half off Cape Brun. The davits 
had been greased, the long boat was lowered 
without noise, and Gaunt set off on his 
perilous expedition. The boat pulled ten 
oars, and Gaunt had double-banked each 
oar. Tf he had to run for it he must run 
fast ; if he stumbled in the dark on a French 
row-boat, as Nelson said, he would “ want 
the cutlasses," and twenty British seamen 
would give а good account of themselves. 
The men were rigged out to look as muc 
as possible like a French crew. He left 
Fraser in charge of the brig; Johnson held 
the tiller in the sternsheets beside him. 
Litton had jumped, unrebuked, into the 
boat, and sat near him. 

The muffled oars gave hardly any sound: 
and, steering by the stars, the boat crept 
through the darkness, keeping the shadowy 
heights of Cape Brun on the port bow. А 
northerly wind was getting up аз they 
pushed off, and Gaunt noted, with some 
anxiety, that the wind had every promise ot 
hardening to a gale. Аз they neared the 
land, they heard the sound of the waves, by 
this time running high and breaking heavily 
on the shore. . | 

“It will be rough landing," said Litton, 
in a low voice ; ** perhaps too rough." 

“Well try it, at all events," 
Gaunt. 

The oars had slowed down, and Gaunt wa 
searching the low, dark shore for a landing- 
place, when Johnson said to him quietly: 

There's a craft coming up in the dark- 
ness, sir—there, to port." 

Gaunt looked quickly. Yes, a tall pyr% 
mid of sail was dimly visible in the gioni 
It swung in a wide arc as the hull beneath 
rolled in the sea. Gaunt could hear already 
the wash of the unknown craft's cutwatet: 
so near were thev. While Gaunt looke" 
and hesitated, a voice rang in the air above 
them, in French : x 

Hola, the boat! What are you? 

Some quick-eyed look-out had caught 1 
glimpse of the/boat, and had hailed, me 
Gaunt could hear the sound of running 1 
on the unknown craft's deck as the ofc" 


he asked  briskly. 


replied 
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came hastily forward. The stranger, as yet, 
had shown no light, but now a sudden flare 
was made; half a dozen faces showed pallid 
in ita light. 

Gaunt had meanwhile answered in French, 
without a moment's hesitation : 

** We are the guard-boat. What craft is 
that ?" And he threw a note of sonorous 
command into his voice that effectually 
tricked the listeners. 

The answer came through the gloom: 

“ L Espion—despatch- boat." 

** Despatch- boat.“ whispered Gaunt. ** We 
are going in to seek information, and here 
information is coming out to meet us. The 
sloop has spoiled our landing, but we'll take 
her out if she gives us a chance. Tell the 
men to get ready for a jump," he said to 
Johnson. 

The boat was drifting past the sloop, half- 
«ееп in the glare of the lantern, and Gaunt 
was shouting questions, in high-pitched 
French, to the officer of the watch, while 
Johnson was quietly giving directions to the 
men. 

“Get ready, lads. The Frenchman has 
kindly come out to save us trouble. There's 
nothing like politeness. We'll make a dash 
at her in а moment. Hook on the bows 
there the moment you are near enough. 
Let your oars swing when the captain gives 
the word ; and then it’s every man on board 
except the man in the bows.” 

There was & shufle through the whole 
length of the boat as the men shook their 
cutlas:es free and drew up their feet for a 
spring. 

The sloop had backed her foresail at the 
boat's challenge, and was now rolling heavily 
in the beam-sea as she forged slowly ahead. 
To close on her was a risky business; the 
thwarts of the boat would be smashed if 
the sinking counter of the sloop caught her. 
Gaunt watched keenly, and suddenly thrust 
the helm to port, and so brought the boat 
round close under the sloop's stern. The 
bowman caught the rudder chain with his 
boathook. A rope, in the slovenly French 
fashion, hung over the stern, and, as the 
boat rose, Johnson, who had gone forward, 
caught it. It ran freely for a few feet, then 
Jammed. 

Make fast there," said Gaunt ; and in a 
moment a rope from the boat was hitched 
to it. Apparently the Frenchmen had lost 
sight of the boat in the darkness, and took 
lor granted it had passed on. The yards 
Were being trimined ; in a couple of minutes 
It would be on its course again. But Gaunt, 
meanwhile, who had gone forward, caught 
the горе, and, putting his weight upon it, 
found it held. 

Follow me, Johnson," he whispered ; 
and, active as a monkev, and as silent —for 
he had slipped the sheath of his cutlass 
Inside his belt, that it should not clash—he 
Went up the rope, hand over hand, caught 
the Frenchman's taffrail, and swung himself 
over the rail. 

In the darkness no one saw him. As it 
happened, a low weather shelter covered the 
Wheel. and limited the gaze ot the helmsman 
aft. The seaman at the wheel, moreover, 
Was at that moment looking intently for- 
Ward, waiting for the order to put up his 
a An officer leaned carelessly on the 
i wark a few yards ahead. Gaunt heard 
faces of scuffing behind him, and 
Joh to look. The broad shoulders of 
башы Te just coming over the rail. 
and Я here a coil of rope ying on the deck, 
каг W the loose end of it into the boat ; 

d the Jacks were soon coming up at two 
Points. It seemed amazing that no one saw 
or heard them. 

To dozen sailors were now up, and Gaunt 
al е them crouch below the rail of the 
90р ; but, unless the advantage of the sur- 
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prise was to be lost, he must make his rush 
without delay. 

“© Get the helm, Johnsen,” he whispered, 
and leave Hicks there; then we'll make our 
charge." 

Johnson quietly touched one of the sea- 
men; then. lifting up his ta!l figure, softly 
stepped to the unconscious helmsman. He 
caught him suddeniy by the collar and 
shoulder, shook him with a jerk which almost 
dislocated the unfortunate Frenchman’s 
neck, and flung him into the lee-scuppers, 
where he lay stunned. The French officer, 
at that moment, looked round, attracted by 
the sound. A British sailor had seized the 
wheel; and, in an instant, without word or 
shout, Gaunt and his men charged forward. 

Johnson led ; even Gaunt's fierce activity 
or Litton's light-footed speed coukl not out- 
run the big seaman’s charge. The French 
officer was struck senseless with a blow from 
the hilt of a cutlass ; the scattered watch on 
the deck were swept like chaff before the 
A British sailor closed the companion 


rush. 

door, making the officers in the cabin 

prisoners. In the head of the sloop a bricf 
The Frenchmen 


but furious combat raged. 
were taken completely by surprise ; but they 
outnumbered their assailants, and, with any 
weapons lying at hand, snatched hastily up, 
they fought with fine spirit. The chief 
struggle took place at the hatch leading to 
the forecastle. Johnson had broken his cut. 
lass, but he picked up a capstan-bar, and, 
standing astride the batch, he beat down 
the men struggling to reach the deck. The 
unfortunate Frenchmen shrank, at last, from 
that terrible figure, with its swinging bar 
and terrific blows, and the hatch was slipped 
on. Some of the Frenchmen had fled to the 
rigring, and the eager sailors were in fierce 
pursuit; but Gaunt called them down. 

Let them alone, lads; they can do no 
harm. We'll attend to them by-and.by." 
By this time the tumult of the fight, and 
the sparkle of one or two pistols, reached 
the battery on the cliff. A lantern flashed 
there ; a rocket shot up, streaking the black- 
ness of the night with а ribbon of flame. 
Apparently a glimpse was caught of the 
sloop falling off with her head towards the 
open sea, and the next moment the sky was 
lit up by the flame of a great gun, and its 
roar rolled sullenly over the black sea. 

“ They are not likely to hit us,” said Gaunt 
to Litton cheerfullv, “ and we'll soon be in 
the offing." And, to the accompaniment of 
the bellowing guns, the captured Frenchman 
ran out from the land. 

Gaunt found that his prize was a small 
corvette, named L'Espion, evidently built 
for speed, and lightly armed, but with а 
crew of forty-five men ; so the capture was 
a smart bit of work. L'Espion had been 
creeping to sea, under the shadow of the land, 
hoping to escape the British squadron, when 
she stumbled on the Hironde/le's boat. Her 
captain was the officer who had been knocked 
down in the first rush ; and when he re- 


covered consciousness he could only lie, 


blinking his eyes with fury at the trick 
which had cheated him, and with amaze- 
ment at the audacity with which his sloop 
had been captured under the very guns of 
the great cliff battery. 

But the phrase used by L’Espion’s look- 
out when Gaunt hailed was still in his ears, 
and had to be verified. A despatch.boat ” 
surely meant a boat carrying despatches! 
A craft like L'Espion would not go stealing 
out at night, with a hostile squadron in the 
offing, without serious business on hand. A 
bundle of despatches from Toulon might 
prove to be of the greatest importance. The 
sloop’s captain, indeed, denied energetically 
that he carried any documents of public 
value ; but his denial counted for nothing. 

Gaunt entered the captain’s cabin, and 
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made a patient search. It was a small, low 
room, with cot, and desk, and arms, and 4 
big chest. The desk showed the usual 
official papers, but nothing of the nature of 
a despatch, and nothing of value in the way 
of information. When all the other cabins 
had been searched in vain, Gaunt came back 
to the captain's room. He felt sure papers 
of value were there, and his eyes ran round 
the little cabin tirelessly. He sounded every 
panel, in search of any concealed hiding- 
place. He called Litton’s quick senses to 
his help; but in vain. The despatches, if 
they existed, were concealed with great art. 
Perhaps some concealment had been sought 
which by its very simplicity would escape 
notice. 

As Gaunt reflected on this, a ball of sennit 
hanging from a nail in a corner of the cabin 
caught his attention, It seemed quite in- 
significant, a common object on shipboard ; 
yet it was not the sort of thing to be found 
in a captain's cabin. It would have been 
more in place in the forecastle. Gaunt took 
it down and squeezed it; then he began to. 
patiently unravel it. 

He had found his prize! A little bundle 
of paper was in the centre of the ball; the 
sennit had evidently been plaited round it 
for the purpose of concealment, and the ball 
had been hung, in an apparently careless 
fashion, on a nail, so as to evade observa- 
tion. If the ship fell into the hands of an 
enemy, at least the despatches, in tliis way, 
would escape notice. 

Gaunt smiled quietly, but Litton fairly 
danced with delight when the ingeniously 
hidden papers came to light. Part were in 
cipher, but there were also long catalogue; 
of nàmes, and Gaunt guessed that these were 
lists of the great fleet lying in Toulon. Here 
was a prize, indeed ! 

A little after eight o'clock in the morning 
Gaunt was on board the Vanguard, and was 
promptly admitted to the rear-admiral's. 
cabin. 

ell. Gaunt, we heard the guns talking 
from Cape Brun, saw the rockets go up. and 
we guessed they had found you out. I sup- 
pose you didn't get ashore ? ” 

No, sir; we blundered in the dark up 
against a small French sloop. She reported 
herself a despatch-boat, so we rushed her, 
and brought her out," | 

" Smartly done, Gaunt,” said Nelson, with 
а laugh. "Then he stepped to the port and 
looked out. 

ls that the Frenchman ? A very pretty 
little model. You were lucky to get her; 
and with a single boat, too! Why, she 
must carry three times the number of your 
boat's crew!“ 

oe үд” А 
"n had the advantage of a surprise, 

Nelson smiled, without replying; and 
Gaunt felt as if that one swift, frank smile 
cf generous, if wordless, comprehension was 
reward enough for a hard night's work. 

“ But did she carry despatches ? ' asked 
Nelson. 

She carried some papers, sir, which were 
carefully hidden, and во, I imagine, are of 
importance.“ 

Aelson caught them up eagerly, asked a 
few hurried questions, and then dismissed 
Gaunt. 

At noon а signal from the Vanguard 
brought him on board the flagship again. 

“ Gaunt,” said Nelson, your papers aro 
of real value. They give us a pretty com- 
plete account of the fleet in Toulon; and it's 
certainly big enough! The biggest flect 
the French have gathered in one port for 
years ; and there is a tremendous swarm of 
transports, too. There are fifteen ships of 
the line, nearly as many frigates, a crowd 
of lighter vessels, and transports enough to 
carry an army. Ay ! and they are meant to 
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carry an army," Nelson went on energetic- 
ally; but wherc to? That's the puzzle. 


And your papers don't help us there. Oh, 
to catch that swarm of transports, packed 
with French soldiers, in a gale at sea! To 


have the chance of trying Bonaparte on a 
wind!" and Nelson tramped to and fro 
across the cabin, the stump of his arm 
twitching furiously. 

“Commander Gaunt,” he said presently, 
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i HAT about you, old man? Will you 
sit for it ? " 

I asked the question as we walked out of 
the school hall together. That was on July 17, 
in the middle of the examination week, 
and Mr. Crockford had just made the 
announcement that the South African Prize 
Essay would be taken to-morrow morning. 
And this was the first time that the subject 
had been mentioned between us since Rollin- 
son had come back. 

Before answering, he looked up at me, and 
smiled. Then he said — 
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and with а touch of formality, “ you have 
done a bit of admirable service, and I shall 
report so to Admiral Lord St. Vincent. Go 
back to the brig. We are going to have 
wild weather ; but we'll hang on, in spite of 
that, until these French gentlemen look out, 
and we can see what they mean." 

(aunt went back to the Hirondelle, with 
Nelson's praise running like some strong 
wine in hig blood. The little, battered, 
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CHAPTER XX.—WE HAVE AN UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


seniors, had met him at the station. I'm 
glad you're back, Rollinson,” the Captain 
had said, with a grip of the hand; and 
those words had given the note for every- 
thing that came after. Some of the juniors 
had given & cheer when the omnibua passed 
the quadrangle gates with a trunk on the 
top, and his own form had received bim just 
as if he had only been away for a day'e visit 
toa friend. From that time until now there 
had been no whisper of his secret and no 
look or glance that could have reminded 
him of it. 

As for Rollinson himself, he played 
the game in quite as good a spirit. I 
had wondered whether he would come 
to my study or not, and had been too 
much ashamed to ask him; but as 
soon as he'd had time to look round, 
he came to me with the question : 

"Say, old man, what about my 
lodgings ? Is there a vacancy with 

ou?" 

„Rather ! " was all the reply I could 
make; and so he had come in, bag 
and baggage, and bad taken his old 
place on the bamboo bookshelves and 
his old ohair at the table. It was 
there that he sat when we were at 
work, just as he had done during the 
first weeks of this broken and muddled 
term ; and when I looked up from my 
books it was his brown head that 
I saw before me again, instead of 
Waldron’s dark one. 

And now he was going to sit for the 
great prize, just as if nothing had 
happened. I did not suppose that it 
would make any difference to the 
result, but it would make a deal of 
difference to me in the spirit of the 
whole affair. For my own part, I had 
wished often enough that I had never 
heard of the great prize, and the very 
thought of i$ was unpleasant. As 
soon as the examinations drew near, 
however, it had been taken up again 


„ What about you, old man? Will you sit for it?'" by the Fifth and Sixth with renewed 


«git? Of course I will. IknowIhaven't 
a ghost of a chunce, but I'll have a shot at 
it all the same." 

He might just as well have said plainly, 
и Im going to sit because I don't mean to do 
anything that will remind you or anyone 
else of what has happened. The past is 
over—let it go.“ That was what his words 
and his look really meunt, and I knew it 
well enough. So I slipped my arm into his, 
and we went on without another word. 

He had been back more than a week now, 
and everything had settled down. Playne 
and Stephenson, with one or two other 


interest, and the Head’s announce- 
ment at the close of afternoon school had 
set many tongues going upon the subject. 

“Since we're going in for it,” said 
Rollingon presently, we'd better look up 
South Africa, hadn't we? Let's give an 
hour to it this evening." 

“Right you are," I answered willingly. 
“I suppose it's just as well." 

So we gave an hour to it, or something 
like an hour, Rollinson turning the leaves of 
his great history- which he found lying 
just where he had left it on the bookshelf— 
and I trying to fix in my mind a few facts 
and figures from my best geography text- 


insignificant-looking rear-admiral had, some 
how, a magic of look and speech, to which 
the souls of men answered as a harp might 
respond to the touch of some great player. 
No one could tell where the magic lay, or 
what was the undefinable quality in Nelson 
which made him unlike all the other gallant 
seamen of his day. But no one sould deny, 
not many could resist, that strange magic. 
(To be continued.) 
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book. And it was just at the end of the 
hour that I received а message. 

“The Captain wants you, Brown," Said & 
fag, after a tap at the door. He's in his 
study. Only you—not Rollinson." | 

Rollinson smiled. 1 went off at once, and 
found Playne chatting with Stephenson, 
Green, and Webb. They had а paper before 
them on the table. . 

« You wanted me?" I asked the Captain. 

“Yes,” he said. We thought you'd like 
to read this paper, Brown—and perhaps sign 
it." 

He pushed it over to me, and I picked 
it up. 

It was written on a sheet of foolscap 
very neatly, and it had quite a number of 
names at the bottom. I began to rea 
wonderingly, and my wonder increased as 
went on. It was greatest of all when I came 
to the names at the bottom of the secon 
page. Beginning with the Captain, I coun 
the six prefects and all the Sixth Form 
English. Then came the names of most 0 
the Fifth Form English, until the page was 
full. 

„How did you do it?" I asked wonder- 
ingly. 

“Oh, it was Stephenson’s idea, and the 
other prefects took it up readily enough: 
After that everybody seemed willing Ю 
follow.” 

“ You see, Brown," said Stephenson, with 
a grin, “some people think the pretects 
have as good а chance ав anybody, and it 
they are willing to give u theirs, nobody 
else need hesitate to do so.’ 

“Not even in the Fifth!” put in Webb, 
smiling. 

“ And you ask me to sign it pe 

“If you approve,” said the Captain. 

I took a реп and signed. Of courso, 
said Stephenson, it's a secret. You're ас 
to whisper it to the fellow himself. a 
there are so many in it that I'm afraid | 
wil hardly keep till the right time апу: 

ow." 

“Qh, I don't know,” said Webb. We ve 
laid down the law pretty strictly, and we de 
only five days to wait." 

I handed the paper over to Plazne, who 
looked at it thoughtfully. "Do you no 
what this is a sign of? he asked. 

“A sign of repentance?” 
Stephenson. . t 

«“ Well, more than that. It's a 8180 tha 
the old feeling against the County Scholars 
has had its last fling.” ad 

Stephenson nodded, and Webb yawn | 
“I suppose so,” said the latter. Most Y 
us, I fancy, were getting pretty well sick 0 
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suggested 


it, anyhow.” 


It struck me as I left that the two parties 
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among the seniors were on unusually good 
terms ; or, rather, that they had ceased to be 
two parties and had become one. The 
truth is, no doubt, that the only thing that 
had caused the division was just that feeling 
which had been finally faced and defeated at 
the meeting in the Captain's study ten days 
ago. Once its chief leaders had given it up, 
there was nothing to stand in the way of 


unity and peace. 
* What wasit?” asked Rollinson, when I 


returned to bim. 

u Fact is," I said, “I can't tell you. It 
was something so exceedingly private that I 
dare not breathe a word oí it!” 

He took it as a joke of mine, and forgot 
the matter almost at once. Perhaps be bad 
some hazy idea that the Captain had wanted 
to see me with regard to cricket. А few 
minutes later we went in to supper. 

On the next morning, punctually at ten 
o'clock, most of the Fifth and Sixth were 
gathered at the lower end of the school hall, 
nearest the Head's raised platform and desk. 
Those who were to sit were only those who 
wished to do во, which was exactly what had 
been implied in the term “ boys drawn from 
the Fifth and Sixth English”; but only 
three or four had declined to enter. There 
was a good deal of quiet excitement, which 
became more yuiet, but only all the more 
real, when Mr. Crockford came in. One of 
the monitors handed round a supply of fools- 
cap and blotting-paper, and then a silence 
fell. At last we were to hear something 
definite about the great prize. 

“ You will have two hours and a-half in 
which to write,” said the Head quietly. “I 
need hardly say that no conversation will be 
permitted. There are three subjects given, 
and each candidate may choose for himself. 
They аге first, The History of South 
Africa ; second, The People of South Africa ; 
third, The Future of South Africa. 

“Imay now say," he went on, “what I 
believe has already become known to many 
of you. The gentleman who offers this 
prize 18 а colonist—a Mr. Steeldale. He 
thinks much of the country as a field for 
young Englishmen, and trusts that the 
Winner of the prize may be one who intends 
to seek his future there. This is not a con- 
dition, however — it is only a desire. The 
amount of the prize, suitably invested until 
the proper time, would be a distinct help to 
any one of you going out as a colonist to that 
country. That amount is fifty guineas.” 

There was a little sensat on. Tuttiett's 
story had been correct, after all. But Mr. 
Crockford went on : 

."I have only to add that this generous 
giftis from one who feels a kindly interest 
in the school, though he hàs no connection 
with it. You may now begin." 

Then came the subdued bustle of settling 
down into our places and of getting to work. 
Presently Mr. Ward came in and the Head 
Went out, leaving the Fourth Form Master 
in his seat at the desk. Rollinson, sitting 
nearest to me, some five feet away, whispered 
that he had chosen the historical subject, 
ар Watford, sitting in front, told me that 

€ bad selected * The Future," because it 
couldn't have either dates or statistics in it. 
As I had read two missionary books, and 
th ап account of the Jast Boer war, I 

ought that “The People,” would be the 
Урава subject for myself, and told them во 
‘het ro. But those were the only matters 

It passed between us for a full two hours. 
ello was a queer competition—over fifty 
Md M apparently trying hard for a prize, 

layne with a sheet of foolscap in his 
ы et which made all their trying a kind of 
h "Diary farce. And of.course we all knew 
n queer it was all except the fellow sit- 
ip next to me, ho was still quite innocent 
“any ufut of it. It struck me that this was 
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about the queerest competition that the old 
school had ever seen, and perhaps the best, 


Some had finished in an hour, and most 
of us found ourselves quite satisfied in two. 
No one, however, moved to take up his paper, 
for everybody wanted to see the end. At 
twelve the Head came in again, and Mr. 
Ward went out. Then the minutes dragged 
until twenty past noon, when we received the 
quite unnecessary warning : 

“ Ten minutes more." 

Stephenson was the last fo fivish, five 
minutes later. Then a signal was given, and 
there was a general movement. We filed 
past the desk, and Mr. Crockford laid the 
papers one by one before him. Playne, com- 
ing Jast, handed up bis sheet, but did not 
pass on. Rollinson and I had reached the 
door by that time, but while my companion 
passed heedlessly out, I looked back to see 
the last of the play. 

“If you please, sir," said Playne, taking a 
sheet of lscap from 
his pocket, “may we 
place this with the other 
papers?“ 


"Eh! What?" said 
Crockford. “What is 
ИТУ 


He took it and read 
it hurriedly. The room 
was very quiet just then. 
He said nothing until he 
had grasped it all, and 
then he looked up. 

“ Very good, Playne,” 
he said simply. “16 
shall go with the rest." 

That was al. The 
crowd broke up into 
groups to talk it over, 
and I went on after 
Rollinson. 

* I suppose we &han't 
hear the result," I said, 
“until the afternoon of 
next Wednesday. Will 
your mother be coming 
up, old шап?” 

* No," said Rollinson ; 
* she couldn't." 

„Well. it will be rather 
small neither of us hav- 
ing anybody here." For 
my own home was at too 
great а distance for such 
a visit. “Do you know 
what I have been think- 
ing?" 

“What?” 

“Suppose we ask 
somebody on our own 
account, and have а 
visitor of our own choosing ? " 

* But who? " asked Rollinson, puzzled. 

* Mr. Panama! 

“ You see," I went on, “he’s a friend of 
ours at any rate, and it’s friends that we're 
expected to have here on Prize Day. As 
he's staying so near, he wouldn't have to 
come early, but in the afternoon, just before 
the prize-giving. In that way there would 
be no need for Crockford to see him. We 
could give him tea in our study, and have a 
rattling good time." 

It was plain that Rollinson liked the idea, 
but still he hesitated a little. We don't 
even know his name," he said. 

* What does that matter? ‘If anybody 
asks, we can call him * Mr. Panama; But I 
expect we'll know his name-by that time." 

Rollinson made no further objection, so 
we went to the study.and wrote a note at 
once. lused the address which our stranger 
had given me before Room ‘32, Queen's 
Hotel, Leybourne; and in the -note asked 
« Mr. Panama " if he would like to visit the 
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school on Prize Day. If he would, we should 
be very glad to show him round, and to have 
him to tea in our study. To make the thing 
perfect, Rollinson insisted upon winding up 
with * R.S.V P.,“ and we both added our 


signatures. Then we went out апа posted 


the letter. 
Of course we were not at all sure that he 


would accept the invitation, but we knew 
that be would send a reply of some kind. 
All that we had seen of him so far had given 
us confidence in him. Thus we were not at 
all surprised when a note came on Saturday 
morning, postmarked “ Leybourne,” and 
telling us that “ Room 32” would have great 
pleasure in accepting Messrs. Brown and 
Rollinson’s invitation, and would be at the 
school at about two o'clock, He looked 


forward with particular pleasure to the tea. 
„That's the style!” I said triumphantly. 
“We'll have to get a rattling good tea, 
though. 
money.” 


I'll write home for some extra 


Playne, coming last, handed up his sheet, but didn't pass on.“ 


I lost no time about that. “ Аз none of 
them could come up," I said, “ Rollinson and 
I were having a friend in to tea on Prize Day, 
and would like to have a good spread for 
him. Would they kindly add, say, half a 
crown, or, better still, five shillings, to the 
amount of my ticket-money ? ” | 

After that there was notbing to do but 
wait for an answer, drawing up in the mean- 
time two menus for the tea-table—one to suit 
a possible five-shilling remittance, and ове 
to suit the more probable half-crown. As 
Sunday came between, I could not expect to 
hear anything till Tuesday; but on that 
morning we were among the first at the letter- 
racks. It did not take me long to turn over 
the letters in the “B” pigeonhole, and to 
pick out the one that was addressed to 
myself; but it took me a still shorter time 
to open it, and glance at the letter and the 


enclosure. 
“Hurrah!” I cried. Here's the five 
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“u That's AL," said Rollinson. “I'll go 
down town this afternoon and order the 
things.“ For I was still gated, of course, 
and couldn't stir beyond the quadrangle. 
“Hullo! Here's something for me.” 

Ross, of the Sixth, standing close by, had 
been going through the letters in the “R” 
box, and had handed one over to us. Rollin- 
son stared at it, and so did I. It was ^ 
business envelope with a typewritten address, 
and it was postmarked * Boltport.” 
turned it over, and on the flap we read te 
words, stamped in relief, “Townsend n. l 
Company, Shipowners and Shipbrokera, 39.2 


ui 


“ Му Uncle Mark,” said Rollinson, in jp cn 


dismay. “ Perhaps he means to com? up 
here for Prize Day!“ 
“Whew! That would be a go! Operis 


and see.” 

Neither of us wanted to see Uncle wl, 
but it was soon found that for some Teason 
or other Uncle Mark had decided to see his 
nephew andthe school. The letter was very 
brief, but it was very clear. 


xs 
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“ Dear NEPHEW, I think of coming up to 
Benough next Wednesday. Mr. Crockford 
has sent the usual invitation, and I have 
accepted it. “Mark TOWNSEND.” 


„Well, upon my word!“ I said. 

“It's just like him," explained Rollinson 
solemn'y. “He's never come before, and I 
suppose he thinks that's all the more reason 
why he should come now—whcn he's least 
wanted of all. You can never know how to 
take Uncle Mark, or what his next move will 
be. What are we to do with him, old chap? 
J suppose it's all this bother has made him 
think of coming." 

I thought of a hundred things that 1 should 
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have liked to do with Rollinson's uncle, but 
they were all out of the question. Then we 
had to consider how we should make the 
best of it. 


* The letter was very brief, but it was 
very clear." 


„What time do you think he'll come?“ I 
asked. ‘Morning or afternoon ? ” 

“Very likely in the morning, but of course 
no one сап tell." 

“ Well, if he's here before twelve, he'll 
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A FRENCH FROd AND AN AMERICAN 


T happened to be no particular fix- 
ture for the Saturday following the 
events narrated in the last chapter ; so Car- 
clough, for once, left the footer entirely in 
the hands of Villiers. Brown, and invited 
Crickhowell, Anstruther, Baines, and myself 
to walk with him into Winston, which on 
that day only was ruled to be within bounds. 
It was market-day, too ; there was a travel- 
ling circus in the place. On the whole we 
expected to have a fairly decent afternoon. 
There was only one person whom ìt was 
necessary to dodge. Beamish, the mathe- 
matical master, was spreading himself over 
the gymnasium as we came through it on our 
way out, with a bland smile on his features, 
a wide-brimmed straw on his head, and a 
huge collecting-tin, for botanical specimens, 
slung at his side. He knew this was an off- 
day for games, and this get-up signified that 
he was looking out for fellows to go "ologising 
with him, and carry the great glass jar in 
which he pute the octopuses, and microbes, 
and things he finds in the brooks.  Puffy 
Adams went once, under the impression that 
the specimen-tin contained sandwiches, and 
has abused Mr. Beamish horribly ever since. 
Fortunately he is pretty short-sighted, and 
we got through without any fatality. The 
high-road to Winston was full of carta and 
gigs going to market late or returning early. 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 


By E. S. TYLEE. 


CHAPTER XVI.—-AT THE CIRCUS. 


We had a world of trouble in repressing 
Baines, who insisted on amusing himself by 
asking people whom he did not know about 
others who never existed. He always took 
off his hat, as he spoke, with an insinuating 
twirl, and then apologised profusely for the 
mistake. One red-faced country wife whom 
he thus addressed was so taken with his 
manners that we heard her remark to a 
friend as we moved on: “ That's a well. 
spoken young gentleman, ain't he ? I 'ope 
he'll find Mr. Mite, the cheesemonger, as he 
was inquiring after. Happen ’tis his father, 
poor young gent! 

Baines didn’t half like it, for he is really 
pretty coxy about his relations; and we 
rubbed it in. So for the rest of the walk he 
was glad to let people alone, und we reached 
the town without further adventures. 

The place was as crowded as it usually is 
on market-day, and the noise was deafeaing. 
There was a pig loose in High Strect аз we 
entered, and a lot of duffers were driving him 
different ways in а vain attempt at catching 
him. We chipped in, and had a rousing 
hunt, beginning at the town clock and ending 
behind the counter of Potts the chemist, 
where Baines bagged him with a neat low 
tackle—quite beyond his usual form. In 
the course of the game the animal brought 
down two apple-carts, one crockery-stal!, and 
an old woman. I pass over tho damage to 
Baines's waistcoat. Served him right for 
putting on such a showy thing ! 


lunch with Crockford. But if he also takes 
tea with Crockford, you'll have to go аз well. 
Then I should have to look after Mr. Panama 
by myself." 

u Couldn't we all have tea together in the 
study? Could you stand Uncle Mark?“ 

«Just what I was thinking of," I said. 
« I don't want to meet your Uncle Mark-—not 
a bit of it; but I shouldn't mind it if there 
was some one else there to tackle him. He'll 
know better than to try any of his police- 
court manners on Mr. Panama." 

„Rather!“ agreed Rollinson. “ With him 
there it might be bearable. And after all, 
you know, Uncle Mark isn't always such а 
creature as you found him. He can be quite 
civil now and then. . His coming is not bound 
to spoil the fun.” 

“Then I think we can work it that way. 
DH look after Mr. Panama during the after- 
noon, and you'll manage your uncle. We 
needn't meet until we all get together in the 
study for tea. Anyway, old man, you needn't 
worry. It isn’t your fault." 

So we arranged things ns nearly аз possible 
to our own satisfaction, little thinking what 
a situation we were preparing for everybody 
concerned. That afternoon Rollinson went 
down to select the provisions, while I mooned 
about the quadrangle groaning over the fact 
that I couldn't go down to see the last cricket 
match of the season, yet thankful that things 
were no worse ; and when the provisions were 
ordered, we got everything ready and gave 
our study а special turning out and furbish- 
ing up for the great occasion. 

Then night came, bringing some slecp and 
much sleepless expectation; and after the 
night came the morning of that Prize Day 
which I shall always look back to as our Day 
of Surprises. 

(To be continued.) 


EAGLE: 


As soon as we had got our wind, and 
washed our hands at the hairdresser 5, we 
made the round of the principal streets, 
which certainly did not take us long, ant 
looked into the chief shops—that is to say 
all the shops. Now and then we met other 
fellows from Crosscombe, but of course we 
took no notice of them, except those who 
were members of the gang. Presently bu 
turned into Quarrender's, the confectioner 5, 
where we had hare soup to warm us up ^n 
ices afterwards to cool us down. | That 
brought us to half-past two—nearly time for 
the circus, so we left the pastrycook 8 р 
cosy as it was, and sallied out into the Hig 
Street again. 

“Theres Briant!“ 
Crickhowell, as we strolled 
stalls “I wonder what 
all by himself?“ 

René was standing at the corner by the 
post- office, and did not at firat see us #3 ME 
approached. Then he turned and, with ЁЗ 
usual flash of white teeth, asked whether We 
were going to the circus. 

We acknowledged the fact. 
said, with easy geniality. 

“ Rother the fellow! l 
ther aside, in a surly growl. Dropping {б 
Carclough with difficulty persuaded him 
be quiet ; and we went on together to where 
the circus tent was pitched in а low-lying 
meadow on the skirts of the town. 

High up in & sort of triumphal car a brass 


suddenly exclaimed 
along among 
he is doing here. 


“ [ also,” be 


band brayed its loudest to excite the public 
to part with their sixpences without regret 
—not tbat they required much encourage- 
ment. It was seldom that a show of that 
sort visited our quiet part of the country, 
and the yokels were so eager that people 
were flocking in by hundreds, and we were 
really lucky in getting any seats at all, 
though by paying two shillings we were 
almitted to a little enclosure where the 
benches were covered with baize. It was 
also disagreeably close to the dromedaries, 
who were pretty mangv. 

It was rather a good show, on the whole, 
for such a small place as Winston. There 
was some really clever wire-walking, and the 
trapeze performance was nearly as remark- 
able as it was on the posters. Anstruther, 
of course, lost his heart to the raven-haired 
young lady who, as La Signora Tuttifrutti, 
gave an exhibition on her trained horse 
Lightning ; but all the other fellows were just 
аз bad, and the way they stared at her was 
extremely amusing to a confirmed misogynist 
like myself. If they had as many sisters as 
I have they would not be so easily impressed. 
Nettie Jervis is a nice girl, though, I must 
say that. But the greatest attraction of 
this particular circus came towards the end 
of the programme. Mademoiselle Lemare, 
the celebrated clairvoyante, was to exhibit 
her marvellous powers, with which she had 
already astonished the principal crowned 
heads of Europe, who must be rather a 
weak-minded set, I should think. for I notice 
that there is hardly a juggler going who has 
not at some time or other excited their 
admiring awe. We ourselves had nothing 
on our heads but school caps, but every 
fellow immediately made up his mind to 
puzzle the clairvoyante, and show what a 
rook the whole thing was. 

Well, to tell the truth, the intended ex- 
posure did not come off. The mesmerist, 
who was the same man who had been spin- 
ning plates and swallowing fire earlier in the 
afternoon, set the young larly to sleep on a 
gilded sofa, and then walked swiftly round 
the ring touching in succession the various 
smal! articles presented to him by members 
of the audience. Rapid as he was, however, 
Mademoiselle easily kept pace with him, and 
1n answer to his impatient questions gave 
him a full and accurate description of the 
walking-sticks, handkerchiefs, and breast- 
pins that were offered. Baines thought at 
first he was going to score off her with a 
chewed piece of indiarubber. It did not 
baflle Mademoiselle, though, for she not only 
said immediately what it was, but added 
that it was the chief sustenance of an un- 
fortunate young gentleman who was an in- 
mate of a school where the diet was rather 
defective. There was a great roar of 
laughter at this, and Baines looked as if he 
wished he had not been so eager. 

Then the mesmerist came on to Briant, 
who was sitting quite at the end of our row, 
and did not at first seem inclined to test tho 
clairvoyante’s powers. But presently we saw 
that the man had succeeded in getting some- 
thing from him, which he held as usual 

tween thumb and finger, commanding his 
seeping assistant to tell him its nature. 
‘he answer came immediately in the curious 
muffled tones which the clairvoyante had 
used all through her performance : 

„ An article of jewellery." 

Of what sort?“ 
А ring." 
“ Tell me immediately what i 
: y what sort of ring. 
cseribe it to us fully!“ cried the mes- 
merist, with a stamp of his foot. 

The lady was a little slower now. It is 
а gold ring,” she began, in deliberate tones ; 

à gentleman's gold ring she paused for 
а few seconds, and then went on more 
Tavidlv— a sentleman's gold rine. with a 
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red stone, a ruby, I think, in old-fashioned 
claw setting. There is an inscription within 
it. I am afraid I cannot read the inscrip- 
tion." Another pause, and then a little 
joyous ery. “Ah! now I see it clearly. 
D——" She was beginning to spell when 
Briant, whose face was scarlet, suddenly 
snatched the ring from the mesmerist's 
hands. The latter bowed as he relinquished 
it, and said to René, with a sardonic smile : 

Has mademoiselle given a correct de- 
scription of the ring ? " 

Then, scurcely waiting for René’s mumbled 
reply, he passed on, and in another moment 
had captured a pipe from a fat countryman, 
and was making the whole circus tent ring 
with laughter by requiring from mademoi- 
selle not only the name of the article but 
also a short description of its owner. Then 
he demanded to be informed what the latter 
had dined upon that day, and was told that 
it was beans and bacon. The chuckle- 
headed young farmer seemed as much de- 
lighted as anybody, and the performance 
ended amid general merriment. Two or 
three members of the crowd, however, did 
not join in this gaiety. Carclough and my- 
self were only anxious for the whole thing to 
finish, and the remaining items on the pro- 
gramme seemed to us ie Кезш long. We 
could not leave our seats without attracting 
the notice and surprise of our friends ; so 
we sat on, feeling about as easy and com- 
fortable as a cockchafer on a pin. 

At last the elephants, which had been 
accompanying the patriotic airs played by 
the band in the gilded chariot by banging 
big drums with their trunks, trooped out to 
the strains of the National Anthem, and 
everybody got up to go. The captain and I 
did not find it difficult to get separated from 
the rest of our party in the crowd, and when 
at last we were clear of that noisy entangle- 
ment, we found ourselves at the far end of 
the town, in a quiet side street, where we 
were tolerably safe from any interruption, 
inasmuch as the only living creature in sight 
was a large retriever dog lying in the very 
middle of the road. 

Now I know exactly what vou are going 
to say," declared Carclough, as I began to 
express my feelings ; “ but please keep quiet 
a little longer. The case is not complete, 
and I must warn you against any hasty con- 
clusions. You have no idea with what patient 
thoroughness I intend to work the whole 
thing out. Just come a few steps with me 
and you shall see something of my methods. 
I feel more certain than ever that I have 
found my true vocation." 

He led the way down a narrow alley, which 
took us into the High Street just by the 
market-place. The market was over, and 
the square was deserted save for a few 
scattered stall-keepers, who were already 
preparing to pack up and leave. We 
crossed the wide, open space, littered with 
loose straw and discarded cabbage-leaves, to 
a large bow-windowed shop on the other 
side. The stock-in-trade seemed to be of a 
miscellaneous character, but consisted chiefly 
of fancy articles and curiosities of various 
kinds, besidés a large amount of cheap 
jewellery. 

As we entered, an exceedingly stout old 
man rose from a small Jathe at which he had 
been working, and advanced to serve us. 

** You have some cards of cheap shirt-studs 
in the window," said Carclough. The shop- 
keeper acknowledged the fact. Will you 
let me see one, if you please?“ 

The card was immediately handed to him 
by the obliging tradesman. Carclough 
solemnly inspected the studs, and then 
handed them to me. 

“ What do you think of them, Billings ? ” 


he asked. 
I was «oin^ to remind him that mv name | 
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wasa't Billings, nor anything like it, thank 
goodness, when I caught the captain’s eye. 
There was such a world of meaning in it 
that T stopped short. 

“ What do you think of them, Ezekiel 
Billings ? " repeated Carclough, with another 
significant glance. 

This was more than flesh and blood could 
endure. I thought they were beastly, and 
said so, glad to have something that I could 
abuse. Carclough handed them back to the 
man, and said that he would take them at 
sixpence, having apparently been decided by 
my strong recommendation. Then he felt 
in his pocket, and fished out the stud that 
Henderson had found. This he handed to 
the man and asked him if he had any like it. 
The man said he had not, and added that 
the stud was of foreign make, probably 
French. I got another thrilling look from 
the captain. The old shopkeeper said that 
if we chose to leave the stud with him he 
might be able to match it. Carclough de- 
clined the offer, and we drifted out of the 
shop into the High Street again. 

By this time I was boiling with righteous 
indignation. “ What's the matter with you, 
Carclough ? " I asked. Why did you buy 
those rotten old studs which I should be 
ashamed to wear ? and why, in the name of 
Julius Cæsar, did you give me out to that old 
crock as Billings, and Ezekiel, too, which is 
worse I stopped, choking. 

The captain was quite calm. “I am 
sorry if it annoyed you," he said. It was 
the only name I could think of for the 
moment; but you must be able to see for 
yourself how important it is to cover our 
own traces, otherwise the guilty person, 
finding that we are on his track, will take 
the alarm, and we shall have al! our trouble 
for nothing." 

“ Seems to me," J remarked, “ that if you 
think, as you appear to do, that Briant 
took the thing, the straightest course would 
be to send for him and tax him with it. 
For the matter of that, it may be all a mis- 
take. In fact, I feel certain itis. Why, hang 
it! Briant saved Pickens's life—you know 
he did. Is it likely that a chap who would 
do that would go boning rings?“ Then a 
sudden idea occurred to me: “ Look here, 
Carclough ; how do we know that old Cuckoo 
didn't bag the thing himself ? ” 

We don't," replied the captain. The 
scientific crime investigator takes nothing 
fcr granted, and suspects everybody. I hope 
you won't mind my saying, Mordaunt. that 
if any suspicious circumstances pointed to 
you as the marauder, I should consider them 
with an open mind, in spite of our close 
friendship and the sincere esteem which I 
have for you." 

" Much obliged," I said, “ Same to yon, 
sir, and many of them ; but if this is what 
the detective profession leads us to, I, for 
one, mean to stick to Sandhurst. And now 
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we'd better be nipping along to school, or 

else I fancy I know two scientific crime in- 

vestigators that will probably get potted.” 
(To be continued.) 
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ALLOONS апа airships 
being, at the pre- 
sent time, a sub- 
ject of universal 
interest, a per- 
sonal account of a 
trip recently taken 
in a balloon, and 
not devoid of 
excitement, may 
prove entertaining 
to many readers 
of the B.O.P.” 

Balloons and 
ballooning have 
ever been а fas. 
cinating subject 
with me; when 
the opportunity 
has offered itself 
I have always 
been present at 
| | & balloon ascent 
ever since I was a boy. Аз an instance of 
my youthful enthusiasm, I can well remember 
the joy with which I received а card I had 
attached to a fire-balloon of my own make, 
informing me it had been picked up at a 
spot thirty miles from where I had sent it on 
its journey. 

Probably many can call to mind a day 
when they have noticed far up in the air a 
balloon floating gently away, till either 
distance, or a cloud, has taken it from view, 
and a fervent wish has been expressed to be 
floating with it ; but how seldom, to most of 
us, at any rate, comes the chance of having 
the wish fulfilled. 

It was on a beautiful evening in June 
that the opportunity so long hoped for came 
at last within my reach. 

I was ‘homeward plodding my weary 
way" after my usual daily occupation in 
the City, when I noticed a crowd of people 
gazing intently at the unusual sight of a 
partially inflated balloon swaying gently 
in the brceze, the summit of which was 
visible above the walls of some pleasure- 
ground. within а stone's throw of my own 
abode. 2 

“ Grand fête!” I read on the entrance- 
gate. Magnificent concert! and at 6.30 
(weather permitting) a balloon ascent ! ” 

My first thought was one of doubt. A 
safe ascent seemed doubtful frm the place 
where the balloon was, being inflated, sur- 
rounded as it was by telegraph-wires, trees, 
and a fairly large house belonging to the 
proprietor of the grounds. А strong wind, 
too, was blowing, and as the balloon would 
have to rise at least sixty feet before it was 
clear of possible obstructions, there certainly 
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appeared to me to be a very great possibility 


of excitement. | 

Making my way through the throng, I 
lost no time in gaining entrance to the 
grounds, which by this time were filled 
with a crowd of interested spectators, all 
anxiousiy awaiting the supreme moment 
when the words Let go ” would release the 
huge silken sphere tugging impatiently at 
the ropes. M 

Up to this moment J had had no idea of 
taking any other part in the proceedings 
than that of an onlooker ; but seeing a friend 
among the crowd, I playfully asked him if 
he was going up. Going up in that ?” he 
answered; "not I—looking on is quite 
good enough for me, old chap. I much 
prefer terra firma. Besides, although you 
certainly know when you go up, you 
cannot tel when, where, or how you'll 
come down." 

“I would run the risk of that," said 
I, “if I could only get the chance. It's 
the one thing I have longed for all my life. 
Just imagine the fascination of soaring 
quietly througb the air, hundreds of feet 
up! What a glorious sight it would Бе!” 

Glorious sight it may be," he replied. 
" No doubt it's all you say, and perhaps 
more ; but just imagine soaring, as you 
say, hundreds of feet up, and the flimsy 
thing bursta, or the valve won't work, or 
the gas gets alight—what of the glorious 
sight then —eh ? ” 

At this moment I noticed a nautical. 
looking individual, wearing a yachting cap 


and reefer coat, superintending affairs 


generally, and recognised him as the 
aéronaut. As the saying goes. “ You 
never know your luck in & big city ! " I 
asked him jokingly if he wanted a light- 
“ Do you want a 
trip?" he replied. “ Rather," I said, 
and after a short consultation as to 
ways and means, it was agreed I should 


‘accompany him. 


My friend took me by the arm, and after 
caling me, among other terms of endear- 
ment, “an unmitigated ass to think of 
risking my neck," rocounted to me all the 
various balloon accidents, real and imaginary, 
he could think of, finally suggesting some 
stimulating refreshment, **as I looked pale, 
and it would probably be the last I should 
require in this world. . 

Possibly my friend was right as to my 
change of complexion; his tale of horrors 
alone would have sufficed to causeit. But 
I remembered also that, my first impression 
on seeing the balloon was that something 
exciting might happen in censequence of the 
limited space allowed for the ascent. 
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However, my mind having been made ор, 
there was no going back now, and makin 
my way through the people to my friendly 
aëronaut, who was making his final pre- 
parations. I took my seat in the car. 

Helping hands were manipulating rops 
and unhooking sandbags. The assistant 
had taken his place, standing on the edge 
of the car; while the aéronaut himself, after 
a last look round, scrambled in and shouted, 
[11 Let go." 

Slowly, but with increasing speed on ош 
throwing out a quantity of ballast, the 
balloon rose, the crowd cheering and 
wishing us good luck; while the ou dis- 
cordant voice was that of my friend, sug- 
gesting a lock of my hair as a keepsake.” 
The risk of a balloon ascent in a confined 
space was at this moment only too apparent, 
for it was only by vigorous pulling on the 
trail rope hanging from the balloon that we 
escaped striking the coping of the house by 
about six inches! Again, on the rope being 
“let go." it coiled itself round some tele- 
graph- wires, which luckily the balloon jerked 
free with an ominous twang. My friend 
told me afterwards that the incident created 
great alarm below, for if the trail rope had 
not got free, either the wires must have 
broken, with disastrous result to the people 
below, or the balloon itself been placed in an 
awkward position. However, we were free 
at last, and I was able to realise what it was 
to be up in a balloon." 

My first sensation was one of absolute 
stillness, the balloon appearing to be sus 
pended motionless in the air. This was 
surprising to me, as a fairly strong breeze 
was blowing when we left the earth only 
three minutes before; but on looking over 
the edge of the car, I was still more sur- 
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prised to notice the place we had just left 


was now some hundreds of feet below, and 
the earth appeared to be dropping farther 
away each moment, while we seemed at 
rest. 

But, by all that is beautiful, what з 
view! North, south, east, west, familiar 
landmarks could be recognised from time 


to time, merging into one grand mosaic 


atchwork. hóse adventurous spirits who 
ave been to the top of the Monument, or 
St. Paul's, or up the north tower of the 
Crystal Palace, kave no doubt been sur- 


| prised with the panoramic view obtained; 


ut to look down on London from the car 
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of а balloon sailing quickly through space, 
4,000 feet high, is an experience that falls 
to the lot of few, and to such is the memory 
of a lifetime. 

From the time of starting until preparing 
to descend there is nothing to occupy the 
balloonist but to admire the وت‎ 
scene below and around. As I gazed in 
rapt admiration, my friendly aéronaut 

inted out to me various points of interest 
lying below. There was Hendon, with the 
Welsh Harp, to the north; Windsor Castle 
to the west; and away to the south the 
Sussex Downs; and east. Epping Forest 
and beyond; while directly below us lay 
London. 

At first it was easy to make out the various 
parks and large buildings, but as we rose 
higher the open spaces became green patches, 
the large buillings and rows of houses 
mere splashes of colour. Streets looked 
like canals, omnibuses and cabs diminutive 
boats running through them; while the 
thousands of black pinheads were fellow- 
mortals. My word, what a congested 
mass below—the varied colours of roofs, 
streets, and squares, now softened by a hazy 
blue of good old London’s smoke! Around 
us was the refreshing green of the country. 
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Pretty clusters of red roofs, half hidden 
among the deep olive-green of foliage. showed 
some country village. Winding its way 
through patches of gréen, red, grey, and 
purple, gleamed the silvery Thames, trace- 
able to the west Un iin Royal Windsor, and 
to the south.east beyond Gravesend. One 
indeed needs the pen of a ready writer to 
convey the glory of such a scene. 

But now a change comes over the prospect. 
The brilliance of the scene is fading, the 
bright colours are becoming dim, every- 
thing is growing grey and indistinct, and 
finally blotted out; I am cold and shivertng. 
Moisture which can be seen and felt is 
floating around us. We are passing through 
a rain-cloud. 

“ You won't be sorry to get out of this, 
will you?” laughingly asked my friend. 

No, indeed," I replied. ‘Is it likely 
to last long? | | 

** Oh, по, we ought to be through in a few 
minutes, but you won't see much as long as 
we are in it." "This was indeed true, as the 
atmosphere resémbled cotton-wool, and the 
captain and crew in the car were misty to 
view. “Well, it’s no use worrying, is it?“ 
I said ; and as we are not likely to run into 
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anything up here, we must just wait till we 
are through ; but do you happen to know our 
whereabouts ?" Can't say to a yard or 
two, but by the re the wind was blowing 
when we started fancy we are over 
Greenwich or Woolwich.” 

* Have you any idea where we are likely 
to land?“ was my next question. That 
all depends on the wind ; it does not always 
follow the currents are the same up here as 
below, but I dare say we shall find a soft 
spot somewhere about," he added, at the 
same time throwing some pieces of paper 
over the side of the car, to ‘ascertain if we 
were still rising. 1f this had been the case 
the paper would have floated down; but 
instead of doing so they shot upwards ! 

* Jlullo! " said the aéronaut, * we are 
falling, and pretty sharp, too." Апа almost 
as he spoke we sank below the cloud, out 
again into the bright and sunny air. Be- 
neath us roofs, tall chimneys, the gleaming 
river! I looked in vain for the “ soft spot 
desired. That's Woolwich just under us," 


I was informed, * and we are drifting over 


the Albert Docks." 

* You surely are not going to land any- 
where about here?“ I ask^d. 

* Oh, no, not likely; just throw out the 


ballast, and we'll go farther over," he added 
to his asaistant. | 

On looking in the car we found we had 
only one bag of ballast remaining, which was 
promptly emptied out. Although this had 
the effect of checking our fall to a certain 
extent, it did not do so entirely, and we still 
continued to descend. At this moment I 
have а vivid recollection of the returning 
sounds of earth, the first being the ‘bark of 
a dog. Then the hooting of a ‘steamer 
greeted us, and we could plainly see a large 
steamer, bound up the river, packed with 
people, among whom our presénce appeared 
to be causing great excitement, judging by 
the waving of handkerchiefs and the 
hundreds of upturned faces. 

Up to this point I ean honestly say the 
thought of any real danger never occurred 
to me; but inasmuch as we were still falling, 
and our ballast all gone, I realised we had 
reached a very critical stage of the journey. 
As far as my inexperienced eye could see, 
our choice of landing rested between a 
church, factory chimney, roofs of houses, 
or а crowded street, either of which might 
mean anything from а broken leg to a 
dislocated neek. 
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“ We must find some soft spot if possible, 
Jim," I heard the aéronaut remark to his 
assistant; and what's that?“ pointing to a 
small green patch in our line of flight. 

Here was our chance—a little square en- 
closure of cabbages, possibly some ten acres 
in size, surrounded by streets of houses. 

From all sides we could see what appeared 
to be hundreds of men, women, and children, 
running in our direction presumably, *' to 
be in at the death." 

Looking over the car, I awaited the 
&pproach of the small oasis, our haven of 
refuge. “Now then, Jim, let her go!” 
The valve was opened, the gas rushed out 
with а loud screaming hiss, and we shot 
earthwards, though it appeared that the 
earth was rushing up to us And then— 
the “ bump!" 

As the car struck the ground for an 
instant it fell over on its side, and we were 
all in a tumbled heap together. Again we 
rosé; then a second concussion, the col- 
lapsing balloon dragging us on to an ugly- 
looking fence. 

But the trail rope had been caught ; and 
as T lav, half stunned, at the bottom of the 
car, I realised that the fast collecting crowd 
had brought the balloon to an anchorage. 

Raising myself with difficulty, much 
shaken. and with a leg that felt like lead, I 
found my ‘companions much in tle same 
plight, proving the truth of the old saying, 
" that it's not the fall that hurts you, but 
the sudden stop when you get to the bottom.” 

No bones broken ? " I asked, when we 
had managed to crawl out of the car. No, 
only a scratch or two. And you?” “Му 
leg feels a bit off," I said; “ but it's only a 
jar, I think." 

The noisy, gesticulating crowd interrupted 
further congratulations. To my amaze- 
ment. within a few miles of the great centre 
of the ‘world’s civilisation we ‘had fallen 
among a tribe of beings whose language and 
behaviour would have brought a ‘blush to 
the ‘cheek or even a cut-throat pirate. 
* "Ere, Guvnor, wot am I a going to get for 
savin' of yer ? "We don't save toffs like you 
every day! Come, out with yer stuff!” 

Thus half a dozen ruffians in chorus; 
while others not so polite had helped them- 
‘selves to the contents of my pockets already. 
What might have happened 1 cannot say, 
but at this point I heard above the noise 
a commanding voice: “ Now, out of this, all 
of you; ‘clear off sharp!” It was a sergeant 
of police, and without more ado he ‘seat 
three or four hulking ruffians staggering 
backwards. Other police ‘having arrived, 
soon a space was cleared around the balloon. 

We found we were two miles from a rail- 
‘way-station, and, acting on the advice and 
assistance of our friendly sergeant, I made the 
best of my way to the police-station, leaving 
the aéronaut and his assistant to pack up 
the balloon and follow after. Ticklish job, 
that, sir," said the officer, as we were seated 
inside the station yard, and it's a ‘good 
TUE Isaw you coming over. I guessed vou 
would try for the cabbages, and roused up 
the men asleep, who go on night duty. 
They are a rough lot about here—as bad 
‘as any the force has to deal with.” 

My AM arrived shortly afterwards 
with the ‘balloon ‘packed in the car, accom- 
panied by the owner of the cabbages to lay 
a claim for the damage done, putting the 
same at a moderate 2004. Needless to say 
‘we had not this small amount upon us, and 
all discussion’ of the matter was necessarily 
‘postponed to a date in the distant future. 
On obtaining a cab, and thanking our pro- 
tector, and exchanging mutual congratula- 
tions, we departed for our respective homes. 
My first balloon voyage was over ! 

“It’s a nasty jar you've given that leg of 
yours, ‘said my medical man subsequently, 
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" and аз you will probably feel it for some 
time, I suppose you consider your ballooning 
carcer at an end." 

" Well,” I replied, “ vou know I’ve done 
& good many things that I've been called 
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names for, but for downright enjoyment, 
with a dash of excitement, give me a balloon 
trip; and if I could find the balloon and tho 
balloonist to take me, I would go up again 
to-morrow.” 


And I spoke the truth. 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 


“B.O.P.” 


COMPETITIONS AND COMPETITORS. 


By YORK HOPEWELL, B.A. 


Te are round about me, on my study 
walls, as J write this. certain memorials 
of bygone triumphs which we used irre- 
verently in olden days to term“ stiff cats!“ 
There is the place of honour occupied by 
one which informs everybody that I was 
placed in “ Honours " at the degree exam. 
of my University ; there is the one that 
announces to mv little world nowadays 
that I won the “ Clara Jenkins Exhibition," 
во we will call it, in 1877, value 20. annually, 
as. being the best scholar of my age in the 
Jarge Northern town of which I am a native ; 
there аге others more or less useful, valuable, 
and interesting, all nicely framed апа 
resplendent! And there are three or four 
headed with the legend, in pale blue and 
gold, Boy’s Own PAPER.“ and signed with 
the siznature—oh. how I used to wonder at 
that time what the editor looked like—of 
** G. A. Hutchison.” 

Yes, we were all readers of the grand old 
“ B.O.P.” in those days, for it was first then 
of its kind, as it is to-day. What memories 
those certificates recall of the competitions 
then, their pleasures, incidents, and results. 
And I am delighted to have been asked 
hy your Editor to write a few words about 
that time—twenty years ago—and those 
competitors. 

I think in such а case I may be pardoned 
for beginning with myself—as I naturally 
know most about that boy. I had taken 
in the B. O. P.“ from its commencement, 
when I resolved at last to go in for one of 
the competitions. It was a Picture want- 
ing Words." It got them from me. I well 
recollect the excitement of my father—dear 
fellow, long, long since passed away—as to 
whether I should win the prize of a guinea. 
He continually tried to conceal his anxiety 
and to appear calm, but in vain. Did I not 
know that he used to leave the office every 
Wednesday as soon as possible in order to 
buy a paper in his hurry to learn the result ? 
And when that result was at length pub- 
lished, and my name did not even figure 
amongst the list of Commended,” how 
disappointed he was! Far more than myself, 
I must own. God bless him; he thought 
the world of me, and soon encouraged me to 
try again. 


I did. Same result. But he was one of 


the plucky Yorkshiremen through and 
through, and he said Ý must have another 
go, for we would win at last. We did. 
It was a prize for a poem, I think, on “ The 
Lion." He was very pleased when I read 


: my effort over to him, and thought highly 


of it. The judging took rather a long time. 
and he got anxious. At length the prize 
was awarded. I had not gained it, but 
I had been put down as one of the proxime 
accessit. and got the long wished-for certifi- 
cate. Alas alas! stern is fate! The day the 
certificate arrived—that certificate which 
would have given such unalloyed delight to 
my dear father—he lay dead upstairs. He 
never knew of my success—not on carth. 

I gained other honours after this from the 
B. O. P., and they have been carefully 
treasured during these long years My 
own boys peruse the paper now with excite- 
ment, and read my articles, ctc., in it, and 
thev like to hear my tales of how we used 
to fight for those certificates in days gone by. 

There was A. B.C." — for obvious reasons 
I cannot here give his full name. But those 
who look through back numbers of the 
“ B.O.P.” in the early eighties will see it in 
full glory. For he was а poet, and won 
the guin^a itself more than once. 

I was drawling through my first day at 
college, without friends or acquaintances, 
a lost unit amongst nearly one hundred and 
fifty others, when a thin, smiling youth 
came lounging up to me. 

“You are Mr. Hopewell,’ I believe?“ 
he queried. 

I admitted it—in my real name, you 
know, which “ Hopewell” isn't, as you 
have guessed. 

Glad to meet you." he said. “I have 
read some of your things now and then, 
and I have seen your name in the B.O.P.’ 
several times. I write a bit myself— 
poetry, you know—for the B. O. P.,“ and 
have won a prize or two.” 

He didn’t say it heroically. but very 
modestly, yet he was a hero in my sight. 
For he had done what I had never succeeded 
in doing in our paper—he had really carried 
off the guinea for a poem. 

We became fast friends during the two 
years I was at college with him. He used 
to come to my rooms at night after supper, 


and we studied Tennyson, and read A.B.C.'s 
poems and my stories about to be sent 
out to various papers, and we criticised each 
others work. Sometimes we graciously 
allowed a few friends to take part in those 
soirées in No. 56, and their delight on after- 
wards seeing my tales and his poems in 
well-known papers was intense. 

A. B. C. has made a name since then, and is 
now the very succ:ssful editor of one of the 
chief monthly magazines. His career has been 
uniformly successful; as & writer of stories 
and articles he їз well known. But even 
nowadays I feel sure that Nature meant 
him for a poet; for he can write verse 
better than anything еізе of that I am 
certain. 

I am not quite sure, but I have some 
sort of dim ideu that one of our famous 
living novelists (he who has created one of 
the striking characters of modern fiction, 
whose portrait is known to every boy and 
man in the land, I should imagine) used to go 
in for competitions in the “ B.O.P.” twenty 
years ago. I have а hazy recollection that 
once, when talking in his study, he said 
something to me about them to that effect. 
He has given schoolboys and the world & 
new hero since then, to some tune, and his 
own prize now is not—a guinea, but many 
hundreds a year ! 

At the period I speak of the present 
Bishop of Stepney was one of the most 
famous competitors in all literary competi- 
tions in various papers of the kind. He 
used to be a great rival of mine in this way. 
He carried off prize after prize, and you 
may see his name in lists of many kinds 
amongst the competitions of those days. He 
was always either at the very top, or very 
near it. I had the pleasure of being in 
front once or twice against him, but he 
was most brilliant in literary work even 
then, and gave high promise of a notable 
after-career. I remember my father us 
to call him “ that lad from Glasgow.” 

Long years afterwards, when he had won 
such triumphs at Oxford, and had been 
ordained, Mr. Lang came to our town a3 à 
curate, and he wrote me & most charming 
letter just after my marriage, though we had 
never seen each other, promising to come 
and have tea with me as a recollection ot 
those former daya of competition. Alas: 
again fate intervened, for, ere he could 
get a vacant afternoon—so busy was he 
even then with all kinds of work—new duties 
had called me to another town. And to 
this day I have never spoken to him, although 
J have had a letter or two from him since. 
and have more than once listened in rapture 
to his extremely eloquent serinons. 

There was also K——, I remember, who 
competed in the '* B.O.P." of a score en 
back. K —— generally showed up we 
when the list came out, just as he always 
did later at Westminster and at the Univer 
sity. He was not a poet or story- writer 
naturally that is certain. But what com 
stant perseverance, study, and doggedness 
could do was capitally shown by ete 
For he always did well; though some of the 
wrestles he has had at our house when I wa 
a boy, in order to find a word that rhyme 
with some other one must have left furrows 
on his brow afterwards! He would spens, 
hours in seeking it, and in getting the je 
of the Jine right, whereas the word and ш 
“feet” and everything else would have 
come to A.B.C. just as easily as 
mültiplication-table comes to a sixth-form 
boy ! 

K——- is now not unknown a3 à maste 
in London, and is doing some capita 
work, though it is not as much heard of 8$ 
is that of some of the other competitor 
whose names I have mentioned. But he 18 2 
real true man, devoted to duty, straight 89 
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a die to-day, as he ever was ; just as plodding 
and steady as when he came out top man 
in his college and beat brilliant fellows 
whose nanies are now much better known 
throughout the land. 


NAMES AND PLACES: 


Г does not seem to be generally known that 
in old-established countries like our own 
& place's name is frequently an indication 
of its position, and that in looking at maps 
much time is saved by remembering this. 

Take Aber, for instance, as in Aberdeen, 
Aberdovey, and so on: Aber means the 
mouth of а river or the confluence of a 
smaller river with a larger one, and all the 
Abers are so placed Aberdeen at the mouth 
of the Dee, Aberavon at the mouth of the 
Avon, Aberayron at the mouth of the 
Аугоп, Aberdare at the mouth of the Dare, 
Aberdovev at the mouth of the Dovey, 
Aberffraw at the mouth of the Ffraw, Aber- 
gavenny at the mouth of the Gavenny, 
Aberystwith at the mouth of the Ystwith, 
are all familiar examples. 

Another word meaning the mouth of a 
river is Inver, and it is used in the same 
way, generally in districts where Aber is 
absent. Thus Inverarity is at the junction 
of the Arity with the Corbie, Inveraray at 
that of the Aray with Loch Fyne, Inveraven 
at that of the Aven with the Spey, Inver- 
garry at that of the Garry with Loch Oich, 
inverlochy at that of the Lochy with Loch 
Linnhe, Inverness at that of the Ness, [nver- 
quharity at that of the Carity, Inverurie at 
that of the Urie; and there are many more. 
From all which it is evident that Abers and 
Invers are most likely to be found on rivers, 
and generally near the sea. 

Bridge is another word that would natar- 
ally lead us to a river; but it should be 
remembered that the older the town the 
smaller the river is likely to be, as bridge- 
building began in a small way. Ford is 
another indication of a river being close at 
hand, as is also its Celtic equivalent Ath, as 
In Athol, Athlome, etc. Holm and Ey, both 
meaning island, are also to be looked for in 
rivers, or in lakes and estuaries, as Langholm, 
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Yes, the “ B. O. P.“ competitors of twenty 
years ago have made fhemselves felt in 
modern life, for there must be many others 
who have made their mark, with whom 
I am not personally acquainted. Jet us 
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By W. J. GORDON. 


Sheppey, or in a sea, as Jersey and Guernsey. 
Inch and Inis also mean island. Lea and 
Lev, meaning meadow, are usually near 
water; and the Minsters, being nearlv all 
situated amid pastures, are consequently 
near rivers, and, owing to fast-day obser- 
vances, generally those in which tish was 
plentiful. Linn, a waterfall, is not likely 
to be found away from а stream, nor are 
Beck and Burn, both meaning a brook. 

Among the hills one would naturally look 
for Ard, high; Auchter, a summit; Balloch, 
a pass; Ben or Pen, a mountain; Fell, a 
mountain: Sliev. a mountain; Cefn, a ridge; 
and Ros or Rose, a hilly promontory, though 
not always for the last, which may also 
mean a marsh, like Mere and More. 

Among the valleys we would ex pect to find 
Strath and Glen, and Nant and Combe, and 
Dal or Dale. And this reminds us that in 
the Celtie group of languages the noun comes 
first and the adjective follows ; while in 
the Teutonic group the adjective is in 
front ; a characteristic example in which the 
same designation has the syllables transposed 
being Dalry, Dale of the Rye, in Ayrshire, 
and Rydal, Rye Dale, in the Lake District 
Rye in each case meaning water. 

Three other words for water are worth re- 
membering, these being Avon, as in the 
rivers of that name; Dour or Dwfr, as in 
Dove and Dovey ; and Uisge or Wysg, trace- 
able in both forms in usquebaugh and 
whiskey. and in Asli, Axe, Esk, Exe, and Usk, 
and in Wye. In the past, as now, the phy- 
sical features, such as rivers and hills, were 
named first, and the human settlements last ; 
thus it is that the name of the settlement, 
village, or what not, is so frequently a com- 
pound including the name of the river or hill. 

Street is a form of Stratum, a Roman road, 
апа a5 Street and Streat and Strat occurs in 
such places as the Roman roads ran through ; 
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hope that our successors in “ B. O. P.“ come 
petitions to-day may also be able to sho: 
a great record twenty years hence, and 
may the “ B.O.P.” still be proud of them, 


and they of it! 


A GUIDE TO MAP-READING. 


and as the roads led to camps, the Streets 
are generally on the way to the Casters and 
Chesters which mark the sites of the old 
Roman towns. 

Ву, Toft, and Fleet, the Norse for dwelling 
or town, the By being but Burg in another 
form, are generally approachable by water, 
and frequently near the sea. The same 
series is found in Normandy, where By be- 
comes Boeuf, as in Coulibeuf, Elbauf, 
Quillebeeuf ; Toft becomes Tot, as in Кошо, 
Yvetot, Criquetot ; and Fleet becomes Fleur, 
as in Barfleur, Hartleur, Honfleur. In the 
same way, Thorpe, the Dutch Dorp and the 
German Dorf, meaning a village settled from 
an older village, becomes in Normandy 
Tourps, as in Clitourps. 

Boys struggling with Cæsars “ Gallic 
Wars" may be interested to know that the 
names of the tribes therein mentioned are 
still traceable within the distriets they 
inhabited; thus we have Arras of the Atre- 
bates, Soissons of the Suessiones, Amiens of 
the Ambiani, Beauvais of the Bellovaci, 
Chartres of the Carnutes, Tours of the 
Turones, Limoges of the Lemovices, Paris of 
the Parisii, Vienne of the Veneti, and so on; 
while the Treviri have left their name to 
their stronghold in two languages, the French 
Tréves and the German Trier. 

In conclusion. a noteworthy instance may 
be mentioned of the curious way in which 
the ancients resembled the moderns in 
naming their discoveries by extending the 
designation given at the first point of contact 
until it covered enormous areas beyond. 
That America should have obtained its 
name as it did is rather surprising, but no 
more so than that the whole continent of 
Asia should be named from the plain round 
Ephesus, Africa from the plain round 
Carthage, and Europe from the plain round 
Thebes. 


I the accompanying diagram there is 

shown at a glance the champion county, 
the champion batsman, and the champion 

owler of each year from 1873—the year in 
Which the championship was first fought out 
In a systematic manner, and onward. There 
is also indicated the batsman's average, and 
the average cost of each wicket taken by the 
Most successful bowler—that is to say, of the 

owler who captured eighty wickets or more 
at the smallest cost. 

It might very well be imagined that the 
County of the champion batsman and bowler 
ae frequently coincide with the champion 
t unty of the year, but, far from this being 
Cana. In the past thirty-one seasons, the 
his cidence has only occurred twice. In 1889, 

i example, W. G»'nn was at the head of the 
ting averaces, W. Attewell head of the 


CRICKET CHAMPIONS. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


(With a Diagram.) 


bowling averages, and Nottingham premier 
county; and in 1894, when W. Brockwell 
boasted the best average and Richardson 
the best analysis of the bowlers who captured 
eighty or more wickets, Surrey captured the 
championship from Yorkshire. 

That all-round average ability is of more 
avail to a county than individual excellence 
is proved by the fact that when in 1887 a 
Nottinghamshire batsman and a Notting- 
hamshire bowler were respectively the 
champions of the year, Surrey’s record for 
the year was distinctly superior to that of 
the Lace County. Moreover, out of the past 
thirty-one seasons, on seventeen occasions 
the champion county has not enjoyed the 
services of either the champion bat or bowler 


of the year. 
Та the upper portion of the diagram, and 


under the date, is given the name of the 
champion county for each ycar. In 1873, 
1879, 1882, and 1889, it will be observed, the 
championship was held in commission by 
two or more counties, and, a'lowing for these 
duplications, it will be found that Nottingham 
has held the championship on ten occasions, 
Surrey on nine, Yorkshire on six, Lan aashire 
on five, Gloucester on thre», Middlesex on 
two, and Derby on one. 

Immediately below the name of the гһат- 
pion county is given the cognomen of {һе 
champion bat of the year, and as the black 
column representing the average is drawn in 
height in direct proportion to the same, by 
comparison with the figures in the left-hand 
margin his batting average can at once be 
ascertained. Thus, in 1873, W. С. Grace 
attained an average of 7], the sixth highest 
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runs per innings, sixth. The lowest average 
of a champion bat was that of J. Selby in 
J87S—namely, 30-9 runs per m.angs. 

Of those bowlers taking eighty or more 
wickets in a season the best analysis was 
attained by Mycroft in 1875, when his eighty 
wickets cost 74 runs apiece as compared with 
91 runs in the case of Alfred Shaw's 161 
wickets, and 12 runs in respect to W. G.'s 
192 wickets the same season. The worst 
average attained bv the most prominent 
bowler of the season was 17 runs per wicket 
when Albert Trott captured 230 wickets in 
1599. 
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average held by a champion bat during the 
past thirty-one years. 

Of the thirty-one batting championships, 
the amateurs have held the position for 
nineteen years, while six professionals have 
held it for twelve years. Of these batsmen 
who kave held the batting championship 
more than once during the past thirty-one 
seasons, Dr. W. G. Grace and the late Arthur 
Shrewsbury head the list with six apiece ; 
Mr. W. W. Head follows with three, and 
К. S. Ranjitsinhji, Mr. С. B. Fry, and 
W. Gunn have all headed the table on two 
occasions, 
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The batting championships, it will be re- 
called, were distributed over -sixteen per- 
formers with the willow, but the bowling 
honours have been more evenly divided, 
nineteen professionals and two amateurs, 
А. G. Steel and C. L. Townsend, sharing 
them. Of the propellers of the leather 
nine names appear more than once-- -namely, 
J. T. Hearne on three occasions, and Shaw, 


i 
8 
8 


al | 


So far as the counties claiming the cham- 
pion 'batemen are concerned, it is found that 
Notts has had that honour on nine occasions, 
Gloucestershire on six, Surrey, Sussex, and 
Laneashire on four, and Middlesex, Kent, 
Warwick, and Hampshire on one. 

The highest average attained by a cham- 
pion bat was accomplished by Major R. M. 
Poore, who in 1899 scored 1,551 runs with 


an average of 91; K. S. Ranjitsinhjis ‘Mycroft, McIntyre, Watson, Attewell, 
average for 1900—namely, 874—is second; Briggs, Richardson, and Rhodes on two 
C. B. Fry's average for last year (81) third; apiece. 


‘Only one player, Mr. А. G. Steel, K.C., 
has attained the double honour of the best 
batting average and best bowling figures, 


the same batsmans 1901 average (784) 
fourth; Shrewsbury's average in 1887 (78) 
fifth; and Dr. Grace's 1873 average of 71:0 


but if the number of wickets to qualify had 
been one less R. G. Barlow would have 
rivalled his record. 

Of the counties claiming the most suc. 
cessful bowlers it will be noted that Lan- 
cashire claims the first place with nine, 
Yorkshire the second with seven, Notts and 
Middlesex are. bracketed third with four 
each, while Surrey can point to three, Derby 
to two, and Gloucester and Essex to one 
apiece. 
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JONES AND HIS SCHEME. 


By Tuomas Hay, M.A. 


Co listen to this story, which in simple language 
tells 

Of what befel three gentlemen who lived at Woodford 
Welk, 

They each possessed a vila and an ornamental plot 

In what the eubtle ageut called à semi-rural spot. 


Now, Jones was in the middle, and a careful man was 
he ; 

He loved to plant the hyaciuth and prune the cherry. 
tree. 

He raked the gravel neatly. he &yringed the early roee ; 

In temper he was prudent and in symptoms 
adipose, 


With ordinary vagrants he was placid, tame, and 
mild, 

Except with dogs and = chickens; 
made him wild. 

His feeling of annoyance was a positive disease 

When some one else's chickens took to soratehiug up 
his peas. 


chickens always 


Now, Johnson on the right of Jones and Smithers on 
his left 

Were men whom Jones declared to be of decenoy 
bereft. 

Ther lolled about the garden when they might bave 
been at church; 

They eneh possessed a dog which loved origival 
research, 

But, worse than that, these awful men constructed 
secret dens 

In which there lived a colony of energetic hens. 

And, worst of all, a thing which made poor Jones 
completely ill, 

In flitting oer the fences they displayed consume 
mate skiil. 


You cannot wonder when you hear that Jones 
would fume and fret 

When Johnson's Coehin-china came and scratched 
his mignonette. 

And then he quite forgot himself and uttered words 
like * blow” Ң 
When Smithers’ black Minoreas laid his dainty 

tulins low, 
At last he turned the tables in a highly novel way: 
When Johnson's Cochin-china in his garden got 
astray 
He took an ancient skipping-rope and caug 


n Noose, 1 the 
And then in Smithers’ chicken-run he turne 


vagrant loose. 

Now, Johnson chummed with Smithers, and it pained 
him pa-t belief 

To fiud his hosom erony was 

While it led to open rupture with a flood of naughty 
words 

When Smithers’ best 

. Johnson's birds. 


The consequence was fatal Smithe & said with 
angry scowls, 

He turned his back on Johnson and repudiated fow 

And Johnson said with vigour, whilst be wildly 
smashed his pena, 

He ошу hated Smithers less than Oochiu-china hens. 

So Jones can live in freedom and cau tend each 
fruitful bei, 

While both his neighbours pal with him t 
each other dead. 

His garden looks so tasteful aud his life's 80 froo 
{тош woes & 

That his symptoms are, they tell, me. every mon 
more adipose. 


ht it in 


& common sort of thief, 


Miporea was with Mister 


Is; 
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Е the times of the ancient Hebrews 
the application of the rod has always 
been peculiarly connected with the inculca- 
tion of knowledge at school. The average 
type of schoolboy, whether he were of 
Grecian, Roman, or Anglo-Saxon birth, has 
also always regarded that fact as one of the 
terrible examples of how relentlessly fate 
pursues its victims, and has spent a good 
half of his time in youth in trying by every 
means under the sun to invent something 
which should act either as a preventive or a 
palliative of the °“ sword of Damccles” that 
ever threatened him. 

One or two masters of English public 
schools in the past have earned for them- 
selves special places on the roll of fame which 
comprises noted wielders of the rod such as 
the wise Solomon commended, and it is of a 
few of them we would speak here. 

There can be little doubt that the palm of 
all“ flogging masters" belongs, so far as 
English schools are concerned, to the great 
Dr. Busby, who presided at Westminster 
School during the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. There probably never was 
his equal amongst famous masters for devo- 
tion to the persuasive powers of the cane ! 
Busby thrashed everybody upon the smallest 
pretence ; he stood no nonsense whatever. 
Curiously enough, Westminster had for cen. 
turies the reputation of being a school where 
more flogging went on than in any other 
similar institution, and both Cowper and 
Lord John Russell as well as one John 
Dryden, have left testimony to the fact that 
promising vouths at Westminster were no 
more exempt from the cane than were lazy 
and backward boys. 

If a boy did the slightest thing which Dr. 
Busby disliked: if he even looked off his 
book without leave; if he turned up a 
minute late; if he showed я line short in 
Virgil or Cicero; if the Doctor's digestion 
was not all that could be wished ; if dis- 
agreeable weather came, which did not suit 
some project of Busby’s; any one of these 
little things was quite enough to set the head- 
master off upon one of his favourite“ cor- 
rections ” of the school, and woe betide the 
luckless wights who chanced to fall under 
his ire. For the Doctor did not half thrash 
а boy when he did begin ; he gave him such 
а dose of the rod that the victim knew about 
it for long days afterwards. 

Dr. Busby's reign was a terror to evil 
doers at Westminster. So severe was the 
régime that even to our own days his fame 
has survived as easily giving him the palm 
in this matter at the very school which has 
ever been at the top in this respect amongst 
English schools, at least until recent years. 

The only English headmaster who has 
ever seriously threatened the supremacy of 
Dr. Busby was Dr. Keate, at Eton, during 
the time that the late Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone was a pupil there, in the second or 
third decade of the last century. The tales 
told of Dr. Keate's propensity for the rod 
are both numerous and amusing. They 
have survived better than those of Dr. Busby, 
being much nearer to our own times. 

One who was a pupil under Keate has 
left it on record that the Doctor only 
recognised a boy when he was about to flog 
him ; whilst Mr. Gladstone, who held moni- 
torial office under the Doctor, used to relate 
with great gusto stories he remembered of 
his famous headmaster’s weakness for 
flogging upon both appropriate and inappro- 
priate occasions, 

Gladstone once told how he had sent 
about a score of boys under his charge to 
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FAMOUS FLOGGING MASTERS. 
By York HOPEWELL, В.А. 


Keate’s room for the purpose of being pre- 
pared for their Confirmation, which was 
approaching. Keate, seeing them, at once 
got ready the rod and prepared to cane the 
lot! In vain did the first youth endeavour 
to explain matters. The Doctor would not 
listen to a word of what he thought was 
going to be some plea in extenuation of the 
supposed misdeeds. | 

Hold your noise, will you, sir?" һе 
roared. ‘ГИ flog you all, sir; yes, every 


one of you." 


К. Busby, D.D., the greatest Flogging 
Master on record. 


The others also tried to explain, but to no 
purpose. The headmaster began at number 
one and thrashed the whole lot! When 
Gladstone came into the study he found all 
the Confirmation candidates in a state very 
far removed from that frame of mind which 
is supposed to be the fitting preparation for 
the sacred rite. 

Others have borne testimony to Keate's 
prowess. Sir Francis Doyle, Mr. Maxwell 
Lyte, and the Rev. C. A. Wilkinson have 
often written about their master at Eton. 
Although they all agree in speaking of his 
flogging abilities, yet it is worth noting that 
the po all agree in their estimage of his 
real worth and character, and it is certainly 
worth noting that it was this man who 
turned out some of the greatest men Eton 
has boasted during the past century ! 

Most of them feared him greatly; but 
many loved him nevertheless. He was only 
some 5 ft. 5 in. in height; his manner was 
fierce and gruff; and his shaggy red eye- 
brows made him look fiercer still. He wore 
a three-cornered hat, and when in a passion 
his face fairly quivered. He would take no 
excuse whatever from any culprit brought 
before him. As one of his pupils, who after- 
wards became celebrated, wrote of him in 
later years, He would flog severely the 
heir to a dukedom and the son of a grocer 
with perfect impartiality”; whilst another 
has told us that he once remembered Keate, 
оп a certain historic occasion, flogging ** no 
less than a hundred boys nightly, in summer, 

for at least three or four nights“ 

One boy, who was the eldest son of a duke, 
seems to have been almost the only pupil 
who ever got the better of Keate in the 
whippings. This smart youth worked on 
pou scientifically thought out. He 

ad noticed that the more solid and stiff the 
material bearing a blow, the less effect the 


blow had on it. Hence, by constant practice, 
he acquired a peculiar method of making 
his muscles tense and rigid when he was 
about to be flogged, and when stretched 
over the flogging-block all his flesh was thus 
made almost as hard as wood, so tightly did 
he stretch it. And he always declared that 
he could hardly feel the cane at all ; certainly 
it never seemed to trouble him, however 
much Keate laid on ! 

What the famous Eton master did is, per- 
haps, best summed up in a notable sentence 
penned by one of his pupils —I fancy it was 
Mr. Lyte, but am not quite sure: “ He 
flogged half the ministers, bishops, generals, 
and dukes of the present century, at any 
rate! 

It is curious that althougb, according to 
Harrow tradition, only the headmaster of 
that famous school is supposed to have 
power to punish boys with the red, the 
master who has borne the reputation of 
being one of those most noted for flogging 
at Harrow was the Rev. Mr. Prior, who was 
second master about 1750. He it was who 
was chosen to punish Tate Wilkinson publicly 
before the school, after the famous escapade 
in 1752, when Tate had gone olf to see à 
theatrical performance against orders. 

It is too long a story to tell here, but, as 
regards the whipping, the head was too 
lenient in most matters, and was not to be 
compared with Mr. Prior, who was, there- 
fore, the chosen instrument of outraged law 
for the vindication thereof. Before the 
whole of the fourth-form, in their own room, 
Mr. Prior carried out his allotted task with 
a will, and with a severity calculated to act 
аз а deterrent to future prospective evil. 
doers. 

It got him into disrepute with the boys, 
who were just at that time beginning, both 
by numbers and deeds, to raise Harrow 
considerably in the list of England's publie 
schools, and to give her the place which had 
long been the prerogative of older and larger 
foundations. Prior, however, never attained 
to the celebrity of either Busby or Keate; 
perhaps his not being a head told against 
him in this respect. 
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TODD MINOR'S ORATION ON THE 
LONGEST DAY. 


й H’! lend me your ears if to music you'd listen, 
Though music as music I cannot display; 
But surely there's spice that wil make your e es 
glisten 
And set the pulse throbbing in what I shall say. 
What song can compare with the simp'e assertion 
That here, as yon sunset continues to burn, 
In fancy I feel the delights of immersion 
Deep, deep iu thy waters, O lovely Lucerne! 


“I see my friend Thompson persistently plodding 
With knapsack and staff on the road to the ses; 

While Eliott, well armed with a net and some waddirg 
Goes chasing the butterfly, beetle, aud bee. 

And there, far away through the va!leys and moun- 

tains, 

Old Temple careers on his elegant bike ; 

While under the Trossachs in classical fountains 
Tom Whibley is fishing for salmon or pike. 


О dreams of Elysium! О Time, hurry faster! 
Skip ! skip like a goat through the month of July! 
Release from his fetters each boy and each master, 
And bring us the blue of a holiday sky. 
Behold ! the sun sets, and the long day has ended : 
I feel from far mountains cool air on my brow; 
And—chucking palaver, boys—isu't it splendid? 
We're only six wefks from the, holidays пос! " 
igitized by NOOR [Vous шу. | 
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RAGMENTS too small to warrant a story 
for each : merely the flotsam and jet- 
sam of a life devoted to the noble game, and 
here gathered together in the hope that 
they will prove interesting to the cricketing 
reader or reading cricketer. 

During my Indian service I generally 
carried a cricket kit with me into camp, and. 
when at leisure, I would pitch a wicket on 
the best bit of ground available and get my 
native followers to shy at me and field. 
These proceedings, of course, were regarded 
with extreme wonderment by the people, 
especially in the more out-of-the-way 
localities, and I frequently played to a big 
gallery of gaping country folks, who no doubt 
classed my antics with those of a lunatic. 

In the Tamil country, one day, while thus 
amusing myself, a funeral procession issued 
forth from a neighbouring hamlet, escorting 
а dead Hindoo to the зоо! ghiut, or burn- 
ing-place. The attendant mourners were 
making a great “ hulla-balloo," blowing 
ecnches, weeping, Jamenting, telling off the 
Virtues, omitting the vices, of the departed, 
and at intervals shouting “ Govindah ! 
Go—vindah ! " in ear--plitting chorus. 

The cortège had to pass my pitch as the con- 
course approached ; all eves turned on me; 
the chorus gave in, the conch-blowing sub. 
sided, the lamentations moderated, their 
curiosity increased, their pace decreased, til! 
the entire company. with the uncovered 
corpse, carried shoulder-high in their midst, 
came to a halt. Just at this moment I hap- 
pened to make a big hit ; two of my followers 
raced madly for the ball, tumbled over each 
other as they got up to it. and forthwith 
started an interchange of endearments. This 
30 Interested the funeral party that they in- 
continently dumped down the dead man, and 
squatted themselves in a row-—mourners, 
officiating brahmins, bearers, followers, and 
all, to look on at the fun. I did not par- 
ticularly object, but I knew that smallpox 
Was prevalent in the district, and prudence 

ade me ascertain if yonder tricked-out clod 
of earth had succumbed to that particular 
scourge, 
_ What did he die of ? " I asked, in Tamil, 
indicating the body with my bat. 
‘Smallpox, sir!" they answered cheer- 
fully, as if delighted at my condescension in 
making the inquiry. 

, promptly ordered that funeral pro- 

cession to move on! 


While playing in a match, Erode Canton- 
ment versus Palhully Sugar Works, near 
Mysore, a batsman gave long-on several 
chances, skying the ball to him in easy 
catches, but every one of which the fielder 
failed to secure. It was towards the end of 
the game, and the ball was showing evidences 
01 wear; indeed, the bowlers had already 
asked for a new one, but, owing to an un- 
fortunate Oversight, there was not such a 
thing procurable nearer than Mysore, twelve 
miles off. Well, the batsman once more 
skied to long-on, but the ball by this time 
Was at its last gasp, for, as it left the bat, the 
Outer casing flew off, the inner core only 
Teaching tho fielder’s hands, and which he 
managed to hold. A dispute arose as to the 
Cgality of the catch; some said one thing, 
dome another, but, anyhow, the game was 
n & Stop to, as there was no shop round the 
Огпег where we could get another ball. 


instances are not unknown of a ball being 
it qe & tree, and caught by the tielder as 
wl Tops ог is shaken out. I cannot вау 

lat the decision on a point like this would 
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CRICKET FRAGMENTS. 
By H. Hervey. 


be nowadays ; but on the single occasion of 
my witnessing such a case when [ was at 
Bath College, the dictum went in favour of 
the out side. 4 propos of the subject, during 
a Civil versus Military match at Palamcottah, 
leg stood close to the carriage-drive skirting 
the ground. As the sun declined, leg's wife, 
among others, drove up in a four-wheel dog- 
cart, when, spotting her husband, she drew 
rein and proffered him a bottle of cold tea, 
a beverage of which he was fond. Nothing 
loth, leg sprang on to the step, and was 
about taking a “` pull " at the bottle, when a 
sudden exclamation from the lady and a 
babel of vells from the field caused him to 
look round just in time to up with his dis- 
engaged hand and catch the ball.“ How's 
that? he shouted, abandoning the tea and 
skedaddling back to his place. " Not out ! 
replied the umpire. There was a conflict of 
opinion, and 1 believe, though I am not 
certain, that the question was referred home, 
but with what result I never heard. 


The aridity of Scinde, the absence of any- 
thing in the shape of turf, and the general 
friability of the natural «oil, put cricketers to 
the expedient of regularly building their 
pitch. This is done by laving on а foot- 
thick superstratum of mud, mixed with 
camel'a manure and chopped straw. The 
compound hardens almost to the consist- 
ency of cement, keeps perfectly smooth, and 
never rucks up. The conditions of a game 
on this unyielding surface, even with coir 
matting, are greatly in favour of the bowler ; 
you can get a lot of pace on without effort, 
and the ball shoots “ like winkey." Breaks 
or twists, however, are impracticable, for 
there is nothing which the ball can catch on 
to; you have only to buzz straight, and the 
ground does the rest—the ball shoots under 
the bat, however good the batsman may be. 
I do not recollect seeing a single good score 
made in Scinde. Iam afraid to think what 
my own average could have been. 

A friend, engaged in surveying the en- 
virons of Secunderabad, wrote from his 
.camp inviting me to spend the morrow—a 
civil holiday—with him. I went, and, after 
early tea, we decided to have some cricket, 
for it was the cold weather, and we had 
nothing else to do. Like me, he loved the 
game, and had a complete outfit —including 
nets—with him. We found a nice piece of 
turf close to the extreme platform of a firing 
range belonging to one of the British corps 
in garrison. We were quite safe, the platform 
was the last of the series, and there were no 
red coats about. We rigged a net ; one batted, 
the other bowled, while my chum's followers 
did the fagging and fielding. We had been 
at it a short time, when a squad of Tommies 
(under a sergeant) arrived ; they piled arms, 
and, seating themselves on the edge of the 
platform, looked on at us; they were evi- 
dently waiting for the appearance of some 
higher authority, and were not going to 
commence without him, although һу now 
the danger flag had been hoisted on the butt, 
and the markers showed in little red splashes, 
moving about the targets, a thousand yards 
away. Our military spectators were highly 
appreciative, and their outspoken criticisms 
on our play indicated that there were 
cricketers among them. Presently the 
sergeant rose to his feet, ascended the plat- 
form, and gazed earnestly in the direction 
of cantonments ; there was a whispered con- 
sultation, and then the X. C. O., followed by 
the others, approached us. 
elt kinder tantalises us, sir.“ spoke the 
sergeant, to sit ere doin’ nothin’, an’ you 


, 
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gents a playin’ of yourselves. All on us is 
cricketers in a manner of speakin', an’ we've 
not ad a gime this year vit. If you've no 
objection, we'll gladly join vou : an' we kud 
'ave double wicket, at least till th’ ortsusra 
arrives," 

" By all means!" replied my friend. 
Come on, we'l! play tip-and-run. But vou 
chaps won't get into trouble, will you ? ” 

" We'll keep a look-out, sir. Thank you." 

We forthwith started tip-and-run, but 
became so engrossed in the game that no one 
thought of keeping watch, the consequences 
being that a major, accompanied by а 
subaltern, simply dropped on us from round 
the corner of a clump of trees. I quite ex- 
pected a row, for, on spotting their oficers, 
the men, who had divested themselves of 
their belts and coats, were so taken aback 
that thev only stood and stared ; while we 
two tried to look as unconcerned as possible. 

jut the major, far from making a fuss, 

grinned approvingly, trotted up, dismounted, 
and accosted us. °“ Ah, gentlemen!” he 
exclaimed heartily, “ this is a sight for sore 
eyes! We are both cricketers, so may we 
play with you ? " ` 

My chum cordially acquiesced, whereupon 
the two officers, flinging duty to the winds, 
took off their accoutrements and joined in, 
to the huge delight of the soldiers, who little 
expected to be let down so gently. 


In Lower Bengal I witnessed a queer 
occurrence. A team of Babus (educated 
natives) was playing an eleven of the same 
composition from a neighbouring town. 
The home club was rich enough to employ an 
English exponent to coach them in the game, 
and who had just come out from home under 
agreement; so the club, to signalise the 
event, had arranged with the other men for 
a two-day match. Hearing of all this, I 
drove down to see the fun, for, judging from 
Babu English, I thought that Bubu cricket 
would prove equally diverting. They had 
already commenced; the home team was 
batting, and the European “coach” um- 
pired at the hither end. Not caring to herd 
with the native spectators in the pavilion, I 
stood under a tree in direct line with the 
wickets, and not thirty paces from the 
nearer one. 

The bowler, a breakless underhander, sent 
down a perfectly straight ball, which would 
undoubtedly have taken mid or on stump 
but for the batsman receiving it on his lec. 
“ How is that * " shrieked the trundler, in 
his quaint pronunciation. Out!“ re- 
plied the coach ; the only reply he could give. 
The batsman looked daggers at the umpire, 
and an angry murmur arose in the pavilion. 
However, the game proceeded, and pre- 
sently came the same appeal, evoking the 
same just decision. 

The discomtited one looked more than 
daggers at the stolid Englishman, and the 
agitation in the gallery increased. I could 
hear remarks the reverse of complimentary 
to the umpire—equivalents to the home 
Chuck him out!’ and all that sort of thing. 
Well, in a few minutes, a third man plainly 
got his leg in the way, and was rightlv ad- 
judged out. This was the last straw. The 
members of the in side rushed forth, sur- 
rounded the coach, heaped abuse on him in 
English as well аз Bengali, and would cer- 
tainly have proceeded to assault the solitary 
Briton, had I not stepped in and interfered. 

It took me a long time to assure the irato 
Babus that the decisions in dispute were 
perfectly just —my own eyes had told me zo 
and that they,ought to be ashamed of 
themselves for behaving so disgracefully to 
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the very man whom they had constituted 
their mentor and teacher. Fortunately, they 
were not of the baser sort, and were open to 
reason; they apologised in quaint English 
to the umpire, and there were no more ruc- 
tions. But imagine such a thing happening 
in England—that is, among respectable 
players! 


Some boys of a Roman Catholie Orphanage 
at Bangalore were playing close to the rail- 
way; it was a match against a railway school 
teain from a big junction station down the 
line. The orphans were batting, while the 
school fielded, one short. Presently, just as 
an incoming train was passing, the batsman 
hit to square-leg, right over the railway 
hedge ; but, search as they did, on the рег. 
manent way, in the hedze, everywhere, that 
ball could not be found ; so they went on 
playing with a new one. Shortly afterwards, 
the eleventh schoolboy appeared, carrying a 
ball, which, on examination, proved to be 
the lost one, He had been travelling in that 
passing train, and, while looking out, he said, 
to catch a glimpse of the match, the ball tew 
through the window of his compartment. 

Thereupon ensued a noisy wrangle — 
amusing, because of the quaint English and 
half-caste patois of the disputants. The 
tarrying schoolboy and his fellows claimed 
a catch, as the ball had not touched the 
ground ; the opposite side would not admit 
it, and thev " jawed " away at each other 
like so many monkeys, They appealed to 
the old French priest in charge of the orphans, 
but it was a question beyond his reverence 
to decide. Then thev crowded up to me, 
the only adult spectator, and asked me for 
my judgment. I advised them to toss; 
they did, and the orphans came off the 
winners, 

Playing on а sloppy wicket in Malabar 
during a temporary break in the monsoon, a 
batsman, while running a brace, left a shoe 
behind him, sticking in the mud, about half- 
way across. The over requiring but one to 
complete, after which the obstruction could 
be removed, the bowler sent up his last ball, 
and the batsman blocked it right into his 
dereliet shoe. When the game was finished, 
that batsman and that bowler tried for a 

good hour to repeat the feat, to the great 
mirth of the onlookers ; but that they failed 
to bring it off goes without saying. 


In tossing for innings, one day at Madras, 
my opponent spun an eight-anna bit into 
the air, but apparently the money did not 
come down again, for no one saw it descend. 
We searched everywhere, on the ground, 
our sun hats, about our persons, but to no 
effect, and we were inclined to think that the 
coin had been mysteriously spirited away, 
till the next morning, when the tosser told 
us with great glee that he had found the 
money. Where do you think ? In his right 
Sock! The coin had evidently fallen down 
his neck into his shirt. The weather was 
warm, ao that the small disc of metal coming 
in contact with his skin gave no shock, and 
had gradually worked its way down to his 
pedal extremity by the simple law of gravita- 
tion. E 


Three French “ globe-trotters," while 
visiting Trichinopoly, were invited by us to 
join in a station match; we anticipating 
some diversion in seeing Messieurs at cricket. 
Judge of our surprise when all three showed 
themselves perfectly au fait at the game—a 
fact which, as they subsequently explained, 
was due to their having had many English 
boys at their school in the north of France, 


n soldier of the 102nd, late Royal Madras 
Fusiliers, while standing long-leg in a match 
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at Cannanore, let an easy catch go unheeded, 
because one of his officers (in uniform) was 
passing, and the Tommy stood at the salute 
in consequence. The man said that when 
at the depot he was one day in a cradle, 
suspended against the wall of a maga; ine, 
cleaning the lightning conductor, and be- 
cause he did not haul himself to his feet. and 
salute an officer on rounds he got punished. 
Since then," said he, “Ive been more 
careful. If wan o' them came along while I 
was a puttin’ of the ring on шу bride's 
finger, I'd do the salutin' fust an' the 
inarryin' arterwards.“ 

I have seen a eroquet set dissolve itself 
into an impromptu game of cricket—the 
hoops uprooted, the top-and-bottom posts 
for stumps, the mallets for bats, with one 
of the wooden balls doing duty for the real 
article. The occasion was when the ladies 
of the party tarried gossiping over their 
tea-cups, and we inen preferred even the 
travesty of cricket to the dr Ziy- lively 
reality of croquet. 


I once played, en paseant, with a club that 
owned amony its members one who bowled 
peculiariy well; and good bowlers are at a 
premium up-country in India, I can tel! you. 
Inis man had a confirmed habit of over- 
stepping the crease by an inch or so ; he could 
not be broken of the propensity, although 
everything had been tried to cure him of it. 
Аз he was too valuable to be vetoed the 
piteh, they solved the difficulty by no- 
balling him whenever he chanced to keep 
his feet on the proper side of the line. 

I was looking on at а game being played 
by some Tommies connected with the Trans- 
port or Commissariat, close to the elephant 
"lines" ог tethering-place at Secunder. 
abad, when a ball chanced to hit & passing 
pem going down to water. The huge 

east stopped, picked up the ball with his 
trunk, and continued on his way; but all 
the vociferations of the banlked cricketers 
and the ecolding of the attendant failed in 
inducing the animal to give up the missile 
that had struck him. Arrived at the neigh- 
bouring tank, with a lot of us accompanying 
him, the elephant deposited the ball in the 
mud, trampled it well in, and then proceeded 
to drink. Our wonderment and chagrin can 
be imagined. 


In the North-West Provinces, where [ 
recently resided for some months, the native 
servants know all our outdoor games by the 
one universal appellation of Kyrrkeet,” 
their way of pronouncing the word Cricket." 
Tennis, Badminton, croquet, golf, hockey, 
and even ping-pong are to Шеш “ Kyrrkeet," 
and Kyrrkeet "" alone, 


Though not a footballer, I nevertheless 
like looking on at the Association game. 
One day, while witnessing an inter-regimental 
match at Bangalore, I took occasion to ask 
some Tamil immigrant spectators what they 
thought the soldiers were doing. I was 
amused at the reply: “ Yennama chunday 
poderanyu, Iyah.” (They are fighting about 
something, sir.) 

One rainy day, in the verandah of a 
travellers’ bungalow, I stood with a bat at 
one end, a lineman shied at me from the 
other, while several coolies from my working 
party fielded outside under leaf umbrellas. 
I managed to break a pane of glass : but the 
article did not figure in the price list hung up 
in each room, and according to which all 
breakages by travellers or their servants 
inust be paid for to the man in charge, and 
a note to that etfect made in the travellers’ 
register-book, Before leaving, therefore, I 


wrote in * remarks ’ column that I had 
emashed a pane of glass, and would be happy 
to remit the value on the authorities com- 
municating with me. A few days after my 
return to headquarters, I received tho follow. 
ing lecter from the half-educated native 
Assistant commissioner in whose district the 
bungalow in question lay : 


* HoxovRED SIR, - From a report made 
to me by the servant-in-charge of the Anigul 
Travellers! Bungalow, it appears that while 
indulging to yourself in the rough ball play 
with broad stick and cooly fellows, your 
honour has destructed one glass of window, 
which is costing the sum of twelve annas. I 
request for vour honour will pay money into 
Treasury to credit of Government." 


Enough for the present. I have more 
fragments which I will tack together if this 
first instalment is acceptable, 
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Correspondente, 


HOLIDAYS and H. E.—The fine boats of the New 
Palice Steamers Co.—viz. Royal Sovereign and 
Koh-i-.Yoor— ought to suit you, Full details aa to 
fares, etc., with times of sailings, may be obtained 
at the London office, 50 King William Street, E.C., ОГ 
at Old Swan Pier. There are special trips t9 
Ramsgate, Deal aud Dover, Boulogne, etc. with cir- 
cular bookings, 


NEMO and New READER.—We cannot possibly fill 
up our space with reprints of particular back contri- 
butions that you may wish to possess The verses 
will be found in our“ Boy's Own Reciter," а сору of 
Which every boy, old or young, should possess ; aud 
tlie artícles you meutiou n our“ Indoor Games. 


GFOGR\PHER.—Already answered. You must get 
Fellows of the society to propose and second you. 
Write te the secretary for particulars aud list of 
Fellows. 


С. A. Hanns. — ou can obtain particulars from 
Secretary of the Admiralty, or from the Quarterly 
Navy List. 

Н. Bowkn.—They are coined for Malta, and are still 
current. You might perbaps get a penny for it. 


SNAKE.—Get a copy of “ Exchange and Mart,” or write 
for list of books 10 Upcott Gill, Couuty Printing 
Works, Drury Lane, w.c. 


STRONG-I'-TH'-ARM,—We know of none, but you сар 
have private lessons in any one subject at any of 
the gyinnastio places. Go to the Free Library aud 
look at the advertisements in “ The Field,” eto. 


C. S. A.—See “Black and White Drawing as a Pro- 
fession,” in the December, January, and February 
parts of our last volume. | 


PostMARKS.—We believe that W. S. Lincoln, of Hulles 
Street, Cavendish Square, is an authority in such 
matters, 


L. F. (N.Z).—Write a similar letter to the Chief 
Clerk, Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Broadway, 
Westminster. In that way you will get the best 
up-tu-~dite advice from official sources. 


E. R.—The appointment gives a livelihood with pro- 
specta of moderate promotion ; and that is all we сап 
sav. Get a copy of " The Civillau“ at the railway 
bookstalL. 


W. J. HowE.— We have made a note about the metro- 
nome, but it seems as though it could be done with a 
cheap drum clock, the last wheel of the train actu- 
ating a lever, or the tick of the escapement made 
adjustable, 


R. W. D.—Press the plants between blotting-peper, 
changing the paper every week until they arê 
thoroughly dry befor2 you put them in the album. 


BiRps'-EGG. COLLECTOR, 1. Camphor or naplıtbalin, 
ete, as with insects, 2. Yes; any pigeon's. Time 
of incubation, fifteen days. 

A. W. Onn.—Regret we cannot belp you. Nearly all 
such advertisements аге frauds. At the best tbe pay 
must be wirerably small. 


Donoray.—The only way is to send them to publica’ 
tions in which similar things appear, and to take 
your chanes, 

Н. L. T.- Ste recent answers. The cornelians are 
practically worthless unless cut and polished. 

REX.— You might ascertain by applying te the High 
Commissioner for Canada, or the Ageut-General for 
Cape Colony. The offices.of-both are in Victori 
Street, Westminster, 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXII.— THE GREAT FLEET 
COMES OUT. 


HE next day, the 19th, broke with a wild 
dawn. The sky at the horizon was 
ellow, shot with angry streaks of red ; at 
ле zenith it was black, and peopled with 
ying clouds. The sea ran in long ridges, 
sing ever higher ; the wind was fast harden- 
ig to a gale from the north-west. 

** This will be a rough day,“ said Gaunt to 
raser, ‘‘ and the big ships will make rough 
eather of it; the Vanguard especially. 8 

a wet ship at best, and this north-wester 
ill bring up a sea which will set every spar 
the flagship shaking." 

By noon a gale was hooting in the cham- 
ers Of the sky; the British ships, holding 
| to their station, were rolling in a beam 
a. The Vanguard, justifying her evil repu- 
tion, was wallowing with her rails to port 
id starboard alternately under water. She 
as spray to her mainyard. The Hiron- 
//e ran down to her once, in response to a 
rnal, and the '' break of the seas against 
r leaning, cliff-like sides was like the surf 
a halí-tide rock when a gale is blowing." 
1e great Gulf of Lyons seas—rushing wa'ls 

angry green—were flinging themselves on 
e labouring ship. She rose again, after 
ch wave, with streaming sides, wet canvas, 
d leaning masts—an image of desolation. 
е brig, on the other hand, splendidly 
ndled, rode the sea like a gull. Yet even 

her a great beam sea every now and then 
ped, covering her with blinding spray; 
ile the crash of the falling waters sounded 
e thunder through the straining hull. 
The ships hung on to their stations as lon 
they could, but at last had to wear an 
1 before the wind; and then the heavy 
nguard was а pitiable object. A great 
rsuimg sea overtook her, and broke over 
- stern in one wild cataract of spray, 
1eath which the great ship seemed to dis- 
ar. Would she emerge from it? She 
c heavily, and as if reluctantly. 
< Ef she doesn't heave-to soon she will 
past doing it," said Gaunt to Fraser. | 
It last the signal—a little flutter of wet 
from the Vanguard з peak—was given. 
il and heavily the great ships came 
nd, in response; the Vanguard last of 
Her three lower topsails were flapping 
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Against what ill-fated nation Was it launched ? '* 
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wildly in the gale as her head came heavily 
up to the wind. Just then a mountainous 
sea struck her; she lay over to leeward till 
her lower yardarms were in the spume and 
foam of the waves. 

< She’ll turn turtle!“ cried Johnson. 

The green waves roared above the black 
hull; a rain-squall swept over the sea, 
blinding the whole landscape, and with it 
came the gloom of fast-darkening night. 
Gaunt strained his eyes to see the Vanguard ; 
but she was gone ! 

All night the gale raved. Faintly, to lee. 
ward, gleamed, at times, the lights of the 
big ships, mere dancing pin-points of flame 
in the black cavern of the wind-tormented 
night. These grew ever fainter, and then 
vanished. 

Dawn came, grey and cold. The weathery 
little brig had held her ground better than 
the big battleships, and Gaunt climbed the 
brig’s topmast to search for the remainder 
of the squadron. The frigates were gone, 
blown out of sight. The Alexander and 
Orion were visible, with lowered topmasts 
and close-reefed lower topsails, making 
bad weather of it; but the Vanguard had 
vanished! At last, searching the misty 
skyline, Gaunt caught a glimpse of her. She 
was а semi-wreck. Her foremast was gone; 
her mizzen topmast was hanging to leeward ; 
her courses were in rags. And, while Gaunt 
watched, the Alexander and the Orion bore 
away to the help of the distressed flagship. 
A heavy rain-squall, coming up from the 
N.W., swept over the scene. It raged for 
nearly an hour, blinding the whole horizon; 
and, when it had passed, the sea was empty ! 
Of all the squadron, the gallant little Hiron- 
delle alone kept watch outside Toulon, and 
the great fleet lying in its waters. 

* Well,” said Gaunt to Fraser, with a 
laugh, as he shook the spray from his face 
and hair. here's sea-impudence for you! 
Here's asixteen-gun brig blockading a fleet!“ 

It seemed true. To leeward was only the 
wild sea, the grey, wintry sky, broken by 
no apeck of distant sail. Vanguard, Alex- 
ander, Orion—all had vanished! The little 
Hirondelle was left without a consort, and 
was majestically keeping guard over a fleet! 

“TH hang on," said Gaunt, till the 
Frenchmen come out, or till Nelson returns ; 
and I think it won't be long before the 
Frenchmen do show their noses out of the 
harbour. But from the last glimpse we 
caught of the Vanguard, it seems clear she 
must run somewhere to refit, before ahe 
can take her post off Toulon. When the 
French two-deckers come out, we must clear 
off." 

At noon, as Gaunt had guessed, the French- 
men were plainly coming out! A great line- 
of-battle ship was visible, tossing heavily 
in the wild sea as she cleared the port. "Then 
came another, and yet another. The sky 
to the north-east was soon thick with 
crowded masts. Gaunt climbed to the brig’s 
topmast with Fraser, and, though the air 
was still obscured with flying spray, and the 
gale hooted overhead, he watched at leisure 
the wonderful spectacle. The French ships 
were taking advantage of the gale to run out 
to sea. They had topmasta struck, showed 
very scanty canvas, and rolled wildly in the 
great waves ; yet they had a look of formid- 
able and disciplined strength. 

“What a crowd!’ cried Fraser, as the 
long line of tossing ships, running before the 
wind, stretched on interminably. It's 
not а suadron : it's a fleet, and a big one, 
too! What а splendid ship,” he cried, the 
next moment, as a majestic two-decker came 
on, towering over her sister ships, and 
ploughing her way across the great waves. 

“That's the Franlin," said Gaunt, ‘Sa 
ninety-gun ship. T saw her lying in Toulon, 
and there’s no finer two-decker afloat. She 
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carries weight of metal enough for onc of our 
three-deckers." 

But, look! Here comes a bigger ship 
still. What a monster!” 

That must be the Orient, the flag-ship. 
She carries J20 guns, and there's nothing 
bigger on the sea. She could match guns 
with the Santissima Trinidad, and in fighting 
power would knock her to chips." 

The great ship, a cluster of wildly blowing 
flags at her peak, was an image of pride and 
strength. But, though she knew it not, all 
that majesty of warlike force was to vanish 
in that blast of midnight flame at the Nile, 
not two months distant ! 

Still the great fleet came on, till the whole 
horizon to windward was thick with masts. 
Gaunt had counted thirteen ships of the 
line, and nine frigates, with & fringe of cor- 
vettes and brigs; now came an irregular 
mass of transports. The  far-stretching 
swarm was still curving out of Toulon, while, 
of the van, only the topmasts could be seen, 
fretting the skyline to the east. Gaunt 
counted 170 transports, and the stream. of 
ships flowed on without sign of pause. 

It's more than a fleet," said Gaunt; 
it's an expedition. That's an army afloat.” 

Some great scheme of invasion and con- 
quest was plainlv on foot; and against 
what ill.fated nation was it launched ? 
What the crew of the Hirondelle looked upon 
was the armed strength of the Republic— 
that new and terrible military power which 
nad struck down the pride of Austria and 
overrun Italy, and was yet to overshadow 
the world. Now, in that vast array of 
tossing ships, it was coming out under the 
wild sky and across the wild sea—the tempest 
driving it—on some new and unguessed 
scheme of invasion and conquest. Gaunt, 
in a word, looked on the great fleet which 
was carrying Napoleon to Egypt. His face 
grew dark with care as his eyes dwelt on the 
far-stretching scale of the mighty expedi. 
tion. On what ill-fated shore was it to 
break ? What power could match a force 
so gigantic ? 

A glow of intoxicating exultation would 
have run through his blood had he known 
that, with all its pride and majesty, that 
great fleet was to perish, only six weeks later, 
under Nelson's guns at the Nile ! 

But Gaunt had no gift of prophetic vision, 
and his brow was heavy with thought as he 
studied the numbers of the French ships and 
tried to guess their destination. Was the 
great armament meant to sweep the narrow 
seas, and to break with overwhelming fury 
on England, or on the shores of Ireland ? 
Was Portugal menaced, or Sicily? Or was 
there some wild, dim scheme of conquest, 
still farther East, on foot? The new, 
mysterious, formless power bred of the 
Revolution was made visible under his eyes ; 
and where was Nelson ? 

Gaunt searched the sea to leeward with 
anxious eyes, but it wasempty. The squad- 
ron, whose business it was to watch Toulon, 
had been blown into mere space just when 
the great fleet of its enemies came out. 
Fraser had gone down; Gaunt sat alone 
perched high on the wildly swaying topmast 
of the brig. What was his best course? 
The brig was hanging on the flank of the 
emerging fleet; should he hang there still 
till its course became plain, and till Nelson 
was sighted ? But when would Nelson re- 
appear? The sorcly damaged Vanguard 
might be driven to Gibraltar to refit. And 
Gaunt felt that the news the French fleet 
were at sea, and at sea on auch a scale, and 
with transports enough to carry an army, 
was news of the utmost importance. He 
must carry it to Cadiz, or to Lisbon, without 
the lossof amoment. On it might well hang 
the fate of whole kingdoms. 

When night fell, the north-eastern horizon 


was aflame with lights, the signal-fires of the 
French fleet. But the Hirondelle, with 
every inch of canvas spread, was flying 
westerly before the gale, bearing the great 
news to Cadiz. 

On the 23rd the brig was off the Spanish 
port, and Gaunt quickly stood in the cabin 
of the Ville de Paris, the admiral's flagship, 
and told his news. 

The old admiral listened silently, but his 
eyes dwelt with a certain grim approval on 
the young sailor, as he told his tale. Care 
and thought carve the features as subtly and 
deeply as Time itself ; апа Gaunt's face bore 
the mark of these forces. Yet he looked the 
very tvpe of keen intelligence and alert sca- 
manship. 

It's great news, Gaunt,” the admiral 
said ; ‘* but it's what we expected. You are 
a lucky fellow to have seen that sight ; and 
the Hirondelle must be a good sea-boat to 
hang on when the squadron was blown off. 
Yes; you have rendered good service. 
But," he added, with & sudden touch of 
ill-humour. *'it would have been better 
service still if you had brought news of the 
Frenchmen’s destination. You should have 
kept on their tracks for a couple of days.” 

In that case, sir, the news might have 
reached you two days later. I thought it 
my duty to lose no time." 

Jervis gave a dissatisfied grunt. 

'" You bring me news of a great peril,” 
he said; “but nothing which will help me 
to meet it." 

Gaunt could forgive the stern old sailor's 
discontent. He looked at him afresh—his 
brow was heavy with care, his face dark with 
anxiety. 

“* Nelson is not at Gibraltar," continued 
Jervis. ** You might have known him 
better than to imagine he would give up 
lightly his post off Toulon. He will repair 
somewhere, and somehow, and be back be- 
fore this. He will find the port empty and 
the fleet vanished, and no one knows where, 
and St. Vincent fell into a mood of troubled 
thought, while Gaunt stood silent, waiting. 

`* Yes, you made a mistake, Gaunt, and 
it may cost us dear. Report yourself fer 
orders to-morrow,” concluded St. Vincent 
abruptly, and Gaunt left the admiral's cabin 
finding he was held guilty of a blunder, 
where he believed he had rendered a service. 

(To be continued.) 
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MAKING THE WORST OF IT. 


* A, that's the worse of holidays!“ said Anthony 
Carew, 

„There's such a horrid fagging in deciding what to do. 

I'm more than half inclined to give the bicycle 8 
turn, 

But if I did I couldn't join the pater at Lucerne; 

Aud that requires some thinking, for 'twould suit me 
toa T 


To spend a jolly holiday with all expenses free. 


“Then Edwards bas suggested (and a good sugg 
tion too) 

That he and I together should explore the Troesaclis 
through, 

He's Al on a journey, but the bother of it is 

I cannot ask the pater for the lucre for the * 018 


І fancy——" Неге in accents more impatient {шш 
benign 

A voice pronounced his sentence to & punishment 
condign. 


I prithee store this knowledge that is useful when 
it’s won: 

“It's wrong to dream of holidays before they have 
begun.” 0 

And while that imposition he remained to sadly 0 

“Ah, that's the worst of holidays!” sighed Anthony 
Carew. Joux LB 
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ROLLINSON AND I: 


By W. E. Cute, 


The Boy's Own Papert. 
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THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


Author of * The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” “ Mortimer's Marrow,” * Mr. Herne’s Hallucination,” etc. 


N the morning of Prize Day you would 
always find a good many of our fellows 
at the railway-station, some of them waiting 
to receive their own people, and others going 
with their chums for company. At twelve 
o'clock Rollinson went down to meet his 
uncle, and I went as far as the platform with 
him ; but when the train came in we parted, 
for I had no wish just then to come face to 
face with the ill-tempered old magistrate 
from Boltport. The meeting would take 
place soon enough. From a convenient 
spot, however, I saw the purple face, under 
a broad silk hat, descend from a first-class 
compartment, and its owner shake hands 
with Rollinson. Then they passed out to 
find a hansom, and I followed them back to 
the school at my leisure. 

Those few visitors who had come early 
from a distance were Mr. Crockford's guests 
at luncheon, together with the boys for 
whose sake they had made their appearance. 
The rest of us had dinner a littleearlier than 
usual, and then dispersed to dress for the 
afternoon meeting and to make our own 
preparations. By two o'clock everything 
Was ready, and the visitors had begun to 
come in from the town and neighbourhood. 
It was then that I walked down the Ley- 
bourne Road to meet Mr. Panama. 

He was as good as his word, for, before I 
had gone far, I met a smart hansom, with 
my visitor sitting in the corner. As soon as 
he saw me, he sprang out and paid the 
driver. Then he turned to shake hands 
with me. 

" Here I am," he said. 
the rest of you?” 

"Oh, Rollinson,” you mean. Fact is, he 
couldn't come because of his uncle." 

" His uncle!" said Mr. Panama sharply. 

“Yes; he came up this morning, from 
Boltport. We only heard yesterday." 

Standing on the footway at the side of the 
road, Mr. Panama seemed to be considering. 
It struck me that he was no more pleased 
to hear of Mr. Townsend’s presence than 
Rollinson and I had been. 

“We won't go near him," I said. “ГП 
keep as far away as ever І can. We'd better 
anty up, you know, or they'll begin without 

$^ 

With that we went on and made our way 
to the school. On the road I told Mr. 
Panama all that he wanted to know about 
my visit to Todhampton, and things that 

ad happened since, including the whole 
history of the Great Prize Essay Competition 
and the way in which the Prefects were 
Working it. This last bit seemed to please 
him a good deal, which was not surprising 
considering the way in which he had stuck 
up for Rollinson at the worst time of all. 

Most of the visitors were going in by the 
front door, and Mr. Crockford was receiving 
them in the hall. It was no part of my 
plan, however, to join the crowd and to pass 
before the Headmaster's eyes. 

Look here," I said confidentially. ** We 
Won't go in with that lot. Come along with 
йа | and I'l take you straight to the big 


“ But where are 


“Very good," said Mr. Panama. “I am 
quite in your hands." 

So I led him in through the quadrangle, 

us reaching the main corridor by the side 
eg Here we joined the stream of those who 

АЧ come through the front, and in another 


(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER XXI.—PRIZE DAY— AND SURPRISE DAY. 


minute were at the entrance to the Great 
Hall. I found a couple of empty pegs for 
our hats, and then led the way in. A quick 
look showed me where Rollinson was sitting 
with his uncle, and I led Mr. Panama to the 
other side of the room. There I found а 
good place, and sat down with him. 

The hall was rapidly filling by this time, 
the seats in the middle being occupied by 
the visitors, and the boys taking the desks 
all round. The platform, however, was 
empty except for the table which held the 
prizes, covered with a crimson cloth, and with 
the Bishop's chair behind it, the centre of 
а great semicircle of other seats for the 
masters and those members of the Council 
who intended to be present. Presently 
Hewett, Ward, and Radley came in, and took 
the three chairs at the extreme left of the 
semicircle. They were greeted with a round 
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his head and looked approvingly round the 
packed hall. 

I knew that look well enough; but you may 
guess my dismay when he fixed my unbidden 
guest with the first glance, left his chair, 
stepped down from the platform, and came 
straight over towards us ! 

I thought I should have sunk through the 
floor. There was going to be à scene, and 
both Mr. Panama and myself were to be 
ordered off! But the Head's face was all 
a-smile, and he was holding out his hand. 
Then Mr. Panama, quite coolly, rose and 
took it. 

“How do you do, my dear sir," said the 
Head, in his very best style. I am delighted 
to see you. But there is a seat for you upon 
the platform. I did not know that you had 
arrived.” 

“You are very good, Mr. Crockford,” said 
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„How do you do, my dear sir?’ said the Head.“ 


of clapping, and looked about as uncomfort- 
able as they possibly could. 

It was just then that I found Rollinson at 
my elbow. “How do you do, sir?” he said 
to Mr. Panama, as they shook bands. I'm 
glad you've come. I say, Brown, you ought 
to come over and see my uncle." 

* Not if I know it,” I said. 

“ But he's in a really good temper to-day— 
the best I've ever seen him in. Besides, he's 
inquired how you are." 

„I'm better here than there," I answered 
firmly. “ The sight of me might upset him a 
lot. You'd better get back, you know." 

Rollinson went, not а moment too soon. 
Many of the chairs on the platform had now 
been occupied, and at this point a loud cheer 
marked the coming of Mr. Crockford, with 
the Bishop himself and two or three others. 
They moved to the platform through the dust, 
chose their chairs, and took them; then, as 
they were settling down, Mr. Crockford raised 


Mr. Panama, “ but I should much prefer to- 
stay here. You see I have a young friend 
here who is acting as my guide." | 

Mr. Crockford looked at me. Probably 
there was something in my face to puzzle 
bim, but he could not wait to ask questions. 
He said something else, which in my nervous- 
ness I failed to hear; and then, with a bow 
and a smile, he went quickly back to his place.. 

That was my first surprise. So you know 
Mr. Crockford ? ” I said, as soon as I could 
find breath. 

“ Not very well," answered Mr. Panama, 
looking at me quizzically. “Ihave met him 
onze. I should say, however, that he sent 
me an invitation for this afternoon, but I 
preferred to take advantage of yours. Ha 
now the Bishop is speaking." 

So Mr. Panama was not an unbidden guest 
at all, but one who had a chair set for him 
upon the platforms!) Perhaps—indeed very 


likely-—he was one of the School Council, or 
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else one of the County Councillors who had 
so lately joined the Managing Board. AndI 
had sneaked him in at the back door! 


I felt rather uncomfortable for a while, and 


had no ears for the Bishop's speech. My 
feeling was that I had somehow been taken 
in. Yet, when I came to think of it, I could 
not see that I had any cause of complaint. 
It was quite true that Mr. Panama had never 
told me his name, but, on the other hand, I 
had never asked for it. Both Rollinson and 
I had been quite content with the name we 
had given him ourselves. And if he pre- 
ferred my invitation to the Headmaster's, and 
my company to a seat upon the platform, 
why should I feel small about it? Sol 
pulled myself together again, and had almost 
got over that shock by the time the Bishop 
had finished. 

Then came the prize list of the Lower and 
Middle Forms, when the juniors made any 
amount of noise, and thought everybody had 
come there simply to look at them. After 
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that the Captain was set upon his feet to sa 
something in Latin which few understood, 
though everybody pretended that it was first- 
rate. Then came the Upper School prize list, 
in which both Rollinson and I appeared, the 
one for Fifth-Form English and the other for 
drawing; but if anyone supposes that I had 
invited Mr. Panama there for the sake of 
seeing me take that prize, I may say at once 
that he is very much mistaken. Afterwards 
Stephenson got up to give а speech in Greek, 
which was Greek to nearly everybody who 
heard it; and then the Bishop rose again, 
with a sheet of paper in each hand. 

„We now come," he said, in the peculiar 
voice that always reminded me of а church 
and a sermon, * to а special prize for English 
essay writing, offered by Mr. Steeldale.” 

There was а great cheer at that. When it 
had ended he went on to make a little speech 
about the Empire, and the duties of young 
England to obtain a full knowledge of the 
story of its growth and expansion. He also 
touched upon the generosity of the prize- 


as glad as anybody to see such a fine spirit 
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giver, which, he said, the Council had been 
almost reluctant to take advantage of; but 


they had accepted it in the hope that it would 
have the effect which Mr. Steeldale intended. 


Nor were they disappointed, for of the papers 
sent in, a very large proportion had shown 
proof of genuine study and deep interest in 
the subject. The best paper, in the opinion 
of the adjudicators, had been written by 

The Bishop said * Hem!" with a little 
cough. Then he added — 

* By Walter Stephenson." 

Then the old hall echoed and re-echoed 
with a tumult of cheering. Stephenson sat 
and blushed in the distance, while Playne 
thumped him upon the back and Webb tried 
to shake him by the hand. Аз the noise 
died away, the Bishop found а chance to 
proceed. 

“ Stephenson is not to be a colonist in the 
usual sense of the word. I understand that 
he is intended for the Civil Service, but in 
that case it is quite possible that some day 
he may become а 
Colonial Secretary, or 
perhaps a High Commis- 
sioner, when he will be 
all the better off for his 
success in this competi- 
tion. Thus the wish of 
the prize-giver may yet 
be fulfilled in another 
and a fuller way. I have 
to add that remarkably 
good papers were also 
written by Playne, Bag- 
shaw Primus, Sweeting, 
and Brown Primus." 

There was another 
cheer then. * Well done, 
Brown!” said Mr. Pana- 
ma, in my ear ; and then 
the Bishop held up his 
hand. 

"But there is one 
incident in connection 
with this subject which 
. lends it peculiar interest, 
and, indeed, peculiar 

"^ importance. It appears 
- that one member of this 
„ School, a Fifth-Form 
boy, has been unfortun- 
ate this term in falling 
under unmerited sus- 
picion. He was sent to 
Coventry by his school- 
fellows, and at last left 
the school. When his 
name was cleared he 
returned, and is among 
us to-day. I have here 
a document which was 
handed in by the Captain 
of the school to be included in the bundle of 
essays sent to the adjudicators. It will speak 
for itself.” 

Again the Bishop said “ Hem!" Then he 
read the document amid a perfect silence. 

„„We, the undersigned, members of the 
Sixth and Fifth Forms English, and candi- 
dates for the South African essay prize, 
make petition to the prize-giver as follows, 
each acting of his own free will: 

“t That if the prize for the essay fall to any 
one of us, it may be given, instead, to Philip 
Rollinson, of the Fifth Form. Each of us 
desires to give up his claim in favour of 
Rollinson for the following reasons : 

** 1. Because he has been unfairly treated 
by the whole school, partly through a mistake 
in connection with this competition ; and we 
desire to show how much we regret the 
trouble it caused him. : 

2. Because the prize would probably be 
more useful to bim than to any other of 
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When the Bishop reached that point he 


paused, not for breath, but to give the school 
its chance of cheering. As soon as the noise 
had subsided a little, he went on to read the 
names at the end of the petition. Every 
name was greeted with a cheer, from the 
Captain downwards, Stephenson coming in 
for a special share; and if fellows hadn't 
been so anxious to hear the Bishop's opinion 
of the matter, they would never have allowed 
the noise to cease. 

“As I have said," he began at last, 
“ this part of the affair gives the competition 
& peculiar interest and importance. Let me 
say that I have read many documents in 
my time, but never one that has given me 
greater pleasure than this. It shows a spirit 
of which, as an old boy of this school, and 
at present Chairman of the Board of Manage- 
ment, I am extremely proud. It is, indeed, 
most creditable in every way. It says much 
for the feeling in the school at the present 
time, and it promises much for its future. 

* А petition, however," he went on again, 
as soon as he could be heard, * must either 
be granted or refused. This lies, of course, 
entirely in the hands of the gentleman who 
offered the prize. I understand that Mr. 
Steeldale is with us to-day. If so, I haveno 
doubt that he will give the answer himself." 

That was а real surprise for everybody. 
Somehow we had all thought of the mysteri- 
ous South Afriean gentleman with the long 
purse as some one at a considerable distance. 
The Bishop, smiling, looked from right to 
left through his gold-rimmed eyeglasses. 
There was a stir and a rustle as everybody 
else followed his glance, and fellows all 
round stood up and craned their necks to 
gaze. Then I saw Mr. Crockford looking 
straight over to our corner. . 

On my left was a thin, nervous-looking 
gentleman in tan gloves. I turned to look 
into his face; but as I did so there was 4 
shout that seemed to be caught up from one 
end of the room to the other; and I found 
that Mr. Panama was standing up in his 
place on my right. - 

Yes, there he stood, looking up to the 
Bishop and smiling. Before I could quite 
realise it, there was a shont of “ Platform, 
and he moved out to the path between the 
desks. He had reached the platform and 
was shaking hands with the Bishop before I 
came to the conclusion that this was Mr. 
Steeldale, and that Mr. Panama and the 
mysterious prize.giver were one and the 
same person! 

That was my second shock, and the first 
was nothing to it. I could only sit still and 
stare. 

Mr. Panama—no, Steeldale—stood neat 
the edge of the platform,and waited till the 
cheers had ceased. I had always liked our 
stranger, and I couldn't help thinking now 
what a fine, healthy-looking man he mace 
with his stern, bronzed face, and his easy 
confident manner. There was all the differ- 
ence in the world between him and the pecple 
who sat behind. When he began to speak 
his words were like himself. ; 
` “My Lord Bishop," he said quietly, 
„Ladies and Gentlemen, I am not at all 3 
speech-maker. Indeed, І would rather elde 
a dozen essay prizes or even write à 9850 
essays —if I could tban make one speech. 
But I must tell you that I am as glad " 
anybody to see such a fine spirit 1n TT 
school. As to the petition itself— well, 
am afraid that I cannot do exactly as 1 15 
asked to do. The prize must go to sho 
prize-winner, whose work deserves it, 9! 
who deserves it himself all the more because 
his name is to be found upon that pape 
But at the same time I can promise vod 
this: that if your schoolfellow, Rollinso™ 
will accept what I am willing to do for him. 
he will have no reason to feel himself а lose 
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I looked round for Rollinson then. АП 
that I could see, however, was his ear—his 
right ear—and it was as red as a poppy. 
Mr. Panama-Steeldale, having finished his 
little speech, turned to go down; but Mr. 
Crockford touched his arm and drew him 
down into a chair near his own. Then the 
Bishop was up again. 

“T think,” he said genially, “that Mr. 
Steeldale's speech was everything that could 
be desired—preferable to any number of 
essays. I am bound to say that I quite 
agree with him, and that he has given what 
seems to me the best answer. I feel sure 
also that it will satisfy the petitioners. Will 
the prize-winner come up to the platform?“ 

Then Stephenson had to go. "There's no 
need to describe how he shook hands with 
the Bishop and Mr. Steeldale, and afterwards 
came down again with a sealed envelope in 
his fingers. We had all seen the cheque 
before the day was out. The applause he 
received closed the incident of the great 
prize and brought to an end—a splendid 
end—the puzzle and the mystery which had 
begun on the first day of the term. Berrough 
was in excellent form now! 

The rest of the meeting was sober and 
commonplace enough. I kept wondering 
all kinds of things, and especially whether 
Mr. Panama would come to tea in our study. 
I could hardly hope that he would—now. I 
seemed to have lost him. 

Towards the end Rollinson managed to 
come over to me again. Here's а go, old 
chap!" he said, glowing with excitement. 
* Who'd have thought it?“ 

“Thought what?” 

“Why, everything. That petition busi- 
ness, for one thing. What a jolly good set 
those fellows are, when they get a real 
chance! And I was afraid to come back to 
them. If it wasn't for you ——” 

"Oh, drop it,“ I said. ‘ What do you think 
of Mr. Panama now? Doesn't this rather 
take the palm ? " 
Doesn't it! 
invitation.“ 

“ What do you think he means to do for 
you?" I asked. 

Ob, I wonder. Perhaps he'll give me a 
little lift, you know—if my uncle will let 
him." 

"Let him! 
grained old ruffian ! 
of it all ? ” 

“Oh, he was regularly struck when the 
Bishop read that paper. But I fancy, you 
know, that he didn't like the second reason 
In it -that I wanted the prize more than 
anyone else.“ 

“ It touched his conscience, and made him 
feel guilty, did it?” 

"Perhaps so. Anyway, he never said а 
Word after that, but simply sat and stared, 
"d one as a monument. What about the 

" Well," I said, “ I don't feel sure, now, 
that Mr. Panama will come with us. When 


Fancy our sending him that 


He'd better, the  cross- 
But what does he think 
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this is over you'd better go straight to 
the study with your uncle, while I wait 
about. We can't do anything else." 

Rollinson nodded, and was off again at 
once, After that I fancied that the proceed- 
ings dragged a little, but at four forty-five 
everything was over. I stood aside while 
the room eleared, some visitors to make 
their way back to the town and others to tea 
in the various studies. On the platform the 
Bishop was saying “ Good-bye” to his sup- 
porters, for his carriage. was waiting ; and 
\vhen he had gone Mr. Steeldale remained in 
conversation with Mr. and Mrs. Crockford 
and the two or three others who were left. 

"You will come in 
to tea with us, of 
course," said Mrs. 
Crockford. “It is all 
waiting.” 

Then Mr. Panama 
showed that he had not 
lost sight of me for a 
single moment. * Iam 
sure you will excuse 
me," he said, ** when 
I say that my young 
friend over there, and 
his partieular friend — 
the hero of that peti- 
tion-—bave a place for 
me in their study. I 
feel that Iam bound to 
them." 

„Oh, of course,” said 
Mr. Crockford quickly, 
in а very comprehend- 
ing way, as he glanced 
at me. “You would 
like a little talk with 
them. Perhaps we shall 
see you again before 
you go." 

"Very probably,” 
answered the visitor; 
and then he stepped 
down from the platform 
and came down the 
room. 

* Well, Brown," he 
said. “15 that tea 
ready?“ 

“Yes, sir. I expect 
they're waiting for us." 

“They? Whom do you mean?“ 

“Why, Rollinson and his uncle, sir. We 
were all to have tea together.“ 

He stopped short. By this time we were 
alone in the room, for the Headmaster's party 
had gone out by another door. He stopped 
short, I say, and looked at me. 

“ Rollinson's uncle?” he repeated slowly. 

“Vos, d 

I thought that he would refuse to come, 
after that. There was something in his face 
that told me so. Yet, while I watched him 
anxiously, the look passed, and he laid his 
hand upon my shoulder. 

* Just as well now as later," he said, half 
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to himself. Perhaps better now. Lead on, 
Brown.” 

I could not quite understand him, but 
there was no time to ask questions. I led 
on accordingly, and in two minutes we were 
at our study door. Just as I opened it I 
heard Rollinson’s voice, and knew that 
he had brought his uncle in as we had 
arranged. Then I opened the door. 

Old Mr. Townsend was looking out through 
the window. There was little to see in the 
quad, so he turned when he heard us. 
Rollinson was giving the table a few finish- 
ing touches. 

„Here's Mr. Steeldale," I said. 


H 
— 


Who? asked the old man suddenly.“ 


There I stopped short, looking at the old 
man's face. I turned to see what he was 
gazing at in that way, and saw that it was 
Mr. Steeldale. And Mr. Steeldale, curiously 
pale, and with his features strangely set, was 
facing Rollinson’s uncle. 

“ Who?” asked the old man suddenly. 

Neither of us had time or presence of 
mind to answer. We were both silent, 
taken all aback by what we saw. Rollinson 
stood helplessly with a dessert-spoon in his 
hand; but it was Mr. Panama that answered 
quietly : 

* Not Steeldale; but John Rollinson.” 

( To be continued.) 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN EAGLE: 


S Carelough and I were boxing in the 
look E s а few days later, Mr. Henderson 
lel in and beckoned to us. We were 

Uctant to stop, for we were in the midst 

—— 
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CHAPTER XVII.—THE MYSTERY DEEPENS. 


of a brisk rally, but as soon as we had tossed 
away the gloves and crossed the tan floor 
we found the master in such a state of ex- 
citement that it infected us, and we, waited 
eayerly to hear what he had to say. 

* We have found a clue," he said, in a 
loud whisper; a most certain clue. We 


are on the track of the fellow who lost the 
button. He will be identified this very 
afternoon." 
“ Ву the matron, sir?“ asked Carclough. 
Well, nos reptied Мга Henderson, look- 


ing a little аппоуеф Ir. Mole could give 
E Uds л whatever. с Most extraordinary 
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thing, the majority of the boy's night-shirts 
were found to be deficient of a collar-button."' 
Carclough gave me another of his slow, 
solemn, siynificant glances. “It really 
seems as if they moulted them. The matron 
has assured me that all such deficiencies are 
repaired as soon as they are observed, and 
that the consumption of buttons in Cross- 
combe is positively phenomenal. However." 
continued Mr. Henderson, smiling, we are 
fortunately not dependent on our button. 
From inquiries that we have made in Win- 
ston it appears that the ring was sold to a 
shopkeeper there, shortly after it disappeared 
from my room. The tradesman himself will 
be here this evening with the ring. He seems 
a perfectly honest and straightforward person 
and willing to give every assistance. I should 
like you both to be present when I see him, 
so take care to be in the way to-night be- 
tween six and seven.” 

“ One question. sir," put in Carclough. 
“ Was the ring sold by а Crosscombe boy!“ 

" [t was," answered Henderson. It is 
surprising, of course, that it should have 
been sold so soon and in Winston, where it 
-could so easily be traced ; but, I suppose, 
thieves do these foolish acts occasionally or 
the honest men would have no chance. 
However, we shall know more this evening." 
He disappeared as suddenly аа he had come, 
leaving us to return to our boxing. 

But hardly had the door closed behind 
the master when it opened again, and the 
American boy, Washington Pickens, came 
in. He walked straight up to Carclough 
and addressed him in his usual cool and self- 
possessed manner : 

“Say, what is this the fellows are saying 
about Briant ? ” 

„About Briant!” echoed the captain, 
somewhat staggered by the sudden question. 
“Who has been saying anything about 
him?” 

“That is what I want to know; and you 

сап bet your hoots I'm going to find out,” 
replied Pickens resolutely. ** The last words 
dad said to me were that I was to be good 
to René, and you’d better believe I mean to 
be good to him, or break something. There's 
not a chap in the school who has got a civil 
word for Froggy to-day; but they are a 
mean set, and no one will tell me what they 
have got against him. Will you tell те? 
Come, now." He clenched his hands and 
Stuck up his chin in the most determined 
fashion. 

* You had better ask Briant himself," said 
the captain quietly. 

" NO, sir. There's not one of those 
fellows who would not mind what you sav. 

-and if they have anything against my friend 
you are bound to have heard it. I am 
going to see this thing through.” 

“ Well, I am afraid I cannot help you." 
said Carclough, turning away. The self. 
assertive manner of the young Yankee 
always grated upon him, and he spoke 
rather superciliously. Washington flushed 
up, and his voice grew more nasal than ever. 

" You won't help me? Then you are 
against Briant, too. Well, you can elect 
some one else to your old gang, for I am going 
to send in my checks I see how it is. 
There's a ring against Briant because he's a 
stranger. The railroad people made one 
against my dad years ago ; but he burst it 
up, as I am going to burst this one up. 
You hear me! No, I won't shut up, Mor- 
daunt, and I don't care a cent if he is cap- 
tain; he can't boss me. Гуе seen better 
captains handling coal on the Mississippi at 
a dollar а day." Even Carclough's patience 
gave wav here, and he made a wrathful 
atep or two towards Pickens, who, deeming 
discretion the better part of valour, retreated 
to the door, where he paused a moment to 
deliver his parting shot : 
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“ Mind what I say, you young Johnny 
Bulls. France and America are in alliance 
again, and don't you forget it. We whipped 
you at Saratoga and Brooklyn, and we'll 
whip you again. So long." Не closed the 
door just in time to escape a single-stick 
hurled by the indignant captain, and we 
heard him clatter away along the corridor 
at a speed rather more suggestive of Bull's 
Run than of the victories which America 
prefers to commemorate. 

Carclough did not pursue him. Indeed, 
after a few seconds his wrath so far evapo- 
rated that he burst out laughing. The con- 
trast between Pickens's warlike speech and 
his rapid retirement from the scene of action 
was too exquisitely absurd to witness with 
a grave face. Besides, I suppose the young- 
ster’s audacious defiance cf the captain of 
the school was amusing enough in itself. It 
was like a street arab shaking his fist at the 
Emperor of Russia. | 

After all, though, it is no laughing 
matter," he said, as soon as he was serious 
again. It is pretty evident that that cad 
Adams has been chattering, and that he has 
put two and two together as we have donc. 
I remember noticing him at that precious 
circus. J am extremely sorry, now, that I 
didn't follow your suggestion, Mordaunt, and 
lick him. But I do hate to hurt anybody, 
and that’s the truth.” 

"[ know you do," I said to the good- 
natured captain; and that is why we all 
love and admire you so. But a thorough 
sneak like Adams understands nothing but 
toko, and nothing else does him any good. 
Anyhow, if the brute has really been giving 
the show away, I'll lick him myself, and 
aave you the trouble. — There's the dinner- 
bell. Come along." 

It was auite late in the evening when а 
note from Henderson, marked Very 
private, was brought to me by one of the 
juniors. I was wrestling with а fiendish 
proolem їп trigonometry, and getting 
heavily thrown every time. In spite of its 
mysterious endorsement the note merely 
requested my presence in Henderson's room, 
во I gladly laid my work aside and betook 
myself to the master’s sanctum, which was 
on the same floor as the dormitories, and 
almost adjacent to our own. Henderson 
had only recently moved into it, declaring 
that his previous apartments were incon- 
veniently small. Of course, we knew better, 
and that it was а deep-laid plot. 

I found Carclough already there with 
Henderson, and the two were contemplating 
with troubled expressions an individual who 
was established in the armchair and ap- 
peared very much at his ease. At the first 
glance I recognised the fat old man who had 
sold Carclough the studs. Не recognised 
me too, and greeted me at once. 

“ Good evening, Master Billings," he said. 
** I hope I see you well, sir.” 

So that was what had come of the cap- 
tain's ingenious device for concealing our 
identities. Henderson stared in amazement, 
and did not seem at all softened when I had 
lamely explained. He seemed to consider 
that Carclough and I had compromised the 
dignity of the school. As for the old trades- 
man, he had manifestly formed a theory 
that we were both more or less concerned 
in the fraud, whatever it was, and the dis- 
covery that I had passed under an alias 
confirmed it. But he was а guod-natured 
old chap, too, and appeared anxious to 
shield us from the consequences of our 
crimes. 

“ Take my advice, sir," he said to Hender- 
son, and 'ush it up. "Twon't do the college 
no good to have а rumpus ; and as for these 
here young gentlemen, I'll lay they're main 
sorry for what they've agone and done.” 

“ You're intentions are most excellent," 


said Henderson stiffly; but you are 
labouring under a mistaken impression, I 
assure уоп.” 

That's what I says, sir," said the old 
fellow in a satisfied kind of wav. Ush it 
up. B'ys will be b'vs. Why, bless 'ee, sir. 
I've robbed orchards myself as a b'y." 

No doubt, no doubt," interposed Hen- 
derson, in rather a nasty tone. He seemed 
to find the old man rather exasperating. 

" Ah, that I 'ave, many & time," con- 
tinued the ancient. “I dessay yeu ‘ave 
vourself, sir, before now," he added, favour- 
ing us with a portentous wink. 

But Cuckoo was not to be drawn into 
autobiography, however sure he might be of 
an appreciative audience. 

Perhaps you will allow me to bring you 
to the point," he said rather testily. Have 
you the ring about you? 

The fat shopkeeper was already struggling 
to get at his trouser pocket. It was ^ 
strange and painful spectacle. He had to 
brace himself back in his chair as if he were 
striving to hold in a restive horse. His lips 
were tightly pursed, and the veins in his 
forehead swelled in the most alarming 
manner. Just as we were expecting to see him 
go pop, out it came suddenly—a square card- 
board box of the usual size, and one could 
not help thinking how it must have dented 
him. 

Henderson took the box in his hand, drew 
out a mass of cotton-wool, and extracted the 
ring. "Then his face fell. 

“There is some mistake here, Mr. Lid. 
gett,” he said. This is not the ring which 
we missed." . 

“A rewby ring," said Mr. Tádgett, evi- 
dently quoting from memory; “ claw setting, 
with an insctiption.”’ 

“ Yes, ves," returned the master testily. 
That is al! quite correct so far. Neverthe- 
less, this is quite а different ring. I have 
never seen this before. Why, it is not much 
more than half the size of the one I wrote 
to you about. I should think this had been 
worn hy a child.” | 

“ Which the young gentleman as sold it 
to me took it off 'is own finger," commented 
the fat man. Then you mean to say, Sir, 
as how I 'ave 'ad all my trouble for 
nothing ? " 

“Oh, we will compensate you for your 
loss of time if you require it," Henderson 
answered airily. “ I will speak to the Doctor 
about it.” 

The stout Mr. Lidgett slowly rose and 
prepared to leave, locking very hard into 
the hat which Carclough handed to him. 
Apparently he found an idea in the lining, 
for suddenly his bewildered expression 
changed, and he smiled an oily smile. 

" I think you are puffickly right, sir," he 
remarked to Henderson, in a confidential, 
low tone, as if there were а secret under- 
standing between them. The ring aint 
worth more’n a pound or two, and whats 
that to make a row about. As I said before, 
Ush it up, that's what I says—'ush it up. 

Nor was it of any use for Cuckoo to 
assume a lofty air, and, addressing him as 
»My good man," to assure him that he was 
absolutely wrong in his conclusions. The 
“ good man had thoroughly settled it in 
his own mind that Henderson, from motives 
of high policy. had refused to recognise the 
ring. The last we heard of him as the door 
closed behind them both, he was still com- 
forting Henderson with the assurance that 
he was '"'puflicklv right," and exhorting 
him, above all things, to “ 'ush the matter 
up." : i 

As soon as we had taken leave of the 
crestfallen Henderson and returned to the 
sweet seclusion of the captain's study, Саг- 


clough, who had been silent and thoughtful 


during the interview «with Mr. Lidgett, | t. 


? planted himself before me, with his elbows 
Don the back of a chair, and unburdened his 


sonl. 


3 “ Mordaunt,” he said, "I am going to 


w chuck this detective business. It isn’t 
- decent.“ 


ti 


I said that I was just thinking so myself. 


^ “I wish that old don from Mancnester 
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‘had been in—in his native city before he 


» came here with his beastly old rings, making 
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:mischief in the gang and sending us all 
~ prowling about like weasels.” 
‘was quite red in the face. 


The captain 
" Here have we 
been dogging young Froggy about the 
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country as if he were a pickpocket instead 
of one of the nicest voungsters that ever 
entered the school ; and that ass, Henderson, 
is just as had, with his rotten old clues. I 
only hope no one else has got scent of the 
business If we bave done any harm to 
Briant I shall never forgive myself.“ 

" Oh, I don't think there is any fear of 
that," I said. 

“I hope not. Anyhow, I have had 
enough of Sherlock Holmes for one while. 
I shall stick to Sandhurst now.“ 

„Well, there's a chance for the good old 
British army after all.” 
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The captain took no notice of ту flippancy. 

* [ don't know," he said slowly аж dá 
flectively, whether a detective can be a 
gentleman. Perhaps he can. But," ho 
added more briskly, “I am jolly well suro 
a gentleman can’t be a detective. It isn’t 
possible." 

That's all very well," I said. But who 
do you think took the thing, then ? " 

" I verily believe the old don swallowed 
it," answered the captain. with an air of con- 
viction; '" and my only regret is that it 
didn't choke him.” 

(To be continued.) 
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A MOST 


SHARKING: 


EXCITING SPORT, AS PRACTISED AT NORFOLK ISLAND, PACIFIC OCEAN. 


By THE Rev. Stacy Wappy, New South Wales. 


L p was during а visit which I made to this 


romantic and beautiful island, the home 
of he descendants of the famous mutineers 
of the Bounty, in the whaling season of 
1903, that I became acquainted with shark- 
hunting as a form of sport. Round our 
Australian coasts, where sharks swarm in 


:. ravenous herds or “schools,” it is very 
: common to catch shark after shark on your 


hand-line when you cre fishing for snapper. 


^ But the fisherman always regards this as a 
r nuisance, as spoiling the sport he came out 


, Season. 


for. It was quite & novelty to me to find 
that the Norfolk Island. boatmen looked 
upon the shark as giving capital sport him- 
self; and they had boats that were regularly 
fittel up for chasing and capturing sharks, 
und a regular season of the year when it was 
practised. I found it so novel and interest- 
ing. and I must say such exciting sport, that 
perhaps зоте “ B.O.P.” readers may like to 
hear how it is done. 

The shark season is the same as the whaling 
This is not because the sharks, 
like the whales, are only there for & few 
months in the year; they are there in great, 
equally great, numbers, all the year round. 
But it is because the dead whales furnish 
the bait that draws the sharks to the surface 


and makes them easy to get at, that the. 


shark-hunters do their work at the times 
when the whalemen are busy too. The 


. whales pass Norfolk Island, going south on 


tennis. shooting, fishing, and cricket. 


their way to the Antarctic feeding-grounds, 
about the end of July each year; and they 
come back past the island about the end 
of October; and these four months are the 
whaling and sharking season. 

For the rest of the year the “ Norfolkers " 
for “ Pitenirners," as they are still called, 
though it is over fifty years since they came 
away from their old famous home on Pitcairn 
island) work on their farms, growing their 
luxuriant crops of fruit and vegetables, filling 
in their spare time with riding-parties and 
But at 
the end of July there is a great bustle of pre- 
paration to be seen round the boat-sheds: 
sails being made and mended, coils of rope 
neatly rolled in small tubs, harpoons polished, 
and lances and great clumsy blunderbuss- 
like bomb-guns " being oiled and handled 
and aimed for practice. 

At last the fixed day comes, and as many 
as a dozen whaleboats, clean and tidy and 
fitted down to the last loop of string, are run 
alown the smoothed rock one after another 
into the tossing water by the hands of the 
whole male population. All are in the 
highest spirits ; and the women are there, too, 
on the rough stone pier. 

When all аге launched and ready there is 
a hueb ; and then the schoolmaster, an old 


whaler himself, bearing the common Pitcairn 
name of Quintal, and whose two brothers are 
in the boats now, takes off his hat and begins 
& hymn. АП join in, and every hat is off; 
then, when it is done, there is cheer after 
cheer, and the boats begin to look out for 
their chance to get out over the bar, where 
the great Pacific Ocean rollers, slow-swinging 
but mighty, are sure to be combing their 
white locks over the cruel, sharp reef. 
rocks. 

High in the stern of each boat, grasping 
the steering-oar and tossing about in а way 
that makes a landsman giddy even to watch, 
stands the captain or “ boat-steerer." He is 
looking out to sea across the bar, just keeping 
his boat's head to the waves, and telling his 
men to pull a stroke or hold her or back her, 
and be ready. He knows just how long it 
will take him to get to the bar. Four or five 
waves will have rolled in between the time 
he gives the order to “ pull hard” and the 
moment he finds himself on the bar; so he 
looks out to sea to pick a wave that seems 
suitable, and then waits till that wave is the 
fourth or fifth from the bar, and then gives 
the word, and his boat dashes off like an 
arrow. 

There are no better boatmen or surfmen 
in all the world than these Pitcairners. You 
could see that it really was skilful picking of 
the right wave, not simply taking any one 
and chancing to get over it; for they waited 
fully ten minutes, the launching-day that I 
saw them, and then several of them picked 
the same wave and dashed forward together. 
They reached the bar, апа this was the 
critical moment. If the wave was а big one, 
and if it broke into foam at the moment they 
were on it, the boat would be capsized for & 
certainty, and perhaps hurled against the 
rocks. 

There is all the difference between a wave 
and a breaker. A wave means water that 
rises and falls, and the boat rises and falls 
with it, and is in almost the same place after 
it is gone that it was before. But a breaker 
means water that is rushing forward in one 
mighty irresistible mass; and though the 
muscles stand out like cords on the boat- 
men's arms, and the oars bend almost double 
with the strain, yet woe to the boat that gets 
caught as a wave is turning into a breaker ! 
I saw it happen, alas! I never want to see 
it again. 

But with Norfolk Island boatmen this very 
rarely happens indeed. On launching-day of 
1903, all the bonts got out safely, though 
badly tossed, and set their sails and ran up 
their little red flags in triumph. АП except 
one. The steersman in this was the finest 
whaleman in the island, Fairfax Quintal. 
His boat was a brand-new one, that sat the 


water for the first time that morning, and sat 
it gracefully as a swan. We were all sur- 
prised that he was the last out; and the 
crowd began to chaff “ Facky” not a little. 
“ Aren't you going to-day ?"' they called out. 
„Come home, then, and don't keep breakfast 
waiting." But he waited on; then came the 
word, “ Go—go hard, boys," and before we 
could realise it, he was out over the bar with 
hardly a toss! He had the laugh now, and 
he made the most of it when he came ashore 
that night. It takes an old dog for a hard 
road after all, as the proverb says. And the 
whaling and sharking season had begun. 

Most “ B.O.P.” readers will have read a 
good deal about whaling, so I will say 
nothing here about the adventures of the 
whaleboats: how we caught a seventy-foot 
whale; how we got fast to another big one, 
but had to cut the rope because the victim's 
husband came and got the rope round his 
tail; how a calf, after the mother had been 
killed, went mad and upset two boats and 
spilt the doctor and the clergyman into the 
water, and, alas! killed one man with a stroke 
of his tail. It is with the sharking boats 
and their adventures we have to deal; and 
exciting enough they were. But I must just 
tell you how Facky Quintal's new boat got 
wrecked, because that led on to the taking of 
& whale, and that was the occasion of the 
big slaughter among the sharks. 

One morning at the end of August, the 
boats’ crews were all sitting about, smoking 
апа yarning, by the shed where the blubber 
is boiled down into oil. Talk about a smell! 
I was just wondering whether I could stand 
it any longer, but I did not want to miss 
such a harvest of whaling yarns as we were 
in the middle of. 

The wind had got up, and the general 
verdict was that it was too rough to go out. 
Suddenly some one called out the whaler’s 
cry, “ Hello! White water there!“ and, sure 
enough, out came the black back of a whale, 
causing а ring of foam, not four hundred yards 
off shore. Down he went again, and in another 
minute, * Blow!" cried almost everyone, as 
& thin spurt of water rose like а fountain and 
blew away in spray. Several times the 
whale spouted and sank and came up again. 
„That's no small whale," said Fairfax 
Quintal thoughtfully, and he bit his 
moustache. “ Don’t you think about him, 
Facky," said his old father. “It’s too rough 
altogether." But it had been a very poor 
month for the whalers, and it seemed too 
inviting, when the whale was so close in; 
so the end of it was, against the advice of 
the old men, the word was given to put the 
harpoons on board the new boat and have a 
try. 

It all happened with astounding suddenness. 
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The boat was run into the surf, and two men 
with her; one dashed down to the stern to 
get the steering-oar, which is almost as long 
as the boat itself. The next wave caught 
her, and he had to let go the our and hold 
on. The men with the rope tried to turn 
her bow out to sea, head on to the waves. 
Another great roller came in, and again the 
man failed to get the steering-oar and 
swerve her head round ; and the third wave 
picked her up just as it broke, and with а 
huge heave sent her crashing like a bullet on 
to the sharp hungry edges of the volcanic 
boulders, which are so sharpened by the sea 
that they almost cut your boots, however 
carefully you tread on them. 

It was à horrible moment. The steersman 
hid clung to the boat, but as it bumped he 
pitched out head first; the other man on 
board went in & curve like & rocket far up 
the rocks, and was up and away like a cat. 
But the steersman could not rise, and, as the 
next wave came in like thunder, it picked up 
the boat, lifted it like a battle-axe, and 
brought it down straight towards his head. 
Thank God we were spared the horrible 
sight of seeing him crushed like an egg. 
The bow bumped on a corner of rock and 
stopped not a foot above him, and next 
second he was away too like & cat. 

All now came rushing down. They tried 
everything to save the boat, at great risk of 
broken limbs. They held her hard so that 
the waves should not hammer her up and 
down; they lifted her off and shoved out; 
they took the risk of launching another boat 
so as to tow her out off the rocks. But it was 
no use. She was stove and sank keel up- 
wards and left five men in the surf, one of 
whom was nearly drowned. And within 
twenty minutes of the moment they had 
launched it, the proud, graceful whaleboat, 701, 
worth of property, was ground into little 
splinters against the rocks. 

Harpoons bent, bomb-gun gone, only the 
rope recovered. It was a crushing loss; the 
men took it calmly, but they meant to have 
that whale if they could; for if they caught 
him, a big whale is worth about 70/., and he 
would just pay for a new boat for them. 

Next day was calm and bright; the whale 
bad evidently found good feeding tbere, and 
came up again ; and tlie end of it was, he was 
harpeoned by two boats, caught and lanced 
by Facky himself, and after his “Hurry ” or 
furious dying convulsions, he Jay dead and 
huge on the water about two miles from 
shore. And this is where the sharking 
begins. 

The moment a whale is dead, Master Shark 
noses him, and sends the word around, and 
the water is soon alive with his friends and 
relations. Also the sharkboat puts off from 
the shore, and comes about a quarter of a mile 
out to meet the whale being towed in. Now, 
the first thing that has to be done to a whale, 
before he is towed to shore, is to tie up his 
mouth. His under-jaw drops when he dies, 
and the mouth would act like a great drag; 
во one man must dive town under the whale 
with a rope, while another clambers on his 
back and takes the rope and hauls up the jaw 
and fastens it there. 

Up stands John Buffet to make the dive ; 
Henry Quintal, with an oar, bashes and prods 
a shark or two that are close by the jaw, to 
make them swim away; and down goes the 
diver into the water thick with sharks, up the 
other side and into the boat again. It is true 
no man has ever yet been nipped by a shark 
on these occasions; but it must be with 
rather & nervous tremor that you dive 
almost into the jaws of a huge monster that 
could easily swallow you whole without biting. 
For the sharks here are not the savage litt!e 
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six-feet ground-sharks of Sydney, that will 
almost come out of the water to get £ you, 
and tear off your leg or your arm; they are 
as long as twenty feet, and if you take the 
pair of jaws that belonged to & shark that 
size, after he is dead, and put them over your 
shoulders, you will find that they will go 
clean over your head and shoulders without 
touching you at all! A man would be hardly 
a mouthful to a monster that size. 

And now the whaleboats are only about & 
quarter of a mile from shore, and the shark- 
boat meets them, and shouts “ Well done!” 
and then gets to work. In the bow, bending 
over, and all alert and watchful, kneels the 
harpooner; for this is the sport —to harpoon 
sharks just like whales, instead of catching 
them on a line with a bait. He gives quick, 
low orders to the man rowing: “ Up a bit— 
steady. Pull your right one stroke—easy 
now!" Up goes his hand ; out goes the har- 
poon, and there is a whirl and a scurry of 
foam and blood, and a big fifteen-foot shark 
is off, with the harpoon planted well in his 
back, close to the top tin. 

The rope is coiled in a tub, and it goes out 
like lightning. A shark does not “ sound," 
which means go straight down for the bottom, 
like a whale that is harpooned, but dives 
and darts here and there and everywhere. 
Ав soon &s he can, the harpooner, and the 
steersman too, get a hold on the rope and 
begin to pull on it, to put more strain on the 
shark and check him and tire him. The 
wound of the harpoon begins to take away 
his strength ; he is hauled in and in, till he 
is floundering on the surface. Then perhaps 
another iron is put into him; or a lance is 
used to despatch him. This is shorter than 
a harpoon; and it is not thrown, but thrust 
into his heart, just behind the fin on his side ; 
and in a few minutes, if all goes well, he is a 
dead shark, and can be towed away to shore, 
and the boat comes back for another. 

If all goes well! Ah, there's the rub! If 
all doesn't go well, it is not very nice to think 
about. You will find yourself in the water 
with a mad shark, furious with pain, and 
knowing quite well it is you who have caused 
it, and meaning to repay you! Any whaleman 
will tell you that the most gloriously exciting 
moment he knows in his life is when a whale 
is struck and goes off and carries out eighty 
fathoms of line like a flash to the bottom of 
the ocean. But I confess that, to me, playing 
a shark seems even more exciting still, 
because the things that might happen are so 
much worse to think of, and so much more 
likely to happen too. Fora whale is a stupid 
animal, and it is very rarely that he shows 
fight and gets the notion of using his vast 
strength to turn upon the boat that is giving 
him the pain and smash it to splinters; and 
even if he does, he only hurts the boat, as & 
rule. But a shark often does this: he goes 
straight for the boat ; he can crunch it in his 
jaws, and then have you at his mercy ; and 
he means to, if he can. It takes a cool head 
and nimble paddling to dodge him till he 
tires and dies. Perhaps some of my readers 
know those lines of Lindsay Gordon's: 


* No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational mau to plav 

Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Can possibly find its way." 


Anyone who feels like that will find sharking 
& sport very much to his liking. 

It is only a new sport at Norfolk Island, 
begun a few years ago; for before that no one 
thought that sharks were worth anything, 
and the men who practise it now do not do it 
for the excitement, but for the profit. And 
in the few years it has been going on no one 
has yet been killed by а shark. But there 


—— — so - —— 


are thrilling stories told of many a very 


narrow escape. Here is one. It happened 
to а son of one of the missionaries belonging 
to the famous Melanesian Mission, which 
has its headquarters at Norfolk Island. He 
was only a lad, and he went out in Ше 
sharkboat one day just for the sport. They 
got fast to а big shark about eighteen feet 
long. Suddenly it rushed for the boat, 
turned over on its back, and opened a huge 
pair of jaws like à cave. They measured the 
jaws afterwards; they would have been big 
enough to swallow an ox! It seized the boat 
before the gteersman could swerve away, and 
just crunched it up. Its occupants all went 
into the water. But fortunately no lives 
were lost, and they got ashore. And when 
this lad, who had been sitting just where the 
shark caught the boat, looked at his trousers, 
he found that its teeth had actually torn the 
cloth—so close had it been to getting a grip 
of his leg ! 


Here is one more story, to show in what . 


contempt those who are familiar with sharks 
here hold the danger of being hurt by them, 
and then let us follow our dead shark ashore 
and see what is done with him. One day it 
happened that two whales were caught and 
brought to shore at the same time, and а 
fine throng of big sharks came too. The 
men at once began stripping the whales’ skins 
off and getting out the great folds of greasy 
blubber. They were working up to tbeir 
waists in the water, and the sharks were 
actually grazing their legs ав they swam 
about amongst them round the whales, and 
making darts to get & mouthful of blubber. 
They seemed to find the sharks as mucb 
bother and as little danger as mosquitoes ! 
When the tide went out, it left the whales 
almost high and dry, and as they lay tail to 
tail, they made a sort of triangular en- 
closure; апа behold, nearly twenty greedy 
sharks found themselves caged there, with at 
last only just enough water to flounder help- 
lessly in. It was before the time when the 
islanders had begun to think of harpcoaing 
sharks, and the idea of doing this did not 
strike them that day, at any rate; 80 & 
couple of boatmen went round with the 
shovels they had been using on the blubber. 
They hacked and bashed the imprisoned 
sharks, and killed them all that way. 


The day's sport is over, and perbars half 


& dozen of these dirty-black, bad-smelling 


Ocean scavengers are laid out on the shore 


(though that would be an extra good catch). 
There are three parts of them that are worth 
money, and these are cut out, and the car- 
cass towed out to sea. First the fins 

tail are cut off. When I was told this, I 
could not imagine what on earth anybody 


could find a shark’s fins useful for; but it 


seems they are dried and sent to China, an 
the Chinese gentleman says they make 
delicious soup! Next the liver is cut out, 
and shark’s liver makes good cod-liver oil! 
But the most profitable part of a shark is his 
mouth. A really big pair of jaws might fetch 
as much as 5L, as a curio. A shark has 
four rows of teeth; they are triangles in 
shape, coming down to a sharp point; the 
edge is jagged, and keen as a razor; 8D 
they are of beautiful, gleaming, milk-white 
ivory. People in Australia and New Zealand 
are fond of wearing a shark's tooth, mounte 
in silver or gold, as a charm on a watch- 
chain or a scarf-pin; so the hunter gels 
perhaps half a crown each for tke larges 
teeth. Altogether, the average value of the 
average shark is about 4l. or 5/.; an 
think. when we remember the courage 4P 
coolness the hunter shows to kill the shark» 
we will agree that he well deserves 
price. : 
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SOME PRACTICAL LESSONS IN SWIMMING AND LIFE-SAVING. 
By WILLIAM Henry (Hon. Sec. Life-Saving Society). 


PART III.— LIFE-SAVING— RESCUE AND RELEASE WORK. 


(y late years the teaching of the principles 
of life-saving, releasing one's self from 
the clutch of the drowning, and the resusci- 
tation of the apparently drowned; has be- 
come common in our schools ; but yet much 
remains to be done, and I hope the time is 
not far distant when the subject will be 
made compulsory under the Education Acts. 

When, in 1891, the Life-Saving Society 
was instituted by six or eight enthusiastic 
swimmers, one of whom was the writer of 
these articles, only a few schools or swimming 
clubs made any pretence of teaching life- 
saving, and their methods of instruction 
were crude in the extreme. But after much 
study and careful tests, the Society having 
formulated a thorough system of instruction, 
the subject became noticed, and was gradu- 
ally taken up in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, as well as in New South Wales, 
Canada, India, Africa, and Malta, and also 
in Sweden and Italy, until now the Society 
is one of the most potent factors in this 
humane work in the world. It has His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales as hon. 
President, while His Majesty the King has 
recently accorded it his royal patronage. 
It started its benevolent career of giving free 
instruction to swimmers and also to school 
children, and in its second year of existence 
granted eighty-two awards. 

Its power and influence grew во rapidly 
that in 1901 no fewer than 2,026 persons 
qualified ; in 1902 the total was 2,205 ; and 
last year it was over 3,500. Many of these 
were boys at school, several of whom have 
also distinguished themselves in actual 
rescue work and have received the award of 
the Roval Humane and other societies. In 
connection with this it is worthy of note that 
Framlingham College, Haileybury College, 
and Berkhamsted School, as well as many 
of the elementary schools and technical 
education classes, have splendid records. 

The following are typical cases of school- 
boys saving life from drowning during 1903: 

Thomas Bellamy, of Gopsall Street School, 
Hoxton, N., on June 10, 1903, rescued 
Charles Hude. Hude fell into the Regent’s 
Canal, and sank twice. Bellamy, after re- 
moving his coat only, dived in. Hude 
seized him round the neck, but Bellamy 
freed himself, turned Hude on his back, and 
brought him ashore. He then commenced 
artificial respiration, which he had been 
taught at school, in the Gopsall Street life- 
saving team. After half an hour the boy 
Hude was taken home. 

George Jonas, of Canal Road Board School, 
Hoxton, N., rescued Harry Lloyd in the 
Regents Canal Lloyd was fishing, and, 
overbalancing himself, fell in. Jonas heard 
shouts for help, jumped off the parapet, 
climbed the railings, and plunged in with 
his boots and most of his clothes on. The 
canal is fifteen yards wide, six feet deep at 
this point. Lloyd clutehed Jonas by the 
collar of his shirt, which was torn in the 
struggle. The boy was brought to land and 
eventually taken home. The mother of the 
rescued boy rewarded Jonas with sixpence. 

Daniel Barton, of St. Dunstan's Road 
Board School, Hammeramith, w., on Sun- 
dav, May 10, rescued James Gerard, aged 
seven, of 14 Adie Road, Hammersmith. 
Gerard was seen struggling in the river 
Thames, when Barton immediately jumped 
in, and, after some difficulty, brought him 
ashore. The child was handed over to the 
police, who reported the case to the Royal 
Humane Society, which awarded a vellum 

ate. Barton was taught to swim at 


St. Dunstan’s Road School, and life-saving 
at Fulham Palace Road Evening Continua- 
tion School. 

A number of boys were playing in a part 
of the river Don, Sheffield, known as the 
ten-foot, when one of them fell into the 
water, and would have been drowned but 
for the prompt assistance of Thomas Pinder, 
а member of the Boys' Brigade, 16th Sheffield 
Company, who was passing the place, when 
he heard cries of distress, and, on ascertaining 
that а boy was in the river, plunged in 
and succeeded in bringing him out. Although 
only fifteen years of age, he tried artificial 
respiration, and was successful in restoring 
the action of the lungs. Having done all he 
could, he carried the boy to a doctor, at the 
same time sending other boys to tell the lad's 
parents. This is the second life that Pinder 
has saved in twelve months, and everyone 
will heartily accord him every praise for his 
forethought and prompt assistance. 

James Norbury rescued a Port Sunlight 
schoolboy, named Percy Phillips, who, while 
camping with the Boys’ Brigade at Ramsey, 
in the Isle of Man, fell off the end of the 
stone pier into the harbour. А bystander 
threw a lifebuoy, but Phillips failed to reach 
it, and Norbury threw off his coat, dived in, 
and pluckily effected the rescue. He has 
been presented with the Royal Humane 
Society's medal for bravery. This medal is 
looked upon by swimmers as The Victoria 
Cross of Natation." 

АП the boys whose cases of rescuing their 
comrades I have enumerated have been re- 
warded with medallions and testimonials for 
their bravery, and I may also add that they 
had the advantage of being taught the right 
thing to do at the right time, with the result 
that they were in a position to render in- 
telligent aid at the moment when it was 
most needed. 

After reading of these splendid deeds of 
boys who have been taught how to become 
capable and efficient rescuers, no doubt you 
will want to know how it is done, and wish 
also to be an expert in this useful know- 
ledge. 

If you have followed the advice I have 
given on swimming in the previous articles, 
and taken care to learn the subject tho- 
roughly, it will not be а difficult matter to 
acquire the art of saving life from drowning. 
To attain this end, however, careful practice 
is necessary, and to help tuition in schools 
a drill is also introduced. 

Аз in swimming, the best method of 
teaching the various movements and clutches 
in rescue and release is by means of a drill 
specially written on the subject and pub- 
lished in а handbook of instruction issued 
by the Life-Saving Society. By means of 
this drill all details are fully explained and 
practised on land until they become part of 
oneself, so that the movements become 
automatic, and are performed practically 
without having to think what one has to do 
under given conditions. 

The most difficult work in practical life- 
saving is to avoid the clutch of the drowning 
person, and this the Society's instructors 
teach one how todo. Experience has taught 
careful observers that in going to the rescue 
of а drowning person who has lost presence 
of mind, there is great danger that in the 
struggles which are made the person being 
rescued may so grapple his rescuer as to 
disable him, both being thereby drowned. 
But & study and practice of the methods of 
release advocated and taught by the Society 
greatly minimise that danger, even if it do 


not altogether remove it. It teaches а man 
how to rid himself of the cluteh of the man 
he is trying to save, and when he has done 
that it shows him the best way to bring the 
drowning man to а place of safety, following 
which it imparts to him the best methods 
of restoring the suspended respiration. 
Consequently, its drill is divided into three 
sections, each of which has to be thoroughly 
learned. All are taught by means of a land 
drill, the rescue and release work afterwards 
having to be gone through in the water. 
Moreover, each candidate for the Society's 
medallion has to make himself acquainted 
with the general physiology of the body and 
the elementary medical rules which govern 
his actions when attempting artificial re- 
Bpiration. 

Many persons were in the old days thought 
to be drowned who, had such а society been 
then in existence, might have been restored 
to lito had the principles now taught in our 
schools been more generally known. It is 
remarkable how woful is the ignorance of 
the subject which even the best swimmers 
display; but one is glad to note that the 
subject is now receiving the earnest atten- 
tion of the Police Committees of our large 
towns, and that in several instances, such as 
Manchester, the school children who pass 
the Society’s tests get rewards from the 
Education and Bath Committees. I cannot 
too strongly impress upon young people 
the desirability of learning swimming an 
life-saving, for the knowledge may be useful 
when least expected, and may restore to 
them safe and sound one who is near and 
dear. Apart from that, I consider it only 
right for the safety of the public that all 
licensed boatmen, bath attendants, and 
those in charge of bathing-machines and 
ponds should also be able to swim, and 
should be compelled to pass the Society's 
examination before their licence or appoint- 
ment be granted to them. Moreover, these 
persons would find it to their advantage, for 
parents would assuredly sooner trust their 
boys and girls to the care of skilled atten- 
dants. 

So far as the teaching of actual swimming 
is concerned, the Society does not undertake 
that, but as soon as one has learned to swim 
any boy or girl can place him or herself 
under the care of one of the honorary 
teachers of the Society, of whom there are 
hundreds in this country, and whose ad- 
dresses for any particular town can 
obtained on receipt of а stamped addressed 
envelope at 8 Bayley Street, Bedford Square, 
London, w.c.—the head offices of the Society. 
Further than that, efforts have now been 
made to provide for the acquirement of tho 
true swimming stroke where there is defi- 
ciency in that direction, for the Society en- 
deavours above everything to make swim- 
ming and life-saving & subject of universa 
education. For its examinations the candi- 
dates have to show proficiency in diving and 
swimming on the breast and back, know the 
rescue, release, and resuscitation drills, and 
be able to actually show how best to carr 
а person on the surface of the water, 83 well 
as dive from the surface to bring up à 
body. 

This latter form of diving I did not 
describe in my last article, reserving it 83 
more appropriate for this chapter. It fe- 
ceived little encouragement outside tho in- 
struction provided by the Society, yet it 13 
one of the most important branches of the 
art for a would-be life-saver to be perfect 10. 
A knowledge of it is mow rightly insisted on 
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in all tests of the ability of a swimmer, a3 it 
enables a rescuer to go easily to the bottom. 
The maiority of swimmers at their first 
attempt struggle hopelessly about on the 
surface; yet to descend is not a difficult task 
when you know how. 

The correct method of performing a neat 
and effective surface-dive is first to swim a 
few vards on the surface with the breast 
stroke, take a breath, then suddenly depress 
the head, look downwards, elevate the body 
at the hips, at the same time make a powerful 
stroke with the legs and an upward stroke 
with the hands. The impetus thus given 
will suffice to take the swimmer to the 
bottom of ten feet of water. Once under 
the surface, it is only necessary to keep the 
head depressed and swim by means of the 
breast stroke, in circles, in order to find the 
object of his search. То rise quickly to 
the surface he should throw his head back, 
look upwards, and either push off from the 
bottom or take a vigorous stroke with the 
arms and lega. 

Immediately the surface is reached he 
should secure an cxchange of air in the 
lunga. 

When a person who is unable to swim 
falls into the water, he usually rises to the 
surface, throws up his arms, and calls for 
help. This, with the water swallowed, will 
make him sink, and if the arms be moved 
above the head when under water, he 
will, as a natural consequence, sink still 
lower. The struggles will be prolonged for 
a few seconds, and then probably cease, 
with the result that the body will come to 
the surface again, though perhaps not 
sufficiently to allow the drowning person to 
obtain another breath. If conscious, he 
may renew his struggles, but as soon аз 
insensibility occurs, the body sinks alto- 
gether, owing to the loss of air and the filling 
of the stomach with water. The belief that 
a drowning person rises three times is a 
fallacy. Whether he rises at all or how 
often he does so depends entirely upon cir- 
cumstances and the method of his struggling. 

When going for the struggling person great 
caution should be exercised. Many writers 
вау it is sheer madness to approach a drown- 
ing person from the front, but to the swimmer 
who knows the right way to deal with a man 
Struggling in the water, there is really no 
danger unless the rescuer loses his presence 
of mind. When rescuing a person you 
should always remember that it is most 
important to keep the face of the drowning 
man above water, even if your own should 
at times be slightly immersed. You should 
also avoid all jerking, struggling, or lugging, 
and swim with a regular, well-timed stroke 
of the legs, husbanding your strength for 
Continued effort. 

If these instructions be carefully attended 
to, contidence is imparted to the person in 
mic. he is able to breathe freely, and is 
eld to cease struggling as he realises he is 
In safe hands. In carrying him through the 
n It is well to keep his elbows well out 
R the sides, as this expands his chest, 
De his lungs, and thereby adds to his 
8 N His legs should be kept well up 
E € surface, and the body carried as 

Oorzontally as possible. If you use the 
р шаг back-stroke kick I have previously 

wore it will aid you considerably. 

Son hen the rescue 1з effected in tidal water 
20 5 use judgment in bringing a person 
кела always taking care to avoid wasting 
мя strength against an adverse current ог 
0 E hen it is particularly strong you 
1 8 Oat with and athwart it, or else 
ald YOur burden until a boat or other 
mày arrive, 
of пе Society teaches four practical methods 
thre ying а person in the water, and also 
е methods of release. With these latter 
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I will deal first. If the rescuer be held by 
the wrists, he must turn both of his arins 
simultaneously against the drowning person's 
thumbs and bring his arms at right-angle3 
to the body, thus dislocating the thumbs of 
the drowning person if he does not leave go. 
You can try this on land or in the water, 
and you will find it impossible for anyone to 
hold you ; but take care to learn it properly 
before you start challenging. 

If the rescuer be clutched round the neck, 
he should take а deep breath and lean well 
over the drowning person ; at the same time 
place the left hand in the small part of his 
back, raise the right arm in line with the 
shoulder and pass it over his arm, then 
pinch the nostrils close with the fingers, and 
at the same time place the palm of the hand 
on the chin, and push away with all possible 
force. The holding of the nose will make 
the drowning man open his mouth for 
breathing. Being under water, choking will 
ensue, and the rescuer will gain complete 
control. 

Should the rescuer be clutched round the 
body and arms, or round the body only—a 
rather improbable position, but one which 
may occur—he should lean well over the 
drowning person, take a breath, and either 
withdraw both arms in an upward direction 
in front of his body, or act in accordance 
with the instructions for releasing oneselt 
if held round the neck. In either case the 
rescuer should place the оге hand on the 
drowning man's shoulder and the palm of 
the other hand against his chin, at the same 
time bringing the knee up against the lower 
part of his chest, and then, by means of a 
strong and sudden push, stretch the arms 
and leg straight out, and throw the whole 
weight of the body backwards. This action 
will break the clutch and leave the rescuer 
free. Many a gallant person has lost his life 
through lack of knowledge of these simple 
and effective methods of releasing oneself 
from the drowning; yet with a little study 
and frequent practice in the water even а 
moderate swimmer can go out fearlessly to 
aid others. 

Having thus described the best methods 
of release, I have now to detail the prin- 
ciples which govern the carrying of а person 
in the water after you have once got him 
under control If the person has sunk to 
the bottom, you should look for bubbles 
rising to the surface before diving. In still 
water these will rise perpendicularly, but in 
running water they rise obliquely, во that 
the rescuer must look for the body higher 
up the stream than where the bubbles are 
rising. You must likewise remember, how- 
ever, that in running water a body is liable to 
be carried along. You must also remember 
that а body does not sink like a stone, and 
therefore it will often be found just below 
the surface. On reaching the drowning 
person who has gone under, seize him by the 
head or shoulders, and, if at the bottom, 
place the left foot on the ground and the 
right knee in the small of his back. А 
vigorous push, and you will cause both to 
rise easily to the surface. 

When the person has been seized with 
cramp, or is tired, but has not lost his head, 
you can render very effective assistance in 
the following manner: The person assisted 
must place his hands on the rescuer's 
shoulders, close to the neck, and lie on his 
back perfectly still, with his arms at full 
stretch and his head well back. The 
rescuer being uppermost, and having arms 
and legs free, swims with the breast stroke. 
It is astonishing what speed can be attained 
when swimming in this manner. 

The Society recommends three methods 
of rescue from drowning. 

When the person is not struggling, turn 
him on his back, place your hands on either 
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side of his face ; then lie on your back, hold 
him in front of you, and swim with the back 
stroke, taking care to keep his face above 
water. 

If he be struggling and difficult to manage, 
then turn him on his back as before, and take 
а firm hold of his arms just above the 
elbows. Draw his arms upwards at right- 
angles to his body, and swim with the back 
stroke. This hold will put the drowning 
person under your control, and prevent him 
from turning round, clutching, or even 
struggling. 

If the arms be difficult to grasp, or the 
struggling so violent as to prevent a firm 
hold, slip your hands under the armpits of 
the drowning person and place them on his 
chest or round his arms. Raise them at 
right-angles to his body, thus placing the 
drowning person completely in your power. 
Then lie on your back and swim with the 
back stroke specially applicable for this 
class of work, Above everything, you must 
practise these methods of release and rescue 
regularly. You will then soon become pro- 
ficient and a useful member of the com- 
munity. 

In my vext article I shall explain the 
methods to be adopted when endeavouring 
to cause artificial respiration. 


( To be continue.) 
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EXIT EUCLID. 


I. 


HE days and nights I spent of yore 

In learning Euclid 

Are wasted ; I shall speud no more 
In learning Euclid, 

For now the fiat has gone forth, 

To East and West, to South and North, 

And we unite for all we're worth 
In spurning Euclid, 


п. 


We learn geometry instead 
Of learning Euclid: 
The consequence of what's been said 
On learning Euclid. 
The “donkey's bridge" lias been pul'ed дозуп, 
I learn it now without a frown, 
No more my master mutters * Clown"— 
He did in Euclid. 


HT. 


The work is casy as can be 
Not зо in Euclid; 

The demon black who dwelt at О 
Is now with Euclid! 

And paper triangles we've got 

To place upon each other—not 

To talk about and all that rot 
We did in Euclid. 


Iv. 

* And if they do not coincide * 

(The words of Euclid) 
We cut ore down if it's too wide— 

O shades cf Euclid ! 
And then we place one on the other, 
And if it fits its own twin brother 
The thing is done —it saves the bother 

We had in Euclid. 


У, 


We measure pennies round and through 

(Book 111. in Euclid), 
And many other things we do, 

So changed from Euclid, 1 
But pater still by Euclid swears, 
Aud pater hasn't many hairs; 
He says it's due to family cares, 

But | say “Euclid.” 

Bonrr, 
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Introductory Hints. 


IX or seven weeks’ freedom means so much 
to a boy with a hobby, or, better, with 
two or three, which can be ridden in turn. 

Most of us are cyclists nowadays. and the 
cycle is а literal " hobby,” which is a most 
useful aid to our pet amusements, and 
especially to fishing. 

Instead of having to spend two or three 
hours in getting to tbe remote spot suitable 
for the best of sport, the cyclist reaches it in 
a very short time, and with much less fatigue 
than if he walked. 

But this i3 not a paper on cycling, and the 
mention of it must be brief, for it is of no use 
getting to a good spot if you don't know tow 
to fish when уоп get there. 

Let us suppose you have most of August 
and September free. All freshwater fish 
are in good condition now, though some (the 
trout in particular) are very wary by this 
time. Nevertheless, I advise а tay who can 
fly-fish, or is inclined to learn, to try the fly 
first; because, even if he fails tc*tempt the 
wily trout, he will probably catch dace and 
chub, which are in season, and often feed 
very freely on the aurface in hot weather; 
whereas, till September at least, they are apt 
to be shy of baits on the bottom; and 
indeed they often keep chiefly to the top of 
the water in summer and seldom see ths 
worm or bit of paste that you dangle down 
below. 

For those of vou who have not seen the full 
directions for fly-fishing given a few months 
ago, I will repeat that a light rod (either 
American split cane or greenheart), which 
can now be had for 6s. or 78., should be used, 
with a check winoh and thirty yards of pre- 
pared line, and two or three yards of fine gut. 

hese, with two or three dozen flies, will 
complete your necessary outfit, and will cost 
under 204. but there are various other 
things which wil be useful, such аз a fly- 
book, а landing-net, and even а pair of 
waders. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY FISHING. 


By J. PauL TAYLOR. 
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C. SANDY. 


By far the best way to learn to fly-fish is 
to go with a friend who is used to it. and copy 
his actions. If you cannot do this, put your 
rod together in the garden at home, and, 
having fixed on the winch and run the line 
through all the rings, fasten on your gut 
cast and put а little bit of white leather 
at the end instead of a fly (this to save your 
eyes, and other people's), and try to throw 
about four or five yards along the lawn. 
You will fail at first, of course; but the 
knack wil come after & few hours of practice, 
and you may then go to the river and try 
with one fly (say & red pa'mer), and, walking 
ир the stream, try to delude some specially 
silly little trout into taking your lure when in 
а rough bit of stream. If you do hook one 
of these babies, jerk him out at once, and put 
him back; and this more especially if you 
find that the little fatty fin next his tail is 
orange colour, for this shows he is not a 
trout, though red spotted, but a baby salmon, 
and to keep one of these renders you liable 
to be fined. 

While trout-fishing vou may possibly have 
the luck to hook a sea-trout, for even the 
beginner (and some say especially the be- 
ginner) gets his stroke о. good fortune. Ог 
it may be bad fortune, if it involves the loss 
of a lot of tackle. 

Now let us see how this misfortune may 
be avoided. It will depend partly on the 
sort of tackle vou are using, and partlv on the 
nature of the pool in which you hook the fish. 

Probably your tackle will be fairly stout ; 
for a beginner, if wise, never uses very fine 
gut, or he would get it broken even with 
small fish. Therefore your trout does not 
break away at once; and now, if you are at 
the tail of a shallow pool and the fish runs up 
the water, and you can follow, the chances 
are in your favour. 

If trees or bushes prevent you from follow- 
ing him, your prospects are bad, for, after 
running out twenty yards of line, he will run 
back, and probably loosen his hold and 


escape; or possibly wind the line round a 


stone. If, however, you have nerve to keep 
him under control, with all the pressure your 
line will bear, he will soon come into your 
net, supposing you have one. If not, the 
landing of a big fish is a long, though not & 
hopeless, business. 

It will perhaps be half an hour before you 
can thoroughly tire a large trout so that he 
is quite helpless and will permit himself to 
be towed quietly up a shelving bank and 
safely landed. If no shallow is near, you 
must, failing a net, adopt the very dangerous 
plan of taking the fish out with your hand, 
first, of course, rubbing your hand in tho 
earth to prevent slipping. 

This method kedd” only be em loyed 
when no shallow can be reached. If there 18 
a shelving bank, even hundreds of yards off, 
which you can reach, tow the fish to it in 
preference. Any such trouble is better than 
to risk losing a big fish. И 

If you do really some day have this piece 
of good fortune, don't sit down for an hour 
to admire your captive, but try again without 
loss of time. When trout are madly on the 
feed any tyro can hook them, and you may 
even land a second, though the chances are 
all the other way. 

Of course, all this advice applies equally 
well to the landing of any large fish, whether 
by fly or otherwise, though when bottom- 
fishing you will usually have less difficulty, 
a3 à landing-net will generally be handy. 

Dry-fly Fishing. 

There is one metbod of fly-fish ng wbich 
is much followed in the summer months; 
and which, though the fishing is difficult to 
get and it is difficult to use your permission 
well when obtained, must be briefly descri 
for the benefit of such of our readers as have 
the chance of practising it with advantage 

I allude vo the method called dry-fy 
fishing. For success in this an elaborate 
education is most desirable, also a privcte 
tutor. But some rough notes may be use h 

A fairly good fly-rod is necessary, and the 


П 
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reel and line should also he of high quality 
and carefully adapted to the rod, ` 
Ап Атепсап split cane will 


very shy. The flies should 
hooks, and must be very accurate copies 
of those on the water. 

Probably the olive dun, the red and grey 
quill gnats, and the iron blue will be found 
the most useful; but there are hundreds of 
varieties from which to choose; and it ig 
best to take the advice of the local tackle. 
maker on the subject—only do not neglect 
to have the above sorts, and, if you fish late 
S the evenings, the sedges and the coachman 
also. 

To proceed to business (and you will find 
it rather a serious one), let us suppose you 
аге at Winchester, and have taken a 33. 
ticket at Chalkley's, close to the Cathedral, 
You can now try your fortune all along that 
branch of the famous river (the Itchen) which 
borders the playing-grounds of Winchester 
College. 

It is presumed you have learned to cast 
fairly well before venturing here, into the 
very centre of the dry-tly “ cult.” 

You had better begin at the lower end, 
and you will soon be able to spot а trout, 
for there are plenty visible and they are not 
shy of being approached: for people are 
Constantly walking up and down the path, 
and, as long as no one stops, the trout go 
on taking flies under your nose. To stop 
within their view, however, is to rouse 
Suspicion at once. 

Put your tackle together in the field, and 
then carefully approach a few yards below a 
feediny fish. You may do so without scaring 
him, though he will probably cease his occu- 
pation and watch if he catches а glimpse of 
your rod. 

If you are fifteen yards down stream 
Perhaps he will continue feeding. Then you 
may have just a chance. You will have 
adjusted your line so that you can throw 
about a foot above him, but before doing 80 
try the effect of a cast on the bank, to see if 
your guess is right, 

am presuming that your fly (a red quill, 
unless you can match those on the water) 
is attached; and properly “ parollined ” ; 
this means that it is touched on the wings 
With a tiny drop of parollin,” of which you 
should get a bottle from the chemist. 

The tly then, when thrown, will tloat much 
longer on the water than it would if not thus 
treated. This is important, because a fish 
poised, as these trout alwavs are, when feed- 
ing, close to the top, will not take а sodden 


‘Hy, and will, indeed, usually be scared by it. 


I need hardl y say that your crude attempts 
are nearly sure to fail at first; but after a 
few days you may get a trout or two even 
from the Itchen, and the experience so gained 
will enable you to do well among the 1088 
educated trout that you may meet with else- 
Whore, | 

Anyhow, yon will have had a lesson in the 
Patient exercise of skill, though probably 
unrewarded by success. 

It was (I rem-mber reading) nearly а year 
before a Winchester boy who took up this 
amusement succeeded in getting a sizeable 
trout, and yet he afterwards did well етеп 
9n the Itchen, and much better on other 
Waters, 

J have plenty more to tell about dry-fly 
fishing, but this insect has had his full share 

Space, and we must now turn to 


Natural. Яу Fishing. 


This comes appropriately between our 
first subject ыш third, and need not 
Occupy us long. The obj 2ct in this method 


is to place a natural flv, impaled on a hook, 
before a fish ‘without exciting suspicion. 

One wav is to make use of the Hy-rod, which 
you probably have at hand, and to cast your 
natural fly very gently over fish that vou can 
Approach. I have taken many good fish 
thus, but it is difficult. to avoid continually 
losing your fly; and, if you go out for the 
purpose of trying the natural flv, a long cane 
rod, with a short line, is generally preferable. 
A Japanese rod is the most suitable, and will 
only cost 2s, or 35, It should be sixteen or 
eighteen feet long, and you will probably 
have to cut of a few inches from the tip, as 
these rods are weak at that point, 

Unless you expect to get hold of very large 
fish, such as chub, it is well to use this sort 
of rod without running tackie, but be careful 
that the joints of the rod are sccurely fixed, 
and do not use drawn gut, for the bait, bein 
real, will attract fish so strongly that thev 
may take little notice of the line, especially as 
this is out of the water, for you merelv dap 
or dib the fly on the top, and the fish, if 
near, will come up and take it. 

Let him turn before striking, and be gentle, 
or you will break even tle good gut you 
should be using. There is plenty of room 
for skill in this sort of fishing, for you will 
often fiud your best fish under thick trees, 
and it is no joke to land one under auch сіг. 
cumstances. A landing-net will be most 
useful, but you сап, of course, lift out your 
fish after thoroughly exhausting him, if you 
are without a net. 

You may often find it necessary to climb 
along an overhanging bough in order to 
reach a good fish when fishing thus, and this 
will enable you to enjoy two or three sorts 
of danger at once, which I know will be, at 
your age, thoroughly delightful. a | 

I trust you can all swim, for it is quite 
likely you may find occasion. 

If the weather is dull and sh are not show 
ing, you may yet do fairly with the fly by 
sinking it, using one shot only, and feeling 
for bites. 

A common house-fly answers very well 
for this purpose, and will take trout, dace, 
roach, rudd, and chub; though these last 
preter something much bigger if it can be 
had. А bluebottle will do very well, a 
oumble-bee still better, and a wasp perhaps 
hest of all. Iam presuming you always kill 
your fly before impaling it, so I need not 
warn you that wasps have been known to 
Te ‘case you have to try for very large fish 
(or which the natural fly is a good larc), and 
therefore wish to have running tackle, it 
will be convenient to fe ten a tiny cleft stick 
(say а quarter of an inch long) on your m 
just beyond w зеге it comes out from the | 
tip. This will prevent the bagging of the line 
between the rings which otherwise occurs. 

Use a fairly large hook if your bait is large, 
No. 6 or 7 will probably be best; and if М 
do hook а three or four pound chub, w 10 
is not unlikely if you are on a good stream » 
the “ loggerheads,” summon your uide 

hi ” 1С 
combat his first rush, which is your E ч 
danger. You must let him have t n. 
but make him pay for it, inch by inch, if y 
"Five minutes will then see him in the e 
whereas a trout of that size, s':ould у е 
have the luck to hook one, would eep y 

isy for half an hour. ко 
ps difficulty you c - e 

determination a fish О : 
5 into shelter among the roots o s 

If he succeeds you are done for: : ye 
therefore, risk breakage than eden E 
a matter of fact you must expec n. E 
broken occasionally when fishing in m A 
which, though manpis oie tedic.:; 

i is often most exciting. 
шее fishing in August you may be 


= 


able to find grasshoppers about, and, if go, 


bait will be plentiful and good, for nearly 


all fish are fond of them, and they are take 
well whether on the top or a little bel w; 
and this brings пз to our last subject ; 


Bottom and Mid-water Fishing. 


It has been too much the custom for the 
angler, with a float. to think that he should 
always plumb the depth and fish within an 
inch of the bottom. For roach and bream 
this is a good general rule; but for the former 
it is a delusion in hot weather. "There are 
no roach near the bottom then, though the 
small fish will sometimes follow your ground 
bait down, and occasionally get hooked. 

During hot weather it is useless to fish on 
the bottom, except in early morning or late 
eve' ing, as а general rule. 

Fisa are seldom to be caught with float 
tackle at all but some may be had by trying 
about a foot from the bottom, and using 
ground bait, very sparingly, in tiny pieces. 

Of course, tackle must be fine, and single 
hair is best if only roach and dace are ex- 
pected. A float should be always looked upon 
аз ап evil, though often a very necessary 
one; and the smaller it can be, to remain 
effective, the better. 

In perch fishing, if you are using a live 
minnow for bait, a very small float wili not 
do, as the bait will pull it under. 

Also, when you have a very deep or a very 
swift stream to deal with, a largish float 
(preferably a long quill) is necessary ; but, 
under ord.nary circumstances, a little por- 
cupine quill, or a bit of cork of half tho 
size of a phial cork, will be much better. | 

А plummet is also a necessary evil, if 
indeed it is always n° essary, as it tends, 
however carefully used, to scare fish. 

The best sort to buy is a roll plummet, 
which consists of a slip of thin lead, rolled 
up. as you can diminish the size of it without 
trouble, and it can also be used, in bits, for 
your line, '{ you lose your split shot. | 

The Japanese rod already mentioned will 
answer very well for ordinary bottom-fishing, 
but a white-cane enables you to strike much 
more truly, and is therefcre somewhat more 
effective, ‘especially for roach, which some- 
times nibble very delicately, and are con- 
stantly missed by anglers not used to them. 

You will have to give five or six times аз 
much for a white-cane rod ; and I doubt if it 
is in the usual way worth the difference, 
though certainly a better and more lasting 
weapon, if carefully used It will not do, 
however, for rough work, and should be kept 
for “ long pole roacn fishing only. | 

Towards the end of your holidays it may 
be worth while to devote your time t» this 
method, which has been described fully in a 
previous paper. It is the inode Medo 
always followed in big fishing matches, anc 
you will therefore probably have a chance of 
watching it carefully, if you wish. En 

The plan is, brietly, to seat yourself quietly 
opposite, but not very near, & certain 
"swim," in which roach are supposed to 
feed, and to plumb the depth carefully ; ee 
then, after ground baiting with bread eh 
bran mixed, to fish on the bottom к, 
bread paste, or bread crust, on the finest o 
tackle, having your float sunk within ium 
eighth of an inch of the surface, and Von 
having about а foot of line above it. | 
can thus hit the slightest nibble, when exper А 
and may occasionally land large numbers 0 

ood roach. The result, however, is moe 
often half a dozen of sprat size. 5 a rewa 
for sitting patiently at one spot үн 135 8 
It is a plan better suited for ek erly peop 
ink; but it has great fascination even 
I think ; : followed by 
for boys, and is probably more cae 
the working classes than any uc e ANA 
Sometimes/the number of competi 
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match of this sort reaches hundreds, though 
the total of fish caught is very briefly ex- 


To conclude, my advice to a boy fisher in 
summer is to take a light fly-rod, to fish with 
fly first ; and, if this is unproductive, to adopt 
other methods, making use of his fly-rod if 
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W a boy is obstreperous and does 
something outrageously mischievous, 
such as smashing his sister's dolls or setting 
thing: on fire, or is flatly disobedient to rule, 
he is sometimes called a young Turk. | 

Now, why Turk, and not Chinese, or Red 
Indian, or Arab, or any other nation? 
“ You young Hottentot ! " would sound just 
as terrible, and so would “ You young Pata- 
gonian!" But no; it is always the young 
Turk who is he'd up as the example of bar- 
barism and rouzhness ; and so it has been 
for generations. We find from Shakespeare 
that in Queen Elizabeth's days Turks were 
called stubborn, wanting in courtesy, defiant, 
and cruel. 

These people originally lived among the 
mountain-ranges of Central Asia, and gradu- 
ally encroached upon the more pleasant 
plains. They were fierce and cruel. They 
are said to have had no gods like other 
tribes, no images nor temples ; but when in 
want of food or plunder they fixed a sword 
in the ground, point upwards, and, lying 
prostrate around it, prayed it to supply 
their needs, and then went off to harry, 
devastate, and murder. Ages passed on, 
and the eavage tribe became a numerous 
people. They accepted the more civilising 
teachings of the Mahometan religion, and 
began to be heard of in the world. By 
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he cannot conveniently change it; but, if 
possible, to use a stiff rod when he has to 
resort to bottom-fishing, and especially if 
roach are the chief quarry. Dace and chub 
do not bite so delicately, and I have taken 
many hundreds of them without changing 
rods, The same may be said of perch, but 
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A YOUNG TURK. 


By CLEVEDON KEN. 


degrees they conquered all Asia Minor, 
which, consequently, we now call Turkey in 
Asia. They invaded Europe, and for some 
two hundred years were a constant terror to 
the whole of the south and east. Their war- 
fare was still fierce and their manners wholly 
unlike those of European nations. And so 
it is that their name grew to be a byword for 
violence and rough treatment, although the 
Turk of to-day is, except in war, quiet, 
sedate, and grave. 

But when I say a “ young Turk,” I mean 
it literally. The Turkish boy, the boy who 
is in Constantinople what the English boy is 
in London—what is he like? What does he 
do all day ? Does he go to school ; and, if so, 
does he enjoy himself there ? Can he play at 
games ? Does he eat figs and rhubarb? 
and should I like to change places with him 
for a month or so ? 

Now, а book has lately been written by a 
Turk who had to come to England, as so many 
other foreigners have done, to escape from 
the tyranny of his own Government. It is 
too big a book for most boys to read, and 
too much about politics for them to care 
about yet, but some of the things it tells us 
may be very interesting to young Britons. 
It is the diary of Halil Halid, and gives a 
good insight into the boyhood of a Turk. 
Let us see, then, what he tells us of it. 


to use a minnow with a fly-rod is an unfair 
trial to the strength of the rod, and the 
ood workman (or play boy), should be care- 
ul with his tools, though never over-fidget 
about them. My last words are brief: 
Keep your temper, and be always willing to 
help a brother angler. 


His early home was in Angora, a town 
which you will find in a map of Turkey in 
Asia; draw your finger due north from 
Cyprus to the Black Sea, and Angora is about 
two-thirds of the distance, and 180 miles 
east of Constantinople. All the region round 
about is one of the most fertile in the world, 
and when it is properly governed, as some 
day it will surely be, the inhabitants will be 
as prosperous as in other countries. Round 
Angora are orchards and farms, and the 
well-to-do folks have country villas in which 
they live through the summer months in the 
enjoyment of quiet and shady gardens. 

The first thing that Halil tells us of his 
childhood is that he was taught to obey and 
respect his mother. This is one of the good 
precepts of the Koran. 

The next thing is that he hated lomom 
and had to be dragged to what we shoul 
call infant school by an old negro. MS 
heart was set upon his live pets—geese an 
pigeons. 

Aíter a year he was removed to a large 
and more advanced school, where there were 
several hundred boys and a good stall 0 
teachers. He tells us nothing of the lessons 
he had to learn, except, in a gencral way, у 
it included reading and writing and arit 
metic ; nor does he make any reference at à 


to playground, athletics, or any sort of game 
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How those frundreds of boys amused them- 
selves we arc not told. It seems that even 
after some years of life among English people 
Halid has not recognised our value of such 
exercises, and that the subject does not seem 
to him to be even worth mentioning. His 
own particular delight was orchard-robbing 
—the neighbour's orchards, of course, not 
his own people's. 

But he gives us ſive whole pages of de- 
scription оГ punishments. The beating took 
the form of bastinado—that is, striking the 
soles of the feet with & stick or thick rod. 
Here are his own words: Boys used to be 
beaten on their feet —sonietimes on the soles 
of their boota, in graver cases without them, 
and even sometimes without their socks. 
The boys had to be pulled down, and two 
persons held up their fect, and the master 
used to strike the feet with a thick rod. 
The number of blows only exceeded twenty 
in the case of a very bad offence, and 
flogging on the bare feet was generally the 
result of the master finding something inside 


ITE-FI.YING can be traced back to remote 
ages. The Chinese and Japanese are 
past-masters in the art, and kite-flying with 
these nations is a sport treated in the same 
manner as cricket or football is with us. 
During the last year or two a great number 
of persons, both voung and old, have again 
taken up this interesting form of amuse- 
ment in England. In the summer and 
autumn months, at one end of the famous 
Leas of Folkestone, or on the adjacent 
downs, may be seen many boys and grev- 
haired veterans flying their kites of various 
sizes and patterns. 
А good many vears ago kite-flying was 
quite a scientific sport, and I can well re- 


eye 
Рта. 1.—FRAMEWORK ОР ВАМВОО AND STRIXG. 


1 my father and many of his friends 
iu ME kite races on the sands of Boulogne- 
ке er. Some of these kites were enor- 

9us affairs, but all were of the old-fashioned 
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the culprit’s boots or socks to mitigate the 
force of the blows. It often happened that 
the boys, foreseeing their fate, used to place 
between their feet and socks such things as 
cotton handkerchiefs and pieces of shcep- 
skin." 

He also says: ' Two attendants were 
ordered to pull me down and hold my legs 
tightly. The master then gave me twenty 
fierce blows on my feet, which made me 
lame for several days. This was the last 
flogging I had in the school.” 

Halid's father died while he was a child ; 
во, аз he grew older, an uncle—a very severe 
old gentleman he seems to have been—had 
the guardianship of him, and in this uncle's 
house he next found himself. By Turkish 
rule of “ seclusion ” no male over fifteen 
years old may enter the women's side of the 
house ; so poor Halid, when quite а boy, was 
banished from all family life, where a 
woman’s gentleness would have blessed him 
in many ways, and had to live in the men’s 
side, with no companions. 


————— ÁN e ——— 


A “FLIER.” 
By CAPTAIN THORNE GEORGE. 


type, made up in the form of eagles and 
birds of unknown classification. 

Every kind of material in cloth, wood, and 
wire was utilised in order to obtain the best 


Fig. 2.—KiTE COMPLETE, SHOWING HOW STRING 
18 ATTACHED. 


flier. The * teils " for these kites were made 
up of innumerable little bags of shot, and 
were hooked on or off according to the 
strength of wind prevailing ; others, again, 
were shaped like miniature jelly-bags, and 
every other kind of device was utilised, none 
of which have I ever since seen uscd. 

When all the kites were high up in the 
heavens, each having been checked off at a 
pon length of line (every hundred yards of 

ine being denoted by bits of coloured cloth), 

coloured discs were run on to the strings and 
started simultaneously, & referee kecping the 
time by his watch, and a judge with a tele- 
всоре was stationed to note the instant the 
first disc reached the kite itself. The first 
arrival constituted a victory for its owner. 
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But about this time the whole famil 
moved to Constantinople—a journey whic 
took them seven days in coach vans, there 
being no railway lines in that part of the 
Turkish Empire. 

Here he was no longer treated as а boy, 
and here, accordingly, we leave him. But 
before doing so let us note what he says 
of the impression made on him—a lad 
whose life had, up till then, been spent in 
& country town or village—by what he 
saw at Constantinople. Here may be 
seen dirty cut-throats with с: те written 
large on their faces; and, above all, many 
an habitual drunkard, whose face tells 
the tale of his debauched life. We were 
disgusted with such an exhibition of 
what most Moslems believe to be *Christian 
life.’ It is, unfortunately, a fact that 
all the bad points of European civilisation 
spread with ease and rapidity, while 
its good and useful points seem seldom 
to have any effect on life in Oriental 


countries." 


Sometimes thirty or forty of these disca 
would be dispatched. They were of all 
shapes and sizes, and it required a certain 
amount of skill to get them up quickly, 
jerks and other well-considered means of 
hastening the little messengers being re- 
sorted to. I know my father invented one 
of these that nothing could beat, It was a 
sort of paper Blondin on wheels, and it 
simply tore along the line skywards. I re- 
collect also once seeing all these kites sent 
up on а dark night, each with groups of 
lighted little Chinese lanterns attached, and 
the effect was very fine. 

Since the military authorities in this and 
other countries have been investigating the 
subject of kite-flying many new forms of kite 
have been introduced. 

I give here the suggestion for one founded 
on the form of the latest Japanese box-kite. 
I do not think readers of the B.O.P.” will 
be disappointed in trying it, if it be made 

roperly, and it is very simple to make. 

he kite can be made of any size propor- 
tionately, even large enough to carry a 
human passenger in safety. 

These are the few things required. Threc 
of those light, thin, straight bamboo rods, 
which can now be purchased for a few pence, 
six feet in length, one three feet long, and 
six each one foot long, some good fine whip- 
cord, and а few yards of fine thin satteea 
(black, white, or coloured). 

Fig. 1 shows how the framework is put 
together. Fig. 2 gives а view of the com- 
pleted kite, and shows where the strings are 
attached to it and joined to the main line. 
Fig. 3 shows how simple is the manner of 
fastening the pieces of bamboo together by 
aid of screw eyelets; these must be pur. 
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Fig. 3.—How ТО FASTEN ALL CRO88-PIECES, 
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chased to correspond with the size of the 
bamboos obtained. 

After having made up your framework, 
which, as will be seen, is 80 very simple, you 
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must get some kind lady, if you cannot do it 
yourself, to sew up а couple of triangular 
* boxes " made of the sat teen, each cf the 
sides of which is a foot long and having a 
depth all round of one foot also. These two 
lidless '* boxes are then pulled on over the 
top and hottom ends of the framework, and 
then the eyelet screws screwed in to keep all 
in place. Next attach the two side strings 
firmly (fig. 1), and cut out to shape the two 
long obtuse angle wings ; sew each well round 
the string and the two back poles. It will be 
seen how this should be done by a reference 
to fig. 2. 

With a good wind this kite wil] require all 

u know to hold. Have plenty of good 

ite string on a roller. Such rollers can be 
now bought ready made, something like a 
gigantic fishing-reel. You will find this kite 
rise and descend in a perfectly steady 
manner; and even if it breaks away it wi 
come down like a parachute. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


Ts Boy HIMSELF.--I asked you in my June 

“Doings” to look out for this, because I have 
something more to say on the subject of man-makirg. 
The national physique really has fal'en a great denl 
during the last twenty years. I speak advisedly when 
I tell you, boys, that many of the crcatures who present 
themselves before recruiting officers with tL? view of be- 
coming soldiers area disgrace to a great nation. If it was 
merely the fact that they are of light weight, small in 
stature, and not up to the standard in measurements, it 
would nut matter so much, because the constant fresh 
air, drill, and health-giving exercise which Tommy 
Atkins, nolens volens, has to go in for would soon шаке 
him somethii4: like a man. Besides, immense strength, 
except in spec.al regiments such аз our cavalry scouts, 
ete., and the Highland regiments, who ba re to do most 
ot t.e bill charges, does not signify so much as it did 
in days of yore; and because a man is small is no 
reason why be should not be alert and wiry, as the 
Japs, for example, nre But our would-be recruits are 
positively sickening to look at in many respects. No 
bone, no shape, wenk-chested, nothing to build on, aud 
as weak in шіші as in body. 

Anyhow. the real British boy's chance has come. 
‘Above such a miserable lot of weaklings and wasters be 
«an raise himself into a хап FF he will go in for real 
‘manly bo) hood. 

One of the very first things he should most devoutly 
learn is obedience to those who are over him. Without 
strict discipline and cheerful obedience, a thousand of 
the finest men who ever trod the moors of Yorkshire or 
brashed the dew from the he«ther iu the Scottish 
highlands would be but a mere rabble. To fight for 
‘country or do anything else well in thts world, you 
must first bave the material and then tbe art and 
discipline. Now I am bappy to say that, as I tried to 
poiut out to you last montli, nearly every boy has the 
making of his own body in his own bands. In fact, 
‘nobody can frame it for him. And assuredly school 
games alone won't make a man of bim, although, with 
proper supervision, they may help. But as I hinted in 
June “ Doings "—indeed, I’m not sure it was not an 
Irish hint, aud that is a pretty strong one—the boy 
himself must be his own guide and manager, liis own 
chauffeur, so to speak; aud I am well awaie that when 
be himself undertakes to drive himself he has a ticklish 
job. But with God's blessing and help he will come 
out conqueror. Self-will and determination ought to 
be the chief characteristics of a seaboanl nation like 
Britain. And that it would be so if the towns and 
cities thereof were not so crammed aud crowded I am 
convinced. 

There is one thing that even our best of boys are apt 
to forget- namely, too mach “studs,” as it is called, 
instead of strengthening the mind and will, is very apt 
to weaken both, simply because it weakens the body. 
You must keep that up to the mark by quiet, non exciting 
exercise. Games alone won't do it. They are wrong 
who tell you во. School games are far too sporadic, 
und very often do more harm thau good. Take the 
exercise, whatever it is, calmly and quietly etery day in 
your own room, or, better still, if you can manage it, 
out of doors. 

Don't expect to get strong all at once. Nothing great 
or beautiful grows except by small degrees. Ware 
over-eating. It wenkens the body and destroys 
budding manhood, aud the glutton is usually a mis- 
sbapen aud nervous creature that a girl of his own age 
m ght be depended upon to wipe out before he could 
say Vladivostok. 
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TRE PorrTrRY RoN.—The weather will be hot now 
if it is going to be hot at all this year, and so you must 
see that everythiug is kept clean and sweet. Don't 
leave filth about of any sort. If you see a blue-bottle 
fly in your run take it as a sure sign that something 
else is there that ought not to be. 

See to the cleanness of the dust bath. Put lime 
from old wal's, peat-earth, dry clean earth, gravel. aud 
sand in it, with now and then a gcod handful of 
sulpliur. 

Read last month'a “Doings.” Begin to weed out 
now, and, if you have cockerels big enough, fatten and 
kill If you have too many eggs you can store them 
till they are scarcer. Rub them over with linseed oil, 
and pack in bran or dry sand. I'll tell you more about 
preserving eggs another day. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—You will still be pairing and 
having young ones for another month yet, so the loft 
cannot be kept too clean and free from smells. As 
soon аз the young pip eons are able to come out into the 
flights or aviaries во much the better. Tick beans, 
barley, rice, wheat, maize, and Spratt’s pigeon food. 

Clean water every evening in well-rinsed fountains. 
Pigeons are very ear y risers, though you are not, so fill 
the hop ers the night before. 

Avcal overcrowdiug. Keep your decks dry. 


THB AVIARY.—The girl’s song canary should be a 
very happy bircie now. He is a jewel, a dear little, 
loving-hesrted jewel, if you treat him properly. And, 
dear me, he needs but little. Nice clean sand on his 
floor; olean soft water supplied every morning after 
rinsing out the fountains ; fresh, good, simple seed; the 
bit of green food, and the bit of sugar. Don't breed 
after this mouth. 


THE RABBITRY.—Above all things don't overcrowd. 
Overcrowding sickens and kills or man, or bird, or 
beast. So does bad ventilation, dark:e:8, and filth. 
The bunnies shoald be let out for a run every day now 
if the weather be fine. Nothing like exercise even for 
a bunny. 

If you have not large premises, but live in the 
country, J ou can begin to make a collection of nice hay 
uow from the grass that grows on the roadsides; ouly 
be sure to gather it with no dust on it. During sun- 
shine after raiu is the best time. Give nothing that is 
not fresh to eat, and nothing moist. Grain should also 
be clean ; for dirt, I feel sure, is the ocoasion of nearly 
all the ailments that afflict our rabbits. But next to 
this comes over-confincment, filth, and want of light. 


IN THE GARDENS.—If yon have been anything like 
industrious during springtime you wi.l have a very 
nice show of tlowers now, and, if the ground be rich 
enough, the vegetables al:o should be getting on 
beautifully. 

Put in greens with all haste, but see that the plants 
are nice and atocky, and not knotted or clumped about 
the roota. : 

Atteud to walks and borders, Keep the little garden- 
rake going and water well at sundown, but don't let 
tbe ground get baked. It ought to be loose. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL BEBIES.] 


Descriptive Competition : 
“ A British Battleship.” 


Prize—10s. 6d, 
CHARLES F. 8HAW, Batley, Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES. 


(Names stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Highgate, 
N.; Archibald J. Allen Wilson, 126 Sydenham Road 
North, Croydon; Dora Esta Ne-bitt Kemp, 84 Knollys 
Road, Streatham ; James H. Walker, 502 John William- 
eon Street, South Shields; Ian Grant, U.F. Manse, 
Botriphnie, Keith, N.B. ; D. Panting, Chalet, St. James 
Road, Shirley, Southampton; E. Gower Hammond, 
White Horse Hotel, Storrington, Pulborough, Sussex ; 
W. Harold Dorchester, 37 Grosvenor Road, Forest 
Gate: Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini Tal, 
Kumaon, India ; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Glos.; Lionel Edward Davies, 13 Abbey 
Square, Chester; Richard O'Neill, 17 Richmond Street, 
Sheffield; Thomas J. P. Francis, Weddington, Nun- 
eaton ; Bernard Hodges, 4 Soames Street, Peckham, 
з.Е.; Randal Rose, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, c/o Canada 
Furniture Manufactory ; John W. Gibbon, 13 Bishop's 
Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Frank Butterworth, 66 
St. Paul's Road, Gloucester ; Wilfred T. Watts, Kaatfeld 
House, Wollaston, near Weilingboro’; Charles Richmond 
Featherstone, St. Luke's Vicarage, Thornaby-on-Tees, 
Yorks; Thomas R. Midgley, 69 Blandford Street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne; Richard J. Hamilton, 280 Anfield 
Road, Liverpool ; Leonard Arthur Pa vey, 10 Edith Road, 
Plashet Grove, East Ham, Essex; Albert Gale, Wikl- 
bern, Andover, Hants ; Mand L. Walton, Herne Villa, 
Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony; George D. 
Montgomerie, 8 Stewart Cottages Radnor Park, 
Glasgow ; Thomas Willlam Baker, 37 Bruce Street, 
New Wortley, Leeds; Alfred E. Gowers, 70 Upper 
North Street, Poplar, London, x.; Albert Victor Good- 


child, 191 Wandsworth Road, London, B.W.: Arthur 
Thomson, 14 Powderham Terrace, Teigumouth ; Louis 
А. Fenn, 181 Sea Bank Road, New Brighton, Cheshire; 
Frank V. Thicke, 12 Dryden Mansions, West Kensing- 
ton; Albert Mackay, 20 Launder Cottages, Launder 
Street, Nottingham ; W. Н. Bass, 148 Brunswick Street, 
Leicester; William Sykes, Brook Glen, Slaithwaite, near 
Huddersfield ; Leonard С. Cooper, 78 Hartfield Road, 
Wimbledon: Charles Edgar Thompson, 6 Clara Road, 
Bolton Villas, Bradford, Yorkshire ; Robert Stephens, 
cjo Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Western 
Australia; Thomas Price Cheverton, Boncharch,” 
Bond Street, Cromer; Ernest Farhall, 30 Tufton Road, 
Ashford, Kent; Olaud Wilson, 8 Wentworth Road, 


Manor Park, Essex; Cyril Woodtho Baker, Cleve- 
laud Manse, Tharauby-on-Tees: arles William 
Isherwood, 5 Drake Street, Chorlton-on- Medlock. 


Manchester ; Walter Edwin Smitheeu, 47 Grove Laue, 
Kingstou-on-Thames ; Gertrude May Davis, 20 West 
Cliff, Preston, Lancs; Franz Max Heindl, 16 Crofton 
Road, Camberwell, . k.; Violet Bettison, Glentworth 
Vicarage, Lincoln; Ediss Lancelot Baecomb, Milton 
House, Bathwick Hill, Bath; Fred Hill, 84 Mansfield 
Street, Kingsland Road, London ; Wilfred E. Watts, 
Burry Road, Silverhill, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 
CRICKETERS' NAMES. 


By Н. HERVEY. 


NAME that suggests combustion ?—Burnup (burn up). 

Wiose name breathes death to scolding wives?— 
Shrewsbury (shrews bury). 

Man of whom one would ex pect “ shooters " ?—Gunn 
(gun). 

Say two of you stood by the fire cooking a rasher 
of bacon or achop, and a honey-gathering insect fell 
into your utensil; in drawing your companion's 
attention to the fact, what cricketer - initials and 
ali—could you name ?—C. B. Fry (see bee fry). 

Ап admonisher ?—Warner. 

Who represents tbe grape plant ?—YV ine. 

Stuff that horses, etc., are fond of ?—Brann (bran). 

Name suggestive of bricks and mortar ?— Maxon. 

Whose паше is made up of a certain large {008-03 
and a precipice ?— Tunnicliffe (tunny, сий), 
gee name naturally suggests a trundler ?— 

wley. i 

A measure of capacity, or that part of you which 
occasionally assumes а cerulean hue 7— ill. 

Whese nume is composed of an aquatic animal and 
a flam»-f« eder ?— Fishwick (fish, ызак 

i Name signifying universal anger ?—Wrathail (wrath 
all). 


Who emulates the ant in its preparations against the 


"winter ?- Storer. 


A worker in wood ?—Carpenter. 

A maker of bread ? — Baker. 

Name signifying a big wine measure ?—Butt. 

Name akin to a hooroosk " ?—Huish. 

A teamrter ?—Carter. 

Whose name answers to а certain mollusc ?—Cuttell 
(cuttle). 
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о Gaunt's vexation, he was, for the next 
Т few weeks, caught in a back-eddy of 
the hurrying stream of great events. Some- 
where in the Mediterranean two great fleets 
were engaged in a sort of shadow-dance of 
flight and pursuit. Any hour might brin 
the deep roll of the guns of Brueys’ ships an 
of Nelson’s as they closed in the shock of 
battle. But the Hirondelle was kept busy 
carrying tame messages betwixt one cluster 


of blockading ships and another. 


(Drawn fer the ~ Boy's Own Paper" by G. H. EDWARDS.) 


A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FircHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


CHAPTER XXIII. —OFF SYRACUSE. 


At last came the commission for 4 wider 
flight. Gaunt received orders to run east- 
ward with despatches in search of Nelson and 
his squadron, who since the early days of 
June had been in furious but vain pursuit of 
the great French fleet which had broken out 
from Toulon. When to the south of Sar- 
dinia Gaunt learned from & merchant ship 
that Nelson's squadron was lying in Syra- 
cuse, where it lad gone to refit. 

The sun was setting on July 25 when the 


| ww ت‎ — 7 
A SEA FEUD: 


.Hirondelle, some ten miles off the entrance 


to Syracuse, met the British fleet coming out 
of that port. There were two stately lines 
of seven ships each, grim, ordered, and work- 
manlike. The great ships wore no holida 

aspect. They had left San Pietro on June 7, 
in pursuit of the mysterious fleet Gaunt had 
seen coming out in the wild north-wester, 
and had swept the sea in vain from Touloa 
to Alexandria, and back to Syracuse, with 
a wide northerly. curve to, the coast of 
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Karamania. But the French ships resembled 
& fleet of phantoms! Хо glimpse of them 
could be caught. And the British squadron, 
by this time, showed signs of the severity of 
their pursuit. One ship was under jury 
masts; all were sea-stained and storm- 
battered, with no gleam of flag nor glory of 
paint. Yet these fourteen great ships were 
the flower of the British navy. The Cudlo- 
den led one column, the Vanguard another, 
and Gaunt, as he watched them, felt a thrill 
of pride run through his veins. Here was 
a fleet fit to carry the fate of England. 

The wind was soft, the great hulls moved 
on their path with slow majesty, and Gaunt, 
running down to the flagship, signalled that 
he brought despatches, and was ordered to 

report himself on board. 

Gaunt looked curiously at Nelson when 
he entered the rear-admiral’s cabin. He had 
changed in the brief space of little over eight 
weeks, since he saw him off Toulon. The 
fretting cares of the great chase had set their 
mark on his countenance. His figure was 
more attenuated than ever, attenuated to 
the point of an almost painful fragility, as 
though the flame of his tireless energy had 
burned his very flesh away. An aspect of 
mingled care and fierceness lay on his face. 
Every line on it was sharpened. The droop- 
ing lid of one eye—a legacy trom Ceuta—hid 
the shrivelled ball; but the other суе— 
large, bright, penetrating—had in it a gleam 
of steel. The long pursuit had. indeed. 
written strange scars on the great sailor. He 
was within seven days of the victory of the 
Nile, though he knew it not ; but the seven 
weeks behind of mocked hopes, of over- 
whelming responsibilities, and of tireless and 
baffled effort. had broken his strength. 

There i: no other sea-hunt like that in all 
history; but its very fierceness, in a sense, 
defeated itsclf. Nelson left Malta on June 22. 
as he believed six Чауз—аз a matter of 
fact, only three davs—behind the French ; 
and driving his heavy seventy-fours—one 
of them under jury masts—with sleepless 
energy, he outsailed his prey. The French 
had the quicker ships ; but British seaman- 
ship and Nelson's fiery purpose gave the 
slower ships the lead. The ‘‘ man at the 
helm," like the man behind the gun," 
counta ! 

On June 29 Nelson reached Alexandria — 
and found it empty. Brueys’ great fleet 
seemed to have vanished from the face of the 
seas. Fate had been cruci to Nelson: more 
cruel than even he knew. The verv nicht 
after he left Malta the two fleets crossed each 
others track. Nelson’s enemy was under 
his lee; but no gleam of discovering light, no 
sound of warning bell, gave any signal. For 
two days the hostile fleets were within a 
hundred miles of each other, and the crowded 
French transports, with 30,000 soldiers on 
board most of them sea-sick—were within 


easy reach of Nelson’s seventy-fours. But: 


so wide is the sea, so deep its loneliness, so 
deceptive its spaces, that Nelson, searching 
the skyline with his keenest outlooks, caught 
no glimpse of his enemy, and drove on his 
tierce way to Alexandria, to find it empty ! 

In all these weeks Nelson was, in a sense, 
the chased as well as the chaser. Не was 
hag.ridden with anxieties. The phantom 
of the French fleet ran before him. Could 
he reach it he was sure of victory; but 
victory, while it beckoned, also mocked him! 
He was pursuing a fleet of ghosts! His flag 
flew over fourteen of the best fighting ships 
the sea ever carried: the honour and fate of 
-England were in his hands. His restless 
brain was busy, day and might, planning 
methods of attack ; but the long pursuit was 
a nightmare, and the French ships seemed 
mere air-drawn phantoms—a hurrying fleet 
of shadows. 

Within a day of his interview with Gaunt, 
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Nelson was to get certain news of his enemy. 
and the long uncertainty of the pursuit was 
to end. But at the moment when Gaunt 
stood in his cabin, that uncertainty was at 
its blackest, and Nelson's failure was most 
complete. І have gone,” he wrote on that 
same day, °“ a round of 600 leagues with ex- 
pedition incredible. and am as ignorant of the 
situation of the enemy as I was twenty-seven 
days ago." It was his dark hour! 

Nelson took Gaunt's despatches with а 
careless hand and flung them on the table. 
They came from Cadiz; thev could only 
bring criticisms and orders. They could tell 
him nothing of the enemy he had chased зо 
long and so vainly. 

** Well, sir," he said, looking up at Gaunt ; 
'" we parted company off ‘Toulon, and I 
understand vou saw the French come out ? ” 

** Yes, sir.” 

Nelson looked at him with a certain fierce 
envy. '* Why,” he said. yours is the last 
pair of English eyes that saw Monsieur 
Brueys and his fleet! What impression did 
you get of his force?“ 

He listened with a sort of frowning in- 
attention while Gaunt described what he had 
seen. The exact strength of his enemy. the 
count of his guns and of his transports, were 
irrelevant details. Where at that moment 
to find them was the supreme question. 

** You should have hung on to them," he 
said, and his frown deepened. * I should 
then have got some hint of their course." 

Here he broke off, and walked impatiently 
up and down his cabin. 

“I was left to guess betwixt Naples and 
Sicily, betwixt Portugal and Ireland. To 
have known which way they turned their noses 
would have been worth millions. But if 
they are above water," he went on fiercely, 

t we'll find them.” 

He had forgotten Gaunt, and walked to 
and fro, tlapping the stump of his right arm. 
Now and again he put his left hand to his 
heart. My return to Syracuse in 1798," 
he wrote long afterwards, °“ broke my heart." 
]t is certain that the strain of those terrible 
weeks affected him physically. Gaunt 
looked at the admiral—the haggard face, 
the aspect of command, the one gleaming 
eve—and a thrill ran through him. He was 
familiar with the iron face and bent shoulders 
of St. Vincent, with Mann's carc-fretted 
brow and nervous lips. But here was a man 
of another order. There was something 
steel.bright and steel.hard, and of lightning 
swiftness about him; a gleam of the strange 
tire of genius, a look of power which acted 
like a spell on those about him. And Gaunt 
unconsciously felt the magic of that strange 
influence. 

Nelson, for the moment, was apparently 
unconscious of Gaunt's presence. Before 
his mental vision gleamed the topsails of 
Brueys’ fleet, with Buonaparte on board, and 
an army on a cruise. Buonaparte was 
already famous. He had overthrown the 
armies and generals of Austria, and had over- 
run Italy ; and Nelson, with the instinct of 
genius, divined that he was the embodiment 
and the protagonist of the Revolution. And 
now he was on Nelson's own realm! Не 
had exchanged the battleficlds of Lodi and 
Arcola and Rivoli for the chances of the sea. 
He was within the reach of Nelson's stroke— 
and yet escaped it! No wonder that 
Nelson's keen spirit fretted his weak body 
almost to the breaking- point. 

Gaunt, meanwhile, had offered no apology 
nor defence ; and his silence touched Nelson'8 
kindlier feelings. 

** Well, Gaunt,” he said. vou carried that 
deapatch-boat gallantly, and you hung on 
to Toulon when we were blown off. The 
Hirondelle must be a fine sea-boat. But if 
the Vanguard had been in her place, and I 
had seen the Frenchman coming out, I 


would have hung on to their tail till Trou- 
bridge came up with the squadron. But 
chasing your enemy over the Mediterranean 
without a hint of his course is a trying 
business." 

He dismissed Gaunt with instructions to 
keep company with the squadron till his 
return despatches were sent on board. Gaunt 
jumped into his boat. which had hung on to 
the slowly moving Vanguard, and pushed 
off to the Hirondille. Just before daybreak 
a boat from the Vanguard brought him his 
despatches, and orders to bear up for Cadiz. 

The sun was rising as the Hirondelle bore 
away from the fleet. Gaunt looked back 
at the two slowly moving lines of the great 
ships, foreshortened in the distance. The 
nearest ships had a strange majesty of héight 
and bulk, but the farther ships were dwarfed. 
They were sailing due east, and the rising 
sun hung over their bowsprits. There was a 
curious and menacing gloom in the sky. 
Cliff-like masses of black clonds rose tier 
above tier from the sea-line to the zenith. 
At one point the piled gloom was rent, and 
through it as through some narrow aérial 
cañon burned the red dise of the sun, 
scarcely clear of the water-line. The atmo- 
spheric conditions gave it the aspect of а 
setting rather than of a rising sun. A broad 
pathway of crimson light ran from the 
horizon to the high, bluff bows of Nelson's 
ships. and seemed to make а burning path- 
way for them. Against the red ball of the 
sun and that pathway of crimson light the 
ships showed black—hulls and sails alike 
were of an inky blackness. | 

The sight—he krew not why —strangely 
stirred Gaunt's imagination. It would have 
startled him yet more had he known that 
there hung before the bowsprits of those 
black, majestic ships—and only a few hours 
distant—the terrors and glories of & great 
battle. They were drifting along that path- 
wav of crimson light to the midnight flames 
of the Nile! 

(To be continued.) 
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CONFLICTING INTERESTS. 
A RIVER “SCENE.” 


1. 
ee trooped to the boathouse in glee; 
A rather indifferent crew, 

They launched an outrigger for three, 
And quiekly withdrew. 

But, olf! what a turbulent wake 

They left on the silvery streum ! 

A wash that no cruiser would make, 
Though under full steam. 


II. 
He took up his favourite rod: 
He turned from the gates of the scliool, 
And sought, with a diligent “ plod,” 
The rivers still pool. 
The walk Lad been long, but at last 
He skilfully dropped in the float, 
Then saw, coming nearer, aghast— 
Three men in a boat! 


111. 

* Hi ! you there!“ he anxiously cried, 
"Just gather those stream-beaters iu ү” 
“Not we." they politely replied, 

“Old string-and-a-pin !” 
Then words of contention arose, 
While slowly the outrigger passed, 
Till distance, dividing the foes, 

Brought silence at last. 


BUT. 
If asked to condemn or defend 
Where int’ ret conflicting collide, 
Be careful, my very good friend, 


Befere you decide. 
Joux LIX. 
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‘Upon the other’s face. 
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ROLLINSON AND I: 


THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


By W. E. Curs, 


Author of * The Defeat «f. Mr. Wickham,” * Mortimer's Marrow,” * Mr. Hernes Hallucination,” ete 


rancy I can still see old Mr. Townsend’s 
face as it appeared when he heard the 
name of John Rollinson. His fiery skin was 
purple, and his look was a strange mingling 
of discovery, recogniticn, astonishment, and 
anger. After that shock he was the first to 
speak; but his words were breathless and 
his voice was husky. 

“John Rollinson ? " he said. 

* Yes," replied Mr. Panama. “ John Rollin- 

on." Then he turned to my chum. 

* Your father, my boy," he added gently. 

It was only then that we —Rollinson and I 
—were able to grasp the meaning of it all. 
А spoon dropped to the table with a clang, 
and I saw Rollinson turn white. His father 
watched him for a minute or two with a look 
which I had seen on the man's face before, 
and that long ago, on the night when we had 
met him first and he had carried Rollinson 
in his arms. But there was no time for any 
further talk between them just then. Rollin- 
son's uncle had come to himself. 

Looking back at the situation now, I can 
see quite plainly that Mr. Panama had come 
into the room with his eyes open to the fact 
that for him this was a day of reckoning. 
And it was a day of reckoning, not with his 
son, bit with the harsh-tongued old man 
from Boltport. As well now as later," he 
had said; and I am bound to say that he 
met the case as a man should. As soon as 
Mr. Townsend spoke, he turned back to 
face him ; and there they stood all the while, 
vith the table between them. 

“So John Rollinson is back," said the old 
man. I felt sure that I had heard a voice 
like Mr. Steeldale's somewhere. Then you 
are not dead, John Rollinson ? ” 

* No, sir.” 

"No? Then how did the report get into 
that paper? And who sent the paper to 
me?” 

"I did, sir. I wished you all to believe 
me dead ; so, when а man of the name of 
Rollinson died at Kimberley, i took ad- 
vantage of it." 

The old man, as even I could see, was 
trying to keep a rein upon his anger. “ Very 
good.“ he said. “Very good! That is 
quite in keeping with the rest of it. Go on, 
sir. Go on." 

Won't you sit down ? said Mr. Rollinson. 

There is a good deal more to be told.” 

А Хо; I will not sit down. Go on, sir." 

So they both remained standing, Mr. 
Rollinson with his hand upon the back of a 
chair and the old magistrate as erect as a 
Post, with his angry eyes fixed watchfully 
The man who had 
come to his reckoning spoke all through in 
the quiet way we had become familiar with, 
and without shrinking from his listener's 
Бае. We stood by, neither of us thinking 
of going away. 

“Of course you remember, sir," said John 

llinson, “that when I was in difficulties I 
08 to you at Boltport for help. I did not 
ike coming, but you were the only man I knew 
who had the power to help me. You gave 
me 2002. as a loan." 

" Yes," said Mr. Townsend, in his rasping 
voice, “and you promised to pay the best 
Dossible attention to your business, and to 
Work like a man. Then, after leaving my 
office, you went to the bank and cashed the 
Cheque in notes. Go on, sir." 
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(With Illustrations by P. V. BRADSHAW.) 


CHAPTER ХХП.—А DAY OF RECKONING. 


“I cashed the cheque because I had to 
pass the bank on my way to the railway- 
station, When I boarded the train, I 
happened to get into the same compartment 
as a man who had for many years been an 
acquaintance of mine, and something more 
than an acquaintance. His name was Ryder, 
and he was travelling to Southampton to 
embark for South Africa. He heard all that I 
had to tell him about my own affairs, and he 
pointed out to me that the business 1 was 
engaged in was little better than slavery, 
without a prospect of any substantial 
success. He also pointed out that the money 
you had lent me was not enough to give me 
a fresh start in that line, though it would be 
quite enough in a new country, under new 
conditions. At the time I was hopeless and 
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justified by the success which had been 
promised me. That seemed to me the only 
thing to do. Icould not know then, and I 
never did know until my return, that my 
wife's mother died shortly after I had left 
England, and that my wife and son wcre 
left at the merey of the world. And yet, 
even if I had known it, I do not see what 
I could have done. For everything went 
wrong with me from the beginning. Instead 
of success I found a second failure, and lost 
every penny. Ryder did not help me, and 
presently we quarrelled, as I suppose we 
were bound to do sooner or later; so I had 
totake my own way. I could do nothing 
but let you and everyone else continue to 
think the worst of me—which certainly was 
only the truth. I ought to say, also, that 
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* No; I will not sit down. Go on, sir.'" 


dispirited, and Ryder had always had a 
certain influence over me. He painted the 
chances in the rosiest colours, and made the 
thing as smooth as possible. My wife, he 
said, could go home io her mother with her 
boy until I was able to send for her. This 
seemed a providential chance for me, 
because Ryder would be able to help me 
himself. At last he persuaded me to go on 
to Southampton with him, and we sailed that 
same night. There was no time to consider 
the.thing fully. Му chance was apparently 
there, and I must take it cr leave it at once. 

“I was sorry bitterly- sorry —as soon as 
we were at sea," continued John Rollinson. 
* I saw that no explanation would be of any 
use in the meantime the thing looked much 
too bad for that. So I did not send a word. 
I must wait until I was in some degree 


about this time, on removing from 
Johannesburg to Kimberley, 1 dropped my 
own name апа adopted that of Steeldale. 
It was the name of a small property on 
which I had been working." 

“Yes,” said Mr. Townsend. “You 
certainly ought'to say that. And then?” 

“And then there was nothing of any 
interest to speak of for several years. For a 
long time I retained some hope, and many 
times I wrote letters which were never sent. 
After I had written them I always saw that 
it was too late to try to explain anything, 
and tore them up. Then came a chance to 
take a decided step. In one of the diamond 
mines, an Englishman of the name of 
Rollinson was accidentally killed. The 
paper gave a report of his death, and I saw + 
my opportunity. It would be far better ite 
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everybody I had known in England could 
believe me dead. With my death, it 
seemed to me that some of the disgrace 
would be wiped off, for a dead scoundrel, I 
suppose, is to be preferred to a living one. 
So I got a companion to send the papers to 
you, with the remark that yours was the 
only address found in the dead Rollinson’s 
possession. That was a lie, but the last 
one. From that moment I regarded John 
Rollinson as a man who had lived, but who 
lived no longer. 

“ This oontinued for eight years more,” 
went on John Rollinson, after a brief pause. 
“It would serve no purpose to tell you what 
kind of years those were, or to describe their 
wretvhedness. There was scarcely a day in 
which I did not wish that the dead Rollinson 
had really been myself. But after those 
eight years, things suddenly changed with 
me. At my first arrival in Johannesburg, 
sixteen years ago, I had obtained possession 
of a rather worthless piece of land in the 
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district of Doksburg. Some one going over 
it was clever enough to see signs of coal 
there, and wrote to me about it. Oneday I 
was poorer far than I had been at the hour 
of my landing: on the next I was a wealthy 
man.” 

“ Ha! And then you thought you would 
return to England, to be received with open 
arms by the people you had wronged!” 
rasped the old magistrate. ‘ Wonderful!“ 

" No, gir," said John Rollinson, a little 
grimly. “I knew vou better than to expect 
such a welcome from you. But it seemed to 
me that with my wealth I had received an 
order to return, and to do anything in my 
power to atone for my great mistake. 
Remember, I had never heard a word of 
those I had left, and could not know what 
changes might have taken place. Until I 
knew, I could not dare to move freely, lest I 
should do more harm by my return than by 
my going. I traced my wife, however, and 
found no change such as might have been. 
Perhaps you will not believe me when I tell 
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you how the story of her hard life—which I 
heard in full from those who knew—came 
home to me as a piece of my own work. 
Then I found that my son was at this school, 
and I came down to Leybourne with the 
idea of getting to know him. My introduc- 
tion to the banker here at Leybourne, who 
is also a member of the School Council, pre- 
sently brought me into acquaintance with 
Mr. Crockford, sometime during the last 
Easter holidays. It was the desire to have 
some sort of connection with the school that 
gave me the idea of offering the essay 
prize. Later, I met my son himself, and 
have kept him in sight ever since." 

This was the part of the story that we knew 
already. As soon as it was told many 
things became clear to us which had been 
mysterious enough before. To me there 
came & vivid recollection of my second 
interview with Mr. Panama, on the day 
after Rollinson's flight, and of the things 
I had said to him then. How they must 
have gone home to him; and 
how easy it was now to under- 
stand why he had walked off so 
suddenly ! 

Old Mr. Townsend showed 
little interest in that part of it. 
"You did not give me the 
pleasure of & visit," he said. 
* Perhaps you remembered that 
I might not let you go again!” 

“1I remembered that you had 
the power to punish me,” said 
John Rollinson, as calmly as 
before. And I certainly did 
not make haste to meet you. 
But I knew that it must be 
done, and I had resolved to do it 
as soon аз I had seen my wife. 
These boys, however, had made 
arrangements, as you see, for 
us to have tea together ; and as 
soon аз I discovered this I saw 
that it would be as well to see 
you now and here." 

Then he looked at us gravely. 
“ I do not mind their presence," 
he went on, speaking rather to 
us than to his chief listener; 
* and although the story is not 
а good one to tell, I hope it will 
be of some service to them. 
Perhaps they will think of it 
some day when they are 
tempted to take some step that 
is mean or cowardly or un- 
manly.” 

Now I saw the meaning of 
his words that day back in the 
railway carriage, when he had 
helped me to do the right thing 
by Rollinson. “It is hard to 
get back," he had said; and no doubt he 
had been thinking less of my case than of his 
own. I could see, too, that the hardest part 
of it must be this telling of his own story 
before his own son. 

There was a long silence. Then Mr. 
Townsend turned, and picked up his hat 
from the window-sill. Facing John Rollin- 
son once more, he said : 

" Very good. Are 
excuses ?”’ 

„1 have made no excuses. 
the plain truth.“ 

“ Very good again. And now I will tell 
you the plain truth from another point of 
view, in case your circumstances should 
make you forget it too soon. I will show you 
some of the results of your action; and 
perhaps this will be quite as useful to these 
young fellows as anything that you have 
said." 

It was then that Rollinson, who hadn't 
stirred up to that moment, moved down the 
table to his father's side. The old man 


there any more 


I have spoken 


noticed it—I saw that by the direction of 
his glance; and perhaps that gave a little 
extra bitterness to some of his words. 

“First,” he said, “in your own family. 
The wife and child you deserted in such a 
cowardly way were tbrown friendless and 
penniless upon the world. Three months 
after you had gone they were dependent for 
bread upon the charity of the guardians of 
the poor. Later on a man came begging to 
me—whom you hadalso wronged—and I gave 
something to help the woman to earn her 
own living. Iam bound to say that she has 
earned it nobly since; she has worked the 
light out of her eyes and the flesh off her 
fingers in keeping together the home that 
it was your duty to keep. With all her work, 
she has never known rest or ease or comfort ; 
and when her boy was given an opportunity 
—the opportunity of coming here—she was 
forced to apply to me again before he could 
come. And all the while he knew that the 
very clothes he wore were the provision 
of charity; that the things he should have 
received from his father were given him— 
and that grudgingly— by one who detested 
that father's name. At last the truth came 
out among his schoolfellows, and he was 
forced to run away, under suspicion and in 
disgrace, after his father’s conduct had been 
thrown into his teeth. That is what you did 
for your wife and son! 

„Then I come to myself—and I am not 
referring to the sum of money which you 
misused. But you,.John Rollinson, were 
one of the very few men I thought I could 
trust. That was why I was willing to assist 
you. When you had gone, I felt that every 
man must be a scoundrel, and that no one 
on earth eould be regarded with confidence. 
I have felt this in business—I have felt it 
on the Bench. However good appearances 
were, I always had шу suspicions. Then 
your family—I never thought of them, 
never heard of them, without remembering 
how you had deceived me. In my dealings 
with him, your boy has had to suffer over 
and over again for your—your ‘ great 
mistake,’ as you call it. Others have 
suffered too, whom I might have helped if 
I had not helped you. Treat the matter 
honestly, Rollinson, aud write those things 
against your name when you make up your 
accounts. But those are items which you 
will never settle. Never!” 

With that the old man came to the end 
of his angry and bitter speech. When it 
had been spoken I could understand much 
better the way in which he had treated me 
оп {һе day of my visit. In a way, I also 
had suffered for the “great mistake” of 
Rollinson's father. 

Then Mr. Townsend moved towards the 
door. As he reached it he stopped again to 
look back. 

„I did not expect this meeting," he а 
“I never thought I should have a chance 9 
coming face to face with you in the flesh, 
and giving you my opinion openly. 
suppose I have to thank that youngster for 
it"—nodding towards me. If he hadn't 
come down to Boltport, I should. never have 
come here to-day. It is good to be able to 
speak one’s mind. I hope you will all 
the better for it!” 

With that grim wish he closed the door, 
and we heard his heavy steps going 15 
the corridor. It had happened so вова 
that по опе had moved; but now John 
Rollinson gave a little nod, end Rollinson 
himself ran out in pursuit. It was 807" 
three or four minutes before he return in 
minutes during which neither of us left 


going straight down to the rai way-station. 
Then we three stood looking 
another. For a while no one seem 


knov what was to come next; but then Mr. 
Rollinson asked a question. He asked it of 
Rollinson, looking at him with а sad little 
smile. 

‘Well, Philip. and what do you вау?” 

Then I saw that only two were wanted 
there, and got to the door. ‘ Hold on,” I 
said hastily. I'm going out; but I'll be 
back in five minutes." 

Once outside I spent rather more than the 
five minutes in walking up and down the 
court, and wondering whether І i;adn't been 
dreaming. When I returned, however, I 
found that it was no dream, for Mr. Panama- 
Steeldale-Rollinson was still in my study; 
and I saw at a glance that Rollinson, 
whether with words or without words, hed 
answered his father's question in a satis- 
factory manner. 

“ Come along, old man," he said cheer- 
fully. ‘ We were just wondering what had 
become of you. I've made the tea and it's 
ready for pouring out." 

So I poured out the tea, and we sat down 
together. It was a quiet meal, but it was 
an enjoyable one, in spite of the scene 
which had taken place just before. What 
Mr. Rollinson said about the matter was 
spoken in & way to make us remember 
i. 

‘Your Uncle Mark,” he said to Rollinson, 
“said nothing but the truth. We can never 
guess how many people are influenced or 
injured by a single wrong action of ours. 
He is a hard and harsh man on the Bench, 
as Brown has seen; but who knows how 
much of that hardness and harshness came 
from the thought of one who had deceived 
him Seventeen years аро?” 

I tried to think of how many people had 
been influenced, and how many had been 
injured, through my mistake—my “great 
mistake" in betraying Rollinson's secret. 
But before I had counted them, Mr. Rollinson 
went on: 

“Yet I am sorry that he is gone. Per- 
haps, when he has had time to consider, 

e may relent a little. I suppose you can 
guess what I am going to do next, Philip?“ 

^ You are going down to Todhampton,”’ 
cried Rollinson eagerly. 

" Yes. Iam going to see your mother." 

. Then they began to talk about the quiet 
little woman who had lived and worked for 
50 many years in that shabby back street; 
апа as they talked I thought of her as I had 
8een her on the occasion of my one visit. I 
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also thought of the photograph I had seen 
on her mantelpiece, and it occurred to me 
that our Mr. Panama had now passed the 
most difficult stages of his return journey. 
No doubt it would be hard to face the 
woman whom he had left to live her life 
without him; but if she had kept the 
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There was nothing in the way, and we 
went. Tell Mr. Crockford that I shall be 
coming up to see him very shortly," said Mr. 
Rollinson, just before the train came in. 
“ Perhaps you had better not say any more 
yet. And I shall be looking out for you by 
the afternoon train." 
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“He used the word in that way for the first time in his life." 


photograph so long it was likely that she 
had also kept & place which he could fill 
again. 

Presently the talk ceased, and tea was 
over. “I must go to-night,” he said, “апа 
there is only one train. I suppose both of 
you can come down to the station with me?" 

(To be continued.) 
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“ All right—father,” said Rollinson; and 
I suppose he used the word in that way for 
the first time in his life. Then our com- 
panion took his seat, and a minate later we 
saw the last of him as he was borne away. 

We returned to the school together, to talk 
things over. And what a talk that was! 


EAGLE: 


CHAPTER XVII.—'' BEHOLD HOW GREAT A MATTER A LITTLE FIRE KINDLETH.” 


I was all very well for the captain to 
express a pious hope that no injurious 
пае against Briant had gone abroad in 
E school. Only a day or two were needed 
convince us that the indignant Pickens 
was right, and that slanderous tongues had 
been busy against his friend, though 

we were completely baffled in our endeavours 
discover who the scandalmongers were. 
Ad course our first thought was of Puffy 
^ ams. Unfortunately, when we proceeded 
interview and question him we found that 
we had been forestalled by Pizarro, who had 
y taxed Puffy with being the originator 
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of the rumours against René, and bad о 
succeeded in putting him on his guard. 
Adams expressed a pained surprise at our 
having doubted his discretion, again referred 
to nimself as a kind of human strong room 
for his friends' secrets, and promised his best 
assistance in contradicting the reports. 
This he did so elaborately that in a week or 
so nearly all Briant's former companions 
were tacitly avoiding him, and the French 
boy, but for myself and Pickens, would have 
been left practically alone in the school— 
alone, that is, but for one most important 
The small parlour boarder, 
Bobby Reynolds, otherwise known as the 
Tadpole, had taken Briant under his wing 
{гош the first, and now that René was 
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ostracised by so many of the seniors, he 
seemed to value the youngster's friendship 
more than ever. Nor was that friendship 
one to be lightly esteemed. Everybody, 
more or less, made à pet of Bobby, buf he 
was fastidious in his choice of intimates, and 
no amount of bribery could attach him to 
pets.ms of whom he did mot approve. 
Anstruther had been a great patron of him, 
but ceased to take much netiee of him when 
he discovered that the loyal littl fellow 
would not consent to desert the outlaw, 

“I think their heads must be made of 
wood," declared Carclough to me one da 
when he had been vainly expostulating wi 
some of the leaders of the gang in regard 
to their treatment of Briant. I have 
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explained to them till [am hoarse how the 
mistake arose about Кепе; and I might as 
well have whistled jigs to a milestone. All 
that Ascott, and Baines, and the rest will 
say is that the whole thing is precious queer, 
and they'd rather not have anything to do 
with René till it is cleared up. As for 
Anstruther, he simply refuses to talk about 
it: only, now and then, he throws out 
mysterious hints to the effect that he knows 
more about the matter than I do. And now 
they have made a party cry of it, and I 
can't sav much to Anstruther till this rotten 
election is over.” 

" Of course not," I said; " but all the 
same I don't think Anstruther really believes 
that Briant is a thief. I think it is just his 
nasty prejudice.” 

It is going to lose me the football cap- 
taincy, anyhow,” remarked Carclough : “ and 
goodness knows [ shouldn't care a jot about 
that if the gang were only united once more. 
But we are all at sixes and sevens.” 

It was true, as Carclough said, that the 
Guestion of the hour was beginning to exer- 
cise an important effect on the football con- 
test, and as the polling day drew nigh it 
became evident that the Reds would be in 
strong force, and that our utmost exertions 
would be needed to secure Carclough's re- 
election, Ever since the debate on alien 
immigration, there had been an anti-foreign 
party in the school, composed of such as 
resented Briant’s гари success or the young 
Americans airs of contident superiority. 
Hitherto, however, the faction had chiefly 
consisted of the “ undesirables ° of Cross- 
combe, but Anstruther's leadership, and his 
nomination as a candidate for the captaincy, 
had given it à certain respectability ; and 
now, thanks to the unfortunate scandal of 
which we have been speaking, it was making 
numerous recruits among our own party. 

The following Saturday would be decisive, 
for the Yeobridge match was the most im- 
portant fixture on our card, and the votes of 
all waverers would be determined by the 
form shown by the two candidates who 
sought their suffrages. Everyone knows 
that the Yeobridge club is the best in all 
Westshire, and generally supplies a good 
third of the county fitteen. For three years 
in succession they had beaten us. and this 
time there was a grim determination in our 
team to break the succession of disasters, or 
J erish in the attempt. 

Crickhowell said that he would take any 
olds on the perishing, and enlarged on the 
inconvenience that would be eaused to Dr. 
Hardress by having fifteen inquests at once. 
He was not himself a member of the team, 
being no athl. ce, and preferring the kindly 

shelter of the pavilion and the role of the 
sardonic critic. It is an саху and attractive 
part to play, and one can establish quite a 
reputation without having to wade through 
three feet ot mud for it, with your jersey 
half off your back and a lump as big as 
_your fist over your left eve. 

There was pienty of the former article— 
] mean mud—on that exciting Saturday 
Afternoon, for we had had several days of a 
fine thick drizzle, and, though it cleared up 
on the morning of the match, the ground 
was in a fearful stete, and at every step you 
took it nearly sucked your laced boot off. 
“The weather was so warm that it seemed 
ridiculous to be plaving rugger at all. Never 
had sucha fine and genial autumn been known 
in our neighbourhood, and there was a great 
deal to be said for Crikex's suggestion that 
ices should be handed round at half-time 
instead of the usual lemons. It was a com- 
forting reflection that our opponents were a 
heavy set of men, and would probably be 
much more oppressed by the heat than our- 
BeiVes 

The Yeobridge fifteen. arrived, as usual, 
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in one large break, and at the first glance we 
saw that we had our work cut out tor us. 
Six county players were in the team; and 
though the rest of them were not up to that 
standard, they were a most formidable side. 
and it was all against us that we had lost 
the toss and that our opponents would start 
the game with all advantages of sun and 
wind in their favour. 

They were a beefy lot. They began to 
press from the very first, and tor a long time 
all we could do was to wheel the scrums that 
we had no chance of holding, and spread 
ourselves over the ball directly it got loose. 
That bothered them exceedingly, for they 
were by no means a clever team ; but at last 
they succeeded in scoring a try, rolling us 
over the line by sheer weight and strength, 
our men hanging to them like wolves on 
bisons. Thanks to a strong cross wind the 
kick at goal was an utter failure ; and when 
the ball was re-started our fellows were so 
fierce and so quick that they rushed it right 
across the ground, Baines scoring jest off 
one ecrner before the slow countrymen had 
real. d what was happening. 

Ine cheering was tremendous from onr 
supporters ; for, indeed, nearly ever body 
had expected that our opponents would have 
а walk over, over our bodies. Of course the 
affair was far from being decided as vet, but 
we observed with satisfaction that the other 
side seemed already somewhat blown with 
their exertions, whilst our men were as fresh 
as paint. 

To our surprise, as soon as the game was 
resumed. Carclough took another man out 
of the serum. 

“Whats the sense of doing that?” 
muttered Ascott  discontentedlv to his 
nearest neighbour. “As if we were not 
weak enough already forward. Now, those 
brawny beggars will simply carry ns round 
the field. Silly, I call it." 

" You dutfer ; put away your flute and 
play the game," said Mainwaring scornfully. 
" Carclough knows what he is about. We 
could not carry the serums in any case; 
and I never saw a slower set of three. 
quarters than theirs. Vou see if we are not 
all round them presently.“ 

The event justitied Mainwaring's confi- 
dence in the capen’s judgment. Keeping 
the scrimmages as loose аз possible, and 
wheeling them whenever it was practicable, 
the school's forwards contrived to give con- 
tinual openings to our admirable backs, of 
which the latter were not slow to take advan- 
tage. More especially were Anstruther and 
the captain conspicuous, the one for his 
Odyssean wiliness and the marvellous faculty 
he showed tor being always on the spot at a 
critical moment, the other for an Achilles- 
like strength and ferocity, which, indeed, 
sometimes did more harm than good, since 
it impelled him to charge impetuously where 
Carclough would have dodged craftilv. Nay, 
on one occasion he ran halt the length of the 
ground, almost at top speed, apparently 
oblivious of the fact that a burly Westshire 
man was clinging to him like a leech; and 
he was only brought to earth at last by the 
efforts of a regular syndicate of foes. Big 
as our opponents were, Anstruther was 
manifestly bv far the strongest man on the 
field, and when presently his hard-tried 
jersey opened in a great yaping rent, it 
showed a pair of shoulders that would have 
done honour to a navv v. 

But time was passing, and as vet Cross- 
combe had not succeeded in gaining а 
winning advantage, while the weight of our 
foes steadily forced us nearer and nearer to 
our own goal. Twice in the last halt-hour 
they nearly scored, апа each time it was 
our wary captain that brought the man 
down just on the hne. In fact, Carclough 
seemed to be everywhere at once, and, 


thanks to him, the score was still a tie 
when the reteree began to fumble with his 
watch, and the word went round that it 
wanted only five minutes to the call of time. 

They packed the next scrimmage close up 
to our goal; in fact, the feet of our forwards 
were almost on the line. I suppose their 
certainty of success made them careless, for 
presently, when our overweighted men gave 
хау and the ball rolled out on their side, 
the Westsbire half-back who picked it up 
made the wildest possible attempt at a pass, 
which was intercepted by Ascott, who 
handed it to Anstruther. Two of their 
three-quarter backs immediately threw them- 
selves upon the latter, but, with a mighty 
effort, he wrenched himself free and sent 
them spinning. There was no one now 
between him and the Westshire goal save 
their full-back, and the poor man had been 
chietly occupied in trying to keep himself 
warm by flapping his arms like an idle cab- 
man. The shouts of his friends roused him 
just in time to see Anstruther bearing down 
upon him at top speed, with the whole field 
in hot but hopeless pursuit. 

The back did his best, but he was mani- 
festly uncertain whether our man meant to 
dodge or to charge him : while Anstruther, 
who was in no two minds about it, came on 
like a thunderbolt. There was a momentary 
collision, from which Anstruther ralhed with 
scarcely a stagger, leaving a very sick Wost- 
shire man on the turf behind him, and racing 
on grounded the ball just under the centre of 
the posts, amid a perfect tornado of frantic 
applause. 

Ascott placed for Carclough. and the cap- 
tain kicked the winning goal iust a few 
seconds before the whistle sounded. There 
was so much noise then that few at first 
noticed that a little group of us had formed 
round Anstruther, and not merely to con. 
gratulate him. The hero of the match had 
not emerged scatheless from his encounter 
with the three-quarter backs, and was nursing 
a badly wrenched arm. Villiers Brown has 
had an ambulance course, and thinks him- 
self no end of a medicine-man on the strength 
of it. He came striding up to the group m 
his old toga of an ulster, still brandishing the 
little flag with which he had been acting a3 
one of the touch judges. Small jobs of that 
kind please masters, and keep them em- 
ployed and out of mischief in cases when 
you can't put them into the team. | 

The. fellows were crowding Anstruther 
pretty closely, and asking him continually 
how he felt, though he answered them only 
with inarticulate growls. 

“ Now then, boys, stand back, stand back, 
and give him air!” said Brown, spreading 
his arms right and left, as though he were 
trving to swim. The crowd scattered а 
little. “ Where is his hurt, Carclough * 
he continued. 

* Bad sprain of the left wrist, I fancy. 
sir,’ replied the cap'en. — Run and fetch 
a glass of water," said he to the nearest 
junior. He had already slit the sleeve 9 
Anstruther's jersey all the way up. To 
sure, that was not difficult, considering its 
condition. . 

Brown crammed his great fur glove? 19 5 
one of the overcoat pockets, while the little 
flag stuck stiffly out of the other, like а 
banderilla fixed in the flank of a 00" 
Then, assuming that swell pince-ne7 of his, 
he bent to examine the limb. Pure swagger 
He no more needs it, bless you, than а t 
wants a side pocket. NE 

“J hope there may be nothing Шо 
he said at last, looking as wise аз all Har ey 
Street. Then he thought it best to hele 
“ But I think we ought to have Dr. Geog 15 
cans opinion at once. Send some ° 
directly, | Carclough ; anybody you 4 
trust." 
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All this time Anstruther had been frowning 
and biting his lips аз if he were in great 
pain; but now he jerked his head up sud- 
denly, and protested. 

“It's nothing, sir, really." he said. Give 
me a basin of hot water, and no doctors, and 
I shall be all right to-morrow. There's 
really no occasion for fuss. I hate fuss.” 

This was all that was wanted to make 
Villiers Brown resoiute. He is like iron 
when he knows he is trampling on your 
leclings. Then he thinks he must be tread- 
ing the path of duty. 

" Nonsense, nonsense," he said. This is 
perfectly childish in vou. Anstruther, Of 
course vou must go to the infirmary at once. 
Mrs. Mole will attend to vou: and the sur- 
geon must see your arm as soon аз he 
arrives," i 

Fanshawe chose this moment to deliver 
hi: opinion. He had been standing bv, 
listening, in his solemn wav, to what passed. 
and now remarked lugubriously : 

“I say, Anstruther, vour arm does look 
bad, you know. I saw a fellows wrist 
swollen up like yours, vou know. only not 
quite so bad, perhaps, and he was in bed for 
months and months. and never got the full 
use of it again." 

" Get out, vou old raven,“ sain Carclougzh 
good-humouredly, thrusting aside Micaiah, 
as Fanshawe was called, on account of his 
continual prophecies of disaster. Don't 
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mind him, Anstruther, old man, but trot 
along with me to the infir ary, and Geoghe- 
gan will put vou as right as rain, before old 
Micaiah has got his mourning made." He 
passed his arm through his friend's sound 
one, and the two went off together аз 
amicably as if there never had been such a 
thing as an election in the school. So true 
it is that great minds can rise above party 
spirit and the petty animosities which 
divide their ignorant followers. 

A salvo of cheers, in which the defeated 
Westshire men took their ful! part, greeted 
our two Paladins as they passed the pavilion, 
and while I, as the captain's deputy. escorted 
our Opponents to their break, they were 
loud in their praise of the Crosscombe fifteen, 
and especiallv of the great three-quarter 
back who had been the most prominent 
figure of the match. 

In such an excited condition of publie 
feeling it may well be imagined what a 
tremendous sensation was produced by the 
news of Anstruther's mishap, which, as pre- 
sently appeared from the doctor's report, 
was serious and, for the present, crippling. 
There was an iminediate revulsion in favour 
of the candjdate who had suffered thus 
severely in the cause of the school. The 
wily Mainwaring, who called himself Anstru- 
thers election agent, did not fail to take 
advantage of the sympatny felt for his client. 
An entirely fresh series of handbills came 

(To he contiuusd ) 
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out at oace, and stirred the glow of en- 
thusiasm into a flame. Some of these, 
headed " The Wounded Hero: Anstruther 
Bleeds for Crosscombe," gave a highlv 
coloured description of the accident, and 
concluded by putting into the mouth of the 
sufferer the most beautiful and magnanimous 
sentiments, supposed to have been uttered 
bv him while still writhing on tbe battlefield. 
.Another series, bitterly satirical at the 
enemy's expense, recommended voters. in 
letters a foot high, to ** Plump for Carclough, 
the Safe Man. Our Club needs a Captain 
who will not rashly expose himself." These 
latter, however, were torn down later in the 
day, in obedience to a peremptory order 
from Anstruther himself, who waxed highly 
indignant when he heard of the unjust libel 
on his opponent. Not to be baffled, Main- 
waring proceeded to issue handbills con- 
taining an account of his chief's generosity in 
this instance, and on a new wave of popular 
feeling Anstruther was carried to victory. 

The election took place, as usual, in 
the gymnasium, and was conducted with 
great secrecy and decorum, only ten agents on 
each side being allowed to be present in the 
polling-booth, to check the votes of their 
promised supporters and to smack the heads 
of defaulters. The result of the poll was 
declared at tea, Anstruther being elected 
captain bv the handsome majority of 
twenty nine. 
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prec note that I do not advocate the 
capturing or killing of апу living crea- 
ture, but as long as the words ** boys" and 

butterflies "' begin with the same letter, 
зо long will the one chase and capture the 
other with the pretext of being more or less 
Scientific. Then, if the buttertly be caught. 
it is well to make the most and best of it. 

I am afraid even I am tempted to love а 
collection of glorious foreign specimens. No, 
when a kind friend lent me a box full of 
beauties from Brazil that I might copy them 
in painting, I begged leave to mount them. 
It grieved me to see how tattered and de- 
stroved they were growing by lying in a 
Pasteboard box with no one to really enjoy 
their beauty, unless they were specially 
hunted up from some remote corner, as they 
were for me. ` 

Having obtained permission. I began to 
think how very unsatisfactory was the usual 
mode in which I had always seen butterflies 
mounted, where only one side at a time could 
seen. I thought I would try how they 
ooked hung about in as natural a manner 
as possible in a case large enough to see both 
upper and under side to advantage. 

The result has been so much admired that 

аш tempted to hand on my idea for the 
benefit of the readers of the B. O. P. The 
ecompanying illustration shows the glass 
ШҮ I had made. The upper part is a 
ү! case 30 inches in height. F ront 
it 15, by 17 inches to the back, by which 

із deeper than it is broad. 

һе stand for this tight-fitting case is a 

ock of deal 14 by 16 inches. and 24 inches 
lea А moulding is placed round this, 
а ing а good } inch above the moulding, 

n to which the glass case fits, the inner 
Porticn of glass case being 14 by 16 inches. 
dur MEC be sure to make the case air and 

USt proof. My materials for mounting were : 


A CASE OF BUTTERFLIES: 
NEW WAY OF 
By KATHERINE COTTER. 


A nice graceful dead branch of Arbor vite, 
about 25 inches long. The tip had been 


A Case of Butterflies. 


MOUNTING THEM. 


bent by growing against a wall, so it turns 
over in a nice flat curve when placed up. 
wards; a block of deal somewhere about 
three inches square on all sides ; some long 
screws ; nails; a tube of seccotine ; a good 
quantitv of nice clean ferny moss, which I 
prepared by soaking in hot soda and water 
to intensify the colour and also to kill апу 
germs cf grubs, and then patted out between 
two clean cloths and hung in а muslin bag 
near the fire for а couple of days to dry ; 
some nice pieces of virgin cork; a reel of 
very fine invisible steel wire, which our 
florist calls tie- wire“ and costs one shilling 
a reel. 

Aspider's web, Mine is a dainty Japanese 
ornament; but a web could be made by 
handy fingers out of tie-wire and very 
fine thread. This is a great off set to the 
case. In the small block of wood I gouged 
a slanting space into which the branch could 
тА and be kept upright to resemble а small 
ree. 

I next fastened the square block a trifle 
behind the centre of the base of case, so as 
to let my branch sweep over forward. The 
block was fixed by holes driven through 
with a gimlet far enough to pierce the base, 
and then long screws inserted into places 
thus made. 

Next I seccotined my branch where it was 
to be slipped into the gouged space, and put 
it into its place and lett it to dry and harden 
for two days. 

_ І then arranged the pieces of virgin cork 
in a sort of rustic manner round the base of 
the branch to hide the supporting block; 
these were screwed into their places, J then 
smeared all the base with seccotine and all 
spaces between the pieces of virgin cork : on 
to this, whilst moist, I pressed quantities of 
dried moss to fill up A make all look like a 
piece of the woods. Then T fastened the 
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spider's web neatly to convenient branches 
rather to one side. 

I mounted the butterflies by taking 
lengths of tie-wire, according to the place 
where each was to hang, croeked one end, 
and ran the straight piece from under up 
through the hole left by the mounting-pin 
that impaled poor Psyche, gave the crook a 
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this age of Cook's excursions and globe- 
trotters generally there is very little in 
the way of fresh sensations to be come by. 
To most of us one year’s round is very 
similar to the preceding, and as we know 
the succeeding one will be, and, аз a rule, 
we welcome anything out of the common. 

Like many other unfortunates, I had been 
awaiting in South Africa the close of the 
Boer War. Committees had made me pro- 
mises of а speedy return to the Rand; 
friends lucky enough to obtain permits ad- 
vised me, instead of coming up, to go home 
again for another six months ; and altogether, 
as funds were getting small by degrees and 
beautifully less, I decided to seek another 
part of the world, and get there by working 
my passage before the mast. 

Men were deserting ships at Durban every 
day, and I had no difficulty in getting а boat 
bound fot Australia, a seven-thousand-mile 
run, without seeing land, across the Indian 
Ocean. 

I will try and give some idea of what the 
real life is on board a sailing ship at the 
present time, and any technical terms | may 
use I will explain as I go oe 
` The foc'sle, or forecastle ео 
home during the v , was an oblon 
building ou deck. EG the fore an 
main maste,. twenty feet e by sixteen 
wide, and eight feet high. Round three 
sides of it were ranged in two tiers sixteen 
bunks ; on tbe fourth side were two big cup- 
boards for food, crockery, cutlery, and odds 
und ends. Down the centre of the foc’sle 
ran a fixed table, two feet wide; and the 
whole was lit by а small akylight in the roof 
and six eight-inch portholes, three on either 
side. 

There hung round between the bunks half- 
dried clothes aud dripping oilskins (we had 
anexceptionally wet passage), a water-barrel 
was suspended over the table, there was an 
oil ‘amp that smelt and smoked more than 
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slight pinch to make it hold the fly firmly, 
then twisted the other end carefully to the 
space on the branch above where the butter- 
fly was to hang. 

The butterflies can be made also to stand 
out sideways, or even be borne upwards, 
though they are rather apt to slip down the 
wire if done this latter way, unless a gentle 
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double erook сап be given to secure the 
butterfly (which often ends in crushing it !). 
imens with a 
touch of seccotine on to the spider's web, 


Place any small broken s 


and the work is done. 


I would advise that the large specimens be 
arranged below and the smaller ones up- 


wards. 


as 
Т. 
UD 
Ur 
mu 


EXPERIENCES BEFORE THE MAST. 


By Eric JEFFREY. 
(With Pen-and-ink Sketches by the WRITER.) 


PART I. 


anything else it did, accordions, mouth-organs, 
and pipes were stuck indiscriminately in odd 
holes and corners; add seamen's chests as 
seats, and vou have some idea of our quarters. 

Here was no state room, such as I had 
returned to South Africa in, with obsequious 
stewards ; no fun in the chart-room, no 
innocent flirtations aft the wheel-house. and 
morning cricket on deck in spotless flannels ; 
but work, every particular Lind of work 
shovelling sand in the hold as ballast, 
straightening heavy cables; hauling on ropes, 
with hands blue with cold, in a biting wind 
and driving rain; wash- | 
ing decks and pigstv; 
working the pumps and 
cleansing paint work ER 
with wet sand and can- Ever 
vas—this latter form of 
work splitting the nails 
and making the hands 
in a horrible state. 

Work, work, work, that 
blistered the hands and т 
cracked the muscles, butt 
Which, in the end, left 
one in a perfect state, 
fit as the proverbial 
fiddle, with a hea!th 
appetite, a sound, 
dreamless sleep at 
night, and a general 
feeling of being ready for 
anything. 

There was one draw- 
back in our foc'sle which 
would not have to be 
complained of in an 
English ship— we had no 
stove, and по method, 
therefore, of drying 
clothes except by hang- 
ing them up either out- 
side or inside the foc sle. 
No matter bow cold it 
was, we bad no fire. 

The boat, I should 
mention, was s German 
barque, tte Emin P——, 
of Hamburg, 1,600 tons, 
built of steel, and eleven 
vears old, the run being 
from Port Natal to Port 
Adelaide in South Aus- 
tralia. » 

At sea the days and 
nights are divided into watches. The first 
watch of the day starts at 7.40 А.М. and con- 
tinues till 12.40. The working watch is called 
the watch on deck," whilst the rest of the 
crew are the watch below." At 12.40 the 
“ watch below ” relieve the watch on deck "' 
till 6.20, with twenty minutes—from 3 till 
3.20—for coffee, and then tea is served. 
From then until 8 Р.М. is a slack time for all 
hands—the '* dog watch it is called—unless 
sail has to be made or shortened. At 8 P.M. 
all hands muster aft, the port watch on the 
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left-hand side and the starboard watch on 
the right-hand side of the mainmast (look- 
ing from the stern to the bows), when the 
mate dismisses the watch that have been 
on deck during the afternoon, and those 
who have been below start the night 
watch. 

The night watches are only of four hours' 
duration, from 8 till 12, 12 till 4, 4 till 8, 
the hours being announced by bells; as, for 
instance, at night two bells is struck at 9, 
four bells at 10, six bells at 11, eight 
bells at midnight ; then, again, at 1 o'clock. 
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two bells, and so on throughout the twenty- 
four hours. | 

There is, unless а change of wind ос 
very little work at night, most О tell 
“ watch on deck " smoking, singing. OF ( : 
it not above a whisper, lest he on the poor’ 
top hears it) sleeping, with the exception in 
two men and the officer on watch, one m 
at the wheel, and one on the foc'sle he ч; 
whose duty it is to see that the ship 8 8! 
lights—red on the, port and green ОЛ i 
starboard—are burning brightly, to keep 
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sharp lookout for the lights of any other 
vessels ahead or on either side, and, in case 
of mist or fog, to sound the ''siren," or hooter, 
every few minutes. 

Most of the hands, cspeciallv those who 
were working their passage—there were 
three others ides myself—disliked their 
hour in solitary loneliness on the foc'sle 
head ; but to me it was the one hour of the 
twenty-four, in rain or moonlight, starshine 
or fog, that appealed to me most: the 
motion of the vessel as it lifted, and surged 
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forward or lolled from side to side on a 
loitering tide; tie sense of responsibility ; 
the misty mystery of sea and sky ; the view, 
looking aft, of the bellying canvas and 
phosphorescent wake, all made impressions 
on my mind I shall never willingly forget. 

Sometimes in the middle night watch— 
that from 12 til! 4—if I was taking the last 
watch of the four, I was rewarded doubly 
by a gorgeous sunrise, gold and purple and 
green. with a pale grey sea that would defy 
a Bret or a Moore properly to depict. 

(To be continued.) 


There was one night when that hour was 
a whirling terror; but of that later. Each 
night there was something new to note— 
the phosphorescence where ал albatross or 
Cape hen lay on the witer, an unwieldy 
whale gliding past, or the gay and giddy 
porpoise blowing and leaping round the bows. 

During that 3 one forgot the work of 
the day, the toil on the morrow, for alone. 
upon the foc'sle head, Nature spoke all 
round, and when Nature speaks man should 
be silent. 
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THE SCHOOLS 


Tus schoolmaster and the school have 
. played no unworthy part in the most 
brilliant fiction of English literature. I do 
not propose to go back beyond a century to 
prove the truth of this assertion, though 
probably one might find even more support 
of it in the works of English writers before 
1800 than one does since. many though there 
be of latter-day novels and essays on all 
kinds of scholastic subjects. 

Which is the most celebrated school in the 
realms of fiction? The question is easy; 
the answer difficult. Probably, however, 
the general opinion would favour the palm 

ing awarded to the famous `“ Dothebovs 
Hall" of Dickens's immortal novel, * Nicholas 
Nickleby.” Which of us can ever forget 
how the tears ran down our cheeks with 
laughter as we read for the first time the 
wonderfu] description of that school ? What 
of Mr. зеня himself? And of Mrs, 
Squeers, with her“ brimstone and treacle” ? 
And of Miss Squeers— who had evidentlv a 
burning desire to become “ Mrs: Nicholas 
Nickleby,” if possible ? 

, How extraordinary the picture of Squeers 
given us by Dickens. as Nicholas first saw 
him in London. “ He (Mr. Squeers) had 
but one eye, and the popular prejudice runs 
in favour of two. 4e eve he had was un- 
juestionably useful, but decidedly not 
ornamental, being of greenish-grey, and in 
shape resembling the fanlight of a street 
door. The blank side of his face was much 
wrinkled and puckered up, which gave him 
^ sinister appearance, especially when he 
ына; at which times his expression 
ч rdered closely upon the villainous. His 

air was very flat and shiny, save at the 
ends, where it was brushed stiffly up. He 
was a trifle below the middle height, and he 
pore a white handkerchief with long ends. 

IS coat sleeves being a great deal too long, 
and his trousers a great deal too short, he 
appeared ill at ease in his clothes, and as if 
astonished at finding himself so respectable.” 
d We recollect with delight how Mr. Squeers 

ealt with boys who did “ nothing "—as so 
many schoolboys do ! 

Mr. Squeers looked at the little boy to 
see whether he was doing anything he could 

at him for. As he happened to be sat 
quite still, Squeers merely boxed his ears, 
and told him not to do it again.” 

One could quote whole chapters that make 
vne split with hearty laughter. There was 
Ar. Snawley, who came to see Squeers about 
Placing two stepsons with him. 

At the delightful vill of Dotheboys, 
near Greta Bridge, in Yorkshire, where 
ION are boarded, clothed, booked, washed, 
urnished with pocket-money, provided with 
all necessities - Squeers was saying. 

8 ey are not great eaters,” said Mr. 
nawley. 


AND SCHOOLMASTERS OF FAMOUS 
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(With Three Illustrations ) 


“That doesn't matter at all," replied 
Squeers. We don't consider the boys’ 
appetites at our establishment." (This 
was strictly true—they did not.) 

“ Not too much writing home allowed, I 
suppose ? asked Mr. Snawley ? 

`“ None, except a circular at Christmas, to 
say they were never so happy, and hope they 
may never be sent for ! " rejoined Squeers. 

It is all so extremely comic, this account 
of the famous Dotheboys Hall; but one 
must read it for oneself to fully appreciate 
it, and to learn what a blow it aimed at those 
wretched places which had suggested the 
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NOVELS. 


“ He soon had plenty of scholars, but few 
fees. In fact he taught the sons of farmers 
for what thev chose to give him, and the 

r for nothing ; and to the shame of the 
ormer be it spoken, the dominie's gains 
never equalled those of a skilful ploughman. 
He wrote. however, a good hand, and added 
something to his pittance by copying accounts 
and writing letters for the Laid Ellangowan. 
By degrees the Laird, who was much 
estranged from general society, became 
partial to that of Dominie Sampson. Can- 
versation, it is true, was out of the question, 
but the Dominie was a good listener, and 


the old Schoolmaster's. 


(From The Old Curiosity Shop," by kind permission of Messrs. CHAPMAN & HAL.) 


idea to Charles Dickens. His novel did a 
world of good in ridding England of many 
such “ establishments." 

Long years before “ Nicholas Nickleby " 
was penned, Walter Scott had created a 
schoolmaster of celebrity in his “ Dominie 
Sampson," whose reiterated “ Pro-di-gi-ous ” 
has passed into a popular byword to-day. 
Scott's description of the Dcminie is very 
fine. He shows how, after vainly trying to 
become a ''meenister " on leaving the 
University, and failing to preach decently, 
Sampson began to keep а school, with 
moderate success at first. 


stirred the fire with some address. Не even 
attempted to snuff the candles, but was un- 
successful. So his civilities thereafter were 
confined to taking his glass of ale in exactly 
the same time and measure with the Laird, 
and in muttering certain indistinct murmurs 
of acquiescence at the conclusion of the long 
and winding stories of Ellangowan.” 

We recollect the interview of Guy 
Mannering with the Dominie, and the 
latter's total inability to say anything but 
" Pro-di-gi-ous" time after time in reply 
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to Guy's remarks. The Dominie and his 
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school have made not the least pleas 
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entertaining cf Scott's many scenes in the his lips move, and his voice replies firmly to lazily from the highest round tower. And RR 
Waverley Novels, and “Guy Mannering that call, his Master's call !— be began already to be proud of being a inis 
was made successful largely by them, that is “ Adsum ! " Rugby boy as he passed the schoolgates, "iu 
certain. Then the long-suffering head sinks gently with the oriel window above, and saw the |=" 

Without doubt the chief public school that on the pillow, the lips close, and dear, loving Wan 


boys standing there, looking as if the town 


has gained celebrity in fiction of the very 
highest class is the Charterhouse, that looms 
so largely in the life and adventures of 
Colonel Newcome. It has been well said 
that Colonel Newcome is the " ideal true 
English gentleman ” of all romance, the best 


and most faithfully drawn, the sweetest, 


truest. and noblest character of his kind. 
And much of this character is made to come 
to dear old Thomas Newcome through his 
education at the Charterhouse School. 
Thackeray had himself been educated there ; 
his love for the school was unbounded, and 
continued till his death. He described it 
with loving pen, and there is no more 
beautiful picture in English literature than 
that portraying the death of Colonel New- 
come in the little rooms set apart for those 
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Colonel Newcome has passed away to his last 
home, where the Adsum means light and 
love for ever in the presence of Christ. 

“The most delightful picture of any 
school in literature," a critic has truly called 
this. The day Thackeray wrote: it a friend 
met him. His face was sorrowful; his ap- 
pearance dejected. 

What is the matter ? asked the friend. 

And with tears streaming down his cheeks 
the famous writer replied, ** Poor old Thomas 
Newcome is dead! He called Adsum’ 
for the last time this morning.” 

Another public school that has won an 
immortal place in fiction is Rugby. Per- 
haps no scboolboy's book has ever had such 
а vogue as the celebrated Tom Brown's 
Schooldays.” And it need hardly be told any 


When Nicholas Nickleby threatened Mr. Squeers. 
(From “ Nicholas Nickleby,” by kind permission of MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL.) 


poor old Carthusians who had come down in 
the world, and had become dependent upon 
the bounty of their old school's foundation 
for sheltec and support. 

What a grand, what a moving picture it 
is! The broken-down, patient, Christian 
old man—still a ‘ gentleman " despite his 
poverty and sorrow, dying in that small 
room. Suddenly a smile crosses his sweet 
face. The long lines of boys in the play- 
ground outside are responding to their names 
ач morning school is called. Old Thomas 
Newcome's seventy years roll away hike а 
flash. He is a boy again, and stands there 
with the rest. There sounds a trumpet- 
voice calling out a list of names, to which a 
host of his old friends answer, as usual, 
" Adsum ! " Then there comes a still, soft 
voice that calls. as if from atar — 

„Thomas Newcome * " 

And the poor old dying gentleman lifts 
bis quiet eyes with а smile towards the 
ceiling of his little room. His head turns, 


reader of a paper like this that Tom Brown 
went to Rugby. Of course, Tom Brown's 
adventures are really only pen-pictures 
of many that befell the author of the book, 
Mr. Thomas Hughes, afterwards noted in 
many rôles besides that of literature. 
Hughes went to Rugby, and he had for the 
great school а deep and enduring love. The 
impression it had on him is well made clear 
in the way he introduces Tom Brown to its 
portals. 

“< And go here's Rugby, sir, at last, and 
you'll be in plenty of time for dinner at the 
schoolhouse. ag I tell'd you,’ said the guard, 
pulling his horn out of the case and tootle- 
tooing away. Tom's heart beat quick as he 
passed the great schoolfield or close, with 
its noble elms, in which several games of 
football were going on, and tried to take in 
at once the long line of grey buildings, 
beginning with the chapel and ending with 
the schoolhouse, the residence of the head- 
master, where the great flag was flying 


belonged to them. and nodding in a familiar 
manner to the coachman." 

How Tom went through the school, from 
fag to highest form ; how he bore aloft the 
honour of Rugby many a time and oft in later 
life ; and how he came at !ast to Rugby to 
find the great Arnold dead ; and of his inter- 
view (so beautifully written in its affection 
for the dead doctor) with old Thomas, the 
verger, when they both mourned over the 
terrible loss Rugby and they had sustained: 
are not all these well known to boys of to-day? 
"Tom Brown's Schooldays” helped to 
make the fame of Rugby secure—to finish 
what Arnold had begun. Arnold was proud 
of his pupil : Hughes, to his dying day, held 
the name of his old master in deepest rever- 
ence and love. 

Then we must not omit from our list of 
famous schools and schoolmasters one that 
had not any name given to it—a little village 
school of the Black Country, that has 
nevertheless, become celebrated indeed in 
the realms of romance because the crowning 
genius of him who wrote The Old Curiosity 
Shop " has made some of the most charming 
incidents of that story centre round this little 
school and its master. 

"Which of us can forget how Nell and her 
grandfather, in their weary wanderings, 
faint and tired, came to that village? 
“There was but one old man in the little 
garden before his cottage, and him they were 
timid of approaching, for he was the school. 
master, and had'* School’ written up over 
his window in black letters on a white board. 
He was & pale, simple-looking man, of a spare 
and meagre habit, and sat amongst his 
flowers and beehives, smoking his pipe, in 
the little porch before his door.” 

We know how friendly the child and that 
good old schoolmaster became; how kind 
he was to the travellers, We know how 
tenderly and beautifully Dickens drew 4 
picture of his relations with his village 
scholars, and especially with that one lying 
at the gates of death, with whom Nell be- 
came so friendly too. The schoolmaster 
was truly one of God's own on earth. How 
he exhorted his boys not to make a noise to 
annoy their sick comrade, and then, when 
they had forgotten his injunction, only 
smiled resignedly at Мез grandfather, 88y- 
ing. “It’s natural, thank Heaven! Im 
glad they didn't mind me!” 

What a close intimacy sprang up between 
him and Nell that continued right to the 
end. till Nell herself had pae beyond care 
and suffering. Surely the truth, loya 0, 
and sweet simple-minded character of tms 
schoolmaster has endeared him, though un- 
known by name, to thousands upon sen 
sands of people who have read of him and his 
goodness. : 

His affection for his scholars was intens. 
It was not severed by death, as Dicka 
makes clear in his own inimitable way . 5 
the sick scholar was passing away the ы : 
old friends and companions—for such hell 
were, though they were man and boy— th е 
each other іп а long embrace, and then He 
little scholar turned his face towards Сү 
wall and fell asleep. The poor 95 | 
master sat in the same place, holding do 
small cold hand in his. It was the han p 
a dead child. He felt that, but he could n 
lay it down." . in 

Thank God, these close friendships betwe é 
schoolmaster and scholar are no less соп 
in our land to-day. Thackeray з dele 
in the Charterhouse finds expression r. 
Baden- Powell's love for it; Hughes ed by 
ence for Rugby and. Dr, Arnold is shar 
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School boys who have made 
she is to-day. 
un san Т bv far of her statesmen, soldiers, 

ors, and ministers of note. 


the Rugbeian who wrote home of the late 
Archbishop Temple (when the latter was 
head there). Temple's a beast; but he's a 
just beast.“ 

When all is said and done, it is the public- 
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to Balfour ; from Nelson to Beresford ; they 
have all thought with precious memories of 
the “dear old school," and of their friend- 
ships with their masters. The English school, 
high or low, is great in modern fiction, be- 


Tom's visit to the Tomb of Mr. Arnold. 
(From “Tom Brown's Schooldaus,” by kind permission cf MESSRS MACMILLAN & Cu.) 


| England what 
It is they who have made the 


lli And. from 
elungton down to Roberts; from Canning 


cause it is great in itself—in its work, and 
in its results. Floreat (Schola) is what 
every true boy shouts throughout his life. 
What word he puts after Floreat simply 
depends upon where he was educated ! 
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COUNTY CHAMPIONSHIP RESULTS: 
.. THE WINNERS (AND LOSERS) OF 1,709 MATCHES. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


(With Two Diagrams.) 


N° the stoned have we become during 
nds 15 Past nine years—that is to say, 
tune le admittance of several second-class 
s ies to participation in the contest for 
8 ö championship—to Yorkshire and 
the a E the premier position in 
o. es, that it requires almost an effort 
dut] to recall the days when these two 
E tes were in anything but the first flight, 

When it was no uncommon thing for 


them to lose more matches in a season than 
they won. 

The nine years that form the second edition 
of the championship, however, although 
the majority of the matches that have been 
pore have been entered upon since the 

eginning of the season of 1895, comprise 
less than one-third of the pericd over which 
the contest between the first-class counties 
has been cärried on in a systematic manner. 


035 


Since 1873, when the championship was 
established on a syst2matic basis, it has 
been held by the following counties: 


Notts on ten occa- (Bracketed with Lan- 


sions cashire in 1879 and 
1882, and with Surrey 
and Lancashire in 
1899.) 
Surrey on nine occa- (See note above.) 
siona 
Yorkshire on six oc- 
casions 
Lancashire on five (See note above.) 
occasions 
Gloucestershire on 
three occasions 
Middlesex on two 
occasions 
Derby on one occa- 
sion 


During these thirty-one seasons 2,439 
matches have been entered upon, 1,709 have 
been won and lost, 9 matches have ended 
in ties, and 728 meetings were undecisive. 
А propos of the drawn games, which have 
lately formed so regrettable a feature of 
county cricket, it is interesting to note that 
prior to 1895 they formed but 21 per cent. 
of the total fixtures, while from that date 
onward the proportion of drawn games has 
increased to 37 per cent, Notts, Sussex, 
and Warwick having practically drawn half 
the matches they have entered upon during 
the past nine years, Essex having drawn 
42 per cent. of her fixtures and Derby 4]. 

The general results, when allocated to the 
two periods before and after the promotion 
of the second-class counties, are as follows : 


— — 


| Won 4 
— Played . and | Drawn Ties 
Lost | 
1873-1894 1,133 | 892 | 239 2 
1895-1903  — pu. 817 | 489 | — 
Total | 1,709 | 728 2 


2,439 
| А 


— — — — .— 


With respect to the number of matches 
cach county has played, it is found that 
Yorkshire, with 553 county fixtures, comes 
first, with Surrey (546) second and Lan- 
cashire (489) third ; and Worcester, who did 
not enter the fold until 1899, played her one 
hundredth inter-county fixture when she 
met Yorkshire at Sheffield on May 30. 

From our first diagram, in which the bat has 
been divided into sections proportionate to 
the number of matches each county has won, 
it will be observed that Yorkshire comes in 
easily first, with Surrey second, Lancashire 
third, and Notts a bad fourth. As no two 
counties have played exactly the same 
number of fixtures, it is interesting to note 
that Yorkshire (51 per cent.) and Lancashire 
(50 per cent.) have alone won half their 
fixtures ; Surrey, however, has won 47 per 
cent., Notts 38 per cent., Middlesex 37 per 
cent., Kent 31 per cent., Essex 30 per cent., 
Somerset 28 per cent., Gloucestershire 27 
per cent., Worcester 25 per cent., Warwick 
23 per cent., Sussex 22 per cent., Hants 18 
per cent., Derby 17 per cent., and Leicester 
12 per cent. 

When closely examining in detail the 
results of the 1,709 matches won in the 
thirty-one years of the tournament, one is 
almost forced to the conclusion that certain 
counties possess a peculiar influence over 
others; thus, Essex, that has only beaten 
Gloucester once (as compared to 65 
defeats), has inflicted defeat on Yorkshire 
5 times out of sixteen decided matches. 
Again, Kent, that has had a very-unhappy 
time against Notts (5 victories to 15 defeats), 


[goes 
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THE STAMP-COLLECTORS. 


SONG FOR BOYS, WITH CHORUS. 


теп and Composed by 


Rev. W. J. Foxerr, M.A, B. Mus. Lond. 


la - test craze, The fas - сі - na -ting fad? Our fel-lows. sane in other ways, Are 


Oh, have you heard the 
They know the reg'-lar — wa-termarks And 


2. To do a deal they're sharp as sharks, They reve - ry hard to “do”; 


— 
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е stamp- col - lect - ing mad. They buy, they sell, please un - der stand, On terms they boast are fair; They ve 
per - for - a- tions too. On "íud-ges"they are quickly down, They tell them in a trice ; Of 
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stamps acquir'd from ev' - ry land, And some, I'm told, are rare. Buy, buy! Buy, buy! is al the cry; Come 
is - sues, green, red, blue, or brown, They know the mar -ket price. 
— — 
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take your choice and рау! Buy, buy! Buy, buy! Come, don't be shy! They're go-ing cheap to - day!‏ 


| 1st and 2nd verses | 


v g 


| Last verre | 
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3. They count collections day and night, 
And catalogues they con ; 
The tuck-shop is deserted quite, 
The taste for tarts is gone. 
And pocket-money, never much, 
Which formerly all went 
In jam and sweets and cakes and tarts, 
Must now on stamps be spent. 
CHORUS. 
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goes into the field against the present cham- 
pions conscious of the fact that she has not 
had very much the worst of the meetings in 
the long run. The terrible influence that 
Somerset exerts over Surrey is, of course, 
notorious. So far as Yorkshire's victims 


are concerned, it is found that she has 
defeated Gloucester on 34 occasions, Sussex 
on 32, and Middlesex on 30. 
in 


Surrey has 


found her chief victim Sussex (35 
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victories), with Gloucestershire and Middle- 
sex bracketed second with 30 defeats apiece. 
Lancashire has descended on the neigh- 
bouring Derbyshire fold and carried off a 
victorv on 34 occasions, while Kent has 
contributed a further 32 victories to the 
County Palatine's bag. Notts, when, in the 

t, she was not slaughtering the Sussex 
martleta (33 victories), took a special delight 
in making things unhappy for Surrey (24 
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victories). Middlesex has also selected 
Surrey for her chief prey (24 victories), but 
has not forgotten to mete out disaster to 
Gloucester (22 victories). Kent has pul- 
verised Sussex on 27 occasions, and has 
spoiled the appearance of Lancashire's score 
sheet on 16. Gloucestershire has also proved 
a thorn in the flesh to Sussex on 20 occasions, 
while the whilom county of the Graces has 
made a disgraceful exhibition of Surrey on 18 
occasions, Sussex has wreaked the major 
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portion of her vengeance upon Kent (18 
victories) and Gloucester (14 victories), 
while Hants has contributed 11 victories to 
the credit side of her balance-sheet ; of her 
94 victories, by the way, Sussex has gained 
48 in the last nine seasons. Somerset has 
but one double-figure victim in Gloucester 
(14 victories), but Surrey (9) has nearly 
succeeded .in qualifying. Derbyshire has 
proved Essex's most cheerful victim, while 


Kent, in past ages, proved Derby's easiest 
prey. She has lately made a dead set at 
Hants. Warwick’s chief victim has been 
Leicester (9 victories). Hants has scored 7 
victories apiece from Leicester and Somerset, 
Worcester has beaten Hants and Leicester 
5 times each, and Leicester has had the 
best of the argument with Derby on a like 
number of occasions. 

In our second diagram defeats arc dealt 
with in the same manner as victories in the 
first figure. 4 propos of these defeats, 
although Sussex (200), Gloucester (183), 
and Kent (179) head the list, their percent- 
ages of matches lost to matches played 
compare favourably with those of Derby 
(54 per cent.). Leicester and Hants (51 per 
cent. each). In addition to the percentages 
of defeats of Derbyshire, Hants, and Leicester, 
who have each lost more than half the 
fixtures they entered upon, the following 
may be cited : Somerset has lost 48 per cent. 
of her matches, Sussex 46 per cent. (but only 
25 per cent. since 1895), Gloucester and 
Kent 42 per cent.. Worcester 37 per cent., 
Middlesex 32 per cent., Essex 30 per cent., 
Surrey 28 per cent., Warwick 27 per cent., 
Notts 24 per cent., Lancashire 23 per cent., 
and Yorkshire 21 per cent. 

Sussex's chief conquerors have been 
Surrey (35 defeats), Notts (33), and York- 
shire £2), Gloucestershire has had 34 
unhappy experiences of Yorkshire, 20 of 
Surrev, and 28 of Lancashire. Kent has 
lost 32 matches to Lancashire, 29 to Surrey, 
and 28 to Yorkshire. Surrey has lost 25 
matches to Yorkshire, 24 to both Middlesex 
and Notts, and 22 to Lancashire. Derby 
has lost 34 matches to Lancashire, 26 to 
Yorkshire, and 21 to Surrey. Middlesex has 
lost 30 matches to Yorkshire and Surrey. 
Yorkshire has lost 22 matches to Lancashire 
and 20 to Surrey. Lancashire has lost 22 
matches to Yorkshire and 19 to Surrey. 
Notts has lost 21 matches to Yorkshire. 20 
to Lancashire, and 1, in the course of thir- 
teen seasons, to Derbyshire. Lancashire and 
Yorkshire have cach beaten Somerset on 
15 occasions. Surrey, Sussex, and Yorkshire 
have each beaten Hants on 1l occasions. 
Yorkshire has beaten Leicester on 15, Essex 
on 1], and Warwick on 8 occasions, and Lan- 
cashire has inflicted on Worcester the greatest 
number of defeats that she has received at 
the bats of any one county—that is to вау, 6. 

Notts (160), Yorkshire (150), and Surrey 
(133) have played the largest number Е 
drawn games, but the highest percentage 0 
drawn games to matches played 1s Warwick 8 
48 per cent., while following come Essex uim 
42 per cent., Notts with 37, Leicester wit 
36, Worcester with 35, Sussex with 8570 
Gloucester, Hants, and Middlesex with a 
Derby with 28, Yorkshire with 27, Ken 
and Lancashire with 25, Surrey with 24, an 
Somerset with 22 per cent. th 

Placed in tabular form, the result of the 
2,439 county matches played since 1873 15 a8 
follows : 


o 

| d | - Balance of 

| | ! ` Victories 
Played; Won Lost Drawn Tie | over 

| | Defeats 

| „„ 

Yorkshire | 553 | 283 120 | 180 | — ae 
Lancashire | 489 , 245 116 127 1 и 
Surrey 546 257 154 133 2 | Lg 
Notts 432 ' 167 108 160 — + 18 
Middlesex 377 | 149 | 124 110 1 2. 3 
Essex . | 167 50 47 79 = — 3 
Warwick . | 161 39 44 78 | — — 12 
Worcester 97 25 37 35 — — 48 
Somerset . | 209 59 102 48 | — — 45 
Kent. ‚| 421 | 134 179 108 — L gg 
Hants 159 30 82 4 |— — eg 
Gloucester 438 1291 188 129 | — — 67 
Leicester. 158 19 | 81 586 — 7g 
Derby | 250 | 44 | 135 71 — Су 

Essex | 426 94 | 200 132 — 5 
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It is scarcely necessary to mention that 
the method whereby the order is arrived at 
in which the counties are placed at the close 
of the season has been altered more than 
once; but in the event of the system at 
present in vogue being applied to the results 
of the past thirty-one years the result is to 
place the counties as follows : 


| 
Percentage 
| Finished of Points 
= Points Matches to Finished 
| Matches 

1. Yorkshire . 4-163 403 40 

2. Lancashire . 4-129 | 361 35 

3. Surrey. +103 | 411 25 

4. Notts . + 62 | 272 22 

5. Middlesex + 18 | 266 67 

6. Essex . è + 3 97 3 

7. Warwick — 5 83 — 6 

8. Kent — 45 313 — 14 

9. Worcester — 12 62 —19 

10. Gloucester — 62 | 304 — 20 

ll. Somerset — 43 | 161 — 26 

12. Sussex , è —]106 | 294 —33 

13. Hants . — 52 112 — 46 

14. Derby «1 291 179 — 50 

15. Leicester — — 62 luu —62 


The above order, as already stated, refers 


to all the county matches played since 1873; 


if the percentages were taken tor the last 
mne seasons—that is to say, since all the 
counties were on the same footing—the order 
would be found to be: Yorkshire (68 per 
cent.). Lancashire (44), Surrey (34), Middle- 
sex (28), Essex (3), Sussex (— 1), Warwick 
(6). Notts (— 7), Gloucester ( 13), Kent 
(—15), Worcester (—19), Somerset (—35), 
жш; Derby (—48), and Leicester 
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A NEW EXAMINATION PAPER. 


By ТномАЗ Hay, М.А. 


TS dulness of the ordinary examination-paper is 
h proverbial. The following is a suggestion to show 
the way in which it might be reformed, 

1. How would you find the atomic weight of an 
elephant ? 


б with formula, the composition of Hittite aud 


t! 3. Ву whom, to whom. and on what occasion were 
е following words spoken: * When a body has its 
temperature raised, it perspires.” 
4. “ Science is systematised common-sense.” 
: The way to find the specific gravity is to put it in 
* flask and evaporate to dryness, and there will be 
‘ome crystals left,” 
“Titicise these two statements, pointing out any 
Particulars in which they differ. 
* Define the density of the average examiner. 
m. What is the capacity of a condenser? Does it 
"uu Upon the interval of time since (i.) the last 
эд , (ii.) the last football match ? Give reasons for 
: ps answers, and quote examples. 
ap „Define the term “shock.” How is it generally 
a piel? Does the intensity depend upon the co-efficient 
1 susceptibility of the patient and the co-efficient of 
Clasticity of the rod ? 
ТА, hich is the better investment ? «(i.) Turning on 
воро нз apparatus, or (ii.) spilling the carbon 
„ ustrate wi he capacity of 
the science master. r * 
deos non What does tlie repulsion between two bodics 
(ii. nd? Take the following cases: (i.) a new baby ; 
:) à mother's darling ; (iii.) a headmaster. 
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SNATCHO! THE BREAKFAST 
FOOD. 


тено is the. food: for breakfast, fitting , man for 


- daily toil, 
Ace from patent. pine-log sawdust, soaked a week 
i in castor ой; 
{8 ready cooked for eating, aud will make you 
p strong as steel, 
it your brain for work and worry, and a ha'porth 
makes a meal, 
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See! a lady writes from Luton, Send me yet a little 


more 
Lest I lose my latest husband, for, alas! I've buried 


four.” 
And a grocer writes from Gloucester, “ Sirs, my name 


is Silas Wegg; 
Snatcho seems to give new vigour to my failing 


wooden leg.” 


Then a parson writes from Portsmouth, “Half my 


church was empty, quite, 
my people took to Snatcho; now you see a 


diferent sight— 
All the seats are full on Sunday, you must stand if 


you are late, 
For (Aree Snatcho-eating members fill a seat once 


holding eight.” 


Till 
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Writes a motorist from Mansfeld, “Snatcho suits me 


best by far 
As an energising food-stuff for my latest motor 


сат; 
Since I've fed the car on Snatcho it has gained in 


strength and power, 
And onee started after breakfast goes a hundred 


miles an hour." 


We have advertised it largely on artistic posters boid, 
Flaring in gigantic colours, yellow, purple, greon, 


and gold ; 
Filled a page in all the dailies, and are hoping very 


soon 
"Snatcho" will be boldly written right across the 


harvest moon. 
ALBERT E. BULL. 


IN I DD J FI 
OUR NOTE BOOK, 


A DOMESTIC PET CEMETERY. 


ACCORDING to an advertisement in a Paris paper, а 
company has been formed, with a capital of 14,000/., to 
establish 2 cemetery for domestic pets, A tomb may 
be rented for about 4s. a year, and the cemetery is 
divided into separate enclosures for dogs, cats, birds, 


asd “miscellaneous animals.” 
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HOW TO PRODUCE COLOURED 
PHOTOGRAPHS OF FERN-LEAVES. 

Mn. A. R. PORTER of Liverpool supplies the following 
details of how to arrange leaves and produce pictures 
of nature's colouring, This, he says, is how I proceed : 
From my collection of leaves I select those combining 
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a solution—castor oil, methylate] spirit, and sulphuric 
ether in equal proportions. I then press the de- 
sign between two pieces of blotting-paper. When 
thoroughly dry I place it ina photographic printing 
frame (to which glass is fitted) with the leaves upper- 
most. On the leaves I place a sheet of P.O, paper with, 
of course, the sensitised side to the leaves, clese the 
frame, and expose to the light. 

Leaves take two or three days to print unless the 
sun is strong, They should remain until apparently 
over-printed. When I think the photograph of the 
design is ready I take it out of the frame an put it in 
à bath of hypo. for ten or fifteen minutes. This bath 
soon disposes of the over-printing to which I have 
referred. No toning is necessary, but after the hypo. 
bath the photograph must be well washed in cold 
running water for at least an Lour. No camera is 
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beauty of form with transparency and arrange them in 
designs according to taste, fixing them with gum on 
very thin paper. When dry I wash off with a small 
brush and cold water any gum that may appear on the 
surface. To give the paper a rich appearance and 
make it transparent I coat the back of the design with 
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required. The first photo produced will be a negative. 
A positive is got by using the negative in exactly the 
same way as the design was used. 
My friends who have seen the pictures are astonished 


and delighted with the revelation of the beauties— 
generally hidden—of a faded leaf. 


AMgN-oF-W АА. ~ No one book for the lot; there are too 
many. You could hardly expect six hundred photo- 


graphs for а shilling. 


L. W. BRU CR-JAUNW.— It is the vibration which causes 
the noise, aud not the noise the vibration. You can 
have vibration without noise, but not noise without 
vibration. 


OoRNISHMAN.—l, An apprentice becomes an officer if 
he passes the examination; if not he remains among 
the crew. 2. If vou pass the examination, for which 
you are not eligible unless you have served as an 
apprentice or à waman. 3. Books both on naviga- 
tion and seamanship, but do not get them until yeu 
have passed the Board of Trade examination for 
eyesight, as it may be waste of money. 


D. SgATON.—l. Worms do not inicr? plants, but they 
are not desirable in small pots for which the soil has 
been specially mixed. 2. Use a killing-Lottle, obtain- 
able at any of the natural-history shops. 


AMBITIOUS.— Write tbe music yourself on a sheet: any 
printer can get a proces block made of it, reduced to 
any size, and print any number of ccales, This is 
the cheapest way. 


W.J. L.—If you bave bad eves it is of no use your going 
tu sea, except as a passenger. You must find some- 
thing else. 


A WOULD-BE ARTIST.—'" How to Build a Canvas Canoe 
wae in the sixth and seventh parta of our ~ Indoor 
Gumes.” There bave been other articles since, one 
last February. 


Puick LES. =“ Siz Ludar " was in u eleventh volume. 
п іх pullished as a book by Sampson Low, Marston 
Co. . 


MECHANICIAN.—Only the launch engine, but we shall 
have some more some day. 


BiBLIoPHILE.—Halliwell's * Dictionary of Archaic and 
Provincial Worda, Obsolete Phrases, etc." price 
8s. 6d. of W. Glaisher, 265 High Holborn, London. 
Tennyson's ^ Idylls of the King,” published separately, 
are now in his collected works, obtaiuable uf Messrs, 
Macmillan, through any bookseller Stratmann's 
* Middle English Dictionary” was published at a 


guinea ani a-half by the Clarendon Press. 


MANCHESTER—1, Dragoons are regiments of the Line, 
but Dragoou Guards are not. The numbers of the 
Cavairy of the Line begin with the First, or Royal. 
Dragoons. 2 and 3. Hussara only. 4. Seventeen. 


L. R.—Get The Volunteer’s Handbook,” price one 
penny, pablished by John Leng & Co,, 186 Fleet 
Street. It will tell you all about army signalling, 
and muoh more besides, 


H. BOx D. Pond fishing is mentioned in some of the 
articles lu back numbers; but the tackle required is 
much the dame, and also the baits. It is generally 
easier work than river fishing, and less interesting. 
There is спе pond fish which will tax your skill if he 
is large, aud that is the carp, which we see you mention 
among others. You will find special directions on 
this subject in back numbers ; but, briefly, fine, but 
strong, tackle is required, a lump of paste for bait 
(to He on the bottom), and plenty of patience and 
бегу eurly rising—before the sun. All the other fish 
you apeak of are easily taken by ordinary methods. 
The “rainbow trout is not a “coarse fish,” but he 
is not difficult to take, unless he has been much 
fished for., He will take a small bright artificial fly 
well, bot si» you have leute to try. ` 


TELEURAPHIST (St. Helens).—The Marconi station 
is now removed from Frinton. 
therefore, for you to write direct to either the station 


at Coruwull or to the London offices of the company. 


It would be Lest, 
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A. М. MORGAN.—The number is out of print. It would 
be better fer you to buy a box-kite at a toy-shop 
It would cost you only ninepeuce or a shilling, which 
would be less tham the materia's for one, and you 
would have a model from which you could make 
others of any size you please. 


I. KELWAY.—The lettering round the King's head on 
the bronze coinage means Edward vII., King of all 


the Britons, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India. 


R. NEVILLE.— You can buy a killing. box for butterflies, 
s at any natural-history shop for a shilling or 
ess, 


D. 3.—Do not give the squirrels bread and milk, nof 
any soft food, nor any animal food. Let the diet be 
dry—hard biscuits, nuts, fruit. such as apples, berries, 
and vegetable substances, You will find they will 
be healthier and live longer when fed in this way. 


CHIPS.—* Every Man his own Mechanic,” published by 
Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. Any bookseller can get 
it for you. It was first published at 7s. 6d., but may 
have been reduced. 


J. JAMES.—Sir Evelyn Wood won bis У.О, in the 
Indian Mutiny iu 1358 for attacking and routing 
almost single-handed a body of rebels, and, with two 
soldiers, rescuing a Potail from a baud of robbers. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. H. FrrcHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXIV.—A RICH FREIGHT. 


OR the Hirondelle many weeks of active 
but uneventful service followed, and 
Gaunt found, for the first time in his career, 
that his profession could be monotonous. 
He heard, far off, the echoes of the Nile, 
but for him they were only echoes. Great 
events took place, but they were beyond 
his horizon. The sea, even though its sur- 
face was sown with Frenchmen to be chased. 
*nd prizes to be captured, and adventures 
to be dared, Gaunt secretly felt was growing 
commonplace! He would have scorned that 
view only a few months earlier аз а mere 
wicked heresy ; but now the figure of Irene 
haunted him, and made everything else 
(lavourless. He hungered for the magic of 
her eyes and the music of her voice The 
fear that he might lose her gnawed at his 
and drew lines on his face. She 
seemed as radiant as a star set in some far- 
off heaven—and as remote! Love is always 
masterful; under some conditions it is an 
Oppression ; and Gaunt, beneath its yoke, 
became, during these sad wecks, a mere 
fancy-haunted elave. 
Е ee in November 179%, the 5 
аз lying in Kingston. on the point of sailing 
ne despatches ^1 and Gaunt Sund he "at to 
Ате One quite unexpected passenger. е 
Littons ' were long i he knew, safe back 
ш London, but Uncle Insects” had re- 
mained in Jamaica, absorbed in the new 
World of entomological life its вой and 
forests Opened to him. An attack of fever 
had broken him down. he was ordered back 
to England, and the admiral in command of 
the station, an old and warm friend of the 
fous, had promised him а passage in 
the first despatch.boat, and this was the 
"Hirondelie / ‘Gaunt met “ Uncle Insects " 
in the edmiral's drawing-room. He looked 
alder and greyer. and fever had -sorely 
Wasted him, but his eyes gleamed through 
his huge spectacles with .all their ancient 


^I shall be glad to give yon a cabin, Mr. 
Бур, said Gaunt, ° and young Litton will 

Pleasant company for you. 
I I don’t like being on an armed vessel. 
>. тау be supposed to have given my sano- 
Чоп to the unintellectual and barbarous 
System it represents, “ Uncle Insecta ” 
replied uncompromisingly. But I must 
got into a colder climate at once, and your 
ship is the only one sailing just now." 
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Gaunt smiled at the unyielding, not to say 
ungracious, speech, and the smile seemed 
to thaw “ Uncle Insects " a little. 

" Perhaps, Commander Gaunt," he said, 
“we may have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the whole question while I am on 
your ship, and I may be able to convince 
you—— " 

“ If vou can talk the jacket off Gaunt’s 
back," broke in the admiral, with a laugh, 
“ or persuade him that he ought not to inter- 
fere with & Frenchman sailing oT with a 
prize under his lee, vou are а very clever 
man, Mr. Inskip! " 

“ Uncle Insecta " smiled philosophically. 

There is something against which the 
gods fight in vain," he said, and neither 
Gaunt nor the admiral was learned enough 
to feel the sting of the quotation. 

“ Uncle Insects," with his precious collec- 
tions, came duly on board the next dav: 
the Hirondelle was to sail at daybreak, but. 
as evening was drawing on, Fraser reported 
that the signal for Gaunt was flying from 

the admiral’s flagstaff. 

" Well, Gaunt," said the admiral, when 
he reported himself. vou must lose no 
time with your despatches. But here’s a 
bit of work you can do as you go, and some- 
thing which will pay you well. A wealthy 

lanter on the northern coast has turned 

is plantation into cash, and wants to send 
the specie home. He has been a jewel 
collector, too, for years, and has, perhaps, 
50,000. in rubies and diamonds. When his 
specie and jewels are put together they come 
to something like 120,00W., and he wants to 
send the whole for security by a man-of-war 
to England. The Hirondelle is the only 
ship sailing for Europe at the present 
moment, and I suppose you won't object to 
take charge of Mr. Friend's treasure ? ” 

Gaunt certainly had no objection. The 
carriage of specie, jewels, etc., was one 
recognised and very rich source of profit 
to the commanders of frigates, despatch- 
boats, etc. The case was well known in 
the navy of the commander of one despatch- 
hoat who cleared 10.000. in this way during 
his term of service of only three years. The 
captain of the Sybille, while Gaunt served on 
board of her as second lieutenant, was paid 
1,500/. for carrying a single parcel of diamonds 

from the Tagus to Spithead. A new rule 
entitled the admiral to a proportion of such 
freightage ; and probably the circumstance 
that a percentage of the money earned 
would trickle into his own pockets made 
the admiral eager to put the business in 
Gaunt’s way. Tho rate usually paid for the 
carriage of treasure varied from 1 per cent. 
to 14 per cent. ; aud, after allowing for the 
admiral’s share, Gaunt would gain from 
1,0004. to 1,2504. by the present transaction. 

The admiral went on, with a certain 
hesitation, to say : 

It's not quite the thing. Gaunt, to send 
you out of your direct course; but you must 
pick up this freight at a little bay west of 
Point Galina. Mr. Friend is afraid both 
to keep his treasure under his own roof and 
to send it here; and it's your old antagonist, 
Captain Giron, that keeps him in a panic." 

Gaunt looked up in surprise. He knew 
Captain Giron was afloat again, though not 
in command of a .man-of-war. He was 
under a cloud, owing to the loss of the 
corvette; and the freedom and gains of a 

rivatecrsman’s life, after all, suited him 

tter than the discipline of the French 
navy. He was now in command of a fast 
and heavily armed brig, the Bonnet Rouge, 
and was harrying the British trade in West 
Indian waters. But how could Captain 
Giron disquiet & Jamaican planter under his 
own roof ? 

" Well,” said the admiral, with a vexed 
expletive, “ the scamp cruises in company 
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with two other vessels—a very fast schooner, 
the Actif, and a brig, the Torche, near! 

as formidable as the Bonnet Rouge herself. 
They have a nest somewhere to the west 
of the Inagua Islands ; but exactly where is 
a secret, and the secret is well kept. The 
only brig of-war I have, the Foz, is looking 
after them now, but she is too heavy-footed 
for them. Captain Giron is the most 
audacious beggar that ever cruised in these 
waters. He is known to run at night into 
some of the many inlets on the northern 
coast, and to land. He has friends amongst 
the slaves on the plantations and the black 
fishermen of the coast; and Mr. Friend is 
persuaded that some night he will make a 
dash at his residence and carry off his 
treasure. A sum of money like that set; 
all mouths watering and all fingers itching. 
The unfortunate owner is afraid to send 
it by sea to Kingston, lest it should be 
snapped up on the way ; to send it across the 
hills, too, is risky. So I promised to send 
round a ship-of-war and pick it up in the 
little bay nearest to his plantation,” 

This would take the Hirondelle out of her 
course ; it meant a delay of at least three or 
four davs. But es the admiral sanctioned 
it, Gaunt offered no objection. The 
admiral's orders woul] cover him. But that 
officer would certainly not have suggested 
the delay—and probably not have permitted 
it—but for the new rule which gave hima 
fat share of the rich freightage to be earned. 

Gaunt made the little bay on the second 
day after leaving Kingston, and found it 
offered good anchorage. There was a tiny 
and ragged hamlet rambling down from 
the shade of the foliage to the curving 
white beach, with a population of mulattoes 
and negroes. and a dozen or во fishermen’s 
boats drawn up on the hot sand or anchored 
in the shallow water. The plantation was 
on the hill-slopes, some fifteen miles distant. 

Mr. Friend came promptly on board, and 
Gaunt found him a man of many anxieties 
and of nervous temper. 


The story of my specie and jewels,” he 


complained, has leaked out, and those 
wretched Frenchmen are hanging round the 
bay like wasps round a honey-pot. I suspect 
that they have spies in the hamlet. Some of 
the fishermen are certainly in league with 
them. The Bonnet Rouge has, more than 
once, been seen hovering off the bay, and 
there are whispers that Captain Giron has 
been on shore, hang him!“ 

Gaunt listened to all this with a certain 
amused incredulity. That a French priva- 
teer, on a shore so well patrolled as the coast 
of Jamaica, should run in under cover 
of night and land some of its crew, seemed 
unikely. Yet Captain Giron’s audacity, 
Gaunt reflected, with half a laugh, made 
anything possible. 

Mr. Friend, it was arranged, should brin 
off his precious freight the next day, an 
the Hjrondelle would sail immediately it 
had been reccived. Gaunt went ashore 
with the planter, and noted that there 
were some sulky faces, and many sly ones, 
amongst the half-breeds of the hamlet. 
Yes! Captain Giron might well find uscful 
agents amongst them. 

The night passed by quietly, though once 
the watch challenged а drifting shadow 
that was suspected to be a boat; but it 
melted into the darkness without reply. 
The treasure was not expected till after- 
noon, and at midday Fraser and Litton 
went ashore. 

Don't go far," said Gaunt, who knew 
that the rich foliage and cool shade of the 
gullies would tempt Fraser up the hill 
slopes. “Be back bv eight bells.” 

At four o'clock, however, there was no 
sign of either Fraser and Litton or of Mr. 
Friend and his packages. 


Night crew on; darkness brgan to steal 
up from the sea ; faint pointe of light shone 
out in the hamlet. The peaks of the hills 
showed black against the dying light in the 
western sky. The treasure not yet 
arrived; but Gaunt was less concerned 
about that fact than for the strange delay 
in the return of Fraser and Litton. He was 
about to despatch a boat on shore in search 
of them, when the sound of voices and the 
rattle of oars showed that a party was 
coming off to the brig. It proved to be 
Mr. Friend with his treasure. 

“How is it you are so late?” asked 
Gaunt. 

The planter could hardly explain: & 
wheel had, at one point, come cff the сагі; 
at another point, while crossing a bridge, 
the cart had been clumsily driven into the 
creek. Mr. Friend plainly thought these 
celavs were something more than accidents, 
and he darkly hinted that he could feel the 
touch of Captain Giron's hand in them! 
Gaunt smiled incredulously at the sugges- 
tion; the planter was half crazy with dread 
of the audacious privateersman. The pack- 
ages were carried into his cabin, but before 
Gaunt could count and examine them, or 
give a receipt for them, a canoe pulled along- 
side the brig, and a mulatto climbed 
hurriedly on board with an excited message 
from the missing officers. 

There had been trouble on the hills. The 
young officer, the mulatto explained, had 


been seriously injurcd, and the other could 


not leave him ; the captain must come at 
once, and bring the doctor. The story was 
confused and unintelligible; but it sent 
a thrill of strange disquiet through Gaunt. 
Litton was injured. perhaps seriously! 

“ Had Lieutenant Fraser sent no written 
message? 

[1] No." 

That was strange. Gaunt cross-examined 
the mulatto, but his tale seemed clear. 
Litton had tried to climb down the face of 
a cliff—Gaunt knew he had a monkey's 
joy in such feats—and had fallen. The 
Other officer had clambered down to him, 
but could not carry him to the summit. Не 
thought he was dying. The captain must 
come at once with seamen and ropes. 

The stir and excitement of the moment 
seemed to call Uncle Insects ” out of that 
realm of scientific dreams in which he 
usually rambled. Gaunt stood at the 
break of the poop while he questioned the 
messenger, and the entomologist hovered 
round, with head on one side and an air of 
perplexed concern. He now broke suddenly 
into the cross-examination. His moon-like 
glasses overawed the mulatto, who seemed 
to regard them as charged with magical pro- 
perties; and Gaunt was struck with the 
masterful tone Uncle Insects” adopted. 
and the shrewdness of his questions. But he 
did not shake the man's tale; and Gaunt 
hesitated no longer. | , 

He knew һе ought not to leave the bng— 
especially in the absence of the first lieu- 
tenant and with so much treasure on board ; 
but in such an emergency some risk must be 
run. He could not refuse that appeal for 
help. He hurriedly explained all this (0 
Mr. Friend while а hoat was being lowered ; 
and, leaving that gentleman still remon- 
strating loudly at the neglect of his affairs. 
jumped into it. Some blocks and ropes 
been cast into the head of the boat, and the 
doctor sat beside Gaunt in the ster" 
shects. id 

Just as the boat was pushing off, ke 
Insects ” clambered down the brig’s side ал | 
peremptorily claimed a place in it. Оа 
hesitated. Не must nush on at speed, а 
the climb in the darkness up the steep hi А 
side track would tax the strength of ed 
most active. At bottom, too, he look 


1 


‘on the entomologist as eccentric to the 
point of lunacy, and it seemed folly to 
burden himself, at such a moment, with a 
erank. But while Gaunt hesitated, Mr. 
Inskip’s long legs had stridden over the side 
‘of the boat. 
Do you think," he said rebukingly, as 
he sank down in thc stern-sheets, I would 
let you go in search of the boy—my sister's 
son— without me? I know the hill paths 
of Jamaica better than vou can, and your 
sca-going legs will grow tirel before mine.“ 
There was a note of cool sense, as well as 
of resolution, in Uncle Insects’ ’’ speech 
which left Gaunt without reply, and which, 
ndeed, made him look at the eccentric 
ntomologist with a new respect, not un- 
lavoured with surprise. 
The boat pulled fast to the shore, and as 
һе men bent to the oars Gaunt found 
zime to ask himself ruefully how could he 
'ace Irene if anything happened to Litton ! 
He was still meditating anxiously on this 
problem when the boat grounded and the 
zarty leaped ashore. 
The mulatto led the way beyond the 
amlet, by a narrow track that left the sea- 
ide and ran up amongst the hills,‘ through 
leep and narrow glens. The blackness was 
ntense. They stumbled over roots of 
rees and rough stones; they tore their 
kin and clothes on the spikes of unseen 
lante. The path now plunged into deep 
avines, now lost iteelf in the dense gloom 
Í a sloping forest. 
The air was close and heavy with the 
tight-scents of a hundred tropical plants; 
but Gaunt pushed on at speed. The long 
egs of Uncle Insects " kept him up with 
he foremost, and he seemed to borrow a 
ouch of the night-vision of an owl from 
dis moon-sha glasses. At last, long past 
nidnight, a few dim points of light showed 
hat a hamlet was before them; they had 
eached their destination. At the noise of 
heir approach a negro ran out to meet the:n. 
The prisoners," he cried “ are trying to 
reak out! | 
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Gaunt heard that word prisoners with 
amazement. The party ran forward to a 
low-roofed hut, from within which came a 
sound of shouts, and of a soft but vigorous 
thumping, as of feet—shoeless feet—batter- 
ing at a door. Gaunt was bewildered, but 
began to suspect the truth. 

* Pick up that log of wood, lads," he said 
to a couple of seamen; now charge with 
it at the door." The seamen picked up the 
log, and, turning it into a battering-ram, 
ran at the door. It burst open with the 
shock, and two ragged figures stepped 
into the light of the torches. They were 
Fraser and Litton—barefooted, bareheaded, 
and half-naked ! 

Their tale was curious. They had been 
suddenly captured by a party of a dozen 
negroes, directed by a couple of white men, 
whom both Fraser and Litton declared to be 
French seamen—though how French seamen 
could be wandering in a forest in Jamaica 
was not clear. They had been hurried up 
into the hills, stripped of their uniform, and 
thrown into the hut with their hands and 
feet tied. With great difficulty, and after 
the lapse of some hours, they had released 


` themselves, and were trying to break out 


when Gaunt arrived. Gaunt sternly ques- 
tioned their guide, who, to his surprise, 
had made no attempt to escape. With 
widely grinning features, indeed, he seemed 
to regard himself as their benefactor, and 
entitled to some shining reward. 

His story was simple, and its very sim- 
plicity made it credible He had been 
called from his hut bv one of the French- 
men, and sent down to the brig with the 
message he had delivered, and which he 
had been made to repeat over and over 
again till he was perfect in it. He had been 
given some silver coins before starting on 
his errand to the Hirondelle, and was pro- 
mised & reward twice as great when he had 
brought the captain of the English man-of- 
war up to the hamlet. 

"'The business is clear enough," said 
Gaunt, at last, to Fraser. The whole 

(To be continued.) 
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affair is a trick to lure me away from tho 
brig to-night, and it has succeeded. You 
are away, too. Though what they can do 
with the brig is not clear. It’s not at all 
probable that any enemy’s ship outside is 
watching her to make a dash at her. Woods 
is in charge; and though he is a sleepy- 
headed fellow, he will fight like a bull-dog 
if attacked. Those Frenchmen ia the party 
that captured you make a queer feature in 
the whole business Perhaps there was 
more in what the planter told us than we 
imagined. The privateers are likely enough 
to have heard of his diamonds and gold, and 
to attempt some trick to get them. And 
perhaps that's the key to the business. 
Friend brought his packages on board 
the brig just as I started, and he believed 
һе was delayed by tricks on the road. 
There may have been some scheme for inter- 
cepting them before they reached the Eiron- 
delle ; Pub if so, it failed, and they can hardly 
dream of carrying them off after they have 
been put on board. lt would be & mad 
thing to attempt to carry treasure off from. 
an English brig.of-war lying in а British. 
port. But if Captain Giron is in this busi- 
ness, he has audacitv enough for anything. 
I shall be anxious till we get back to the. 
brig, and that won't be till morning." 

Gaunt left unspoken the reflection, which: 
ran through him like the thrust of & sword, 
that if anything had gone wrong with the 
brig during his absence it would be his 
professional ruin. Fraser remembered this, 
too ; and both officers pushed on through the. 
darkness, on their return to the brig, with 
the utmost energy, in spite of tired limbs, 
and thirsty throats, and a blackness which 
made each step an uncertainty. “ Uncle- 
Insects," meanwhile, had taken possession 
of Litton, and that active, but very fatigued. 
young gentleman, found himself, to his own: 
surprise, hanging helplessly on his uncle’s . 
arm, and dragged forward with amazing - 
energy by his uncle’s long and tireless legs. 
The entomologist, it seemed, could out- 
walk the middy j" | 5 
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THE STORY OF A SUMMER TERM. 


By W. E. Сие, 


Author of “ The Defeat of Mr. Wickham,” “ Mortimer's Marrow,” Mr. Пегпез Ha'lucination,” ete. 


"HAT summer term at Berrough closed on 
the following day, Thursday, July 24. 
il that morning fellows were packing and 
‘parting, and the loaded omnibus journeyed 
and from the railway-station with scarcely 
pause. My train was at twelve o'clock, 
id Rollinson would start in the opposite 
cection rather more than an hour later. 
ir plan had been that he should go with 
2, but the events of prize-day had changed 
that. He would now go home first, and 
rhaps pay his visit later. 
During the morning we had two or three 
terviews with fellows who were leaving 
rlier. The first to look in was Playne. 
„So you're packing off,” he said, for want 
something better. ‘Shall we see you 
re next terin ? ” 
„Oh, yes," I answered. “Both of us.” 
The Captain sat down on my table, and 
‚Кед round. Well,” he said, this has 
ən a queer old term. But it seems to be 
ding up right enough, all the same. 
u've missed your colours this season, 
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CHAPTER XXIII.— SETTLING UP. 


Brown. But you shall have them next year 
—if you can get them." 

“ You're very good. ГІЇ have a try, any- 
how.” 

Then the Captain went off whistling, with- 
out having said anything in particular to 
either of us. Rollinson, however, thought it 
worth while to follow up the conversation. 

"He was quite right there,“ he said. 
“ The term is ending up splendidly—thanks 
to you." 

“To me?" I said in astonishment. 

* Yes, old fellow. И you hadn't made up 
your mind to do the right thing, it wouldn't 
have turned out so well as it has. Of course, 
I should have come to know my father and 
all that, but I shouldn't have come back 
here. Things would have been all unfinished 
and wretched between us. Then Playne 
wouldn't have got the chance to put down 
the County Ced business, and to get up that 
petition, and the Bishop would never have 
made that speech of his." 

I saw at once that what he said was true, 
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son's is the one-thirty. 


in a way. The moral is, I suppose, that, ta 
get things to come out right all round, a. 
fellow must do the right thing himself ав far 
as he can. But Rollinson went on: 

“Even that run down to Boltport, whichy. 
makes you smart so much when you think 
of it, was of some use. Through that you 
met the dad in the railway-carriage and got:- 
his advice Hullo!” 

For now Fielding was standing at the.» 
door, which Playne had left open behind 
him. It was because the door was open 
that he was able to pause without much 


awkwardness on his way down the corridor. 


"So you're getting ready," he said. 


„What's your train?“ 


* The twelve-ten," I replied. “ Rollin- 
What's yours?” 
The ten forty-five.” 

" You're going for good, aren't you?" I 


asked. 


“Yes,” he said. It's good-bye to. 


Berrough, for me. Nobody knows when I'll 
see it again.“ AA. { 
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Bo, in.a way of his own, Fielding wanted 
to say good-bye pleagantly. After a time of 
blunders and mistakes it isn’t simply one or 
two people that find it hard to get straight 
again, but many. I held out my hand to 
him, and, at the same time, managed to 
tread on Rollinson’s toe. Rollinson took 
my meaning and followed my exainple; 
and then Fielding, too, went his way. 

The next was Comley. He brought a 
message, but before he gave it he felt 
obliged to make some remarks of his own. 
When Comley had a message to deliver it 
was sometimes a pleasant one, but his own 
remarks: were seldom worth having. 

“Five more County Cads next term,” 
he began. “ Beg pardon, Rollinson—didn’t 
mean anything; but I suppose it’s all 
different now. After what the Bishop said, 
all that sort of thing has to be downed. Isn't 
it queer? 

For once he had said a good thing. The 
success of the great petition, and the Bishop’s 
remarks upon it, had made the old feeling 
against the County Scholars quite unfashion- 
able. .At:the present time they were really 
popular all round. 

“Yes. . Anything else ? ” I asked. 

“No. :But by the way, Brown, you didn't 
gel your colours this term after all. You 
haven't played for the first eleven in a single 
match." 

'*"No,"Isaid. “Anything else? 

* Well, I was just wondering what the 
Bteeldaleman would do for Rollinson. Has 
he said anything yet? 

“He:has, my son. He's going to adopt 
him, loek, stock, and barrel." 

'Comley's. mouth opened. Ask Rollinson 
himself.“ I.said. “He ought to know." 

‘Rollinson nodded gravely, and for once 
Comley was silenced. “Come,” I ‘said. 
Is there anything else? 

“Хез. The Head wants to see you. I 
don’t know what about.“ | 

` “Ob, he'll tell me that himself. Thanks 
very much." 
e wanted to have details, but at that 


„ point we gently bundled him out; and he 


went to spread his latest sensation among 
the fellows who were left. I'll be off to 
Crockford,” I said then. “There isn't any 
time to lose.” 

Mr. Crockford, also, was settling up some 
of the accounts of the term. А good many 
fellows had been to see him that morning, 
‘some of them leaving with a feeling that 
they'd be glad to come back to Berrough in 
September, and some with the uncomfortable 
knowledze that the Headmaster's eyehad been 
on them much more regularly and often than 
they had guessed. What I expected for my- 
self was а plain warning that the next term 
must be & better one than this, or else—— 

II igot it, I got it in a rather pleasanter 
way than I had looked for. The revolving 
chair turned as I knocked and entered. 

* Аһ, Brown," said Mr. Crockford. 
go at noon, dort you?” 

„Tes, айг.” 

* Quite so. Well, Brown, I trust that you 
will have a very pleasant vacation. But I 
wish to tell you now that 1 was much pleased 
to see the way in which you acted in that 
flair ef Rollinson’s—the latter part of it.“ 

Ves, sir. Thank you, sir,” I said. 

„Ves. I may say that I think you re- 


“You 


deemed your error in the right way. After 


what was: said before, it is only fair to tell 
you that much. Is it all well now between 
yourself and your friend ? ” 

“Yes, gir. I think во.” 

“Jami glad to hear it. Schoolboy friend- 
ships are generally short-lived, but I fancy 
that in this case, from what 1 have seen of 
both of you, it will be different. And a true 
friend is:an inestimable blessing. When you 
reach home, take your Shakespeare and read 
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& little advice there—Polonius to Laertes. 
Good-bye, my boy.“ 

In the middle of that speech he had risen 
to lead me back towards the door, with his 
hand upon my shoulder. At the last words 
I was outside, and he had given me his hand 
to shake. Then the door was closed again. 

^ What was it about?” asked Rollinson, 
rather anxiously. 

"Oh, I'm not to be gated next term,” I 
said. “In fact, I had quite a decent time.” 

He said no more, guessing, no doubt, 
what the talk had beenabout. Half an hour 
later we were on the school omnibus with 
two or three others who were, going by the 
same train, and with scarcely room to sit 
down, because of the pile of luggage that 
went with us. 

The outstanding accounts had been settled 
with all except Waldron, I thought, as the 
school buildings passed out of view. I had 
never spoken to him and he had never spoken 
{о me since the day of the Denster match. He 
had been in disgrace since that time, and had 
avoided everybody as much as possible. At 
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„ And а true friert d is ап inestimable 
blessing.’ ’’ 


the beginning I had been almost glad of it, 
and towards the end I had scarcely noticed 


him or his condition at all. ‘Now that all 


other things were cleared up, however, it 
began to seem a pity that this one was left. 
As far as I was concerned, all the bitterness 
was gone. I was able to see quite clearly 
now how: the thing had happened. 

I had scarcely come fairly into this vein 
before we turned into Main Street, and 1 saw 
Waldron himself coming down the pavement. 
As we approached, he looked up and saw us, 
and I took my resolve without saying a 
word. It was quite likely that Waldron 
would mistake me, but that mattered little, 
after all; so as we came opposite I nodded to 
him and raised my hand. 

One can never know how another fellow 
will take a thing, and Waldron surprised me 
a good deal. For an instant he seemed 
astonished, and then, all in a hurry as it 
seemed, he nodded in reply twice, and quite 
pleasantly. Then we had passed, and 
Rollinson was speaking. 

“ He'll be jolly glad you did that," he said 


"aper. 


quietly. “I was speaking to him myself 
last night.” 

“ You жеге?” I cried. 
tell me?” 

* Oh, I thought I'd do it later on— before 
next term. But it’s all right now. After all, 
when that affair sturted he never meant it 
to go as far as it did." 

So Rollinson had prepared the way for the 
last thing, and now all was clear for a fresh 
start next term, with the old scores cleared 
away and the slate clean for a new story. 
Ten minutes later we were at the station. 

Four of us were going together for a little 
distance. I left the others to find a com- 
partment, while I had a few words with 
Rollinson. He promised to write to me at 
once to say how things were going at 
home, and to tell me when he would be able 
to come up to Huxtable. 

"Because," I said, “we shall all be 
expecting you. I shan't know what to do 
until you come. And then there's the pater 
and the mater." 

Rollinson grinned. “ Of course they're 
dying to see me," he said. Fire away." 

* And Mabel," I said. 

Then he changed colour and looked another 
way. Poor old chap! 

It was time now to get into my place, for 
they were closing the doors. Then the train 
began to move. Rollinson stood on the plat- 
form till I could see him no longer because 
of the distance, and then I drew in my head. 

„There's an end to everything," said 
Watters, who sat in the opposite corner. 
* But the best end of all is the end of & 
summer term—that is, the latter end of it.” 

“I’m precious glad to see the end of this 
one, anyhow,” remarked little James, who 
had been doing impositions constantly since 
the beginning of it. 

“So am I,” put in Davies Secundus: 
“because the end of the term is always Ше 
beginning of holidays." 

* And I,” I added, to complete the circle; 
and if I didn't give any reason, like the 
others, it wasn't because I hadn't one to 
give. 


„Why didn't you 


Rollinson wrote me a letter on the follow- 
ing day. With regard to matters at home 
he said little more than that they were “all 
right.“ That was just as much as I ha 
expected, for it was easy enough to read 
between the lines. They had formed no 
-plans, but intended to leave Millicent Street 
and Todhampton as soon ав possible. 
Rollinson, however, was to come down to 
Huxtable in a fortnight’s time. 

“There,” I said at the breakfast- table: 
“he’s coming down, after all. Are you 
going to be civil to him, Mabel?“ n 

„I'll be quite as civil as I was last time. 
said Mabel, with a little curl of the lip. 
* I'm always civil to everybody." | 

Stars and.garters ! Is that what you са! 
civility ? One never knows how to take à 
girl. When I was running him down, you 
couldn't stick up for him enough; and nov 
you mean to give him some more of that 
civility of yours.” 


“When did І stick up for him?“ sbe 


asked defiantly. | 

„Why, in those letters— especially the 
last one. I wish I'd kept it. But Rollinson 
х likely will .bring it with him, 8n 
then ——" 

“What?” cried Mabel, her face like 8 
peony. “Did you give him that letter? 

„es- and he stuck to it like glue- Why, 
it he hadn't seen that I don't believe be 
ever have come back to Berrough." 


I had forgotten this part of the affair in 


telling my story at home, and had also for 
gotten to call Mabel to account for her 
curious and unreasonable conduct in writing 
those letters. Now the thing was told, an 


. decided that it was time to get that. 


xplanation; but, to my great astonishment, 
efore I could utter another word, Mabel 
abbed her handkerchief to her eyes, rose 
rom her chair, and bolted from the room. 

“Well, upon my word," I said. * What 
‚п earth is the matter with her now? I 
an't make her out. She was ever so much 
gainst him when he was here 

The mater had a key to the puzzle. “I 
.on’t think that,” she. said quietly. It 
"as probably somethingelse. Before Rollin. 
эп came upon the scene, you and Mabel 
pent a good deal of your time together. 
fterwards, I am afraid that you neglected 
‚ет, and perhaps she was hurt. As for the 
'tter — well, she cannot see any reason why 


1e boy should know that she ‘ stuck up for. 


im,’ as you call it." 

Then I began to see light, and the last 
iystery of this muddled term -the mystery 
t Mabel's inconsistency—had been cleared 
way. When the mystery was gone. of 


rse, I found it fairly easy to put things 


ght, and Rollinson had no cause to com- 
lain of anybody's treatment of him. I 


ave never told him that I know his last 


ret. By this time I am a fairly good 
and at keeping seorets, and I keep this one 
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would not go to in Rollinson's company. 
Thus it came to pass that I made that 
memorable journey once more, but this time 
under pleasanter conditions. 

On the whole, we had а good time. Mr. 
Townsend was short of speech and rather 
short in manner, but he did all that he 
could do in his own way to make us at 
home. His best idea was that of giving us 


the guidance of a young man named. 


Williams, from his own office, to show us 
the Docks at Boltport and ali the great 
works that stand about them, and to get us 
& footing on. a couple of great steamships 
which happened to be in dock at the time, 
апа for which Townsend & Company were 
the agents. Williams was at our service for 
the whole week of our visit, and helped us 
to experiences which were both new and 
interesting. So the time went much. more 
swiftly than. we had expected, and was 
much pleasanter in every way. 

When we were coming up from the Docks 
one evening: I saw, on the. corner of High 
Street, a figure that I knew; It was a police- 


man, burly and blue-coated, and with a high- 
coloured, benevolent face. Rollinson follow- 
ing, I got down from the car and approached 


In the bustle and noise ef that spot I 
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“* * Are you going to be civil to him, Mabel?'" 


his even from himself. In good time we 
ill talk it over. 

During the holiday we often talked about 
linson's uncle. After the way in which 
had left my study on the afternoon of 
ze Day, it was scarcely to be expected that 
should hear from him again very soon. 
. Rollinson went down to see him some 
ie after, to return the loan of seventeen 
rs ago and the other items which had 
n expended since. The old gentleman 
eived the money in silence, and wrote his 
eipt as if it were purely a matter of 
iness. His reply to Mr. Rollinson's 
ood morning" was as curt as possible, 
| that was the last word that passed 
ween them; so the surprise was con- 
arable when in December he sent а very 
f note, asking if Rollinson would care to 
nd а few days of January at Boltport. If 
there was plenty of room for him, and 
» for any friend he might like to have 
h him. 

‘his was something of an olive-branch, 
| it was accepted willingly. Rollinson, 
rever, did not саге about facing his uncle 
ne, and wrote to ask me if I would join 


1. I had no special desire to see Boltport 


in. but there were very few places I 


was able to get close to his side before he 
noticed me. 

„What's the best thing for supper?” I 
asked. Isn't it rice-pudding ? " 

Potter looked down at me. Tbere's 
nothing like it, sir," he answered, smiling. 
„But where did you come from?“ 

"Im down for a week," I said, “at 
Rollinson's uncle's. And this is Rollinson's 
uncle's nephew.“ 

Potter saluted gravely. “ Well, indeed!“ 
was his remark. “ So you found him after all! 
I never heard à word about you after Mr. 
Townsend took you away." 

"No," I said.. "But thats just the 
curious part of it. Mr. Townsend was the 
very uncle I was looking for, and I didn't 
know it.” 

The good-natured policeman gradually 
took it in. Why, of course," he said. 
“ Townsend & Company, Shipbrokers. Upon 
my word! And it happened to be his day 
on the Bench! But did it come all right 
after? 

* Oh, yes. It came all right after.“ 

“Im very glad to hear it," said Constable 
Potter heartily. 

There was a little more talk, and then we 
said Good-bye, and left him there, standing 
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ready, I believe, to bofriend any other forlorn 
and foolish runaway who might fall into his 
hands. ' 

But this meeting had reminded me of some 
thing else, and we next made our way to the 
Police Station. Across the open space at the 
back of the Town Hall we went, aud into the 
plain but warm and comfortable room (о 
which Potter had conducted me on that. 
night in July. There the gas had just been. 
lit, and the. very clever young man whom I 
remembered only too well was still writing 
at the high desk. Otherwise the room. was 
deserted. I inquired if the Chief. Constable 
was in. 

“No,” said the clever young man, looking’ 
at me intently. “I believe he is gone to 
tea." 

^ Then will you tell him I called," I. said 
seriously. Perhaps you will take my 
name? 

„Certainly“; and he drew a spare slip of 
paper towards him. 

^ It isn't Smith," I said. 

“Eh? I beg your pardon?” 

“Tt isn't Smith. Nor Jones Nor Robin- 
son. It's Brown." 

Then, I suppose, the clever young. man 
remembered where he had. seen: same. one 
like me before. Yet he hardly. knew. how to. 
take it, for there was no sign of а smile in 
the matter. With а rather high colour he 
wrote Brown." 

Then I went on: “ It’s not William Brown, 
nor John, nor Thomas. It's Harry—Harry 
Brown. Please put down Harry Brown. 
That's all." 

Then I turned pretty quickly, and had 
joined Rollinson at the door before the clever: 
young man knew that the interview was over. 
Whether he ever gave the name to Captain 
Fielding or not I cannot tell, but I rather 
fancy he did not. Perhaps he decided, when 
he came to think it over, that what he had 
received was not so much & name for the 
Chief Constable as the settlement of an old 
account. 

Two days later we left Boltport to pre- 
pare for school again. Old Mr. Townsend 
said good-bye in words that were almost as 
gruff as ever, but his action in asking us. 
down had spoken louder than any words. 
Probably he had come to see, in time, that 
John Rollinson’s way of coming up for 
sentence at last had been something worthy 
of respect, however much his mistake had 
been worthy of condemnation. 

And so I come to the last words of my 
record, which, after all, has run rather far 
beyond the term to which it should have 
been confined. Some of it has been hard to 
write, for it can never be easy to tell of one's 
own mistakes and follies; but I shall feel 
that I have done my part if some other 
Brown, or perhaps some Jones, Smith, or 
Robinson, will take to himself the lesson 
which that s. mmer term had in store for me: 
that it is our part, and our only safe way, to 
keep clear of the wrong thing, however 
strong the provocation may be or however 
much the wrong may try to seem the right. 
That was what I learnt for myself when 
Phillips opened my eyes on the cricket 
ground at Denster, and again in my study 
on Prize Day, when Rollinson's father told 
the story of his own great mistake. There 
is nothing for it, at schcol or afterwards, but. 
this—that the wrong thing is always а great 
mistake, whatever the circumstances may be. 

Rollinson has now taken in earnest to 
the pencil and the drawing-paper, and 
folks who know something about it say 
that he is bound to ge: on; but perhaps it 
will be long before any cartoon of his. will 
make such a mark as the one he did not 
draw. We are still chums, and I don't 
think that our friendship is any the weaker 
for the memory of that term of blunder 
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In а way this must always stand between us, 
just as our “ Mr. Panama" cannot look at 
his wife without thinking of the long years 
during which she lived and worked without 
him; but I don’t think that in either case 
the present affection is any the less for 
the shadow which stands behind it. On the 
contrary, it always reminds me that there 
must be no obligation between friends, no 
counting up of benefits and advantages. 
Otherwise the friendship is а faulty thing. 
It algo teminds me that friendship must be 
active and not passive—the thing that will 
do, and not simply expect to be done by. 
It was just there that the blunders began 
between us, when I was waiting for Rollinson 
to speak while he was patiently waiting for 
me. 
Another time we will both do better. 
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SOLILOQUY DURING PREP. 


By Tuomas HAY, М.А. 


T you want to know my feeling when I'm bottled 

up in prep., 

When I cannot move a muscle and I dare not stir a 
gtep,— 

If you want to know how awful such a situation is, 

Just picture a volcano when it's just about to fizz. 


Imagine how it's boiling and fermenting down below, 

With the lava all in torrents and the cinders in а 
glow; 

Then think of all the pressure and the hubbub and 
the squeeze 

If the outlet isn’t working and gets stoppered by 
degrees. 


Now if that isn’t vivid and you cannot picture quite 

The sort of silent tronble that I suffer every night, 

Why, here's another metaphor that ought to make 
it plain 

To the very meanest intellect from Tokio to Spain. 


A soda-water bottle, if the liquid ian't flat, 

Is as lively as the offspring of the customary cat. 

Jf you give it balf an opening not a garment will 
be dry: 

It will send the cork a-whizzing and hit baby in the 
eye. 


But if beside the fire you should chance to let it stand, 

Where the heat can play upon it and the gases 
must expand, | 

It's more than twice as lively, and there's woe instead 
of fun, 

Unless the silly scientist was wise enough to run. 


Now just before the crisis of these culminating 
scenes, 

When the glass is simply shattered into smallest 
smitbercens, 

There's a brooding sense of pressure and a great 
internal strain, 

Which is just my sort of feeliug when it’s time for 
prep. ngain. 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN EAGLE: 
A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. Tybee. 


CHAPTER XIX.—PHILANTHROPY OF THE PARLOUR BOARDER. 


F Anstruther, as he had said, ‘ hated 
fuss,” it is certain that he now got 
enough to disgust him thoroughly. Geoghe- 
gan, on his arrival, having inspected the 
wounded arm, looked serious and prophesied 
a week's imprisonment at least. Anstruther 
defiantly asserted that he would be all right 
in twenty-four hours. 

" We'll see about that! said Geoghegan. 

And, as the event proved, it was not until 
ten days after his accident that Anstruther 
for the first time left the precincts of the 
infirmary. During that interval the un- 
lucky Mrs. Mole acquired a worried expres- 
sion and several fresh grey hairs. One of 
the maids engaged in waiting on the patient 
gave formal warning. and informed her fellow- 
servants that she would rather attend to “ а 
raging lying.” Puffy Adams was in our 
sanatorium when Austin first entered, suffer- 
ing from one of his regular mid-term *' head- 
aches.” A few days later that inveterate 
malingerer returned, of his own motion, to 
the cold outer world of discipline and boiled 
beef. Anstruther had made the sick-room 
too hot to hold him. 

Geoghegan said there would have been no 
fever at all to speak of if Anstruther had 
practised a little patience. But perhaps he 
might have put the thing conversely, with 
equal justice. Anyhow, I know that we 
members of the gang loyally took turns to 
visit our disabled brother and sit with `’ 
him. It was worth money—pounds of 
money. 

My turn had come round for the third 
time, one Saturday afternoon, and I was on 
my way to do my duty, though I knew it 
would be no picnic. The infirmary is a 
field’s length beyond the chapel. You see 
nothing of the school from the windows, nor 
anything else disturbing. Nothing but the 
green slopes leading down into the deep 
water-meadows, full of easy-going cows, and 
across the river, over the massed tops of the 
young oaks, the heathery hills. 

Half-way across I came up with little 
Reynolds. He was making great play with 
very short legs. As he was pretty con- 
stantly an inmate of the infirmary, and was 
evidently steering for the place at that 
moment, I asked him whether he felt his 
quinsy coming on again. 

" Don't stop me, please, Mordaunt,” he 
said, panting. “I’m in a hurry, and it is 
exceedingly important." He had a habit of 
using long words, much above the weight of 
a youngster like him, and always brought 
them out very deliberately and as if they 
began with capital letters. 

I am going to see Anstruther," he went 
on, still breathless. ** Dr. Hardress says I 
may, and read to him for a while, but not be 
troublesome ; and I have got some positively 
enchanting books here." 

He was bending under a whole pile of 
thick volumes, which he handed to me while 
he stood to recover his wind. I looked them 
over. They were rather a scratch lot. One 
ought to be pretty strong to stand Mayne 
Reid's “ Scalp Hunters" and the Swisa 
Family Robinson " both in one afternoon ; 
and if you are weak and ill enough to sit still 
under “ Harry and Lucy" T should hardly 
think tales of the genii was the best thing 
to flavour your gruel. Then there was a 
big old-fashioned natural history, profusely 
illustrated. 


—— 
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„That's for him to colour the pictures ; 
and I've got my best paint-box in one of my 
pockets," said the Tadpole, balancing him- 
self upon one leg. Тһе doctor said 
Anstruther must have recreation.“ 

I couldn't help being amused at the kid. 
“ Look here, my son! I said; if you take 
my advice you will just trot back to the 
school. Do you think Anstruther wants to 
spend the afternoon with an infant like you? 
Why, he barely tolerates me, who am double 
your age. You would be but a mouthful 
for him in his present nervous state." 

Reynolds, still on one leg, coiled the other 
round it, and looked obstinate. 

* Ме and Anstruther are great friends,” 
he declared impressively. I'm not going 
to desert him now he is on a bed of sick- 
ness," I suppose he got that out of one of 
his books. Of course he can't stand 
beasts like Elizabeth Ann. Mrs. Mole says 
she was like an elephant in a sick-room." 

Come along, then,” I Said. We'll both 
go and see him, and he can take his choice. 
I'm sure I shall be pleased enough if he can 
do without me. I want to go fishing." 

I must say I was a little surprised at the 
way Anstruther received us. How do, 
Mordaunt ? Any news? was all he found 
to say to me; while, as soon as he saw that 
queer little beggar Reynolds, his face lighted 
up in the most marvellous way. 

Come along, Bobby!” he said; I've been 
wanting to see you this long time. I hope 
you can stay the afternoon, and we'll have 
tea together." 

I confess I didn't quite like it, and I sup- 
pose I spoke rather coldly and stiffly. "I 
suppose you won't want me, then. I did 
think of going up the Ripple with Fan 
shawe." 

“ Well, if vou must go,” was all the oppo 
sition he made. But give us a call on 
your way back, and show us all tbe big 
fellows you have caught. Bobby and I wil! 
try to keep jolly—wou't we, Bobby? 

So I went off. It was pretty frosty of 
Anstruther, I think, after the way I had 
ministered to him the last time, and let him 
call me a fool, and all that. I should not 
have taken the trouble to come if I had 
known he wanted to play with the baby. 

However, as things turned out, it was 2 
very good fishing afternoon, and we had à 
capital time up the Ripple. It was just the 
close, cloudy sort of day the little beggar 
like, and we were pulling out all the time 
almost as fast as we put in. Fanshawe, 
who is never quite happy unless he is at the 
fool-end of a rod, is as dumb as any old carp. 
so I had plenty of time for thinking about 
Anstruther, and wondering how he wa 
getting on with the parlour boarder. 3 
little before four o'clock а nice soaking driz:le 
came down, and we were glad to get iuto 
our mackintoshes ; but the fish still rose like 
fat in a frying-pan, so we went on giving 
them a free Junch and a home. e 

“I say, I vote we cut tea and prep., said 
Fanshawe at last, breaking silence for the 
first time in three hours. 

“Too much row," I objected despond- 
ently. à 

“Not a bit of it," said Fanshawe, with 
unusnalenergy. “ Nobody but M'Closky 5 
on duty, and he'll be all right if I show him 
our baskets. Bless you, he's been out with 
me scores of times. He's as keen as mu 
tard. There's & twenty-pdund pike in i 
rooma, in a glass case. He caught it him- 
self. Anyhow, he says 80)” 
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Well, we settled to stay and chance it. 
The sport we had was fit for the Pope. I 
hate to hear fellows exaggerate, so I will 
only say that the creatures came round us 
in crowds. It was a mass meeting. The 
wetter we grew the jollier we felt, for the 
fish had apparently settled that our baskets 
were the only safe place to get out of the 
rain. Fanshawe was wearing a new black 
bowler, which he said was the proper 
fashionable hat for an angler. Presently the 
thing began to dissolve, and thin streams of 
black ink, or something, went meandering 
down his face. and spoilt his collar. As for 
me, who had stuck to comfort and a cap. 
there seemed to be a slow but steady water- 
snake writhing his chilly coils along tbe 
whole length of my spine, and my boots gave 
curious gasping sucks whenever I moved. 

“ Seems to me we had better be trotting,” 
I said at last, getting up and stretching my 
cramped limbs. 

Fanshawe only grunted in reply, sittin 
bunched up on a willow-stump that 1 
over the river. grim and quiet as the Red 
Fisherman in the m. His cheeks were 
streaked with the thawings of his hat, and 
his clammy fingers could hardly hold the 
rod ; but he still watched his bobbing float 


- with absorbed devotion, and every now and 


then, with a quick turn of the wrist, sent а 
streak of silver into the air, to shimmer and 
dance for a moment in the waning light, till 
the straightening of the rod bronght the fizh 
within reach of his ready left hand. 

It was necessary to rouse him from his 
trance, however, for the evening was already 
well advanced "and the dark would soon be 
upon us. So, without wasting more words, 
I quietly seized the bait-tin and removed it 
from his side. Presently he mechanically 
stretched out his hand to rebait, missed the 
m and, waking up, began to reel in his 

ne. 

. We made the journey back to the school 
in record time, as much for the sake of 
restoring our circulation as to give ourselves 
every chance with M'Closky. The fields 
squirted a little stream at us wherever we 
Put our feet down as we ran ; and when we 
got into the road the sand and gravel were 
being washed away, leaving great ruts and 
hollows evervwhere. In half an hour we 
had seen frogs enough for a pie; all of 
them, like ourselves, in a violent hurry. 
The worst of it was that our half-hundred- 
weight of fish spoilt the pace, and several 
times I proposed abandoning our catch to 
воте hole in the hedge and marking the 
place where we left it. But Fanshawe would 
not hear of such a thing. 
, I'd rather leave the school and make a 
living on the river," he declared desperately. 
we stuck to our haskets, and put on 
the best speed we could ; and it was fairly 
early, considering, when we spun in at the 
great gates of Crosscombe and started up 
the avenue at a gallop. 

But at that moment Fanshawe suddenly 
gripped my arm and pointed to the house. 

We're done!" he said, panting; and 
Stopped short. And, indeed. it seemed so. 
ome one was just coming out at the door— 
Some one who had seen us, too, for he 
beckoned to us as he unfurled his umbrella. 
It must be а master, and not the sympathetic 
num for Ае must be superintending 

„We shall be simply slain,“ I said. 

owever, it was of no use backing out 
now. so we put the best face we could on the 
matter and crawled slowly up to mes t our 
fate, who, on his part, advanced towards 
us in the same leisurely fashion. 

Bon jour, mes enfanta! Quelle pluie!” 
said a well-known and most comfortable 
voice. It was Froggy! We were saved ! 
Monsieur had been making a special visit to 
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the school in connection with the arrange- 
ments for some coming examination, had 
been entertained by the good old doctor, and 
was now starting for home in the best of 
humours and his rough-weather goloshes. 

He examined our creels with interest, even 
going зо far as to poke one or two of the fish 
in the gills with a fat forefinger to make sure 
that they had been properly killed on being 
captured. They received his attentions so 
languidly that he became more gracious than 
ever, and said we were brave people. 

" Oh, if you please, sir," I petitioned, 
* may we say that you met us and kept us? 
We are rather late, and perhaps there will be 
a row." 

But Monsieur, who was the soul of honour, 
would not hear of it, and said it would be 
mendacity. However, he told us that we 
might inform M‘Closky that he had met us 
in the avenue, and that he “ begged "— 
repeating the word in his grandest manner— 
with his compliments, that we might not be 
punished for our late arrival. 

And then he put up the old green umbrella, 
buttoned his great-coat acrcss his chest, 
chirped out a command to us to change our 
clothes without delay, and started down the 
drive. 

Then he stopped suddenly, wheeled round, 
and called to us : 

“TI forgot one thing," he said. “ Satur- 
day next I go to give a—what you call it 
‘peekneek on the downs. You will give 
me ze pleasure of seeing you, is it not so? 
Bon! Briant is going. You will receive 
to-morrow invitations from Madame, my 
sister." 

* What an old knight of a chap it is," I 
could not help saying as the muffled-up 
figure disappeared in the gathering shadows. 

Fanshawe made no answer at first. As 
the event proved, he was busily revolving а 
joke. Now, those who knew him best would 
as soon have expected to hear Fanshawe 
make a joke as to see the gilt weathercock 
оп Crosscombe Church lay an egg. Out it 
came, however, presently. 

„Look here, Mordaunt! It was jolly 
lucky for us there were so many frogs 
hopping about the road to-day, wasn't it ? ” 

So. after I had nipped him, as our custom 
i3 in such cases, in the fleshy part of the arm, 
and laughed a little to oblige him, we 
scuttled in to give our fish to Mrs. Mole and 
change our dripping garments. Then we 
put on black jackets and our solemnest faces, 
and crept in to preparation, giving M'Closky 
a delightful surprise. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE ENCHANTED ВАШ. 


ET me tell you a tale of a marvellous ball, 
Which was famous when I was а boy ; 
Sometimes light, sometimes heavy ; now large and now 


small— 
Our unfailing amusement and joy. 


The last day of the term, in a deluge of rain, 
Down the bill, to play * footer," we dropped. 

(In those days not a soul ever shirked, under pain 
Of his being unmercif'lly ~ whopped.") 


There were “forwards " and “ backs” and "three- 
quarters " and * halves " ; 
Coats and "fezzes" of gnudiest hue ; 
Broad stoulders, deep chests, and voluminous calves, 
And scarred shins shot with yellow and blue. 


` Two goals all! How we panted and strove with that 


ball! 
And in five minutes more would be “time” ! 
The excitement e'en now, as Brown's "try" I 


recall 
You must really not press for a rhyme. 
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“Dusky” Jones was to kick: breathless all of us 
there 
Watched the ball, hope and fear in our eye. 
Anl then, oh what a cheer, as it rose in the air, 
"Tween the posts, strong and straight as а die! 


Off it flew from bis foot, and more marvellous feat 
On a footer“ field never was seen! 
The brave blow of that boot nothing mortal could 


beat, 
And a record till now it has been. 


For it rose and it rose, and it rose till it flew 
Past belief and, “ mirabile dictu," 

Went right clean ou* of sight, and not one of us knew 
Where on earth the old ball bad been kicked to. 


“Well kicked! " we exclaimed, as we strained ear 
and eye; 
And just then a loud whirring we heard, 
And the ball with a thud dropped straight dowa 


from the sky, 
But, alack ! what а change had occurred ! 


It was small and quite round and as hard as a 
nail, 
With no air in its leather inside. 
So we put it to bed, and next term without fail 
All its virtues and faults shoul! be tried. 


Well, it bounced and it hopped and it broke and i$ 
shot, 
On a pitch with three stumps at each end, 
And, selecting at times a particular spot, 
Made the wickets quite hard to defend. 


For “passes” we'd “byes.” “cuts” for „hacks,“ 
* drives " for “ kicks,” 
And the boot was replaced by the bat ; 
While for *scrums" we'd the bowler's devices and 
tricka, 
Best of which was the trick of the “hat.” 


Then October returned, and that ball again grew, 
Air-distended as tight as a drum ; 
And once more ‘tween the goal-posts mud-coated it 
flew 
Or else wallowed and dived in the “ scrum.” 


And since then every year, as the seasons come 
round, 
Alternating in shape and ín name, 
The old “leather” comes on with a leap and a 
bound, 


Life and soul of each national game. 
C. DU PONTET. 
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YAMOUS SCHOOLMASTERS IN CARICATURE. 


By GEORGE A. WADE, B.A. 


(The Illustrations are from “ Vanity Fuir by Special Permission.) 


1 SUPPOSE that schoolmasters have figured 
in caricature ever since boys first went 
-to school and were able to draw on a slate 
or piece of paper. Certainly more than one 
of the classical poets and writers have 
allusions which prove to us that in their days 
the average Greek and Roman youth was 
not above attempting to portray his master 
in а more or less caricatured form, to the 
huge delight of the other Greek or Roman 
boys who saw the performance. 

n old English times we know from our 
own literature that such artistic minds 
existed in British schools, and were the 
terror and bugbears of the irascible masters 
of their days. And, coming along to our 
own generation, shall we ever forget the 
laughter, and the delight which beamed on a 
dozen faces at our school, when Ticehurst or 
Seymour, our R.A.’s in embryo, showed 
pictures of Joey falling asleep on a sum- 
mer aíternoon, whilst the boys were all 
struggling, or supposed to be, with private 
study; or of " mixing water and 
silver nitrate together, in his absent-minded- 
ness, in order to show us how to obtain H,O ? 
How we shrieked as we looked at these crude 
attempts! 

For myself, I never got further in carica- 
ture oí this kind than the average schoolboy, 
who draws a round ball, puts two dots in it, 
makes a triangle depending from it, apex 
upwards, and then drops a trident (prongs 
downwards), from each lower angle of the 
triangle, риїз a sort of fork ол each side, and 
galls the whole the Doctor 

But since about 1898 there have been 


2 ae Harrow.” 
several first-class caricatures—or rather 
cartoons, of celebrated schoolmasters, pub- 
lished in such a way as to have attracted 
much attention. ‘ Vanity Fair," the well. 
known weekly periodical, which has for 
many years caricatured in a harmless and 


often pleasant manner some of our chief men 
in the kingdom, at last took the public- 
school masters in hand, and the result has 
not been without deep interest. 

We said since 1898. for at that time there 
were already published cartoons of Dr. 


“The Flea.” 


Welldon, who will be long remembered as the 
headmaster of Harrow, and of such men as 
Dr. Farrar and Archbishops Benson and 
Temple. But these caricatures can hardly 
be called those of schoolmasters, for they 
did not appear until the subjects of them had 
been raised to higher dignity. 

It would, perhaps. correct to say 
that the first real cartoon of a public-school 
master, as such, was when the Rev. Joseph 
Wood was appointed to succeed Dr. Welldon 
at Harrow, in 1898. Then the paper that 
had been for so many years caricaturing all 
sorts of famous folk in the United Kingdom 
(and sometimes those out of it!) discovered 
that aschoolmaster might be a subject likely 
to interest general readers So there 
appeared the splendid cartoon of the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, in “ Vanity Fair," which car- 
toon was merely labelled '* Harrow,” but con- 
veyed its own meaning to everybody. 

This cartoon was not by the celebrated 
Spy. Mr. Leslie Ward, but by C. A. B." 
It showed Dr. Wood in his scarlet gown, 
and the suggestion of the birch resting on 
the wall was not without а certain humour. 
The Rev. Joseph Wood brought a great 
reputation with him from Tonbridge School ; 
he needed it to follow such a man as Welldon 
had been at Harrow. How well he has 
succeeded we now all recognise. His figure 
is tall and spare, his face more like that of 
a monk than perhaps any other Englisb 
master's at a large public achool. 

If Harrow thus led the van of such carica- 
tures, Eton can claim to have had its share 
later. Ita reign in caricature of this kind 
commenced їл 1901, when the lower master, 


Mr. Austen Leigh, was caricatured in “Vanity 
Fair" by Spy. 

The picture attracted much attention, and 
nowhere more so than at Eton itself. Every- 
body round about the Windsor district. 
knows Mr. Austen Leigh, for he is a kind of 
institution there, зэ many years has he 
been a master at Eton. But to the boys 
themselves he is known more particularly 
and affectionately by the name of The 
Flea." You may see him any day that 
school is on, his full form and ruddy face 
coming into view, with his gown flying 
behind him, ever а book under his arm, and 
often the door key in his hand! * Spy” 
has hit him ofi to a nicety in the caricature. 
Eton boys bought it eagerly, and sent it 
home аз a curiosity, or hung.it in their 
rooms. [ts price rose in consequence, во 
that, whilst most of the caricatures of school- 
masters in this series can be bought for six- 
pence, Mr.. Austen Leigh's is priced at. a 
shilling. 

Many Eton masters since that time have 
figured in the caricatures published each 
week by Vanity Fair.” These include the 
cartoons of Dr. Warre, Dr. Hornby, the Vice- 
Provost, Мг. R. A. H. Mitchell, Rev. J. L. 
Joynes, Mr. A. С. Ainger. Mr..Walter Durn- 
ford, Rev. C. O. Goodford, Rev. Edward 
Hale, and Mr. R. S. De Haviland. No 


school has had its mastere nearly so much 
caricatured as has Eton. How much some 
of these pictures are prized, and how rare 
gethered from 


they have become, may be 
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„ Wellington College." 


the fact that the cartoon of the Rer. C. 0- 
Goodford cannot be bought to-day for less 
than a guinea, whilst those of Dr. Werte 
and the Rev. Edward Hale easily fetch five 
shillings each! 

The head of Wellington College has ako 


been immortalised in the series of Vanity 


Fair" cartoons The Rev. Bertram Pollock . 


was drawn by Spy devoid of the usual 
own, and merely in his clerical attire. His 
avourite attitude of walking with his hands 
clasped behind him has been well caught, 
* whilst his double watch-chain stands promi- 
nently out. He is perhaps the youngest 
a of the headmasters at our great public 
* gchools, and the cartoon well portrays his 
4 youthfulness. He is yet on the right side 
af forty, and nevertheless has ruled Weling- 
ton for ten years! Mr. Pollock is fond of 
~ sports and is a noted walker. He won his 
"i * blue at Cambridge as a quarter-miler.. 
a One of the most striking caricatures is that 
- of the High Master of St. Paul's School. 
1 Hammersmith now knows Mr. F. W. Walker 
v nearly as well as the City used to know him 
1. in former days and as Manchester knew him 
» far back in the seventies. Mr. Walker is a 
х barrister, whieh few schoolmasters are 
`: that may be taken as certain.. Whilst one 
: irreverent youth at Wellington christened the 
„Rev. B. Pollock as length without breadth,” 
alluding to his height, so another at St. 
i Paul's School has likened the High Master 
ıı to а circle! Mr., Walker knows boys about 
as well as any master in England; he has 
had so much experience of them.  Forty- 
four years headmaster of some of the chief 
4 public schools, there is little knowledge 
< about the genus schoolboy ” that you will 
„find Mr. Walker wanting in. He has all boys 
thoroughly “ weighed up." His favourite 
,j posture is a sitting one, and when he gets his 
z cigar lighted he looks the personification of 
и dignified ease. His cartoon gives an ex. 
« ccllent portrayal of him in that guise. 
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Always in a hurry and busy, yet never 
to be tripped.” Such was the summing-up 
„Hf a Haileybury youth respecting the cha- 
‘acter of his loved master, the Rev. Canon 
uyttelton. There is no mistaking any of 
he Lyttelton family. There is a special 
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suggestion of “ meaning business" about 
them that at once convinces you they. intend: 
to be amongst the first in whatever they 
undertake. 

Hence it is not astonishing that the Rev. 
Edward Lyttelton has brought Haileybury 


^' Haileybury." 


inte the very front rank of our chief schools, 
and that he who, to the average boy, repre- 
sents the highest of both scholarship and sport 
should be so well liked and loved by all who 
come into contact with him. His spare 


form, his short coat, his gown always wide 


open, his small gold cross—these strike the 
new boy at once, and the picture remains 
with him ail through his life. 

Mr. Lyttelton has extraordinary influence 
over his hoys. He is a master whose per- 
sonality counts for much with them, some- 
thing after the stamp of an Arnold. a Thring, 
or а Farrar. There are great masters to-day 
who lack just that one thing needful” to 
complete their characters. But with the 
Rev. Edward Lyttelton there is no escaping 
it. It pervades Haileybury from top to 
bottom. 

The Rev. Dr. Bell, whom “ Spy ” carica- 
ted in 7902, whilst he was still Master of 
Marlborough College, has had a notable 
career. He ruled Marlborough for no less 
than twenty-six years—a feat in itself. He 
had a great time at Oxford, winning success 
all along the line, and ending by scoring a 
“ Double First." He followed Dr. Farrar 
at Marlborough, and had thus no light task, 
but he has shown his fitness for it in no un- 
certain manner. 

Dr. Bell was possibly as great a favourite 
with schoolboys ав any living master in 
England. Have you ever heard Marl- 
burian; speak of him? They will recount 
to you his achievements galore, apart from 
scholarship. They will tell you that he is 
"ALT" at singing а song, and a crack hand 
at a story Such as boys love. He is very 
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witty, and often gave flashes of humour 
when in school; qualities that the averace 
boy dearly likes in his master. When you 
have seen Dr. Bell before a class, and then 
observed the caricature of him іп “ Spy's " 
series, you'll say, It's Bell to the life! 
One or two other headmaaters have figured 
in this famous list of cartoons, though they 
have now retired, having recently given up 
the hard work of school for the dignified 
leisure which they have well earned after 
years of work. There was Dr. Rutherford, 
who so long guided the destinies of West- 
minster; and Dr. Baker, whose ghost still 
seems to haunt the precincts of Merchant 
Taylors’ School, that he ruled so ‘long and so 
well But their work in school is now done. 
Many hundreds of boys will long remember 


. their faces, their words, their attitudes, 


their characteristics. The caricatures of 
these men, touched by a kindly hand, will 
not lessen the pleasure old Westminsterians 
or Tavlorians feel in recollecting Dr. Ruther- 
ford апа Dr. Baker respectively. 

Caricature, to be effective and well done, 
is an Art. It must portray the: striking 
characteristics of face, figure, or attitude 
of the sutje-t it suggests, without being in 
any way cffensive or rude. This is just why 
the cartoons we have dealt with have been 
so much appreciated. They are the work 
of master-hands, of men who have thoroughly 
studied both the subject of drawing and those 
they have portrayed. 

„Punch,“ through all its long life, has never 
caricatured a schoolmaster of one of our 
public schools in its pages. Nor has any 
other comic journal of high class. Vanity 


** Mar:borough College.“ 


Fair” alone has done this, and Маз done it in 
a way worthy of all praise. It has shown 
that a cartoon can be very strong; very 
effective, very interesting, without being: at 
all likely to annoy or offend. “ For which 
much thanks! 
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UB crew were a mixed lot; and certainly 
they were no advertisement for some- 
body's biscuits—they were not “ best mixed.” 
We had, however. & fair representation of 
Europe—a Danish captain, the Old Man," 
as he is usually called by the crew; two Ger- 
man mates, three or four German hands, 
hailing from various parts of the '' Father- 
land," each speaking his own dialect; a 
Swede, a Swiss cook, a Dutch boy, а French 
boy, ап Englishman, an Australian, and one 


or two who were uncertain as to which part ' 


of Europe might claim the honour of their 
birthplace. 

The “ Old Man ” is autocratic on his ship ; 
he comes first. He won’t here. I looked 
at things from a perfectly unbiassed point of 
view, and to my mind the most prominent 
character on board was the man who really 
ruled us—our tempers, our sleep, our appe- 
tites, and our stomachs—the cook. 
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Не was, as Ї mentioned before, а Swiss. 
He spoke English, French, and German 
fluently, and a few other lesser known lan- 
guages that run east of Suez. 

He was good to me for some unaccount- 
able reason, and lent me carpet slippers, that 
[ am afraid I enlarged, and also offered me 
& blanket; but as I had my old army 
mattress and a horse-rug, I did not need 
it. 

He said he liked & man that did not 
yrumble at his victuals, as he found that 
those who grumbled most generally did not 
know what a decently served mea! was. 

I did not grumble, but, all the same, I 
could not bring myself to eat the meat he 
sent us in, hungry as I often was. I drew 
the line there, ship’s biscuits, however hard, 
being preferable to meat that stank, to put it 
mildly. 

The cook now and then reservod me tit- 


The Swede 


Some Members of the Crew. 
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EXPERIENCES BEFORE THE MAST. 


By Eric JEFFREY. 
(With Pen-and-ink Sketches by the WRITER.) 


PART II. 


bita returned from the cabin, crumbs that 
fell from the rich man's table. He would 
beckon me into his galley during the dog 
watch," put me in а dark corner, and push 
a plate of something good in front of me—a 
succulent pancake, savoury potatoes, toasted 
currant bread ; and sometimes on cold morn- 
ings he would, if I was filling his water-tank, 
brew me a hot cup of cocoa. 

I never realised the value of these edibles 
till this voyage. On shore I took them or 
left them as fancy dictated ; at sea before 
the mast I was no chooser. 

He, the cook, looked like a brown China- 
тап; his face was also seamed with lines 
that made it resemble Clapham Junction on 
а wet day. 

Then there was the boy, the ship's boy. 
There always ie. This one had a distinct 
touch of one of W. W. Jacob's boys about 
him, He had а ready tongue, a perpetual 


THe o Man ` 
in his favourite Val 


smile, and a cheerful disposition, not to 
mention a brazen cheek: 

He was a Dutch boy with a Greuze face, 
round and saint-like. He patronised me, 
but washed my clothes, did as little work as 
possible, slept any time and in any position, 
but actually knew morc about the ropes and 
work on board than any other six, barring 
the A.B.'s. 

One boy was French. What he did, how 
he did it, and where, I never found out. He 
used to appear suddenly when we were 
hauling on a rope or scrubbing the deck, but 
why he was on board, or in what capacity, 
I never discovered. 

He slept aft, too, I believe, and alwavs 
seemed to be in the mate's road. His life 
was not a sweet one by any means. 

He came up to me one morning as I was 
watching the “ Cherub "—as I christened 
the ship's boy—doing laundry work for me, 


and ejaculated “ Lon-don ! " Не had heard 
I was English. This was his one English 
word, and he treated me to it whenever we 
met, accompanying it with а bow that would 
not have disgraced him in the Bois, till I 
addressed him in his own tongue. He would 
have fallen on my neck and kissed me on 
both cheeks, but I restrained him. 

One of the most extraordinary personali- 
ties on board was the mate. Не was а 
German, but with the excitable nature of 
a Frenchman. 1 have seen him stand and 
stamp his feet with rage on the deck, gesti- 
culating wildly at the same time and foaming 
at the mouth. if an order was not carried 
out to his liking. 

He had one weakness, that I soon found 
out —he must have hia own way in every- 
thing; so that if I did not want to do a 
particular job, I promptly started on it, when 
he would come up and tell me to do some 
thing else. 

His chief mode of amusing himself was by 
bullying the apprentices on board, banging 
their heads on the nearest skylight, bashin 
them with ropes, twisting their ears, an 
other little pleasantries, knowing they could 
not retaliate. 

Though I was in his watch T had little to 
do with him. I think he rather fought shy 
of me, and I certainly didn't trouble much 
about him ; also, I was an Englishman, and 
we were bound to an English port. 

The fear of England's might stretches far, 
and the farther one wanders about this old 
earth of ours the farther one finds the might 
of England stretching. 

I can't leave these few pen-sketches of the 
crew without a word about one man, а 
Swede. Without exception, he was, I think, 
the nearest thing to а beast in human form 
I have ever seen. Shakespeare's words, 
" God made him, therefore let us call him а 
man," is the best that can be said for him. 

Washing was a luxury and a waste of time 
he did not indulge in. His fork at meal. 
times he used alternately for fishing bits of 
meat out of the common dish, scratching his 
head with, or picking his teeth; the knife 
he used for conveying food to his mouth 
with—and from the length he put it in I 
often wondered he did not get it entangled 
with his tonsils; his clothes were filthy аз 
himself, and never changed day or night, 
being held together by a delt, a Bort of soul - 
and - body lashing. 

I was thankful I was not in the same 
watch with him; therefore I did not, except on 
Sundays, have the doubtful pleasure of eating 
in his company. He carried ал apralling 
knuckle-duster, hut I never saw him use it. 

A carpenter that we shipped at Durkan, 
to work his passage, was another odd crea- 
ture He was never happy unless he was 
grumbling or sleeping. Nothing suited his 
palate in the food line; yet he had been 
accustomed to frequent an eating-house In 
Natal I should not care to be seen in. He 
could not understand the difference between 
gorging a square meal and dining. I tr! 
to explain the difference, but it was hopeless. 
For a grown man he was the veriest apd 
He never found his sea-legs, didn't know t! : 
name of a sail or a rope, did no work, уе, 
invariably boasted that be was an observan’, 
man. He observed the shag ag and re c 
hours—that was all, as far as I know. ld 
did less work in more time than one con 
think possible, though he was always DOM E 
of what a busy man he was—on shore ; 
then, none of us had ever seen him on shore. 
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Take the crew all round, they were a 
genial set of bovs, and | enjoyed myself 
amongst them. Their manners may not 
have been those of the upper ten; they 
accompanied the process of transferring food 
and liquid to their interiors with sounds as 
of many suction dredgers at work; their 
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faces and hands might have been more often 
connected with soap and water, their lan- 

заре modified considerably without losing 
its forcibleness, their manners generally toned 
down a bit withcut injury to themselves; but, 
against these little drawbacks, I can say 
that they were open-handed, and lent clothes, 
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tobacco, mugs, and sea-boots with а generous 
hand, asking nothing in return. 

They took a vivid interest in my sketching, 
and by their shy criticism helped me in 
technicalities immensely. May they all 
some day hold “ master's certificates 

To be continued.) 
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ч ()* look, what а funny bike!" These are 
: the words that are continually reach- 
ing my ears as I travel about upon a machine 


that I well believe may ere long аз completely 
oust the diamond-frame as this in turn has 
superseded the old ** ordinary." 


There have been few things more remark- 


able than the developments that have taken 
place in the make and speed of the now 
ubiquitous bicycle. 

When the bone-shaker of the sixties - 


(how well I remember the old thing, and my 
boyish delight in the iron steed !) succeeded 
to the “ dandy-horse," and this in turn gave 
place to the elegant “ordinary” with its 
Spider wheels, there were those who thought 
that now there was nothing further to be 
wished for in the way of cycle improvement. 
One day, however, the rear-driven “ safety "' 
appeared on the scene, and gradually the 


igh machine was ousted, until the name 


i o | 

ordinary " became a mis- 
nomer, as almost everyone 
Who rode at all was to be 


ound upon the low machine. 
Then it seems only tho 
day that the first 
appeared 


The cart-wheels, 
simply walked 
Away from the solid-tyred 
machines, and in a moment 
fickle public opinion veered 
round, with the result that 
Hed TE was speedily 
the „ improved off the face of 


Hence, when I hear the exclamation of 
astonishment at the appearance of my 
strange“ cycle, I smile, for I know that 


the novelty of to-day may be the common- · 


E Article of the morrow ; and if there be 
а. eeling of satisfaction at my being one of 
f AE to have got hold of a good thing, I 
‚бе confident that my position of “ splendid 

tion" will soon be a thing of the past, 


A NOVEL MACHINE. 


By THE Rev. J. Joun НСОхт, 
Author of © Cycle Accidents, and How to Avoid Then.” 


and that in a little while I and my machine 
will be insignificant units among the common 
herd. 

* Well, but what is this machine about 
which you are speaking? You are quite 
right in asking the question, and it is because 
I want readers of the B.O.P.” to be up to 
date in all things that belong to the noble 
art of cycling that I pen this article. 

You must not, however, think that the 
machine of which I write (commonly known 
as the “ cantilever " or Durs- 
ley-Pedersen) is altogether 
unknown. It is true that in 
the streets of Birmingham or 
Coventry, the great centres 
for the manufacture of the 
diamond-framed machines, it 
may be little seen as yet; 
but were you to take a quiet 
spin along the leafy roads and 
lanes of beautiful Gloucester- 
shire you would continually 
be coming across the dainty 
article; for this is its home, 
the place of its birth, and in 
the little old-world town of 
Dursley, nestling among the 
Cotswold Hills, as they open 
out upon the Severn Valley, 
the manufacture of the 
machine is carried on with an ever-increasing 
yearly output —last year, indeed, the numbers 
turned out were half as many again as they 
were the year before. 

It is at Dursley that the inventor, Mr. 
Pedersen, lives—a farmer by bringing up, 
but а true mechanical genius by the bent of 
his nature. 

Some time back I made his acquaintance, 
and found him а most interesting person- 
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ality, who charmed me with his intelligent 
and courteous hospitality and the story of 
his machine. Like all those who at any 
time have examined the Dursley-Pedersen 
machine, I had been intensely. struck with 
two things—the rigidity combined with 
extreme .ightness of the frame, and the 
exceeding comfort of the hammock-saddle, 
composed as this is of silk cord, woven into 
а sort of open network, and stretching right 
across (with the aid of a leather strap at one 


endand spiral springs at the other) from front- 
fork to saddle-pillar. 

Now, the chief characteristic of the machine 
had always, to my mind, been the former of 
these two features—the necessary outcome 
of the adoption of the well-known cantilever 
principle, whereby, by the use of very small 
tubes scientifically arranged, an immense 
degree of strength with the minimum of 
weight is imparted to the frame. I sug- 
gested to my kind host the good fortune 
that was his in that the saddle he had to 
adopt to suit his make of machine was itself 
such а recommendation. 

Then it was that I found, to my surprise, 
that the cantilever principle was only an 
after-thought of the inventor. He, like so 
many of us, had felt the inconvenience of 
the ordinary stiff leather saddle, and, light- 
ing upon the idea of a slung hammock.' 
saddle, had to invent а frame to suit it. 
Accordingly he adopted the cantilever frame, 
and found to his delight that he had indeed 
happened upon а good thing; and it is 
this elegant yet strong and light frame 
which, combined with the exceedingly com- 
fortable saddle, is bringing the Pedersen 
cycle so rapidly to the front. I was intensely 
interested in the photograph of the wooden 
machine by means of which the inventor 
first put his theory to a practical test, and on 
which he himself rode some 5,000 miles. But 
for the fact that wood takes the place of steel, 
the photograph might have done duty in 
representing one of the same machines of 
to-day. 

Although Mr. Pedersen himself is a Dane, 
the name Dursley coupled with his own 
name reminds us of the fact that the 
machine is essentially of English make. 
There is nothing of the “ made in Germany " 


* 


—or, for the matter of that, in America — 
about it. It is a home - grown ” article 
"made on the premises.“ The tubes are 
best Birmingham manufacture (the home of 
the tube- trade); the fittings are the firm's 
own production. 

To illustrate for his own satisfaction what 
could be done in the way of building а true 
“ feather-weight'" machine regardless of 
cost, Mr. Pedersen once spent over 1001. on 
the experiment, making his machine of thé 


mf 
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best and lightest tubes that could.be obtained over the whole machine, which is a great The saddle, besides being perfectly hygienic limi 
for love or money. These tubes (made in advantage. , and presenting, a sure preventive against: төй 
Birmingham) ran no less than 20 ft. to the It is wonderful how this lightness affects soreness or injury from perineal pressure, is rien 
pound-weight, costing twice as much as one’s comfort and speed in riding. Onanordi- beautifully cool (the seat being a sort of net- кї 
though they were made of silver. A length пагу diamond-frame I reckon in a long ride work). The saddle-pillar is. adjustable. as belan 
of between 2 ft. and 3 ft. of this tubing was (using 8 in. cranks and with a gear of 80 in.) to height, and the saddle itself can : be. made phate 
placed in my hand by the inventor. My to go between 12 and 13 miles an hour. nearly as tight as а drum by taking up an. moid 
hand instinctively prepared to give under the Shortly after beginning to use the Pedersen, I extra hole or two in the saddle-strap. This zan 
weight. Instead, I opened my eyes with timed myself on a ten-miles bit of road, putting adjustment is a good thing to attend to in a Ты 
astonishment, for, for all the weight that forth about my usual effort; and found that hilly country. An advantage, too, arises out sul 
I felt, the piece of metal might as well have with a 7 in. crank and a proportionate gear of one's ability to get forward on to the fore- Ur. ( 
been a quill-pen. It need hardly be said that (1 to 10) I rode the distance in forty minutes, part of the saddle where it adjoins the strap, Wt 
a machine built of this substance is scarcely or a rate of fifteen miles an hour. in going up hill, and thus pulling oneself up кн 
(if for the cost alone) a commercial commo- The hammock’ system. of saddle, by its the ascent. ed 
dity. taking up the vibration, affords all the com- In concluding this descriptive article, I can tm | 
In appearance the Dursley-Pedersen ma- fort of a “ spring-frame," without the attend- wish our boys no better fortune in this par- christ 
chine is distinctly elegant. It is made for a ant weight. The consequence is that smaller ticular direction than a breezy (but not too vale) 
man's use as light as 15 lb The average wheels сап be used. I ride on my Pedersen much so) spin, with an agreeable companion ай 
weight for a rider of some 18 or 14 stone cycle 26 in. wheels only, although my height along the delightful roads of the Severn аў 
weight would be about 23 or 24 lb. А is 5 ft. 10 in., and find them just as comfort. Valley; above, bright blue sky; all around, ted 
boy's cycle would be proportionately lighter. able as the 30 in. wheels I rode not so long а smiling. verdant landscape; and under’: vit 
The principle of its construction allows the ago—the saving in weight of course being neath, a hammock-saddle attached to the: tsi 
weight of the rider to be distributed evenly very considerable. new cantilever frame. anly 
hag 
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SOME PRETTY MODELS MADE IN LEISURE HOURS. m 


Tu reader who is lacking in. patience 
should certainly not pass over this 
article lightly. Indeed, as a clergyman 
recently remarked to the writer, the wonder- 
ful models shown in the photographs would 
form a capital subject for a sermon on 
Patience. Every one of them is the work of 
years. 


By CHARLES HORNER. 


fortably carry a couple of persons on the 
level, or one up an incline of one in ninety. 
On one of its trials an individua! weighing 
eleven stone odd was carried round the 
garden at the rate of five and a-half miles an 
hour. Yet the engine and tender weigh less 
than a couple of hundredweight when in 
working order, while their extreme length is 


not an ascetic, is seen seated behind the loco- 


that this model hails from the United States 
prepares one for the statement that it was 
constructed for business, not pleasure, 


Wherever vou go in America you cannot 
escape the level crossing, and the annual 
death-ro!l at these crossings is painfully 
high. Hence the model was constructed to 
demonstrate. the application of a perfect 
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А COMPLETE MINIATURE RAILWAY worked by compressed air. : 

а ; . ; . p ^ d ^ 

; t of a rail- less than an average man’s height, being only block system for the working of signals an М 

It is pes hri ipd asa y Constan, a three inches over five feet. A gallon and gates at level crossings, "The signalman 18 : 
га dana fancied one, however, a half of water satisfies its Lilliputian boiler. dispensed with, for the train itself gE ^ е 
d di the unflinching determination ofa In thirty minutes this quantity of cold ally blocks the line and closes the acing " 
cam kis he set about constructing it. The water is raised to steam at forty pounds the town of Sherbourne in New Vork : x 
raa vip gi in the photograph, the clever pressure on the square inch, using wood buda: eri e in 5 e на Pur y | " 
ateur tanding by his handiwork. charcoal as fuel. , strikes the stranger as a tram ‘ 
The engine, n in nen hoto, js an An American gentleman, who is evidently mechanically raise a signal to Danger, jingle an 1 


Aus erful one for a model. 
I fs is, this locomotive will com- 


motive in another photograph. The fact 


electric bell in the street, and sh 
in his face. ( x«l 


t the gate 
A 
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The veriest Rip van Winkle can but blame 
himself for getting run over at one of these 
crossings, for the engine transmits a warning 
when a mile away from the gate. Then the 
bell tinkles merrily away for thirty seconds 
before the gate closes. The model in the 
photograph is driven by compressed air to 
avoid the waste of time in getting up 
steam. Yankee right through, vou see! 

The man who yearns to build a model 
usually selects а locomotive engine. But 
Mr. C. Palmer, of 274 State Street, Albany, 
New York, fancied a twin-screw protected 
eruiser, and after long and patient toil 
evolved the wonderful creation shown in the 
two photos kindly sent by him. She is 
christened The Tigress, and is built to a 
scale of one-sixth of an inch to a foot. She 
measures only 4 ft. 8 in. in length, and is 
constructed of aluminium. The T'igress is 
fitted with a real live condensing engine and 
water-tube boiler. The latter is worked to a 
pressure of 104 pounds per square inch— 
nearly the pressure of one hundredweight 
on a space little bigger than a postage-stamp! 
Naphtha is used to heat the water. 

Her trial trip was a great success, and we 
аге fortunate in being able to include a snap- 
shot of this little engine-of-war speeding 
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threugh the water. Note the huge bow wave 
Produced. The engines of T'he Tigress make 
1,000 revolutions: per minute, and her speed 
Whe, Portionato to that of a 23-knot: vessel. 
pom the great naval war between the 
Empires of lefuscu and Lilliput occurred, 
Ал related in “Gulliver's Travels, such a 
death dealing engine-of-war as Mr. Palmer's 
e weuld have been of great d 
‘seems very strange, on first thoughts 
$t least. to find that Ай oeerwhebnius per- 
centage of models are made, not by the 
авап, not by the man who is ever handli 
‘and materials. but by the professiona 
man апа the brain worker. Why 1з this ? 
en the artisan leaves the bench he wants 
% forget his work; when the professional 
Man leaves. his desk he seeks change in 
manual labour. .In fact, one of the most 
remarkable models ever constructed wa: 
made hy a medical man, Dr. Winter, of 
£hton. Thirteen years of patient and 
loving labour during leisure hours produced 
what must be considered as one of the 
Cleverest models ever yet constructed, and 
ee ugh к courtesy of the genial ais 
Able to roduce a photo of this 
Marvellous mode], ^ j 
‘The: Como їз exactly one-twelfth the size 
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A PowERFOL MODEL that pulls t xo adnits on a level. 


SHOWS TRE SAME LOCOMOTIVE running round its 
is seen on 


Tur SIZE OF THE MINIATUR 
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E RAILWAY shown іп + 
comparison with the above locomotive and its 
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he previous photograph is strikiugly shown 
driver. 


by 


of its original, a London, Brighton, and South 
Coast locomotive. Ro painstaking was the 
Doctor, that every detail, no matter how 
minute, or how intricate, was religious] 

copied, even down to the tiny pins which 
prevent nuts from becoming slack. To 
avoid the roughness of cast or wrought iron 
he decided to attempt ап Hereulean task. 
He determined to make the six wheels out 
of solid discs of steel. The only way to do this 
was by drilling out the metal between the 
epokes, followed by laborious : fling. The 
amazing number of 700 holes were thus 
drilled in each wheel, and the making of 
these six small wheels swallowed up the 
leisure of 600 hours. Truly a lesson in 
patience! As everyone knows, the boiler 
of a locomotive is filled with tubes, and Dr. 
Winter's model contains 262 of them, made 
in brass an eighth of an inch in diameter. To 
fully. appreciate the extremely delicate and 
yet accurate work withal about this model 
опе needs & microscope. Many of the nuts, 
for instance, measure only a sixteenth of an 
inch across, Yet under a powerful magnifier 
they are ae hexagonal in shape. 
Capping all these minute measurements 
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come the dimensions of some of the 
used about the model, 


pins 
They are only one 
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and unaided, turn out these astonishing 
models have mistaken their vocation, On 


AN ALUMINIUM PROTECTED CRUISER, 56 inches long. 
, g 


eightieth of an inch in diameter. And when 
Dr. Winter takes his dwarf engine to pieces 


the face of it this seems a truism. Yet it 
is very questionable. Model making is a 
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for cleaning and painting, it takes 150 hours 
to fit it together again. 


al and business men who, self-taught 


p «c 


Тніз ENGINE took thirteen years of a Brighton doctor's leisure time in making, 
Овоо heers ths remark that the pro- 


AL TRIP. 


hobby, a labour of love ; how different this 
is from task-work none can tell but those who 
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THE “ WEEKLY WHOOP.” ш 


By PHIL DEXTER, As it 

E was a rattling good paper, you know ; that is, as | Tepi 
long às Bunt and I had anything to do with it. We жш! 
wrote it in school, the half when Timmins minor was а vt p 
boarder. We had to do it then, because Timmins LET! 
thought he could write poetry, and a magazine must wig 
have poetry. M thi 
I was one of the editors, so of course I had to read im 
the things that were to go in. Privately, I thought | natal 
most of Timmins’s verses rot, but Bunt heard one of шер 
the monitors say that if we got him to write for us the Jil 
* Whoop " would run the “ B.O.P." close for popularity, w ant 


so, naturally, we decided to let him write for us. 
Laing (the monitor) was right, too. When Bunt and 
I were editors the“ Whoop " knocked every other paper 
into fits, as far as popularity went. It was a pity it 
only lasted а week. 

What put it into our heads was this: The monitor 
I told you about thinks an awful lot of himself. Now, | 
опе day I heard him telling the science master that Тн 
he * drew a good deal in a small way, and hoped to be- | 
come a magazine illustrator.” Now, Bunt draws a ч 
good deal too, »ot in а small way either, for I've seen d. 
him do pictures as big as your head: So of course I Sii 
saw at once that he would have niore chance than * 
Laing, especially when he would have me to do all the 
story part. A picture is no good unless you have a 
story to tell what it is all about. 

We talked it over that night. I was to writea story 
about Indians, and Bunt was to draw the pictures for fhe 
it. He did the pictures first, because he said that there " 
was no use putting a thing into a story unless you 
were sure it would go into a picture, and if some of the 
things we thought of would not*go into the pictures, 
then we would have to leave them ont. 

So we began with a jolly big frontispiece of an 
Indian tumbling over a precipice. The Indian had to te fe 
be drawn upside-down, so I had to stand on my head 1 
until, as Bunt said, he got it ** outlined." Afterwards Xa 
we saw it would have done just as well to have 
turned the paper upside-down instead, but we did not 
think of that at the time. 

The next picture was of a faithful buffalo carrying 
а wounded brave in its mouth. I was not quite sure 
about whether this were possible, but Bunt said that 
buffaloes could be trained to do anything, and, as bis 


uncle lives at a place called Buffalo, he ought to know. Im. 
Besides, in a book called * Water Babies I read that idi. 
you must not say a thing cannot happen, so I daresay ај 


this picture was all right. 

The next difficulty was the painting of them. Bunt 
said the magazine chaps liked them better when they 
were coloured, as it gave you a better idea of the 
thing ; but not having any paint put us rather in a 
hole. At Jast we hit upon a plan. .“ We must let 
them do the painting themselves," Bunt said, “and we 
will label the different things the colour they are to be. | 
That wil give them more of an interest in it, any- 
way." " Right oh !" I said; so we got to work. 

The story bit of it-was quite easy. We called the 
Indian “ Black Hawk," and made him do a whole lot 
of things besides the things in the pietures, Then we 
wrote a letter, saying that, if he liked, the editor 
mightcorrect the spelling and grammar, provided he 
paid us at once for the story. We were in rather low 
water, because, you see, we had had to buy the 
stamps, 

We next sent it off to a paper we knew which had 
Indian stories in it almost every number. The very 
week we sent ours, it had a story in it called Palè- 
faced Pete, or the Skin of the Scalp-hunters.” Ours 
was called “Black Hawk's Revenge, or the Buffalo's 
Bound,” and was the best Indian story I liave ever 
read. We calculated that we would get five pounds for 
it. Of course it was worth a great dea] more, but we 
were willing to let it go for that. We then drew up а. 
list of the things we would get with the mouey. 
Firstly, we were going to get a Kodak. Bunt said 
that if we kodaked scenes for pictures,he could work 
them into his frontispieces, putting in any improve- 
ments necessary. Then we were going to get a pair 
of white mice, because I intended to write a series of 
papers called * My Miniature Menagerie, and How 1 
Trained It.” Oh, we were going to geta whole lot of 

lings ! 

Well, would yon believe it ?—they actually sent 
that sory back! Yes! they did, with a rotten little 
slip of paper saying it was “ declined.” “ Declined, 
indeed !—they might just as well have said, at 
once, that they didn't want it. We felt pretty bad 
about it when we thought of the white mice and all, 
but Bunt said they knew that, if they had put it in, it 
would have made their own silly stories seem flat in > 
comparison, and I jolly well agreed with him. "us 

However, it is an ill wind that blows nobody apy |а 
good, and if that editor had not been such a muff we "є 
would never havetbought of starting а magazine of | 
our own. We called it the“ Weekly Whoop,” ahd it ` 
was to be principally about Indians. Bunt aud I were 
to be joint-editors, and Timmins was to be the other Ut 
contributor. You see, as I said, he wrote poetry.  „ ( 

We made the big picture in * Black Hawk's Revenge EM 
the frontispiece of the* Whoop." We coloured it with 
a piece of yellow chalk and some red ink. 1 ; 
this meant that everything had to be either red or 
yellow, but Bunt said that that brought out the ides 
better, anyway. PLN 

We’ pnt the correspondence column next. After 
Black Hawk, we knew the corre | l 
jolly | irs readers most. It struc 

у good ople al пке | 
what they themselveg have writ n; erid day tl 
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yoa not only get your readers to write half the paper, 
but they are also sure to like it. Rattling good, that, 
whatever way you look at it. 

As it was only the first number, we had no real 
letters to put in, so we had to таке them up ourselves, 
We paid out a good many scores this way, too, so did 
not mind the extra trouble when we saw how things 
were going to pan ont. For instance, that term there 
was a chap in the fifth whose name was Wight, He 
wasa queer kind of bounder, and, although he never 
did things that you could exactly hit him for, yet 
he always did things in such a nasty way that vou 
wanted to punch h's head. So we put this into tLe 
corre: poudence column : 

“Mil desperandum.”— For such a subject poetry is 
too ambitious, Why not trv something like this? 


“There lived an unfortunate Wight 
Whose Bark was as bad as his Bight: 
‘It gives me,“ he said, 
* A Pain in my Haid 
If I try to be very poliglit. 


We knew that would fetch him anyhow. The nouns 
being all in capitals kept the point from being what 
Bunt's big brother calls * crude." To вау a thing 
wkich a chap may want to hit vou for, Without leaving 
yourself any loophole to get out of it, is, I suppose, 
what be meang Anyway, we put the other noumus in 
with capitals, just to try it on. 

The next thing in the magazine was a thumpiug 
good description of how to build a fort. Bunt thought 
this rather a risky thing to write about, as he thought 
there was some chance of the fellows Hnding out that 
we had made it all up: but I eaid that if we found that 
ару of them twieged, we could just say it was meant 
to be an allegory. 

After that came an article on illnminating. as Bunt 
had spilled some gold paint in his collur-box aud 
wanted to use it up. 

Iu fact the * Whoop" was a howling success. I must 
tell you now of what brought it to an untimely end. 

I have already told you about Timmins being the 
other contributor. Well. Timmins always thought too 
much of himself, and our teling him hemight write for 
the Whoop " gent him clean off his head. Somehow or 
other he had heard of the Kodak and white-mice 
scheme, and evidently thought it a good opportunity 
to be funny at our expense. He thouglt that by 
handing in hie verses at the last minate we would be 
forced to put them in, as there would be no time to get 
anything else. He fancied this would be a huge joke, 
aud this is what he wrote— 


."Arbuthnott said to Adams, 

‘Hullo, my pal,’ said he, 

Weill write a little story 
And make some L. S. D. = 
Then with the giddy procecds 
We'll buy a thing or two: 
А Kodak nice, and two white mice— 
Oh ! Adams, what say you 7’ 


“Then up rose Bunt in rapture, 

And chortled with delight ; 

| ‘TI be the Whacking artist, 
While you the tale must write. 
Black Hawk shall be our hero, 
His deeds shall tune our lyre; 
A hit. you bet, we'll manage yet, 
And set the Thames on fire ! 


The chaps who run the papers 
Will flock to call on us, 
And force our acceptation 
Of prices fabulous, 
We may accept their offers— 
Although they can't but see 
Their prices are distinctly far 
From pleasing Bunt and me.’ 


“But now the unexpected 
Comes romping into sight: 
The manuscript's rejected ! 
* Declined,’ with thanks polite! 
The * fiver’ flutters gaily 
Prom castles in the air, 
And oh! how nice, the two white mice 
Take Kodak snapshots there!“ 


0 . i 
However, we were not such muffs as to give oar- 


Elves away like : x 
by this Podee i that. Instead, we filled up the space 


ы] 
inten regret that we are unable to insult our readers’ 
this a EX by inserting the doggerel submitted to us 
hut if * н e poet we employed cannot write poetry, 
him in acu fight we Will have pleasure in meeting 
his head. € playground just before prep., and punching 


* Signed : 
EDWARD ARBUT3NOTT 
CECIL ADAMS 
(Joint-Editors). 


down Hure old Mills, the science master, had to come 
Were begi the Playground and spoil it all just as we 
bad bee ‘inning to show Timmins how “crude” he 

n. | Mills ordered ue, all three, to go into the 


— * е 
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Doctor's study. Bunt had been umpiring, as two 
against one would pot have been fair, but he might aa 
well have been fighting, as far as appearances went, 
for his face was as rel as н turkey-cock, and he held the 
“ Whoop,” all crumpled пр, in his hand, I had, some- 
how or other, cut шу Ир, and as Timmius had в black 
eye that was gettiug blacker every mínute, ít was 
a pity that we were made to disturb the Doctor just 
t'en. 

I de not need to dwell on what followed. Of course 
no one really minds a whopping, and the Doctor must 
have thought it was not sufficient punishment, for he 
male us leave the * Whoop” with him. and forbade us 
to “ produce anything of a similar nature under pain of 
confiscation and punishment.” The last we saw of it 
was Black Hawk. game to the last, lying on the study 
table, As Bunt said afterwards, 


" Red and yellow, and gaunt and grim, 
Sad was the eud that came to him." 


Circumstances thus foree] us to resign our editor- 
ships, so we sold the goodwill of the paper to two 
fourth-form chaps. The“ Whoop " never again reached 
its first level; but that was only to be expected. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SCHOOLS AND EGG-COLLECTIONS. 


IT has been the custom at Felsted School to give д 
prize for the best collection of eggs obtained locally 
every year, This has been done away with, and it is 
proposed to substitute a prize for the best photograph 
of birds’ nests in their natural position. Ths is a 
much better plan, aud we commend it to our readers. 


Ae 


DEATH OF AN OLD B. O. P. 
WRITER. 


WE have just lost from the ranks of our older con- 
tributors one who did good service for cricket in his 
day. We refer to Mr. Fred Gale, who has died in his 
eighty-first year. He was born at Woodborough. in 
Wilts, and, on proceeding to Winchester, quickly 
showed promise of developing into a good cricketer. 
At Lord's, in 1841, he helped his school to beat Eton. 
His fielding on that oceasion was one of the features of 
tbe mutch. Subsequently, he was identified chiefly 
with Surrey cricket. 
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THREE NEW ARITHMETICAL 
PUZZLES. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 


UR boys are always fond of anything new in the way 
0 of puzzies and tricks, and the three here described 
have the distinction of being new—at least, as far as 
we can tell, they have not appeared in print before, 
and will be entirely uukuown to the majority of our 
readers, 

1. The Mystic Nine again, 

Ask a friend to write down on a piece of paper all 
the figures from 1 to 9, but omitting the figure 8. 

This be will promptly do after this fashion: 


123 4-5 6 7 9 


Now ask him to say which figure he has made the 
worst. He will in all probability say the figure 5, 
unless he holds they are all as bad or as good as one 
another! The figure 5 seems always to be the one 
chosen, bat it does not matter for the purpose of this 
little trick which figure is the one selected as being the 
worst-made figure of the whole lot. But as 5 is most 
generally chosen we will use it ав our example. 

“So figure 5 is the worst- made figure," you say. 
“ Well, then, multiply the line you have written down 
by 45." 

"This your friend proceeds to do as follows 


12345679 ' 
4$ 


61728395 
49382716 


555555555 


— — — Сс ® 


When. much to his surprise, the answer turns out to 
be a series of 5's, m > 
* Now уоп have had practice In writing the figure 5. 
you say to your friend, *and I hope you will profit 

by it." 
Had the figure chosen been 3, you would have told 
your friend to multiply by 27, thus : 
12345679 
27 
86419753 
24691358 


333333333 
„ 


When tbe answer is all 3˙8. 


e * E 
е 8 7 ete © se m 


The so`ution lies in the mystic figure 9. Whichever 
figure is chosen as being the worst made, multiply it by 
9, and then the whole line must be multiplied by tbe 
product of the worst-made figure and 9. Thus, in our 
two examples, 6 x 9 = 45; 3x 9 = 97. | 


2. А .Yew Way of Telling а Person's Age. 


Here is an arithmetical way of arriving, not only at 
а person's age, but a: the mouth in which the person 
Wits born. 

Take, for example, a boy born on J uly 10 and now 15 
years of age. 

Ask him to put down the number of the month in 
Which he was born i.e. 7, as July is the seventh month. 
Multíply this by 2: ndd 5: multiply by 50 ;—subtract 
305 ; add the age. Now what is your answer ? 

“600,” is the reply. 

“Well,” you auswer, “you were born in J uly, and 
your age is 15." 

The sum has been worked thus : 


Number of month of birth . > 7 
Multiply by 23 ёс че sg 2 


; 4 
Add e . e a = . » 5 
Multiply by 07 oè 50 
Subtract ә А : » 365 


Add age ; ; E. ow 15 


The answer has been given you as 600. As soon as 
you know this, mentally add 115. Your answer is 715. 
The first figure denotes the month —7— July, and the 
last two the аре viz, 15. 

By following the same instructions, the month of 
birth and age of any person can be found ; there is 
only one exception, and that is when the month of 
birth is January. Then, when you say “subtract 365," 
the reply comes, “cannot do it,” for the sum from 
Which 365 is to be subtracted is less than 365. You at 
once know then that the month of birth must be 
January. You tell yonr friend to take his answer away 
from 365, and then, when the sum is finished, instead 
of adiling 115 to the answer to determine the month 
and age, as you would do in the eleven other cases, you 
subtract 15, and the answer shows the person's аре 
at once —and you know beforehand the month of birth 
is January. 

For example: Month of birth, Jaruary; age 17. 
The sum to be worked is as follows: 


Number of month of birth ; " 1 | 
: Multiply by . . . , . 2 Ӯ 
3 
Add e 0 в . . е . 5 
| 7 
Multiply by . . , 60 i 
350 * ° 
Subtract answer from ° . 365 
15 
Add age „ 17 
32 


As goon as your friend gives his answer as 32, sub- 
tract 15, and you bave his age at once— viz. 17. 


3. Lightning Calculations. 


The present writer gave the readers of this paper 
some short time ago a few examples of lightning 
calculations. Here is another, equally as interesting. 

Ask a friend to write down a sam of mene not 
exceeding ten pounds, aud in which the number of 
pence does not exceed the number of pounds—for 
example, £8 123. 7d. 

Now ask him to reverse this amount, and subtrict: 
then reverse again, and add. The answer is £12 18‹, 
11d. It is always so. Here is our exumple fu!ly worked 


out: 
£ з. d. 


8 12 7 
7 12 8 


19 11 
1 19 0 


£12 18 11 


Reverse and subtract . А 


Reverse and add. У 4 


Another example : 


Reverse and subtract . : 


Reverse and add . н ; 


11 18 £19 
جج 


686. 


Notice TO Cox TRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name амі address of the sender clealy written thereon, 
and in апу accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 

` must be giren. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in (oo great numbers to be returned unless 
amps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. senl to 
the Office is so great thal a considerable time must neces- 
sarily elupse before their turn for consideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly: part containing them. The receipt 
conveys. the copyright of manusci ipts (o the Religious 
Prati Society, n liberty for them, at their discretion, 

140, publish such works separately. Republication by 
authors on iheir own acconn! must always be the 
subject of special arrangement before submitting their 
S., and wheneter атш special palue is pul epon a 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated when 

ending in, or. il cannot aflerwards be recognised. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—R-plies 10 correspondents are 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
noteithstanding. in а 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
{п these columns in due course, 

Letters must be addressed. to the Editor, * B. O. P., 
4 Bouverie Street, B.C. Letters sent to private 
addresses of members of the staff are not ausiezred, 


N. S. LAWRENCE Tou might get an opinion as to the 
value of the print by advertising in“ Exchange and 
Mart." It is only of in*erest to collectors of portraits 
and admirers of the man. 


LAwx.— То get the lawn into order all you сап do is to 
roll it, and mow it, and weed it. When you weed it 
have some grass seed in your pocket, and whenever 

ou pull up a weed put in a pinch of sced in the 
bole that is left by the weed. That ia the way to 
proceed. 


IXTEBESTED,—1. The ‘first Canvas Canoe artioles were 
reprinted in the sixth and seventh parte of our “Indoor 
Games " ; the more recent set has pot been reprinted. 
“ Indoor Games” is out of print at preseut, and can 
only be had second-hand. 


J. B. W.—You will receive the full particulars on appli- 
cation to the Admiralty. Address tbe Secretary, 
The information i» given in the Quarterly Navy 
List. 

J. В. B. Inquire of the Registrar-General, Somerset 
House. He will tell you how to proceed. There is 
no reason why you should not continue to use your 
baptismal name. . - 


P. PARKER.—1. George Rowney & Co. Oxford Street, w., 
isa sufficientaddre«s. 2. Use camphor or naphthalin. 
A good book is Greene's Insect-Hunter's Com. 
panjon,” published by Sonnenschein & Co., Pater- 
noster Square, E.C. 

С. Еттен. Yes, we have had a coloured plate of British 
dogs. 

DN re obtainable.at the King's Printers, 

8 | E Bbottiewoade. East Harding Street. 
Examples are given in almost every guide to the 
Civil Service. 


R. S. T. «Brighton, Melbourne).— We only wish that 
all boys who use it were as careful an thoughtful 
for the birda aa you seem to be. It was manifestly 
the other. kind we bad in mind. 


> - L3 
— . 


\ 


F. B. 8. (Hudders- 


Doves (B. V. P.).—Would need too much space to 
answer bere. 


ScoT (Glasgow ).—Get а copy of the * Scottish Athletic 
Guide," just issued by Messrs. Rowan & Co., Argy'e 
Street, Glasgow. It gives the fixtures of most of 
the principal Scottish elevens, and much other useful 


current cricket information. Other Scots should 
note this. 


ANOTHER HOPEFUL (W. O. W.).—Take the cold bath 
every morning before breakfast, good solid {ood aud 
exercise, and you will grow stronger. 


BEGINNER (Hackney ).—You might try a“ Juno " cycle. 
The showrooms and head offices are at 75 and T6 
Bishopsgate Street Without, E.C., and there are also 
West-Eud ‘showrooms at Piccadilly Circus. The 
“Juno” is backed by a twelve ‘months’ guarantee, 
and the firm (the Metropolitan Machinists Oo., Ltd.) 
is now over twenty-one years old. 


W.T. (Leicester).—1. 
Cannot return to 
the subject again 
just yet. 2. Sketch 
not bad, though 
scarcely up to our 
standard. ` You 
should join in our 
sketching compe- 
titions, 


field). —1. Of no use 
to us. 2. Just what - 
you could get. 


Len R. (Bomford). — 
The ‘stories were 
all in the twentieth 
volume. They have 
not been reprinted 
as books. 


SILVER.—Get them 
electro-platel, It 
will cost you less 
than buying the 
аррагасо <, and they 
are sure to be better 
done. 


S. A. MORTLAKE.— 
Ask tbe secretary 
of the local branch 
of the Young Men's 
Christian Associa- 
tion. 


ISLANDER. — The 
stone is a piece of 
copper slag of no 
value whatever. 


MYRIORAMA. — Too 
long for answer 
bere. We have put 
the subject on our 
list for an article at 
some future date. 


C. T. BENNETT.—In 
“Exchange and 
Mart" there are 
several addresses of 
people anxious to 
sell silk worm- eggs. 


D. TWEEDVY.— Treat 
it with raw linsced- 
oil as if it were a 
or. cket- bat, but do 
not use too much 
oil. 


> 
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8. J. K. (Sydney).—One shilling, plus postage. 


ILL-HKALTH (Hopeful).—Onr best advice to you 18. to 
see а good doctor, who will examine your chest. Tell 
bim boldly all you have told us. You don't get 
nearly enough fresh air. 


INcREASING HEIGHT (F. S.).—Boys, of course, must be 
in their earlier teens, then the gymnasium, trapeze, 
vaulting, etc, will do much, but a life in the open 
air, walking straight, etc., especially if by i the sen - 
side, will do more. But good food, and not too much, 
has a tendency to make boys grow. Iudoor life quite 
'the reverse. 


Iproric, and many others.—1. Don't read nor look 
at the swindling, lying pamphlets that are now vir- 
culated broadcast in schools. 2. You might try a 
three weeks’ course of phosferfife. Above all, lead 4 


pure life, and pray to God to help you to save yourself 
from yourself. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL. D. 


CHAPTER XXV.—THE LOST TREASURE. 


D had long broken before the little party 

sighted the bay. The brig lay peace- 
fully at anchor, with no sign of mischief or 
disquiet about her ; but one glance, as Gaunt 
stepped on board, told him that something 
was wrong. The tidings were written in 
expressive characters on the face of the 
officer in charge. 

„Well, Mr. Woods, what is it?“ 

* The brig has been boarded, sir, in the 
night." 

* Boarded ! ” 

“Yes, sir, and your cabin has been 
plundered.” 

Gaunt’s face went suddenly white. His 
worst fears vere realised; the treasure was 
gone! And yet some dim instinct had 
warned him that this was behind the mystery 
of the assault on Fraser and Litton, and the 
RE message which had taken him to the 

ills. 

He went straight to his cabin, without 
asking further questions. The signs of plunder 
were evident. "he drawers were open, his 
desk had been forced, and not merely the 
treasure, but his despatches had vanished. 
Gaunt’s face was stern ; but his gea-training 
had taught him self-control in any moment 
of crisis. He was ice cool, and his voice was 
even quieter than usual. He listened, 
almoat without comment, to the tale of the 
officer in charge, only breaking in at intervals 
with some brief, keen question. The night 
had been, as Gaunt knew, moonleas and the 
blackness was made yet more dene by a fog 
which had drifted in from the sea. The 
usual watch had been get ; but, as Gaunt 
found, on putting & brief question, there had 
been no sentinel on the deck aft. No sound 
of a boat had been heard till about four 
o'clock, when one was heard, and the sound 
had died away seaward. 

* That," Gaunt said to himself, * was the 
fter the theft had been 


effected. 
inquiry amongst the crew showed 
5 а as of oare, had been heard 
t the brig and the hamlet ; 
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* None ” ; but here, again, inquiry showed 
that a light had some time after midnight 
burned for & moment from the shore, and 
another had apparently answered it from the 
head of the inlet. 

These, it was now plain, were signal lights. 

No sound had been heard in Gaunt's 
cabin, and no lights seen there. Gaunt had 
closed and locked his cabin door before 
starting for the hills; the first alarm was 
given only a short time before the return of 
the party, by the discovery that th» door was 
unlocked. 

Gaunt's shrewd brain and quick eyes soon 
disentangled the mysterv. He saw Captain 
Giron's adroit hand and plotting genius in it. 
The Frenchman, it was clear, had been on the 
track of Mr. Friend's diamonds and specie, 
and would probably have made a midnight 
dash on the plantation to secure it. But the 
arrival of the Hirondelle. created a new situa- 
tion; and the Frenchman, with amazing 
swiftness and skill, had plainly changed his 

lan to meet the new conditions. Gaunt had 
been tempted on shore by the tale of Litton's 
accident ; then, under the sere n of the two- 
fold darkness—of night and of fog —a canoe 
had stolen under the quarter of the brig and 
an entrance into Gaunt's cabin had been 
effected, in what manner Gaunt could not, 
at first, determine. Yet a little thought and 
examination made it clear. 

As Gaunt guessed, the attempt had been 
made about three o'clock. The watch was 
careless and sleepy ; the main cabin, used as 
a gunroom, was empty, and dimly lit. The 
stern light of this cabin was square-shaped 
and large—large enough for a man to creep 
through. The dead-light was, of course, 
lifted, and the window itself had been left 
open for coolness. If the brig could be ap- 
proached without discovery, it was quite 
possible for an active man to clamber from 
the canoe up to the stern window of the gun- 
room and get through it. Gaunt found it 
possible—even while filled with dismay at 
the disaster which had overtaken hiin—to 
admire the silence, coolness, and daring with 
which the scheme had been carried into 
effect. Once in the dim and empty gun- 
room, Gaunt's cabin was easily discovered ; 
the lock had been picked—plainly by some 
adroit hand accustomed to such feats, for 
it was not injured ; and the cabin had been 

lundered. The packages of specie and the 

сауу brass-bound case of jewels had been 
lowered through the porthole, and the canoe, 
with its prize, had vanished silently in the 
darkness. The Bonnet Rouge was, no doubt, 
lving outside the inlet, and, when it had 
picked up the boat, it had run off, before the 
wind, and was by this time far out to sca. 

The whole plan was audacious in the 
highest degree ; but Gaunt saw that it was 
perfectly feasible. Granted a dark night, 
the brig at anchor with a sleepy anchor 
watch, and Fraser and himself out of the 
ghip, and the business was not only practicable 
but simple. Yet an amazingly clever, or an 
astonishingly lucky, adjustment of time and 
incident was necessary to ensure success. 
The treasure must come on board late; 
Gaunt must be tempted ashore; the brig 
must lie, in the long darkness of the night, 
with more than half its officers missing. 
This made it possible to reach the brig un- 
discovered, and carry off the treasure with- 
out giving any alarm. Then the Bonnet 
Rouge must lie undetected outside the 
harbour, to carry off the plunder; and all 
this had happened without a sing'e hitch ! 
Captain Giron was & lucky man! 

Gaunt had, a3 yet, hardly allowed himself 
to consider how the incident would affect his 

own fortunes. He knew it meant ruin. To 
have treasure and despatches stolen from a 
brig-of-war lying in a British port was 
sufficient to make its commander the jest of 
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the navy. The tale would be told in every 
PAPER and forecastle from Portsmouth to 

alifax, from Spithead to Toulon, and 
always with Homeric laughter. And the 
only excuse Gaunt could offer—his own 
absence from the ship, and that of his 
lieutenant—was itself a professional offence, 
for which he might well have to pay the 
penalty of a court-martial. 

As Gaunt sat quietly in his cabin, thinking 
out the situation, he saw all this with one 
swift, sure glance. As a result, Irene was 
farther from him than ever. She was now, 
indeed, as unattainable as a star! He could 
not ask her to share a disgraced life. 

Then it suddenly dawned on Gaunt that 
the plunder of the treasure was only another 
incident in the long duel with Captain Giron. 
That dangerous foe had robbed him of the 
prize under his command, and so had 
injured his reputation; he had taken 
prisoner the girl he loved; and now he had 
ruined his fortunes and destroyed his pro- 
fessional career. But the duel, as he looked 
back upon it, was a curious tale of stroke and 
counterstroke. If he had lost the Hiron- 
delle, he had retaken her. He had repaid 
the capture of the CarJiff Castle by cutting 
out La Mulette. He had rescued the girl he 
loved, driving Captain Giron, а wounded and 
discredited man, ashore. What remained 
as an answer to this last stroke? Не must 
retake the treasure and despatches, and 
must capture their captors! Gaunt’s lips 
shut like iron; his hands clenched them- 
selves ; his brow was knit with resolute pur- 
pose, as he made that resolve. Yet the 
Bonnet Rouge had vanished into mere space ; 
and on what course—north, east, or west— 


he could not guess. The Frenchman, too, 


was known to cruise in company with two 
other privateers ; and all three, no doubt, 
shared in the present venture and would 
join their forces against pursuit. 

But Gaunt bent his intelligence and will 
to the problem. 
be accomplished. Everything a man most 
prizes—his honour, his fortune, his love— 
hung on it. And had Captain Giron seen 
the look of power and of eager purpose on 
Gaunt's brow as he sat in his cabin, he might 
have felt his newly won treasure was not yet 
quite safe. 

At this moment Gaunt was called on deck ; 
Mr. Friend had pulled out to the brig in a 
high state of alarm. for a rumour of the loss 
of the treasure had reached him. His face 
when Gaunt met him was white; his hands 
shook like those of a paralytic; he could 
hardly speak. 

“It’s not true, Captain Gaunt—— “ he 
succeeded in saying at last, and then stopped, 
well-nigh choked with agitation. 

Gaunt looked at him steadily. “ Yes, 
Mr. Friend; unhappily it is true. I was 
called away from the brig by а trick, and, 
somewhere before daybreak, the specie was 
carried off, I have no doubt by a boat from 
the privateer you reported to have been seen 
off the bay." 

Mr. Friend stared at Gaunt with eyes that 
almost started out of his head. Speech for 
the moment failed him. He wore a look so 
ghastly that Gaunt put cut his hand to pre- 
vent him from falling. 

It's допе!” he gasped at last, in broken 
tones. 

[17 Yes," 

Then a flash of wild suspicion leaped into 
his eyes. 

One hundred and twenty-five thousand 
pounds stolen from His Majesty's brig,” he 
cried, in broken accents of passion, while 
its commander was ashore ! Is not that tale 
a little queer? Who will believe it?“ he 
cried suddenly, at the top of his voice. 

" You will Mr. Friend," said Gaunt 
sternly. 


Somehow, the task must . 


Yet it chilled him, in spite of himself, to 
find that this view of the story was possible. 
He might himself be regarded as the thief! 

But I hold your receipt "—Mr. Friend 
was going on to say— when he stopped 


suddenly, with his mouth working and his | 


face a more deathly white than ever. 


" You have not got my receipt, Mr. |". 


Friend! I left the brig, аз you know, with- 
out signing it.“ 

" But you had the gold! "There are wit- 
nesses.” cried the unfortunate planter, with 
almost lunatic vehemence. 

“You have no receipt. I had not taken 
charge of it." ' 


And at that moment Gaunt was tempted ' * 


to accept this way of escape from his respon. 
sibility. Why should he not? It wes 
literally true that he had signed no acknow- 
ledgment for the planter's gold and jewels; 
he had not examined them. And the man 
was attacking his character ; he deserved no 
consideration. The impulse - bred partly of 


anger and partly of self- regard was almost 


too strong for Gaunt. His conscience, for 
the moment, was blinded. There is a moral 
flaw in the strongest, and the sudden strain 
of temptation finds it out. "This was what 


happened to Gaunt at that juncture. “ Why T 
should he not ?” some inner voice seemed 
At last his better | 


insistently whispering. 
nature asserted itself. 
“Yes,” he said, “I had the gold; and. 


though it is gone, I will sign the receipt still. 


for 1 am morally responsible for it. I dont 
know the effect of my receipt, whether It 
makes the Admiralty liable or leaves the 
responsibility оп me. But, for whatever it 
is worth, you shall have it. Do you think, 
gaid Gaunt, with a flash of mingled wearines 
and scorn, “I would try to shelter myself 
behind a quibble * ” | 
And yet, as he reflected afterwards, vith 
a prick of shame, he had almost yielded to 
the temptation to do that very thing! 5° 
mixed and tangled is the web of humao 
character ! | 
It is a misfortune,” Gaunt went on, with 
energy“ almost the worst of misfortunes; 
and, if I lose my good name, and my car«r. 
to say nothing —and here he stoppel 
abruptly— I am a worse loser than you: ё 
thousand times over. But, Mr. Friend, the 
business is not ended yet. As I calculate, 
the Frenchman got the treasure away about 
four o'clock—that is not more than ds 
hours since ; and, if so, he is within leas than 
sixty miles of us. In a few minutes I sh 
be in pursuit. You can hear the anchor 
being weighed now. If vou are & man that 
believes in prayer, ask God to help me, а* 
do every minute. For,” he went on wit 
a touch of passion, “ my life will 
and my happiness wrecked, unless I repai 
this mischief, and recover both treasure 80 
despatches.” - 
Mr. Friend stared. 
his alarms. And this was, for him, а 82 
man of a strange type! There was that g 
his face and eyes which spoke of daring ir 
of intelligence; and yet he talked of pra) 


as if that counted for more than luck or se: 


manship. And perhaps it did! 

Here Litton came in to say 
give intelligence, and Gaunt left the © 
wildered planter abruptly. 


He was persuaded that the fishermen of > 


the hamlet must have a pretty clear 1 
ledge of the hunting-ground and the ren 


vous of the privateers, and he was determin?’ 


by some art, to extract that knowledge 
from them; so his first act 
send а boat ashore to bring on 
owners of the principal fishing-boats. 

Gaunt examined them separately, 


Gaunt's energy cooled .. 


that he bad 
brought off three fishermen most likely o“ 


had been ® .. 
board the " 


puttin 
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his shrewdest wit to the task of extractmg . ` 


from each ſisherman's brain all the informs“ 


n it held about the privateers. His 
-quiries proved almost unexpectedly suc- 
.ssful His keen, masterful gaze half 
-scinated the fishermen. They might have 
en sullenly obstinate against threats ; 
ey would probably have repaid gold with 
100th lies; but, as one of the fishermen 
id afterwards, ‘* Ніз eyes frightened ше!” 
iunt's stern, fixed look half-mesmerised 
e men. Each man, in turn, stammered, 
ntradicted himself, and ended by telling 
. he knew ; and the reports, when com- 
red, roughly agreed. The rendezvous of 
e privateers lav somewhere to the west 
the northern entrance to the Windward 
usage, and in some of the islets to the 
uthern extremity of what is known as the 
ooked Passage. Thev crui:ed, for the most 
rt, east of the Windward Passage itself. 
Gaunt, with a map spread out before him, 
idied the whole problem, and, bit by bit, 
grew clear to him. The Jumentos Group, 
string of islets, formed the blunted apex 
a triangle, from which ran two diverging 
annels, to the S.E. and the N.E. respec- 
‘ely. One, the Crooked Passage, gave a 
urse to the open sea, the other to the 
ithern head of the Windward Passage. 
е rendezvous of the privateers was some- 
еге off the point where those two channels 
t. They would meet at the rendezvous 
concert plans and exchange intelligence, 
d then run out, either by the north-east 
the south-east passage, to their hunting- 
bund, and they could fall back by these, 
iin, to their meetmg-point, with their 
zes, or for shelter and concealment if the 
itish cruisers were too active. 
Che Hirondelle was already running out of 
bay, for no time was to be lost, and the 
eral course was clear. The privateers, 
unt assumed, would make back to their 
nmon rendezvous, and the course to it 
certainly, through the Windward 
ssage. 


A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


ONSIEUR’ Boytemps was by birth a 
Lorrainer, from one of the depart- 
1t3 ceded to Germany after the disastrous 
: of 70. Monsieur had himself served, 
t with the Imperial Army. and then with 
-Army of the Loire, under Chanzy. It was 
icwlt- to-believe it, looking at his round, 
ifortable form, and the waist which 
n't there, as Flanagan would say. But 
aad shown one or two of us older fellows 
scar of a lance-thrust in the shoulder ; 
another decoration, removable, which 
kept in а desk at home. When the 
ible began Monsieur Félix was a pro- 
or at Paris; and 1 suppose the Third 
«Ыс had shown itself rather ungrateful, 
it seemed that he had never since occu- 
| so good a position as the one he resigned 
lefend his country. Not that Monsieur 
- complained, or allowed the circum- 
ce to cool the fire of his patriotism. On 
contrary, he followed the fortunes of his 
згу from his exile with as keen an 
ceat as any of his old comrades who had 
zed into cosy Government berths. His 
»rty was voluntary and most honourable 
him ; for he had made a disastrous 
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One other question Gaunt debated in his 
own thoughts, and then dismissed. Ought 
he to run back to Kingston to report his 
disaster, and obtain duplicate despatches ? 
But this would mean the loss of at least four 
days. The admiral, indeed, when he heard 
the story, might dismiss him from the brig, 
or at least suspend him, with a view to a 
court-martial. Gaunt settled the matter by 
putting in the hands of Mr. Friend—who 
had recovered some measure of self-control, 
and who undertook to forward it without 
delay—a letter to the admiral, reporting the 
whole incident. Then, dismissing every 
other concern, he bent his utmost wit and 
energy to the single task before him: how 
to overtake the Bonnet Rouge ; or, if he could 
not overtake her, how to track her to the 
rendezvous of the privateers. 

He had no doubt that the three vessels 
would meet there, to divide the great prize 
they had won. The resolve to recover the 
Jost treasure and despatches glowed like 
some flame in Gaunt’s very blood. And, 
alinost to his own wonder, he was conscious 
of a deep, though wordless and unreasoning 
conviction that he would accomplish this. 
His life was not to be ruined! The long 
duel with the Frenchman would end in his 
favour, though how, or when, he could not 
guess. 

“ Uncle Insects " met him as he left his 
cabin. 

This is very sad, and most improper on 
the part of Captain Giron," he said, in the 
tone of a moralist sighing over human 
infirmity. 

“ Yes," replied Gaunt. “I am sure yon 
don’t approve of a performance of this sort, 
especially at our cost.“ 

" No," said “ Uncle Insects," with an 
air of regretful concession. “© My conversa- 
tions with Captain Giron, while on his ship, 
led me to hope better things of him." 

"I suspect he looks on this as a par- 

(To be continued.) 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
Bv E. S. TYLEE. 


CHAPTER XX.—OUR PICNIC, 


sacrifice of property in his native province 
rather than transfer his allegiance. 

Madame Sophie Flon was Monsicur’s 
married sister. She had been living with 
her brother for the last seven years. No one 
at Crosscombe had ever seen the absent Flon, 
who was still alive, and reported of as a 
rather disreputable sort. Un mauvais 
sujet,” said Monsieur, and dismissed the 
subject. But it was well known, in spite of 
Monsieur, that Madame Sophie had fled to 
his protection without а sixpence, and with 
& tiny girl, who was now at school near 
London, though Monsieur always treated his 
sister as if she were a princess on a visit. 

Little Minette, a fluffy white kitten, com- 
pleted Monsieur’s family circle. She had 
been discovered by him, astray, and mewing 
piteously, one snowy morning, as he was on 
his way to the school, and carried home by 
him in the green depths of his big umbrella. 
In fact, Monsieur was always succouring 
some distressed creature or other, and I am 
afraid was imposed upon by the beggars of 
the district as well as by his troublesome 
pupils. 

The day fixed for Monsieur’s ‘‘ peek-neek ” 
dawned clear and fair, with a light westerly 
breeze, just enough to keep it cool and 
pleasant. The original plan had been so 
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ticularly good thing—and small blame to 
him!” 

“JI think you hardly understand Captain 
Giron,” said ** Uncle Insects," in an austere 
tone. “ You don't do justice to him." 

* I only wish I had the chance," replied 
Gaunt, with à grim smile, which the ento- 
mologist contemplated with suspicion. 
Some day I hope І shall." 

" Any influence I was establishiug over 
him," said Uncle Insects " severely, “ you 
destroyed by your rash attack on the cor- 
vette." 

" But you owe your liberty to that, and 
so do Miss Litton and Sir John." 

‘Yes, ves; so far, the results were no 
doubt good. But, none the less, you arrested 
the moral development of Captain Giron ; 
and this, I fear, is the result of it.” 

“I hope to arrest his moral develop- 
ment' a little more effectively within the 
next few days, if I've decent luck." 

“ Well, Commander Gaunt, we'll not dis- 
cuss the matter further; but I thought it 
might relieve your mind to know that I dis- 
approve of the conduct of these Frenchmen,” 
and, with a look of benevolent concession, 
“ Uncle Insects " moved away to his cabin. 

“Thank you, sir," said Gaunt; “ but I 
suppose," he added cruelly, “ you won't 
help to work & gun if we fall in with the 
privateers ? "' 

" My principles hardly deserve your 
satire, Commander Gaunt,’ replied the 
entomologist, with great dignity. I shall 
choose my own way of expressing my dis- 
approval of Captain Giron's proceedings,” 
and “ Uncle Insects " walked away, chin in 
air. and with an offended look. 

" * Uncle Insects ’ is improving." reflected 
Gaunt, with a smile. I may yet see him 
expressing his ‘disapproval’ of Captain 
Giron with the help of a cutlass”; and, with 
a smile lighting up for a moment his anxious 
face, Gaunt went on deck. 
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EAGLE: 


far modified that we were to take our 
repast in the valley, bv the side of the 
Ripple, climbing the downs later in the 
afternoon in time to view the sunset. 
Monsieur was great on sunsets ; the walls oi 
his abode fairly glowed with them—sunriscs, 
too—but these were mostly French, and the 
work of Madame Sophie, whose painting 
materials would accompany the expedition. 
I myself was in charge of them, with many 
injunctions to be heedful and not joggie. 
But presently I let René share the honour. 
He was quite delighted at first. 

It was an awkward circumstance that we 
did not know the exact time at which 
Monsieur would call for us. So we—Pickens, 
Fanshawe, Briant, and myself—had to hang 
about the lobbies as soon as dinner was over, 
looking rather slack. The fellows who 
came through, on their way down to cricket, 
saw us waiting for the waggon, and ragged 
us a little. Great astonishment was caused 
by the spectacle of Carclough with his arm 
linked in Briant’s and conversing affably 
with him. There was a general impression 
abroad, among such of them as were members 
of Dormitory B, that the Captain had be- 
trayed the gang. But the Captain betrayed 
no consciousness of the meaning glances 
directed towards him, and continued to 
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parade the corridors, chatting affably with 
the society's outcast. Meanwhile Fan- 
shawe had established himself at the door, 
to watch for the first dust of Monsieur's 
chariot. 

“ Hullo, I say! we're to go off with a 
bang. Monsieur has got a landau!” he 
remarked suddenly to us within. 

And it was verily so. In another minute 
the neat equipage chartered for the occasion 
rolled up to the door, Madame Sophie and 
Monsieur Félix inside, both beaming. The 
former was dressed most exquisitely in some 
soft. creamy stuff ; the latter much as usual, 
except for a white waistcoat and an immense 
straw hat, like a squashed beehive. 

Getting first into the carriage, Pickens 
tumbled over a hamper too big to be any- 
where but in the way, and nearly came a 
cropper into Madame Sophie’s lap. 

Aha, mon ami!” cried Monsieur, in 
high glee. “He have brought you low? 
N'importe. You shall soon take your 
revenge and demolish him in return. Are 
we all embarked ? Fouette, cocher / off we 

0. 

The drive was ripping. There had been 
a shower during the morning, which had 
thoroughly laid the dust; and now every- 
thing was sparklinz like a jeweller's shop 
in the sun of afternoon. Madame Sophie 
did not say much. She is rather prim, and 
takes time to unfold. But Monsieur Bon- 
temps was inexhaustible in jokes, chaff, and 
what he called pons”; even Fanshawe 
ioosed his lantern jaws in such a grin as if 
he had just got his gaff into the side of a 
whale; and nobody can say more than 
that. Fanshawe would rather find fish than 
diamonds any day. 

Briant was quiet enough, but looked 
jollier than he had appeared for weeks. 1 
wondered how it was the Captain had so 
suddenly become reconciled to him. How- 
ever, the main point was evidently gained, 
and explanations could wait. 

Monsieur stopped the landau just where 
the road skirts the Ripple, and we all got 
out, Carclough and Fanshawe taking the 
hamper between them, and crossed the old 
stone bridge. The driver had orders to 
meet us with the carriage at the far end of 
the valley in four hours’ time. He had also 
a stone jar to keep him company till he saw 


us again, together with a meat pie large 
enough for a starving family. He would do 
very well. 


We found a shady plot of grass by the side 
of the river, under some young oak trees. 
Briant and Carclough assisted Madame 
Sophie in laying the cloth ; while Fanshawe 
and I went in search of a neighbouring 
spring. We came back at the double, 
dripping water at every ү and found a 
regular coronation banquet laid out for us. 
Monsieur was sitting on the emptied hamper, 
carving а fowl Madame Sophie was 
mixing a salad and giving rapid directions 
in French to Briant, who was disinterring a 
tongue from its swaddling-clothes ; while 
Carclough, perilously poised above the river, 
which here formed a little inland bay, was 
lowering & bottle of claret into the water at 
the end of a string. | 

We all found seats of some sort mine 
was the cake-tin—and made a tremendous 
meal It would have been perfect but for 
the fact that we all felt bound to talk to 
Madame Sophie, and that Madame could 
only converse with us through our two 
interpreters. Now, translating small talk 
ig like decanting lemonade. The sting goes 
out of it You might just as well drink out 
of your bedroom water · bottle. 

t appeared, presently, that Madame 
could play the zither, and Monsieur, without 
& word to his sister, had brought it with him. 
So everybody pressed her very much to play, 
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and after hanging back, as girls feel bound 
to do—not that Madame Sophie was 
exactly a girl—she consented, and played 
a number of beautiful airs, till we all got 
lazy and sentimental, and lay back on the 
grass, and Monsieur took off the beehive 
cover. 

Then all at once we noticed that the sun 
was soft upon the tops of the hills opposite, 
and that their lower slopes were beginning 
to darken, and remembered that we had to 
climb them to see the sunset. Madame 
Sophie did not care to go with us. She had 
begun sketching like mad after laying down 
the zither, and told us that she would prefer 
to walk down the valley road in an hour or 
so, and meet us and the carriage at the 
corner, near the Quarrender Arms. Of 
course, Monsieur could not think of leaving 
his sister alone. Fortunately there was no 
cecasion to do so. You will hardly believe 
that that old offender, Fanshawe, had been 
having а quiet little fish by himself, ever 
since our banquet had ended, with a line he 
had brought concealed upon his person. 
He readily made over to us his share of 
the sunset, and undertook to stay, escort 


| 


Madame to the carriage, and сапу be. 
easel and things. So we left the tm ү 
happily engaged in their several ways, ad ^^. 
crossed the old stone bridge once more. 
“ Pouf ! It is difficult, this hill" sad 7" 
Monsieur as we began to ascend. “Na” ™ 
quite so steep as ze Heights of Spicheren; . “Ҹ 
but I was vounger zen." к 
Was it very hot that dav?” Pickens m 
craftily asked, with the view of drawing ou, E 
Monsieur Félix. 95 
" Ma Joi! He demands of me, ш. 
good boy, wezzer it was hot zat day o aH 
Spicheren,“ exclaimed Monsieur, laughing 0 
and puffing. My leetle friends, it was X^ 7 
varm zat trec-quarters of my company, SL AN 
lay down to rest on ze vay op, so hot Wy. 
find it." He stopped laughing, suddenly. up 
and lifted his hat. Then he added, very ” 
solemnly, in an undertone, as if to himseli: 77 0 
“ Zey are lying zere still.“ е 
We all climbed silently for several minutes 
and it was not until we were very near the 7? 
top of the slope that I ventured to say, :™ 
seeing that Monsieur had r.sum-d his hat. ; 
and was smiling again: be Aur 
“Tell us about when you were а Mobile.” ^^ 
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Letters from Home. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Poper” by J. B. GREENE.) 


‘Aha! You want to hear about that. 
э time when I live on black bread, and 
ir the clothes that never fit nobody in the 
ldt. Ah! but that came after. At 
cheren we were stil an army; still we 
ей for victory. "Then, after that, so 
‘ful slaughter, the regiment, where is it ? 
e, four captains are dead, and the major 
lead, апа monsieur, the colonel, he is 
airs. Never he finds his regiment till 
war is ovair, and zen he is decorated ; 
why? Because he has saved so fine an 
zer for France, while all zose foolish 
в made themselves to be shot. So he 
irs the Cross, and from Imperialist that 
was becomes Republican, convinced, and 
ws rich under the new régime." 

ind Monsieur laughed again. 

But I and my brother Adolphe, we go 
ether to seek Chanzy and the Army of 
Loire. Long time we stay wiz him, and 
much fighting ; and I, I am happy. Only 
phe is always sad. He thinks of his 
a, Thérèse, and their little one over there 
Paris. But Paris is invested ; none can 
out or in. The German cannon are all 
und it, and Ducrot tries in vain to break 
t iron circle. .... Then, one day, it was 
Jeaügency, Adolphe is slain by an Uhlan. 
! Adolphe, my brother! Thirty years 
, and still I see it... . It was then that I 
1 the wound on my arm which I still 
r. 


Ve were listening in breathless silence. 
iyself had never heard the full story of 
t episode, and to the others, of course, all 
perfectly new. I felt as remorseful as 
had roughly touched the scar of which 
spoke, and to make amends I tried to 
nge the subject. 
And the beggar that killed your brother 
wounded you, Monsieur? Did you get 
iim?” 
I shoot him as he strikes the blow," 
. Monsieur quietly. 
ге looked at him in absolute awe. Was 
ossible that our kind-hearted Monsieur, 
could hardly bear to give a boy a box 


the ear, had actually killed a man in 


time ? 
Ah, my leetle friends, it is like that, the 
, forget it not. When ozzers speak of 
glory and the honour, and all that 
aronnade, I see only my brother Adolphe 
backward, with the spear of the 
sìan lancer in his heart." . . . Monsieur 
temps was silent again for & while, and 
ı resumed, more calmly : 
So then, after we have finished fighting 
Prussians, and Paris is given up, and a 
world says we shall have peace, then 
es the Commune, and Frenchmen turning 


Е question of meals in a well-regulated 
household is left to the mind feminine. 
hoard it is settled by the captain. He 
ded what we were to have each day ; so 
the benefit of those who grumble at the 


gerated dainties in the saloon of a ten- 
Band- ton liner I will put down a few of 


meals in the foc'sle. 

t 4.30 A.M., coffee (no milk) and bis- 
3; breakfast at 7.40, coffee (no milk; 
had none, tinned or otherwise, through- 
the voyage), biscuit, stewed barley and 
узвей, butter. 
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their swords against each other. All this 
time not a word of Adolphe’s wife nor of the 
little one! At last, when the Communards 
are beaten, and we are again in the city 
once so beautiful, I hasten to seek the 
house where Madame dwelt.” 

Monsieur stopped again and spread his 
arms wide with a sudden gesture.  '' And 
behold! the street even exists no loncer. 
All has disappeared during those terrible 
weeks. In vain I demand information 
from the ple of the quarter. They can 
tell me ons of the conflagration during the 
bombardment, aud of their own terror. I 
go here and there ; I see many horrors ; but 
never I find trace of my sister-in-law nor 
of the tiny Thérése. How Madame perished, 
and whether the child survived her, who can 
зау? From that day to this—nothing ! 
Only. I keep always the little relics of m 
dead Adolphe and a lock of his brown hair.' 

We had been во interested in Monsieur's 
narrative that we had not paid any particular 
attention to René, till a sudden exclamation 
drew our eyes to him. His face was as pale 
as death and his eyes shone like stare. 

We were on th» top of the downs now, and 
all halted to take breath and enjoy the 
magnificent view spread at our feet. There 
was a delicious breeze, and Monsieur bared 
his head to enjoy it. І 

“Ah, my friend," said he, turnin* to 
Briant as he heard his exclamation; you 
are, happily, too young to remember these 
horrors. And your beautiful Normandy saw 
but little of them. All this is nothing to 
you." 

Briant seemed to be with difficulty 
mastering some strong emotion, and he 
swallowed twice before he could reply: 

" It is true I am from Normandy," he 
said; “but my mother has often told me 
that she was a little child in Paris during 
the siege." 

“ Still more of ze dispossessed,” exclaimed 
Monsieur Félix. We are two children of 
the terrible year, then. Strange!" 

He fell silent again, and there was no 
more conversation while we watched the 
day decline over the western sea. 

Monsieur has ever since declared in 
speaking of the sunset, which we arrived just 
in time to witnees, that it surpassed in 
loveliness and grandeur all he had previously 
seen either in Nature or picture-galleries. 
And I think, myself, it was pretty decent. 
I am not going to try to describe it. It 
could not be done without & hiograph ; and 
that is too jolly expensive. And even then 
it would be а mere burlesque. Besides, we 
had to climb for it, and it will do you good 
to do the same. 

(To be continued.) 
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We lay on the grass, among the gorse. 
bushes, and watched the thing from first to 
last, Monsieur from time to time giving 
vent to little gasps of admiration, which 
sounded like a soda-water syphon out of 
order. Carclough and I sat cross-legged and 
chewed furze-tips. Briant still seemed 
thoughtful; but I noticed that he had 
settled himself close hy Monsieur Bontemps, 
and that the latter was stealing & look at 
René, from time to time, with even more than 
usual benevolent interest ex pressed in his face. 

“It is fading," said Carclough, at last, 
regretfully. “ What à pity! I wanted it to 
go on for ever." 

It was truc. The gold and the amber, 
and sea-green and  rose.pink, that had 
flushed the clouds, were al dropping into 
one single lake of blood crimson ; and pre- 
sently that alao seemed to sink into a misty 
dark ocean of cloud that hid the horizon 
line. It had long been night in the valley 
beneath us; and now a faint chill breeze 
came creeping across the darkening downs 
behind. Monsieur suddenly sprang to his 
feet, with an agility of which no one could 
have thought him capable, and exclaiming 
“ Pouf!” declared that we must depart at 
once, or we should all “ attrap” a most 
terrible rheum. 

The descent into Quarrender was a jolty 
affair; at least, Monsieur seemed to find 
it so, for he presently told Carclough and 
myself to hurry on in advance and find 
Madame Sophie, while he followed a little 
more leisurely, with Briant te show him the 
way. As we left them I could hear the 
two begin talking rapidly in French. It 
seemed as if Froggy were asking eager 
questions faster than Briant could answer 
them. I wondered what could be the 
matter with René, who had seemed 80 quiet 
end dull for the last hour. 

By fits and starts as we descended the 
lights of Quarrender village came into. 
view, only to be lort again in the darkness. 
of the combe as the zigzag path took 
another sudden turn round the shoulder 
of the cliff. The candles of the village 
played thus at bo-peep with us for what 
seemed an interminable time. Апа then, 
suddenly, just as it is at & dull panto- 
mime, when you go half asleep over the 
scenes that last an age and the jokes that 
you have heard before, when all at once the 
glare of the transformation-scene wnkes vou 
up with & rush, the path took one more 
turn to the right, and we clattered out into. 
the middle of Quarrender village, and found 
ourselves opposite the King George on his. 
Throne, and Madame Sophie and Fan- 
shawe waiting for us with the landau. 


EXPERIENCES BEFORE THE MAST. 


Bx Eric JEFFREY. 
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(With Pen-and-ink Sketches by the WRITER.) 


PART III. 


That butter! It was of s pale primrose 
tint, packed in twelve-pound tins, bearing no 
labe] or marks. Hot weather and cold it 
remained the same. It tasted like nothi 


else in the world, but spread on biscuit, with 


a layer of sugar on top. was not so bad. 

Dinner, at 12 o'clock, generally consisted 
of “ plumen-kluten," a German concoction 
made of dough-boys, prunes, dried apples, 
barley, and meat, all stewed up into & soup. 
5. rather clever when you come to think 
of it. 

On shore one dines on many courses, and 


mbles at the waiters if they are slow. 
n the foc'ele we dispense with these periods 
of waiting: we get soup, meat, and sweets 
in one, an unholy trinity, in a tin basin. 

With dinner each man has a mug of lime- 
juice, very, very much diluted with water, 
biscuit, and now and then tinned potatoes. 
As а side-line, an enamelled» basin of salt 
beef (that filled the foc’sle with an unplea- 
= odour) or salt pork, that was not so 

Everyone stuck his fork into the one 
dish to obtain the piece) he ‘fancied, which 
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piece was generally demolished held in tho 
hand. 

At 3 P.M., coffee again, with biscuit and 
butter; and at 6.20, tea, or supper, being a 
repeat of dinner, with the addition of a weird 
liquid called tea. 

I have tasted many teas—Ceylon, China, 
Indian, Natal, and bush tea in Bechuana- 
land—but never had I tasted such a blend 
as this was. I asked the cook where it 
came from. He replied, “ Hamburg." That 
settled it. It was made in Germany ! 

We had one or two breaks in these menus 
of plumen-kluten,  pea-soup. and bean- 
soup, in the shape of tinned New Zealand 
mutton ; therefore the Antipodes will always 
be remembered in the day of my thanks- 
giving. 

Curiously, the crew did not like it; 
neither, so the cook said, did they care 
about fresh meat in port, preferring the 
gristly, stringy salt junk or hunks of fat 
pork to the succulent steak or a well-browned 
joint. 

Two or three times a week we had fresh 
bread; and in this we were lucky, as many 
sailing vessels do not allow their crews this 
luxury. Luxury! I can hear some say. 
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You go without bread for a week, and see 
how you yearn for it ! 

Every Saturday morning each man re- 
ceived half a pound of unrefined sugar, value 
one penny. This must last him the week. 
It never did. I got round the cook, and he 
fillel my mug every Wednesday as well. 

Sugar was an acknowledged currency on 
board, being valued even above fresh bread 
or tobacco. 

A fortnight out we discovered that the 
biscuits contained a lively and increasing 
population per square foot. I was asked to 
interview the cook on behalf of the “ pas. 
sage-workers." I did, but was not very 
successful. His remarks were short and to 
the point. He said: “ You grumbled be- 
cause you had no fresh meat. and now the 
fresh meat’s come you grumble. You men 
are never satisfied, Git!” 

I got, and in future we split the biscuits to 
remove their inhabitants before cating them. 

Below are a few menus taken at random : 


MONDAY. 


Breakfast.—Stewed barley, molasses, salt 
beef, biscuit, coffee. 


Dinner.—Pea-soup, salt beef. biscuit, lime- 
juice. 
Tea.—Pea-soup, salt beef, biscuit, tea. 


TUESDAY. 
Breakfast.—Peas stewed in pork fat, 
boiled salt pork, bread, coffee. 
Dinner. —Plumen-kluten, boiled salt pork, 
bread, lime-juice. 


Теа. —Plumen-kluten, 


boiled salt pork, 
bread, tea. 


WEDNESDAY. 
All meals the same as on Monday. 


THURSDAY. 


Breakfast.—Stewed beans in pork fat. 
biscuit, coffee. 

Dinner. —Tinned mutton, biscuit, lime- 
juice. 

Теа. —Tinned mutton, biscuit, tea. 

The diet is not unwholesome, and is far 
superior, the crew declared, to that of any 
English ships they had been on; but perhaps 
that was only said because on English ves:els 
plumen-kluten is not, I fancy, a staple dish, 
as on German ones. 

( To be continued.) 
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Author of “A Ruse that Failed," “In the Night Watches," 


HE duty of the fishery protection gun- 
boat Weazel is to patrol a long stretch 
of the wind-swept North Sea and to watch 
over those waters wherein the use of the 
trawl-net is forbidden. The Weazel is a tidy 
little screw steamer, though not of the 
latest type, and carries several small quick- 
firing guns. 

These guns come into action only when 
the staid, middle-aged engines of the gun- 
boat cannot give sufficient speed as it 
pursues some recently Jaunchel trawler that 
has treated the Fishery Regulations with 
contempt. Then, if the trawl- master re- 
mains obdurate to blank cartridge, the 
three-pounders drop solid shot into the 
sca around him or damage some of his 
vessel's upper works. Soon, very soon, he 
comes to see the error of his ways and rarely 
fails to slow down. 

From the nature of her occupation the 
sight of the Weazel must. recall unpleasant 
memories to some trawl-masters. Among 
these іх McMurrich. master of the steam 
trawler Dandy Dinmont. He has twice had 
official dealings with Douglas, the lieutenant 
in charge of the Weazel. 

On the first occasion the gunboat, stagger- 
ing along on the heavy swell left by a recent 
gale. sighted the Dandy Dinmont working 
in forbidden waters. From the heaving 
bridge of the slow-steaming trawler MeMur- 
rich perceived the approaching gunboat. 
At once he severed his trawl-hawser and 
buoved his net; then, trusting to his new 
engines and a good start. he steamed off. 
In spite of the attentions of the bow three- 
pounders crew, the trawler held on her 
wav; but when А solid shot knocked her 
funnel to pieces McMurrich thought it 
expedient to heave-to. The owners of the 
Dandy Dinmont considered the expenses of 
that trip exorbitant. These expenses in- 
eluded a heavy fine, confiscation of gear, 
and an account for a new amoke-stack, 

Douglas's next meeting with the Dandy 
Dinmont had a slightly altered programme. 
* At first," remarked the lieutenant to a 


with 
steamed circumspectly and obeyed the by- 
laws of the Scottish Fishery Board. 
came a relapse. 
one forenoon round the harbour, observed 
the gunboat safely shored up in the dry 
dock, and a closer inspection revealed to 
him that some of the plates amidships 
that had suffered from the stress of a long 
succession of gales were being stripped 
off. 


UNDER FIRE. 


By G. Pratt INSIH, 


(With a Drawing by ARTHUR SHEPHARD.) 


brother officer. I thought we were going 
to be under fire. 

9: , 
we were precious near under water.“ 


But it turned out that 


For a long time after her first encounter 
the Weaze, the Dandy Dinmont 


Then 
For MeMurrich, strolling 


That afternoon. when Mr. MeMurrich, 


from the bridge of the Dandy Dinmont rang 
up his engine-room, he had selected a fishing. 
ground to which he would have given a 
wide berth had the Weazel been in sea-going 
trim. 


The Dandy Dinmont slipped. through 


the still harbour water, cleared the quay 
head, and dodged a big passenger steamer 
coming 
her sharp fore-foot snoring gaily through 
the blue water, she headed across the bar. 
As the little craft began to lift to the roll 
of the open sea, MeMurrich steered north- 


in from the Far North. 


With 


ward and left astern the sandy sweep of the 
bay and the green carpet of the links. 


Then a rocky headland blot‘ed out the 


white lighthouse at the end of the quay. 


The ocean gamble had commenced. 


For two hours the tireless propell:r drove 
the trawler northward, past scarred, reddish- 
black cliffs pierced by narrow gullies, past 
tiny fishing villages nestling at the water's 
edge and grey granite cottages perched on 
the bleak cliff tops. 

As she neared the only opening of any size 
on the rock-bound coast, her crew com- 
тепсей a work of decoration. They 
covered her name. port, and number with 
dunnage-sacks, and with a scaffolding of 
boards they concealed the number оп her 
funnel. Late in the afternoon the wily 
trawler, thus adorned, rounded a sandy 


ete, 


headland and steamed inshore. Then, far 
enough out to prevent surprise, the trawl 
net was dropped overboard and the hawser 
paid out. 

The whole swecp of the bay lay in front 
of the trawler. То the south was a wide 
stretch of sand backed by the matted 
wire grass of the dunes. A tiny river crawl- 
ing into the sea separated the sands from 
the row of granite cottages that formed 
the main street of the villaze. 

From the whitewashed coastguard station 
at the head of the street the reddish-grey 
granite cliffs swept round the rocky shore 
of the bay. On the cliff above the coast 
guard cottages was a look-out station. Put 
neither the telescope of the coastguard on the 
cliff top. nor the angry eyes of the fishermen 
at the harbour could pierce the sacking 
that veiled the trawlers identity. The 
watchers could see the tiny white cloud ef 
exhaust steam coming from the steam 
winch as it unwound the wire rope from the 
drum. If, by any chance, the master of that 
trawler should appear in court the pro:t- 
cution would not lack witnesses. 

The telegraph-wires flashed a message 
to the city for the Weazel. 
brought Douglas, who at nightfall cycled 
up the cobble-paved street and dismounted 
at the coastguard-station. The pet!’ 
officer in charge saluted and gave the 
particulars. “ We might have scared hel 
off, sir," he concluded, “ but we thought 
you might catch her with the Wenzel.“ 


The mesage .,- 


Douglas smiled a trifle grimly as he е 
answered. We'll do our best to catch her: 


but the Wenzel won't be engaged this trp. 


Shes in the infirmary, so we'll need 4. 


boat." 


The lieutenant examined the long, black ч 


coastguard boat lying on the grass-plot at 
the end of the cottages. 
She'll take six oars. and vou number four at 
the station. (et hold of three fishermen: 


This ll do. 


they'll be glad enough to help. Put tus 


to the oars and stick one in the bow with 
а boat-hook,/and muffle -your,oars.”’ | 


Age 


Douglas carefully inspected the rc-- 
locks and found them firm. "Then he sat 
down on the gunwale to consider the situa- 
tion. Though the sun had set, the cvening 
was by no means dark. In the offing the 
dark hull of the trawler could be clearly 
seen; but from the trawler the approach 
of any boat could be as clear y seen. They 
would have to wait. The coastguards and 
the fishermen recognised the truth of 
this. 

The minutes dragged slowly past as they 
waited and watched. Then the wind blow- 
ing shoreward hegan to freshen, and brought, 
scurrying along with it, dark clouds. The 
hull of the trawler faded into the dark- 
ness of the skv and sea. А spray of fine 
rain was borne along by the breeze as the 


little detachment raded behind the 
station. Douglas felt that the elements 
were going to prove favourable. His 
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broken weves a gusty rainy squall swept 
down on them. The lieutenant cleared 
the rain-water from his eyes and smiled 
a tight-lipp:d smile as he listened to the 
raindrops hissing into the sea. He set 
his course well to windward of the trawler, 
and against the breeze and the tide his 
crew commenced their pull. He listened 
as the oars dipped and the blades swept 
through the water and swirled out. No 
tell-tale rattle from the rowlocks mingled 
with the splash of the waves against the 
bow and the creaking of the stretchers. 
Away in the offing the incoming tide 
bellowed over a sunken reef. The crested 
rollers that passed the little boat swept 
shoreward to break with a solid crash on 
the white sand of the south beach. Douglas 
gazed ahead into the gloom where the 
trawler was working. The pull was slow, 
wearing work, but the strong muscles 
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the dark sea and the darker mass of the 
distant  sand.dunes. Douglas, listening 
carefully, could hear occasionally a frothy 
splutter аз the heaving propeller failed to 
catch solid water. 

The boat worked nearer and nearer, and 
still they were unchallenged. Then another 
cound mingled with the throb of the engines 
and the rush of the sea. A steam winch 
rattled аз it brought a groaning wire rope 
round the capstan and on to the drum. 
" Just in time, my beauties!” thought 
Douglas. 

Over the fifty yards of tossing water 
that separated the boat from the trawler 
came a hail. “ Roat ahoy! What boat’s 
that?” The answer was a stronger pull 
at the oars. Rung up his engine-room. 
But he's anchored to his net," was Douglas's 
inward comment as the propeller began to 
thrash round more rapidly. The sharp taps 


address was brief. We have a bit of 
work cut out for us. As you know, we 
want to get that trawler. Take the boat 
down and launch it from the lifeboat slip. 
nen we get into the boat there must not 
` a single sound. Рау no attention if 
they hail us, but row like steam.” 

e long black boat was run quietly 
Over wooden rollers down the concrete 
slip at the lifeboat station. The ripple of 

e Incoming tide smacked her bow, gurgled 
t her sides, and lapped the slip. A 
anguid roll, a tired ripple. and a swish of 
aa and seaweed was all the effect of the 
ide within the quiet little harbour. But 
жы the rollers жеге lurching against 
int, harbour wall and ripping themselves 
to foam on the jagged granite rocks. 
of e crew entered and the boat swung 
„ uglas, sitting in the stern sheets 
йаг gripping the tiller, steered out of the 
bour. As the bow pounded through the 


Trawlers in Rough Weather. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper by AnTHUR SITEPHARD.) 


and the skilful rowing of the crew bronght 
them steadily out. In the nasty sea the 
lieutenant steered carefully. He had often 
to put his helm round to bring his boat 
how on to а threatening wave. Then, 
when the little craft had risen to it and 
nosed herself through, he held on his course 
again. The gusty rain-squalls smote them 
frequently, and for a time blotted out the 
scarcely visible hull of the trawler. But 
Douglas, blinded by the rain and stung 
by the spindrift, reflected that the squall 
would likewise hide them from the trawler. 
This was consolation. 

Two miles of this switchbacking over 
the waves brought them right to wind- 
ward of the trawler. Douglas could hear 
the faint throb of her slowing working 
engines. He put his helm up. the boat's 
head swung round, and the little craft 
heaved forward before the wind. The 
black hull Joomed more distinctly against 


of a hammer on a chisel declared that 
the trawl-master was going to sacrifice his 
net. 

The boat veered down on the dark hull 
of the steamer. On the deck shadowy 
forms were hurrying to and fro. Then 
some strange words from the trawler: 
Swing the gun round to starboard. Кее 
off there, or we'll fire on you.” A dark 
tube, marvellously like the barrel casing 
of a Maxim, swung over the starboard 
bulwarks. 

Douglas rose from his seat, looked at the 
projecting tube, and got ready for action. 
“ Now, boys! Inoars! Hook on there, 
boat-hook." The boat-hook caught and 
the fisherman holding it drew the visitors 
towards the trawler. Douglas had heard 
strange tales of desperate poachers who, 
armed with а few machine.guns had, in 
distant waters, shown fight even against 
cruisers. Tbe wild thought, that he might 
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have such an encounter in the civilised 
North Sea flashed across his mind as he 
swung himself over the dripping bulwarks. 
“ Stand back from that gun!” he shouted, 
and the gun crew, respecting his tone of 
command, left their gun. Where's the 
master here! he queried. “I’m Douglas, 
of the Weazd." The master came wearily 
down from the bridge. ''Stumped this 
time, captain," he remarked, as he ap- 
proached Douglas and the group of coast- 


ш What steamer’s this ? " asked Douglas. 
* Dandy Dinmont, MoMurrich master." 
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* You know where you аге?” 

“ Would we be workin’ withoot a single 
light if we didna ken ower well whaur we 
аге?” 

" All right. Tell your engineer to go dead 
slow. Two of my шеп take charge of the 
artillery," and two of the coastguards 
installed themselves at the gun. 

When Douglas had taken his soundings 
апа other evidence he approached the gun 
with a lantern. The flickering light re- 
vealed the weapon—a sheet-iron shield from 
which projected the end of а large hose- 


pipe. 


„They tell me, sir," said one of the 
coastguards with ап explanatory jerk of his 
thumb, this was meant for a blind, a 
scarecrow to knock terror into any fisher- 
men that might think of rushin' them. I 
think they meant to keep us off till they 
had cleared their net, for they have the hose 
coupled to & pum m 

" Whew!’ whistled Douglas. “ That 
would have been uncomfortable. I don’t 
like my morning tu: in the middle of the 
night. 

ut it was the trawl. master for whom 
things ultimately proved uncomfortable. 


s Po can you attend a moment ? ” 
* Certainly, Rachel. 
Dr. Porchester was resting in his arm- 
ehair, e with & book, the labours 
. of the day being over. His sister was scan- 
ing the Times.” 
et There have been so many letters lately 
about the distress in Connemara, owing to 
the failure of the potato · erop. 

* Yes, my dear, it is very sad. I sent 
them a donation last week—1 wish we could 
do more. The Mansion House has opened 

, which is receiving & generous re- 
Е _ so we may be sure all will be done 
that is possible to alleviate the distress.” 

* There have been various suggestions 
for raising money—concerts, bazaars, sales 
of work. Here is a novel advertisement : 


THE DOCTOR'S SEA-GULLS. 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “ Stories of Highfield,” “ Queer Mr. Quern," “The Wallaby Man," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


* * Young Sea-gulls for Sale.’ I have often 
thought how nice it would be to have a little 
flock of sea-gulls on the pond. I think I 
shall write for some." 

“ Very well, my dear. But hardly 
flock ! What would they find to eat? 

„Oh, I don't know—slugs and snails and 


worms and frogs, I suppose—anything they " 


can pick up.” 
“ H’m—rather a precarious diet! Sea- 
gulls are voracious feeders. But they would 
an ornament to the pond and an object 
of interest to the boys. It must be clear! 
understood that I must be exempt from 
responsibility of attendance on them. If you 


like to try the experiment, you must under- 
take their m ment. ou will certainl 
have to feed them—we cannot have бай 
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from Grimsby, but possibly they might be 
content with meat.” 

Miss Porchester readily consented to these 
terms, and by the next post she wrote fora ;, 
consignment of four birds. They were to 
be called The Doctor's Sea-gulls,” but she 
would do everything for their comfort. . 

In due time the birds arrived by the i. 
carrier, with & notice in the invoice that their 


wings had been clipped. ius 
The Doctor and his sister went down to р“ 
the pond to set free the captives. н 


Porchester’s imagination had drawn vivid үр 
pictures of that moment. She had fancied |, 
the happy birds, exulting in their release 
from confinement, taking to the water with 
eager delight, signifying their joy by cheer- f. w 
ful cries, swimming and diving, spraying P 
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themselves, preening their feathers, digging 
in the mud, and gobbling up slugs and snails 
with avidity. But her fond imaginings were 
scarcely realised. 

' The birds did not seem to appreciate their 
good fortune. They made no effort to 
imitate the swans in Virgil, disporting them- 
gelves gaily in the water, looking about with 
quick intelligence to explore their new 
domains. There was nothing like that. 
They swam demurely across to the island, 
waded out and ranged themselves in line. 
head to tail, each standing on one leg, with 
head thrown back, in an attitude of supreme 
indifference to the outside world. 

Poor little chicks! said Miss Porchester, 
they are bewildered by the long journey. 
They will soon be rested, and feel at home. 
Let us leave them to settle down, John." 

Later in the day Dr. Porchester went down 
to the pond. The sea-gulls were in the same 
attitude on the same spot, looking as though 
they had not moved a muscle since last seen. 
The Doctor pondered a moment, and then 
picked up a large stone, which he pitched 
into the pond, so as to send a splash upon 
the birds. They woke up, and flapped and 
waddled round the shore to the rear of the 
island. When Dr. Porchester walked round 
to get another sight, he saw them in line 
again, on one leg, head to tail. 

“ Decidedly dull birds," said the Doctor 
to himself, in a tone of annoyance. 

As days on, Miss Porchester tried 
to cultivate friendship with the gulls. She 
took them daily portions of raw meat, and 
tried to lure them to come and feed. But 
they turned up their noses with contempt 
that was humiliating to their patroness. 
She had to leave the meat on the shore, and 
she hoped they would find it. As it always 
tea ppeared, she concluded they ate it when 
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her was turned. The dachshund 
Puppy, Juno, could have enlightened her on 
the subject. 


Mise Porcheeter was disappointed, and her 
brother pronounced the experiment a failure. 

They are not responsive birds, Rachel. 
They do not readily adapt themselves to 
altered circumstances. I am afraid the diet 
does not suit their constitution." 

Matters did not much improve as Novem- 
ber waned. When the pond froze later on, 
the gulls looked more disconsolate than 
ever. And when we invaded their domains 
for skating, they resented the invasion with 
indignant squeaks. We pitied the poor 
things. To see them hop-and-go-one with 
ineffectual attempts to fly was a piteous 
sight. The Doctor did not like it. Ah! 
that ruthless cutting of the wings! Poor 
crippled things ! "' 

ven from the water, they wandered 
about the frozen field, never troubling their 
heads to look for worms or other non- 
existent means of subsistence. Miss Por. 
chester doubled her doles of meat, much to 
the satisfaction of Juno, who prowled about 
and laughed and grew fat, while the pitiable 
gulls starved. It was a lugubrious business. 

However, that was the lowest ebb of their 
fortunes, and at last matters slowly began 
to improve. Under stress of circumstances 
the gulls began to show some shadow of a 
Sporting spirit. They ventured into the 
kitchen-garden, and pecked about among 
the winter cabbage, possibly finding some 
dormant dainty here and there in the shape 
of food. John Carey, the gardener, liked to 
8ee them pay him a visit. 

H awson, with all his love of the 
sea, which dated back to that summer time 
at ea, when his sand-castle caused 
Such grievous misadventure to Dr. Por- 
chester in the bathing-machine— Harry 
Dawson took a lively interest in the gulls. 
He would wheedle tit-bits from the cook, 

coax the coy birds to come and feast. 
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He certainly had better luck than Miss 
Porchester. Their chilly contempt seemed 
to thaw under the warmth of his blandish- 
ments. He would keep up a sort of purring 
chuckle, and hold out portions of meat in a 
tempting manner, throwing them down and 
retreating gradually. And the gulls would 
swim across from the island sending broad 
ripples in their wake, and Harry always had 
the satisfaction of seeing them gulp down 
the food. He would tell Miss Porchester 
of his success, and she encouraged h:m in the 
task; so that he was regarded by us as the 
authorised keeper of the birds. Woe betide 
Juno, if Harry caught sight of her on the 
prowl when he was on a feeding errand ! 

Time passed on, and April, with sunshine 
and showers, smiled upon the scene. War- 
bling birds sang the sweet glee— 


“Spring delights are all returning, 
Verdant leaflets clothe each spray," 


and every heart was gladdened with courage 
and cheerful hope. We had noticed of late 
that one of the gulls was always trying to 
fly. It would take three or four hopping 
skips at full speed, and follow them up with 
a great flapping of wings. By long practice 
of this sort it made considerable progress, 
until it actually succeeded in flying a few 
feet, and then a few yards. 

And lo! one radiant May morning we 
saw the happy bird fly with glorious freedom 
round the pond, high above the fir-trees ! 
It was a splendid sight! We cheered the 
gallant bird to the echo, and sang For he's 
a jolly good fellow at the top of our voices. 
Excitement was tremendous. Harry rushed 
off at full speed, bounced in at the front door, 
regardless of the doormat’s command to 
wipe his feet, в through the hall, and 
burst into the drawing-room. He said he 
knocked, but he had opened the door before 
anyone had time to say Come in." 

** Oh, Miss Porchester, the gull is flying 
round the pond! Do come and see!” 

You may be sure she came and saw, and 
shared in the general rejoicing with true 
sympathy. 

Then, two days afterwards, when the 
wings were harmonised and attuned to the 
rhythm of flight—when the rapture of new 
life was thoroughly awakened, and the wind 
coming in from the sea whispered some 
message of breaking waves and breezy cliffs, 
that gull said good-bye to his envious com- 
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panions. Free as the winds of heaven, we 
saw it rise to a great height over the pond ; 
and then, after wheeling in one majestic 
circle, it headed away towards the south. 
We watched it till it dwindled to a speck— 
and we saw it no more. 

The Doctor had been a spectator of this 
entrancing scene. He rejoiced at the gull's 
recovery of flight and freedom. His eye 
moistened as he said, ** Rachel, it is like a 
resurrection to new life; it reminds me of 
the words, Oh, what the joy and the glory must 
be / ?9 

It was a beautiful sight!” said his 
sister. 

J wish the others would follow its ex- 
ample! The poor draggle-winged things! 
It is a dishonour to the beauty of bird.life ! ” 

Alas! the others could not! Two of 
them made resolute efforts — three hops and 
а flurry of "ur repeated in а scurry half-way 
across the field. is practice was kept up 
daily by the hour. Then they relapsed into 
long periods of moody silence, standing one- 
legged on the gravelly margin of the island. 

The other gull taok no part in such pro- 
ceedings. Its lame wing seemed to have 
been more severely dealt with—oh! the 
pity of it! Possibly the cruel hand that 
cut it had maimed the delicate mechanism 
incurably. The wing trailed so hopelessly 
when the piteous creature travelled from one 
spot to another, that the bird made a gro- 
tesque exhibition of itself. Itseemed wofully 
discouraged, and lost all heart, and at last 
grew tired of life. Harry could not lure it 
to take any food. It kept apart from the 
other two, moped and miserable, with plum- 
age always ruffed. Then it passed whole 
days on one leg, with its head resting on its 
back towards the tail And one day it did 
not appear at all. 

Harry got leave to punt over to the island 
and search for it. He found it dead behind 
a clump of pampas grass. 

So now the Doctor's sea-gulls were reduced 
to two. And this pair kept together, won- 
dering what it all meant. They came to 
be fed side by side; they practised their 
attempta at flight together, they sometimes 
ventured on short promenades out of bounds, 
crossing the road into the wood. 

Such was their daily routine through 
May and June, until one day in July, when 
Harry could not find them at feeding-time. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME PRACTICAL LESSONS IN SWIMMING AND LIFE-SAVING. 


By WILLIAM HENRY (Hon. Sec., Life-Saving Society). 


PART IV. — LIFE SAVING, OR RESUSCITATION OF THE APPARENTLY DROWNED. 


ERE are several methods of resusci. 
tating the apparently drowned, all of 
which are named after medical men who 
have studied the subject and introduced 
them to the public. Each one of these 
methods is, of course, based on scientific 
lines, and various advantages are claimed 
for each of them. Even at the present time 
there is a big dispute between medical gentle. 
men as to the advantage of one method over 
the other, and although efforts have been 
made to obtain a definite expression of 
opinion upon one particular method, nothing 
tangible has been arrived at. Such being the 
case, the Life-Saving Society has decided to 
teach, first the Silvester method, and nex: 
the Howard and Marshall Hall methods. 
The first-named is the one most generally 
used and taught. Опе reason for recom- 
mending this system is that it is to а great 
extent in harmony with Nature, and that 


consequently the patient is not liable to be 


injured by the manipulations. Others are 
that the expansion of the thorax is artifici- 
ally insured and wholly under the control 
of the operator, while both sides of the chest 
are equally inflated and a large amount of 
air inspired. But the great reason is that 
it is very easily remembered and can be put 
into operation by one person. Some doctors, 
however, вау that when the lungs are filled 
with water this method is & dengerous one, 
as the water prevents any air getting into 
the lungs, and for that reason contend that 
the Marshall Hall is more suitable. 

Judging only from my experience as а 
swimmer, I am not so aure that any quantity 
of water does, or can, enter the lungs, and 
this opinion is also supported by several 
members of the medical profession ; but аз 
I am not going to enter into & dispute on 
this question, particularly as doctors do not 
entirely agree, it will be best simply to give 
the reasous which caused the Life-Saving 
Society to adopt the Silvester method as 
the chief one in its teaching until such time 
as we have definite opinion expressed by 
the proper authority as to what is best to 
do in such cases. 

The chief reason for its adoption is that it 
can be put into operation by one person even 
in such a small space as the bottom of a 
rowing-boat. The rules relating to the 
Silvester method are extremely simple and 
casilv explained by teachers, but to make 
their task even more easy the Society issues 
a handbook in which a drill is incorporated, 
the practice of which soon imparts to the 
pupil's memory the principles of resuscita- 
tion which he will never forget. The great 
advantage of this drill is that the work is 
made methodical and regular in order, there- 
fore can be quickly learned. On the other 
hand, I have seen posters stuck up at river- 
sides and in bathing-places which would take 
quite half an hour to read, and when you 
have read them you are no wiser because of 
the many “ ifs " and“ buta." 

There is an old story of two fishermen 
who, after getting an apparently drowned 
person out of the water, commenced to 
argue about what to do. Said one: There 
are fifteen rules, I know, but I don't know 
which to start upon first." Whereupon the 
apparently drowned suddenly asked: “Is 
there anything about brandy in them?“ 
Ves.“ was the reply. Then start upon 
that first.“ Had that been done in the case 
of an apparently drowned person instead of 
attempting artificial respiration, the patient 
would probably not have survived the treat- 
ment. 


So you see how important it is to study 
the subject properly, for in case of emer- 
gency a moment's delay or & mistake through 
imperfect knowledge of the matter might 
prove fatal. In the first place, if there be 
& bystander near, send immediately for 
medical assistance, but while giving these 
instructions see that you under no circum- 
stances hold the patient up by the feet, or 
that any of your helpers do: further, do not 
allow him to be carried face downwards. 
Twisting or bending of the limbs or any 
rough usage must he studiously avoided ; 
and when the patient is laid on his back 
seo that the tongue is pulled well forward. 
Do not wait for the arrival of & doctor, but 
start at опсо to examine the patient. If 
there are any signs that respiration is not 
entirely suspended it may not be necessary 
to resort to artificial respiration, the natural 
respiration being assisted by the application 
of an irritant substance to the nostrils, such 
as smelling-salts, pepper, or snuff, while hot 
and cold water may be alternately dashed 
on the face and chest. 

If no sign of life can be seen or felt, nor 
the action of the heart heard, promotion of 
breathing, and not circulation, must be the 
first aim and effort. Lay the patient flat 
on his back, with the head at a slightly 
higher level than the feet, and at once re- 
move all tight clothes about the neck, chest, 
and abdomen, and loosen the braces or 
corset. 

The rescuer then kneels at the head of the 
body, and, if he has an assistant, that person 
should kneel at one side and assist in turning 
the patient over until he is lying face down- 
wards, his head resting on one arm. The 
operator should, after his assistant has given 
two or three smart blows with his open hand 
between the shoulder-blades, wipe and clear 
the mouth, throat, and nostrils of all matter 
that may prevent the air from entering the 
lungs. A handkerchief will be useful for 
this purpose. After this has been done the 
patient should be turned again on his back, 
and his tongue pulled well forward, so as to 
open up the throat. This is an essentially 
vital operation, but it is sometimes difticult 
to perform. The tongue may be kept in 
position by means of a piece of string tied 
round it and the lower jaw, or a strip of 
handkerchief will do. Anyhow, you must 
keep the tongue forward if your efforts are 
to be successful, and care must be taken 
not to let it fall back into the mouth, where 
it would at once obstruct the air- passages. 

This work ought only to occupy a few 
seconds—in fact, less time than it takes to 
read the foregoing paragraph; but still, it 
should be done thoroughly, more particu- 
larly the clearing of the throat and attending 
to the tongue. Immediately the latter is 
secured the operator should slightly lift up 
the patient, taking care to handle the head 
and shoulders very carefully. in order that 
his assistant may place a roll of clothing, a 
folded coat, or a pillow under the patient's 
shoulder-blades. The roll being placed to 
the satisfaction of the operator, he should 
then lean forward over the patient and grasp 
his arms below the elbows. Then the 
patients arms should be drawn steadily 
upwards and outwards above the head until 
fully extended in line with the body. Having 
held the arms in this position for about а 
second, the operator should carry them back 
again and press them firmly against the sides 
and front of the chest for another second. 

By these means an exchange of air is 
brought about in the lungs similar to that 


effected in natural respiration. The moxe- 
ments should be repeated very carefully and 
deliberately at the rate of about fifteen 
times per minute until natural respiration is 
established, when the operator should at 
once proceed to promote warmth and circu- 
lation. The operator should attend to the 
mouth, nose, and throat, while the assistant 
should rub the body with handkerchiefs, 
flannels, or anything available, so as to 

ropel the blood along the veins. All rub- 

ing should be towards the heart, not away 
from it. 

As soon as possible get the patient 
wrapped in blankets or some dry clothing : 
then continue the rubbing until you can get 
him or her taken to the nearest house. Then 
warmth should be further promoted by the 
application of hot flannels to the pit of the 
stomach, and bottles or bladders of hot 
water, heated bricks, etc., to the armpits, 
between the thighs, and to the soles of the 
feet. If there be any difficulty or pain in 
breathing apply a hot linseed-meal poultice 
to the chest. While in the house see that 
the air is allowed to circulate freely and that 
there be no crowding round the patient. 
This is of the utmost importance, as is also 
the watching of the patient, for if breathing 
fails again artificial respiration must at once 
be resumed. On the restoration of life a 
teaspoonful of warm water should be given. 
and then, if the power of swallowing has re- 
turned, very small quantities of wine, warm 
brandy and water, beef tea, or coffee may be 
administered. The patient should be kept in 
bed and a disposition to sleep encouraged. 

Though these instructions are simple, it is 
highly important that they should be put in 
operation in regular order, and to that end 
the teaching of the Society's drill in every 
school in the country is a consummation to 
be desired. Many lives have already been 
saved through the instruction given in 
various parts of the country by its many 
willing helpers, yet there are thousands ot 
school boys and girls who have never been 
trained in its principles, or, for the matter 
of that, even taught swimming. Some oi 
our public schools have taken the matter up 
keenly, with remarkably successful results 
The following list will show how much has 
been done during last season. It will abo 
be observed that Framlingham takes бг»: 
place, with Haileybury second. Framling- 
ham has for years done splendidly in th: 
direction. | 
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The above makes a very considerable tota! 
of awards for 1903. 

In the schools under the control of the 
London Board (now the London County 
Council) the teachers have been  won- 
derfully energetic, and hundreds of the 
children under their control have passed 
the Society's tests for proficiency certifi- 
cates. For the medallion award the pupils 
have to pass an examination as to their 
knowledge of the physiological principles 
which govern respiration, which principles 
are nowadays taught in almost every school 
in the country, be able to go through the 
rescue and release drills in the water, and 
also demonstrate the Marshall Hall and 
Howard methods of resuscitation. Every 
candidate must also hold the proficiency 
certificate in the examination, for which the 
Silvester method of resuscitation, which I 
have described, has to be gone through to 
the satisfaction of the jud Later, if you 
persevere, you can enter for the diploma of 
the Society, which, however, has only yet 
been gained by fourteen persons. Still, there 
is no reason why, by attention and a thorough 
study of the art, you should not gain this 
distinguished honour in the years to come. 

As many of you may be unable to attend 
classes, or have not classes in your district, 
a description of the Marshall Hall and 
Howard methods will be useful to you in 
studying the subject. The Howard method 
is principally used in America, and its know- 
ledge is valuable in the case of a patient's 
arm being in any way injured or a more 
vigorous treatment than by the Silvester be 
necessary. Care should, however, be exer- 
cised not to injure the patient by too 
forcible pressure. There are only two move- 
ments in it, therefore it is easily remembered. 
The patient is laid on his back, the roll is 
larger than that used in the Silvester method 
and is placed farther under the back in 
order that the lower part of the chest may 
be raised. 

After adjusting the roll the operator 
kneels astride the patient, while his assistant 
goes to the head, lifts the patient's arms 
beyond the head, and holds them to the 
ground, cleans the mouth and nose, and 
attends to the tongue. The operator, with 
his fingers spread well apart, taking care 
that the thumbs do not press into the pit 
of the stomach, grasps the most compres- 
sible part of the lower ribs, and, with both 
hands, applies pressure firmly by leaning over 
the patient; then he springs back, lifting 
his hands off the patient. Artificial re- 
spiration is thus effected and continued at 
the rate of about fifteen times а minute. 
As soon as natural breathing is restored the 
treatment is the same as in the Silvester 
method. 

In the Marshall Hall method the operator 
takes his place at the patient's left side and 
places a roll of clothing or pillow so that it 
may be in position when the patient is 
turned over. The assistant at the head pays 
particular attention to the patient's arms 
that they may not be laid upon or twisted 

at the wrist, elbow, hand, or shoulder. The 
patient is then turned face downwards, with 
the body reclining over the pillow. The 
operator then makes a firm pressure with 
tho hand upon the back between the 
shoulder-blades, and then pulls the patient 
slowly up on to his side towards himself. 
Once in position, the operator pushes the 
patient back again until the face is down- 
ward, when the pressure on the back is 
repeated. These three movements must be 
continued at the rate of about fifteen times 
a minute until natural breathing has been 
restored, when further treatment is again 
that as in the Silvester method. | 

Above everything, remember that in both 
the Marshall Hall and Howard methods you 


must, before putting them into operation, 
clear the throat and see to the tongue. If 
ever you are called upon to do life-saving 
work, never forget these essential principles 
of resuscitation. 

The greatest honour that а swimmer can 
obtain is the medal of the Royal Humane 
Society—the Victoria Cross o 1 
The Society was founded in 1774 mainly 
through the energies of Dr. Hawes, whose 
adoption of the theory that resuscitation was 
possible had been derided. He, however, 
decided that the theory was valuable and 
likely to prove of inestimable benefit when 
put into practice. With this view he 

ublicly offered rewards to persons who, 

tween London and Westminster Bridges, 
should, within a certain period from the 
oceurrence of an accident, rescue drowning 
persons and bring them to certain places on 
shore, in order that resuscitation might be 
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attempted. In this way he saved several 
lives, and for a whole year continued to pay 
the rewards out of his own pocket. Finally, 
on the advice of Dr. Cogan, he founded the 
Royal Humane Society, and to him should 
be granted undying honour. 

I hope I have now given you sufficient 
information to enable you to become a 
thorough swimmer, for I do not think that 
anyone can be considered such unless, in 
addition to his ability in the water, he is 
able also to render efficient aid to anyone in. 
danger of losing his life by drowning. 

Finally, may I express the hope that you 
will try to do all in your power to make the 
knowledge of the art of swimming and life- 
saving part of our national education? If 
you do decide to do some work in this direc- 
tion, address your letter to Тһе Life- 
Saving Society, London," the members of 
which will gladly enlist your services. 


[THE END.] 
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"VARSITY YARN. 


By STUART WISHING. 


PART 


EACE reigned in the courts of St. Chad’s. 

A calm peculiar to University life was 

at present undisturbed by any turbulent or 
jovial spirits. The college examinations 
were all over; the Lent Races had been 
rowed ; the Chad's first boat had gone up 
two places on the river; fires that had 
illuminated the ancient walls had now died 
away; sand that had been sprinkled to 
obliterate the traces of the fiery ordeal now 
seemed a part of the original soil; Deans 
and tutors could at last enjoy their night 


I. 

slumbers ; and rters might doze 
peacefully in their respective lodges, 
without being compelled to watch for 
unruly undergraduates bent on destruc- 
tion and а rag.“ Everything was at 
peace. Тһе end of term was near; and 
three friends—Hayman, Hamilton, and 
Stubbs—had foregathered in the latter’s 
rooms. 

Stubbs, or Tubby ' as he was called 
by his intimates, replenished the coffee 
cups and lit a cigarette. 

" Why don't you smoke а pipe ? " 
asked Hamilton. Much better for 
you." 

“ I usually do," was the reply. °“ But 
I like a cigarette, after all, occasionally. 
Hope you don’t mind my pleasing my- 
self sometimes?“ 

Listen toit!" said Hayman. As 
if it didn’t enjoy itself all day—bloated 
little toad!“ 

The conversation was suspended for a 
few moments while Hayman and the 
“toad rolled about the floor in а 
death-grip. Hamilton discreetly retired 
to the window-seat, and guarded the 
lamp from his excited companions. 
After a short struggle Stubbs was van- 
quished, placed on the sofa, panting and 

urple, and told to be good. 

“ You're such a vigorous brute," he com- 
plained, rearranging his collar and tie. You 
can't rag a man gently. I wish I'd got 
some of your muscle." 


Dear little fat thing! Don't let it get 


angry, Flick.“ 

" Flick" Hamilton tenderly stroked 
Stubbs’s hair. 

It's all right, Tommy," he said. Tem- 


perature's going down now from 200:7 to 
zero. It vill speak quite nicely in a minute.“ 
Stubbs laughed. Vou are rotters, he 


said. The room's a veritable bear. garden. 
It looks as if the bontire had been made 
here.“ 

“ H'm," remarked Hayman reflectively. 
“ It was a jolly good fire—a very sound per- 
formance; 'specially when we put the oil- 
soaked mats on top.” 

" Yes, they burned awfully well. It was 
an excellent wheeze of yours—bucked the 
fire up no end." 

" Did you see that fresher Arnold at 
work ? " asked Hayman. 

“ Yes, he piled a lot on. І believe he was 
the man who pulled your door down for the 
good cause." 

“Уу word!” said the other indignantly. 
“I wondered who did it. What beastly 
cheek ! ” 

“ You can't complain; you took several 
off their hinges yourself.” 

* Yes, but they were freshers, and this is 
different. I call it putting on side.” 

“ I call it putting on doors,” said Stubbs, 
chuckling; but he is rather a sidey man. 
I believe he is a very decent chap really, 
though there’s a distinct amount of side about 
him." 


There's none about you, at any rate,“ 
laughed Hamilton. You're a thing of 
beauty bounded by one line, which is called 
the circumference. a right, Tubby, don't 

t angry. Pax! ovel” 

a I think Amold's extremely війеу,” 
broke in Hayman. Couldn't we do some- 
thing to take him down a bit ? ” 

“ Rag his rooms! Screw up his sport! 
Duck him in the fountain!” suggested 
Stubbs. 

“ No, that’s a bit too drastic." 
word that," from Hamilton.) 


(“ Good 
"I don't 


A CYCLE 


Y acquaintance with the weird little 
M lake of Wastwater, and the tiny and 
isolated dale at its north-eastern end, had 
been made years ago by reason of rock. 
climbing tastes that are во splendidly catered 
for here; but hitherto the cycling element 
had not drawn me to these rugged parta, and 
it was with quite & foreign feeling that I 
tumbled out of the train at Scascale —a sleepy 
little Cumberland coast village sporting 
respectable golf-links aud nothing else to 
speak of. 

But this feeling was soon worn off by the 
negotiation of steep ascent and decline 
between the ceast and the lake. The roads, 
too, had evidently had more than their just 
share of weather, and that great compensa- 
tion in hilly districts, free-wheeling, had to be 
indulged in with care and circumspection. 

Gosforth, the first town one runs through 
upon this road from the coast, strikes rather 
a dismal note. I expect it would feel highly 
insulted to be called other than a town ; 
but it is in reality little more than a strag- 

ing village with а church. It possesses, 
3 a runic cross that any town would 
be proud of, and that it would seem is a 
unique specimen among these quaint and 
more or less unknown memorials of the dark 


t. 

From here the road becomee even more 
camel-backed, and, just before rounding the 
flank of one of the higher fells, a choice is 
given of two routea—one to the left high up 
over the moorland апа another descending 
into picturesque little Strands. The former 
looked discouraging and the latter inviting. 
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think we ought to ill-treat the poor beast or 
break up his furniture, It always seems to 
me a caddish trick to smash a man’s things. 
Couldn't we score off him in some nice, gentle 
way?” 

"It might be done,” 
thoughtfully. **I don't know him very 
well myself. Tubby's his great pal." 

“I know him slightly," corrected that 
gentleman. ‘I should think we could work 
it somehow. Ah, yes! I know! Hes 
tremendously superstitious ! ” 

“Well?” 

" Couldn't we have him on toast with 
table-turning, or something in the séance 
line?“ 

“ What could you do ? " asked Hayman. 
“You don't mean to jump out on him 
from behind а corner and say Boo’—do 
you? Strikes me as being rather played 
out, at any rate, and elementary aa well. 
Besides, you might frighten him into а 
fit." 

" Not a bit of it! He's a member of 
the Physical Research Society." 

" Psychical Society," said the other. 
* You remind me of & man I saw looking 
at a statue labelled ‘ Psyche.’ Не called it 
* Physic,’ and I nearly split.” 

“ You're wandering from the subject," 
retorted Stubbs, with dignity. 

" Well, have you got any feasible pro- 
posal? You've always some rotten idea 
which never comes off.” 

* Oh, all right," said the other. 
can run the show yoursclf. 
Out o' my sight for ever ! ” 

" Don't be an ass, Tubby," was the com- 
plimentary reply. Let's hear what you've 
got to say." 


gaid Hamilton 


“ You 
I cast you off! 


(To be contínued.) 


RIDE 


By Ernest E. STOCK. 
(Illustrated wilh Photographs by the AUTHOR.) 


I took the latter! Another qua-ter of an 
hour brought me down into the lovely 
wooded Jand round Wastdale Hall, and a few 
minutes later the lake came into view, with 
its wild background of rugged fells. Given 
a more or less grey evening light, and a slight 
mist that the fell summits, excepting in 
summer, are rarely without, one is forcibly 
reminded of the magic mere of Arthurian 
legend. The great, gaunt, rugged screes 
drop almost sheer into the water upon the 
lake's south-east side, colouring the water 
with their grey dourness, whilst to the north 
the moorland stretches upward with bog 
and beck to Kirk Fell and ite neighbours ; 
the whole making as wild a scene as the eye 
of town-bred man can wish for. 

The road here skirte the northern side of 
the lake, in places ao close, narrow, and over- 
hanging that even the cyclist must go 
warily in an uncertain light, and there are 
many and fearsome yarns concerning belated 
wastrels who have taken inadvertent, but 
very sobering, baths in its waters. My own 
experience of this three miles of lake road 
was scarcely so exciting, and I arrived at 
Wastdale Head Inn in good time for lunch. 

Wastdale Head can scarcely be con- 
sidered overcrowded. There are perhaps 
thirty souls all told, mostly rugged shepherds 
scant of speech, with small shaggy dogs that 
seem to outvie their masters in knowledge 
of their craft. The dale lies snugly in a cup 
formed by the surrounding fells, with Great 
End blocking the outlet to the north-east, 
and putting out of court any idea of a 
respectable road into the Borrowdale Valley. 
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“Yes, come on," said Hamilton; and 
Stubbs was mollified. 

think it’s rather a good plan," he said. 
“ Of course, if you've got a better, you can 
tellus. Now suppose we get young Arnold 
to come in after hall to-morrow night and 
try that toy planchette on him ? e could 
have a lot of fun." 

“ But you couldn't spring all sorts of 
jokes on him the first night," objected 
Hayman. 

* No, of course not, it would look a bit 
too thin. But we could proceed by stages. 
The first night or so we could arrange answers 
to give him confidence, and then work him 
up gradually to the ghost trick."' 

" What's the ghost trick ? " queried his 
friend sceptically. 

“ Oh, one of us would dress up a bit, and 
rub phosphorus on his paws. Then he'd 
hide in the cupboard, and at the psycho- 
logical moment pop out and enjoy himself.” 

“ You lose sight of the fact," said Hamilton, 
“ that you may drive Arnold out of his mind 
with fright. Of course that’s a mere trifle 
to an earnest man like you; but there are 
such things as juries and criminal law to meet 
abnormal cases of your type.” 

“Oh, don’t be a fool!" said Stubbs 
irritably. There'll be two of us there to 
encourage him. Besides, he’s a member of 
that rotten society, and they’re supposed 
to be level-headed chaps. At least, if they 
aren't, they ought to Ье.” | 

„Well,“ remarked Hayman. “I think 
we might have а shot. I move we meet 
here to-morrow night after hall. Tubby, 
you ask Arnold. I'll get a planchette some- 
how before then Night, ’night!”’ 

And the assembly dispersed. 


AMONG THE CUMBERLAND FELLS. 


To the north Great Gable towers up over 
three thousand feet, and away to the south- 
east Scafell Pike—the highest peak in Eng- 
land—and Lingmell, all capped till well into 
the year with snow, and proving the happiest 
of hunting-grounds to the man with the rope 
and hobnailed boots. Wastdale's micro- 
scopic church is of some antiquarian interest, 
and is possibly the smallest uncurtailed 
church in England. It dates from about 
1480, and the oak beams supporting its roof 
are supposed to have been taken from the 
wreck of a viking ship off the Northumber- 
land coast. 

My route out of the dale would have 
claimed the pity of the least exacting of 
wheelmen. Those who have tram the 
Styhead Pass quite unencumbered s 
forcibly of its inhospitality, but with thirty- 
five pounds of machine and other impedi 
menta to push the joke lacks point. Great 
Gable drops almost sheer into the valley 
upon its southern side, a mighty scree- 
shoot from summit to base, апа up this 
wind: & mile or more of the stoniest of 
tracks, with а gradient of more than one in 
fifty in places. In my case it needed but the 
addition of a strong head-wind with its 
accompaniment of sleet to fill my cup and 
increase my vocabulary threefold. But 
two hours of travail brought the head of the 
pass in sight, and I sat at last just above 
Styhead Tarn, looking down on Borrowdale 
and the western end of Derwentwater, the 
gorgeous panorama repaying in full that 

i 8 P 


troublous piece of Pilgrim’s Progress in the 
rear. 
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i. Wastdale Inn—a group of rock-climbers (the arrival of the post). 2. Wastdale and the Fells (Lake Road in the foreground). 3. Great Gable (the Styhead Pass 
over the right-hand spur). 4. In the Borrowdale Valley (ten minutes' rest). % Vastdale Ohurch (the smallest uncurtailed church in England) 6. The Summit 
Styhead Pass (looking towards Wastdale Valley). 7. Runic Oross, GosfortzoStoleoiewrd. | 
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From here the descent into Borrowdale 
began over steep bogland and by stony track, 
both, of course, quite unridable, until the 
human brake was well-nigh broken. But 
relief came at last with more even ground 
and the sight of the farmsteads of Seathwaite. 
This little hamlet has quite & reputation in 
the matter of weather, for it holds the proud 
position of being the rainiest spot in Eng- 
land, and I suppose I must count it as a 
piece of pure luck that it did not treat me 
to an exhibition of its quality. 

From here starts the semblance of a real 
road, and with thankfulness I mounted once 
more. Three miles ever downwards between 
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the mighty fells brought me at last to Ross- 
thwaite, surrounded with its orchards, and 
looking particularly well whitewashed aud 
icturesque in the evening light. A char- 
-banc runs from here to Keswick at intervals 
during the day, so that the pedestrian who 
has had his fill of the Styhead Pass may 
creep surreptitiously aboard and complete 
the remainder of his journey on velvet. 
There are few valleya in England that can 
take the feather from the cap of Borrowdale 
for beauty, and, with an excellent diligence 
road beneath one, naught more could be 
desired. 
The road now drops steadily downward by 


the side of & lovely wooded stream to 
Derwentwater, passing upon the right the 
famed Waters of Lodore; but the crashing 
апа dashing and splashing of Mr. Southey 
appear to have degenerated into the mildest 
of trickles, possibly as a protest against 
the poet’s verbosity ; whilst the sole purpose 
of the glum ugly hotel built within a stone's 
throw appears to be to block out all view of 
the wooded cliffs over which the waters fall. 
Lodore is but a few miles from Keswick, and 
I skirted] the lake with the last of the sun, 
во completing a ride that was only half a 
ride, for the way was both straight and 
narrow—likewise distinctly stony. 
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THE METAMORPHOSIS OF A COCOA-NUT. 


I AM taking it for granted that every 

reader of the “ B. O. P.,“ old or young, is 
in 77 8 n of a good, strong. and sharp 
pocket-knife, for to the principal use of this 
inseparable companion of every boy who 
fancies himself will be due the metamorphosis 
of а rough product of nature into a thing 
of beauty, which will become a joy for ever, 
to aphrase the words of the poet. In 
addition to the foregoing useful article 
will be required the following few things, 
easily procurable: some beeswax, pieces 
of broken glass, sand-paper, and the tem- 
porary use of а saw, added to which must 
not be forgotten that famous human assist- 
ant—elbow-grease. 

Where is the boy who has not at some 
time in his life carefully and surreptitiously 
carved the initials of his nam» upon 
the desk of his alma mater, or upon the 
palings and tree-trunks surrounding his 
ancestral home, with more or less artistic 
success ? Now, here is the chance of a very 
much better employment for the amateur 
carver; and just think how the Pater or 
Mater would value the gift, solely the 
handiwork of dear Tom, Dick, or Harry, as 
the case may be. Or, even for ornamenting 
one’s own quarters, the humble and de- 
lectable cocoa-nut can be turned into a 
splendid drinking-cup, vase, or quaintly 
carved hanging receptacle for miniature 
ferns, etc. 

Having carefully followed the advice of 
the famous Mrs. Glasse of cookery renown— 
that is, first caught your hare, or, rather, 
selected a large and finely shaped hairy 
cocoa-nut, proceed by the aid of a piece of 
broken glass to scrape away all the growing 
fibre from outside the nut, and in doing this 
be sure to work the way of the strands, 
so as not in any way to injure the after- 
appearance of the under-surface. 

When you have cleared away all this outer 
coating of the cocoa-nut, you must go care- 
fullyover the same with your knife, removing 
any ruts or inequalities that may be apparent, 
until you feel satisfied that the nut has 
arrived at a symmetrical form in every 
direction. Now proceed with sand-paper 
to rub the entire surface into the smoothness 
of a billiard-ball, and wipe off all super- 
fluous dust. 

Then comes the great work of polishing. 
This is done by rubbing beeswax completely 
over and thoroughly into thenut; persevering 
for a week, or even longer, by the use of the 
hands, aided by a piece of old silk (on no 
account use anything woolly or fluffy), you 
will be enabled to get a magnificently deep- 
mahogany coloured polish to your nut, 
so fine and hard that you can handle it 
without there being any feeling of stickiness 
left. 
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With a saw —borrowed, unless you have а 
carpenter's outfit—proceed to take off a 
sufficient part from the thick end, neither too 
much nor too little Your judgment should 
have play here, for you must not have the 
opening too small, or it cannot answer the 
purpose of a cup or receptacle for plants ; 
and not too much must be taken off, or you 
lose the beautiful oval form which should 
be left to show its natural merits aided by 
human hands. 

A reference to the drawing will give a 
better idea of what is required than any 
amount of written explanation. 

The sharp edge of the bowl must be cut 
off inside and out, sand-papered, beeswaxed, 
and polished. 


Cocoa-nut Cup completed and fitted in its 
Stand. 


Having succeeded so far, still using the 
friendly knife, cut out all the succulent 
fruit and—eat it! "This is а reward worthy 
of the labourer. When all this is removed 
апа has disappeared the way of all good 
things, you must well sand-paper the interior. 
I mean that of the nut—not your own. 

Now comes the beginning of the end of the 
magnum opus, and ee all the skill of the 
carver with his knife comes into action, and 
is the most interesting and fascinating part 
of the whole work. With the business end 
of an old compass-leg carefully sketch out 
on the polished surface of the embryo cup 
four divisions, as shown in the drawing, and 
also lines round the upper part. 

You must bear in mind that you are about 
to simulate the crude workmanship of the 


aborigines and denizen; of those parts of the 
earth which are blessed with groves of cocoa- 
nut palms in all their pristine beauty. It 
therefore does not so much matter if your 
lines are somewhat wobbly " ; but all the 
same, it is as well to try and get them аз true 
as you can, for naturally more credit will 
redound to the workman under these cir- 
cumstances. 

When you have completely outlined all 
that there is to appear in the finished 
work, out comes the useful knife once more, 
&nd you proceed to cut away all that part 
which you will see shaded in the diagram. 
This will eventually leave all the figures, etc., 
Standing out sharp and clear in their dark 
polished forms on а groundwork of lightly 
coloured brown. The carver must be very 
careful not to cut too deep, and to keep the 
cutting as much as possible on the same 
plane throughout. 

The ornamental part can now be left as it 
is; but if one wishes to make the whole nut 
still more effective and brilliant, the s 
that have been cut away can be thinly painted 
with flake white oil-colour, or even made to 
appear more richly chased by giving a coat 
of Arabian gold paint instead of the white. 

This latter method will well repay the 
work, and at little cost, as the almost black 
and shining parts will stand out splendidly 
relieved against this gold background. 

The cup being so far finished only requires 
a method by which it can be made to stand 
upright on a table or whatnot. For a few 
pence a carpenter possessed of a lathe will 
turn out, in mahogany or boxwood, a sort 
of flattened egg-cup to fit the bottom part 
of the cocoa-nut exactly ; both can then be 
glued securely together, thus forming an 
ideal stand. 

For a few shillings, a jeweller would fix 
a similar plated holder, which of course will 
make the cup stil more recherché, but 
either way is a question of taste, and, most 
important of all—the pocket. 

more simple method, and perhaps 
quite as useful, if not so artistic. is to fit 
three short mahogany pegs into the bottom 
edge, at an angle which will be quite firm 
enough to support the superstructure. On 
the other hand, if it is intended to use your 
handiwork for hanging purposes, nothing 
is required to be added to the bottom; merely 
bore three equidistant holes in the rim and 
run some knotted coloured cords through 
the holes to hang it up by. 

To keep up the character of the supposed 
native design, the figures should be made 
as grotesque-looking as possible—big heads, 
shapeless legs and arms, goggle eyes and tri- 
angular nose, with a big mouth. The various 
knobs, etc., must be left to the individual 
taste and inventive powers of the carver. 


< OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES.) 
Descriptive Competition: 
„Port after Stormy Seas.” 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
Ian GRANT (age 17), U.F. Manse, Botriphnia, Keith, 


N. . 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden Mansions, Hornsey 
Lane, Highgate, х.; Digby Gordon Harris, Oak Cottage, 
Naini-Tal, Kumaon, India; W. E. Stevens, 52 Brookville 
Road, Fulham, 8.w. ; Aline Whitcombe, 13 Napier Road, 
Poona, Deccan, India; Olga E. Chaffey, Chaichihuites, 
Estado-de-Zacatecas, Mexico; Charles F. Shaw, Batley, 
Yorks; Sydney E. Auchinleck, 7 Harcourt Street, 
Dublin: Richard O'Neill, 17 Richmond Street, Sheffield ; 
Wilfred James Lewis, 52 Oakthorpe Road, Oxford ; 
James H. Walker, 502 John Williamson Street, South 
Shields; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Glos.; Aldewin Bernard Pengilly, Wild Horse 
Plains, P.C, South Australia; J. Alexander Main, 
G.P.O. Box 70, Wellington, New Zealand; Frederick 
Webb, Postal Staff, Preston; E. Gower Hammond, 
White Horse Hotel, Storrington, Pulborough, Sussex ; 
D. Panting, Chalet, St. James Road, Shirley, South- 
ampton; Robert Balfour Steele, 33 Chalmers Street, 
Elinburgh: Herbert Clarke, 9 Stratford Terrace, 
Hardinge Street, Stepney, London: Walter Thomas 
Norburn, P.O. Box 68, Pretoria, Transvaal; Leslie 
Gordon Barnard, 536 Grosvenor Avenue, Westmount, 
Montreal, Canada; John W. Gibbon, 13 Bishop's 
Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne; Thomas Bones, jun., 46 
High Street, Cheshunt, Herts; James McDonald, 27 
Charles Street, New Shildon, R. S. O., co. Durham: Kate 
Webber, 66 Hemingford Road, Barnsbury, N.; W. Н. 
Bass, 148 Brunswick Street, Leicester; E. Frances 
Plowright, Swaffham, Norfolk; Franz Max Heindl, 16 
Crofton Road, Camberwell, S. x.; Wm. А. Boyd, Bank- 


house Cottage, Darvel, Ayrshire, N.B. ; Albert Stanley ' 
Banks, 62 Bramford Lane, Ipswich; Jobn Wilson - 


Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow : 
Bernard Hodges, 4 Soames Street, Peckham, s.F. ; Cyril 
B. S. Ruddock, Stockland, 23 Palace Road, Streatham 
Hill s.w.: Jessie Andrew, 13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, 
Lancashire; Randal Rose, c/o Canada Furniture 
Manufacturers, Guelph, Ontario, Canada: Robert 
Stephens, c/o Mrs. Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, 
Western Australia; Thos. B. Milburn, Hutton Reedby, 
Yarm-on-Tees, Yorks; Thomas Hilditch Wagstaff, 11 
Barclay Road, Leytonstone, N.E.; Wilf. T. Watts, 


Eastfield House, Wollaston, near Wellingboro'; Peter 
Bennie, Hazel Cottage, Limerigg, Slamannan, Stirling- . 


shire; Cyril Woodthorpe Baker, Cleveland Manse, 
Thornaby-on-Tees ; W. Sykes, Brook Glen, Slaithwaite, 
near Huddersfield: Wilfred Ernest Richards, 61 Ford 
Street, Kettering, Northampton ; Ernest David Burrin, 
12 Meadow Road, Fentiman Road, London, 8.w.; 
Albert Mackay, 20 Launder Cottages, Launder Street, 
Nottingham ; Arthur Thomson, 14 Powderham Terrnce, 
Teignmouth; Ernest Charles Clarke, 12 Wheatley 
Street, Coventry; E. F. Atkinson, Gwydyr House, 
Binstead Road, Ryde, I. W.: Violet Bettison, Glentworth 
Vicarage, Lincoln: Albert Gale, Wildhern, Andover, 
Hants; Louis Anderson Fenn, 181 Sea Bank Road, New 
Brighton, Cheshire ; Thomas William Baker, 37 Bruce 
Street, New Wortley, Leeds, Yorks; Gordon Plater, 34 
Leigh Road, Westcliff-on-Sea; Ernest F. Lewis, 7 
Abbeville Road, Hornsey, N.; David George, Bank 
Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Swansen; Frank V. Thicke, 
12 Dryden Mansions, West Keusington ; Walter Edwin 
Smithson, 47 Grove Lane, Kingston-on-Thames; 
Bernard W. Wright, Liffard Cottage, Ennis, co. Clare, 
Ireland: Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet 
Grove, East Ham, Essex; Edward Pointon, 112 Broad 
Street, Hanley, Staffordshire; Ernest Farhall, 30 
Tufton Road, Ashford, Kent; Percy Holdsworth, 38 
St. Matthew's Road, Smethwick, near Birminghain ; 
Sydney D. Oliver, Guildford House, Wain-a-long Road, 
Salisbury, Wilts ; Charles W. Isherwood, 5 Drake Street, 
Choriton-on- Medlock, Manchester. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


Tr is very significant of the trend of public opinion, 
says the current *'Clayesmorian " (the magazine of 
Clayesmore School), that competitive examination bas 

n dpa abolished in the new Naval Collevc at 
Osborne, am] candidates have now to appear before a 
committee, who inspect them, and classify them accord- 
ing to the impression they give of their brightness and 
general suitability, and then report to the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who makes the nominations. For abont 
ten minutes a boy is occupied with writing an essay on 
some popular subject for the purpose of testing his 
writing. spelling, general knowledge, and his power of 
expressing himself well. He is then asked a series of 
3 simply for the purpose of testing his own 

eas; and it is the boy who has a wide number of 
terests and ideas of his own about a large number of 
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things who really is likely to succeed best. There is 
no formal examination. The boy is asked questions to 
bring out his interests, occupations, and sense of 
humour. Questions are put to him about his taste in 
games ; heisasked what he thinks about leading events 
or episodes in history: he is asked whether he cares for 
geography, nature study, carpentry, and so forth, and 
special inquiry is made as to the sort of reading he has 
taken up of his own accord. These, witl the reports 
of his school, are 111 made important points in deciding 
as to his nomination. 
ole 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


THIS great picture by Mr. Holman Hunt is in the 
chapel of Keble College, Oxford. It has just been 
repainted by the artist, and here is what Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall bas to say about this reproduction: Ор a 


recent day the great founder of the Pre-Raphaelite 
School, who has remained for over sixty years faithful 
to the resolves and purposes of his youth, opened his 
studio in Melbury Road, Kensington, to let a few of his 
friends see his enlarged and slightly varied reproduction 
of his world-famous picture * The Light of the World.’ 
The new picture is life-size, the figure of Christ being 
5 ft. 8} in. high, though, in its long white robe, it looks 
much taller. he scene is outdoor moonlight, as of 
old, with the halo round the Saviour's head. The 
lantern is the same as before, though a crescent has 
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been added to show that through Mohammedanism, 
too, with its grand monotheism, the light of the Spirit 
shines. The heightened figure has gained in dignity 
and оле, and is inexpressibly noble; the raised right 
hand knocks at the door overgrown by stems and stalks 
of weeds—man's conscience cumbered by tbe sins, 
hypocrisies, and vanities of this world. I claim that 
this пем * Light of the World’ is the culmination and 
crown of Victorian English art—nay, the greatest that 
our country has ever produced, and fit to range with 
the most glorious creations that the world lins ever 
seen. Happily, many lands are to have the chance of 
judging of it. Among those who saw it a while ago 
was Mr. Charles Booth, the writer on London labour 
and the poor. To him the artist's nobler work naturally 
appealed. And after Mr. Hunt had told him that he 
could hardly hope to sell the picture because he should 
make it а condition that the buyer should not only 
leave it to a public gallery after Шз death, but should 


speedily send it out to South Africa tə preach its 
message to the Boers, whose clergy were still keeping 
up their enmity to the English, Mr. Booth went home 
and wrote to Mr. Hunt that he would not only buy the 
picture under his conditions, but would undertake to 
send it aleo to Australia, the United States,and Canada, 
and then leave it to the Tate Gallery after his death, 
meantime taking care that careful reproductions of it 
in colour should be everywhere on sale at moderate 
prices, This frank and generous offer from a fine man 
was of course gladly accepted by the artist.“ 


= + e 
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A READER. — Charles п. half-crown (1672) perbaps 5s. 
George III. half-crown (1818) 3s. 6d. Wiliam ш. 
sixpence (1696) 1s. 6d. George 111. shilling (1787) 
2х. 6d. The others are worth only their face value. 
The halfpenny is only a token, but you might get 
5 it from one of the few who collect such 

gs. 

BoaTMAN.—1. In the old days the boats of the navy 
were as follow: Firat the barge, which had ten oars 
or more, then the pinnace. which had eight oars, then 
the cutter, which bad six oars, then the jolly-boat, 
which had four. The gig was light, long, and narrow, 
and had either six or eight oars; it was the fastest 
boat of the lot. The barge was about 34 ft. long, 
the pinnace about 80, the cutter about 26 ; but the 
size depended on the rating of the ship. 2. Yes. 
The Wexford cot is a flat-bottomed boat with two 
keel& one on each side of the bottom, and none in 
the middle line. 


©. BAKER.—We can only refer you to our articles on 
“ What shall I be?” 


W. W.—There is probably “A Guide to the Bar." or 
some such work, at the рос library, which will give 
you the information. 


ALEX.—A stra w-board roller with an ordinary piece of 
window-glass at one end will enable you to see to the 
bottom of water. It should be about a couple of feet 
long, and you should put it glass end downwards 
about а foot into the water. It is what is called а 
water-telescope. You сап make the tube yourself by 
pesting layers of paper round a broomstick or any 
round stick. 


I. G. S.—Get a stump-catalogue from one of the dealers 
advertising in our wrapper. 


* Don't take too much off!" 


The 


— 


INQUIRER.—1. You can do nothing until you have 
served your apprenticeship. 2. We have mentioned 
several such books of late. 


INQUISITIVE.— There are so many counterfeits that it 
would be looked upon with suspicion. Get it verified 
at the museum. 


A REGULAR READER.—Try Hugo's French Journal,” 
obtainable at any railway bookstall. We cannot put 
you iu communication with any French correspon- 
dent, and can only suggest an advertisement in our 
columns, for the results of which you must take the 
responsibility. 

F..W.—It is not a соіа, and it is only worth a half- 
penny. 

CAMPER.—Almost any shop where they sell tents, etc. 
Look in the Manchester Directory at the public 


library. You can see the maps at any first-rate 
bookshop. The paddle weighs about five pounds. 


R. Н. М. B.—No. 1 is a very interesting coin. The 
date is 1793. If you will read the history of France 
during tbat year vou will understand the reason 
of the curious inscription. We fail to recognise the 
others, which seem to be Indian. 


BEGINNER (Yeovil)—You might get a catalogue 
from the British Cycle Manufacturing Co.,1 and 2 
Berry Street, Liverpool, or from the Silver Queen 
Cycle Co., 18 Gray’s Inn Road, London, and select 
for yourself. The latter firm issue a useful “ Cyclist's 
Inquire Within,” a pocket compendium of useful 
cycle and motor information he “Royal Ajax” 
boy's safety, suitable for lads up to eleven, may be 
worth while your friend looking at. 


G. HEYNE (Java).—Try W. S. Lincoln & Co., Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


W. A. W.—The matter was thoroughly gone into in a 
series of articles on “ Archery as a Pastime,” in our 
eighth volume. We may deal with the subject again, 
but it requires illustrations, and they cannot be given 
in this column. 


E. R. FiNDLAY.—All the neceseary particulars were 
given, as you will find out when you make your 
working drawings; but it i^ of no use trying to 
build a boat unti] you bave seen u beat of some sort, 
which you do not seem to have done, otherwise you 
would not have asked tbe question abeut the gaff. 
Go and look. We haveseen hundreds with а strap, 
but never one with a cross-bar, which would only be 
in the way. 


О. К. S.—1. The current passes down the fishing-rod 
arrangement through the motor and reaches eurth 
by way of the wheels on the rail. 2. We have had 
several articles on bookbinding. 3. Try another 
doctor. See the house surgeon at one of the large 
general hospitals and ask him to recommend some 
one who has devoted special attention to that sort of 
thing; and leave a small donation towards the 
hospital funds. 


R. A. E.—We regret that we cannot advise you. It is 
а matter entirely for your own consideration, 
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W. C. S. and A. L.—Such guides to the Public Schools, 
the Civil Service, etc., are sold by Hugh Rees, Pall 
Mall, opposite the Carlton Hotel. All the published 
examination-papers can be had there. 


ELECTRICAL.—At any shop where clectrical apparatus 
is sold. Make out a list Tot the articles and get tbem 
priced at such а shop before you purchase. You 
might. find addresses in Nature or “ Exchange 2 
un " or “The English Mechanic," particularly 


P. TuRNER.— No doubt the acting-manager of the 
entertainment would give you the information you 
seek. The London performances are always adver- 
tised in ^ The Times.” The show is at the Polytechnic 
every year. 

G. B. 8. —It is better to start with half a dosen lessoas, 
ав it is dificult to get the fingering without a teacher. 
There are several good instruction-books on sale at 
the music-ahops. 


Corx.—The rubbings are too indistinct. Consult the 
curator of the nearest local museum. He could tell 
you what books to refer to. 


W. V. LAWTON.—Too young by ten or or more. Get 
о * Aquatic Insecta,” published by Масшйшз 
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a А SEA FEUD: 
» A TALE OF THE GREAT 


BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
Cllustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
| 


CHAPTER XXVI.—NEWS. 


AUNT had already а rough plan of орега- 
tions in his mind. The three French 
privateers, he knew, hunted in common, 
dividing their booty. This plan was often 
adopted, even amongst British cruisers in 
West Indian waters. The ships slong а 
hundred miles of coast would act on com- 
mon plans, distributing the oruising-ground, 
amongst themselves, joining their forces 
„occasionally for some common adventure, 
‘and pooling their prizes. The Frenchmen 
‘copied that method, and cruised in groups ; 
but in one respect they differed from the 
British captains. They profoundly dis- 
trusted each other! And, with such a prize 
tas that which had now been carried off, they 
would keep together till they reached their 
‘rendezvous, and would then—probably with 
furious and bloody quarrele—divide their 
booty. 
‚ Gaunt knew, in a general way, the position 
of their rendezvous, and he was sure that 
there—or thereaboute—all three would be | 
found in company. His business was to run 
through the Windward Passage under all 
‘canvas, and then make on a north-west 
sourse towards what was known as the 
Jumentos Keys, near which the privateers’ 
neeting-place must certainly be. He might, 
ndeed, pick up the Frenchmen on the road. 
He must trust to the chapter of accidents ; 
xr, as in his wiser and deeper thoughts he 
ramed it, the chapter of accidents " was 
“nly a phrase which covered something that 
Aad no relation to chance. He did not put 
he thought into words—it would have 
ed to others mere fanaticism or super- 
tition—but Gaunt, with the simplicity of a 
eaman’s faith, had a sense that a Divine 
dand was steering his ship ! 

The Hirondelle Bad just cleared the Wind- 
кага Passage, and her head had fallen off to 
he north-west, when the look-out hailed the 
leck, and reported a sail to the north. The 
tranger was running on an easterly course, 
nd the Hirondelle had a ve full off-a few 
i oints to intercept her. ere were quiok 
' yea, however, on the strange 115 The 
dw hull, the tall, raking masts of the brig, 
тв immense spread of canvas, all told she 
Tas built for chase and battle She was 
^7iewed at once with alarmed suspicion ; the f 

ange in her course was instantly detected; 

id, spreading every inch of canvas, the Ё — 
J uase ran fast before the south - west breeze. ** Boarded her.” 
Pd 
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Under ordinary conditions Gaunt would 
have been eager for pursuit. That silver 
patch of leaning topsails might well represent 
an enemy; and an enemy meant a stirring 
adventure, and, perhaps, a fat pn But 
chasing her just now took him o the track 
of the privateers, and meant what might 
prove to be a fatal loss of time. Yet it was 
clearly his duty—his Duty, spelt with а big 
“ D " !—to bring the stranger to, and, with 
a pang of angry regret, Gaunt gave the order 
to chase. TUE 

The breeze suited the Hirondelle, with its 
light draught and soaring heights of canvas, 
and by twelve o'clock the stranger, а smart 
and handsome barque—evidently a Spaniard 
was within gunshot. She was well armed, 
but the sound of the deep-voiced 18-pounder 
from the brig’s midships was too menacing 
for Spanish nerves ; and, as the smoke of the 
shot rolled over the sea, the chase hove up 
into the wind, and the flag of Spain crept, as 
if reluctantly, to her peak, and then fluttered, 
with sullen slowness, down again. 

Fraser, in the long-boat, with a strong 
crew, boarded her. She was the Divina 
Providenzia, an armed Spanish merchant 
ship, built on fine lines, and evidently a 
traveller. Trusting in her speed and arma- 
ment, her captain had dared the perils of 
pursuit and capture. He believed that he 
could outsail or outfight any ordinary 

rivateer ; he had not calculated on the ill- 
fuck which, so early in his voyage, brought 
him within reach of a brig so fast and so 
formidable as the Hirondelle. 

Fraser proceeded, in the usual fashion, to 
examine the ship's papers—her clearance 
and bill of lading, etc. ; and his eyes flashed 
as he ran down the items. Here were hides, 
indigo, cochineal, logwood—a prize of the 
richest sort. The Spanish captain, evidently 
a philosopher, had partially recovered from 
the exasperation of capture, and by this time 
was anxious to bespeak, for purposes of his 
own, the goodwill of his captors. He pro- 
ceeded to give Fraser a bit of surprising 
information. 

“ The best part of the cargo," he said, 
* is not in that list. It is under my cabin 
floor." 

Fraser stared, and began to ask particulars. 
The Spaniard rose, and, leading the way to 
his cabin, pointed out а small square hatch 
in the floor, locked and sealed. The keys 
were given up; Fraser called in & couple of 
his seamen, the hatch was lifted, and, in & 
sort of well lined with iron was a pile of 
strong wooden cases. 

There are 300,000 dollars there," 
the Spaniard, with half a groan. ‘ They 
are the bankers’ loss, thank God ! not mine," 
he added philoeophically. 

He had clambered with Fraser down into 
the well ; he now put his foot on a small case 
of rich wood, strongly clamped with brass, 
lying apart. 

" But this, he said, is mine. The 
English will not rob me of my private 
venture ? ” 

" No," said Fraser, “ if it is yours. But,” 
he asked, with Scottish caution, ‘‘ what does 
it contain ? ” 

The Spaniard hesitated a moment, then 
replied — 

Jewels.“ 

And how does the captain of а merchant- 
man мр to be the owner of а case of 
jewels of this size? I must take it, with the 
dollars, on board the Hirondelle, and you 
will have the chance of proving it to be 
private property later.” 

The Spaniard muttered a deep execration. 
It was a cheap service on his part to report 
the presence of the dollars. They were cer- 
tain to be quickly discovered ; in any case 
they were not his, and their capture left him 
no poorer. But he hoped to have carried off 
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the jewels as his ee 9 ; and Fraser's 
eenness detected the tric 

А Fraser pulled back to the Н irondelle, and 

his face, as he stepped on deck, told very 

expressively a story of good fortune. | 

* Well, Fraser," said Gaunt impatiently, 
“ what is it? ا‎ 

“ A rich prize, sir. The richest prize any 
British ship has taken this year." 

“Yes!” 

There's cochineal, hides, logwood, and 
—pausing for a moment, to make the 
announcement more dramatic—‘ а room full 
of dollars! and Fraser the Scotchman in 
him emerging triumphantly—smiled all over 
his face at such a piece of good news— а 
room full of dollars! he repeated. 

Then he looked curiously, and with a sense 
of astonished disappointment, at his com- 
manding officer. Gaunt took this tale of 
amazing luck with unsmiling eyes ; almost, 
indeed, with & еш brow! It would 
make him rich ; it would fill the pockets of 
every man on board. It was as though a 
miraculous shower of golden coin—or of 
silver doubloons, at least —had fallen out 06 
space on the deck of the Hirondelle. The 
йе coins were choking its lee всиррегз, 
and every man on board might dip his 
hands in them. And yet Gaunt, who would 
profit most by the capture, had not a smile 
to expend upon it ! 

ч Yos, yes, Fraser," he said, smiling at 
his lieutenant's disappointed look. “I am 
glad for your sake, and for mine. I am 
glad," he went on heartily, for the sake 
of the lads. But а thousand fat prizes 
won't console me unless I can come up with 
тарыш Giron, and get back my despatches, 
апа poor Friend's specie. They represent 
my professional honour." 

By this time the news had run through the 
whole brig ; Johnson and Peters were shaking 
hands energetically amidships ; half a dozen 
seamen were furtively executing а hornpipe 
of joy under the shelter of the boats ; every 
Jack on board was already slapping the 
imaginary doubloons in his pocket. 

Gaunt, however, wasted no time in idle 
exultation. Time, just then, was for him 
more precious than even golden doubloons ! 
The cases of specie were quickly transferred 
to the Htrondelle, with the box of jewels ; а 
ee was put on board of the Divina 

rovidenzia, and she was sent, in charge of 
а master’s mate, to Kingston, the Spanish 
officers being brought on board the brig ; 
and the Hirondelle, lying over before the 
fast-rising wind, was soon beating on a 
course towards the Jumentos Keys. Gaunt 
had now more treasure on board the Hiron- 
delle than she had ever before carried ; but 
he had lost more than half a day, and his 
force was weakened by the prize crew in 
charge of the Spaniard. So intent was 
Gaunt on the business of overtaking the 
privateers that he almost regretted the cap- 
ture of even so rich a prize at such a cost ! It 
made less probable the one success that could 
give him back his imperilled career, and the 
hope that was almost more precious than 
з his career. 

ut, as it turned out, he was to be re- 
warded for his loyalty to duty with some 
intelligence which, at the moment, and to 
his anxious and burdened mind, was worth 
more than gold. The Spaniard had run 
down the Old Bahama Paseage, along the 
coast of Cuba, and was bearing across the 
northern entrance to the Windward Passage 
when sighted by the Hirondelle. 


She must 
therefore, have run athwart the course 


towards the rendezvous, which, on Gaunt? 
theory, the Frenchmen were taking. i 

een cross-examination brought out the 
fact that on the previous day when off 
Point Moa, a brig and a schooner were 
sighted. They were on a north-north-west 


course, and were plainly French privateers. 
France and Spain were allies; but the 
interval between privateers and pirates, in 
those waters, and at that period, was of so 
faint and vanishing a character that the 
Divina Providenzia had kept as far from the 
strange sails as possible. It was keeping 
to the south to avoid them, indeed, that 
threw the unfortunate Spaniard so perilously 
near the entrance to the Windward Passage, 
and so made her the prize of the Hirondelle. 
The Spanish captain swore long and loudly 
at the two French ships as the cause of his 
ruin, while he related the story to Gaunt. 
If he could give any intelligence to their 
injury it would be a sweet morsel to him. 

The French privateers had changed their 
course to cut off the Divina Providenzia, but 
after a couple of hours’ chase, had abandoned 
the attempt to overtake her. This intelli- 
gence enabled Gaunt to place the French- 
men with something like precision. A little 
over eighteen hours earlier they had been 
south of the Great Inagua. The Hirondelle, 
at the moment Gaunt learned this, was near 
the northern extremity of that island, and 
by running through the channel betwixt the 
two Inaguas he could either intercept the 
privateers before they reached the Crooked 
Passage or could drive them on the Jumentos 


oup. 

But the Spaniard had seen oniy two 
privateers; and, for a time, this puzzled 
Gaunt. Where was the third Frenchman, 
the missing brig ? That the three privateers 
hunted in partnership was certain. If two 
had been detailed for the attempt on Mr. 
Friend's specie and jewels, the third would 
still have a title to a share of the booty ; and 
Gaunt was sure that no division would 
made before the three vessels met ; and they 
would meet as soon aa possible after the 
adventure had been brought off. | 

Gaunt concluded that the third privateer 
was cruising on its old ground in the open 
waters to the north of the Bahamas, and at an 
agreed date would run back through Crooked 
Passage to the rendezvous. The French- 
men, at that moment, would thus be travel- 
ling along different, but converging, courses, 
to а common point; and Gaunt knew, 
roughly, where that point was. His faculty 
for clearly thinking out a problem, and #0 
guessing his enemy's tactics, gerved him well, 
as did his habit of mental certainty about 
the conclusions thus reached. He had only 
to prolong, on his chart, the lines on which 
he calculated the privateers, at that moment, 
were moving, to find their meeting point: 
and as he studied the chart he saw that, by 
running betwixt the two Inaguas, he could 
reach that point as soon as the privateers 
themselves, or even sooner. | 

Gaunt's hand clenched involuntarily 55 
his eyes dwelt on the chart. His enemies. 
little as they dreamed it, were almost in 

asp! They were at least within striking 

istance! That their force was more than 
double his own gave him no concern. He 


had faith in his brig, and in his men; An, 
with a thrill of exultation stirring in all PP | 
veins, he laid the course of the Hirondelle to 
the north-east point of the Great Inagy 
The meeting with his enemies could not 
far off; every plunge of the nimble Hiron- | 
delle brought it nearer ! 
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A FRENCH FROG AND 


I I have noticed, like mis- 
fortunes, never come singly. It was 
only a day or two after Monsieur’s picnic 
that I received a note from Mrs. Magruder, 
asking me to come to tea. That very 
morning, as it happened, there had been a 
little unpleasantness between me and Mr. 
Magruder about an essay which had com- 
pletely slipped my memory, and he had 
given me one hundred lines. Such unfortu- 
nate incidents will occur, do what one may. 
However, I was not going to blame Mrs. 
Magruder for her husband's little faults of 
temper, so I immediately wrote an accept- 
ance, and then sat down like & true Briton, 
tied three pen-nibs neatly together. and 
finished the imposition at а sitting. Labor 
omnia vincit ; that is, if you know the 
dodges. 

Ever since Magruder married Miss Chavtor, 
daughter of the vicar, they have been settled 
in a charming house not more than a quarter 
of a mile from the school. Mrs. Magruder is 
as delightful as her home, and everyone 
enjoys a visit to her. Just lately a jolly 
little boy had arrived to form part of the 
household at The Repose, as Magruder called 
his place. The part young Wilfred took was 
the band. 

The note said that Anstruther. just 
released from the infirmary, and Briant were 
also invited ; and I could not help wondering 
whether the combination was accidental, 
and whether we should get through the 
evening without a fight. Ladies so seldom 
understand politics. But it was quite 
evident that we should have an interesting 
time, and, wishing to do my best for it. I 
dressed with great care, borrowing Main- 
waring's army hairbrushes, which he bought 
last term as a first step towards a military 
career, They were wretchedly hard, and 
I set them to soak іп boiling water to 
soften them. Mainwaring was nasty about 
It afterwards, I had a mauve silk hand- 
kerchief, very chaste and elegant, one corner 
of Which I let peep out of my front pocket, 
Carrying a big red one for use, which didn't 
show. | I put no scent on either of them, for 
I don't believe in carrying a thing to ex- 
treme«, КЕ 

We were invited for five o'clock, and it was 
half-past four before I could get leave to go 
and dress. So there was none too much 
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Author of “Stories of Highfield,” * Queer Mr. Q 


LD MOTHER ScmrBHARD was hurrying 
hat шы the Highfield drive. That was 
coined |, геа] name— merely а nickname 

med in the mint of schoolboy jocosity. 
did. real name was Mary Brown, but that 
гос поё count. The boys of Highfield House 

TRAP her as Mother Scrubhard. 

ey were familiar with a roundabout 

ack view of the dame, on all-fours, striving 

Шо, dL AO aiu to put a decent aspect 
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Profane fest. nd passages soiled by their 


` & flower. 
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CHAPTER XX1.—A CONSISTENT MAN, 


time; and I was naturally surprised to find 
Anstruther ready and waiting when I went 
down into the lobby. He was never 
particularly careful in little things. He 
seemed in a very captious kind of mood, and 
found fault with my appearance, which I 
know was faultless—and that was just what 
Anstruther objected to. 

We walked down to The Repose to- 
gether. It was not far, but Anstruther con- 


` trived to quarrel with me three times on the 


way ; though in.each case he made it up 
almost at once. By chance I discovered 
that he did not know Briant was coming, so 
] kept quiet about it. It is folly to go and 
meet trouble half-way. as some people do. 
And perhaps Anstruther might behave 
reasonably, and allow an armistice to be 
proclaimed for a few hours, 

] must say Magruder did his utmost to 
make the thing pass off well, and there are 
very few pleasanter fellows when you get to 
know him outside class. Mrs. Magruder was 
charming, of course, as she always is—-a 
little absorbed in the third baby, who was 
brought in for a few minutes to see what it 
would say to us. It said. Groo! groo!” 
and then went off in the arms of its nurse, 
with its cap over its left eye. People should 
always use their babies like that; I mean 
like a snuff-box—a sniff and away. 

The worst of it was that Anstruther 
couldn't be got to soften. He sat bolt up- 
right in his chair, and looked as stiff as if he 
were doing it for money. He couldn't help 
smiling a little now and then at Magruder's 
stories, which were very funny, and nearly 
all against himself. But he alwavs recol- 
lected the next moment, and looked as 
severe as If it were somebody else, and he 
had just caught him at it. His behaviour 
was a painful contrast to that of young Briant, 
who, under the influence of that pretty 
room and pleasant company, came out like 
I could see that Mr. and Mrs. 
Magruder were taking a tremendous fancy 
to him, and to his yarns about his life in 
France and the things the fellows used to do 
at the Lyrée. He described capitally, and 
we seemed to be able to see his old friends ; 
and when he mimicked the way in which one 
of the professors stuttered I could see that 
Magruder was as much amused as anybody, 
though he pretended to put on a terrific 


frown. My turn came presently, for we 
played bagatelle, and nobody at Cross- 
combe can touch me there. Anstruther 


THE DOCTOR'S SEA-GULLS. 
By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 
CHAPTER d | 


She was the wife of Punchey Brown, whose 
name has figured before now in the annals 
of the House. Every Highfield boy re- 
members the punch.like face, with its small, 
black, ferret eyes, denoting keen relish for 
driving а hard bargain over nuts and apples 
and kindred commodities. 

His wife used to attend at Highfield House 
on Fridays and Saturdays, for cleaning and 
scrubbing. She might be seen weekly on 
either of those days hurrying off home after 
dinner, in her antiquated black mushroom 
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rather fancies himself at the game, generally ; 
but that night he was no good. He was 
80 sudden and so strong that at nearly every 
stroke he sent the ball into “pound”; 
putting out his lip, and glaring as if he 
meant it. Magruder was pretty rank ; and 
to René the game was perfectly new. We 
played two hundred up, and I walked in 
alone. 

Mrs. Magruder shook hands with all of us 
when we were going away, hoped we had 
had a pleasant evening, and that we would 
soon come again. I thought she faltered а 
little as she spoke to Anstruther, and pre- 
sently, sure enough, she came to me apart 
as [ was getting on my coat, and anxious!y 
inquired whether my chum were “a little 
unwell.” Because if so, and if I thought 
he would like it, there was an excellent 
cordial in the house, which would probably 
do Anstruther a great deal of gooa, and keep 
him from catching cold. 

J told Anstruther about the suggestion 
as soon as we had got a little distance from 
the house (Briant, of course, had to take 
the other turning for Les Ormes), and nearly 
choked with laughter at his offended air, 
for he seemed to take it as a sort of personal 
affront. 

“T am sure I don't know what you are 
cackling at," he said. To my mind it was 
simply sickening to see that French fellow 
playing the fool, and I only wonder how 
Mrs. Magruder could stand it. Besides, 
after what Briant did——”’ 

“My aunt!" I ejaculated; “ you don't 
mean to say you still believe that old libel ? 
Why, everyone else gave it up ages ago. 
You are the last rose of summer. Go and 
ask Carclough.” 

" Carelouch ? He is as bad as any of 
you. l think Froggy has bewitched you 
all. Тат the only fellow іп the school who 
is consistent. I mean to stick to my 
colours." 

The good old green flag. Well. have 
it your own way. What a climb-down you 
will have to do some fine morning. And 
when that happens, may I be there to 
gee ! „э 

I only got a growl for answer; for 
Anstruther was in that frame of mind when 
plain good sense is like the Friday suet- 
pudding. It is jolly wholesome; but you 
can give my share to the Central African 
natives. | 

(To be continued.) 


tern, “The Wallaby Man," etc, ete, 


hat and drab shawl, carrying a basket that 
looked heavy. I would not insinuate a 
shade of suspicion against her honesty; 
but we boys were often curious to know 
what that basket contained. To this day 
I wonder if Dr. Porchester or his sister cver 
shared our curiosity. 

No doubt the basket might have held 
merely the lawful perquisites of her vocation 
—soap, scrubbing-brush, flannels, and such 
like. But on one occasion certainly there 
was proof positive-of-other contents. 

[It happened 
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It happened when а tew mischievous 
members of our community were larking 
together, that the old dame came out of the 
kitchen-vard, bound on her homeward 
cruise. By some mischance, accidentally 
brought about on purpose, or otherwise, 
the basket was upset, and some of its con- 
tents got abroad. There was a fair-sized 
lump of meat, and a hunk of cheese, and a 
smash of eggs, and two or three candles. 

We asked her if she had been to market, 
and sbe got angry. She said she was only 
taking home the remains of her dinner— 
she hadn't an appetite, and couldn't finish 
all the cook gave her. Very probable. 
And no doubt the candles were thoughtfully 
provided by the cook, in case а fog should 
overtake her on the wav. She alwavs took 
the short cut through the wood, and there 
were pitfalls and swampy places. which 
would need careful discrimination if a fog 
suddenly came on. Her son Thomas was 
the Doctor's foot man at that time. 

Mother Scrubhard lived in a cottage a 
long way past the farm which was believed 
to possess a haunted barn. The house 
opposite that farm had a like evil repute. 
It was said that coflins were heard being 
dragged about the passages at night. It 
seems strange that the neighbourhood of 
Deepwells never provided material for that 
interesting book The Hunted Homes of 
England." For if half the legends that we 
boys used to revel over were true, they might 
have furnished copy for ап extra chapter all 
to themselves. 

On that afternoon, Mother Scrubhard 
with her basket was making for the short cut 
through the pine-wood. She bustled along 
with purpose in her steps, for it was Saturday, 
and there was a deal of week-end cleaning 
to be done in her cottage. 

Now, the two sea-gulls had taken the 
occasion for а promenade in the wood. and 
never until that atternoon had Mother 
Scrubhard set eyes on them. The pond did 
not come within her beat or range of view 
when she paid her periodical visits to the 
House. 

Аз she pursued her way among the fra- 
grant pines, she caught sight of two birds, 
pearly-grey, waddling before her along the 
path. Her knowledge of birds was not 
extensive; she knew а duck from a goose, 
and a turkey from a peacock, and she had 
practical acquaintance with the common 
barn-door poultry. 

But there, in front of her, were a couple 
of birds neither duck nor goose nor any 
ordinary fowl. They could only be pigeons, 
she thought —and yet they were different. 
Ah—she had it! They must be some of those 
outlandish pigeons which the farmers had 
OWN occasionally for their shooting. She 
noticed the droop of wing as the birds 
shuffled along in their hop-and-go-one style. 
The poor things had been wounded at the 
shooting, she thought, and here was a chance. 
А brace of pigeons would make a nice pie. 
» Punchey " (she sometimes called him 

Brown” ; we boys never knew if he had 
ооа name) '' would relish a pigeon- 


a Mother Scrubhard licked her lips at the 
d ought, and quickened her pace, fired with 
j mination to bag, or rather basket, the 
if possible. She came nearer to run- 
і ing than she id ever come in the last 
orty years, 
s birds took alarm, and scurried their 
So t, but the pursuer gained on them. 
they left the path. and scrambled away 
(о Tougher ground, intersected by trenches 
0 dug for draining purposes). with 
thi Ly burrows thrown in and brambly 
Ckets here and there. The dame, nothing 
ap, ated, followed over the difficult course. 
e could not clear the trenches at a bound 
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she had to climb down into them, and climb 
out. But the gulls had to do the same. It 
was а queer sort of an obstacle race, and the 
old dame had the worst of it, for her joints 
were stiff and her breath grew wheezy and 
her limbs weary with the unaccustomed 
exertion. 

The birds might have escaped if they had 

kept up these tactics, But, poor things, 
they too felt the sturm and stress of the race. 
Those helpless crippled wings had to be 
dragged along like so much useless lumber, 
and the sound wings, doing double duty, 
taxed their strength with grievous exhaus- 
tion. 
At last they brought up, dead.beat, at 
the bottom of а trench in a hollow of 
burrowed sand. They put their backs 
against the sandy wall, and faced the foe 
with valour worthy of a better cause, utter- 
ing hoarse croaks, and snapping their bills 
in impotent protest. But what avails it to 
prolong the agony ? 

Mother Scrubhard saw her opportunity 
when she was on the point of abandoning 
the chase. One more flump, and she was 
in the trench. Then, like a gladiator of 
the retiarii class, throwing out a flap of her 
shawl, she enveloped the birds in its folds ; 
and after a deal of clumsy manwuvring 
she succeeded in cramming first one and then 
the other bird into her basket. She jammed 
down the lid, made it fast, caught up the 
basket, and set off again for home. 

There she arrived at last, wearied by the 
toilsome march. The basket bad proved a 
heavy burden, and she put it down with а 
peevish impetuosity, which must have caused 
an extra spasm of discomfort to the im- 
prisoned birds. What did she care ? 

She would just take off her hat and shawl, 
and then she would wring their necks, and 
hang them up in her larder, and make 
Punchey pluck them when he came back 
from market. 

Well, so she did—as concerned the hat 
and shawl. And she had every intention 
of performing the second part of the pro- 
gramme. But when she put a hand into 
the basket and pulled out a struggling bird, 
and brought the other hand to bear, to feel 
the bird and estimate its plumpness, she 
was staggered to find the wretched thing 
little more than ‘‘ a bag of bones," as she 
said. For truly, in spite of Harry Dawson’s 
daily doles of meat, the gulls had never 
enjoyed what might be called a square meal. 

A guls appetite, as Dr. Porchester 
remarked, is voracious. In the wild state 
gulls like to gorge themselves with fish whole 
and wholesome. Odd scraps of mutton and 
beef make but a poor substitute for nature’s 
more generous and nutritious diet. Further- 
more, it is probable that the gull, which 
flew so grandly on that blithe May day, 
being stronger than the others, had always 
managed to get the lion’s share of Harry’s 
meat. Anyhow, when Mother Scrubhard 
felt over her captured birds, she found them 
in as sick and sorry a condition as could 
badly be. 

** You miserable critturs !’’ she exclaimed 
with withering disdain. °“ Ater giving me 
all that trouble! Call yourselfs pigeons ? 
Why, I'd be ashamed to stick you up as 
boggarts in a cornfield ! You're not worth 
wringing, let alone plucking! No—it ain't 
no use struggling and making a fuss. Drop 
it, I say.—Would you ?— You're not going 
to get off so cheap, my young scarescrows. 
Ive got you—and I'll keep you. I'll see 
if I can't put some meat on your scraggy 
carcasses before we think of pie. Come 
along! 

She bundled the birds once more into the 
basket, and took them off to the bit of back- 
garden behind the cottage, where there was a 
makeshift fowl- yard, put together with bits 
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of board and wire-netting. A fox had lately 
got in and made havoc of her poultry stock, 
so the premises were to let, and“ that was 
the only bit of luck about the job," as she 
expressed it. She had а way of talking to 
herself when alone, for company’s sake. 
Mother Scrubhard accordingly turned the 
gulls loose in the fowl-yard, and at once took 
measures for the fattening. She tossed in 
a few decayed cabbage-stumps and crusts 
of week-old bread, and a heap of odds and 
ends from the dust-hole, including tea- 
leaves from ancient brews that had done 
service in cleaning her kitchen floor. And 
having wasted more time and trouble than 
the precious birds were worth, as she said, 
she returned indoors to bustle about her 
house-cleaning. ‘There we may leave her. 


Harry Dawson was much distressed on 
Sunday morning, as the gulls had not re- 
turned. He consulted Miss  Porchester, 
who advised him to go and look for them. 
5he said he might take a friend out in the 
afternoon—for, as a rule, Sunday walks were 
not allowed. 

So, after dinner, Harry and а companion 
set forth on a search expedition. The com- 
p was known among us at the time 

y the name, Jemmy Jam-jar. He was 
none other than Jemmy Browser, whose 
name may possibly be familiar to the reader. 
He once wrote to his uncle, George Towser, 
asking for a pot of jam. Uncle Towser re- 
sponded with that large-hearted generosity 
во eminently characteristic of his nature. 

He sent Jemmy а noble stoneware jar 
that stood up two feet in height, with cir- 
cumference in proportion—a regular mam- 
moth of a jar, with a label inscribed in 
enormous capitals, HOUSEHOLD JAM, STRAW- 
BERRY, 12 ]b. net. We came in to tea, one 
evening, and there stood that gigantio 
monument before Browsers plate. Such 
a hum of wonder and admiration ensued, 
that silence for ''grace" was not easily 
obtained. Nothing short of а gravy-spoon 
was of any use in exploring the depths of 
Browser’s jam-jar, and its memory can 
never have faded from the mind of any 
Hightield boy who tasted its contents. We 
may have forgotten our Greek verbs, or the 
gender of a Latin noun, but Jemmy's jam- 
jar— never ! 

Harry and Jemmy went into the wood. 
They called at the white house by the saw- 
mill, where the great chestnut-trees grew— 
the famous ‘‘ Cheeser-land’ of October 
fame, where pocketfuls of sweet chestnuts 
were to be had for the picking-up. What 
boilings in old biscuit-tins, what roastings 
at the schoolroom fire on chill afternoons 
we had, between football and tea-time! 

No news of the missing gulls was to be 
heard at the white house. Farmer Cox 
said it was a wild-goose chase they were 
after. 

If they were a dog, we could whistle for 
them," said Jemmy. 

We may whistle for them, though they 
ain't," said Harry ; but I doubt if we shall 
catch them. Pity we've forgotten the salt. 
It's jolly being out here, anyhow. Let us 
go to the Fritillary Marsh, that's a likely 
place—lots of food in the swamp—their 
instinct would tell them that.“ 

They went to that blissful region, where 
the pearl-bordered fairies flit во gracefully 
in the long summer afternoons, and the 
spikes of bog-asphodel stand up like lighted 
candles with their golden bloom, and the 
purple orchis mingles a profusion of colour 
in harmonious contrast. 

Harry and Jemmy crunched the lush 
wealth of greenery under foot, stopping 
continually to notice some fresh attraction— 
specially the (dragon flies that haunted the 
brook-side, with flopping wings, peacock- blue 
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and black. I never saw them except in 
Fritillary Marsh. : 

The boys forgot the object of their quest 
in their zeal for Nature's charms, until at 
last Harry looked at his watch. 

** Hulloh !" he said, why, it's ten to 
four! How the time has flown! We must 
hurry back! What a nuisance! Well, 
it can't be helped, we must have another 
try to-morrow.” 

And во they did—or at least Harry did, 
for Jemmy as usual was °“ detained" by less 
agreeable occupations. Harry did not ask 
anyone else to go ; he thought he should get 
over the ground quicker alone, because he 
always stopped to look for something when 
he had & companion. 


He went through the village and inquired * 


at the Post.office. They had not heard 
of any gulls. Не went to John Galpin, 
the butcher, and the boy Samuel came out 
and said he didn't know nothing about no 
booby-birds. Then Harry worked his way 
by Hawthorn Glen to Mosterton Marsh, 
asking at every cottage, without success. 
Then he reluctantly took the homeward 
turn up Nightingale Lane, which brought 
him presently to that bit of ragyed garden 
behind Punchey Brown's cottage. 

It waa as sorry & bit of ground as ever 
had the impertinence to call itself a garden. 
Its owners seemed to hold it in no esteem. 
The cottage stood on a small triangle of land, 
formed by the forked end of the lane where 
it joined the main road. Just at the angle 
of the fork was the garden, enclosed by a few 
scraggy bushes, the gaps between them 
being choked by rough stakes and hoop-iron 
from old casks, in a sort of patchwork apology 
for a fence. 

Harry pulled up with a sudden jerk. 
Could it be? Was it possible? Yes! 
beyond а doubt, there were the two gulls ! 
He made the chuckling noise which would 
remind them of feeding-time. and they turned 
their heads slightly in his direction. That 
was all—their spirits were benumbed by the 
thraldom of anagké (that terrible word, 
inscribed by some despairing hand on the 
wall of the Bastille, which inspired one of 
Victor Hugo's immortal works). 


MY 


E came over to Adelaide in ballast —800 
tons of sand—as the war in South 
Africa had practically put an end to exports 
from that part of the world, with the excep- 
tion of invalids and rebels. 

А 1,600-ton barque with but 800 tons of 
ballast is as lively as & schoolboy on breaking- 
up day, only more so. 

The first night out the “ watch below 
were called up. It was a case of АП hands 
on deck!“ 

Rain—the tremendous rain of the east 
const of Africa—in half-crown drops, that 
blinded one with their size and force, 
thander and lightning, St. Elmo's fire on 
yardarm and truck, the barque lying over 
at—to our inexperienced fancy—a_ horrid 
angle, struck by a squall, and the night, 
gave for the lightning Hashes, pitchy dark. 

I had no oilskins or sca-boots, so I 
turned out in pyjamas and bare feet. I re- 
turned to my bunk im half an hour like a 
sponge. 

Next morning the “cld man" presented 
me with а pair of huge indiarubber sea- 
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But, joy! Harry had found them! He 

ran round to the cottage &nd bounced in; 
for there were three jars of lollipops in 
the window, and а bag of Brazil nuts, and 
two bottles of ginger-beer, во it was а shop, 
and anyone might enter without knock. 
ing. 
I say, Mother Scrubhard, how ever did 
you get the sea-gulls ? I'm во glad you 
found them! Lend me a basket —I'll take 
them back." 

The old woman stared at him up and down 
for some moments, in stolid surprise. Then 
she said : 

Well. to be sure! Who ever heard the 
likes of that! If it wasn’t for the cap 
which shows you come from the school, 
I'd have taken you for an escape from the 
asylum!  Sea.gulls! That's good! Are 
you sure they ain't ostridges ? Sea-gulls, 
indeed!“ 

What do you mean?” said Harry. 
** You've got the Doctor's sea-gulls in the 
garden. I must take them back! 

** Oh you must, must you ? When I was 
& gurl, they wouldn't allow me to say 
‘must.’ But young gents at school is 
different, no doubt—though it seems they 
don't trouble much about manners! But 
you be joking, Master Uppish, sure—ly ! ” 

Harry got rather excited, and probably 
made some rude remarks—(he was rather 
vague in his report of the interview)—and 
Mother Scrubhard was made decidedly 
angry. 

How dare you come here, Master 
Popinjay, accusing an honest woman, old 
enough to be your grandmother, of stealing ? 
If Punchey were here, he'd wallop you for 
your impudence! I've a mind to do it 
myself! Stealing  sea-gulls ! You ought 
to know better! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself! But as you ain't—just you be 
off about your business, and leave honest 
folks alone! ГИ tell Dr. Porchester, that 
I will! No I won't—TI'll take a shorter cut, 
and get & summons against you from the 
policeman—and you'll have to go before the 
magistrate, and he'l teach you! He'll 
send you to gaol, for libellious haccusation— 
that he will—and serve you right! Them 
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EXPERIENCES BEFORE THE 


By Eric JEFFREY. 


(With Pen-and-ink Sketches by the WRITER.) 


PART IV. 


boots that reached up to my middle; but 
they proved to be a snare and a delusion. 

The first wet night I put them on. I 
rather fancied myself going on watch in 
them and an old oilskin jacket, plus a 
" sou’-wester " cap, borrowed from an ap- 
prentice. 

I had not been five minutes on the look- 
out before I felt little cold trickles goin 
down my legs, and on examination I foun 
those boots were full of cracks and holes, 
and were only an attraction for rain or water 
in any form. 


And oh, the weather! I had hoped and 


: expected a warm trip, a sort of painted 


ship upon а painted ocean," whereas the 
reality was the reverse. "The cold the whole 
way across the Indian Ocean was such that 
I wore daily two pairs of wool socks: two thick 
wool vests, two pairs of wool under-pants, a 
jersey. two waistcoats, a reefer jacket, and 
an oilskin over all, with my hands encased 
in huge fingerless gloves, such as are used 
on the passage round the Horn; and with 
all this I was never properly warm. 


birds is pigeons, wounded by the farmers at 
their shooting. I caught them in the wood, 
as anyone else might have done. And 
lawful findings is lawful keepings—as is a 
law of the land, and I' m going to make them 
into a pigeon-pie. So now you know all 
about it, and you'd best pack yourself of 
to school, and learn your lessons instead oí 
bothering your head about sea-gulls. And 
you can expect the policeman about tea- 
time. There's the door!” 

Harry was cowed by the vehemence of 
this tirade. His horror of a policeman had 
never abated since that day at Rocksea, 
when the driver of the bathing-machine 
threatened him with a similar visitation. 
He slunk out of the cottage in abject fear. 
and the woman banged the door behind hin. 
He took a few tottery steps and then stopped. 
At all costs he must try and pacify her. Xo 
he went back to the cottage and opened the 
door. 

Please, Mrs. Brown, I'm very sorry. 1 
didn't mean to accuse you of stealing. 1 
only thought you had made a mistake." 

Oh, you didn't, didn’t you? And yor 
did, did you? But you won't get off by 
whimpering. You wilfully brought a 
libellious haccusation against an honest 
woman.” 

Please don’t tell the policeman.” 

„Not tell the policeman ? But I vil. 
though! It's a prison job, all the worl 
over." 

** Oh, Mrs. Brown, please, pl” 

But she pushed him out in her passion 
and slammed the door again, and Harr 
heard the lock grind as she turned the key. 

There was nothing for it but to go back to 
school, and Harry could hardly drag his leg 
after him. 

We noticed how glum he looked that 
evening. His hand shook—he had a inght. 
ened expression—he turned white at te 
when the door-bell rang. We thought x 
was going to have the measles. Не тет 
said anything in dormitory. He just got int: 
bed and buried himself under the sheet, ап: 
we neither heard nor saw anything more ‹: 
him till the next morning. 

(To be continued.) 


MAST. 


One Saturday night we were boli: 
along at a good ten knots, with а 02 
following breeze, and I had just taken u? 
turn as lookout man on th- foc'sle head 
when a cross-breeze seemed to spring “. 
causing the vessel to roll till everyts:-. 
movable was tumbling about. It was > 
much as I could do to keep my lez ^ 
watch, and I had to grip hold of cart 
bars or rails to save myself from ber. 
pitched overboard. 

We had only the mainsail, main top: 
fore-sail, fore-topsail, and jib set. wie- 
without any further warning, the bre- 
developed into a shrieking hurricane. 

The fore-sail and fore topsail split * 


reports like heavy artillery, tore thema: 


to ribbons, which, beating against the mə 
reminded me of an energetic pom - pon. 
work. 


We heeled over to starboard till the «1 


foamed along level with our bulwark: | 
wind making éven the loudest order 

possible to hear, the rain driving wit. 
force like whip-lashes, as every other su 
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| board, except the captain, who took the 
Wheel, pulled for all he was worth, blindly, 
as a rope was passed, to clew up the flapping, 
‚ tearing canvas. 
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Hour after hour we tore over seas that 
made us feel as if each time the barque dived 
she could not right herself again, and few of 
us expected to see the dawn, even supposing 
the masts stood. By morning we were flying 
before the gale under bare poles. Ty 
The seas, shown by lightning-flashes, were 
what attracted me. I had made many 
voyages on ocean liners, but never, curiously, 
had I witnessed such a hurricane ; but this 
time I had enough to last me for a consider- 
able period. | 

The water seemed to smoke and seethe as 
it rose above our poop, threatening to crash 
down and engulf us; but, being light in 
ballast, we came through very well. 

The horizon was the crest of the nearest 
wave that the wind caught and ripped to 
fine streams, as it ripped our sails, making 
us feel as if hemmed in in а small space. 

The feeling of flying through the water at 
such а pace as we were doing gave one а 
most exhilarating effect—the effect of a 
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switchback to those who can enjoy such 
things without being sick; and the un- 

ralleled—to me—glory of the sea in its 
lind fury, absolutely relentless, with our- 
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selves powerless in its grip, was magnifi- 


cent. 
We did not turn in till 4.30 A.M. on Sun- 
day, when we slept till late, like dead men, 
80 fagged out were we. All Sunday we ran 
before the gale under bare poles, with a still 
furious sea. Our foc’sle was a picture: 
chests and forms had been dashed from side 
to side, the floors covered with an assort- 
ment of sea-boots, oilskins, odds and ends 
of clothing, whilst nothing would stay for a 
moment on the narrow table. 

The head carpenter put a piece of wood 
down the centre, dividing it into two long 
spaces about twelve inches wide on either 
side. I asked him what he called it. He 
said it was a fiddle. He was a German, and 
could not seo a joke in English, or I would 
have told him we should need the whole 
orchestra to keep even a tin plate on that 
table. 

For the next two weeks we were taking 
those sails, or what was left of them, to 
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pieces and sewing fresh canvas into the 
yawning gaps. Sitting on deck, picking the 
stitches out in driving sleet, watch after 
watch, was hardly enjoyable ; but it had to 
be done, all the men who understood sail- 
making working double watches. 

We had got the new sails up when, one 
night, I was awakened about midnight by а 
crash that seemed to loosen one's teeth. Itis 
only thunder, I thought to myself, so turned 
over in my bunk and went to sleep again. 
When I turned out in the morning watch 
I found both the fore and main masts had 
been struck by lightning, the trucks of both 
having disappeared. 

This was a record voyage in a small way, 
inasmuch as we had done the first two- 
thirds of the voyage in record time under 
only five sails; we had had a particularly 
severe hurricane; we had lain, hove-to, 
under bare poles for а day (а very rare 
occurrence in а sailing-vessel) ; and twice 
had we been struck by lightning. 

The foc'sle of a ship is not an ideal resi- 
dence, especially for а religious person; he 
cannot but be inexpressibly shocked at the 
language, manners, and morals. It would 
not suit an epicure, as sixteen men .ate, 
smoked, dressed, swore, expectorated, and 
(early in the voyage) were sick, some of 
them, in a badly ventilated apartment, sixteen 
feet by twenty by eight high ; but if à man 
or à boy is willing to work and take every- 
thing as it comes, а trip before the mast 
will do him a world of good, and probably 
cure him of the wish to spend “ а life on the 
ocean wave," and will cause him to make a 
home as far from the “ rolling deep " as he 
can get. 
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ANNIBALER, 
Fiddle-de-dee, 
List to a tale of the wild South Sea. 
A great big chief 
Once came to grief 
In a way that was almost past belief. 


He swallowed up knives 

And tortured his wives ; 

For he seemed to have sixty or seventy lives. 
But never, oh no, 

Pain, sorrow or blow, 

Had given him more than a minute of woe. 


His hurricane will 

Is a byword still; 

For everyone christened him Terrible Bill. 
He spluttered and spat 

Like a tiger-cat, i 

And carried off scalps in his Sunday bat. 


TERRIBLE BILL. 


By THouas HAY, M.A. 


. His eyes were bright 


With a baleful light, 

Like & couple of searchlights out at night. 

And his teeth—great snakes ! 

How my pen still shakes 

When I think how they gobbled up Parson Blakes. 


There came a crew, 

With a doctor too, 

To that isle where medicine-men were few. 
What a fame was his! 

For he did greut bizz, 


He mixed up seldlitz and made them fizz. 


Till the chieftain’s eyes 

Spoke а loud surprise, 

And the doctor's clothes were a god's disguise. 
So he offered him rum 

And а big big drum 

To give him stuff that would fizzle and hum. 


The doctor's pride 

Was gratified. 

With the chief's request he soon complied, 
Who gobbled up ten i 
Of the first kind tben 

Just as a sort of specimen. 


Then the carbonate lot 

He speedily got, 

And after the first they quickly shot, 

When bang—bang—crash— 

With a horrible smash 

Down went the chief with bis face like ash. 


His countrymen boast 
That bits of his ghost 
Still flicker and flitter around that coast; 
But whether that's true 

I leave to you, 

For Terrible Bill now says Adieu. 
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A Yacht Race.—Getting into Position for the Start. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by OHARLES J. DE Lacy.) 


AN EAST COAST CRUISE IN 


66 Ere ahoy ! 99 


I sat up, caught my head sharply 

ainst the lower edge of the coaming, and 
ert to growling. It was not my fault, 
because on small yachts one’s head, and 
ny -bones, and other vulnerable parte, get 
taught by sharp e ience where the 
knocks come in, and they are expected to 
look out for themselves. My head had 
hi mande not me. Still it жав painful 
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ROUND THE NESS: 
А CANOE 


By R. Н. CALVERT, 
Author of he Last Cruise of the ‘ Granta, ™ etc. etc. 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the WRITER.) 


PART L 


** Ethel aho-oy >, 

I fixed my eye on the cabin clock— 
figuratively, you will understand. Twenty 
minutes past four! What was the meaning 
of this? No; you may think what you 
like. ` The twelve hours under way the day 
before had knocked me up a bit, and I may 
have just dozed off, but I was not asleep; 
I was readin 

6 Ethel 
aho-o-o-y 1 ” 


YACHT. 


ahoy ! Ethe aho-oy! г һе in linen hats, in yachting caps; girls іг : 


A dozen voices seemed to have t 
the cry, and there was a gruff Hi, guv ос 
from somebody close alongside. 

I scrambled over the low bulkhead = 
the well, and became unpleasantly consc: ` 
that I was the centre of public inter- 
Along the railings of the promenade pie 
curious crowd were gathered—men in flar 
suits, men in Norfo jackete, in straw k · 


varieties of sümmer finery (I won't ven- 
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to particularise), with dainty summer sun- 
shades (I can't be wrong there—a sunshade 
is nothing if not dainty)—they one and all 


looked 
down up- 
on me 
with  un- 
affected 
curiosity. 

I had 
woke to 
find my- 
self fa- 


mous — 
like Lord 
Byron! 


B o b, 
my  wire- 
haired 


Hood tipped up. 


terrier, roused to the 
fact that something 
was up, came flying 
out of the cabin— 
one bound on to the 
well lockers, and an- 
other over the coam- 
ings, and he was on 
deck. A murmur of 
" Why, he's got a 
dog ! " ran along the 
pier railings, followed 
by a feminine ripple 
of “Oh, what a 
dear! 

"Somebody's 
wantin’ yer, guv’- 
пог,” called the gruff 
man from the yacht 
alongside. A good many people seemed to 
be wanting something. I began to have a 
dim suspicion that they had mistaken me 
for an itinerant performer of sorts—perhaps 
а marine Punch and Judy. 

“ Ethel aho-o-0-0-0-y ! " 

The row of faces above the rail relaxed 
into a comprehensive smile. That hail— 
there was a note in it I seemed to recognise. 
Was it ?—yes, it was! Blades! Blades on 
the steps, very red in the face, and frantic- 
ally waving a walking-stick. 

" Ahoy!” I hailed back. 
you two minutes." 

How many ? called Blades, with pre- 
tended naïveté ; and the crowd laughed. 

I pulled the little seven-foot Berthon boat 
alongside, and carefully seated myself amid- 
ships. Bob, fearful of being left behind, 
scrambled írantically in after me, and set 
our cockleshell rocking. Then we paddled 
in and out among the mooring-ropes, over 
some and -under others, while the pro- 
menaders on the pier criticised and scoffed. 

Heads! called Blades; and I ducked 
for it, but too late. The stern rope of a big 
schooner yacht scraped the back of my 
head, whipped off my yachting cap, and 
tossed it into the slimy water of the basin. 
This was aggravating, and so were the 
promenaders. They were so evidently de- 
lighted ; but, then, little things do amuse 
а certain sort of person, and especially at 
the seaside. I did not, by the way, make 

this remark at the time, but only grinned 
‘‘feebly, and splashed round and caught 
;the wretched cap at a total sacrifice of 
1 dignity. 

» Blades had lain his tarnished kit-bag—it 
looked like a monstrous German sausage— 
„оп a.step above the water, and, seated on it, 
„with an air of resignation, and his straw hat 
„at the back of his head, he awaited our 


| approach. | 
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Close -hauled, 


“ Won't keep 


“ You said you wouldn't be here till half- 
past six," I began. 

“Tve been here just twenty minutes 
twenty-one, to be exact.” 

If you'd wired [——” 

" No time. Only just caught the train ; 
but Гуе been on these steps over a quarter 
of an hour, hailing on and off all the time. 
Having a snooze, or what ? " 

Well, I did hear some one calling.“ 


" Calling! Why, man, the whole town's 
heard ше!” 

“Yes,” I rejoined; “that’s just it. 
What did you want to make a scene for ? " 

Scene! 

" Yes; this.” I gave my head a jerk to 


indicate the crowd on the pier. Why 
couldn’t you take a shore boat and come 
aboard quietly, without all this fuss." 

“ Now, look here,” 
said Blades, getting up; 
"haven't you told me 
over and over again that 
its no good wasting 
money on shore boats 
when you'vegotadinghy ? 
I should have ——" 

Here a most surprising 
thing happened. Blades 
was standing on the lowest 
step, his bag resting on 
one а little higher up. 
Suddenly it overbalanced 


and rolled 
down on 
to his 
calves. 
Out shot 
Blades's 
legs right 
against 
the side of 
the Ber- 
thon boat, 
which 
gave an 
ugly 
lurch, and 
nearly 
turned me 
out of her. 
The next 
thing I а 
saw of 
Blades he 


Ramping Full, 
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* Middlin'. I can feel it still.“ 

" I don’t mean that. How much do you 
charge for a bite about here ? ” 

They leered knowingly. ‘ We leave it to 
you, sir." 

“ You'd better not," said Blades, buttoning 
up his coat. 

Another bob won't hurt you, sir.“ 

More than ours did you, I expect. But 
I'm not going to stand about any longer in 
these wet togs. Here you are; and, mind 
you, it's in full satisfaction of all claims. А 
shilling down, and you pay your own funeral 
expenses," 

Thank you, sir. It ain't so bad as that, 
I hope.“ 

" Very likely. Now, skipper, I must do 
a change. Lucky the bag's waterproof, and 
the neck well tied up." 

Blades went below, and I started peeling 
the potatoes for our evening meal. Then I 
opened a tin of haricot mutton, turned it 
out into a pudding-basin, and stood a saucer 
on the top to act as a lid, half-filled the big 
saucepan with water, stood the pudding- 
basin in it, with the potatoes all round, put 
the whole lot on the stove, and there was 
our simple dinner cooking all at the same 
time. 

" A regular chapter of accidents," said 
Blades. I wonder what sort of cruise we 
are going to have—not much, if the luck 
don't turn. I say, I had a rare rush to 
get that train. Only caught it 
by climbing in, kit-bag and 
all, as it was going out of the 
station. No end of an excite- 
ment. All the station staff 

eling at me; but I did it. 
Dro ped the bag through the 
— — and then, as the door 
was locked, I followed it in 
head first. The bag landed on 
some old buffer's toes, and he 
was just furious, till he saw the 
humour of the situation, and 
then he laughed till I thought 
he'd have a fit. After that he 
burst out at intervals all the 
way down, and I had to tell 
him bloodcurdling stories of 
shocking railway accidents to 
keep him serious and prevent 
him choking himself.” 
“ Don't you think," I said, 


was on his back on the steps, and his legs 


were in the water; so was his bag. The 
pier people seemed to find it amusing. He 
manifestly didn't ! 

Two watermen rushed to the rescue, and 
recovered first Blades and then the bag, 
although Bob resented their intrusion, and 
did his best to maul their legs. Then they 
brought a shore boat, and ferried Blades 
and his belongings to the Ethel. 

I followed with Bob in the Berthon. 
We had to run the gauntlet of that row of 
faces оп the pier, and the watermen were 
cracking jokes of covert meaning with 
their comrades ashore. 

" Here you are," said Blades, when we 
and the bag were safely aboard. 

They eyed each other, then simultaneously 
spat over the side. 

“The dawg bit ше ”’—this argumenta- 
tively. 

" How much ? " asked Blades. 


At Anchor in the Orwell.—Cabin Top raised 
and Hood over Well. 


as I became aware of а freshet spreading 


over the cabin floor, that you had better 
hang your lover garieate outside 1” 
All soon m into the ot 


right ; as 
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But, I say, that wasn't the end of it. They 
wired to the first stopping station, and, 
when we drew up, the station-master came 
along, with his best magisterial manner on, 
and wanted to know if I was the person 
who had entered the train by the carriage- 
window. I replied that the credit of that 
achievement did, indeed, rest with me. He 
said he must ask for my name and address. 
I modestly insinuated that the feat had, like 
virtue, brought its own reward, and that I 
did not court publicity. This is no joking 
matter, he said sternly. ‘Are you aware 
you have broken one of the company's 
regulations ?' ‘ Bother the company's re- 
gulations!' exclaims the old buffer; he's 
crushed my bunion!' And then he went 
off again, and I had to pound him од the 
back, and send to the refreshment-room for 
a glass of water. ‘ You have entered a train 
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while in motion,’ continued the station- 
master, ‘and you have entered it at a place 
elsewhere than that appointed by the com- 
pany for passengers to enter or leave the 
carriages, and you are subjected to a penalty 
not exceeding forty shillings.’ ‘I call that 
cheap,’ said my fellow- passenger. I've had 
two pounds of amusement out of it е 
and—look here—your people had locked the 
place appointed, so he had to come in 
through the elsewhere.’ That time I don’t 
think he ever would have come round if the 
buttonhole of his shirt-collar hadn't given 
way. ‘This is very strange behaviour, sir,’ 
says the station- master. Might I know if 
you are laughing at me?’ I didn't want 
there to be а row, во I lianded him my card, 
and he went off in dudgeon. Wonder if I 
shall hear any more of it ? ” 
(To be continued.) 
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HOW TO CATCH SEA 


FISH. 


By a MEMBER or THE BRITISH SEA-ANGLERS’ SOCIETY. 
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i HAT have you caught to-day ? says 
Smith to his friend in ** Punch." 

% Oh, nothing yet," responds Brown, but 
I had a glorious nibble yesterday.” 

Now, this nibble might.be turned into 
something more substantial if lovers of line 
or rod would go to work in the right way; 
and, as the season is just beginning when 
hundreds of tackle-boxes will be overhauled, 


and hundreds of eager amateurs turn their 
thoughts to the great free fisheries of the 
sea, a few notes on this fascinating subject 
may be of interest. 

Salt-water fishing divides naturally into 
three branches—i.e. fishing from boats, from 
rocky headlands, or, lastly, from pier or beach. 

In the bay the finest sport is undoubtédly 
hand-lining for mackerel. Everything tends 
to make it the most fascinating eport the sea- 
angler can indulge in. The best day for 
the fish is the best day for the fisher; a 

-gentle south-westerly breeze stirs the water 
into mimic waves, the bright sunshine tips 
them with dancing gold ; the coast, perhaps 
some five miles away, is, in the mackerel 
season, green and yellow with fields and 
orchards; and, lastly, the fish which come 
wriggling апа splashing on the hooks out 
of the depths every few minutes are amongst 
the gamest for their size, as well as being 
marvels of beauty when thus newly caught. 
But trailing for mackerel needs a good sailing 
boat and a couple at least of skilful ** hands; 
and though Р should strongly advise any 
boy who has the chance to seize the oppor- 
tunity of joining ап expedition of the kind, 
it would be useless for me to try and describe 
so elaborate а matter in а brief paragraph. 

Whiting and pollack, however, need not 
be sought so far out or with so much pre- 

aration. They can be taken in plenty a 
ew hundred yards from shore wherever 
there is a bottom of weedy rocks with deep 


gulliee in between for the fish to hide in dunng 
the day. Your boat should be rowed quietly 
over such places, as well as round head- 
lands, while you trail astern a couple of 
whiffing-lines such as those sold by Messrs. 
Hearder of Plymouth for 18. 6d., weighted 
with & spoon-shaped sinker (which does not 
spin and twist the line), апа terminated 
by & couple of yards of good strong gut. 
On the gut at intervals of eighteen inches 
are the hooks, and these may be made 
attractive to the fish by a great variety oi 
beits. The little sand-eel is perhaps the 
best of all. When a seine is drawn you 
may procure abundance and keep them 
good for some time in dry salt pressed down 
tightly. Failing sand-eels, a triangle of 
silvery mackerel-skin, or even a narrow 
three-inch strip of bacon-rind is good; 
a fly roughly made of dyed red or white 
sea-gull feathers, or an indiarubber band 
broken апа hooked by one end is often 
effective. Any bright or curious object 
twisting and twining in the water gives 
the pollack an idea he is in the wake of a 
small and struggling fish, and all other соп. 
siderations as to exact species and variety 
he leaves it to his digestion to settle. Ii 

ou row yourself you can put pliant switches 
into the rowlock-holes and take a couple oí 
turns with your lines round the tops of 
them. You will soon see by their violent 
movements when you have а fish on, but 
it is much better to be rowed and give your 
undivided attention to the lines. 

The sea-bream is another easy fish to 
catch а little way off shore. You find him 
a вене of a mile from the cliffs and prob- 
&bly haunting the outer end of some low, 
sunken reef. At such а place, between 
sundown and dark, using & two-hooked 
paternoster or a chopstick, and baiting 
with small fragments of fresh herring, you 
may pull these curiously shaped creatures 
out as quickly as ever you can work the line— 
indeed, I have often had three on as many 
hooks at once. In fishing for bream, and 
indeed for almost all deep-water fish excep: 
plaice, flounders, etc., aim to have your Бап 


. &bout half-way from the bottom ; and re- 


member the evening is the tinfe for big fist 
and nothing is to be done unless your bait. 
soft crab, sand-eel, squid," herring, mud- 
worm, or what-not, is perfectly freah. 

Long lining, again, is splendid fun on a fine 
summer evening, though, as in the case with 
sport mentioned in a previous paragraph. 
it is more work for professionals than ant 
one else, and few amateurs, unless ther 
live by the sea, possess the necessary 
tackle. The line used varies from two ox 
three hundred yards to twice as mans 
with a hook upon it every three feet. At 
either end is a heavy weight, with a suff - 
ciently lengthy cord and float attached z> 
Show its ition when at the bottom af 
the sea. The two hundred or more hoos= 
are baited with cuttle-fish or whelk by tk- 
fishermen’s wives during the afterncoe. 
the line is taken out a mile from shore s: 
sunset and shot across the flow of the 
tide. It stays down an hour, and the- 
begins the fun! The boat goes to one en 
takes in the buoy, and as the long, wet 188 
of hauling up the line proceeds every other 
hook is found to have on it а heavir. 
writhing, deep-sea monster, who comes to t=- 
surface like the reflection of the moon = 
the water, and is speedily gaffed and han!—. 
on board, until by the time the whole ler 
із up the boat is ankle-deep in a flounder:—_ 
mass of fishy life. | 

In fishing from a rocky shore, а rad > 
practically essential; a hand-line, exce- 
under very special circumstances, wwe. 
come to inevitable grief amongst the we=- 
and crannies were it used} Of all fish. t- 
bass offers the finest ling her. He : 
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ith. 
lis a bold, powerful customer, somethi 


aw resembling the salmon in appearance, an 
m, ranging in weight up to 16 Ib, the most 
no common size, however, being 2 №. to 4 th. 
ki: If you happen to be on the sea-coast on the 
tm south or west of land during the warmer 
x>» months, there are ost certain to be bass 
p: in your neighbourhood, and if you can find 
ix their haunts you may have sport very little 
үз inferior to that enjoyed by the renter of a 
im: Salmon stream. 
i; Along rod is required—as long as you can 
zı, possibly manage with comfort; penu of 
a, strong line on a large reel, for the bass fight 
ш With the utmost fury when hooked; and a 
y; trace of extra stout gut, or fine gimp, though 
„ there need not be much of it. If you are 
„д fortunate enough to discover a place where 
x» the bass are actually playing on the surface, 
„ү it is possible to catch them with almost any 
„« make of brightly coloured artificial fly, such 
..88 would be used for sea-trout ; but unless 
„ the exact location of the fish is indicated by 
`, their play, this fly-fishing is apt to be tedious 
and unprofitable work. A much more 
` general way of taking bass is with the sand- 
., eel, either dead (in which case it is put on 
. . two hooks and spinning tackle), or else alive, 
. with one hook through the lips, and then 
there is no necessity for it to spin, as it has 
sufficient movement of its own. Either 
` ` way, a couple of free-working swivels at the 
upper end of the gut are very essential; 
_ indeed, the sea-angler who would be happy 
and save himself the sorrows of kinking 
lines should always be liberal with his 
` , Swivels, 
_ Thus prepared, ‘‘ the fisherman takes his 
Stand as near the fish as he can get," says 
a high authority, lets the trace and bait 
hang loosely from the point cf the rod, which 
he holds in his right band, resting the butt 
against his hip. Then he uncoils some line 
off the reel, and, taking the rod in both hands, 
casts the bait out in the direction of the fish. 
- The reel line he holds in his left hand until 
the moment when the bait is just starting 
On its voyage through the air; he then 
releases the line, and the bait flies out any 
.distance from twenty to seventy yards, 
according to the expertness of the caster. 
As soon as the bait touches the water, the 
angler cOmmences to draw in the line with 
his left hand, and between each draw 
_Moves the rod slightly away from the bait 
‘to keep it in constant motion.” 
^. There are other fish with which capital 
‘fun may be had along a rocky shore, such 
“as the congers—ferocious-looking monsters, 
“who hide for the greater part of the day in 
‘the weed-tangles, and, coming out when the 
uns rays get low, may be caught on a bit 
^f very fresh herring or squid.“ When 
captured, however, the conger is so intensely 
‘bony as to be of little use for anything but 
опр. Wrasses, too, may be taken from most 
Promontories—gorgeous little fellows in all 
the colours of the rainbow. The gurnard, 


Vain, haunts stony ground, and, when you 


| 


hit upon the place where he is at home, 
& small bit of crab or whelk will almost 
always bring him excitedly to your hook. 

Lastly, for those who are content to fish 
from a pier or sandy beach, there are the flat- 
fish. In speaking of them we can leave the 
sole out of consideration; he is of the deep 
sea, and very rarely comes to the shore 
angler's hook. This leaves us three other 
varieties. The first of them, the plaice, 
may be recognised by its orange spots on a 
dark skin. The flounder, on 55 other hand, 
only these red marks very occa- 
sionally his back feels smooth as glass when 
you your finger down it; while the third 
and last of th three, the dab, under the 
same ordeal, is as rough -- candpaper. 16 
is astonishing how abundant all these fish 
are everywhere, and how ttie the fact is 
appreciated by those who would gladly vary 
their other seaside amusements by catching 
them if they knew how. It is not too much 
to say that wherever & sandy beach exists 
there flat-fish may be caught in more or less 
&bundance. 

In fishing from а pier or quay, a light 
bamboo rod and а wooden reel are again 
advisable, because this enables you to keep 
the line clear of piles, steps, boats, and so on. 
At the end of the reel line (which need not 
be of expensive kind) you must have four 
feet of gut, costing probably 6d. At the 
end of this is & lead sinker, such as the toy- 
shops sell for 14. or 2d., of а few ounces in 
weight, according to the strength of the 
current. Six inches above the lead comes 
the first hook, and & foot above that again 
the second, both on short gut, and costing 
6d. & dozen. These hooks should not be 
of larger size than No. 7 or 8, for the mouths 
of the flat-fish are small even for the size 
of the creature. Have both hooks and 
sinker on gut or line rather weaker than the 
main gut collar, so that if anything catches 
and you have to pull—a melancholy con- 
tingency which sometimes happens to the 
best of anglers—you will only lose a part, and 
not the whole of your gear. Ав for bait for 
all kinds of beach faking nothing is better 
than mud-worms, if you can obtain them ; 
but, failing these, mussels or small pieces of 
very fresh herring, with the silver skin still 
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attached, are excellent, as are also unboiled 
and peeled shrimps, bite of whelk, sprats, 
etc. 

In hand- lining —i. e. fishing without a rod 
get your tackle out until you feel the lead 
strike bottom, then pull up an inch or 
two and sit, watchful and ready, with the 
line lying over the top of your first finger. 
When you feel the light tug indicating a 
bite, strike, by a movement of the wrist, 
not of the whole arm (for you do not want 
to jerk the fish's head off), and then haul in 
hand over hand as quick as you like. If 
neither pier nor jetty is available, plenty of 
flat-fish can generally be caught from a 
sandy beach. The only thing necessary 
is to get the baited hooks out beyond the 
swash of the waves where there is a steady 
foot or two of water, and to fish when the tide 
is rising. If you throw out by hand alone, 
content yourself with a couple of hooks 
on short stiff pieces of gut. But there is 
another dodge," called the Deal rig, which 
wil enable you to cast three times ав far 
&nd with much greater safety to yourself 
and neighbours. The lead in this case is 
tied on &bout two feet from the bottom of 
the line. At the very bottom below it is 
one-half of an empty cotton-reel with tho 
line threaded through the hole and knotted. 
You next get a three-foot broomstick, or 
something of the kind, and make a square 
one-inch-deep notch in theend. Then, when 
all is ready, your hooks baited and plenty 
of line uncoiled on the beach, you put the 
half-reel lightly into the notch, stand with 
your back to the sea on the edge of the tide, 
swing the lead gently with a pendulum-like 
motion, and, turning swiftly round, sling 
the line far out over the waves in a way to 
excite the envy of those who are not armed 
with this contrivance. 

In sea-fishing the great essentials are to 
have very fresh bait, and to fish on a rising 
tide. If you see to these things, use fine 
tackle at the lower end of your gear, and pay 
attention to the hooks when they are at 
work on the bottom, you can scarcely fail 
to reap your reward and astonish those 
good folk who do not know what a wonder- 
ful place the sea is, and are apt to be sar- 
oastio about fisherman's luck ! 
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[me first hall—at which all freshmen 
tubkg g. Arnold received a card from 
„ On the back was written, Can I 
р ОЧ after hall? TIl wait outside to 
Es you." 

© was considerably mystified, as he onl 
t len Stubbs very slightly. He опоо ач 


t length that Һе must be wanted to play for 


Bv SruART-WisHING. 


PART IL 


the soccer team on the following day, and 
felt rather pleased. Arnold was a good- 
looking youth of the average type. He was 
clever, but did not work very hard. Athletics 
were not a passion with him ; but, not being 
a smug, he was always ready to take healthy 
exercise, and secretly hoped for his colours. 


His chief hobby was spiritualism, and he 


SCORED OFF!—A VARSITY. YARN. 


seriously endeavoured to study the subject 
from a scientific point of view. Hence his 
membership of the society whose name had 
proved a stumbling-block to Tubby. 

After Hall he waited outside for a few 
minutes, and/at last saw the stout form of 
Stubbs approaching through the throng of 
men. He walked towards him, and together 
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they went down through the second court. 
Stubbs plunged into his business at once. 

“I say, Arnold, I believe you're rather 
keen on spiritualism—ghosts and things," 
he said vaguely, feeling rather & fool at 
talking in this strain. Arnold looked sur- 
prised. 

Well, yes," he admitted. I'm rather 
interested in such things, though I don't 
know much about them.’ 

Well,“ pursued Tubby, I'm rather 


keen too; and two or three of us have 


arranged a amall séance to-night in my rooms. 
I thought you might like to come." 


“ I shall be delighted,” responded Arnold. 


* Thanks very much for inviting me. What 
аге you going to do?“ 

“ Oh, that planchette business. Hayman 
says it's most mysterious, and we want 
you there as a sort of scientific witness to 
see there's no trickery or any rotting of that 
sort.” 

Tubby spoke very earnestly, playing his 

rt well 

“All right. I'll come with pleasure. 
What time do you begin ? ” 

" After second hall—in my rooms. Glad 
you can turn up. Ta-ta!” and he hurried 
off, exulting. 

Arnold felt distinctly pleased. After all, 
he was only a fresher,“ and it was а oom- 
pliment to be asked to the rooms of these 
senior men. Besides, was he not to go as 
& scientific investigator and see fair play ? 
Decidedly, he was coming on. 

At eight o'clock he went to Stubbs's 
&partments, knocked at the door, and, in 
obedience to a genial shout, entered. 

He found the three unworthies sitting 
round the fire, smoking. 

" Come in," said “Tommy” Hayman 
hospitably. “ Oh, I forgot. ‘Tubby, intro- 
duce me, please! 

The ceremony was performed ; Arnold 
sat Gown and filled his pipe. 

Done much of this sort of thing?" 
asked Hamilton. 

Not very much," said the other. In 
fact, I've never actually tried planchette. 
I've devoted myself more to the scientific 
and theoretical part of the subject.“ 

“ Oh, that’s all right," responded Hayman, 
winking genially at his fellow-conspirators. 
" We might as well get to work—eh, 
Tubby ?" 

Right oh!” responded that gentleman, 
as he removed the coffee-cups. “ Have you 
got the toy? 

Here it is,“ and Tommy produced а 
small piece of polished wood, mounted on 
castors, with a pencil as a sort of third leg. 
Come on; let's start. I feel very spirity ’ 
to-night.” 

" Aren't you going to have the light 
turned down ? " asked Arnold. 

"I think not," said Stubbs slowly. “It 
always strikes me that when the lamp's out 
there are possibilities of faking. "What do 
you think ? " 
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Q' all the crazes that have besct humanity 

at various times of the world's 
history, especially that species of humanity 
which delighte in collecting, none that I can 
recollect has run во violent a course ag that 
now in full progress, which seems to have 
permeated all classes and all ranks and ages— 
the mania for collecting postcards! It has, 


Hayman to his friend Flick. 
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" Quite right," agreed the victim. “It 
will be much more satisfactory if we can see 


what we're doing." 
The programme had been carefully 
arranged beforehand. Stubbs produced 


some clean sheets of foolscap, placed them 


on the table, and asked Hayman to begin. . 


He put his fingers on the instrument, and 
they all waited in breathless silence. "They 
waited for some minutes, but planchette 
gave no sign. “ This is rum," said the 
operator. ''Let's wait & moment and 
humour it." He removed his fingers, and 
brisk conversation began. Then he tried 
again. Planchette trembled visibly, and 
began to move over the paper. Arnold 
watched it with eager eyes. After some 
lengthy wanderings the little board ran off 
the paper, and the four men crowded round 
to read the message. 

“I say!" began Arnold in a disgusted 
voice, you can't possibly read this! 

“ Му dear chap !” said Hamilton loftily, 
с you must give it time. Planchette often 
sulks and plays the fool. Look here, I can 
see an M and a B quite distinctly!“ 

There were certainly & few stray letters 
scattered about and some illegible scrawl, 
but nothing which by any stretch of the 
imagination could be called a coherent 
message. 

“ Let me have a try," said the credulous 
fresher. He was beginning to be interested. 

“ Certainly," said Hayman, and resigned 
his place. Arnold put his fingers on the 
board, and, after waiting & short time, the 
little instrument moved a trifle. He waited 
still longer, but nothing more happened. 
This doesn't seem much catch, he re- 
marked gloomily. 

* Perhaps you aren't & good medium," 
suggested Stubbs blandly. “I think it's 
time I had a turn." 

“ Here you are," replied Arnold, and 
Tubby assumed the post of honour. 

Stubbs was evidently a good—a very 
good—medium, for planchette began to 
write messages at once. The little board 
seemed eased of a spirit, for the pencil 
тле Away at a great speed. Again 
they examined the paper, and this time they 
read, I can see you. Ha! ha!” 

“ This is wonderful ! " said Arnold, with 
some excitement. 

I must be in touch with 'em somehow," 
said Tubby modestly. *''Shall we ask it 
some questions? 

“ Yes, lets test it," put in Hamilton. 
* What shall we ask it ? " 

As! it to foretell the result of the soccer 
match to-morrow,” suggested Arnold. That 
should be a good test. 

Planchette was questioned, and solemnly 
wrote down, Fourteen goals to three.“ 

“ Oh, but that’s absurd! said Arnold. 

Lucky it's a practice game," whispered 
“I think we 
can arrange those goals all right." 

* Planchette's fairly humming now,“ said 


(To be continued.) 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTCARDS. 


at any rate, the merit of being entirely 
harmless, and, this being во, it is permissible 
to supply the wants of those engaged in it 
by the manufacture of the desired postcards 
in whatever way we can. 

Now, Photography lends itself to this work 
with the greatest ease, and the postcard 
productions of the camera are amongst the 


Stubbs. I'm going to ask it something d 
about you, Arnold, if you don't mind." 

“Not a bit," was the reply. “Fr 
away!” 

“ What is Arnold going to do to-morros !" 
was the question. 

Planchette waited, and—as Hamilton 
said—seemed to be scratching its head 

He is going to breakfast with Travers,” 
was the answer at length. 

But I don't know Travers,” objected 
the doubter. 

" You will to-morrow,” said Harran 
prophetically. “ You're in luck. I suppe 
you know he's a blue?! 

S us !" said the awestricken fre. 
man. I- that thing must be wrong." 

" Of course," remarked Stubbs—to п: 
no risks—'' planchette may sometimes i 
mistaken, but it's usually right." 

„Well, we shall see, said old. "Bv. 
I say, it's half-past eight! I'm afraid | 
must be off; I've got an old boys’ meetiz: 
to attend. Thanks awfully for the sas. 
Good-night.” 

When he was safely out of the room tv 
three men burst into loud laughter. 

“ We must go on with this," said 00. 
“We'll get him in to-morrow night a: 
raise the ghost. I'll tell him we're going > 
try to вее a spirit. He'll come like a bird ` 

Lucky it's a practice game to-morrov. 
said Hayman again. “ We can work tb: 
score, I think.” 

“ Yes, but what about the breakfast 

* Oh, I'll see Travers ; he won't mind" 

“ H'm," said Hamilton doubtfully. “i 
don't think I'd have touched Travers.“ 
I'd been you. However, I daresay ys 
know best." 

“ГИ go round and see him at once,” &: 
Hayman, rising. He ought to be in no” 
Ta-ta.” 

Travers was in his rooms, and listened: 
the propcsal that he should entertan x 
unknown fresher to breakfast with av: 
interest. He did not seem to under 
the guileless Tommy at first, and the arca 
of explanation necessary was simply ei- 
ordinary. 

“I say, old chap," he said, ycu d= 
mind my asking, do you? But, excuse > f, 
when would you like me to pay my quar 

rent for these rooms ? ” 

“Oh, don't be a goat, Trav," respond 
Tommy. Be а decent sort, and have ~ 
chap in. It's only a rag. BE 

Woll. I don't mind. But you must! 
me exactly what the rag is going to be. $: 

Tommy was obviously unwilling. F- 
as there seemed no other way out ot ii: 
confessed his scheme. 

It's a great idea," said Travers, sta". 
at him thoughtfully, as the plan was иш}. 
A great idea, he repeated. And thst»- 
all that Hayman could get out of him. 
left with an absurd feeling that his plot т. 
fall through, but dismissed the th. 

finally as unworthy of consideration. 


most valued, and certainly amongst the 
artistic, specimens that can be оба 
In addition to this, those who are thems 
amateur photographers can turn out 
cards which have the great advantsc 
being absolutely unique and original. + . 
which are greatly valued by collector - 

that ‘account. To this a further charz 


‘of course, added if a place is portrayed to 
‘which the collector has been or a scene at 
which he was present. - 

As the process has these advantages, it is 
not wonderful that the manufacturers and 
dealers have taken full advantage of it in 
the making and supplying of all sorta of 
cards sensitised in various ways, upon which 


Jio. 1.—PRAME ron PRINTING PoSTCARDG. 


(o, cardboard holder for negative. P, hole 
in which negative is placed.) 


ісбагев can be produced with the help of a 
ohotographic negative. Roughly speaking, 
hese may be divided into the following 
lasses : 

(1) P.O.P. ; (2) Collodio-chloride ; (3) Ordi- 
агу bromide; (4) Gas- light bromide; (5) Other 
lasses, such ав Mallandain’s ferro-prussiate, 


te. 

All these give working details with every 
acket, so that any attempt on my part to 
ive advice as to working them would be 
uperfluous. I recommend you to follow the 
wtructions exactly in every case. As to 
he general method of working postcards, 
owever, I know of several hints which may 
е of use to the reader. 

All postcards have to be printed from 
egatives that are either too small or too 
rge, if the usual sizes are used, as quarter- 
ate does not cover the card at.all, and half- 
ate only admits of a small part being 
inted on it. In the case of quarter-plates 
is sometimes a difficulty to adjust the card 

as to print the right amount on the end 

the card, and not show the edges of the 
gative. Todo this successfully the follow- 
1 oan be resorted to. 

ake a piece of glass a good deal larger 
an the postcard, say half-plate, or even 
ole-plate size. This is held in the usual 
me. Upon it we place a piece of thick 
d, exactly the thickness of the usual 
rative glass. If the reader uses the Kodak 
npany's films, known as *''Kodoid" 
18, the pieces of black oardboard that 
m the backing of the films are just what 
require. In the centre of this piece of 


Fic. 3.—Dzs10N FOR SCROLL MASK 


board is cut a hole which will exactly 

the quarter-plate negative rather 
ly. The negstive is placed in the hole, 
when the cardboard is resting upon the 
it will be supported by the glass behind 
prevented from slipping &bout by the 
yoard in front. greater security is 
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desired, the cardboard frame can be cemented 
to the glass, not allowing any cement to get 
on the part where the negative is eventually 
to rest. | 

The negative having been placed in the 
hole, & mask of the usual kind is placed in 
front of it, the mask having a sufficiently 
large piece of opsaue per surrounding it 
to cover the card entirely. The card is now 
placed face downwards upon the mask, and 
it will be found that, owing to the great space 
round it, it can be shifted in any desired 
position, so. as to allow the whole of that 
part of the negative not covered by the mask 
to be printed on any part of the card. The 
arrangement is equally useful both for print- 
ing bromide or printing-out cards, and some 
such method is almost essential if clouds are 
to be printed into a view from another 
quarter-plate negative. In the latter case 
it is necessary that the mask should be kept 
in the same place exactly for both landscape 
and cloud negatives, and the only practicable 
way by which this can be accomplished, 
iudging by my own experience, is to secure 
the mask to the card or glass by means of a 
strip of gummed paper at tho ed As the 
postcard must also occupy exactly the same 
spot on each occasion of printing, this should 
as be scoured to the paper, or bottom card, 
in a similar way, the paper being.afterwards 
removed during the subsequent washing. 
The landscape portion of the card is, of 
course, shaded during the exposure of the 
cloud portion, just as is done when printing- 
in skies to lantern slides. Fig. 1 shows the 
frame and negative support. 

The packets of postcards sold in the 
shops usually contain two masks, which are 
used when it is desired to print a subject at 
one end of the card. Most amateurs, how- 
ever, will prefer to use the whole face of the 
card, the back being used for the communi- 
cation and the address. Any sort of space 
for mu on is easily made on the front of 
the card by merely interpoeing a piece of 
opaque paper between the negative and the 
paper while printing. А simple way of 
producing an ornamental space is to take a 
piece of tracing-paper and copy a scroll out 
of some illustrated book or magazine, then 
place a piece of " carbon paper" between 
the tracing and a piece of р! opeque 

and draw the design on that, after- 
Maris cutting it out. If black paper is used 
(and this is easily obtained, since that in 
which plates or paper have been packed can 
be utilised), the design can be cut from it by 
gumming the tracing on to the black paper, 
and cutting both out together. I give an 
illustration of a suitable scroll (fig. 2). 

Printing-in clouds on a post card ры, 
as to the method employed, upon whether 
the negative is smaller or larger than the 
card. In the former case, using the cut-out 
card in а large frame, just described, the 


(to be cat out of opaque paper). 


negative is first placed in the cut-out space 
provided for it, and the card adjusted so that 
the picture falls in the right place. This 
having been done, the first print is made (I 
am supposing that a mask is used). The 
beat way to is to use a large piece 
of black paper, to which the postcard mask 
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is affixed so that the picture comes in the 
right place, the paper covering the whole, 
or nearly the whole, of the cardboard in the 
frame. "The cardboard should fit the frame 
rather tightly, and the black paper should 
be fixed to the cardboard frame by means 
of a piece of stamp paper fixed down the 
edge at one end. Now the postcard is to be 
similarly fixed in the right place. Having 
printed the picture foreground, the negative 
is removed from its frame and the cloud 
negative substituted for it. Printing now 
proceeds as before, the foreground being 
masked by throwing а handkerchief over 
that portion of the card while expoeing the 
clouds. It is essential that the mask and 
postcard should be ‘fixed in their places, 
otherwise the edge of the picture will be 
uneven, or the clouds will not fit on the top 
of the foreground, if the mask shifts in print- 
ing. When printed, the postcard is removed, 
and the sticky paper will come off while the 
toning or developing, eto., is ; 

If the negative is larger than the card, it 
is, of course, much easier to print-in clouds, 
ав the card is simply laid over the part of the 
foreground required to зо ао on it, and 
after this is done the card is similarly laid 
over the cloud negative, and the foreground 
masked with a handkerchief, while printing- 
in the clouds. In both cases care must be 
taken to move the handkerchief during 
exposure, 80 that no sharp edge resulte. 

(To be continued.) 
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MORE PRONUNCIATION — 
LESS TIME! 


Br ALAN HADLEIGH. 


L 


RE you anxious, honest Injun, 
To be at the social front, 
With an ancestor like St. John, 
Etymology like Blount? 

You must spell your name so rumiy 
That your cast-off friends will see 
You are chumming it with Obolmeley 

In the best society. 


II. 


Of course you know that Care w' 
The complement of Pole, 
Yet the parvenu aware is 
That there is no general rule; 
For General Baden Powell 
Where the old Carthusians are 
Still is “dear old Bathing Towel "— 
Don't forget it's Trafalgar, 


III. 


There's no dog about Cadogan, 
There's a bark in Berkeley Square, 
` Norfolk Howard was a Bugg,” an 

Early saint is in Sinclair. 

There’s no hidden snare in Oakley, 
But by Leveson-Gower be taught 

To abbreviate in Colclough 
Harcourt, Heathoote, and Oonnaught. 


IV. 


If you've got a patronymio 
That any fool can gauge, 
You must try in speech to mimic 
The neolithic age. 
Have you Williams for а father? 
Then by all heraldic dreams 
You may “give em fits,” or rather 
Shout out Williamson “ Fitz- Weames." 


* A man bearing the name determined to change it ; 
he adopted “ Norfolk Howard instead. 
t See Punch's coats of arms on giving em fita." 


0" Saturday afternoon all our five 

elevens were hard at it in the College 
cricket field, for the season had just com- 
menoed. Each team occupied ita own pitch, 
* smacks " resounded on all sides, and the 
balls flew about, frequently catching fellows 
in various parts of their anatomies, not- 
withstanding the reiterated warning cry 
of Look out!" Trials were in progress— 
that is, the provisionally се were now 
being put through their facings preparatory 
to final enrolment; second.eleven chaps in 
the first, third in the second, and so on, 
down to the kids of the fifth. The Vice- 
Principal sat in the cricket house looking on. 
Messrs. Single and Brunswick, the two ushers, 
strolled about on guard," while a few day- 
boys perched themselves on the fencing, or 
gratuitously fagged for one or other of the 
teams, in hopes of getting picked up should 
the practice develop into a side. 

Presently, entering by the gate at the top 
of the field, came the Reverend Mr. Wale, 
our Principal, and with him a distinguished- 
looking elderly gentleman, a stranger to us. 
The pair leisurely walked together, lingering 
by the successive elevens, as if criticising 
their form. The third and fourth teams 
seemed to command more of their attention, 
for while the gentlemen stood watching 
them, I, who captained the third, had to 
approach the couple in fielding the ball. As 
I capped them after shying up, the Principal 
said, Hervey, is not fourteen about the 
average age of you third-eleven boys? 

“ Yes, gir," I replied, involuntarily staring 
at him, for I marvelled at the nature of the 
question. E 

“ Thank you; that will do," rejoined Mr. 
Wale. They proceeded round the fifth. 
eleven pitch, and without bestowing much 
notice on the youngsters, who, suspending 
their play, doffed their caps in awe, con- 
tinued on to the cricket house, where they 
joined the Vice. All three sat talking 
together for some time, after which the 
visitor rose to go. Mr. Wale accompanied 
him, and this time we saw them both drive 
off їп an open carriage. The glimpse we 
caught of the conveyance, with its big horses 
and liveried servants, told us that the gentle- 
man was & person of some consequence. 


That evening, between tea and preparation, 
Stevenson primus, & monitor, came to me. 

" Hervey," he said, " get your eleven 
together at once and go to Mr. Wale's study ; 
he wants the lot.“ 

* What for ? " I naturally asked. 

* To give you a licking all round, I expect," 

inned the oaf. “ Now, look sharp! 

Fortunately all the thirds were boarders. 
I soon assembled them, and, full of curiosity, 
coupled with some little trepidation, we 
presented ourselves in the study. 

" You saw me with а gentleman at the 


cricket field this afternoon," commenced the ' 


Principal. Do you know who he is? 

“ No, sir," we chorused, for none of us 
had ever set eyes on him. 

“ Well, he is Sir Percival Copestick, and 
lives near Troubridge. Are any of you 
familiar with Troubridge ? " 

No, but we had heard of it, we said, as a 
place about eight miles away on the branch 
line. 

“ Do you think you eleven boys could take 
care of yourselves and keep out of mischief 
if I trusted you on a trip to Troubridge next 


Saturday? 
Astonishment on every face! I looked 
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PETTICOATS! 
A SCHOOL CRICKET 
By Н. Hervey. 


round, to find all 
me, their leader. 
wonderment. 

Come, answer me.” 

“ Y—yes, sir," I faltered, finding my voice 
with an effort. 

* You will have no escort, not even that of 
a monitor." 

“Oh! “ ejaculated Harry Stuart, in a 
tone of surprise so concentrated as to call 
up a smile to the Headmaster’s li 

“ The fact is," pursued the Head, “ that 
Sir Percival Copestick has several daughters 
who, with their girl friends in the neighbour- 
hood, have taken to cricket. They are now 
desirous of trying conclusions with a team 
of boys, and Sir Percival, who is one of the 
College Board, though we seldom if ever see 
him here, thought he could best meet his 
daughters’ wishes by asking me to send an 
eleven for the purpose. He came this after- 
noon and decided that lads of about your age 
and cricketing capacity would be most suit- 
able. But he was particular in saying that 
as the girls had never played cricket but 
with girls, I was to be sure that all who go 
from here are young gentlemen in every 
sense of the word. Do you follow те?” 

“ Yes, sir,” we gurgled as if in a dream. 

Therefore, as you will be dealing with 
girls, you must be gentle, and refrain from 
anything calculated to frighten or alarm 
them. Do you understand?“ 

** Yes, gir." 

“ Be as civil and polite as possible; but 
mind, no swift bowling, no ‘corking,’ no 
joking, no rudeness. Next Saturday is, as 
you know, Foundation Holiday. You will 
leave here by the 9.5 a.m. branch train, and 
return when Sir Percival permits you. He 
will bear all expenses, and of course you will 
be provided with meals. That will do.“ 

Please, sir,” whispered Harry Stuart in 
an awed voice, as we were about to retire, 
" are we to keep it a secret? 

" Your jaunt to Troubridge ? ” laughed 
the Principal, amused at Stuart's mysterious 
tone. No; you can proclaim it if you like.” 

Thank you, sir. But why are we going 
without escort, sir?" continued the irre- 
pressible Harry. 

ES For two reasons, Stuart: first, because 
Sir Percival requested that you should not 
be accompanied by a master or monitor, as 
he thought that the girls would probably 
feel diffi ent with him looking on ; secondly, 
because I wish to take this opportunity of 
ascertaining if you boys can behave, when not 
under supervision, in accordance with my 
inculcations. Be sure that Sir Percival will 
report fully to me on your conduct. Now 
you may go." 

We felt limp. Our responsibilities and the 
novelty of the onus weighed heavily—on me 
especially, who was to captain my eleven 
са a team of unknown girls, an under- 

Ing wherein we were ti 
of кшн ! PIDE SU E 

Naturally enough, the door leading in 
the playground was beset by fellows” ш 
to know the reason for our summons. e 
were pounced on and individually became 
the centres of во many knota of noisy in- 
quisitors. Then, when they had fully 
grasped the truth, so far from re rdin 
as heroes or martyrs, the 
risive yells of laughter, 
ment forthwith dub 
nickname that we 
io come We 
they said that 


STORY. 


eyes fixed inquiringly on 
We were silent from very 


and dancing pumps for the occasion, that 
we would play with a hollow indiarubber 
ball, with shilling deal-wood bate, that the 
wickets would be nothing more than two 
biscuit-tins set on end about twelve feet 
apart ; that our opponents would be giggling 
all the time, would shriek if a ball happen 
to touch them, and instead of running to 
meet a catch, they’d not move, but shut 
their eyes and hold out their hands, expecting 
the ball to drop into them. In our hearts 
we anticipated something of the kind, though 
we did not give expression to our thoughts; 
but, however defiantly we braved it out, the 
fellows ceased not to torment us during that 
interminable week. 

Saturday at last came round. Mr. Wale 
held a final inspection of us, repeated his 
admonitions, and handed me our railway 
fare, telling us to go straight to “ The Heri- 
tage," as Sir Percival Copestick's place was 
called, and that it was about a mile from the 
station. Dressed in our flannels and blazers, 
some carrying cricket bags, others shouldering 
bats, we ran the gauntlet of the playground, 
where the whole College, apparently, had 
assembled to see us off. The jeering, 
dominated by the cry of Petticoats ! ” was 
deafening, and we were thankful when Jim. 
the manservant, let us out at the side 
entrance and banged the door on our backs. 

I will say nothing of the fun attending the 
journey down. Place yourselves in our 
position of temporary emancipation, and 
you will understand how we enjoyed it, m 
spite of sundry misgivings as to what might 
be on ahead. 

On alighting at Troubridge station man 
in livery accosted us, and said that Sr 
Percival’s drag was in waiting to convey the 
party to “ The Heritage." I and several 
others noticed that the fellow had put on 3 
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grin of surprise when we tumbled out of the ir 


train; the same with the coachman on the 
drag-box, as he touched his hat to us. We 
whisperingly compared notes on the subject, 
Why had those men grinned one after another: 
Was there anything about us provocative 0 
those grins? But the incident was 5000 
driven out of our heads by the exultation w. 
experienced in riding in a big drag bar 
high-stepping horses, supplemented PF 
thoughts of an easy victory over a team" 
girls, not to mention the certainty of а 
"* tuck-out ” into the bargain. after 
We swung in at a big gateway, and, ia 
traversing a heavily timbered park, came 
sight of a noble house. The drag gun Р 
beside a large expanse of lawn. We align’ 
and stood in an undecided group, йат! 
owlishly about. We saw a gaily ain En 
marquee with the front side open 
crowded with chairs; came 
save for a small girl of ten or so, who fog" 
across towards us hesitatingly with 
in mouth and wondering eyes wide T 
“Oh ту!” she cried, after taking 
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Eins, we accompanied our host. The huge 
wn was the cricket field, evidenced by 
numerous well-worn patches; the pitch for 
the day, however, was new and beautifully 
smooth; but as we crossed it we noticed 
that the stumps were full size, and we had 
a hitherto never got beyond wickets of three- 
a quarter dimensions! The glances we ex- 
2, changed on making this discovery were 
n sufficiently eloquent of our thoughts—we 
feared that we were in a fix of sorte ! 

Sir Percival requested us to take chairs ; 
he sat with '* Clio " on his knee, and asked us 
1 how we had fared on the journey, what we 
, thought of the ground, etc. etc. I am afraid 
that our replies were very inane; we felt 
. vaguely apprehensive, and had been so all 
. along; but our consternation reached a 
climax when a medley of rich, fruity female 
voices fell on our ears, and in a few seconds 
a bevy of grown-up young ladies, most of 
them attired for the game, turned the corner 
of the tent wall. 

So these were to be our antagonists! Not 
girls of about our own age, as we had been 
picturing ! The term “girl” seemed to 
admit of a wide interpretation indeed, if it 
. could be applied to these. Mr. Wale had 
said girls; we had been thinking of 
“ girls ’ for the last week, and this was the 
realisation! The grinning of the drag 
servants was now accounted for; the 
hitherto occult utterances of the child Clio " 
became as clear as noonday. The truth of 
the matter was this—Sir Percival had madea 
mistake in selecting us ; we were too small fry 
for The Heritage team of girl cricketers ! 

On the ladies catching sight of us there 
was а general start of surprise—the reverse 
of pleasurable; the smiles vanished from 
^ A their lips and a silence fell on all. 

Father!“ at last exclaimed the tallest 
of the party, in a tone of petulant peevish- 
ness. how could you?” 

" How could I what? M 
chore, you surprise me! 
mean? 

“ Why, selecting these little creatures, 
when you must have known that we meant 
you to ask for for- young men, not child- 
геп!” replied the lady angrily, throwing 
herself into a chair, an example followed by 
her companions. 

"My dear Terps,” expostulated Sir 
Percival soothingly, I thought you would 
not care to play against older lads, so I 
chose these—of the third eleven. I assure 
you, some of the second and first—the latter 
especially, are great hulking fellows, as tall 
аз I am, and who bowl at а murderous pace. 
Besides, my dear, you have the better chance 
of an even game with these boys than with 
more advanced players. I am sorry if I 
misunderstood you; nevertheless, make the 
best of it, now that they are here." 

Partly mollified, Miss Copestick, who, we 
concluded, led their side, condescended to 

dress us. Who is your captain? she 
asked. 

I- Lam,“ I stammered, rising to my 
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dear Terpsi- 
That do you 
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feet 


X Oh, you are not in class, little boy," she 
da, castically remarked in reference, no 
oubt, to my standing up to answer her 
question. “ Well, what do you say?" 
52e continued to her friends, who were 
making us wish that the ground would open 
FA олы our feet, for now all of them stared 
we : oe 
what do Byles 80 Ty gorillas. “ Melpo, 
» Play them," replied Miss Melpo- 
mene Copestick testily. 
3 the nine Muses were strongly represented 
“ Ang Pestick. family, it seemed ! 
to her ЖА nq. m Murielle, Miss Grant ? 


es, T p 
general а they chorused, making а 


* Now, little boy," resumed Miss Cope- 
stick to me, “ have you brought a scorer and 
umpire ps 

"N—no." Little boy,” quotha! But 
for our isolated position I should .have 
“little girled her; she could not have 
been much over eighteen, only four years my 
senior, after all! 

"Just like children!" she scoffingly 
observed. Miss Clarke," to a lady with 
the score-sheet on a table before her, take 
their names, please. Go,“ she added, push- 
ing me in the desired direction. 

I gave Miss Clarke our names in order of 
going in, as previously written on & slip of 
paper, thus: Stuart, А. Heath, Webb, 
Hervey, Wade, Pryor, Wemyss, Balmayn, 
Howard, Percy, Cecil. 

Now toss ! continued Miss Copestick. 

We tossed; I won, and, after a feeble, 
half-hearted consultation, we elected to put 
them in. 

"I say," whispered Pryor, one of our 
trundlers, do we peg at them round-arm ?" 

"No! All slow underhand. Heath— 
Webb," to our other bowlers, “ mind what 
the Principal said. Give them slow lobs or 
full-pitches, and take care not to hurt 
them." 

** Supposing they beat us, then ?" objected 
Pryor. 

Beat us!" I retorted  witheringly. 
A team of women beat us! I like that!” 

I opened at the lower end, sending up & 
full-pitch. Miss Copestick thwacked it for 
four. They ran like deer, and their drapery 
seemed in nowise to incommode them. Not 
expecting such prowess, I had placed my 
men close in; I now signalled them to go 
deeper. 

Little boy!” called the batswoman at 
the other end, just as I was about delivering 
second ball, can't you bowl better than 
that ? " 

* I think во,” I answered. 

* Well, pray do it then. 
afraid of?“ 

“ Of hurting you." 

“Oh, you silly-billy !” she laughed, in 
which her partner and the two umpiresses 
joined. Who told you not to hurt us? 

I did not enlighten her; I was not goin 
to give our Headmaster away. I glanc 
furtively at my nearer companions for 
sympathy; they looked sheepish and un- 
comfortable—with me they did not relish 
being talked to in this cavalier fashion, 
called little boys" and “‘silly-billies ” 
right and left; the less so as we could not 
retaliate. | 

„What's that ? ’’ screamed some one from 
the tent. 

“ They are afraid of hurting us!" sang 
out the lady at my end, derisively; an 
announcement that was greeted with а 
storm of shrill laughter. 

“ Look here," said Miss Copestick, coming 
across to me, we do not fear you one bit. 
Bowl as hard as you сап; if you do hurt vs 
we will forgive you. Let us play the game, 
at all events.” 

What could I say ? Heath, Cecil, and one 
or two others had sidled up; we communed 
together, and decided to do as the ladies 
suggested. Play was resumed ; we dropped 
all “ baby trundling, putting on pace as 
we warmed to the work ; but we found our 
opponents quite equal to our attack: they 
treated our best efforta with scant grace or 
respect, hitting us all over the field in & most 
energetic if unscientific fashion ; they kept 
up their sticks, blocking all straights and 
launching out only to loose ones. Their 
weakness, however, lay in a propensity to 
Skying; whoever their coach, he had 
omitted to inculcate the golden rule of keep- 
ing the ball down. Sufficient to say that I 
had the honour and folicity of catching their 
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captain at mid -wicket; Cecil, at point, 
disposed of three; two were run out, and 
four caught in the long field by Wemyss and 
Wade. Their total amounted to 86, of which 
Miss Copestick made 18. 

Long ere this the tent had filled with 
country gentry, and I must say that the 
gallery were impartial in their applause ; they 
clapped as heartily when any one of us 
brought off a catch as when the batswomen 
made a big hit. By this time we had partly 
regained our spirits, and as we returned in 
а separate group to the tent, we spoke san- 
guinely of the result. 

It was now two o'clock. During play, a 
luncheon-table had been set in the marquee, 
and we all sat down to a sumptuous meal. 
The ladies had also recovered from their 
disappointment; they admitted our bowlin 
to be better than what they had expec 
from mere boys; but at the same time 
they expressed themselves confident of 
victory. ''Wait," said Miss Akers—evi- 
dently their champion trundler; see if we 
don't send your wickets flying!” 

Presently we went in; Stuart and Albert 
Heath facing Misses Copestick and Akers, 
the former taking first over. 

Hitherto our experience of feminine trund- 
ling had been confined to the performances 
of sisters, cousins, etc., given in the seclusion 
of back gardens, where the girl bowler’s 
delivery would generally consist of a jump 
in the air to the accompaniment of a shriek, 
and the ball flying over the wall or through 
the conservatory glass. We were exceed- 
ingly staggered, therefore, when the ladies, 
after taking an abnormally long run, bowled 
underhand quite as swiftly as we could, with 
all our boasted round-arm ; they were very 
true on the wicket, while all seemed to possess 
the knack of making the ball shoot, and this 
last completely “‘ did for us." Stuart was 
bowled third ball, for a duck ; Heath made 
3, and was caught in the slips; Webb 
got 3 for a drive and 2 'twixt wickets, 
to succumb to a shooter ; I had barely taken 
my guard before I was similarly disposed of ; 
Wade just managed to save his egg, and hit 
wicket. Pryor and Wemyss were the only 
two to make anything of а stand; the 
former hit up & useful 12, when he was 
clean bowled; Balmayn жаз stumped, 
after compiling 6; Howard contrived to 
obtain 4, when he was beaten by another 
shooter, to be followed by Wemyss, who had 
played pluckily for 18. Percy succumbed 
to & shooter, with 2 to his credit, and Cecil 
had no chance. We were all out for 58, 
including 7 extras. We had been beaten 
to the tune of 28 runs, and this, too, by & 
team of ladies ! 

It was bad enough to contemplate the hard 
fact there—on the всепе of our failure. We 
were crestfallen to а degree; we had not the 
heart to remain another minute—to allow 
our vanquishers to galumph over our humilia- 
tion; so, refusing their pressing invitation 
to join them at tea, and negativing the offer 
of the drag to take us to the station, we 
picked up our bags, bade adieu to our host, 
doffed our caps to the ladies, and sorrowfully 
took our departure, speechless, cowed, angry 
with ourselves, with each other, and the 
whole world. 

All this, I say, was bad enough ; but when 
we thought cf the ordeal before us, the 
reception by our school-fellows, whom we 
knew would be all agog for our return, and 
who, on learning of our defeat, would make 
our lives burdens for an indefinite period to 
come, our hearts indeed failed us, and we 
wished ourselves anywhere but in that train 
that appeared to be taking a fiendish de- 
light in whirling us fast homewards. 

Over the rest I draw a veil. Sufficient be 
it to say that our worst prognostications 
were realised; every) imbecile there made 
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stock of our discomfiture, even Mr. Wale 
laughed till he cried as we stood, & dejected 
group, in the playground, surrounded by 
those hundred and fifty idiots, telling him 
the story of our disaster. 

For the remainder of that term, and well 
into the next, the sobriquet “ Petticoats 
clung to us as if we had severally been bap- 
tized with the hateful word; and it was not 
until we had vindicated our honour by 
beating— with three wickets to spare— 
Mavor's second eleven that the persecution 
toned down, and we were able to hold up 
our heads again. 
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Problem No. 633. 
By W. A. BSHINKMAN. 
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7+5=12 pieces. 
White to play апа mate in two (2) mores. 


AX Wiss in Bamberg has selected 240 
from about 2,500 problems composed 

by W. A. Shinkman, and published them 
‘through A. Stein, in Potsdam. Price 2s., and a 
bound copy 3s. The problems are stated to 
be as clever as those composed and pub- 
lished by S. Loyd. Shinkman was born at 
Reichenberg in Bohemia, on December 25, 
1847, and when he was thirteen years of age 
his parents took him to Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The author shows great skill 
in self-mates, but many of his direct mates 
are also very pleasing. The following 
two-mover has often been quoted as a 
very fine one, for it contains five pretty 
mates: White, K—Q Kt 6; Q—K R 7; 
B—Q Kt 3; Kte—Q Kt 5 and Q 5. Black 
K—K 3; Ps—Q 2, K 4, and K B2. The 
next is similar to one by G. E. Barbier, 
which we mentioned lately: White, K— 
K B 7; Q—K R 5; B—K R sq.; 
Kts— Kt 6 and K Kt 2; P—Q 2. Black, 
K—K 5; Ps—Q 5 and K B 3. Another 
instructive two-er may puzzle some solvers 
of little experience: White, K—Q R sq. ; 
Rs—Q R 7 and Ө 8; Bs—Q Kt 8 and 
K Kt6; Kt—Q 5; Ps—Q3and K 5. Black, 
K—K 3; B—Q Kt 2; Ps—Q R 7 and Q 6. 
No. 44 in the book must have the K's P on 
Q 2, and will then be found to be like many 
of the modern problems. Studente of three- 
movers should especially study Nos. 53, 
54, 55, 57 (first composed by J. Dobrusky), 
67, 74, 80, 91, 95, 99, 103, 104, 107, 112, 
114, and 133. 101 and 130 require correc. 
tions. The action of the Bs against a R 
is prettily shown in this three-er: White, 
K—K Kt 6; Е—0 R 7: Bs—Q Kt 8 and 
K Kt 8; Ps—Q Kt 2, Q Kt 6, and K Kt 5. 
Black, K—K R ва; R—Q Kt 8; P—K 
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Kt 2. One of the Кїз gives mate in five 
places in the next three-mover: White, 
K—Q B 8; Kts— R 6 and Q B7; B—Q 
Kt 2; Ps—Q R 3, Q B 2 and 5. Black, 
K—Q R 5; Kt—Q B 8; Ps—Q R 2 and 4. 
We will quote other problems in our next 
chess column. 


Solution of No. 631.—1, K—B 5, P—K 7. 
2, K—Kt 4, P—K 8=Q. 3, RxQ, BxR. 
4, K—R 3, and if Black now makes а Q 
or a R, White is stale-mated ; a B could not 
win; and if P—Kt 8 = Kt ch., then 65, 
K—Kt 2, Kt—K 7. 6, K—B sq. and then 
takes B or Kt, and draws. 

No. 632.—1, Q—Kt 6, PxQ (or a, b, 
c, d). 2, R—Q 8, PxKt. 3, B—Kt 6 
mate. (a) QxQ. 2, R—K 3 ch., Ktx R. 
3, P—Q 3 mate. (b Kx Kt. 2, R—K 3 
ch, K—B 3. 3, B—K 5 mate. (c) Rx 
either P. 2, R—Q 3, and B or Q mates. 
(d) Px Kt or R—B 8. 2, Q or R—K 3 ch. 
and R ог Q mates. Solvers will first 
Q to B 8 or Kt 7, and then to Kt 6. This 


shows that young composers can produce 
niasterpieces. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


В. D. F.—Yours will be No. 635, but the new one 
requires rectification. 

W. W.and L. C.—If your opponent does not notice 
your * check you must draw his attention to it. 
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A WORD TO BOYS ON 
CHARACTER. 
By PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT. 


A FEW years ago I was speaking to a famous 
professor, one of the most noted scholars in the country, 
and one who is even more than a scholar, because he is 
in every sense of the word a man. We had been dis- 
cussing a football team, and he of & certain 
pls er, “I told them not to take bim, for he was slack 
n his studies, and my experience із that, as a rule, the 
man who is slack in his studies will be slack in his foot- 
ball work ; it ie character that counts in both.” Bodily 
vigour is good, and vigour of intellect is even better, 
but far above both is character. It is true, of course, 
that а genius may on certain lines do more than a 
brave and шашу fellow who is not a genius; and so, 
in sports, vast physical strength may overcome weak- 
ness, even though the puny body may have in it the 
heart of a lion. But in the long run, in the great 
battle of life, no brilliancy of intellect, no perfection of 
bodily development, will count when weighed in the 
balance against that assemblage of virtues, active and 
passive, of moral qualities, which we group together 
under the name of character ; and if between any two 
contestants, even in sport or in school work, the differ- 
ence in character on the right side is as great as the 
difference of intellect or strength the other way, it is 
the character side that will win. 
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Jones Minor's Fortunate. Dream before going away. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


A GLASGOW correspondent writes under date of 
May 10: "From the very first number down to the 
present I have taken in the B.O.P.' and have every 
volume carefully tied up and indexed. At fmi] 
thought of binding them ali ; but I changed my mind, 
and (with the exception of vols. і. and ii, which | 
have bound and will keep for myself) I have given tte 
whole of the volumes away to friends and acquaint 
ances who bave boys of their own, and I oan scarcely 
make you understand the pleasure they are affording. 
One little chap who got four vols. has sent them tob 
bound, and is now counting the days until he ge 
them back; and nearly everyone to whom I gave 
these back vols. are now taking the paper in, in monthly 


parts. 

“But what I wanted to convey to you is theextrem 
pleasure I have in doing this in return for the many 
happy hours I spent reading and studying the articles. 
I am rather an old boy now, with a ily of grown- 
up girls, but no book I have in my possession is giving 


ze пан the pleasure I had in reading my ‘Boy's Owa 
aper. 
Tours faithfully, 
* Gro. Maca 


“PS.—I am still taking it in: but now, instead of 
keeping the parts, I am passing them on." 
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ENERGETIC JENKINS, 
By THOMAS Hay, М.А. 
ЕККІХВ loved investigation 
In his more than ardent way. 


“How I simply loathe stagnation " 
Were the words he used to say. 


&ehemes of wonderful devising 
Often caused no end of fuss. 
People said “ How enterprising |" 
Others snapped “ Ridiculous !" 


When the chimney started smoking 
On the roof he loved to go, 

With the clothes-prop gently poking ; 
While his helpmeet wept below, 


. ]f the sewage gave him trouble, 
During droughts or after rain, : 
He would twist and turn and double 
As he olambered down the drain. 


When one night the room got whiffy 
With a smell suggesting км, 

Jenkins dressed in half e jiffy— 
Such a chance must never pass. 


Down he went with eager feelings, 
Then he struck a match with care; 
Doors and walls and chairs and ceilings 
Went with Jenkins through the alr. 


Shaking off the doator’s clu , 
He was never quite the same ; 
For he quickly toand that crutches 

Made his antics rather tame. 
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A SEA FEUD: A TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


Г was the second morning after the capture 

of the Divina Providenzia ; the hour 
was the darkest, which comes before day- 
break, and the darkness was made almost 
eensible to the touch by а sea-fog, which was 
drifting over the waters. The Hirondelle 
was running under easy sail, and the sharpest 
еуез on the brig were on the look-out. Gaunt 
knew that he was in perilous watera, sown 
thick with mud-banks and the teeth-like 
edges of reefs. He had run past the southern 
extremity of Crooked Island, and must soon 
be off the southern entrance to Crooked 
Passage. The drama was moving swiftly to 
its climax ; success or failure lay within the 
next few hours. If he did not intercept the 
privateers before another night fell, all his 
calculations were mistaken. 

And now the moist, warm, blinding fog 
lay on the sea, shrouding everything. It 
was black with a worse than Egyptian black- 
ness. 

But daybreak was near. To the east the 
fog was beginning to grow semi-luminous. 
Gaunt was on deck. He allowed no bell to 
be struck; no light gleamed; silence was 
sternly enforced fore and aft. He had a 
look-out on each masthead, with two on the 
brig’s forecastle ; but the orders were not to 
hail the deck in case of anything being 
sighted, but to run aft and report. For 
Gaunt would take no risks. He acted as if 
he knew that his enemies were drifting in the 
fog within a hundred yards of the Hiron- 
delle. 

Presently a few stars, chill and white, 
could be seen overhead. To the east the 
drifting vapour was clearing. It still lay 
on the face of the sea, black and dense, to the 
west, yet its opaque gloom was rent, every 
now and again, by long, vast gaps. And 
sometimes the luminous haze, kindling in 
the east, would faintly light up one of these 
deep aérial canons. 

Litton was perched in the rigging, watch- 
ing intently ; and, down one of the rifts in the 
fog, he caught, with the quick eye of youth, 
& patch of more solid blackness, with out- 
lines too firm to be a mere whirl of fog. He 
ran silently aft, and eagerly reported his 
discovery to Gaunt. Gaunt came to the 
side of the ship, and stared intently in the 
direction Litton pointed out; but, йог зоте 
moments, in vain, and Litton grew uneasy 
lest he should be laughed at for giving a 
false alarm. 

But Gaunt was too wise to jest at the lad’s 
eagerness, and stood, with patient vigilance, 
watching. Presently there came another 
fissure in the slowly drifting fog, and, at the 
same moment, a ray of keen light shot from 
the eastern sky across the sea ; it pierced, as 
with some glittering spear-point, the dim 
pass in the piled vapour, and smote the 
damp canvas, the naked mastheads, the 
black gun-muzzles of a schooner moving 
slowly right athwart the course of the Hiron- 
delle! She was under foresail and jibs, 
prudently content merely to hold her own 
till the fog lifted. There was a slack watch 
kept on her, for there was no hurry of alarm 
to show that the Hirondelle was sighted. 
There could be no doubt as to the character 
of the stranger ; Frenchman and privateer 
were written on the rake of her masts, the 
run of her hull, the black lips of her guns. 
As Gaunt studied her with shrewd and eager 
eyes the flag hanging damp at the schooner's 
mizzen lazily blew aside, and showed the 
Wicolour. It was P Aigle, beyond doubt. 

Here's luck," cried Litton gleefully, but 
in suppressed tones, 
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CHAPTER XXVII.—ONE AGAINST THREE! 


But Gaunt, as he stared at the Frenchinan, 
thought of something nobler than luck.“ 
He certainlv had found his enemies exactly 
where he guessed ; but behind that guess 
was there not a directing wisdom more than 
human ? 

The moment, however. was hardly one for 
metaphysics. The two brigs might well be 
within gunshot, behind that screen of 
obscuring vapour. The fog might lift like 
a curtain at the next breath, and reveal 
them. A call to action so sudden and 
urgent is a teat of resource and courage, and 
Gaunt had a happy faculty for both swift 
vision and swift action. Опе glance at the 
schooner was enough. He did not raise his 
voice. Put your helm up, my man," he 
said, quietly, to the seaman at the wheel, 
and the head of the brig fell off instantly 
towards the schooner, by this time moving 
afresh into the concealment of the fog. 

" Get the boarders away, Fraser. You 
shall lead them. But quietly, quietly, 
men," he added sternly, as an excited mur- 
mur ran along the brig's bulwarks. 

There was & aound of naked feet running 
along the deck; the muffled voice of the 
boatswain’s mate could be heard, as, stooping 
his head down the forecastle companion, he 
called — 

All hands on deck! Boarders away! 

The faint clink of steel, as pike and cutlass 
were seized, ran through the briz, and was 
sharply hushed by the officers. It was a 
moment to test the efficiency of the brix's 
discipline ; and Gaunt felt a thrill of just 
pne as he watched the black groups of the 

oarders, pike and cutlass in hand, the 
officers in their places, gather 80 quickly in 
the brig’s head or amidships. Some of the 
more eager seamen were climbing into the 
rigging ready for the leap. Johnson's great 
figure could be seen forward, grapnel in 
hand, waiting for the moment to swing. А 
whispered order, a mere gesture of Gaunt's 
hand, and fifty armed seamen would leap on 
the drowsy deck of the French schooner. 

No pistols, Fraser," said Gaunt ; carry 
her with the cutlass. Апа no shouting if 
you can help it. The brigs may be within 
hail." 

Fraser leaped actively into the main 
rigging, and hung there, watching the 
blurred outline of the enemy through the 
half-light, while Gaunt himself conned the 
brig towards the Frenchman. А low hum 
of eager voices ran along the brig's side, for 
just then the fog was slowly thinning, and, 
bit by bit, the schooner grew clear. The 
slanting jib became visible, then the naked 
topmasta, the black line of the bulwarks, the 
wet deck, the slowly pacing figure of an 
officer muffled to his eyes near the wheel, a 
cluster of the watch under the low break of 
the forecastle. The Frenchmen were still 
more than half asleep ! 

Gaunt waved his hand to the helmsman, 
and, without sound or ripple, the Hirondclle 
crept up the Frenchman's quarter. At that 
moment the officer on the schooner's deck 
looked round, stamping his feet as he turned, 
to warm them. Аз he turned he saw, break- 
ing out of space, the sudden vision of the 
tall masts of the brig, the curving line of 
its bulwarks, frescoed with dark figures, in 
every attitude of readiness to leap, while the 
dim sparkle of steel gleamed here and there 
along that line of eager figures. It was as 
though the fog had suddenly crystallised into 
armed and terrible shapes. 

The Frenchman probably didn’t know 
Milton, or at the sight of the brig’s bulwarks 


there might have flashed into his memory 
that famous picture of the gates of the lost 
Paradise, as Adam and Eve looked back 
on it: 

“ With dreadful faces thronged, and fiery arms: 


The menacing vision of the Hironiele 
breaking euddenly, without sound or warning. 
on the amazed eyes of the Frenchman, 
seemed for a moment to paralyse him. The 
next instant his hands were thrown up with 
a wild gesture, and an alarmed shout broke 
from his lips. But even while it was running 
through the misty air there came the soft 
shock of the gently colliding hulls, the clash 
of the flung grapnel ; and, with a suppressed 
roar of fierce voices, the boarders were 
across the Frenchman's bulwarks, and 
sweeping, with brandished cutlass-blades and 
the sparkle of smiting steel, along her deck. 

There was no withstanding a rush so sud- 
den and so fierce. The schooner was carried, 
almost without a stroke! So complete was 
the surprise, so faint the resistance, so 
instant the success, that, as the boarders 
stayed their rush, with the Frenchmen a 
deck lying flung into the scuppers in evety 
attitude of helplessness, a low laugh гал 
through the crowd. 

* Well, boys," said Johnson, that's the 
softest thing I’ve seen yet. Johnny Crapaui 
was caught napping this time, and no mi- 
take. And he is hardly awake yet! 

The astonished captain of the schoon: 
had rushed, half-dressed, on deck, at tke 
sound of the scuffle, and was promptly 
collared. Forward the French sailors were 
being handed up from the forecastle, ani 
made to sit in а line under the bulwarks 
Ап English seaman, obeying а gesture tron 
Fraser, had stepped to the wheel, fin 
knocking down the Frenchman that held it 
and now stood leaning on it, with an eas 
air of proprietorship, and keeping the course 
of the schooner parallel with that of tk: 
Hirondelle. 

As soon as Fraser reported the schooner 
to be in his possession, Gaunt gave his ne” 
orders without a moment’s delay. Tir 
officers of the captured schooner, and per 
of the crew, were brought on board tle 
Hirondelle ; the brig’s third officer, wiz 
Litton and twenty men under him, were seri 
on board the prize. 


board the schooner, Gaunt glanced at tk” 
bright boyish face, with a smile on it ths: 
showed the white, perfect teeth, and : 
brought up a sudden vision of Irene. Jetz- 
son was just passing aft, and Gaunt, move: 
by some sudden impulse, put his hand on İL: 
shoulder. И 

Take саге of Litton, Johnson, Һе . 
earnestly. 

The seaman looked up, half in wonder. 

Why, of course, sir," he replied, with - 
smile. 

Betwixt Johnson and Litton, as we ba- 
said, there was a tie of regard that secr: 
amused the entire brig. On the boys =- 
it was a despotic affection, that express 
itself in peremptory orders, and sometinr~ - 
much humorous scolding ; on the big sai: 
part it was a grim, dog-like, protecting ar 
tion, very entertaining to watch. “Te 
care of Litton?” Yes! Johnson ж 
certainly do that! | 

At this stage Uncle Insecti;" who 7: 
come on deck to find a captured French” г 
alongside the brig, and had been stari: : 


Lieutenant Ball waz в 
very youthful officer, and Johnson was s: 
with him to supply the necessary experien. f 
As Litton touched his cap, before going «2 
7 
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the busy roene on the Hirondelle’s deck 
through perplexed spectacles, stepped into 
the proceedings. 

" Commander Gaunt,” he said gravely, 

"I disapprove of fighting on general 
principles and under all circumstances, and 
it is plain that this vessel is deliberately 
preparing to thrust itself into a fresh combat, 
:à transaction of which, on moral grounds, I 
must disapprove. The smaller vessel, I 
understand, is moving away from the scene 
of coming violence, and my nephew Geoffrey 
їз to be on board her. I will therefore ac- 
company him, with your permission." 

“ Uncle Insects " spoke with great dignity ; 
he had plainly not yet forgiven the manner 
in which Gaunt had met his offer of sym- 

pathy, after the loss of the treasure was 
liscovered. 

z “You can go on the schooner, certainly, 
f you wish, Mr. Inskip," replied Gaunt. 
But the quarters are poor, and, as far as 
he chances of a fight are concerned, I fear 
you are not safe, even on her.“ 

It is not a question of being ‘safe,’ 
ir.“ said Uncle Insects" hotly. “I 
rust I have no more of ignoble anxiety for 
he security of my own life and limbs than a 
nan of philosophic temper ought to have.“ 
< "I meant ‘safe’ from any risk of the 
nental distress which the spectacle of a fight 
vould cause уоп,” replied Gaunt apolo- 
tetically. 

۰ "Since I was indiscreet enough," said 
‘Uncle Insecta" majestically, ** to embark 
n а ship whose business is fighting, I sup- 
юзе I have no right to complain of this.“ 
But you didn't escape that distressing 
xperience when you sailed in a peaceful 
ierchant ship.“ 

That is true, and it shows how un- 
cientific are human relations, and for how 
ttle pure reason counts in this world of 
matics, that even peaceful commerce is 
ragged at the tail of war in this fashion." 

" Well, Mr. Inskip, we can hardly discuss 

зе general system of things at this moment. 
he Frenchmen won't wait! But & berth 
3 the schooner is at your service if you 
Tiousl]y wish it." Апа ‘ Uncle Insects," 
ith the moet precious of his collection, was 
irnedly transferred to the Aigle. 

When all was clear the grapnels were cast 
I, and brig and schooner moved on side by 
le, under easy sail. 

Gaunt found it impossible to extract any- 
ing from the disgusted captain of L’ Aigle, 
it he easily ascertained from the other 
isoners that, exactly as he guessed, the 
ree privateers were to rendezvous some- 
iere off the Jumentos group. The Bonnet 
ge had parted company with the schooner 
chase о а sail just before the previous 
sht fell, but it would rejoin during the 
у; and the second brig, the Torche, must 


A FRENCH FROG AND AN 


was, of course, & point of honour with 
every boy in the Red Dormitory to 
er slumber to the last possible moment, 
| poor-spirited, indeed, was that weak 
ther deemed who consented to close his 
s before midnight. Unfortunately, ex- 
isted nature could not be denied her 
enge next morning, and thus it happened 


»yrigbt, 1904, in the United States of America, by 
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be even now runninz down Crooked Channel. 
No trace of Mr. Friend's specie or jewels 
could be found on the Aigle, and no hint of 
ita whereabouts could be extracted from the 
prisoners. But Gaunt was not disappointed 
on this account ; he had no doubt the treasure 
was on board the Bonnet Rouge. 

So far Gaunt's guess had proved accurate, 
and luck had been with him. The odds, at 
least, were now changed; they were no 
longer three to one, but two to two. And, 
as he had now two vessels under his command 
Gaunt changed his plans. The schooner, 
under Ball, was to cruise under easy sail off 
the entrance to Crooked Channel, giving no 
sign of her ckange of masters, and still 
flying the tricolour; while the Hirondelle 
took a south-west course towards a cluster 
of islands within sight—Green Ielands accord. 
ing to thechart. The Bonnet Rouge, Gaunt 
calculated, was coming up from the south ; 
the Hirondelle, lying under the lee of the 
land, would be hidden from the Frenchman 
till escape was too late. When the French 
brig had passed the eastern end of the 
Bahama bank, the Hirondelle would run out 
and intercept her. Тһе Aigle, meanwhile, 
her capture being unknown, would lure the 
two Frenchmen to their fate, or would inter- 
cept the other brig coming down Crooked 
Channel, and hold on to her till the Hiron- 
dell: came on to the scene of action. 

The brig bore away to her station, and 
reached it after a brisk run of a couple of 
hours. By this time the sky was clear. 
The sea lay, a glittering disc, fretted with 
ten thousand sparkling points of silver, under 
the sun. On that softly heaving floor of 
burnished metal the topmasts of the Aigle 
could be seen, showing sharp and almost 
black against the deep azure of the sky. 
But the wind had shifted, suddenly, to the 
south-east, and this circumstance troubled 
Gaunt. The Hirondelle would be much to 
leeward of any vessel running past on a 
northerly course. It was, however, too late 
to make any alteration in his plans. 

It was late in the afternoon when the look- 
out reported a sail in sicht to the east. It 
was just showing clear beyond a little patch 
of low, black coast, which the chart showed 
to be Farallon Islands. If that point of 
white sail was the Bonnet Rouge, then 
Gaunt's plans had gone awry. The French 
brig was much farther to the east than he 
hoped; it had plainly run through the 
channel betwixt the Farallon cluster and the 
southera extremity of Crooked Island. The 
Frenchman, in à word, was nearly ten miles 
to windward of him; there could he no 

uestion of a surprise, or of a sudden dash. 
t must be a long, uncertain chase, with 
many chances of escape. 

Gaunt had climbed to the croas-trees, and 
stood there anxiously meditating. The top- 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. Tyee. 


CHAPTER XXII.—ON THE LEADS. 


that when the gang had been holding festival, 
or Crikey had been spinning one of his best 
yarns, the rising tell would find all the 
inmates of the dormitory still wrapped in 
profound repose, which it would take the 
utmost efforts of the janitor to disturb. To 
this rule. however, there was one exception. 

It seemed a peculiarity of Crickhowell’s 
weird constitution that the smallest modicum 
of sleep sufficed him; and no matter how 
prolonged his labours in the art of story- 
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sails of the brig and of the schooner were 
both in sight ; the Frenchman was due east, 
the schooner north-east, and both vessels 
were about equidistant from the Hirondelle, 
and both far to windward. Here was a 
perplexing situation. 

While Gaunt stared at the two pin-points 
on the horizon, with frowninz brows, Fraser, 
who stood beside him, with his glasses to his 
eyes, said in a surprised voice : 

The schooner is signalling, sir.“ 

Gaunt frowned afresh ; that was at least 
indiscreet. It was part of his plan that no 
hint should be given to the privateers that 
the schooner had changed masters, still less 
that she had а consort within signalling 
distance. Ball was forgetting his instruc- 
tions; he might easily give the alarm to & 
shy and suspicious privateer. Gaunt put 
his glass to his eye, and studied the signal. 

“TI сап make nothing of it, Fraser; do you 
tr Ы 

Ра scanned the little distant specks of 
colour with care. 

* [ts Greek to me, sir. Ball must have 
invented a code of his own. Those flags 
resemble nothing in our signal book." 

Both officers scrutinised the far off tiny 
flags with perplexed looks. 

My word, sir," cried Fraser. it's not. 
meant for us! The French brig is answering 
the signal.“ 

Gaunt looked with ineredulous eyes... 
Yes, beyond doubt, the Bonnet Rouge had", 
seen the signal from the schooner, and was.. 
obeying it. Some answering signal was at 
her peak; she had altered her course in 
response to it, and was running straight . 
down to her old consort. Gaunt and Fraser 
stared at each other for a moment, and then 
both broke into involuntary laughter. 
Fraser grew sober first. 

"Is it possible,“ he asked, that the 
French prisoners we left on board have 
recaptured the schooner ? ” 

"Oh, no! But the signal puzzles me. 
completely. Ball isn't capable of inventin 
a new code on the spur of the moment, and 
tricking the Frenchmen with it. That 
young scamp Litton might do it. But, 
no! It is impossible. Yet, beyond doubt, 
the schooner has signalled to the French 
brig, апа the signal is understood and 
answered. What on earth is up?” 

“ One thing is clear," said Fraser, the 
French brig is giving up the wind to us." 

" Yes," said Gaunt gravely; “ but how. 
will the schooner fare if the Frenchman 
closes on her? Не certainly carries too. 
many men and too heavy metal for Ball. 
We must run out to the schooner’s help. 
But we'll wait a bit longer; the French brig 
is coming more within reach every mile she, 
travels on her present course." 

(To be continued.) 
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AMERICAN EAGLE: 


telling might be, he was invariably the first 
of us to awake on the following day. Many 
a time I heve myself roused at dawn to see 
him lying with his great dark eyes fixed upon 
the window, watching the slowly broadening 
sunrise, and mentally weaving some wild 
and gorgeous romance. Curiously enough, 
he alwavs woke suddenly and completely, as 
а cat does, with all his senses about him, 
He used to tell us that.this was owing to the 
wandcring and adventurcus life which he 
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bad formerly led during those eventful 
years which preceded his arrival at Cross- 
combe, but there always seemed to me to be 
something uncanny in such a faculty. 
Longíellow has some beautiful lines in 
which he speaks of the untiring efforts by 
which men of genius achieve their great 
deeds. ‘They run somewhat as follows : 


* The heights by great men gained and kept 
Were not attainel by sudien flight; 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were climbing upwards in the night.” 


The poet might well have had Crikey in 
mind when he wrote the above passage. 
Not in the night, but generally about dawn, 
our recorder had got into the way of opening 
the window near his bed and slipping out 
"pon the leads for a lonely phregrination 
among the roofs. I myself had discovered 
the fact by accident, waking early one 
morning to find Crikey just putting his leg 
through the window; which, indeed, was 
supposed by the authorities to be hermeti- 
cally sealed. But Crickhowell’s long fingers 
had loosened the nail to which they trusted, 
and thereafter he enjoved many a breezy 
ramble round the gutters, his enjovment 
greatly heightened by the knowledge that 
he was committing а serious breach of 
discipline. Once or twice I accompanied 
him on these Alpine excursions ; but, to tell 
the truth, I never had the sime delight in 
them that Crikey felt, for nature has made 
me, like Friar Tuck, “a little totty," and I 
had always some fear of taking “a sudden 
fight " from the eminences over which 
Crikey passed with monkey-like agility and 
the most complete inditferenee, Like the 
Irishman, it was not the fall I feared, but the 
fetch-up. 

Crikey was out on the leads, as usual, one 
glorious September morning, while the rest 
of the bovs in the dormitory were still 
wrapt in slumber. There had been a slight 
frost in the night, just enough to make the 
air crisp and invigorating, and Crikey, in 
great contentment, prolonged his walk to the 
farthest possible point. This was at a place 
where gutter and parapet were crossed by а 
solid buttress at the angle of the wing, which 
seemed to block all passage that way. 
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Crikev had never hitherto doubted that it 
was the same buttress which always barred 
his progress when he walked in the other 
direction, and he could never afterwards ex- 
plain why it was that on this occasion he 
examined the obstacle more particularly. 
When he did so, he perceived that the wall 
was 80 deeply crannied as to afford a fairly 
secure foothold, and cautiously ascended, 
expecting, аз a matter of course, to gain a 
view of the familtar gutter on the other side. 

Instead, he looked down into a sort of 
little bay, where the west wing joined the 
main building, and. the roof receding, left a 
triangular space of flat leaded roof. The 
parapet was here breast-high, and com- 
pletely concealed the place trom observers 
from below. It seemed a relic of the far-off 
time when the school buildings had been a 
monastery, and perhaps had served in its 
time to shelter some fugitive priest. 

" My favourite sister Jane! What a 
find!“ cried Crickhowell as he writhed his 
lean body round the angle of the buttress. 
He was distinguished for the force and 
variety of his exclamations ; and, indeed, the 
discovery he had just made was enough to 
justify some elation. It was certain that no 
existing inmate of Crosscombe School, not 
even the headmaster, was aware of the 
existence of such a nook among the chimnev- 
pots; and as the reign of Doctor Hardress 
had already extended to nearly thirty years, 
Crikey might pride himself on having 
restored to living knowledge a spot which 
had been lost for generations. 

“Tam the first that ever burst into this 
delightful and most secluded retreat," said 
Crikey to himself, exulting. Already his 
inventive mind was busy at projects for 
making use of his discovery. Meanwhile, 
he made a tour of the domain. The prospect 
yas most extensive. On one side he could зее 
across the river the long line of the Mendips, 
rising and falling till thev melted into blue 
distance ; on the other the plain of Somerset, 
with ita meadows and orchards stretching 
down to the Severn sea. Cautiously Crikey 
made his way to the edge of the parapet 
t» ascertain what more immediate view it 
commanded. To his delight he perceived 
that this projecting battlement was almost 

( То be continued.) 


directly above the windows of the Red Dormi- 
tory on the oth r side of the bay А slanting 
gutter crossed the intervening space, and 
made a bridge which a very active or a 
very reckless person might have used to 
gain access to the dormitory ; but * Good 
people are scarce, and I am unique," said 
Crikev to himself, nobly resisting the im- 
pulse to try it. But he was strongly tempted 
to drop some light missile on the head of the 
unconscious Mr. Henderson, whom he could 
see reading, and reading poetry, too, at the 
window of the room next the dormito y. 
“ That is where he sits and spies upon us, is 
it?" said Crikey, filled with righteous 
indignation. " Well, old Cuckoo, you're 
under observation yourself now, by the 
keenest and most ruthless scout in the 
Eastern Hemisphere.”’ 

Having come so far, and at so much 
trouble, Crikey thought he might as well 
explore that n of the roofs, and see 
what was to be seen He was now at the 
south-west angle of the school buildings. 
level with the great trees which took this 
antique side of Crosscombe into their leaty 
embrace. From where he stood, he could 
see up and down that beautiful valley, with 
the Ripple wandering through it to meet the 
river on the other side of the heathery 
hills; and far away in blue distance the 
shifting silver of the Bristol Channel. 
Directly beneath he looked down into the 
grounds of the school, and could percetve 4 
solitary and early gardener wheeling 4 
barrowful of dead leaves along the drive. 

There waa a brisk breeze coming in from 
the sea, and he was obliged to keep a firm 
hand on his hat. Once more he was sorely 
tempted to try and reach the main building 
by climbing the stack of chimneys which 
bounded the nook on the farther side, but 
gave up the idea on reflecting that he would 
thereby become easily visible from below. 
Even as he came to this decision, he heard 
the first tinkle of the bell. It was necessary 
to turn back at once and regain the haunts 
of common men, and he hastened to do зо, 
trembling lest some other explorer should 
follow his traces to the airy refuge which he 
already looked upon as his private and 
peculiar domain. 
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THE DOCTOR'S SEA-GULLS. 


By tHe Rev. A. N. MALAN, PD. D., 


Author of * Stories of Highfield,” “ Queer Mr. Quern," “The Wallaby Man,“ etc. etc. 


HE Tuesday that followed was one of 
July's best efforts at summer heat. 
Afternoon school sorely tested the energy 
of Mr. Fields. Boys may slacken the mental 
tension and indulge to some extent the 
drowsy languor that oppresses the intellect 
in the afternoons of the dog-days. But 
masters have to battle against the inclination 
towards slumbrous relaxation, if anything 
like a fair tale of work is to be exacted from 
the boys. 

Mr. Fields was taking his cla s in the 
spacious dining-hall, with every window open 
to its widest extent. including the great 
folding windows which gave passage into 
the garden. | 

Mr. Fields nerved himself with an effort 
little short of heroic, The lesson was Latin 
prose with the Second Class, and Dawson 
was at his worst. As he was top of the 
class, what must the rest have been ? 

The master doled out the green books of 
exercises on the Latin primer to the boya. 


CHAPTER III. 


He took up his own well-worn copy, and the 
lesson began. 

“Now then, boys, our old friend the 
Compound Sentence. ‘Cats have clawses,’ 
as the board-school boy wrote in his famous 
essay; aid Compound Sentences have 
clauses. You can all say my memorial line 
for the adverbial clauses.” 

Chorus of, “ Conse-Fi, Causal-Tem, 
Conditional, Concossi, Compar.” 

" All right! Now then—page 92, Con- 
ditional Clauses. Four kinds, introduced 
by Si.” 

It was old ground. often tro:lden before. 
The boys could say the examples given, and 
the master tried them with others of the 
same kind. Rut the oppressive heat 
" obfuscated their intelligence," as the master 
remarked, and sorely taxed his patience. 

I you lose the books which I give you, you 
will pay the penalty. Which of the four 
kinds of Con litional Sentence is that, 
Dawson ? " 


“ Number 2, sir." 

„Quite right. Now, boys, what case B 
which ? " m 

General Chorus: “ Genitive! Ablative: 
Nominative! Accusative! Dative!” . 

"Just so! And nobody says tecti. 
What a shame! Why should poor little 
vocative be always snubbed? You ar 
unkind! You said genitive, Dawson. and il 
I ask you why you said genitive, you ll hide 
and seek, and bubble and squeak, to inven, 
a reason. You are all alike—you all Joac 
your blunderbuss up to the muzzle, and blaze 
at me with case-shot. I have a better ca 
than any, to suit your complaint —Nomlvoc 
acgenidatabl—a little of all sorts, and some 
of it sure to be right.” 

Various ripples of sleepy laughter undi. 
lated through the class. 
encourage Mr. Fields’ little jokes. T 

Then the lesson proceeded with solid 15 
dea vour on the master’s part to interest ! : 
attentionzand- illumine the mental obscuri? 


The boys lied 19 
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Presentlv he jumped up, and going to the 


blackboard he said : 

Let me trv a new plan. I feel like Lord 
Byron. ‘I stood at Venice on the Bridge 
of Sighs.” Why not? Si vales, bene cst. 
Si feceris, ete. NI. venias, gaudeam. St 
LENISSER, gavisus. esscni. Four clear and 
distinct kinds—four arches of а bridge. 
Let me draw them—the Bridge of Ns? 

He drew a curved line across the board 
and four arches under it, and numbered 
them 1, 2, 3, 4. 

“Now look, boys! If you go to Home. 
you will see the forum —which arch does that 
come under ? ” 

The bovs were all looking at the black- 
board with some glow of interest, when the 
momentary silence was startled by a shrill 
piping voice ; 

" Please, sir, mother wants two penn'orth 
of dripping, to make a pizeon- pie." 

Every head was turned in the direction of 
that voice, and a genuine riot of laughter 
burst from the boys, They saw a diminutive 
urchin standing at the open folding win- 
dows, with a basket in his hand. 

“Eh? what?” said the master, when 
the turmoil had abated. € Dripping, did 
you say? Yes, rather so!" (passing his 
handkerchief over his brow). But you 
have come to the wrong department—it's 
not for sale here, first turn to the lett —try 
at the baek-door. ` 

The mention of pigeon-pie made Dawson 
turn white, There might vet be time to save 
the gulls. His terror of Mother Scrubhard's 
threats had so far sealed his tongue —it was 
how or never. He gulped down his fears, 
and said with nervous energy : 

_ Please, sir, don't let him have the drip- 
ping!“ 
_ Why not, boy ? He is going to pay for 
it. Why should you deny him such a simple 
luxury ? ” 

Nd are the sea-gulls, sir. Mother 
Ferubhard's got them —she thinks they are 
Pigeons.” 

“Оһо! That's good! She is going to 
make sea-gulls into а pigeon-pie, is she? 
Clever woman! The philosophers stone 
will turn green with елуу!” 

V aout you stop her, sir ?” 
_ "top her? eh t—why, yes to be 
ure’ We cannot have her slaughtering 
the Doctor's sea-gulls for culinary experi- 
ments. I will go and see her after lesson." 

It тау be too late then, sir," said Harry. 

Mr. Fields pondered a moment. 

You are right, Harry—it may. But 
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what can I do? I must not leave my class 
to play hopscotch. What's to be done?“ 

" Let us go with you, sir." 

“ I do believe it is the only way out of the 
difficulty,” said the master, who was really 
ansious about the fate of the gulls. “Iam 
afraid it must be done, boys. Very quietly 
put away the books. Come along!“ 

Stolen waters of refreshment! How 
delightful was that surreptitious trip through 
the pine-wood ! I can smell the fragrance 
of the pines to this day. We trotted leisurely 
and reached the cottage before voung John 
Brown had returned with the dripping. 

The boys waited outside while Mr. Fields 
went in. 

“I say, Mrs. Brown, what is this about 
pigeons * You have made a mistake, it 
appears. Where are the birds ? Can I have 
a look at them?“ 

There's no mistake as I know of, sir. I 
found them in the wood, wounded һу the 
shooters. Poor sort of sport, Pm thinking, 
{о shut up birds in a trap and let them out 
dazed-like to be tortured! I wonder it's 
allowed —I do!“ 

“ True enough, Mrs. Brown—your senti- 
ments do credit to your kind heart. But I 
can't help thinking you are mistaken. May 
I see the birds ?” 

don't see as there's any need for you to 
trouble, sir. They're pigeons right enough 
though an outlandish sort. They're in the 
garden. If you'd come five minutes later I'd 
have been plucking them. I had just gone 
out to wring their necks when you came in." 

"The nick of time," said Mr. Fields; 
** so I will go and look at them." 

Mrs. Brown was still inclined to demur, 
but the master’s insistence prevailed, and she 
reluctantly led the way. 

There they are, sir; and if they aren't 
pigeons, I'd like to know what they аге!” 

* That is soon told," he said. taking а 
rapid glance at the two birds standing dis- 
consolate on one leg in a corner of their 
prison-yard. ‘* They are sea-gulls, Mrs. 
Brown, and they belong to Dr. Porchester. 
If you will lend me a basket, I wil] take them 
back." 

“ Oh, but how am I to know that ? You 
may be a learned Oxford gentleman, but, sea- 
gulls you say and pigeons 7 вау; and who's 
to tell which of us is right? I wish Punchey 
was at home. I can't think what has become 
of him—he went to Dorchester market, and 
he's been gone nearly a week. Never knowed 
him away so long before. He'd know the 
rights o` them birds. Pd warrant ! " 

(To be continued.) 
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“ Well, Mrs. Brown, Punchey would tell 
you they are sea-gulls, and it is ridiculous 
to think you can make them into а pigeon- 
pie. You must not go wringing their necks, 
because they belong to Dr. Porchester. 
Still, I don't want to be hard on you. You 
found them in the wood—you took pity on 
them and brought them home—you have 
incurred trouble and expense in feeding 
them. Here is a shilling for уоп; and now 
let me carry them back." 

“ Well, sir, I don't know as that's alto- 
gether fair and square. ‘ Findings, keep- 
ings,’ they sav. and I can't get a pair of 
pigeons for a shilling." 

'" You certainly can't make a pigeon- pie 
out of sea-gulls. You will be a shilling to the 
good. ] cannot stop any longer discussing 
the matter. Let me have the basket, please.” 

isn't my ideas of business, sir. I 
wish Punchey was at home. He'd know— 
he's a business man and understands such 
transactions. He'll be back to-night, sure. 
Would vou mind letting it stand over till 
to-morrow, sir?“ 

** No, Mrs. Brown, I cannot do that. I 
must have them now, and I am in a hurry.” 

With a very bad grace the old dame 
fetched the basket. Mr. Fields cornered the 
gulls, and after much ineffectual flapping 
they were safely shut in. 

Come along, boys," he said as he came 
out. * We must look sharp and get back, 
or I shall get into à row. Dawson, you can 
carry the basket." 

Have you really got them, sir? Did 
Mother Scrubhard mind letting you have 
them ?” 

She was not very cheerful about it, but 
I gained the point, so their necks are still 
sound." 

It was lucky we were in time, sir. If we 
had waited five minutes it would have been 
too late." 

A Conditional Clause, Harry. We can 
continue the lesson as we go along." 

But Harry only answered, Oh, sir!” 
and galloped on out of range. The idea of 
Conditional Clauses out in the open air, 
under the blue sky, was too incongruous to 
be seriously considered. 

They met young John Brown returning 
with his two penn'orth of dripping. And 
they treated him to a fair amount of chaff. 
But John liked it, for he was fonder of live 
birds than dead birds. 

"I be glad you saved their necks,” he 
said—and they gave him a cheer and a 
shilling for his noble and generous sentiment. 


AN EAST COAST CRUISE IN А CANOE-YACHT. 


Ama dinner we took a walk along the 
the promenade, and strolled back along 
d us Shreds of cloud crept up the 
little pe gathered overhead, and spiteful 
1 oe. of wind set the litter whirling. 
lcs | as if the weather was breaking at 
And on the eve of our cruise. 

come ai kind reader, I will ask you to 
ship snc ы, have a look at the little 
Blade ch is to carry us on our way. 
boat fo Сап take the Berthon; it is not a 
shore г the uninitiated. We will borrow а 

at, and go off comfortably. I'll 


By R. Н. CALVERT, 


Author of “The Last Cruise of the * Granta,” etc. etc. 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the WRITER.) 


PART II. 
take the paddles, and you'll be able to look 
round. 

Here we are! Ethel, you see, is а yawl- 
rigged, double-ended boat—what we call a 
canoe-yacht; but the after-end of her is 
really a pointed counter, or overhang, and 
the rudder is hung to a sternpost under- 
neath it. Her exact dimensions аге: 21 ft. 
over all; 18 ft. 6 in. water line; 6 ft. 6 in. 
beam; and 2 ft. 6 in. draught of water, 
without her centreboard ; so you see she is 


quite a little boat. 
Her spars look small, don't they ? She 


is snugly rigged, but her mainsail is cut after 
the Bembridge fashion—an improved sliding- 
gunter—which has the appearance, when set 
of a mainsail and topsail in onc, and is a 
bigger sail than you would suppose could be 
set upon so short a mast. It reefs by 
rolling round the boom. The headsail is a 
roller jib. You have only to pull on thig 
line and it rolls up like a blind. This is the 
handiest contrivance ever evolved—and re- 
volved—íor the small vacht sailer; I mean 
the sailer of small vachts, but small sailers 
will find. it extra handy. So much for 
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mainsail and jib. Last, and really least, 
comes the mizzen—a sprit.sail, which we 
can brail right up, Thames-barge fashion. 
You are wondering what the decks are 
covered with. The same stuff, probably, 
you have on your hall floor at home— 
linoleum. Мо pattern, the natural colour— 
brown—which wears the same all through. 
It is stuck down to the deck with cement, 


and these beadings or mouldings are worked 
round over the edges. "Thanks to it, I can 
promise you a dry berth—no drips! Looks 
well, doesn't it? “Just run а mop round,” 
as a waterman said to me, “ and it comes up 
saucy,” and it's had several seasons’ wear, 
too. 

Come on board. This is the well, where 
we steer and work the boat from. There 
are seats all round, you see, with lockers or 
cupboards under them; 
more lockers here under 
the side decks, where 
we keep most of our 
eatables ; and this is 
the back locker — it 
goes right to the stern- 
post, and is occupied 
with spare gear, warps, 
the kedge anchor, oilies, 
and much else. 

We'll just light the 
lamp. Now, isn’t that 
a splendid little cabin 
for a boat of this 
size? These low, wide 
lockers we are sitting 
on make grand berths ; 
the cushions are stuffed 
with hair, and the 
American-cloth covers 
keep them always dry. 
These bolsters arereally 
the  blanket.bags in 
which we sleep, done 
up in American-cloth 
wrappers. Look up 
under the side decks, 
and see what handy 
little shelves there are 
running the whole 
length of the cabin. 
They are for books, 
and charts, and “ dry goods." 

In these waterproof holdalls, hung 
against the side of the boat, we keep a 
change of under-garments, and some of our 
shore togs. Under that thwart you had to 
get over to enter the cabin there are four 
stone jars in wicker cases; they are our 
water-supply—each holds a gallon. On 
either aide are turn-down leaves or flaps of 
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mahogany, hinged to the thwart. We use 
them, when turned up, as tables. There is 
also a regular table, which we can set up 
amidships, but as it takes up room we don't 
often ship it. If you will turn the flap on 
the starboard side right back you will find a 
drawer. That’sit; pullit out. There you 
are, you see—a wash-basin! The drawer is 
our washstand ; it is lined with zinc, and 
a discharge pipe leads out of it into 
a pail. We wash up the crockery 
here as well as ourselves. When you 
want to empty the basin, tip it up, 
and away goes the water. My own 
design, and my own make! Ingeni- 
ous, isn't it ? But a word in your 
ear. Keep an eye on that pail if you 
come for & cruise with us, and see 
that it gets emptied periodically ! 

Now let us look forward. Here, 
on the starboard side, is а space 
partitioned off from the forepeak. It 
їз our caboose and pantry. The 
stove stands in it—a box stove lined 
with zinc. Two powerful methylated 
lamps slide in beneath, and the 
utensils stand just above them on 
bars. These little shelves on each 
side, above the stove, are where we 
keep the crockery. The sliding door 
pulls right across, and closes the 
caboose, or the entrance to the fore- 
peak, which you please. Lots of 
room up forward there, you sce, and 
two deep shelves in the eyes of the 
boat. If you are of modest propor- 
tions you can come below that way, through 
the forehatch; but I don't recommend it in 
shore togs. 

Now to explain to you our pet contrivance. 
Perhaps you've been thinking our cabin top 
high and unsightly, and of peculiar contour. 
It is not а thing of beauty, I grant you, and 
so cannot, of course, be э, joy for ever—only 
in harbour. It takes down. You needn't 
bob—I'm not going to. These hatches, 
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The Cabin (looking forward). 


which form the top, rest at their forward 
end on the coamings, but aft here they are 
more than a foot above them. It is just 
like an extra-sized box lid, lifted up a bit, 
and then propped open. These triangular 
boards, with little round bull's-eyes or 
windows let into them, fill up the spaces 
at the sides. I have only to lift the cabin 
top two or three inches, and prop it from 


the coamings by means of these little tur. 
down legs or struts, and then—the eit: 
of the top being off them—I can take or: 
the triangular sideboards and stow ther 
below. Now lift again, turn up the strut. 
and close the lid. That's our sea-going trix. 
and it leaves us just enough head-room t 
sit upright on the cabin lockers. 

I know what you are thinking, but i! 
doesn't—not a drop! There is a wate. 
proof hatch cover, made of stout sheetin; 
and painted with flexible paint, which go 
right over the top, and has a hanging fla; 
all round, with a running cord inside t 
draw it up close to the coamings. No ve: 
gets through that. The cover is longen 
to go over not only the hatches, but 
well, too. The well bit turns back unde 
neath the hatch part when not in use; . 
when the cabin top is lifted we can coveth 
the whole boat by stretching the after-ger 
over the well on an arch-shaped ird à 
canvas flap hangs down all round, andis 
the iron is hinged at its ends, the US 
be tipped up, or closed down, like a ћоё 

There! She's a bigger boat inside Qe 
out, isn't she? I’ve seen ten-tonners 
hardly more accommodation ; more 
room, of course, but then they drew 
of water to our two and a-half. WN 
explore creeks and rivers where such 
cannot venture, and vet, with warineei tp: 
a very strict eye on the weather, we ср 
nearly as far afield. a 

Will уоп come with us this M 
There is no spare berth, I'm afraid ; bu 
can do your yachting in the comfort of qt 
own armchair. You can sail with ue Е 
fancy over summer seas, with the lar 
breeze blowing softly, and you сап va:“ 
us in the toil and tumult of a ** thrash: 
windward "—see Ethel, as, with snug аг 
leaning sail, she beats up against the fier: 
onslaught of the seas; listen to the shr. 
whistle of the wind, the hiss and rush : 
the water, and feel upon your face the su: 
of the driving spray. Is it not pleasant. 
the old poet says, to watch the toils a: 
dangers of others from a safe place ? 

And now, ** Good-night ! °” 


(To be continued.) 
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ABOUT A COMPETITION. 
Bv FELIX LEIGH. 


1. 


THE Editor a sketch required, 
The prize would be a cricket bat. 
With wild ambition I was frei— 
I said, “I'll have a shot at that.” 
I dipped a nice new pen in ink, 
And quite a nobby sketch I drew : 
And then I found—what do you think ?— 
That Mabel was competing too ! 


п. 


My sister Mab's a clever girl — 
I knew tt well, but felt content: 
"Twould take her ringlets eut of curt 
To draw a “cricket incident." 
However, when the list came round— 
The printing dancei before my еуез 
To my astonishment, I found 
Shed actually son the prize! 


Ut. 


At such a piece of rot, you know, 

I had to smile a scornful smile z 
Nor was it difficult to show 

That cricket wasn't Mabel's style 
At last I got her to agrec 

To an arrangement rather pat — 
She's still to read my '* B.O.P.” 

And Tm to use Aer cricket bat ? 
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THE’ BOY'S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 
By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC POSTCARDS (continued from page 685). 


BNAMENTATION of any kind can be carried 
: out by drawing a design on a thin piece 
of celluloid, or on the film side (fixed in the 
„ dark and washed and dried) of an ordinary 
dry plate. These lines will, of course, come 
out white upon a black ground. If black on 
_. a white ground is desired, expose the plate 


F.G. 3.—PHOTO WITH BORDER or LEAVES 
to light, develop until an absolutely opaque 
result is obtained, wash, and dry. Then, with 
-a sharp pin draw your design right through 
the film, leaving the bare glass. А space 
‘must be left if it is desired to print a portrait 
эг landscape on the сага; this is easily done 
Dy interposing a little mask between the 
lesign negative and the card. Any suitable 
ipace can be made by cutting a piece of 
paque paper to the desired shape, and using 
his as a mask. The portrait is afterwards 
rinted into the white space. I have shown 
iow to do this in fig. 3. The circle was first 
Jrinted by means of an opaque disc, and the 
ittle picture in the centre was afterwards 
minted through an opening in an opaque 
nask, the outside of which was larger than 
he printed desi The picture can, of 
ourse, be printed right up to the edge of 
he opening, if preferred, as in fig. 4. Both 
hese pictures were ornamented with borders 
iade by printing through leaves direct on 
? the paper. The leaves are pressed until 
^t, fastened in position on a clean piece of 
ass (by gumming the glass, arranging the 
aves upon it, and afterwards removing 
e Superfluous gum with a wet cloth), and 
hen dry this is simply used as an ordinary 
Zative, printing from it on the side to 
hich the leaves are fastened. 

I mentioned at the beginning of my article 
a there were different classes of sensitised 
rds sold by the dealers. Let us see what 
e the different characteristics of these 


rious ty 
: Р.О.) These are simply print- out 
p either glossy or matt surface. They 
ied d exactly as P.O.P. is, and are 
18 with sulphocyanide and gold, or any 
3 „„ toning bath. 
"ani e dio-chlori .—These are treated 
ا‎ as the P. O. P., but they have the 
tin Se that their surface will stand 
oue without becoming  sticky—an 
merit in a postcard when sent by 


(method of ornamenting a postcard). 


post in a climate such as that which Great 
Britain has been pleased to favour us with 
this past year! They can also be dried 
with & fair amount of heat, which gelatino- 
chloride cards cannot be—unless you are 
minded to utilise the cardboard without the 
gelatine, as this will probably run off ! 

3. Ordinary Brom- 
ide. These are treated 
exactly in the same 
way as ordinary brom- 
ide paper is. They 
can be developed with 
different developers to 
give different tones, 
or can be toned after 
development, with 
copper, hypo and 
alum, or other toners. 

4. Gas- lig Brom- 
ide. Treated just like 
gas-light papers. They 
have the advantage of 
being less likely to give 
foggy pictures if vour 
dark-room lamp is of 
doubtful safety or the 
dark-room itself not 
perfecly light.tight. I 
have found the amidol 
developer first-rate for 
all species of gas-light 
or ordinary bromide 
cards that have come 
my way, especially Velox; it is made as 
follows: Sodium sulphite 4 oz. 85 grains, 
potassium bromide 5 grains, amidol 50 
grains, water 10 fluid ounces. Use enough 
to cover the card, and when sufficiently de. 
veloped place it direct into the fixing bath, 


well for both ordinary and gas-light papers, 
and for every brand of paper, so far as my 
experience goes. 

Many of the self-toning " postcards are 
most convenient to work with, and give 
excellent results. Chief amongst those I 
have used are the Paget Prize '' self-toning 
postcards, with which either а very pretty 
brown tone can be obtained or a purple tone, 
the former by simply washing and fixing, 
the latter by immersing in а solution of 
common salt before fixing. The prints are 
first washed, in running water preferably, 
for five minutes, then fixed in hypo 3 ounces, 
water 20 ounces, to which is added about 20 
grains of bicarbonate of soda. The fixing 
bath is used fresh every time. The printa 
are fixed for ten minutes, turning them over 
and over in the bath to avoid unequal action. 
After this they are washed in running water 
for an hour, and are then dried. If à pur. 
plish tone is wanted, the prints are washed 
at first in water to which salt has been added, 
a tablespoonful to the quart of water, and 
the prints remain in this for about five 
minutes before fixing. "These cards appear 
to be coated with collodio-chloride emulsion, 
as they will bear drying before a fire without 
the film suffering. This is convenient when 
they are wanted in a hurry. 

A cheaper variety of postcard is Mallan- 
dain’s. What they are sensitised with I 
cannot guess, but they only require fixing 
in hypo. A darker brown is obtained by 
drying them before a fire. 

Cards sensitised with ferro-prussiate solu- 
tion are also sold in many shops. These 
make blue prints. I have not found them 
particularly easy to make good results with. 

It is curious that neither the makers of 


FIG. 4.—ANOTHER METHOD OF ORNAMENTING A POSTCARD (with portrait bordered with leaves). 


of the usual strength. The mixed solution 
will not keep more than about a week. The 
chief advantage of this developer is that it 
does not require any acid bath between the 
developer and the fixing bath, the prints 
can be placed direct into the fixing bath 
out of the developer. It answers equally 


[THE Exp.] 


carbon tissues nor the manufacturers of 
different sorta of platinum papers seem to 
have hitherto put any postcards sensitised 
with these substances on the market; it 
remains to be seen how long they will main- 
tain this lordly abstention Kon entering the 
competitive arena! 
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Dem there а boy with soul so dead 

who has never repeated times without 
number: 1471. Battle of Barnet Field. 
Warwick the King-maker defeated and 
slain? 

We think not. The Battle of Barnet 
Field was one of the decisive battles of 
English history; the last of the many con- 
flicts between the rival Houses of York and 
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SATURDAY BICYCLE SPINS: 
TO BARNET FIELD. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 
(With Fhotographs by the AUTHOR.) 


the General Post-Office and continue 
straight along Aldersgate Street, past where 
the Alders Gate used to stand, and so on, 
until, at the intersection of the tramlines, the 
road crosses Old Street and becomes Goswell 
Road, which leads us up hill into Islington, 
where, at the Angel," we turn to the right. 

The Angel at Islington is a well-known 
London landmark, but it was the Peacock 
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Lancaster resulting in & victory for the 
former. 

Breathe3 there a boy with soul so dead 
who has never read Lord Lytton's famous 
book, ‘‘ The Last of the Barons.” We hope 
not. 

Then you all must know how great a part 
the Wars of the Roses play in that book, 
and so will naturally be interested, if you arc 
a London boy, in a Saturday bicycle spin 
to Barnet Field and the neighbourhood. 

It is not much of a ride, ГЇЇ grant you, as 
Barnet is so very near to the City, but 
London cyclists will find plenty of out-of-the- 
way villages near at hand, to which the; 
can extend their trip, if they should wish so 
to do. 

Barnet lies on the Great North Road—one 
of the most famous highways in the Kingdom. 
It ıs the first town of any importance, and 
was the stopping- place for a change of horses 
in the days of the coach. And the mention 
of the coach reminds me of what a famous 
coaching road this now famous cycling road 
once was, Records were broken on it in 
those days, just as they have been in the 
days of cycle racing. The latest record 
(December 1902) in cycling is that of 
H. Green, who cycled (unpaced) from London 
to York, & distance of 196 miles, in 10 hours 
19 minutes. Contrast this performance with 
the regular time of the York mail, two days 
and three nights, and say if you can that 
those days were really the “ good old days ” 

.Ahey are said to have been ! | 

It is eleven and three-quarter miles to 
the Parish Church at Barnet, measured from 
the Mansion House. | 

If we start from this point we have the 
great traffic along Cheapside to contend 
with, and then, when we reach the end of 
this thoroughfare, after taking a glimpse 
of the noble dome of St. Paul’s, we turn 
to the right between the huge buildings of 


t North Road. 


Inn, near by, that was the great coach- 
ing hostelry of the days when Tom Brown 


first went to school, when railways were 


undreamed of. There is a fine account of 
schoolboy travelling in the early days of 
the nineteenth century in Tom Brown's 
Schooldays.” Let us turn to it a moment, 
because Tom Brown travelled the road we 
are about to traverse, and, to ensure catching 
the coach which was to bear him to school, 
he slept the night with his father at the 
Peacock at Islington, at which the coach 
called. 

Mark you, Tom Brown had to take up his 
place at the Peacock the night before the 
coach started, as to lose it would have been 
disastrous, for, unlike our present-day system 
of locomotion, there was not another coach 
in a few minutes. Most likely the Rugby 
coach made the journey only twice a week ! 

And so, at the Peacock did Tom spend 
the night, to be roused up early the next 
morning by the Boots. This is how he 
describes it : 

“< Now, sir, time to get up, if you please. 
Tally Ho coach for Leicester °l] be round 
in half an hour, and don’t wait for nobody.’ 
So spake the Boots of the * Peacock” Inn, 
Islington, at half-past two o'clock on the 
morning of а day in the early part of Novem- 
ber 18—, giving Tom at the same time 
a shake by the shoulder.“ ° 

Truly it was no enviable position, being 
roused in the small hours of the morning, to 
travel on a coach top in the bleak, damp 
morn! We echo Tom Hughes's sentiments : 

J cometimes think that you boys of this 
generation are a deal teaderer fellows than 
we used to be. At any rate, you are much 
more comfortable travellers, for I see every 
one of you with his rug or plaid or other 
dodges for preserving the caloric, and most 
of you going in those fuzzy, dusky, padded 
fust-class carriages. It was another, affair 


altogether, a dark ride on the top of the 
Tally Ho, I can tell you, in a tight Petersham 
coat and your feet dangling six inches from 
the floor, Then you knew what cold was, 
and what it was to be without legs, for not 3 


bit of feeling had you in them after the first ` 


half-hour. 
dark ride. First there was the consciousness 
cf silent endurance, so dear to every English- 
man; then there was the music of the rattling 
harness, and the horses’ feet upon the hard 
road, and the glare of the two bright lamps 
through the steaming hoar-frost into the 
darkness; the cheery toot of the guard’s 
horn, to warn some drowsy pikeman or the 
ostler at the next change. Then came the 
break of dawn and the sunrise; where сал 
they be ever seen in perfection but from 3 
coach roof? | | 

All this I know has but little to do with 
cycling, but Tom Brown is a hero dear to из 
all, and, as we are about to traverse the first 
part of the Great North Road along which 
the coach bore him to Rugby, the above 
extracts are not out of place, 1f only to show 
what great strides have been made in loco- 
motion during the past century. What 
would have Tom Brown said to а cycle, we 
wonder ? 

What would you say if you had to turn 
out at two o'clock on & November morning 
to go to school, as Tom Brown did ? Why, 
you wouldn't even do it for.a summer cycle 
ride! But, like Tom Brown's ride on top 
of the Tally Ho, “it has its pleasures. 
One of these days I hope to be able to tell 
you of my own experienoes during an all 
night ride taken last summer to the р. 
Leith Hill to see the sun rise. It had its 
pleasures also—great pleasures. 


Weleave Tom Brown shivering in the cold, 
Street 


and proceed straight along Upper 


The Battlestone, Barnet Field. 


to Highbury, where, by the station, we 15 
to the left along the Holloway Road for tw 
miles until the Archway Tavern 13 esc il 
when we turn to the right and proceed up s 
to Highgate, passing under the Archway 
We are not yet out of London, and, as M/E 
be expected, the road is none too good. P 
East Finchley is reached in a mile у? ja 
half, and a couple of miles farther on we 5 us 
Finchley) | Finchley Common was a notor 


But it had its pleasures, the old 


t 


spot in the highwayman's days; here it 
was that Jack She pàrd was captured in 
1724, and among others who have lent what 
we might perhaps call an undying name to 
the district are Claude Duval and Dick 
Turpin. Indeed, of this latter there is a 
relic to be seen to-day in the shape cf an 
oak known as Turpin's Oak, in a lane 
opposite the Green Man Inn. Here, se 
the story goes, Dick Turpin used to wait 
in hiding until the coach should rumble 
along, in proof of which bullets, fired at the 
tree to scare away the much-feared high- 
wayman, have from time to time been found 
embedded in the bark. 

But times have changed a deal, and 
Finchley Common is hardly to be traced 
nowadays, it being rapidly covered with 
shops and houses The road undulates for 
a mile or two, and then comes a long tedious 
ascent to Barnet Church, where we bear to 
the right. 

The great historic interest attaching itself 
to Barnet is the last great battle in the war 
between the rival Houses of York and 
Lancaster. This, to which we have already 
referred, did not take place in what we now 
know as Barnet, but at Hadley, three- 
quarters of a mile farther on, just at the out- 
skirts of the town. 

The battlestone which marks the field of 
Barnet was erected in 1740, by Sir J. Sam- 
brooke, of More Hall, in the adjacent parish 
of Mimms. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion: 


* HERE WAS FOUGHT THE FAMOUS BATTLE 
BETWEEN EDWARD IV. AND THE EARL OF 
Warwick, APRIL 14TH, 1471, IN WHICH THE 
EARL WAS DEFEATED AND SLAIN.” 


Lord Lytton thus alludes to this spot in 
* The Last of the Barons: 

“ Behind the column which still commemo- 
rates ‘the great battle’ of that day 
stretches now a trilateral patch of ture 
land which faces a small house. At that 
time this space was rough forest ground, 
and where now, in the hedge, rise two small 
trees, types of the diminutive offspring of 


Monken Hadley Church 


our niggard and ignoble civilisation, rose 
then two huge osks coeval with the warriors 
of the Norman Conquest. They grew close 
together, yet, though their roots interlaced — 
though their branches intermingled, one had 
not taken nourishment {гот the other. 
They stood equal in height and grandeur, 
the twin giants of the wood. Before these 
trees, whose ample trunks protected them 
from the falchions in the rear, Warwick and 
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Montagu took their last post. In front rose, 
literally, mounds of the slain, whether of 
foe or friend." 

Then follows a graphic picture of the 
brothers’ last stand: “The conflict had 
ce&sed—the executioners stood mute in a 
half-circle. Side by side, axe and sword 
still gripped in their iron hands, lay Montagu 
and Warwick.”’ 
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and which had protected the Yorkists from 
the midnight guns, might yet last, to the 
confusion of the foe. Апа near him, under 
a gaunt, leafless tree, а rope round his neck, 
was Adam Warner—Sibyll, still faithful to his 
side, nor shuddering at the arrows and the 
guns—her whole fear concentrated upon 
the sole life for which her own was prized.” 
The stump of the “ gaunt, leafless treo ” 


Barnet Field.—The Friar's Oak. 


Monken Hadley Church is embowered in 
the trees to the right of the battlestone. 
It saw the great conflict and is more than 
once mentioned in Lord Lytton’s account 
of the battle. After the battle was over, 
towards the eminence by Hadley Church, 
the peasants and villagers of the district 
had pressed in awe and in wonder; for on 
that spot had Henry (now sadly led back 
to a prison, never again to unclose to his 
living form) stood to watch the destruction 
of the host gathered in his name—and to that 
spot the corpses of Warwick and Montagu 
were removed, while a bier was prepared to 
convey their remains to London.” 

Here, too, stood Friar Bungay, “° muttering 


incantations that the mists he had foretold, 


on which Friar Bungay hanged his rival 
Adam Warner, whilst at its foot lay the 
lifeless form of his daughter Sibyll, and the 
shattered fragments of the mechanical 
‘eureka,’ on which he had spent the 
labours of his life,” is still to be seen when 
just past the church through a gateway 
spanning the road. It was an old oak five 
centuries ago, and its last remains are now 
carefully preserved inside an iron railing. 
The object of our ride ends with Barnet 
Field. There are many pleasant by-roads 
around the historic spot, and a pleasant 
dé'our to this afternoon's ride may be 
taken through Potter's Bar, Northaw, 
Cuffleys, rejoining the North Road at Finch- 
ley, and so away to Highgate and home. 


—— — .. — — —— 


A DAY'S 


WORK IN THE NAVY. 


(See page 689.) 


E commence our day's work early in the 
Royal Navy, and it is usually between 
four and five in the morning when the 
bo'sun's mates—who are called some five 
niautes earlier than the remainder— pipe 
“ Call all hands.” Round the decks where 
the crew are sleeping go the master-at-arms 
and his staff of corporals, shouting, “ Heave 
out there! Show a leg!" and many other 
nautical calls too numerous to enumerate, 
which signify to the slumberers that their 
night's rest is at an end. 

Then comes the business of lashing up the 
hammocks, and this in itself is quite an art, 
as, before they are put away or, as we call it, 
“ stowed "—in their appointed places, they 
have to pass the eagle eyes of the bo'suns, 
petty officers, and last, but not least, the 
officer ot the watch. who promptly turns 
back any man whose hammock is not lashed 
up properly. In the old days, and still in 
some of our oldest ships, such as the training 
ships, the hammocks were stowed in the 
" nettin s," the name given to spaces on 


top of the side ; but now, in the modern ships, 
they are stowed in boxes provided for thi 
purpose. A certain number of men are de- 
tailed, whose duty it is tosee that these ham- 
mock-boxes are carefully and neatly stowed. 

Now comes cocoa, for here again the Navy 
has changed considerably. Instead of having 
—as they did a few years ago—breakfast 
first thing in the day, and then practically 
nothing till noon, the men are now better 
treated. In our more enlightened times we 
have come to the conclusion that, after all, 
the British bluejacket is as human as his 
brother on shore, and that it is needful for 
him to have some recognised meal hour 
between turning out and noon. This is 
arranged between eight and nine, and 
usually extends about three-quarters of an 
hour, and they at the same time clean them- 
selves up and get into whatever clothes— 
or, as we say, rig —may be laid down for 
the day. 

Time for (cocoa being over, the hands fall 
in on the upper deck, and are mustered and 
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reported “ present " to the executive officer, 
who is the commander or first lieutenant, 
according to the size of ship. The orders for 
the cleaning and lowering of the boats de- 
tailed for the day’s duty are given and the 
remainder of the hands told off for the 
cleansing of the ship throughout. 

Only one who has had this duty to perform 
can realise the amount of organisation 
requisite for this most needful work. As a 
general rule, first the upper deck and bridges 
are cleaned by all hands; after that, half 
of them, or one watch, go down, clean and 
scrub the mess deck, whilst the others finish 
off the upper deck and polish the brasswork ; 
this being over at about eight o'clock —and 
here I must say that the times given can 
only be an average owing to the diversity 
of station, climate, and the various fads of 
the executive officer. 

As eight bells are struck the colours are 
slowly hoisted, the ** Attention bugle " being 
sounded, and in ships which have bands the 
National Anthem is played, whilst in those 
not so blessed the * Royal salute " is given. 
All hands on deck stand to attention, salute, 
and face aft whilst this ceremony is being 
performed. Next comes the cleaning of the 
guns, and here the aforesaid band discourses 
sweetly from the latest music-hall and 
operatic favourites. "Then the most wel- 
come “ pipe“ of the day, Hands to clean 
and nd easy,” this being the technical 
name for their breakfast hour. 

In the wardroom the officers’ breakfast is 
going on, as they have to fit in their meals 
with those of the ship's company. 

The stand easy” being over, the bo'sun's 
mate pipes Out pipes," “Clear up decks for 
divisions." Pipes are knocked into the spit- 
kins (little tubs provided for this purpose), 
sometimes, I'm afraid, with many mur- 
кор. Pretty short ‘stand easy ' this!“ 
or “ That old clock's heaving round pretty 
fast this morning," and perhaps from a 
grimy stoker, ** A pity he can't go astern "— 
and the sweepers with their brooms sweep 
the deck, the cooks—men detailed for the 
week to look after the food and cleanliness 
of the messes—clear away all the remains of 
the * stand easy," and, as soon as this is done 
and the decks reported ** cleared up " to the 
executive officer by the officers in charge of 
them, he in turn reports“ Ready for divi- 
sions " to the captain, who by this time is 
probably stalking in majestic solitude up and 
down the poop, and who, with true nautical 
brevity, says, Carry on, please." The same 
order is transmitted to the bugler, who 
“© carries on "—that is, sounds off the bugle 
for divisions. The expression “ Carry оп” 
is the one most frequently used in the Navy, 
and, being interpreted, means “ Get on with 
the job." А soldier friend of mine, who 
came a cruise with me when I was executive 
officer, insisted that my whole duty con- 
sisted of saying Carry on," and as he could 
say it just as distinctly as I did, he was there- 
fore just as capable of “carrying on." 
Needless to say we did not try the experi- 
ment. 

At the last sound of the bugle the men all 
double to their allotted stations, where they 
fall in in two ranks and are inspected by 
their lieutenant. 

There is the boy's division, stoker's divi- 
sion, day- men's division (consisting of 
carpenters, domestics, painters, blacksmiths, 
etc.), seaman's division (starboard and port), 
and Jast, but not least, the marine’s division. 
The lieutenants, as soon as they have 
inspected, report to the executive officer, 
who meanwhile has been going the rounds 
above and below. Each division correct, as 
soon as all have reported he in turn reports 
“ Divisions correct" to the captain. The 
bell is then tolled for prayers, and the hands 

: marched aft. Then the chaplain does 
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his day's work of about five to seven 
minutes’ duration, the men standing “ at 
ease " with their caps off. When this is con- 
cluded, the executive officer calls the ship's 
company to attention,“ gives the order 
On caps," tells the bugler to sound “ The 
disperse," which being done, both watches 
fall in and the drills of the day are told off. 

We'll suppose that our ship is with a fleet, 
and that it is a nice fine morning. men al! 
dressed in workmanlike white clothes. Mon- 
day in harbour in every fleet is the day for 
general evolutions. Each day of the week 
has its special duties defined. Divisions 
have just been finished and every man is 
waiting anxiously the signal from the flag- 
ship as to what it’s going to be. 

On the bridge the captain and his execu- 
tive officer share the general anxiety. Sud- 
denly two little flags are descried fluttering 
to the masthead of the flagship; but long 
before they are half-way up our smart signal- 
men have broken the answering pennant, 
which denotes that we have seen and under- 
stood its import.“ Prepare for battle, sir," 
the head signalman, or, as he is called, chief 
yeoman, says breathlessly to the captain, 


A Rich Find! 


who turns to his executive officer and 
murmurs the magic words “ Carry on.”’ 
Clear lower deck. Prepare for battle," 
pipes the bo'sun's mates; and in a few 
seconds the men are working silently and 
energetically at their different stations. 
Down come stanchions, anchors are turned 
in, boats likewise, splinter nets got up, guns 


cleared away, magazines opened, water-tight 


doors closed, whilst down below the doctor 
and his assistants get ready to receive what 
—thank goodness in this case—are the 
imaginary wounded. The lieutenants, as 
soon as each has seen his part of the ship 
ready, report to the executive officer, who, 
as before, when all is finished, reports to the 
captain. A small pennant is run up to 
denote to the flagship that we have finished. 

" Any other ship shown the pennant 
vet?“ queries the executive officer of the 
signalman. 

Not yet, sir," is the reply. 

His look of satisfaction at being first is 
soon communicated to the ship's company, 
who mentally pat themselves on the back. 
The captain walks round to see that all is 
en régle, and should, as in very rare cases, 


the signal come from the flagship Smartly 
done," the gratification of all hands is im- 
mense ; but flattery is scarce in the Navy, 
especially from admirals. 

The signal being made to *' replace " our 
gear, we think that perhaps the morning's 
evolution is finished ; but we are soon un- 
deceived, for up goes the signal Away all 
boats’ crews and pull all round the fleet." 
Then we have to turn all the boats out again 
and lower them. Off they go, each boat 
striving to be first, and a fire sight it is. 

The Monday morning's drill to the ships 
brings forth the keenest competition among 
the officers and men, and is undoubtedly one 
of the finest tests of a well-organised and 
efficient ship. 

Often the admiral will pay a surprise visit 
as soon as a ship has completed her evolution, 
so it behoves them to be careful that they 
do not make the signal they have finished 
too quickly, as no fudging is allowed. The 
boats returning, those not required are 
hoisted up. The flagship makes the finishing 
pennant, and this tells us that the general 
evolutions for the morning are concluded. 

It is now seven bells (half-past eleven), and 
we pipe ** Clear up decks," and at a quarter 
to twelve the bugle sounds for the cooks to 

о below to receive from the galley the 
inners for the various messes 

At eight bells (noon) all hands are piped 
to dinner, and the officers likewise have 
their lunch at this hour. 

At ten minutes past one “Out pipes,” 
“ Clear up decks," and then guns are cleaned 
once more, after which both watches are fallen 
in, and the gunnery, seamanship, and instruc- 
tional classes are told off for the afternoon. 
These last until, usually, half-past three, 
when the decks are cleared up, men piped to 
shift into their night clothing, consisting of a 
blue serge, and at four o'clock “ quarters," 
which is the same thing as “ divisions," is 
gone through. After that, perhaps a short 
drill, then supper, and liberty men аге 
allowed to go on shore, leave usually being 
given over night if the place is suitable. А 
good-character man can get ashore every 
other night ; but those who are in the second 
class for leave once a week. At half: past 
seven the “t hammocks are piped down," and 
at ten o'clock the men are also “ piped 
down,” which means they must put their 
pipes out and turn in, all except, of course, 
the watchkeepers. In the wardroom lights 
are extinguished at eleven, except with the 
permission of the captain, who on occasions 
allows an extension. The m, the 
abode of the midshipmen, has its lights out 
the same time as the men are piped down.” 
It must not be concluded that from when the 
liberty men go on shore to the time that the 
men are piped down there is no work going 
on, as there are boats to be hoisted at night 
and a thousand and one small details which 
arise daily on board a man-of-war ; in fact, 
by the time they get to their hammocks they 
are most of them ready for re 

There is no doubt that the Navy, to a boy 
entering as a bluejacket, is one of the best 
callings that he can choose, as nowadays 
there is practically no limit to which he may 
not rise. Only a week or two ago sixty 
warrant officers were promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant, and good billets provided for 
them. An erroneous impression prevailed, 
and still prevails in some parts, that the boys 
in the Navy are recruited from a most un- 
desirable class. To give one instance. I read 
a small paragraph last summer in an evening 
paper, headed Uncomplimentary to the 
Navy," in which it stated that a boy brought 
up several times for theft and termed in- 
corrigible, was advised, or rather his father 
was advised, by the сараен of a bas a 
town to put him in the Navy. It is 
to comment on the exponent of the law, bu: 


it is strictly against the King's Regulations 
to enter such cases ; in fact, anyone who has 
been convicted under the civil law is barred. 
And rightly, too, as when one sees—and I 
speak with authority, as having been execu- 
tive officer of a training-ship—the respect- 
able lads who are brought to join, it would 
effectually prohibit their parents consenting 
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TE following morning Arnold rose at eight 
o'clock. He dressed carefully, putting 
on а clean collar and a new tie. Had he not 
received & note the previous night—it had 
been pushed under his sport at eleven— 
signed by the great Travers himself ? 
Decidedly, there was something in spiritual- 
ism. Why, he had never met Travers 
before, and yet planchette had predicted 
this historic event ! 

His fingers trembled as he adjusted his 
tie. This would be something to talk about 
to his fresher friends. Oh, yes; I break- 
fasted with Travers a week ago; awfully 
decent sort of a man; no side about him at 
all.“ He almost blushed at the thought of 
his own unworthiness. Well, perhaps he had 
underrated his importance after all. 

He walked across the courts till he came 
to his destination. Travers was up, and 
making the coffee. Good morning," he 
said. '* Mr. Arnold, I suppose ? I'm Travers. 
D'you mind sticking the fish on the table ? 
This coffee's taking me all my time to 
make." 

* Not at all" returned Arnold politely. 
“ Can I do anything else ? ” 

" No, thanks. There; that's all right. 
Bag a chair somewhere. Have some sole ? ” 

ey ate in silence for a few minutes, 

Arnold too shy to speak, and his host ponder- 

ing deeply. In fact, it was not until he had 

replaced the fish with а dish of poached eggs 
that he addressed his vis-d- vis. I say," 
he remarked suddenly, you don't mind if 

I ask you rather a plain question ? " 

Arnold, greatly embarrassed, expressed 
bis willingness as well as he knew how. 

* Well, it sounds rather queer," said 
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if they thought that their sons were to be 
obliged to associate with the riff-raff of the 
police-courta. | 

As regards officers joining, it would re- 
quire an abler pen than mine to express the 
advantages and disadvantages, especially 
with respect to the new scheme recently 
formulated, and which time alone can solve. 


SCORED OFF! 
A ‘VARSITY YARN. 
By SruART-WISHING. 


PART III. 


Travers with a laugh, “ but ГЇЇ explain pre- 
sently. Do you know why I asked you to 
breakfast to-day ? ” 

* Er—no," said Arnold blankly. 

“ Do you know Hayman and his friends 
well ? " pursued the other. 

Arnold thought he had never met а man 
with such a thirst for useless knowledge, 
but contented himself with shaking his head. 

“ Well—no—yes," muttered Travers. 
“Tm bothered if I don't tell you. It will 
be а good joke on Tommy. Look here, 
Hayman asked me to ask you to breakfast. 
Do you see?“ 

A great light broke suddenly on the 
fresher's brain, and his first words expressed 
& mighty anger and an overpowering sur- 
prise. Then he remembered himself, and 
behaved very well. 

"Im sd sorry," he said quietly, stand- 
ing up. ['m very sorry indeed that they 
should have shoved me on to you like this. 
I think I'd better go.“ 

“Dont be an ass!" said Travers 
heartily. and Arnold felt quite grateful. 
“ You stop here and talk to me. I’m awfully 
glad I've told you, and you ought to be able 
to score off them somehow. Just think it 
over. Have some squish ? ” 

" No, thanks," said Arnold, refusing the 
proffered marmalade. I've quite finished." 

Breakfast over the two men sat down by 
the fire and chatted for half an hour. Then 
the guest rose to go. 

Thanks very much,“ he said. 
been awfully decent.“ 

Don't name it!" returned Travers. 
“And, І say come up and see me again 
some evening, when you've got time. бо 
long." 


“You've 


The movements of Arnold that afternoon 
were curious. He went to a tobacconist’s, 
and bought a pennyworth of strong snuff. 
Then he returned to his rooms, covered a 
clean handkerchief with the powder, and 
sat down to ruminate and await eventa. 

At eight o'clock he repaired to Stubbs's 
rooms. There he found Hayman and Hamil- 
ton. Come in," said the latter. We're 
quite ready. I’m afraid Tubby won't be 
nble to turn up. He found that he had 
&n engagement at the last moment. We 
thought we'd better have the séance here all 
the вате. 

Arnold's suspicions were confirmed. 
Stubbs was to play the ghost, then. 

Are you going to work the little wonder? 
he asked. 

“Т don't mind," said Flick carelessly. 
* But I should think you'd better start the 
show, hadn't уоп?” 

Arnold acquiesced, and went to the table. 
As before, planchette seemed sulky, and 
only moved aimlessly about the table with. 
out recording anything definite. I don't 
seem much of а medium," he remarked at 
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That many amendments are unavoidable 
must be apparent to practical naval men 
and to most thinking people on shore. But 
still, whether it be officer or man who joins, 
it must be something to them to belong to a 
Service with а past and traditions second to 


none. 
R. V. 


last. °“ Pity Stubbs isn't bere, as ne was 
so good last night." 

Perhaps hell turn up later on," said 
Tommy, grinning at Hamilton. Let me 
have a shot." 

Evidently Stubbs had transmitted his 
mediumistic powers to Hayman, for the toy 
at once began to work. Many interesting 
answers were given, including such diverse 
themes as the winner of the International 
match, the age of Arnold's prospective 
fiancée, the fact that the Senior Dean was 
addicted to drink, and the still more sur- 
prising information that all three men 
would get firsts in the Tripos. Arnold 
was obviously impressed by the performance, 
and Hayman thought it was time to get to 
business. 

" What about raising a spirit, Flick?“ 
he asked. The gentleman addressed simu- 
lated reluctance. 

"I don't think it's advisable to play 
about with such things." he said. Just 
fancy if a spook came up and collared you 
low!“ 

" Nonsense!" said Tommy. ‘ You are 
а funk. I should awfully like to see one— 
wouldn't you, Arnold?“ 

“ I should, indeed," responded the fresh- 
man truthfully. “I've been longing to 
gee one for years." 

" Well, now’s our chance. 
in à good humour to-night. 
ask.” 

" No—no'!" said Hamilton. 
upset me extremely.” 

"Oh, rot! I'm going to ask. Here 
goes!" and he put his fingers in position 
once more. Please, planchette, will you 
send us a ghost? 

* Yes," was the unmistakable answer. 

* When will you send it? was the next 
question; and the answer was NOW! 

Where will it appear? 

From the cupboard.” 

“I say, whispered Hamilton appre- 
hensively. I'm going to move." And 
he changed his seat. 

“This is great," freshman 

[11 Don't 


eagerly. 

'Hush!" cautioned Tommy. 
put planchette off her feed. Now—what 
will—the ghost be like ? ” 

* Dressed in black, and flaming. You 
must turn out the lamp ! " 

* Whew—w !" whistled Tommy. This 
is a bit thick!” 

Arnold, without speaking, turned out the 
lamp; and the glow from the fire was the 
only light in the room. The three men 
waited expectantly ; two of them wondering 
how Arnold would take it, Arnold wondering 
if Stubbs was getting cramp in his close 
quarters. 

They sat in silence for a few momenta, 
and then the hinges. of the cupboard-door 
creaked. ` Hamilton stirred uneasily in his 


Planchette's 
Im going to 


"It will 


said the 
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chair. Had Tubby remembered the phos- 
phorus ? The door opened slowly, inch by 
inch. Then а bluish, smoking glimmer 
became dimly visible in the dark. A gloomy 
form took shape. It was Stubbs, shrouded 
in a Guy Fawkes kind of hat and a mantle. 
The phosphorus showed well. The figure 
groaned. Hayman and Hamilton clutched 
each other dramatically as if in the agonies 
of fright. It was an artistic effort, which 
they had carefully practised for the occa. 
sion. 

" Speak to it, Arnold," Tommy whispered 
hoarsely. “I can't!” And Arnold spoke. 
“ Good evening," he said composedly. 

“ Give ye good e'en," replied the ghost in 
& sepulchral voice. | 

“ You use a curious phrase," said Arnold 
gravely. “ When were you alive?“ 

In the days of our good Queen Bess," 
said Stubbs. 

Really! And what 
death ? " 

"By my halidome, varlet,” was the 
pseudo-medizval reply. out upon thee for 
the question! Nay, but I will answer thee. 
I was foully done to death by my lord of —of 
Chatham." 

He doesn't seem in a funk," whispered 
Hamilton; and Tommy shook his head 
sadly. 

“ What are you doing here?" was the 
next question. 

“ Thou didst summon me hither, i’ faith ; 
and you must put up with me,” said the 
spectre, getting mixed in his pronouns. 

" H'm, grammar's a vit faulty," com- 
mented the freshman airily. °“ You'll have 
to improve it, if vou want to stop." 

Mock me not! was the stern rejoinder. 
An I pleased I could haunt ye all!“ 

Look here," said Arnold suddenly. “I 
don't believe you're a ghost at all! 

The spectre gave а hollow laugh. 

“I can give thee proof," he replied. 
" Wouldst thou have me blast thee with а 
touch ? " 

(Tubby had a pin in his hand.) 

“TI don't think I'll trouble you that way,” 
said Arnold. ‘ But I'd like to put you to a 
test. Can you do things that an ordinary 
human being can?“ 

“ Verily, they are as child's play —ay, and 
much more besides," returned the ghost, 
beginning to feel a little more at home 

„Well.“ said Arnold. I should like to 
see you do some simple little act. Could you, 
for instance, blow your nose? ГІ lend you 
& handkerchief, as I suppose ghosts don't 
carry such things." 

" "Tis a vain test," answered the ghost, 
rebuking the levity of the ordeal. *' But to 
satisfy thee, I will do it. Reach me thy 
kerchief.” 

Arnold handed the doctored linen over. 
The spirit tried to perform the desired opera- 
tion; but instead of so doing, merely said, 
‘* Er-tcho er-tchoo ! er-r-tchoo ! at frequent 


, 


caused your 
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intervals—'' like a sick cow," as Hamilton 
afterwards remarked. 

“ You seem to have a cold," said Arnold 
politely. ‘‘Shall I get you another?” 
And then the spectre lapsed into the ver- 
nacular. 

" You ass," it said. What have you— 
er-tchoo—done to this—er-tchoo—handker- 
chief? Turn up the—er—lamp ! " 

Arnold roared with delight. “I think 
I've had you all very nicely, he said. And 
Tommy and Flick were obliged to join in the 
laugh. Stubbs relit the lamp, bellowing 
mournfully the while, and began to take off 
his costume. 

Let's see how you did it," said Arnold. 
Tommy led him to the cupboard. It's 

uite simple," he observed. “ We just hid 
Tubby in here—there. was room even for 
him. You sec, he crouched down like this; 
and at the proper time—oh, confound it!“ 
he shouted, jumping up and rushing into the 


room again. 
“ What's asked Stubbs, 


gasping. 

Hayman made no answer, but tore off his 
coat and collar. He then proceeded wildly 
to discard his braces, trousers, and shirt, 
Hamilton protesting vigorously on the score 
of manners. 

What on earth's the matter, Tommy?“ 

“ А beastly spider's dropped down my 
neck. I hate spiders!" he cried madly, 
pulling off every remaining garment. 

The others lay back in their chairs, con- 
vulsed with laughter. Hayman ran into 
the bedroom, and began to examine himself 
in detail by the aid of a small looking-glass. 

“ You chaps might come and help me see 
if that spider's anywhere on my back," he 
said. 

Hamilton and Stubbs obediently followed 
him, leaving Arnold enjoying the scene. 
They pawed Tommy carefully, tested him to 
see if he was ticklish, until at last Stubbs 
was banished for sneezing on his friend's 
nude form. Tubby returned to discuss the 
ghost with the fresher, but he found the 
sitting-room empty. 

“I say, Tommy," he said. 
gone.“ 

" Has he? Jolly good riddance!” was 
the ungracious reply. “І think we've 
made pretty fair asses of ourselves to-night.” 

“Yes, but—I say, Tommy! He's 
bagged your clothes“ 

It was too true. Not a vestige—not a 
boot—not even a stud, remained. Hayman 
(who was not bashful) addressed the house 
in lurid terms from the hearth-rug, neatly— 
but not lavishly—attired in his native 
virtue and a frown. 

" Youll have to lend me something, 
Tubby,” he said at last. “I can't go back 
to my rooms like this.” 

Sorry, old man,” said Stubbs, winking 
at Hamilton. I sent my other suits to be 
cleaned yesterday. I can lend you a dressing. 


up?" still 


" Your pal's 


Might bave been Worse! 


Boum and a pair of slippers, if that’s any 
ОО 99 


Hayman took the dressing-gown and the 
slippers. Hardly had he got outside the 
door when he returned, i a necktie 
and a piece of paper. He read aloud, 
choking with rage: 

* * Follow the trail 
O'er hill and dale.’ 


“ You will find your things in а sequence. 
Each garment lies pointing to the next." 

“Well I'm blessed,” he said. That 
fresher has had us on toast to-night. No 
help for it, I suppose." 

He went out again, leaving his friends 
helpless on the sofa. He observed the direc- 
tions, and twenty yards farther on lighted 
on his collar. It lay at right.angles, and 
eventually the waistcoat was found on the 

ass. This led him to his trousers, but a 
alse scent had been cunningly laid at this 
point, for the legs lay in opposite directions. 
Upbraiding the freshman’s impudence, Hay- 
man searched on both sides, and at last 
found the coat in the porters lodge. He 
progressed slowly ; but by dint of persever- 
ance recovered his entire costume, except 
the shirt. This gave him a good deal of 
trouble. but he ran it to earth at last. It 
was outside the Junior Dean's rooms. So 
also was the Junior Dean. He held the 
shirt up inquiringly, and, as Hayman arrived 
panting, asked him gently if it belonged to 

m. 

“ Yes, sir,“ said Tommy, completely 
taken aback. He was not used to inter. 
viewing Deans, clad in a dressing-gown, 
with the rest of his wardrobe on his arm. 

“ This is very unseemly, Mr. Hayman,” 
said the Dean; very unseemly indeed. I 
think I must mark my disapproval by 
gating you for a week at eight o'clock. 
Good-night.”’ 

Tommy went down the stairs in a state 
which simply baffles description. 
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AUDI ALTERAM PARTEM. 


А SONG. 
: Words by H. St. JOHN SEAMER.] | | [Music by Јонх E. CAMPBELL. 
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THE ROYAL BADGES OF ENGLAND. 


T badge is the oldest and simplest 

heraldic device, one of its early forms 
being the plant sprigs of the Highland clans, 
which date back to considerable antiquity 
and are derived from the tribal emblems 
which existed before heraldry, in the true 
sense, began. But in Europe generally 
the old plant badges long ago gave place to 
designs in needlework or metal, more or less 
allusive, which in many cases were adopted 
into the coat of arms, and in others were 
taken from it. 

These old badges were of two sorts—one 
borne by all the retainers and partisans 
of the family ; the other, assumed on special 
occasions, having some peculiar meaning, 
complimentary or otherwise; many of them 
becoming in time distinctive of some off- 
shoot of the house or used in the same way 
as the royal badyes are used by the different 
companies of the Guards’ Brigade. 

These English royal badges were of the per- 
sonal kind; for, as shown on the illustrative 
sheet herewith, the Plantagenet sovereigns 
did not all sport the Genista, nor were the 
Lancastrians content with the red rose or 
the Vorkists with the white. In fact, the 
badges were curiously varied, and it is this 
variety which makes the series interesting. 

The badge of William Rufus was a flower 
with five petals, that of Henry 1. was a flower 
with eight petals, that of Stephen a flower 
with seven petals, but what these were 
exactly is not known. Stephen had also 
as a badge the sagittarius, or centaur, now 
borne by the 7th Company of Coldstream 
Guards. The second Henry had, of course, 
the Planta genista, which, though commonly 
called the broom, seems to have been the 
broad-leaved variety of Genista tinctoria, 
the dyer's greenweed, still wild in Auvergne 
and Geoffrey's country of Anjou ; but he had 
another badge, the escarbuncle, shown on 
the plate, which was simply the boss used 
for strengthening the shield developed into 
a decorative figure. Richard 1, had at least 
four badges—a star of seven rays with a 
crescent, & five-pointed star issuing from 
a crescent, & mailed arm grasping a broken 
lance, with the motto Christo duce, all three 
referring to his crusading experiences, and 
a pheon or spear-head, with the point 
upwards. 

John and Henry 111. used the five- pointed 
star and crescent, and Edward 1. had the 
golden rose on the green-leaved stalk. 
Edward п. bore the Castle of Castile, which 
was his mother’s badge, and Edward ш, as- 
sumed the fleur-de-lys in sign of his claim to 
France, and, in addition, the single ostrich 
feather, with the motto Ich dien, which was 
the badge of his wife, Philippa ; in fact, this 
ostrich feather was the badge of Hainault, 
and appeared, ane to the inventory, 
on the silver plate she brought over at her 
wedding. From her it was adopted by the 
Black Prince, as shown on his tomb at 
Canterbury. The Black Prince, be it under- 
stood, never had the ostrich plume, the old 
story invented in the reign of James 1. 
about the King of Bohemia having long since 
been shown to be groundless though it 
survives here and there, for, in the first place, 
the Bohemian king's crest was a pair of vul- 
ture's wings, and, in the second, the feather 
was brought over by Philippa on her wedding 
presents two years before the Black Prince 
was born. The Black Prince's brothers also 
used their mother’s feather as a badge, 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


John of Gaunt differencing his with a chain, 
and Thomas of Woodstock differencing his 
with a garter along the shaft and a ring. 
Henry rv., the son of John of Gaunt, 
ditferenced his with the word “ Sovereygne," 
reading from below upwards, borne on а 
arter wound spirally round the feather; and 
is brother, John Beaufort, differenced his by 
having the shaft in alternate sections of blue 
and gold. The first to put three feathers 
side by side seems to have been John of 
Gaunt, and this device was used by his 
son, Henry rv., and his grandson, Hum- 
phrey, Duke of Gloucester. Ав shown on 
the plate, three feathers in & row formed 
one of the badges of Henry vr, who also 
used the two feathers crossed. The three 
feathers in a plume were first encircled 
with a coronet by Edward vr, who was 
never Prince of Wales, and were next used 
by Prince Henry, eldest son of James r., 
for whose benefit the Bohemian legend 
seems to have been fabricated. 

Richard п. used the white hart lodged, 
now distinctive of the Derbyshire Regi- 
ment, the sun in splendour and the sun in 
clouds, and the stump of a tree, otherwise 
the wood stock, first assumed by his uncle 
Thomas (of Woodstock), who was rather 
happy in his humour. Henry rv. rejoiced 
in & very varied. assortment of badges, 
among them being the red rose, first 
borne by John of Gaunt, as now adopted by 
the Lancaster Regiment, the double S, which 
is said to be the initial of ''Sovereygne," 
his motto, a crowned eagle, an eagle dis] layed, 
the white swan of Bohun, a columbine 
flower, a fox’s tail, or tails (which would seem 
to have been designed by some enemy), а 
wood stock and a crowned leopard. 

Henry v. used the cresset, to show that 
“ he would be a light and guide to his people 
to follow him in all virtue and honour," 
and, in addition, he had the white swan and 
the antelope, also of Bohun, now worn by 
the Warwickshire Regiment. Henry vl. 
used the feathers, as we have seen, and 
also the antelope, and improved on his 
„ leopard or panther by making 

ames issue from its mouth and ears, thus 
turning it into the serio-comic carnivore 
which is the badge of the 3rd Company of 
Coldstream Guards. This leopard, we are 
told, is beloved of all other beasts for the 
beauty of his skyn, being spotted with 
variable colours, and beloved and followed 
by them for the sweetness of his breath 
that streameth forth of his nostrils and 
ears like smoake," which are peculiarities un- 
known to modern naturalists. 

Edward Iv. adopted the plain white 
rose, first used by Edmund of Langley, 
and now worn by the Yorkshire Regiment ; 
these white and red roses, be it remem- 
bered, being simple wild roses, and not the 
gardening varieties that historical painters 
are so fond of putting into the hands of their 
picturesque figures. Edward also used a 
white rose amid sun-rays, а white falcon 
and fetterlock, the sun in splendour of 
Richard 11, adopted because, in his excited 
state, he saw three suns instead of one on the 
morning of the battle of Mortimer's Cross, 
which sun is now borne by the 5th Company 
of Grenadier Guards. He alse displayed 
a white wolf and white lion, and a black 
dragon and a black bull, the last three of 
which, like several of the foregoing, having 
done much duty as tavern signs, The 


badge of Richard т. was the white boar 
he also used as a supporter of the royal 
arms, and of these boars he ordered 13,00) 
for his coronation, ** made and wrought upon 
fustian," to be sewn on to the coats of his 
partisans as rank marks are now sewn on 
a soldier’s coat. 

Henry vu. had the Tudor rose, in. 
vented to signify the junction of the rose, 
the crown on the hawthorn-tree, in memory 
of Bosworth, the dun cow, now of the 12th 
Company of Coldstream Guards, assumed 
in token of his fabulous descent from the 
imaginary Guy, Earl of Warwick, the Beav- 
fort portcullis of his grandfather, borne by the 
4th Company of Grenadier Guards, the grey- 
hound of the 9th Company, and the red 
dragon of Cadwalader, with the wings up, 
borne by the 8th Company. Henry үш. 
had a white cock on a red wood stock, 
and we also read that the King's beasts 
were a dragon, an antelone, a lion, and a 
greyhound." His first wife, Katharine of 
Aragon, had the Tudor rose of her husband's 
family and her father's pomegranate, from 
his conquest of Granada, as also his sheaf of 
arrows (Arrow-gon !). Her daughter, Mary, 
had the Tudor rose halved with the arms 
for one badge, and for another the rose and 
poner now borne by the 13th 

трапу of Coldstream Guards. Edward vı. 
revived the sun in splendour and ako 
bore the Tudor rose, as did Elizabeth, 
who added the motto, Rosa sine spina" 
(a rose without a thorn, which, being made 
by the heralds and not by nature, it really 
was) But she also used her mothers 
falcon and sceptre, as shown on her шош: 
ment railing at Westminster. 

James 1. intertwined the rose and thistle. 
and also dimidiated them—that is, put 
a half of each side by side. The other 
Stuarts did the same, all but Queen Anne, 
who placed the Tudor rose in the middk 
with the shamrock on one side and the 
thistle on the other. Hers was the last of 
the personal badges of our royalty; since 
then the badges have been national, and in 
1801 it was ordered that for the future the 
badge of England should be a Tudor roe 
and crown, that of Scotland a thistle crowned, 
that of Ireland a harp and trefoil, and that 
of Wales dragon passant with the wings 
expanded ; in hore the Welsh dragon. 

n our ccloured plate the royal badges are 
shown on their proper livery colours—that 
is, the colours of the coats on which the 
retainers wore them. The livery of te 
Plantagenets was red with white trimmings. 
or facings as we should now call them ; that of 
the House of Lancaster was white with blue 
facings; that of the House of York ws 
murrey w.th blue facings; that of the Tudors 
was white with green facings; that of the 
Stuarts yellow with red facings ; and that 9 
the Brunswicks was the scarlet with blue 
facings, familiar to us as having been т 
tained by King Edward vir, who is the nm 
of the House of Saxe-Coburg. 

Traces of these colours are discerribe 
in the scarlet uniform with blue facings oi th’ 
royal regiments (except in the case of the 
Artillery, etc., in which the colours ar 
reversed), in the Stuart yellow facings of t 
Scottish regiments, and in the Plantagen 
red and white, which still form the colours 
of England—as distinct from Scotland ani 
Ireland—these coming, as did the livery, trom 
the red-cross flag of St. George. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Rabbitry, and Gardens. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


1. Ts Boy HIMSELF (and his sister).—I have so many 
girl readers that boys mustn't expect to have it all 
their own way, so that, with our kind Editor's per- 
mission, I am going to say a word occasionally to them. 
" Our Editor is a particularly pleasaut man, and girls 
would like him. But he was quite forty-five last birth- 
day, and when I tried to explain to him that this was 
ridiculously old, yof should have heard the sound my 
knuckles gave out when bis editorial ruler came down 

y on them. Young Gigglums, the office-boy, heard it and 

. bolted at once to get his dinner. The little rascal 

' thought it was striking one. So it was, apparently, 

U and I'm never going to call our chief old again for 

fear it strikes two next time. I must admit, however, 

, that he is a good walker, and is seen at his best 

" negotiating a Welsh or Highland hill, or placing the 

1 Matterhorn beneath his feet. 

г And, talking about feet, I should tell you, girls and 
boys, that оч don't take half enough care of yours. 
They should, if you want to be bealtby and strong, 

receive quite as much attention as your hands. If 

3 washed every night and rough towelled between the 

toes and on the soles, how refreshed you will feel next 


day! 

The very ancient game of quoits, so long in vogue 
among young men, is now being taken up also by girls 
on the other side of the Herring Pond, and а most 
healtbful and vigorous exercise itis. Ifa girl or boy, 
while it is not his innings, does not loll carelessly 
about as he watches the others, and retains а good and 
graceful attitude, the exercise itself tends to develop 
the chest, the waist, arms, and shoulders. It does not 
necessarily give a clumsy or thick waist, but a shapely 
^| and firm one. 

Moreover, it is a game of skill as well as interest—a 
. really useful combination of pleasure and enjoyment. 

: The quolts thrown by girls must of course be light, 
; and the players had better not wear corsets. The 
, quoit or discus was a great favourite with the ancient 
Greek ladies, and helped, no doubt, to give them the 
" splendid figures we know most of them possessed. 

! The form of exercise that boys and girls in their 
1 teens go in for should be adopted after seeing a medical 
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man—that is, if there be any ailment from which they 
suffer ; but for a girl or boy in fairly good health there 
are many exercises that strengthen both body and 
|! mind—the dumbbells or Indian clubs, for example; 
but before taking to either one must be taught the art, or 
read up the capital illustrated articles in back volumes 
i of the BO. P.“ There is small use in taking up a 
pair of dumbbells and swinging them about higgledy- 
* piggledy fashion, ог, as I have positively scen a girl do, 
nursing them about the room, trying to imagine they 
" were twin babies. Well, dumbbells and the clubs, if 


+ scientifically used, and especially if used tothe rhythm 


of music, make about the best species of all-round 
. exercise. Cycling is, as а rule, good when taken in 
moderation. Remember this: cycling can cure, but 
| cycling can kill, Walking—almost а loet art—is the 
з best form of exercise in the world. 
I hope to take up this subject again next month, and 
| tell you of a good many otber forms of healthful 
` exercise, But I must tell you this, that, whichever 
‚ form уоп adopt, it must be kept on with Пау after day 
at the same time for six weeks, else it docs you no more 
good than swallowing a peppermint-drop. 


THE POULTRY RuN.—I am writing these lines on 
^ May 18, and more beautiful weather than we have 
: had for & month back it would be impossible to 
+ conceive- quite as impossible as to describe the lovely 
tinte on the trees on my lawns, or the glory of the lilao 
and apple blossom. The latter has now begun to come 
' down in showers of alabaster pink-tipped petals. These 
. lie everywhere across the lawns and broad walks, and 
‚ Шу sacrilegious gardener positively proposed to р 
chem up. Had he done во he would have been sack 
The beauty of the trees at present should really thrill 
the heart of a coal carter, and make a poetess of a 
Charwoman : the drooping limes, the chestnuts, the 
' wych-elms, the oaks, sycamore, and ash, to say nothing 
: the charming cedar (deodar), the arbor vitæ, the 
d 1 end ; 8waying poplar-trees, and black-foliaged pines. 
hen the birds are in myriads, the young thrushes 
wy where among one's feet (forty different species of 
. Wild birds have I in this jungle of mine), and the 
n htingales babbling all day as well as all night long. 
ere! I m forgetting our hens ; but can you wonder ? 
st going to say August is hot and more than extra 
кез Is needed in keeping all the poultry's surroundings 
“Sweet and clean, else disease will assuredly break out 
and decimate the birds. 


1 ON Lorr.—It is almost time for a second 
: eita. ү clean-out, or it will be soon. You can, at all 
Deodorise P the scraper going. Bewnre of bad smells. 

опве with some non-poisonous disinfectant like 


-Izal or Sanitas 
clean and well: ae? the hoppers and fountains always 


THE RABRTrR : 
Y.—Do not overcrowd, but sell off 
your stock as soon as they are fat enough for the 
able to ты nice and sleek and clean, уоп may be 
plenty of c some of your chums. Give your pets 
t 5 air, and sunshine, but avoid п 
н at they аге dry and properly fed. 
Oats and more roots Bow; т E 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


THE GARDENS.—There ought to be a wealth of 
flowers in these now, but flowers will not show off weil 
if the ground is not kept clear of weeds and neatly 
raked. There is a great art in raking, to which, I fear, 
but few of my readers bave yet attained, but the 
ground should be left as level as a billiard-table, even 
the smallest clods having been broken with the back of 
the rake, so that, seeing it, people won't say, Ho! bo! 
the hens have been at work here." 

Putin winter greens. Earth up celery. Tidy walks 
aud borders, and slightly tip exuterant hedges. 
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DUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE KING'8 SILVER SHIPS. 


* BARGAINS " states that the King possesses а minia- 
ture navy of silver and gold vessels, many of which are 
perfect in every detail, and are of great historical value. 
They may be said to show the progress of the British 
navy from the days of Alfred up to the time of tle 
introduction of steam. Collecting these beautiful 
models has long been a hobby of his Majesty. His 
brother, the late Duke of Saxe.Coburg-Gotba, was also 
the possessor of a magnificent collection of model ships, 
and the Prince of Wales is un enthusiastic collector of 
these precious vessels, which collectors term “nefs,” a 
word derived from the Dutch, who manufactured 
numbers of quaintly fashioned ships during the Middle 
Ages and down to the close of the eighteenth century. 
During the Middle Ages these costly toys were usually 
made to the order of the corporations of maritime 
(оов for presentation to the monarcbs who visited 

em. 


Ф 


Ф 


"THE OLD, OLD STORY." 


* I BELIEVE firmly in science and art, for their own 
purposes," said the late Mr. Gladstone, speaking many 
years ago at Greenwich. “I believe in their reality, 
their efficiency, and their value ; but I believe they are 
efficacious and valuable for the purposes to which they 
were ordained, and not for other pu to which they 
were not ordained. If I am asked what is the remedy 
for the deepest sorrows of the human heart—what a 
man should chiefly look to in his progress through life 
as the power that is to sustain him under trials and 
enable him manfully to confront his afflictions—I must 
point to something very different; to something which 
in a well-known hymn is called The Old, Old Story.“ 
It is this * Old, Old Story,’ told of in an old, old Book, and 
tanght with an old, old teaching, which is the greatest 
and best gift ever given to mankind; a gift carrying 
with it and impoaing upon all alike the most solemn 
trust and responsibility, arousing at once the fondest 
ow of the past and the brightest hopes of the 

uture.” 


Cromwell House (with dome), Highgate. 


The residence of General Ireton, Cromwell's son - in- 
law. The carving and interior decorations all point to 
its one-time owner's martial tastes, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


(Twenty-SrxtH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


“BOR; 
= = һм Cricket 
e {ү Competition. 
——Á—— wy) (See page 496 for 
ڪڪ‎ I = details.) 

: SS 
E _ No. 1.—A Mixed 
E o WESS iti 

Team of British‏ کے 
x and Australians‏ — 

et 9 to Play the 

N. World. 


| 


j le" following are the 

names of the chosen 
team, in order of yotes 
received ; 


Rhodes, Trumper, 
Fry, Hirst, Noble, 
Lilley, Maclaren, 
Trumble, Ranjitsinhji, 
Hill, Foster. 


The prize has been 
won by C. H. SEATON, 
4 Queenswood Avenue, 
Highgate, N., whose 
list contained all the 
above names. 
= The lists of 57 come 
— petitors contained ten 

- of the selected team ; 
then those of 
tailed off to 
three or four 
names only. 
376 readers 
took part in 
this compe- 
tition, 


and 
others 


ыз 


No. 2.—Team of Gentlemen to Play 
„Professionals.“ 


The selected team comprised the following, in order 
of votes received : 


C. B. Fry, А. C. Maclaren, Р. S. Jackson, С. L. Jessop, 


R. E. Foster, B. J. Boeanquet, P. F. Warner. R. 8. 
Ranjitsinhji, A. O. Jones, G. Macgregor, J. R. Mason. 

ae competitors correctly named the above team, 
viz. : 
A. BLACKTOP, 38 Church Street, Sheffleld. 

ALAN H. STEWART, Lilybank Cottage, Lennoxtown, 
Glasgow. 

The ballot gave the “bat” to A. H, Stewart, and 
n cone will receive as Consolation Prize a cricket 


Twenty lists contained the names of ten of the chosen 
eleven. 299 lists were sent in. 


No. 3.— Team of “ Professionals" to 
„Gentlemen.“ 


The team selected by our readers included the follow- 
ing, in order of votes received : 

Hirst and Rhodes (tied), Tyldesley, Hay ward, Lilley, 
Braund, Knight, J. Gunn, Arnold, Lockwood, Abel. 

No less than six competitors gave these names 
correctly—viz. : 

А. D. BRows, Brownhills House, Brownhills, near 
Walsall, Staffs. 

J. H. DRINHALL, St. Ann's, Stanwix, Carlisle. 

J. C. FIRTH, 102 АПеуп Road, West Dulwich, s. E. 

G. M. JACK, 26 Park: Road, Glasgow. 

R. C. Royston, Brookdale, Raby Drive, Brom- 
borough, Cheshire. 

ALAN Н. STEWART, Lilybank Cottage Lennoxtown 
Glasgow. 

The ballot was in favour of the first-named, who 
accordingly takes the prize. 

A cricket-ball has been sent to each of the others ag 
a consolation prize, 

278 lists were sent in, of which 54 contained the 
names of ten of the selected team. 


(To be continued.) 
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Play 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


W. FERGUSSON. - We have had articles on all the sub- 
jects you mention, but they are out of print. There 
is no place where you can sell rr w silk in small 
quantities. 


A. C. BALLANTINE.—Write to the manager of the 
exhibition. You will probably find that the monopoly 
is let to some large firm to whom you will be referred 
for permission. 


PEDLER.— Inquire of the Asent-General of the par- 
t cular colony. Hts address js Victoria Street, 
Westminster, 


BEAU BRUMMEL (Malta), No; the story you mention 
has not been reproduced in book form. Perhaps 
some day we may ourselves thus issue it. 


J. R. H. ‹ Belford).— Y ou are evidently very young and 
not yet so wise as you will be, or you would never 
have dreamt of receiving a prize or certificate of 
merit merely because you take in the “B.O.P.” 
You may be quite sure of this, that if vou honourably 
win one iu our competitions you will get it, and if 
you don't you will not. 


BAD HABITS (Miserable).—We don't bid you despair, 


but beware how you behave in future. There is 
good hope for you. Phosferine will help to pick 
you up. 


| 
Books ох DOG TRAINING (F. S. H.).—Spratt's soap, but — 
the dog's bed must be kept clean. Ae book, write to E 
Mr. Upcott Gill, Exchange Buildings, Drury Laue, 
London. 


Doves (H. H.). — Lou will find all about them in our 
back numbers. Afraid you dou't read your * B.O.P." 
very regularly. 
PUTTING ON FLESH (Р. P.).—Plenty of good mixed diet, : 


the cold tub and fresh air to make you hard and 
hungry ; also take Virol. 


PUTTING ON STRENGTH (G. A. L.).— Vide above. But } 
you worry too much. 


Тнк TORTOISE (T.).—Tortoises make very indifferent 
pete. Give him the run cf the garden. He will find 
& place in the cellar to go to sleep in during winter. 


NERVOUSNESS, ETC. (C. H. Н.) —We can't print anything Cı 
but initials. Don't know the institute you refer to. 
Thank you for your good opi.ion. Fresh air and 


The 


DREAM 


B. J. Е. W. (Ellesmere).— The plate of * Ribbons of the 
British War-medals" is out of print with us, and 
so can only be obtained second-hand. An advertise- 
ment on the wrapper of our monthly part would 
perhaps procure you à сору. 


La NCELOT (Nottingham).—Yes, all the numbers of 
the current volume containing the articles on the 
building of a submarine boat are still in print, and 
can be obtained by order through any bookseiler. 


Rstman's 


A. B. C.—1. Halloween is the eve of All Saints’ Day— 


that is, the night of October 31. There are many 
strange customs connected with it in the North, the 
origin of which is really unknown. 2 and 3. We cun 
ouly say, Try some of the firms advertising in our 
wrappers. 4. Advertise for them in * Exchange aud 
Mart " or some such paper. 


A. J. 4.—You would probably obtain the particulars 
from the Registrar of the University of Glasgow. 


MOTOR Can.—The full-size working drawings of the К. A. Јонхчтох.—1. Yes, but not too much of it. 


steam motor car can be had from Messrs. Jackson The wog К that you supply и soil os what it the tub. | 0 
; Co. 363 High Street, Brentford. If the in- wants. If it is poor in lime, add lime; if poor in at Р | 
ур given in the article are carefully followed, phosphates, add phosphates; if poor in carbon, add KNOCK-KNEES (Anxious).— Y ou are too old. | be 
the car will be found to run well on any road at good carbon; and so оп. 2. As many competitions as you GROWING TALLER (Parvus).— You'll never be an inch | si 
speed. please, taller. But don't worry. Cultivate the mind. No 0 


one will condemn you for being small and slim, if you nun. 


MACDONALD.—1, A coloured plate of the Highland 


A. S. GRANT.— The articies have not been republished 


are calm and wise and witty. 


tartans was the frontispiece to our fifth volume. in book form, aud can only be had in the pages of 3 à “ ler 
2, Very likely. our paper. All the old numbers are out of print. DoUBTFUL( W.S. M.). - Water under such circumstances т 
8 always does turn green, owing to the growth of ш 
G. A. GARDNFR.—Go and see the Secretary at the F, Warner, G. W. HOWARD, and others.—Raw linseed thousands of minute green infusoria. It is not 1 
Regent Sireet Polytechnic, He would probably oil is the best oil for cricket bats, but do not use too injurious to the fish, but, of course, it prevents your Гау 
introduce уоп. much of it. А mere thiu film when you put away secing them so well, so the water will have to be 18 a 
Ixqvisitive and others.—Write for a catalogue to the bat at night is quite enough ; if you use much changed pretty often, or the bowl put further from буп 
some of the dealers advertising in our wrapper. the wood will become sodden. the window, ity. 
Every collector of stamps should have a catalogue to E, J. Trart.—Particulars from the Secretary, General C. E. THomAs.—Not very easy to state amounts for the |} Bb 
refer t». Post-Office, E.C. longest spark possible. Try four layers of number 18 : P 
С. R. W. & —There is a mounted division. You can [xQciRER.—The fastest train in Great Britain is the for primary. and as much as you can get on the ес a" 
obtain full particulars by personal application at the Ocean Mail on the Great Western, from Plymouth to of number 32 for secondary. А condenser is ne 5 
orderly room. It is a very expensive corps, aud to Paddington, 246 miles 43 chains, in 3 hours 46} necessary,” but if you have one you can use abou The 
belong to it you must have adequate means. minutes, the running at times being over nivety printed re of tinfoil a little smaller than the base lag 4 
LEY.—Do not drink so much tea: vary it with miles an hour. You will find detailed particulars of 4, 
p ey and cocoa, and under any circumstances this ran їп “The Engineer" of May 21 last, which Bap Hanrrs (E. W ).—Continue the tub. Try phos- z ik 
continue with your swimming, letting the other wait please read before replying. ferine now for the nervousness and depression. T: ы 
if inconvenient, A. J. Gnoll. The book you want is probably “ The wish others would lay Dr. Gordon Stables =f ym tu 
J. E. ALEXANDER.—Keep them dry. Never wet the- Life History of British Lizards and their Local Dis- с ет as much as you, They would reap tin 
"outside of an egg more than you can help; it removes tribution in the British Isles,” by Dr. Gerald Leighton, e | liten 
the bloom and causes the colour to fade. price 5s, net, published by G. A. Morton, 42 George THE Nosr (Carn)— We do not enter into surgical Pre 
: Street, Edinburgh. See also the section on reptiles matters, because our doctor refuses to treat any case TM, 
G. S. Cross.—The story is a romance, which you have * ^ >> ; " ; , " 

ed sel ABS YE Qd ud d Uds fo nur in “ Our Country's Animals, ' published by Simpkin, that needsto be seen. Don't think, however, you can hi 
a у. р дат & Co., price 6з., which you can get of any ау your nose from growing if it makes up its Е 

j ооКзепег. mind to, s 

Р. Boyp.—Get a copy of the Quarterly Navy List. It * 
gives the officers on every ship, and you can count “th 
them for yourself. We could fill a column with such ти 
details. "n 
JoEY.—Any bookseller ean supply you with a para- TM 

graph Bible if you give him the order. Write for list i 
to Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, E.C., d 
and ask for specimens of the type used. E 
X. Y. Z.—We have had many coloured plates of birds le 
and eggs, but we caunot republish them or their keys. Aina, 
We have also had articles on golf and Scottish Wi 
cricket. : E 
BEACH MINOR and SourHENDER, - Perhaps Atkinson's E * 
* British Birds’ Egus and Nests,” published by Rout- rh 
ledge, is the nearest in price that would suit you. Ча] 
The colours and measurements are given in “ Our T" 
Country's Birds," m 
DurcH RFADER and E. M. FRANCIR.—One of the Date 
cheapest is Lyell's * Pigeon-keeping for Amateurs, a & v, 
Coinplete Guide to the Amateur Breeder of Domestic E 
and Fancy Pigeons.” It is published by Upcott Gill, *. 
Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W. c., aud costa two tal, 
shillings and ninepence post free. Y 
CANOEIST.—The only article by Mr. Hobden in the € М 
volume is that on a sailing pupt, which, of course, "pad 
will sail; and full details are given of the sail-plan. ae 
The canvas canoe is for paddling only ; diameter of "b. 
handle of paddle 14 in., blade feathering off to } in. Ur 
P. Pnocron. Unfortunately we have learnt no more ek 
about the symbolism of numbers than we gave at the Heh. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


| А TALE OF THE GREAT 
2 BLOCKADE. 


By W. Н. FITCHETT, B.A, LL.D. 


(Mustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—THE FIGHT ON THE 
| SCHOONER. 


2 captured French schooner was a 
beautiful model, very broad in the 
* beam, with fine lines, masts of daring height 
‘and canvas of daring spread. It was 
fortunate that the Hirondelle had stumbled 
`* on her in the fog, after the fashion we have 
described. She might well have had some 
difficulty, especially in the light breeze, in 
running down a craft so fast and shy. She 
vas armed with six-pounders, and a long 
12. pounder mounted amidships. She was 
dirty and ragged, but the ordinary, heavy- 
.8terned merchant ship would have had a 
small chance of escaping from such an ocean 
wasp. 
i e schooner had been hastily searched 
апа her papers examined before the Hiron- 
delle parted company ; but as soon as tht . 
-prisoners left on board had been secured, 
the watches set, and the British crew had 
fallen into the routine of their duties, 
Litton, with & boy's sharp-sighted curiosity, 
proceeded to examine the prize more closel 
‚оп his own account. He sniffed wit 
scernful disgust at many things he discovered, 
but amongst the captain's papers n> stumbled 
on a prize of real value. It was a manu- 
“script signal-book, with clusters of flags, 
cudely drawn, and their meanings written 
opposite. The code was brief; it covcre 
only about a score of sentences, but ita 
“;ушЬо]з were quite strange to Litton, and, 
"is he had been signal midshipman, he 
\ canned the strange code with expert and 
,:urious eyes. The messages were peculiar : 
„Chase to the east," or “ Too strong for 
аз,” Start for rendezvous,” etc. At last, 
vith a keen sparkle in his eye, Litton guessed 
he secret of the signal-book. It was a 
private code, arranged. betwixt the three 
rivateers, who were cruising in common, 
„nd arranged so that they could communi- 
Kate without any ship in sight reading their 
Agnal s. E 
/ As Litton hung over the much-thumbed 
.nd not very cleauly pages, his face broke 
ito a smile. He slapped the table with 
oyish glee. 
\ “My word!” he cried, this will help us 
12 trick the Frenchmen.” 
He hurried on deck and found the lieutenant 


oes through his glass at a tiny and 


pr 


“* Mother !' he cried, апа fell.“ 


хоб 


gleaming point that pricked the skyline to 
the south-east. 

Litton,“ he said, I believe that is the 
French brig ; the breeze has shitted, and she 
is bringing it down with her. She is to 
windward of both the Hirondelle and the 
schooner. I don't think we could head her 
off if we tried. In this wind she would run 
past us and join her consort somewhere up 
Crooked Channel. If we tried to head her 
off it would only give her the alarm." 

“Well, sir," replied Litton. “ here's 
something which will save us the trouble of 
running after the Frenchman, and make 
him come down to us in the most obliging 
manner. and put his head in the noose.” 

Ball stared at Litton. 

“ What have you got there?“ he asked. 

Litton produced the code he had dis- 
covered, and the two lads—for the lieu- 
tenant was only a lad—aíter staring at it for 
a brief time, looked at each other and broke 
into laughter. 

“Yes, Litton! This ought to trick the 
Frenchman right enough. It’s plain that 
the three privateers talk to each other by 
this code. The tellow in command of yon 
brig doesn't know the -figle has changed 
flags, and the signal ought to bring him right 
down to us. She is too far off yet; but look 
out the signals. That one to Close to’ 
will do. It seems both simple and clear." 

Litton quickly had the flags spread out on 
the deck, and the signal chosen was presently 
run up to the schooner’s peak. The sea- 
men gazed up at the tlags curiously as they 
fluttered in the freshening breeze. This 
strange signal was talking to the Frenchman ; 
and, see ! she has read it and answered it. 

Yes ! an answering signal was now visible 
at her peak. She had changed her course, 
and was running straight for the schooner. 
The nature of the trick was at last guessed 
by tbe men forward, or whispered to them, 
and it awoke loud mirth. Here was Johnny 
Crapaud saving them the trouble of chasing 
him. He was coming meekly up like а 
goose to have its neck wrung. Great was the 
laughter along the deck of the Aigle as they 
read the meaning and saw the success of the 
trick. 

Yet the Bonnet Rouge was plainly a very 
formidable craft. She was more than twice 
the tonnage of the Aigle, had certainly twice 
her weight of fire, and probably carried three 
times her crew. In a duel, a brig so powerful 
would sink the schooner in half an hour. 
The seamen who formed the crew of the 
Aigle at this moment did not, however, in 
the least share that belief. They grumbled 
at the state of the guns they had to work, 
and were scornful of French powder and 
ball ; but they prepared to fight the approach- 
ing brig with the most cheerful certainty of 
victory. Ball was too young to take advice, 
still less to ask it. He was in command, for 
the first time in his life, and was full of glee 
at the trick which was bringing the French- 
man down to him. and he meant to fight 
the schooner while she floated. The Hiron- 
delle would, no doubt, appear on the scene 
before the fight was ended : this, indeed, was 
the very essence of the plan on which both 
brig and schooner were acting ; but on that 
Ball, somehow, did not reflect with any 
pleasure. He wanted to win the desperate 
game off his own bat! 

Litton suddenly recollected his uncle at 
this moment, and looked round. That 
philosopher was watching the whole busy 
scene with absorbed eyes. 

There is going to be a fight, uncle," said 
Litton, and vou had better go below, во as 
to be out of the way." 

“ Well, Geoff, an entomologist is worth a 
little more to the world than a middy, I 
hope; but," said Urcle Insecta" coolly, 
„1 don't feel inclined to go below. The 
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fight, if there is to be one, is a very unhappv 
business ; but, since I cannot escape, it will 
have a scientific interest for me. I always 
objected to your going into the navy, because 
of the risk of incidents like this ; and it is a 
very distressing thing that a man of my age 
and principles should find himself in such a 
situation. But, Geoff. you don't think a 
man of science is more disposed to run away 
from danger than a young scamp of a 
middy ? " 

Jo, uncle, I don't.“ said Litton heartily. 
This particular man of science certainly was 
not likely to indulge in any such discredit- 
able performance. It was easy to smile at 
“ Uncle Insects! " oddities ; but nobody who 
looked at the lines of his face, or met the 
flash. of his eye, could suspect him of any 
ignoble over-concern for the safety of his 
own limbs and life. 

" I shall look on," said“ Uncle Insects,” 
turning the twin orbs of his spectacles on 
the approaching Frenchman. The sight, no 
doubt, will be brutal and distressing ; but, 
since the business is thrust on me, I shall 
contemplate it trom the scientific standpoint, 
and, I hope, in the scientific spirit, exactly 
as [ should watch the quarrels of a nest of 
termites.” 

“ But, uncle, you are an ant in the nest, 
and may get bitten. and then,” said the boy, 
with a laugh, you'll want to bite back.“ 

" You young scamp! I shall do nothing 
во foolish and so inconsistent with the views 
I hold." 

Lieutenant Ball had come up, and listened 
for a moment to the conversation. I ought 
to send you below, Mr. Inskip," he said 
briefly; "but you may do as you like. 
Only, keep out of the road and don't inter- 
fere with anything." 

" E shall not meddle in this most unhappy 
business," Uncle Insects " replied, with 
great dignity. " I am. on scientific princi- 
ples, a non-combatant," and he walked away 
with much stateliness. 

Ball cast a quick glance round the schooner 
as the Frenchinan drew stendily near. 

His slender crew, when distributed along 
the guns, could hardly man the whole broad 
side; yet they set to work cheerfully, strip- 
ping themselves half-naked in preparation 
for the fray. Johnson took charge of the 
twelve-pounder ; its voice was to dominate 
the stormy chorus of the guns. Ball, with a 
flush on his cheek and his chin tilted proudly 
up, walked along the deck. 

" We'll try to cripple her," he said to his 
men, ‘“ во that she can't run before the 
Hirondelle turns up. Lay your guns for her 
masta," ke added, in the tone of an admiral 
directing the fire of a three-decker. 

Steadily the French brig came on, a tall 
pile of symmetrical canvas from deck to 
truck, а white jet of spray at her forefoot 
telling her speed. Ball was, for the moment, 
perplexed by the very completeness with 
which the trick of the false signal had suc- 
ceeded. He could not fire on his enemy 
without giving her warning. It would be 
like shooting at an unarmed man. Yet the 
brig was coming up fast, and without 
suspicion. 

While he hesitated, the difficulty solved 
itself. Captain Giron had a pair of par- 
ticularly keen еуез; and, аз the brig closed, 
he was struck with something strange in the 
aspect of the schoonez's deck. It was curi- 
ously empty and silent. What had become 
of the noisy, picturesque, and  diversely 
garbed crew that should crowd his consort's 
deck ? Only one or two figures could be 
seen upon it, with a solitary officer on the 
poop. Captain Giron stared at the Aigle 
through his glass, long, and with quickening 
curiosity. Then, with one foul, deep oath, 
he roared out an order to the man at the 
wheel, and the brig swung round with a 


suddenness that set all her canvas flapping 
wildly. Just at that moment the schooner 
fired a gun to leeward, the English flag ran 
to her peak, and an officer, leaping into her 
rigging, with an arrogant and youthful voice 
called on the Frenchman to "' strike to his 
British Majesty's schooner, the -figle /" 

The clamour of voices on the brig was 
Joud and shrill; fifty eager faces stared at 
the schooner over her bulwarks with open- 
mouthed curiosity, and then disappeared in 
frantic haste, as Captain Giron's bull-voice 
was heard pouring out stentorian orders, 
plentifully besprinkled with oaths. 

The accursed En;dish ! " he cried, as he 
grasped the astonishing fact that his con- 
sort, in some mysterious way, and apparently 
without a shot being fired, had been made a 
prize. Made a prize, too, by some craft that 
seemed to have emerged out of space and 
vanished back into il; for she was nowhere 
visible. The trick of the signal, too! And 
Captain Giron swore afresh, and in deeper 
tones, as he thought of it. But no quicker 
or more resolute seaman was on а French 
deck anywhere than the captain of the 
Bonnet Rouge ; and, with a few fierce orders, 
the brig’s guns were cast loose and manned, 
and their crews, in frantic haste, were loeding 
them. 

Johnson's twelve-pounder was the first to 
speak. A jet of flame broke from its iron 
lips, and the hurtling shot struck and dis- 
mounted one of the brig'3 nine-pounders, and 
tumbled its crew, a heap of struggling and 
bleeding figures, on the deck. Then the 
six-pounders that formed the schooners 
broadside snapped venomously ; but they 
were drowned in the roar of the brig's heavier 
metal. 

The sudden fight had a curious fierceness 
in it. It began, во to speak, without any 
preliminaries, and on the French side was 
а furious anger at the trick which had brought 
them down. "The smoke rose in black masses; 
the guns thundered incessantly. Johnsons 
twelve-pounder flashed with methodical dili- 
gence, and its shot wrought cruel mischief on 
the brig’sdeck. One lucky shot at last brought 
down the brig's foretopmast. At least she 
was too crippled for flight! But the heavier 
metal of the Frenchman was battering the 
schooner to fragments. Three of her guns 
wert dismounted ; out of her scanty crew 0 
twenty, seven were already struck down. 
The smoke blew. in strangling clouds, over 
her deck, while the brig, lying to windward, 
was comparatively free. А 

“ Uncle Insects "' stood leaning against the 
schooner's taffrail as the iron rain swept over 
the little craft, He heard the whip of the 
torn ratlines, the crash of the splinter 
bulwarks, as the enemy's broadsides wrought 
cruel mischief. The smoke of the sence 
guns lay low and thick on her deck, 8n 
through the strangling vapour he could see 
dimly the half-naked seamen toiling at their 
guns ; the incessant red flashes, the eddying 
gusts of black smoke witnessing to their 
fierce diligence. TE 

“This is very unpleasant," said Uncle 
Insects," and it is very unscientific. 
never witnessed anything like this lagu 
Yet his nostrils dilated as he watched the 
scene ; he found his fingers clutching the 101 
selves involuntarily. He was conscious A 
an eager, though perhaps very unscientifie, 
desire that these unpleasant French eit 
scourging the schooner's decks with d 
broadsides, should be repaid in kine, 
promptly, and in overrunning measure. | 
scaman at one of the guns near him sudden Y 
collapsed, and lay face down, 
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and wit 
twitching limbs, on the deck. His comrades 
lifted him hurriedly, and carried him 
the shelter of the bulwark; and 
Insects " hastened to the man, and, 
nimble and gentle fingers, began to 
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wound. The skill bred of so many years of 
apecimen-collecting served him well, and the 
quickly multiplying number of the wounded 
kept him busy. 

The Frenchman presently drifted ahead of 
the schooner, and tor a time the firing grew 
slack. Captain Giron was busy cutting the 
hamper of his fallen foremast clear, so that 
he could cross the bows of the schooner, and 
rake her, or at least close with her, and carry 
her by boar: ling. 

During this brief pause in the combat 
“ Unele Insects " found time to look round. 
The schooner’s deck was strewn with wreck- 
age; the gun nearest to him was silent, а 
little cluster of fallen bodies lying about it 
told why. Two men were working a gun 
clos» to him; they had run it in and loaded 
it, and were stooping over it to run it out; 
but. as thev bent, оле of the two suddenly 
started erect. whirled round, and fell pro- 
strate. A shot had passed through his body. 
His mate looked round, and his glance met 
that of “ Uncle Insects.” There was a 
sfent challenge in it, a wordless appeal so 
urgent that “ Unele Inseets " legs. in a 
most unscientiſie manner—apparently of 
their own accord, and without waiting for 
any instructions from his better-instructed 
head —hurried to the breech of the gun. He 
stooped over it and helped to run it out: 
the seaman glanced fiercely along the sights 
and tired. While the smoke was still eddying 
back through the port “ Uncle Insects 
Was straining every muscle pulling the gun 
back to be reloaded. Litton passed at that 
moment, and stopped to stare. Here was 
the astonishing vision of “ Unele Insects,” 
spectacles on nose, his face red with energy, 
helping, with all his might, to work a 
gun ! 

‚ At that moment the scaman on the other 
side of the gun's breech sank on the deck 
with his legs shattered. *“* Uncle Insects ” 
looked up, and met the astonished eyes of 


Litton. “Yes,” said the philosopher un- 
ashamedly, “I was helping this brave 
fellow! That Frenchman is making him- 


self quite too unpleasant. and we must try 
to stop him," and, with much dignity, he 
үе! to examine the seaman's shattered 
imbs. Uncle Insects,” in а word, was 
caught, in the whirl and hurry of a fight, and, 
With all his scientific principles, swept away 
by it! But there was no time to stop and 
wonder over the spectacle, or even so much 
аз to smile at it; the passion of the fight 
Was too fierce, the crisis too near and urgent. 

Johnson, meanwhile, kept up & cool and 
deadly fire with his twelve-pounder, and Cap- 
tain Giron swore fiercely as he watched the 
Mischief that one well-fought дип wrought. 
The brig's guns broke wrathfully into fire 
again, and the deck of the schooner was 
npped and torn with the flying shot. 

. This is hot work," said Ball to Litton, 
With a cheerful smile: but the Hirondelle 
ought to turn up soon.” 

At that moment the gallant young fellow 
Маекегей and sank, a little heap of quivering 
imba, on the deck, while, through the smoke, 
and from а new direction, a fresh tempest of 
stormy sound and flying iron broke on the 
unfortunate schooner. Litton stared to lee- 
Eus through the smoke he could see the 
Whi masts of а second brig sliding past. 

le he stared and wondered Johnson 
came up. 

The twelve-pounder is dismounted,” he 
05 coolly, ** and there's another Frenchman 

ceward firing into us, wherever she has 
Come from." ES 

Litton, however, guessed what had hap- 
Gone The third privateer, running down 
and, ed Passage, had appeared on the scene, 
brok guessing the situation, had at once 
55 en into the fight; and the overmatched 

Оопег was caught between two fires. 
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“ Where is Lieutenant Ball, sir?“ asked 
Johnson; and Litton, for reply, cast a 
shuddering glance at the fallen body of his 
otlicer at his feet. 

That's bad, sir.“ said Johnson gravely. 
“ More than half the men are down, and 
here's a second. Frenchman come into the 
fight. Where's the Hirondelle ¢ There's no 
sian of her, and its madness to resist any 
longer.” 

Litton looked up with a flash of anger. 
Johnson's words stung him. He was only a 
boy, and into the palm of his boyish hand 
was suddenly cast a responsibility like this. 
Should the schooner strike? Litton had 
been nurtured in a gallant school; and all 
the courage native to his blood, all the pride 
of his caste, took fire at the question. The 
heroic traditions of the service, a hundred 
stories of unconquerable valour—valour that 
died, hut refused to yield swept into his 
imagination and kindled it to fire. His 
cheeks tlushed hotly. 

"Iam in command now, Johnson," he 
ceriel. ©“ You know that, don't you? Iam 
in command now,” he persisted. 

Johnson nodded quietly. He was looking, 
half in wonder, at the lad. His voice was 
shrill and high—more boyish, in fact, than 
usual; his fingers were twitching. He was 
in a mood of halt-hysterical excitement. 

“Its madness to tight any longer, sir," 
repeated the big seaman. The Hirondelle 
has failed us.” 

" But, Johnson," the boy cried passion- 
ately, “it would break my heart to sur- 
render.” 

Johnson looked at him. Yes ! it was true. 
The Jad’s gallant temper made surrender 
more dreadful than death, And the rough 
sailor had insight enough to see this, and 
the spirit to admire it. He would not hurt 
the brave lad's pride, nor stain his honour. 

" Well fight, sir," he said simply. “ as 
long as you give the word. But thev are 
going to board," he added, pointing to the 
strange brig which was closing on the 
schooner, her hulwarks and rigging black 
with men ready to leap on the wrecked deck 
of the battered little craft. 

“ Yes; but I am in command, Johnson, 
and we'll not strike! What would Captain 
Gaunt say? We'll not strike, Johnson!” 
he repeated. 

** No, sir, of course not.“ said the big sea- 
man soothingly. '' Here, lads." he cried to 
the scanty survivors of the schooner's crew, 
who were still working their guns, “ they 
are going to board. lets beat these beggars 
back." 

Less than a dozen seamen came stumbling 
up, cutlass or pike, hastily snatched up, in 
hand ; but they were visibly exhausted, and 
their faces were smoke-blackened. 

“ Now, men," cried Litton. “I am in 
command ; and," he added, with а sudden 
drop in his high-pitched voice, "all the 
beggars in the middy's berth on board the 
flagship would laugh at me if we surrendered. 
The Hirondelle is sure to come up, and we'll 
fight till we sink. I am to lead, Johnson," 
he insisted, his voice running up again 


shrilly. 
«АШ right, sir," replied Johnson cheer- 


fully ; and he stepped aside to let Litton— 
a cutlass in his boyish hand—take his 
place in front of the little smoke-begrimed 
group. 

Just then the tall figure of Uncle In- 
eects” came up. He was bareheaded, his 
dress was disordered, his face black with 
smoke, his hands red with blood from the 
wounds he had dressed ; his great spectacles 
still bestrode his high-bridged nose. 

* What is this ? " he asked, as he saw the 
group of seamen gathering round Litton. 

Johnson pointed silently, with his cutlass, 
to the French brig, her outlines dimly visible 
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through the smoke: the fierce faces of the 
Frenchinen in the rigging, ready for their 
leap, could be discerned. ° Uncle Insects ” 
readjusted his spectacles, and contemplated 
the sight with great gravity. 

“They are coming on board," he asked, 
“ to complete the mischict they have done?!“ 
Nobody replied to him. Litton, at that 
moment, was making his appeal to his men 
not to surrender. His uncle turned and 
looked at him, struck by the high and 
curious note in his voice. 

“ Well not surrender ! " he was crying. 

“(Quite right," said “ Uncle Insects” 
briskly, It is most improper for these men 
to come on board in this fashion”; and, 
looking round, he picked up a cutlass lying 
on the deck and added himself to the little 
group of Englishmen. 

" Well done, old fellow!” cried Johnson 
heartilv, patting him on the shoulder, and 
forgetting all formalities in the excitement 
of the moment. |. Uncle Insects " made no 
reply ; he was readjusting his glasses, and, 
with chin in air, glared fiercely at the black 
outlines of the French boarders as they hung 
in the rigging. 

At that moment the schooner reeled with 
the shock of the brig's hull closing on it, and 
a swarm of boarders leaped down on her 
deck, Litton met the foremost Frenchman, 
an officer, gallantly ; but his strength was no 
match for his powerful antagonist. His 
guard was beaten down, he stood open to his 
foeman's stroke ; but Johnson, in an instant, 
struck up the Frenchman's blade, and, hitting 
fiercely with his left hand, knocked him 
senseless. The fight eddied round the little 
group of Englishmen ; and, so determined 
was their resistance, that the attack, for a 
moment, fell back. 

In the struggle “ Uncle Insects” found 
himself in the midst of a checring, jostling 
crowd, squeezed, thrust from side to side, 
hitting in blind fashion, and being hit at. 
When the Frenchmen, for a moment, fell 
back, the astonished and breathless scientist 
found the blade of his cutlass—he could not 
tell why—running with blood. 

Litton's entlass, too, was bhloodstained ; 
he was staggering from wounds, Johnson, 
bareheaded, with blood running down one 
cheek, stood by Litton with something of 
the look of a wounded lion «defending a 


cub. 
“ Well 


sm!le. 
" Rendez-vous," cried the French captain, 


Rtriking down the weapons of his men. 
“ The schooner is ours. Surrender!“ 

“ No!" cried Litton, in the same curious 
high-pitched voice. Surrender be hanged!” 
Then he added, in French: “ Englishmen 
don't surrender.“ 

A French sailor, meanwhile, had elambered 
on to the bulwark, and, steadving his musket 
against the rigging, took deliberate aim at 
the gallant lad. 

He fired; Litton threw back his arms, 
stumbled, recovered himself —“ Mother ! ” 
he cried—and fell. Johnson stooped for a 
moment over the fallen bov ; but one glance 
at his face was enough. The shot was 
mortal! The big seaman lifted himself up 
and looked round on the Frenchmen; and 
there was that in his face which, somehow, 
made them give back a step. 

The seaman in the rigging who had fired 
the fatal shot was looking down with a grin 
of triumph on his face. Johnson, with a 
hoarse cry, flung himself on the Frenchmen. 
There was a furious struggle, but the height 
and reach of the big Englishman made him, 
for the moment, irresistible. He broke 
through to the bulwark, and, with one fierce 
blow, slew the Frenchman there. Then he 
was cut at and-stabbed on every side; but 
he fought hi» way back to the spot where 


done, sir!" he gasped, with a 
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the body of Litton lay, and pitched heavily 
on the deck beside him. 

“ Uncle Insects " caught the red flash of 
the musket, and looked round. Litton had 
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fallen ; the big figure of Johnson was stooping 
over him. At that sight “ Uncle Insects ” 
flung down his weapon and ran up to the 


trembling fingers, to examine his wounds. 
As he stooped, a bullet struck him on the 
head, and he fell insensible. 
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p several davs Crikey was in a state of 

mild distraction, divided between his 
desire to make the fullest use ofhis important 
discovery and his natural disinclination to 
admit others to a share in the secret. With 
such a burden on his mind, it is not wonder- 
ful that his nightly yarns became distinctly 
inferior in quality, and his audience openly 
expressed their dissatisfaction. In class 
also his work degenerated, and Magruder 
was by turns gloomily sarcastic and 
humorously derisive about his Latin 
prose. This was quite sufliciently trying to 
a boy who was accustomed to receive the 
master’s grudging praise for really brilliant 
work as a matter of course, and Crikey felt 
that it was necessary to his reputation that 
he should find a confidant. 

In choosing the American boy, Pickens, for 
this purpose, Crikey was chiefly influenced by 
the fact that the plans he had formed for the 
future required a command of means such 
as Pizarro alone among his schoolfellows 
possessed. The two boys had got on with 
each other from the first, for while Pizarro 
admired Crikey's clevérness and brilliancy, 
the latter found in the Westerner's stories 
of American life excellent materials for his 
own inventive powers to work upon. He 
generally wrote Pizarro's proses for him, for 
the Yankee boy despised and abhorred 
classical studies, and was constantly in 
trouble with Magruder, on account of the 
regularity with which he broke Priscian's 
often-damaged head. 

Washington was quite as astonished and 
delighted as could be wished when told of 
Crikey's discovery, and accepted with 
effusion an invitation to a roof walk on the 
following night. He utterly declined to 
think of getting up at the unearthly hours 
affected by Crickhowell ; but agreed that a 
moonlight ramble would be“ bully.” 

“I have a project in mind which is ex- 
tremely rich," said Crikey, cracking his 
bony fingers as he always did when excited. 
“We will give the fellows a free treat. 
Carclough will enjoy it as much a3 anybody, 
for haven't said anything about it to him; 
but the things we shall need are expensive, 
and that is where [ need your help." 

I'll do anything and spend anything to 
get even with that fellow,” said Pickens. 
" Tell me what you want, and ГЇЇ soon 
get it out of dad, if it costs a thousand 
dollars." 

"Oh, it won't be anything like that," 
answered Crikey. Just a pound or two, I 
suppose. Tell you more about it when we 
are in our cave.“ For so he had named the 
nook among the roofs of which he had been 
the fortunate di-coverer. 

In truth, young Pickens had some amount 
of foundation for the antmosity which he dis- 
played with regard to our respected captain. 
In spite of his vehement championship of 
Briant against the rest of the seniors, in 
spite also of the conscientious efforts made 
by Carclough himself to contradict the 
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fallen boy, and began, with burried and 
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injurious rumours which were abroad con- 
cerning the French boy, Кепе continued to 
suffer a sort of semi-boycott in the school, 
and to encounter the cold and hostile glances 
of his companions. For so ingeniously had 
Puffy Adams done his work, so effectually 
had he poisoned the minds of the majority 
against René, without making any definite 
and detailed charge, that it roved to be im- 
possible to dispel the cloud of suspicion which 
enfolded him. 

Iu vain the unfortunate captain challenged 
this or that individua! toformulate aa open ac- 
cusation which he might rebut by giving the 
facts of the affair. He was listened to politely 
and respectfully, and produced no effect what- 
ever. We know what the French are like. 
Look at the Dreyfus case," remarked Baines, 
and he expressed the general sentiment. An- 
struther's settled distrust had produced even 
more effect than Adams's artful suggestions, 
and it was the universal opinion that Froggy 
had in some way or other justified that dislike. 

In despair Carclough sought out the great 
Puffy, and, failing to convict him of any 
particular false statement, thrashed him on 
general principles. Adams made a hideous 
outery. and posed as a martyr, assuring his 
friends that he had been sacrificed to appease 
{пе wealthy and influeitial Pickens. The 
mutual relations of the leaders of the gang 
had never before been 30 uncomfortable, and 
the tone of the nightly meetings became 
more and more hollow and artiticial. 

Conversation in the dormitory ceased at 
an unusually early hour on the evening of 
the day when Pickens and Crickhowell had 
the conversation recorded above, and the 
ability of the two boys to keep vigil was not 
subjected to any great strain. Long before 
the moon was high in the heavens, the room 
was wrapped in slumber, and the adventurers 
were free to make their start without 
attracting the observation of their com- 
panions. 

“Carefully, now," enjoined Crikey, as he 
helped the unpractised Pickens through the 
window. The two were equipped in ericket 
flannels and rubber shoes for their nocturnal 
ramble. ‘ Our path is set with perils com- 
pared to which the dangers of the Matter- 
horn are as nothing. Softly! Swiftly! 
Carefully ! " 

"Bav," remonstrated Pizarro,“ you might 
let a fellow get his head before talking like 
that ; my life is valuable." 

“ We are sixty feet from the ground, and 
a stone courtyard below,” went on Crikey, 
disregarding this speech. ‘ Oh, what a 
lark! What a singing, soaring lark this 
is!” In his ecstasy he cracked his fingers 
like castaneta. 

“Let up, I say. It's a lark without any 
wings, Anyway," pointed out the more prudent 
Pizarro.“ You needn't prance around like 
that.” 

With difficulty repressing his overflowing 
spirits, Crikey set off along the gutters at 
what seemed to his friend a breakneck pace. 
He stopped at the bitttress, however, and 
volunteered to assist Pickens over that 
obstacle. But the latter was now beginning 
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EAGLE: 


to grow accustomed to his novel position, his 
courage had revived, and he answered with 
much spirit that he guessed the American 
eagle could follow wherever the British lion 
led the way. Ко the lion, a rather lean one 
and remarkably scraggy about the wrists 
and ankles, scrambled over the buttress, and 
a few seconds later the monarch of the air 
joined him on the other side. 

A large black cat, who was in solitary 
possession of the cave when they arrived, 
fled at their approach, spitting and 
swearing. It seemed as though they had 
disturbed the guardian demon of the place. 
The silence and the solitariness of such a 
nook, bathed in the milky moonlight, half- 
daunted Pickens; but Crikey was in his 
element, and the cracking of his finger- 
joints sounded like the bones of an industri- 
ous nigger minstrel. 

" Look here," he said, drawing Pizarro to 
the edge of the parapet, and indicating the 
windows of the dormitory in the adjacent 
wing. Lou sce the way in which we com- 
mand their position from this kopje. My 
idea, at first, was to bring a really superior 
catapult, and rake them whenever they 
showed themselves But yesterday I 
thought of a far better plan. We shall need 
a first-class magic-lantern, and a strong 
magnesium light. You know, the ghost of 
old Lord Baddeley used to haunt this part 
of Crosscombe; thin old Johnny in court 
dress, with a chain. He hasn't been seen of 
late years; suppose he has found another 
place where the board is better. Now, why 
shouldn't we fake up a substitute (I am great 
at painting slides), and some calm evening, 
when the chaps are thinking of something 
else, let the old fellow come gliding in at 
the window. If it were well managed, I 
fancy it would make something of a sensa 
tion.“ 

“ I should think it would, indeed. What 
a smart chap you are, Crikey!” exclaimed 
Pizarro. "lll get the lantern and every: 
thing else you want, the very first thing. 
We'll give old Carclough fits, you bet, and 
have no end of a bully time." 

„Say, though,” Pickens went on after 4 
moment’s reflection; “ the fellows are sure 
to spot us if we leave the dormitory before 
they are asleep.” 

"Of course they will," answered Crick- 
howell. “ That is why we are going to take 
some one else into our confidence, some 006 
in the White Dormitory, where all the muffs 
are. Or the bootboy Jim. Yes, on the 
whole, I think it had better be the bootboy ; 
he sleeps out, you know, and it will be easy to 
smuggle him into the cave after hours. 4° 
will want a big tip, I expect.” «T 

" Leave that to me," said Pickens. ^ 
guess I сап make him happy. It's precio 
coll, all the same. Don't you think W° 
might be getting back now? ; 
All ы Crikey answered. “It a 
comparatively few who can endure te 
rarelied air of these altitudes for 87? 
lengthened period. Why are you grabbing 
my агт?” 


For Pizarro had suddenly clutched bis 
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friend with one hand, and was pointing with 
the other to some object at a distance. 
Following the direction of his finger, Crick- 
howell reeived a white figure flitting 
у along the gutters immediately 
below them. For the moment, even the 
coo! Crikey was somewhat taken aback. 

"See," whispered Pickens, his teeth 
chattering with something more than cold. 
“There he is; don't you see him walking 
about in his shroud ? ” 

Jolly short shroud,” commented Crikey, 
to whom ghosta were too much a part of his 
ordinary stock-in-trade as a story-teller to 
arouse in him any particular feelings of 
awe. Then he uttered a hoarse chuckle. 
" Pooh! It is only some other fellow on the 
prowl like ourselves. Come along quickly, 
and we shall catch him on the hop. No 
po allowed in these preserves" He 
ed the way along the gutter at his usual 
reckless pace, and Pickens, with greater 
circumspection, followed. 

The haute: whatever it was, showed no 
signs of wishing to avoid them, but came on 
steadily, In a few seconds they were near 
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enough to distinguish the features, and then 
Crickhowell uttered an exclamation. 

* [t is René Briant,” he said to Pickens, 
as the latter came up behind him. Then he 
suddenly laid his hand upon the American’s 
mouth. Hush! Not a word! Can't you 
sce that he is walking in his sleep? If he 
were to wake up suddenly he would be 
dashed to pieces." 

With breathless anxiety the boys watched 
their friend as he approached. Briant's face, 
looking pale and ghastly in the wan moon- 
light, was fixed and rigid, and his wide-open 
eyes looked straight before him as if he 
were led by some invisible guide. The 
ledge along which he was passing would 
have been impassable for the most intrepid 
sailor, yet he traversed it with a swift and 
certain step; and presently, to the reliet of 
his observers, he reached the comparative 
safety of the gutter and parapet which sur- 
rounded the west wing. 

“Хау,” whispered Pickens; “ hadn't we 
better hang on to him when he gets close?“ 

No; let him alone ! answered Crikey, in 
the same tone. They say these beggars can 
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if they are not dis- 


always get back safely 


turbed.“ 

The event justified his caution. As soon 
as the somnambulist reached the window 
from whtch our two adventurers had made 
their exit, he stopped, and lifted the sash 
with perfect dexterity. Pizarro declared 
afterwards that it went up without the 
slightest sound; but this may have | een the 
effect of his excited imagination. Briant 
paused for & second betore entering, and 
seemed to consider. It was the worst 
moment of all for those who were observing 
him, for it seemed as if it might be the pre- 
liminary to his waking ; and, ata sign from 
Crickhowell, the two noiselessly approached 
and made ready to seiz him if necessary. 
However, after an, instants indecision, 
Briant placed his knee upon the window- 
sill and disappeared within; and the boys, 
following with all possible speed, were just 
in time to see him return to his deserted 
couch and lie down to rest as tranquilly 
as if he had just then retired for the first 


time. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE DOCTOR'S SEA-GULLS. 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ Stories of Highfield,” * Queer Mr. Quern," “The Wallaby Man," ete, ete, 


Mss Porcnest:R expressed her satis- 

faction at tie recovery of the gulla— 
though I doubt if she had really regretted 
their temporary absence. She had made 
it a matter of duty to feed them daily, and 
the task had proved irksome at times, es- 
pecially when rain necessitated | goloshes 
and an umbrella. I fancy she felt like a boy 
excused from an imposition while the truants 
were on leave. 

Be this as it тау, a few days later she sent 
for Dawson, and said she knew how fond he 
was of animals, and how kind he was to them, 
and as a reward she would like to make him 
a present of the gulls. 

Harry thanked her warmly, and Miss 
Porchester was pleased. She thought what 
nice manners he had. 

It will be an object of interest to you, 
Harry, to feed them and look after them. 
You may ask the cook for the meat every 
day after breakfast. I hope you will succeed 
In taming and civilising them, and making 
them really an attractive ornament of the 
grounds." | 

Harry showed а livelv interest in his charge. 
He had a good old-fashioned wooden whistle, 
With an honest pea in its throat, which sent 
forth a fluty note with a pleasant flutter, 
Correcting all harshn-ss and imparting a 
musical tone. Its sound floated harmoniously 
On the air, and did not offend the Doctor's 
Sensitive ear. Yet the Doctor had qualms 
about allowing it. All musical toys were 
strictly forbidden by the rules of the school, 
and when first the Doctor heard that whistle, 

e pricked up his ears and hurried off to 
3cover the offender. 

" arry had need of all the diplomatic art 

ex his command to explain that he was 

b s accustom the gulls to come for 
cir dinner at the sound of the whistle. 

Vell, my boy, I am not sure that I 
Арргоуе of the plan. If you are allowed 
th use your whistle, other boys will expect 
е indulgence. We shall have them 

| tying to train the gulls. We have had 
ез of brazen horns, rootitoots, jews'- 
ja rps, drums, penny whistles, gongs manu- 

ctured on the premises out of biscuit-tins. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The rule was made to prevent the nuisance 
of such barbaric noises. I do not feel 
comfortable about allowing your whistle." 

I'll only use it for the gulls, sir. Mayn't 
I try it? It would save a lot of time if I 
could train them to come at its call." 

The Dootor's brow contracted as he 
paused a moment to reflect. With some 
reluctance he presently consented not 
actually to forbid it. He would give it a 
trial, and if he saw the shadow of a reason 
to think it was becoming a nuisance, the 
whistle would be confiscated. 

Harry was careful not to risk his chance 
by any unlawful performance of the fluty 
notes. They were only heard at feeding- 
time. For many days there was no result, 
but perseverance gradually won its way to 
some success. The gulls learnt to connect 
the ideaa of whistle and food. The warbling 
notes brought them írom one leg to two— 
then they wagged their tails and took to the 
water, and finally they showed such ready 
obedience to the call that Miss Porchester 
regarded it as & distinct. advance towards 
civilisation. 

Another symptom of more friendly regard 
for mankind was noticed by their patroness 
with satisfaction. They took to coming up 
towards the house in the evening, and 
instead of sleeping on the island, as had 
always been their habit, they often passed 
the night among the shrubs round the 
house. Miss Porchester was much gratified 
by this favourable turn. 

* Really, John," she said to her brother, 
“the gulls are proving highly satisfactory. 
Harry deserves great credit for his success 
in reforming their character. They will 
soon be completely domesticated.” 

But Harry regarded that innovation of 
roosting among the shrubs with uneasiness. 
He knew that a lank black cat often prowled 
about the garden at night. He had shivered 
ere now wher demon screeches suddenly 
roused the silence of night and startled him 
out of a sound sleep. He was sure that 
green-eyed monster would make short work 
of the gulls if it happened to come across 
them in the course of a nocturnal prowl 


“ I should like to make them a safe sleep- 
ing.place," he said to Miss Porchester. 1 
could easily do it with fir-poles and wire- 
netting. Do you think I might ? ” 

Miss Porchester thought it a good idea. 
She went with Harry to select a suitable 
spot, and they decided upon a small clearing 
among the shrubs under the window of 
Harry's dormitory. 

“J shall be able to hear them at night,” 
he said, “if anything alarms them. But 
I hope we shall make their castle strong 
enough to defy the cat.” 

Harry got three of his dormitory mates, 
Hercules, Simpkins, and Browser, to help 
him in the work. John Carey produced the 
fir-poles from the wood-yard, and the wire. 
netting came from somewhere. They worked 
at ^dd times, and in a week they had built 
а very respectable concern. А packing-case, 
set up on end, made a good shelter from 
rain. They were very proud of the result. 

“It is a jolly sight better than the one 
at Punchey Brown's ! " said Harry. 

Rather so! said Browser. 

It was no easy matter getting the gulls 
to take advantage of their safe retreat. 
For several evenings it was only effected 
by careful strategy. But опе day ап 
itinerant fishmonger called with a cart-load 
of sprats, and Harry bought a supply. And 
that evening, at roosting-time, he threw a 
sprat to each gull as they were coming up 
to the house. 

They had never tasted such a tit, bit 
since they left their native haunts on the 
cliffs of Connemara. They came on eagerly, 
and asked for more as plainly as gull-lan- 
guage and movement could make it. Harry 
presented other sprats towards them, and 
lured them on till they were close to the 
open door. Then he tossed the sprats inte 
the enclosure, and the gulls serambled in 
after them. So long as the sprats lasted 
all was plain sailing at bed-time. And 
before the summer holidays came, matters 
had proceeded so successfully that the 
whistle was enough to call the gulls, and 
they went,to the familiar place without 
giving unnecessary trouble. 
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John Carey was given strict instructions 
for looking after the gulls in the holidays. 
But the old fellow, though he professed all 
anxiety to do everything he was told, did 
not believe in all that ''caddling," as he 
terme:l it. 

“ They be wild birds," he said, “ and they 
are best left to their natural proclivications. 
Their instinct ought to tell 'em what's good 
for them." 

So he just fed them daily, and left the door 
of the enclosure open, and never bothered 
his head as to where they slept at night. 

When Harry returned to school he found 
the birds sadly demoralised. It took him 
a month to drill them into shape, and ex- 
penditure on sprats was a heavy item in his 
fiscal economy. Не pleaded with the fish- 
monger for a preferential tariff, but without 
success. 

And now we come to the exciting part 
of this humble drama —so cheer up, my boy- 
reader ! 


On a dismal foggy evening in November, 
Mother Scrubhard was busy over her wash- 
tub in the kitchen of the cottage. Punchey 
had gone out that morning, and had not yet 
returned. There had been some mystery 
about his movements ever since that time 
when he attended Dorchester market and 
had been absent a week. His wife had her 
curiosity aroused. She plied him with 
questions, and tried to make him explain 
his conduct, but he showed an obstinate front 
and met her advances with surly insolence. 
We boys of Hightield House worried over his 
frequent absence from the gate. Our com- 
missariat was considerably impoverished 
by the want of his basket of apples and nuts. 

Mother Serubhard had her arms up to 
the elbows in soapsuds, The flickering fire- 
light made fantastic play of shadows on the 
walls, and flashed the steamy vapours into 
lurid clouds around her. She might have 
posed for a witch concocting evil broth in her 
caldron, with 


* Adder's fork and blind-worm's sting, 
Lizard's leg and owlet's wing." 


Suddenly three sharp knocks with a stick 
sounded on the outer door. The dame’s 
heart gave a jump—she was not accustomed 
to visitors at such a time. She hastily dried 
her hands and went to the door. She 
opened it, and a gleam of firelight rested 
on the face of a man. She started back, 
scared by his repulsive appearance. A 
rabbit skin cap fitted his head close—his 
nose was twisted askew, and one eye had an 
ugly squint. 
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“ Be you Mrs. Brown ? " asked the man. 

“Yes. What may you want?“ 

“ Well, it's this way —I want a bit of a talk 
with you. In the first place, mum, can I 
come in? You've no cause to be afeared. 
I'n not what you might call a handsome 
chap to look at, but I don't mean no harm." 

Mother Serubhard was scarcely re-assured 
by this announcement, but she dared not 
refuse, and the man came in. 

He took off his cap, and brushed the fur 
with his sleeve. He looked up, and he looked 
down ; and then he spoke. 

It's like this, mum. Your man has had 
a bit of an accident, as you may say—nothing 
to seriously alarm you—but a bit of an 
accident. Well, you see, 'twas some- 
how like this. We was up at the ‘ Bird in 
Hand,' me and a few pals, and Brown came 
in, and got argufying with one of the chaps. 
Summat to do with а bet over at Dorchester 
time of the market last July, when they had 
some horse-racing on. Then there was 
а bit of а rumpus, and Brown he took to 
flinging pewter- pots about. And, you 
see, one of them pots came against а chap's 
head, and pretty nigh did for him. 
And then the other chaps set upon Brown, 
and kinder gave him what for. And 
one way or t' other there was a regular fuss 
up at the ‘Bird in Hand, and the 
landlord thought as you had better go up 
yonder, and get your man to go home. 
That's how it is, mum." 

Such gruesome news might well agitate 
a woman of ordinary nerve, and Mrs. Brown 
was not indifferent to its serious nature. 
But she was not one to make the worst of 
things, and she met the troubles of life with a 
certain stolid philosophy. She controlled 
her emotions, and said: 

" Ah, there—Brown, he always was a 
wilful man, and a wilful man must have his 
way. It's а reg'lar bad job; but I'll fetch 
him home right enough." 

She put on her mushroom hat and 
wrapped the drab shawl round her shoulders, 
and set off for the “ Bird in Hand." 

Things had quieted down а bit by the time 
she arrived. The victim of the pewter-pot 
had recovered from the blow, and had gone 
off with his pals. Punchey was huddled up 
in а corner of the settle. His wife went to 
him, and finding him in better condition 
than she had feared, she pulled him by the 
arm, and said : 

Come along, Punchey, old шап; you go 
home with me." 

“ All right, Mary,” he replied, and slowly 
got upon his legs. Then, leaning heavily on 
her arm, he shuffled out into the fog. 


A night's rest went far towards restoring 
Punchey Brown to his pormal vigour. 
Beyond a headache, inside and out, he did 
not feel much the worse. He ate his break- 
fast as usual and afterwards smoked his 
pipe. Then his wife made a bid for a 
judicial inquiry, which was not very success- 
ful owing to the prisoner’s attitude towards 
the bench. 

“ So that's what you were after at Dor- 
chester, was it ?—going to the racecourse 
along with low chaps; betting and losing 
money as you hadn't got and couldn't рау! 
A nice thing for a respectable man, with а 
wife and family!“ 

Punchey puffed sullenly at his pipe, aud 


made no reply. 


“ You may well be ashamed of yourself. 
I'd never have thought it of you! But I'd 
like to know how much you lost, and if vou 
mean to pay up, and, if so, how you are 
going to get the money. Nobody knows 
what you've been up to lately; the young 
gents at the school are always askin’, ‘ Where's 
Punchey ? Why doesn't he bring his 
basket? You're neglectin’ your business, 
and I'd like to know what you have to say 
for yourself." 

Punchey sat tight and said nothing, 
while his wife clattered with cups and plates 
and kept up а running comment оп her 
husband's shortcomings. When she had 
stowed the crockery in the cupboard, she 
gave him her undivided attention. 

Are you going to sit there all day, like 
a boggart ina field? Why don’t you speak 
up like a man, and make a clean breast of 
it?” 

Punchey persisted in obstinate silence for 
a long while, though his wife plied him with 
the heaviest calibre of her vocal artillery. 
At last he got up and put on his hat. Then. 
facing his wife with a blear-eyed grimace, 
he vouchsafed a few remarks. 

“ Look here, Mary, it ain't no use your 
palaverin' ; it don't take no more etfect than 
rain on а tombstone; and if you jaw tili 
night yon won't get another word out of me 
than what I tell you пом.” 

He paused a moment to give full force tə 
that assurance, and then he added : 

" I've got into a hole, and I've got to get 
out of it, and that's what I'm going to da 
And that's all you'll get by way of informa- 
tion on the subjick, so you'd better spar 
your breath." 

With this final pronouncement, Puncher 
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ROUND THE NESS: 


AN EAST COAST CRUISE IN A CANOE-YACHT. 


“ W up?" 
“Only me! I say, skipper, it's 


raining cats and dogs, and all the other 
animals besides. Blowing too—what luck!“ 

Where's it blowing тот ? 

" Don't know. There's a lollop on in 
here — wins out a bit, I reckon.” 

What's the time + ” 

" Halt-past four. What are you going to 
do?" | 

* Go ashore, and have a look at it." 


Bv R. H. CALVERT, 


Author of Ne Last Cruise of the * Granta; ” etc. etc. 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the WRITER.) 


PART III. 


We struggled into a few necessary clothes, 
cased ourselves in oilies, deck boots, and 
sou'-westers, and took the dinghy ashore. 
Driving cloud overhead, and driving rain 
below; the water made a melancholy &osh, 
slosh against the piles, and the craft rolled 
uneasily, with a continual creak of wood- 
work, and the clatter of loose gear ; we could 
hear overhead the swish of the wind, and 
sometimes the gusts struck down into the 
Dasin. 


Brown passed out of the cottage, and 
slammed the door behind him. 
(To be continued.) 
„No go, skipper ! ” 
Doesn't look much like it; but М 


can't judge from down here.” 


We made our way past the entrance t: 


the pier, оп to the promenade. An una 


dingy sea, a dim sail which was lost in va pes 


even as we looked at it, and from somewho> 
to windward of us came the shrill note ot r 
invisible steamer's syren. We turned dos- 
a slipway to the beach, and sheltered be 
the wall. 


-. “ Wind's about nor'-nor'-east right up 
a dead run. She'd do it all right, but we 
don't want any more wind." 

“Did you look at the glass? asked 
Blades. 

„Ves, about the same; but it don't tell 
much with the wind this way. No harm in 
the rain—there’s not likely to be any more 
wind while it comes down like this. Knocks 
„ down the sea too—I'm for going." 

| "Shall we carry the flood past Orford. 

ness? If the ebb's coming down by the 
time we get there—well, you know, I'd rather 
not. And there’ll be no coming back; at 
least, I don't want to have to try." 

“ With a breeze like this we ought to take 
the tide а long way past the Ness. Well, 
which shall it be—go or stay ? It rests with 

ou.“ 

Blades took me by the arm, and led me 

back on to the roadway. I know better 
buy now than to thwart you, skipper," he 

said, “ and I believe you have got a sort of 

. instinct in these things. Let's go!" 
^ “ Halloa!" I cried, as we came to the 

` edge of the Basin; we are to have com- 
pany, then." 

A tubby little cutter of some ten tons was 
warping out clear of the dolphins, and en 

board a small schooner they were uncoating 
the sails, and preparing for getting under 
way. We hurried aboard and made as 
^ quick work as we could; hoisted sail, and 
sped away across the outer harbour to the 
narrow opening between the piers. As we 
came to it we lost the wind for a moment, 
and lay tumbling in the welter; but a timely 
touch with a sweep on the lee side helped 
her through. The mainsail flew out, and 
brought the sheet taut with a jerk—the sail 
- steadied and filled. I let her ramp well out, 
`+ clear of the piers, then up helm, and straight- 
` ened her. It was а dead run, so dead that 
it was hard to know on which jibe to sail her. 
Away we flew before the strong favouring 
breeze — the seas chasing us, running up under 
` the stern, and passing away forward from 
under the bow in an angry turmoil of crested 

" water. 
“ГИ just have a look at the kettle," said 

Blades. 

* Yes, and when it boils, put in а couple 
of eggs. Four minutes—not a second more 
or less. 
Soon Blades's face peeped out over the 
low bulkhead. 
Shall I come and take her while you get 
г yours ? " he asked. 
. . " No fear! Peg away, and ГЇЇ follow 
Fou; but you might brew me a mug of tea." 
How good that mug of tea was! The 
wind blew fresh, the seas streamed after us, 
and the rain drove at us slantwise. It 
worked its way down the sail in little rills, 
and dropped from the boom at every turn of 
the lacing ; it exuded from every rope, and 
hung in every fold of the hatch cover. As 
I drank, it dropped from my sou'-wester into 


ту mug. But that tea and a biscuit made 
5 for all. Bad weather! Not a bit of 


A trifle moist, but refreshing. 

A break in the cliff, a wide sandy beach 
With some boats drawn up on it, and a few 
кон peeping over the sand-hills. Kessing- 
and—four miles from Lowestoft. Outside 
us lay the Newcome sand which runs 
latte with the coast, and we steered now 
дөй е narrow channel between Covehithe- 
Bar —a Projecting sandy spit—and the 
ion Eid Shoal, which is really à continua- 
п oe Newcome sand. We had three 
d E о pick up— the Covehithe buoy, the 
А “west Barnard, and the South Barnard. 


d m One to another, and you will be 


Me sluiced 
Ine weather 
head. The 


past the Covehithe buoy; in 
Southwold would have loomed 
low shore showed dim abreast 
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of us, outlined by the white of the breakers, 
and stretching forward till it was lost in the 
blur of the rain. We rigged the compass 
and put the ship’s head S.-W. } S. 

Here comes the schooner,” I called. 
She was coming up on our port quarter, 
under all lower sail, a pretty little vessel of 
between thirty and forty tons, with a 
clipper bow. Before long she was abreast of 
us. À man in glistening oilskins held up 
his hand in greeting. 

Rather moist ! ” 

Ah! Where yer bound ? " he hailed. 

“ Harwich.” 

“ Sameas we. Fine breeze! Little boat's 
going well—you won't be far behind, I dare- 
say.' 

Presently а dark mass sh^wed out on tho 
starboard bow. It was the high cliff on 
which Southwold stands. Soon the church 
and town were plain, and the deserted 
beach, with its idle boats and bathing- 
machines. 

Wind and tide swept us along fast. То 
the south of the town is the entrance to the 
little harbour which is formed by the outlet 
of the river Blyth, and, beyond, the village 
of Walberswick. Search as we might, we 
could not pick out the harbour entrance— 
only a long, low shore, without a break. But 
it was there, or used to be, as Blades put 
it; though historically 
he was incorrect, for 
eight hundred years ago 
the river ran out three 
miles farther south at 
Dunwich, which was 
then a great port, and 
one of the foremost 
cities of East Anglia. 
The sea has swallowed 
the ancient town, and 
has carried on a ceaseless 
feud with the little river, 
choking its mouth with 
shingle, following it as 
it crept northward and 
formed fresh outlets, and 
strangling each in turn, 
till at last the river gave 
up the contest, hid itself 
behind the high ground 
оп which Southwold 
stands, and, like the 
famous river of antiquity, '' by secret sluice 
stole under seas.” 

The present outlet and harbour is а cut 
made from the lower reach of the river, 
made three hundred years ago by the hands 
of men who had just seen the Great—but no 
longer Invincible—Armada flying north- 
wards to its fate, when storm and tempest, 
edged rock and beetling cliff, seemed leagued 
with English hearts to keep this fair realm 
from the cruel clutch of a foreign despot and 
fanatic. . 

When we had left Dunwich cliff, and the 
ruined church which crowns it—the last relic 
of the old citv—we found more sea; but 
Ethel kicked up her heels at it, and ran dry 
as you could wish—from salt water anyway. 
We had not stowed the little Berthon boat 
below, as we ought to have done, but were 
towing her with a long painter. Not that she 
minds—not she! You should watch her as 
she comes bustling along astern, climbing up 
the slopes of the big seas, poising à moment 
on the top. then charging down into the 
hollow, as if she were going to stick her nose 
into the next one and bury herself. But no 
—here she is again! With a bob, and an 
impudent little frisk, she is over the ridge, 
and looking down at us. 

Only. sometimes, the seas are nasty short 
and vicious—as we found them that day off 
Thorpness. They would bring the dinghy 
along with them, hustling her sometimes 
almost on to the quarter, and at last one 
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fetched her right up against our stern. The 
eye-plate, which takes the mizzen-sheet 
block, p:?rced the outer canvas cover on the 
little boat's bow, and hung her up. I 
jumped aft—Blades was steering - and 
cleared her away before the next sea came 
along. 

Not much harm done," I sang out; 
" only & small hole on the bow, and well 
above water." 

Bravo! cried Blades. І should have 
been sorry to see the little boat come to 
grief. She's an old friend—isn't she? I 
say, how old? 

“ Let's reckon up. Why, this is her seven- 
teenth season ! " 

“ Seventeenth ! ” 

" Yes. She's survived one shipwreck— 
been re-covered with canvas once—and she's 
still going strong. Frame's the original 
frame." 

Splendid little boat!” apostrophised 
Blades. When she's really used up may 
the day be far distant !—you must have her 
set up at home under glass. What a host 
of memories will hang about her! Think of 
all the boats she’s towed behind—from the 
old Granta onwards; of the thousands of 
miles she’s travelled over by sea and river ; 
of the upsets we have had in her—I mean 
out of her; think of the railway journeys 
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she’s made. I say, wasn’t it grand that time 
at Norwich when we packed the blankets 
and other things with her, to take home, and 
the railway clerk said she looked uncommonly 
like a boat, and wasn’t passenger’s luggage, 
and he'd have to charge her at the full boat 
rate” 

“And I told him she was a travelling 
bath." 

" Yes, do you remember his face? And 
while he was gone t^ fetch the station-master 
we took her up quietly, and put her in а 
corner of the guard’s van.” 

And mixed ourselves up in a full carriage 
with a lot of other passengers, and they 
never found us, or the boat, before the train 
started P 

" And can't you see the guard when we 
claimed her at the other end! ‘ What 
hever's this, I should like to know '——" 

Steady! I cried, as I pushed Blades 
and the tiller hard together over. That 
was a near thing for a jibe. Avast yarn- 
ing!“ 

The rain had eased off, and the day 
showed signs of clearing. While we had 
been talking, Ethel had been reeling off the 
miles. We were up to Aldborough now. 
A long street, built above a steep shingle 
beach, with a high bank behind it; a church 
tower, and windmills—that is our impres- 
sion of Aldborough. If any of those who 
lived here in those stirring days of good 
Queen Bess, which. we were talking about 
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just now, were to return, they would look 
B for the Aldborough which they knew. 
e church alone is the church ћу wor- 
shipped in. The houses in which they lived, 
the market-place in which they traded, the 
broad sandy denes which stretched between 
their town and the sea—all have passed out 
of knowledge, as completely as thoy have 
themselves. The old town has been swept 
away by the sea, and many another ancient 
epi besides. "The whole face of the coast 
as altered ; and if any of those Elizabethan 
beamen could come sailing back in one of 


' Tower of London is one of the most 
notable features of the Metropolis, 
айа is not excelled in popularity by any other 
of the many famous and historic buildings 
which London haa to interest the visitor. 

To our boys, the Tower will appeal first 
of all even among such a list of attractions 
as St. Paul's, Westminster Abbey, the 
National Gallerv, and the British Museum ; 

id by the courtesy of the Constable of the 
Tower we are allowed to reproduce here 
Weveral interesting photographs of the 
interior, which were taken by srecial per- 
mission. So our young photographers must 
note that their cameras will have to be left 
behind when on a tour of inspection of the 
historic fortress. 

Saturday is one of the davs when the 
Tower is open free from ten to six; and as 
this is very convenient for us, we will take 
mdvantage of the first fine Saturday and 

1 on а visit to the Tower of London. 

Whe nearest station is Mark Lane, on the 
Underground Railway. From the Bank— 
where omnibuses from all parts of London 
ongregate—it is about fifteen minutes’ 
walk. We should have to pass down King 
William Street and keep straight forward, 
crossing the City end of London Bridge 
and leaving the Monument on the right. 

Tbe principal great terminus near the 
Tower, however, is London Bridge Station, 
and we will start from there, as we shall have 
fo cross the river by Tower Bridge, which 
should be taken in as a part of your visit to 
the Tower itself. Coming out of the station 
yard to the foot of London Bridge, we turn 
sharp to the right down Duke Street, which 
goon becomes Tooley Street, and in a few 
minutes we fird on our left the fine broad 
thoroughfare which forms the approach to 
the Tower Bridge. 

The Tower Bridge was opened just ten 

ars ago, and is a marvel of engineering. 
"he central part of the bridge has two 
atoreys; the lower one consists of two bascules 
which are raised up to allow the ships to 

ss, and, so as not t» impede foot-passengers, 
he upper storey is at their disposal. But if 
the bascules should be raised when you cross, 
do not trouble to climb to the higher level, 
as the view to be obtained from it is very 
disappointing. the sides being shut in. 
Instead of this, watch the bascules being 
raised and lowered, and marvel at the skill 
which constructed such a magnificent piece 
of work. 

After crossing the centre of the bridge 
we obtain a very fine view of the Tower. 
We keep straight on, over the bridge and 
along the road by the side of the Tower. 
At our feet is the Moat; the buildings to 
the left behind the wall are the Broad Arrow 
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their low-waisted, high-pooped ships, they 
would find scarce a landmark which they 
had known to guide them, deep water where 
the sands which they had dreaded lay in 
wait for them, shoals where their sounding 
lines showed fathoms—the very harbours, 
in which they refuged, gone, and new ones, 
packed with craft, where in their time not a 
skiff could shelter. 

There's the light ! " cried Blades, just 
on the starboard bow." 

Yes, Orfordness lighthouse at last, and 
plenty of tide under us still. In less than 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


Tower and Constable Tower. At the end 
of the road we are in the open ground of 
Tower Hill. To the right is the Mint, where 
since 1810 all the gold and silver coins in 
England have been made. Previous to 
1810 the Mint was situated in the Tower. 

We bear round to the left, following the 
course of the Moat. At the spot where the 
Moat bears round to the left is the site of 
the scaffold upon Tower Hill. The exact 

osition is marked by a square of pavement 
railed in. 

To this spot were во many of our English 
worthies brought from the confines of the 
Tower, here to breathe their last. Апо: ; 
them may be mentioned Sir Thomas More, 
Thomas Cromwell, Earl of Strafford, 
Archbishop Laud, and the Duke of Mon- 
mouth. 

An execution on Tower Hill was a great 
event in those days, and the populace made 
holiday and gathered in their thousands 
on all sides to see the spectacle. Says a 
contemporary writer: ** Struggling men 
covered the whole extent of Tower Hill: 
the houses and windows round were full 
of people, the walls and towers behind 
covered too. People pressed underneath the 
scaffold ; people climbed up the posts, and 
hung suspended by the rails that fenced it 
round : people pressed up the steps till there 
was scarcely room within the rail to stand.” 

We enter the precincts of the Tower by a 
wooden stockade that marks the position 
of the Lion Gate. On the right is the office 
where all parcels, etc., must be given up, 
&nd just beyond is the ticket office, where 
we obtain, free of charge, our tickets of 
admission to the Regalia and the Armoury. 
The Lion Tower stood on this spot, and here, 
too, until 1834, when it was removed to 
the more commodious situation of Regent's 
Park, stood the Hoyal Menagerie. The 
exhibit consisted principally of bears and 
lions, the latter giving the tower its name. 
The term Seeing the lions," now so often 
used as à synonym for sight-seeing, arose 
{гот the menagerie here. 

We do not intend to give our readers & 
dry account of the Tower. Ап excellent 
little guide is on sale at the ticket office for 
one penny. We simply intend to supplement 
the guide with a few facts which we hope 
will prove interesting reading. 

First, let us have a little history. The 
Tower, as you all know, was commenced 
in 1078 by William the Conqueror. The 
White Tower was the first part built, and 
it is the principal portion of the fortress 
now left to-day. The Moat, running all 
round the Tower, is now dry —as we have 
aiready seen. It was thus made into a 
pleasure-garden in 1843. 


an hour we were rounding the low shingle 
shore. The lofty lighthouse, painted in bands 
of red and white, rose gaunt above the 
naked wilderness of shingle ; a low building 
near it, and the white coastguard flagstaff ; 
a black hut or two farther alone the shore. 
The waves creamed up the steep beach, and, 
as we drew well round the Ness, we could 
hear the ceaseless complaint of the down- 
drawn shingle—a melancholy, foreboding 
sound, attuned to the dreariness of this 
waste place. | 
(To be continued.) 
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The Tower was occupied аз a palace for 
eur kings and queens until the reign of 
Charles п. It was customary for each 
monarch to lodge in the Tower the night 
previous to the Coronation, and then make 
a royal progress" to Westminster Abbey. 

Аз a prison, it is better known than any 
other fortress in England, and in this respect 
Harrison Ainsworth’s novel, The Tower of 
London," although fiction, should be ead, 
as it affords some idea of the Tower as it was 
in the brave days of long ago. 

Having taken our tickets, we pass on 
through the gateway of the great Middle 
Tower. It was before this gateway that 
Queen Elizabeth fell upon her knees and 
gave thanks to Almighty God for her de 
liverance, when she entered the Tower in 
State on her accession, for only a f£: w months 
previously she had been & prisoner in this 
very fortress. 

We now cross the Moat by a stone bridge, 
and enter the Tower proper by the Byward 
Tower. Here all comers are closely scrutin- 
ised, and the writer was called upon twice 
in the short distance of about twenty feet 
to produce the pass which permitted him 
to wander within the fortress with & 
camer& in his hand and a tripod under hi$ 
arm. 

Here we will perhaps obtain our first 
glimpse of the picturesquely dressed Yeomen 
ef the Guard, otherwise known as beef- 
eaters.” Their costume, designed by the 
great painter Holbein, was instituted 18 
the reign of Edward у]. 

At the farther end of the Tower, on the 
right, is a drawbridge across the Moat to 
the wharf at the river side. This was the 
Royal means of access to the Tower. 
the left is the Bell Tower, 30 called because 
the Curfew Bell once hung in its turret. 
The interior is not now shown to the public, 
but it formed the prison of Anne Boleyn, 
and Princess Elizabeth (afterwards Queen) 
and Lady Arabella Stuart, to sey nothing 
of other illustrious personages. 

On the left is the King's House—the 
residence of the Major of the Tower. Here 
it was that Guy Fawkes was condemn 
The Duke of Monmouth and Lady Jane 
Grey were among the prisoners co 
this part of the Tower. | . 

We now reach two points of great interest: 
the Bloody Tower on the left and the 
Traitor's Gate on the right. As we have w 
return viá the Bloody Tower, we will s 
of it later. The Traitor's Gate is ар er 
tremely interesting portion of the Tower 
As you will see, it was a means of ingress 
from the river. Above the archway whic 
spans the gateway is St. Thomas's Tower. 

The Traitor's Gate is not exactly the same 
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as it was in the olden days, for the old gates 
which opened and closed over so many 
doomed men were sold years ago, and are 
now in the United States. Still, however, 
we get from the present gates а good idea 
of what the old ones were like in the days 
when Anne Boleyn, Queen Katherine, Lady 
Jane Grey, Sir Thomas More, Elizabeth, and 
the rest, passed through them in the barge 
that had brought them thither, in many 
cases to be their last journey on this earth. 

We bear to the left and enter the Wake- 
field Tower, which, since 1867, has been the 
repository of the Crown jewels of England, 
although since the thirteenth century the 
regalia has nearly always been kept at the 
Tower. In the centre of this mass of 
brilliance, enclosed in an iron-barred case, 
stands the crown of King Edward уп. 
Among the precious stones comprising the 
crown is the ruby which Henry v. wore at 
Agincourt. This stone was formerly in the 
possession of the Black Prince, to whom it 
was presented by King Peter of Castile. 

A full description of the jewels is to be 
found in the official guide. 

Needless to say, this regalia has seen some 
stirring events. So recently as 1841, when 
the Tower was ravaged by fire, the jewels 
narrowly missed total destruction. Had it 
not been for the timely courage of Police 
Constable Pierce, the whole of the precious 
collection would have been lost. 

By the aid of & crowbar he wrenched out 
some of the bars surrounding the case, and 
then, squeezing himself in, he handed out 
the crown, the orb, the sceptre, and then 
the remainder of the precious jevels, only 
just in time, for the cloth on which th. jewels 
were placed was actually charred in places, 
and Pierce himself was placed in great 
jeopardy. 

But even this event pales before the 
attempted theft of the crown by Colonel 
Blood in 1671. 

At that time the regalia was kept in the 
St. Martin's Tower, and in charge of an old 
man named Edwards. 

Colonel Blood, disguised as a clergyman 
and accompanied by a lady, came to the 
Tower and asked to be allowed to see the 
Crown jewels, as any other visitor would 
have done. After the round had been made 
the lady was taken suddenly ill, and was 
attended to by the wife of the keeper, and 
soon recovered. A few days later the 
clergyman returned with a small present 
for Mrs. Edwards in return for her great 
kindness. Thus an intimacy sprang up, 
which ultimately resulted in the intro- 
duction to Edwards’s daughter of a roputed 
nephew of the clergyman. 

On the day when the introduction was to 
be made, the clergyman arrived with three 
friends, two of whom entered the jewel 
house with him, whilst the third, the young 
lover, remained outside. 

Under the pretence of waiting for his wife, 
Colonel Blood (the clergyman) stayed the 
introduction, and casually proposed that 
Edwards, the keeper, should show his friends 
the jewels to pass the time away. 

To this Edwards readily assented, and led 
the way to the adjoining apartment where 
the regalia was housed. 

Immediately Colonel Blood and his two 
companions were inside (the lover" was 
guarding the door without) they shut the 
door behind them, and threw a cloak over 
Edwards's head. Edwards showed resist- 
ance, and was ultimately stabbed with a 
dagger and quieted. It did not take Blood 
and his friends very long to seize hold of 
the crown, globe, and sceptre. 

But just at that moment the keeper’s 
son came up to the jewel house, and de- 
manded admittance of the ** lover” guarding 
the door. Upon saying who he was, he 
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entered, and naturally caused great con- 
sternation among the robbers, who at once 
fled, leaving behind the sceptre, which they 
had been endeavouring to file in half to make 
it fit into their bag. 

The keeper raised the hue and cry—for 
he was not dead—chase was given, and 
Blood and one of his accomplices were 
captured. 

But the strangest part is that King Charles 

doned Blood, for the redoubtable colonel 

asted he cared nothing, and hinted that 
he had many friends who would avenge his 
death. 

In the corner of the room is an oratory 
before which the unfortunate Henry уг. 
was foully murdered as he was kneeling at 
prayer. 

Leaving the jewel house, we turn to the 
left and pass the gun-carriage which con- 
veyed the body of Queen Victoria to her last 
resting-place on February 2, 1901. 

We now reach the White Tower by an 
external stairway. At the foot of the stairs, 
where we give up our admission tickets, the 
bones of the two young princes who were 
murdered in the Bl Tower were dis- 
covered. They were later removed to 
Westminster Abbey. 

Ascending a spiral staircase, we reach the 
Chapel of St. John, with its fine Norman 
arches. 

From this chapel we reach what once 
was the State apartments—now the Armoury. 
This fine collection comprises arms and 
armour from 1660, the nucleus of it being 
the collection made by Henry уш. at 
Greenwich. One or two interesting models 
of the Tower are also exhibited, as well as 
instruments of torture and the headsman’s 
block and axe. 

Leaving the White Tower, which on the 
whole is the most interesting feature of the 
Tower, we reach the Parade. Opposite is 
the Barracks, and in the far corner to the 
right is the Marten Tower in which Blood 
stole the crown. To the left is the church 
of St. Peter ad Vincula, founded in the 
reign of Henry 1. The present building 
was erected in 1532, the old one having been 
burned in 1512. 

Next to Westminster Abbey, no place 
contains so many illustrious dead as does 
this little church, for it was the burial-place 
of those who suffered at the block. In 
front of the chapel is the space known as 
Tower Green, and here is the site where the 
block stood for the more private executions 
than those which took place on Tower Hill. 
Here were executed Queen Anne Boleyn, 
Queen Katherine, Lady Jane Grey, and the 
Earl of Essex. This latter was the last to 
be beheaded on this spot (1601). 

To the east of the site of the block is the 
Beauchamp Tower, which contains many 
carvings done by illustrious prisoners con- 
fined here and in other towers. Here we 
find the name of Robert Dudley, son of the 
Duke of Northumberland and brother to 
the husband of Lady Jane Grey. Both 
brothers were imprisoned here, and the 
word “Jane " appears twice (Nos. 48 and 85). 
no doubt carved by her husband. 

The elaborate piece of work over the fire- 
place is the work of John Dudley, in memor 
of the four Dudley brothers, who were all 
imprisoned here. The wreath surrounding 
the Warwick coat of arms is composed of 
roses, oak.leaves, gillyflowers, and honey- 
suckle, representing the four brothers, 
Ambrose, Robert, Guildford, and Henry. 
The name underneath, ‘‘ John Dudle.“ is 
the name of the executer of the sculpture. 

The carving No. 8 is interesting. It 
bears the date 1570, and is signed Pevere!.”’ 
It is supposed to be the work of а Roman 
Catholic prisoner confined here during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. It is said, too, 


that the name suggested the title of ore ci 
Sir Walter Scott's romances. 

Emerging from the Beauchamp Tove. 
we cross Tower Green and pass down tx 
steps to the Bloody Tower, so named fr: 
the fell deed that was committed there : 
1483 by the command of Richard ш. 4 
you all know who have read the story of it- 
and who has not ?—here were murder 
the two young princes, Edward v. and h: 
brother Richard, Duke of York, by опе 
of their crue! uncle. Thus does Shakespear: 
refer to the event : 


“Dream on thy cousins smother'd in the Tower: 
Let us be lead within thy bosom, Richard, 
And weigh thee down to rain, shame, and de." 


All those concerned in the murder та 
with an ignominious death. Richard hin 
self fell on Bosworth Field ; Sir Jame 
Tyrrell was beheaded as a traitor on Тоз: 
Hill, and the two men who actually performs: 
the deed died of disease and in utter want . 

The interior of the Bloody Tower із n | 
shown to visitors. Sir Walter Raleizt 
was confined in it for thirteen years, a» 
wrote there his History of the World. 

The gateway is furnished with a por: 
cullis, to guard the inner ward, to which : 
is the only entrance. 

Here, every night, a picturesque ceremot 
is enacted. It is midnight and the Yeom: 
Porter, bearing the keys of the Tower, sus- 
mons the guard to accompany him on а toc 
of inspection. They pass under the gates 
of the Bloody Tower to the Byward Токе. 
which we have previously mentioned s 
being the principal entrance to the Torr 
proper. 

The great gates of the By ward Tower ar 
locked, and the party returns to the ma: | 
guard. 

Who comes there? " cries the sentinel 

The keys," replies the Yeoman Wark: 

Whose keys? " asks the sentinel. — 

* King Edward's keys," is the reply. 

i The guard and escort then salute tł 
e 


ys. 
God preserve King Edward,” says th 
Yeoman Warder. 
Amen comes the reply from all. 
And the keys are deposited in the King: 
House for the night. 
[THE END.] 
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N ATURALLY а boy loves nature. During 
the midsummer holidays he starts his 
-abbit-hutch afresh, airs the house poodle, 
ər builds a new dovecot. Every item of 
moving life then takes a place in the boy’s 
"utdoor existence, and of all branches of 
nor livestock hobbies perhaps bees are 
he most interesting. Besides, bees can 
ive a return in pocket-money that many of 
he other branches entirely fail to do. 
^ Broadly speaking, an apiary requires little 
"r no attention outeide the summer vacation, 
nd any little care can well be undertaken 
су а kindly neighbour when the boy is at 
-hool. 
The boy whose tastes lie in the direction 
f livestock, can secure & bar-framed hive 
:nd а good healthy swarm of bees for а 
uinea, or a little more. If he has not the 
10ney, maybe his parents will give him a 
-tart financially, and should he be successful 
-uring the summer he can, if necessary, 
-2рріу the household with honey to wi 
-ff the original cost. А hive will usually 
lear its own expense the first vear, and 
Jaybe leave a little to the owner besides. 
. The hive must be placed facing the sun, 
nd sheltered from the winds and storms 
.3 much as possible. Any local bee-keeper 
ill see this done, and set all in order for the 
eginner. If it be а good season, little or 
o trouble will be entailed until swarming 
me comes round. By June this is likely 
happen, and the owner must keep а look. 
at for signs of this exodus. e must 
ave another hive ready to receive the 
varm that comes off. Bees can be made 
› swarm artificially, but the natural plan 
the better, and the beginner had better 
ave the bees to their own sweet will in this. 
When the swarm comes off, it will more 
ian likely settle upon some neighbouring 
ish or low tree ; but should it unfortunately 
se and leave the locality, the owner must 
'ep а watch, and, when it settles, see that 
› one interferes with it, as a swarm of bees 
nnot be well identified once it gets beyond 
ie's own grounds. 
If the sun be warm, it is wise to throw a 
eet over the nomadic colony, and wait 
itil the sun goes down. Once they are thus 
ttled they will remain in that position. 
"wards afternoon, when the sun has faded 
mewhat, secure one of those old-fashioned 
raw hives, and fix a small piece of honey- 
mb inside and well towards the top. An 
rt of syrup spread over the inside will 
ve the same purpose. Now approach 
> swarm and gently place this hive over 
> bees. Give them a little time, and it 
1 be found that the colony will slowly 
appear from the branches and cluster 
ide this erection. Once the Queen enters, 
1 may rest assured her followers will vie 
h one another to be beside her. 
When all are in the hive, place a board 
lerneath, and remove it wholly to the 
pty hive prepared for them. Before the 
e spread out the sheet, up to the entrance 
the same, and turn out all the bees on to 
| sheet. No danger need be feared during 
| operation, a8 bees during swarming 
e are not over-vicious. If the owner 
апу dread of being stung he can guard 
self by covering his face with a net, 
tying his coat-sleeves and trousers with 
J. He will then be shielded from all 
gs with the exception of his hands. But 
teady caution be used, no harm can pos- 
y come to the operator. 
псе the bees are on the sheet, it is neces- 
‚ to keep a look-out for the Queen. Her 
esty will bo readily distinguished from 
others by her size and length. Once 
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BEES FOR BOYS. 
By A. Nicol SIMPSON, F.Z.S. 


she enters the hive, all the other bees will 
hurry after her. All that settle around the 
sides of the hive, or are slow in moving, can 
be brushed in the direction of the entrance 
by the aid of a feather. It is wonderful 
how easy they are to instal in ne: ' quarters. 

This will give the own:- an additional 
hive during the season, and wil! thus make 
him owner of two hives in place of one. 
Financially considered, he is thus clear of 
all expense incurred. The old hive will 
work away and gather honey, and, should 
the weather keep fine, honey will flow in 
both hives. When necessary, sections have 
to be fixed on top of the hives proper, and 
these sections will be filled by the active 
workers. It is these sections that become 


\the marketable commodity. 


Perhaps at no stage of a bee’s existence 
does it exhibit anger more than when the 
owner attempts to rob it of its gleanings. 
The young bee-keeper must then be full 
guarded from stings, but maybe he can call 
in the aid of one ‘* practised in the art, so 
to speak, and, if so, a personal illustration 
how to manipulate the bees and honey 
will go far to enable him to handle them 
himself in future. 

By the end of the season, if all the honey 
has been removed from the hives, the bees 
raust be supplied with food, so as to create 
honey sufficient to cover their winter's 
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demand. This is a most important item 
in bee-keeping, because a hive that has not 
sufficient food stored against the months in 
which the bees cannot get abroad, turns 
weakly before spring, and if it does not die 
out entirely, by starvation, will be so reduced 
by spring that it will become more a vexa- 
tion than a pleasure. Besides, it is unwise 
from a moneyed point of view to rob the hive 
and neglect to give the bees sufficient to 
р the winter comfortably. This artificial 
eeding can be done by the supplying of 
sugar made up into a sort of candy, and costs 
but little in comparison with the honey 
extracted. Honey would be worth any- 
thing from 8d. to 1s. per pound, according to 
the locality in which it is sold, whereas sugar 
will not cost over a quarter of that price. 

As the years go on, hive can be added to 
hive, until the apiary becomes quite а 
miniature business. During these years 
also, the honey can be gathered and sold, 
and, as I said in the opening sentences of 
this article, the pursuit will be found not 
only an interesting outdoor hobby for the 
average boy, but it will place money in his 
pocket besides. Not a few boys I know have 
already established bank accounts by this 
entertaining hobby, and by the time they 
reach manhood, doubtless the cash now 
standing at their credit will go a good way 
to help them along in other walks of life. 
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A GLANCE. 


THE 


F the accompanying diagram we show at 
a glance the winners of the sixty- three 


Inter- Varsity matches that have been 
brought to a conclusion, and indicate on the 
bottom line of the diagram, by the black and 
white squares bearing the letter D, the years 
in which the match had to F^ abandoned аз 
a draw. As victories can be achieved in 
cricket by runs alone, by wickets alone, and 
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by an i 

Taps plus a varying number of 
ie" it is manifestly 1 ты to show 
„ margin on one diagram with 
Д ute exactness, but by taking the 
к wicket to represent twenty-five runs 
ford) an, БУ the position of the black (Ox. 
ord) and shaded (Cambridge) squares the 
PProximate extent of each victory, the said 
"quare appearing at a height above the 


"VARSITY MATCH AT 
By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With Three Diagrams.) 


drawn-game line proportionate to the extent 
of victory. 

A glance at the diagram shows that the 
most runaway victory of the series was un- 
doubtedly that of 1872, when the late Mr. 
W. Yardley scored 130, and Mr. С. Н. 
Longman, the father of the Cambridge bats- 
man, Мг. Н. K. Longmaa, who gained his 
“ Blue " three years ago, 80. These feats, 
together with the bowling of Mr. W. N. 
Powys, who took thirteen wickets for 
73 runs, gained for the Light Blues a victory 
by an innings and 166 runs, thereby excelling 
the Cantabs’ previous record win by an 
innings and 125 runs, in 1839. This latter 


SIXTY-NINK INTER-'VansiTY CRICKET MATCHES have 
been played. The cricket balls depicted are drawn 
in area iu proportion to the thirty-three Cambridge 
victories, the thirty Oxford triumphs, and the aix 


drawn games. 


score, by the way, with the above excep- 
tion, has only once been approached— 
namely, fifty years later, when Mr. H. J. 
Mordaunt scored 127 and Mr. S. M. J. 
Woods took eleven wickets for 82 runs— 
feats that went far to bring victory to the 
extent of 10б runs, plus an innings, to their 
side in 1889. 

Founded in 1827, when Charles Words- 
worth, the future Pishop of St. Andrews, 
was to be found in the Oxford team, and Mr. 
Herbert Jenner, the only survivor of either 
eleven, who, as Mr. Jenner Fust, scored 47 
out of a meagre total of 92 for Cambridge, 
the match did not become an annual function 
until 1838, prior to which date only three 


fixtures had been played. 

Unlike the boat race, in which Oxford 
has twice achieved а series of nine suc- 
cessive victories, the cricket match, it will 
be noted, has so far produced no longer 
sequence of victories than the five achieved 


| i 
| Oxford Cambridge Drawn 
| | 


1627299 E wo x 1 
18363 3 1 = 
184U-49 . . . 3 | 7 1 
1850-59 . . 7 3 — 
1860-69 ° e * 4 1 6 — 
1519-79... 5 | 5 — 
1-89, . . 4 5 1 
1990-99 . . . 4 | 5 1 
1900-083 . . . 1 | 1 2 
Total . . 30 | 33 | 6 
H 


by Cambridge from 1839 to 1843 inclusive, 
but both sides on more than one occasion 
have won four matches in succession. As a 
glance at the accompanying table will show, 
the forties and sixties proved to be the most 
successful decades enjoyed by the Cantabs, 
whilst the fifties, which saw Oxford win 
seven matches—five by an insings—are 
looked back upon with the test en- 
thusiasm by the partisans of the Dark 
Blues; but, apart from these years, no 
decade has seen either side enjoying an over- 
whelming run of luck. 

So far in the history of the game the 
"Varsity match has been won on nine occa- 


sions by an innings and divers runs (five 
times by Oxford and four times by Cam- 
bridge), and on one occasion (in 1893) Cam- 
bridge won by the large margin of 266 runs, 
or 2 runs less than Oxford's margin of vic- 
tory last year, which is equal to at least an 
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TWENTY-SRVEN CENTURIES have been scored in the 
"Varsity match-—tifteeu by Oxford and twelve by 
Cambridge batsmen. Six centuries have been 
scored by Etoniana; thre by Oid Malvern boys 
Carthusians, aud Uppiugham boys; two by Old 
Harrovians, Old Reptoniaus, and an O:d Rugbeian 
ani one each by an Old Cliftonian. an Old Fettesian, 
an Old Merchant Taylors boy, an Old Wyb ehamist, 
an Old Sherbornian, aud an Old Tonbridgenn. 


innings victory. À very popular margin of 
victory is by seven wickets, or between 150 
and 175 runs, and eight matches have ended 
in this manner, as compared with seven 
matches ending in victories by six wickets, 
or between 125 and 150 runs, and a like 


718 


number that were brought to a conclusion 
with a margin of victory of five wickets, or 
between 100 and 125 runs. Up to the early 
seventies, however, the victory that was to 
be expected was one of three wickets, or 
between 50 and 75 runs. Nine times up to 
1873 was victory achieved between those 
limits, but since that date no match has been 
во concluded, seven wickets being nowadays 
the popular margin of victory. The closest 
matches were Cambridge's 8.run victory in 
1841, Oxford's 13-run victory in 1866, Cam- 
bridge's 2-run victory in 1570, and Oxford's 
6-run victory in 1875. 

Although Oxford scored an innings of 


AVES hing Edward directs his 
attention to any particular kind of 
spost, he usually succeeds, at one time or 
another, in carrying off the premier honours 
that are to be obtained by its devotees. 
And in his time the King has patronised 
most sports which are at once popular and 
legitimate, and his association with each has 
been in turn a matter of notoriety. But 
comparatively few people are even as yet 
aware that for many years his Majesty has 
taken a personal interest in homing matters ; 
that he has at Sandringham a loft of some 
of the tinest pigeons that are to be found in 
the country, bred and trained under a 
system which has many a time proved its 
excellence ; that he has regularly entered his 
birds for the big flying competitions ; and 
that he has upon occasion won the biggest 
prizes, more particularly the first prize in 
the National Flying Club’s ** Grand National" 
race, the most important event of the year, 
which has been aptly described as The 
Pigeon Derby." The writer has been privi- 
leged to make & personal inspection of the 
King’s lofts at Sandringham, and to have 
the system of training the royal birds ex- 
plained to him. 

The King’s loft, which is most carefully 
arranged and fitted with all necessaries, was 
first started a little more than seventeen 
years ago, and its initiation was due mainly 
to the great interest taken in pigeon-flying 
by another European monarch—the King of 
the Belgians. The latter had a fine loft 
which contained many birds of the finest 
Belgian racing strains, which had from time 
to time won many prizes in national and 
international events ; and having first ascer- 
tained that a present of a few of the best 
would be acceptable to the King—then, of 
course, Prince of Wales—they were sent 
over to England by a special messenger. 
The King at once took steps to have them 

roperly housed and trained: and two years 
Бе when his loft had considerably in- 
creased in numbers, his Belgian Majesty sent 
а further present of his best homers as а 
reinforcement for breeding purposes. All 
these were housed in a little building which 
was charmingly situated close to the kennels 
and the pheasantry, which аге conspicuous 
features of the premises at Sandringham, 
and within a stone's throw of the Hall. 

When the loft increased to its full propor- 
tions there were regularly stocked forty old 
birds, retained chietly for breeding purposes, 
and about the same number of young homers. 
So interesting were they in their early years 
at Sandringham, and such was their pro- 
mise, that eventually the Duke of York— 
now Prince of Wales—himself took a fancy 
towards them, and accordingly, about ten 
years ago, a loft of his own was opened at a 
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503—the record for the match—in 1900, 
and three innings of over 300 were 
played in 1901, the Irter-’Varsity fixture is, 
as а rule, far from being а heavy scoring 
fixture, as can be gathered from the fact 
that prior to the eighties only two innings 
of 300 or over were played, and only nine- 
teen out of the two hundred odd innings 
finished reached the third century all told. 
The tale of centuries, which up to and in- 
cluding 1876 totalled but four, is also of no 
inordinate length, comprising as it does but 
twenty-seven items, of which fifteen were 
scored by Oxford bats and the remaining 
twelve by  Cambridge's representatives. 
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THE KING'S HOMERS. 
By H. LEACH. 


cottage building not very far away. It was 
well suited to the purpose, and, comprising 
two floors, one of them was set apart for 
breeding purposes, and the top one for train- 
ing and homing work. It might be men- 
tioned incidentally, also, that the ground floor, 
besides being the breeding department, is a 
kind of museum, where are kept all the 
framed certificates of the distinctions which 
have been achieved by the inhabitants of 
the loft from the earliest days to the present. 
Some fifty pigeons are kept here at the same 
time. 

Of course, whatever the interest his 
Majesty and his Royal Highness take in 
their pigeons, it is obviously impossible, 
especially in these days, that they can pay 
them any amount of attention personally, 
and so from the inception of the lofts they 
have been under the entire care and manage- 
ment of Mr. J. Walter Jones, who is without 
а superior in his knowledge of the homer 
and how best to breed and train him. Mr. 
Jones is the master of the little school which 
is on the Sandringham estate, and his duties 
in this connection leave him ample leisure 
for the pursuit of his hobby. Not content 
with finding out and adopting all that is 
best in British methods, Mr. Jones has made 
an extensive study of the way in which 
homers are brought up on the Continent, 
having particularly devoted his attention to 
the principles and practices of MM. Janssen, 
Duchateau, and Jurion, three of the most 
famous of Continental fanciers. Further- 
more, he has been fortunate in obtaining 
from them a few specimens of their very 
best birds, and so into the original royal 
Belgian blood of the loft there has been 
infused some of the very finest of another 
sort, with а result which has amply justified 
all expectations. 

Whenever any new squeakers are hatched 
in the royal loft, the date and their pedigree 
are duly entered up in the stud-book. When 
they are a few days old the usual small 
metal ring is slipped over the right foot of 
each squeaker, and thus the youngster is 
given the number by which it will always 
afterwards be identified. In a few days the 
leg and foot have grown so much that the 
ring is thenceforth a permanent fixture. No 
sooner have the young ones learnt the use 
of their wings than the training begins. 

Mr. Jones despatches them, first of all, 
in a basket for a two miles’ training spin. 
They never make any difficulty about finding 
their way home to Sandringham in this 
initial attempt, for they are already quite 
familiar with the country for a radius of a 
mile or two round about their loft. When 
they are given their second spin they have 
four miles to cover, and now they have to 
begin to use their eyes At the third 


‘faced with the biggest task which they k. 


Only the late W. Yardley (Cambridge! 
so far achieved a couple of centuries in t 
fixture. As a matter of fact, he inaugura: 
the series with exactly 100 in 1870, ani 
1872 followed it up with a fine compilat. 
of 130, that included more 4s (tw 
than singles, and one that was put toget 
in the space of 130 minutes. Up to + 
including 1876 the largest aggregate sx: 
in the fixture was 752 for thirty-one wi 
in that year. In 1900, however, there «: 
no less than 1,300 runs scored for twr 
eight wickets, so great has been the cl: 
that has come over the cricket pic 
during the past twenty-seven years. 


attempt they fly five miles, then six. : 
then seven. During this time they h 
been taken from Sandringham norths:: 
in the direction of the Wash, and when т: 
have done this seven miles’ fly they b: 
got to the banks of it, and are subseqve 


so far been set. This is the water juni 
it is called by those who are intereste: 
the royal loft. They are tossed fron: 

other side, and when they have found tt. 
way back once more they are on a fair = 
to the attainment of racing form, th» 
their real trials have yet to begin. 

When one of the young birds is thov: 
to show exceptional promise, and is c 
sidered worthy of being entered for the 
race of the year, which takes place © 
Lerwick to cach bird's home, it is «aris 
its career given long training spins ғ 
familiarised with the eourse. As this coc: 
from Lerwick to Sandringham is ст 
510 miles long there is plenty of scope 
this direction, and to those who have r 
made a close study of the subject the 4- 
tion at once suggests itself as to «i 
faculty it is that is possessed by the рг 
which has to be sharpened and traire. - 
that it may perform such a feat of h. 
ward travelling as this. 

The popular idea is that it is some wer: 
ful instinct that enables it to accort - 
these astonishing records; but the tra- 
of the King's pigeons scouts such an i 
and puts the whole thing down to trai. 
and memory, coupled with good bree. 
and good condition. An ordinary pi: 
would have little or no chance of perfor”. 
such wonderful home-going feats as 
well-bred birds as those belonging to 
King constantly do, no matter how = 
it was trained. At least, that is the op . 
of the King's pigeon.trainer. Contr’ 
to the belief of many people, he de> 
that it is an absolute impossibility t. 
bird to fly a distance of six hundred т: 
to its home, as the birds in his charge ti 
often done, if it had never been over = 
part of the course before. 

Apart from all this general training < 
youngsters, the old and tried birds ta: 
to say, those of one year old and ups: 
which are regarded as recognised mer 
of the racing class—go through а sr 
training every year, and whenever . 

rticular long-distance race is approac--. 
in which it is desired that some of the Ay. 
homers should fly, the candidates are 
mitted to а special preparation for : 
event, and are taken over the course it- 
For example, supposing it is the tu: 
National from Lerwick home which is ov- 
on, the pigeons are taken from Sandnr r’ 
to some place about five miles away to ~- 


, with, then they do the water jump " from 
. Boston, next they fly home from Lincoln, 
which is fifty miles away, next from York, 
which is twice the distance, and then they 
go on lengthening the distance, flying from 
. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Arbroath, Banff, and so 
. on, till by the time the day of the race has 
arrived they know the course almost as well 
as their own favourite little flies round about 
` the trees and fields of Sandringham. 
. There is just one interesting point to men- 
.tion in connection with the preparation of 

а tine-blooded homer for a great trial of 

this sort, which may very likely have more 
to do with its success than might be imagined 

at the first thought. It is not a new idea, 
but it is one which is often neglected. The 
cock and hen of a pair of the King's pigeons 
are never raced together, or, for the matter 
of that, are never sent on any long homing 
experiment in the couple. If the cock is 
selected for the trial the hen is kept at home, 
and if the lady is chosen for the big fly her 
mate is obliged to stay behind at Sandring. 
ham when perhaps his preferences would 
have been otherwise. 

The trainer of the King's pigeons be. 
lieves that in this way, when the pair is 
broken for the occasion, the home attrac- 
tion to either bird is made very much 
greater ; it will make more desperate efforts 
to get back to its loft in the face of adverse 
circumstances, and will do so quite possibly 
in less time than it would otherwise occupy. 
What we know of pigeon nature certainly 
leads us to tho belief that the “ grass 
widow " or widower who is on the wing 
wil be thinking all through its long aérial 
journey of the warm welcome which will be 
waiting for it when Sandringham looms up 
in view. 

Just a word should be said about food. 
The King's pigeons are not encouraged to be 
faddists in any particular. They are fed 
for the most part on plain food of а healthy 
character, and most often tick beans are 
selected. Of course it is regarded as of the 
maximum importance that the most scrupu- 
lous regard should be paid to cleanliness. 
In the Grand National race of 1899 from 
Lerwick home, one of these royal birds, of 
he registered number of 189, flew the whole 
listance from Lerwick to Sandringham, 
which аз 510 miles 1,705 yards, at an 
iverage rate of 1,307 yards per minute, 
winning the first prize and the premier 
aonour of the year for the royal loft. The 
ramed certificate of the victory, which is 
n the King's possession, is an elaborate 
ffair in gold and colours, and reads as 
ollows : The National Flying Club. This 
s to certify that the 1st Prize in the Grand 
National Race from Lerwick (tossed at 
{ A-M., June 27, 1899) was won by H.R.H. 
he Prince of Wales, Sandringham, 132 birds 
ompeting. Distance, 510 miles 1,705 yards. 
7elocity, 1,307 yards per minute." The 
ertificate is signed by Mr. J. H. Logan, 
1. P., the vice-president of the club, and by 
he secretary. In this same race another of 
he King’s birds, registered number 29, and 
ne of the present Prince of Wales's, A5, 
кеге third and fourth respectively, flying 
ome together and alighting at the same 
ime, the King's representative being the 
rst to enter his cote and so qualify for 
hird place. 

It says much for the stamina of these 
irds that after such an arduous flight as 
his, of over five hundred miles, the Prince’s 
andidate was as thoroughly fresh as if he 
ad only been describing a few circles round 
he neighbouring parks, and immediately on 
lighting on the roof of his home he set him- 
lf to putting his feathers straight and 
ecor&ting himself before he entered to pay 
is respects to his mate on his return after 
is long absence, He seemed to be as lively 
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as any bird in the loft. His dashing career 
came to a melancholy close only a few days 
after this achievement in the Grand National. 
He was sent to represent the royal lofts in & 
big international race which was being flown 
with Thurso as the starting-point. The 
weather was bad, and there were some Bel- 
gian birds competing. and it was surmised 
that A5 was tempted too far away into the 
company of the latter. At all events, he 
жаз never seen again. 

In shorter flights some of the King's birds 
have considerably exceeded the rate at 
which his champion won the Grand National 
race. On a few occasions when they have 
been tested, a mile a minute, and even more 
than that, has been achieved ; and even in а 
set race from Winchester, when one of them 
was second, the speed over the whole dis- 
tance only just fell short of it. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the roval 
lofts are conducted on sound and scientific 
principles, and it is not surprising under the 
circumstances that a measure of success has 
been achieved which is the envy of many 
humbler fanciers, who, however, have just 
the same opportunities without indulging 
in any extravagant expenditure if they 
could but convince themselves of the fact. 
The cost of the Sandringham lofts is quite 
normal, and there is a marked absence of 
any luxurious or faddist display. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CoriES of the following new books have reached 


us: 

1. * The Disappearance of Dick” : a story of adventure 
by Walter B. Harris F.s.a. With illustrations by 
Maurice Romberg. (Blackwood & Sons.) 

2. “Rabbit-keeping for Pleasure and Profit." By 
George Gardner. Illustrated. (C. Arthur Pearson, 
Limited.) 

3. “The Wonderful Story of Uganda." Ву the Rev. 
J.D. Mullins, М.А. Illustrated. (Church Missionary 


Society.) 
GEORGE HAY, 


HEAD OF THE BOWLERS’ STAFF АТ LORD'S. 
(Bv A B. O. P.“ COMMISSIONER.) 


THAT cricket promotes longevity many assert, 
especially those who keep up their cricket. W. G. is 
fifty-six, and there are many other players who are 
over fifty. George Hay is now fifty-tliree years of age, 
and ha3 been a famous cricketer and a popular one for 
the past thirty-five years, and well deserves the honour 
which the M.C.C. accorded him when, in 1902, they 
gave lim as a testimonial the proceeds of the Whit- 
Monday match at Lord's, the favourite fixture of 
Londoners. It was the time-honoured fixture of Middle- 
sex and Somersetahire, 

I asked Hay if he did not think cricket had very 
much altered since the day he started? Les,“ he 
said, “cricket has very much changed, and for the 
better in many respects. In my day there was very 
little, if any, talk of throwing, aud, although I have 
seen я good many of the so-called throwers, I am not 
at all satisfied that throwing exists in anything like 
the degree that it is supposed to. My experience as 
an umpire has led me to the conclusion that there is 
nothing like a desire on the part of any considerable 
number of bowlers to throw instead of bowl. I 
epeak as an old bowler myself, not only with county 
experience, but with a good deal of the North of 
England.” 

* How long were you in county cricket ; and what is 
the story of your career? 

“I was born in the year of the great exhibition at 
Staveley, among the collieries, and here, too, lived 
G. Davidson and several other celebrities. We had an 
excellent club, which had in its ranks R. G. Barlow, 
the well-known Lancashire player. There it was I 
learnt my cricket. I have always kept up my con- 
nection with the town club, and every year I go down 
and look at it. 

„It was one of the places where we had the old- 
fashioned feasts, so well described in * Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, and they often used to include a cricket 
match, a good meal afterwards, and then a good 
evening's amusement. 

“Richard Daft brought me to the notice of the 
Derbyshire committee. Не had seen me play for 
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eighteen of Saltaire against the North of England 
eleven, and in that match I secured ten wickets; 
the result was that the club offered to give me a trial, 
and from that moment my career was assured. 

“The very first wicket that I took for the county 
was against Kent, and it was to Lord Harris that I 
was indebted for kindly becoming my first victim ; 
the result was {Ба I was considered worth а good 
trial, and got firmly established in the county ranks. 

“ The best ball of my delivery was a fast * yorker,’ 
aud I have taken hundreds of wiekets with this ball, 
and although I have my own ideas about bowling, 
from the very first moment I began to play local 
cricket I discovered that this was a very useful ball, 
and Į used to use it on all possible occasions. Every 
bowler has a special delivery, and the boy who wants 
to get on should not send down the same kind of ball 
over after over, but should carefully cultivate a varied 
style and not send his special delivery down so that 
the batsman will know when it is coming, but should 
bowl it sometimes at the beginning of the over, or as 
the second, third, fourth, or fifth delivery. 

"[ have seen many good batsmen the victims of 
these ‘specials,’ because they have come down un- 
expectedly. Standing watching the bowlers at Lord's 
is a liberal education in itself, and I have seen the 
bowler who varies his deliveries successful again and 
again. 

* In 1887 I was chosen to play for the Co!ts of the 
North against tlie Colts of the South: and, by the bye, 
what a pity it is this match has been dropped. Alfred 
Shaw was our captain, nnd on our side was Alec 
Watson and myself. The match was over in one day, 
for Watson and myself dismissed tlie South in an hour. 

“Some eight years after that Mr. A. J. Webbe asked 
me to join the ground staff at Lord's, and although L 
played for the county some few years after, I accepted 
the position, and my connection has been an extremely 


bappy one." 
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THE LATE SIR H. M. STANLEY. 


Sin HENRY MORTON STANLEY, who died on May 10, 
was essentially an explorer of the aggressive type, and 
his exploits in “Darkest Africa "—appeuling as they 
did to the imagination of the public— gained bim even 
greater reputation, not than his work deserved, but 
certainly than such work usually receives, Sir Henry 
did not travel, as did the greater Livingstone, a3 a mis- 
sionary of peace: he relied rather on an indomitable 
will in conjunction with armed force than upon that 
tact and patience that have been so valuable an asset to 
other explorers, 

His childhood was bard. Born at Denbigh in 1841, 
he was received at St. Asaph Workhouse as a child 
under the name of John Rowlands, and from there 
went as cabin-boy on a sailing vessel to New Orleans. 
There he was employed by a merchant named Henry 
Morton Stanley, who adopted him, educated him. and 
gave him his name, His good fortune, however, did not 
remain with him. His benefactor died, leaving him 
still a youth, and he was comyelled to sell newspapers 
for a livelihood. 

On the outbreak of the American Civil War, his 
adventurous career may te said to have begun in 
earnest. Throwing in his lot with the Confederates, 
he was captured by tbe Federals and compelled to work 
aboard one of their warships. From this he escaped, 
and devoted his abundant energies to writing for the 
newspapers. He thus began a connection with the 
* New York Herald " which led first to his appointment 
аз special correspondent with the Unitel States forces 
in the Indian Territories, as special" with the British 
Expedition in Magdala, and then toan overland journey 
to the Black Sea, through Persia into India. 

His next commission was to make his name. Living- 
stone was supposed to be lost in the southern interior 
of Africa, und the proprietor of the * Herald " decided 
to send a party in search of him. Stanley was cliosen 
to lead it, and left Zanzibar early in 1871. The result 
of his quest, his discovery of the explorer, and hia ex- 

оиа round Lake Tanganyika, are matters of 
storv. 

Two years later he went with Sir Garnet Wolseley to 
Kumasi, and three years later still headed an expedi- 
tion to carry on the geographical work begun by 
Livingstone in the Lake Region. This was destined to 
enhance his already considerable reputation; and the 
story of his adventurous march, during which he had 
to meet the hostility of many tribes and undergo many 
hardships, afterwards engrossed public attention to an 
extraordinary degree. At this period he visited the 
Victoria Nyanza, then scarcely known, and demon- 
strated the fact that the great river discovered by 
Livingstone and believed by him to be the Nile, was in 
reality the Congo. To this expedition the Congo Free 
State owes its being. In 1879 Stanley was commis- 
sioned to open the Congo region to civilisation and to 
the commerce which civilisation brings : before he left 
it in 1885 roads had been built past the Yellala and 
Livingstone Cataracts, six thousand odd miles of 
waterway had been rendered navigable, and over & 
million square miles of territory opened to commerce. 

His last great expedition—the relief of Emin Pasha— 
was carried out in spite of almost incredible difficulties 
and & considerable loss of life, with the daring and 
persistence of which he had already given evidence; 
and onthe explorer's return to England in 1890 he was 
féted alike by the Sovereign, the learned and civic 
bodies, and the people. Shortly after this he married 
Miss Dorothy Tennant. Naturalise] in 1892, be was 
elected to the Hoüse of Commons, but his political 
career was uneventful 
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The late Sir Н. М. Stanley, and Incidents of his Career. 


4. The finding of Livingstone ; 
he Albert Nyanga, April 29, 1888. 


3. Sir Henry M. Stanley (Photo Rassano). 


5. Stanley finding Emin Pasha at Ката, on t 


December 11, 1887. 
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* As correct as if photographed." 


burning villages in Maj 


* picture, endorsed by Stanley, 


's warfare with unfriendly tribes : 


2. Stanley 


The contemporary Illastruted London News 


1. Stanley and his retinue in Africa, 1872. 
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A SEA FEUD: А ТАТЕ OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


HE Frenchmen were victorious ; they had 
recaptured the schooner; but even 
‚Пе they looked round in triumph on the 
yod-splashed deck, a sudden tumult of 
suts arose on the Bonnet Rouge, and above 
n that clamour rolled the deep thunder 
guns. The Hirondelle was coming at last 
o the fight! 
aunt had soon guessed the mystery of 
strange signal which the schooner was 


By W. Н. FiTCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—WITH THE HIRONDELLE. 


s1owing and the French brig waa answering. 
It was intelligible that the three privateers 
had an agreed and private code. Ball—or, 
rather, as Gaunt, with & half-amile, guessed, 
Litton—must have discovered it, and the 
temptation to use it was irresistible. Gaunt 
smiled afresh as he pictured the heads of the 
two young fellows bent over the French- 
man's code. Then he shook his head. 

** The trick is clever," he said to Fraser ; 


* it is plucky. The Frenchman is deceived 
by it, and is giving up his weatherly position. 
But it is confoundedly risky. The brig wil/ 
knock the schooner to chips ; and," he added 
—his quick brain forecasting what was 
actually to happen—"' the other brig may 
turn up suddenly from the north, and then 
Ball will himself be in a trap. Fraser, he 
cried, “we must run out at once, and take 
our share in this business, even at the risk 


of giving the Bonnet Rouge the alarm too 
soon. Those young scamps will be de- 
stroyed. 

The crew were as eager for action as their 
officers. They saw the strange brig running 
down towards the schooner, and knew that 
little craft must be in deadly peril. А few 
brief orders, and the Hitrondelle—her sails 
spreading themselves like the wings of a sea- 
bird, and as though by a volition of their 
own—moved out from the point of land 
which had hitherto hidden her. A keen 
watch was kept on the French brig, but 
there came from her no sign that the Hiron- 
delle was seen. The Frenchman's look-outs 
had, at that moment, suddenly become 
curious about the schooner, and were intent 
in another direction. 

Gaunt frowned as the sound of the first 
gun rolled faintly. over the sea. The brig 
must make a long leg to windward before 
she could run down to the scene of the fight, 
and the wind showed signs of falling. It 
seemed cruelly possible that he might have 
to look on and see the schooner destroyed 
without power to help her; and Gaunt’s 
eyes ran anxiously over the soaring canvas 
of the Hirondelle, and then over the floor of 
the sea, and to the skyline to windward. 
Every art his seamanship knew was used to 
carry the Hirondelle as swiftly as possible 
to the scene of action. But for all his eager- 
ness, Gaunt was too cool and good a sea- 
man to go about too soon. He must make 
sure of being able to reach the fight before 
be tacked, and he kept his course till every 
sailor in the brig was muttering softly with 
impatience. The gallant little schooner was 
hidden under a cloud of smoke, but her guns 
barked incessantly, and a roar of delight ran 
along the deck of the Hirondelle as the fore- 
topmast of the French brig was seen hanging 
to leeward. 

“ They are not firing blank cartridges on 
the schooner, boys!" cried Peters, with 
glee. 

Gaunt was naturally the most anxious 
man on the Hirondelle ; an anxiety, indeed, 
as sharp as a knife was stabbing him as he 
watched the guns of the French brig flashing 
incessantly into the smoke that hid the 
schooner. Litton, the brother of the girl he 
loved, was in that hell of fire, sent there by 
his orders. Gaunt recalled the look on the 
boy’s face as he left the brig to join the 
schooner. Was that bright-faced bov going 
unconsciously to his death, and had his own 
orders sent him to that dark goal? It gave 
him no consolation—it only added a new 
sharpness to his anxiety—to remember how 
he had told Johnson to “ take care of young 
Litton." That very warning, as it was re- 
called, seemed an evil omen. 

Just then the look-out on the brig's fore- 
mast hailed the deck, and reported а sail 
to the north-east, in the very throat of 
Crooked Passage. Fraser ran up with his 
glasses and examined the stranger. 

“It’s a brig,” he reported, °“ just clear of 
the channel ; another Frenchman, by the cut 
of his canvas.” 

“Thats the missing privateer,” said 
Gaunt, “and Ball will be caught betwixt 
two fires”; and, in spite of his cool self- 
control, he stamped his foot on the deck 
with angry impatience. But still he must 
not go about before he was certain of being 
able to make the schooner; yet every 
moment he hung on tortured him, and sent 
a growl of discontent along the brig’s deck. 
The one bit of luck in favour of the Hiron- 
delle was that the Frenchmen had not yet 
discovered her approach. They were too 
eagerly absorbed in the business of destroy- 
ing, ог capturing, the sorely battered 
achconer. 

At last Gaunt, with a quick wave of his 
hand, gave the order to go about, and never 
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before had the yards of the Hirondelle swung 
round with such furious speed. 

“ Get to your guns, lads!" cried Fraser. 
At that moment the French brig seemed to 
discover the new actor coming swiftly into 
the drama. An officer leaped into her main 
rigging; there was a vision of running 
figures along the deck, her starboard battery 
was plainly being hurriedly manned, the 
lighter guns on the corvette’s poop were 
hastily fired. But the English brig was 
coming fast into the fight. Peters was 
already squinting along the great 32-pounder 
mid-ships. Every man was in an angry 
fervour of eagerness; and Gaunt, though 
himself the most eager of the crowd, had yet 
to steady his crew with a few stern words. 
He would not deliver his blow too soon. 
Every moment of waiting was an exaspera- 
tion; but his cool brain had the mastery 
over his fretting and impatient temper. 

Gaunt stood by the heavy gun forward, 
measuring the slowly narrowing distance 
with his eye. Peters was glancing restlessly 
along the sights ; the crew of the gun stood 
round in every attitude of eagerness. 

Nov, Peters," said Gaunt, * if you ever 
levelled that gun well, do it now.” 

With a gesture, the head of the brig 
swung a point off, so as to give the gun а 
clear range over the starboard bow. 

“ Go ahead, Peters,” said Gaunt quietly. 

The bending figure of the gunner grew 
rigid for an instant ; then, with a quick jerk 
of his right hand, a red flame leaped from 
the iron throat of the great gun. Peters 
sprang up to watch the shot, while the men 
toiled savagely to re-load. A jet of spray at 
the brig’s stern, and then his main yardarm 
flew into splinters. 

" А good line, Peters, but the ricochet 
threw the ball up.” 

Peters made no reply ; he was laying the 
gun again. This time the ball struck the 
stern of the brig, and there was evidently 
much confusion on the French privateer. 
She could not swing round to escape being 
raked, owing to the hamper of her fallen 
mast, but her stern-chasers flashed angrily. 
They were comparatively light pieces, how- 
ever, while the 32-pounder had deadly range 
and weight. Again and again Peters raked 
the French brig. Then the Hirondelle moved 
slowly, but with stately grace, hetwixt the 
Bonnet Rouge and the schooner, while the 
broadsides of both vessels broke into swift 
and angry flame. 

I'll take the boarders on the schooner, 
Fraser; you close with the Frenchman and 
finish his business." 

Fraser wondered for & moment that his 
captain should leave the brig ; but he obeyed 
the order silently. The Hirondelle moved 
steadily along the torn hull of the schooner, 
steered with perfect skill; and Gaunt, with 
twenty picked men, leaped on her deck. 
There was no resistance. The dead and the 
wounded lay thick on the reddened planks ; 
a little cluster of British seamen, the only 
survivors of the crew, leaned, in every atti- 
tude of exhaustion, against the bulwarks or 
on the break of the little poop. The French 
brig had seen the Hirondelle coming into the 
fight, and heard the roar of her heavy metal, 
and it was hastily putting off, abandoning 
its companion to her fate. The sound of the 
Hirondclle's 32-pounder was disquieting, and 
the Frenchman had no desire to exchange 


broadsides with во formidable an antagonist. 


The bond of comradeship betwixt the priva- 
teers was plainly woven of very slender 
films. 

Gaunt looked eagerly round the deck of 
the schooner. 

Well done, lads!” he said, to the scanty 
and weary survivors of the crew; but 
where are your officers ? ” 

No man spoke, but one seaman, whose 


tried ——" 


forehead was seamed with a cruel gash, 
silently pointed aft, to a little heap of fallen 
bodies near the poop. As Gaunt moved 
towards it, with a sinking heart, he heard а 


cheer from the Hircndelle, and glanced up. 


The flag of the Bonnet Rouge was fluttering 
down; the Frenchman had already struck, 
and Gaunt found time, even in the tumult 


of his feelings, to think: Captain Giron is 


down, or that flag would be flying still." 


Then he stooped over the fallen bodies. 
Ball was desperately wounded, but still 
alive. 


the unconscious body of “ Uncle Insecta." 
Litton was dead ! He had been shot through 


the body, and had several cutlass wounds; 
Half 
across his body lay the great figure of 
He 


a smile was still on his boyish face. 


Johnson, cruelly gashed with wounds. 
opened his eyes as Gaunt bent over him. 

" Oh, the brave laddie!" he whispered, 
“ the brave laddie ! " 

Then he added, still more faintly : 

“I tried to take care of him, sir. 1 
His voice failed, and the gallant 
fellow was dead. 

Gaunt's face was white with pain. 
boyish countenance, with a half-smile on the 
clear features, upon which death had set its 
icy seal, tore his heart with grief. How 
could he tell Irene ? Would she ever forgive 
him ? 

But he was the commander still, with the 
care of his men upon him and a desperate 
fight still unfinished. Fraser had wisely 
made no attempt to take possession of the 
Bonnet Rouge ; the Hirondelle had moved 
ahead until it was clear of the schooner, and 
her guns bore upon the Torche. Then a line 
of flame ran along her whole length, as 
Gaunt looked ; she was raking the French 
brig cruelly. Again, and yet again, the 
guns roared, the deep note of the 32-pounder 
dominating all other sounds, Then there 
came a sudden blast of sound írom the 
French brig. Нег decks flew ир; her masts 
fell, аз though suddenly struck by some 
Titanic hand. A column of flame and smoke 
shot into the sky; the air was full of flying. 
fragments. Some chance shot had struck 
the privateer's magazine. and she had blown 
up. The fight was ended, and the Hiron- 
delle was running down to the scene of the 
explosion to pick up as many of the sut- 
vivors as she could. 

Gaunt looked round with half-dazed eyes. 
He had achieved a marvellous success. 
the three French privateers, one was de- 
stroyed, two were prizes. He, somehow, 
had no doubt that on the Bonnet Rouge he 
would find the dead body of Captain Giron, 
and the missing treasure and despatches with 
which his honour was bound up. The long 
duel with the Frenchman was ended, and he 
was triumphant. Yet, as he looked down at 
the dead boy’s face, he knew that he had 
bought even a success so splendid at too 
dear a rate. 

On boarding the Bonnet Ronge Gaunt 
found deadly traces of the raking fire of the 
32.pounder. The wheel was smashed ; halt 
the brig's guns were dismounted. Her boats 
were in splinters ; her deck was scored with 
long furrows. As he had guessed, Captain 
Giron lay dead. A flying fragment of the 
shattered wheel had struck him on the head. 
and, beneath the cap-like mass of almost 
blue-black hair, the broad, audacious fore- 
head was crushed in. There was nothing 
more to fear from that plotting brain. 

Fraser came up to congratulate Gaunf, but 
there was no smile of triumph on his com 
manding officer's face. | 

“ The men have done well,“ he said: 


have put an end to these wasps, and I have 


no-doubt that Mr. Friend's specie and the 
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Beside him, the blood creeping in & 
red stream over his forehead, but his huge 
spectacles still fixed firmly on his nose, lay 
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despatches are here on board. But,“ he 
cried, with a groan, '* what a price we have 
ай!” 

Then Gaunt pulled himself together. It 
was no time for private yriefs. His own 
crew had suffered grievously. Of the twenty 
men sent on board the schooner there 
were only three unwounded. The French 
prisoners were almost double his own crew 
in number. For a couple of hours Gaunt 
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was busy seeing to his wounded, repairing 
damages, securing his prisoners, collecting 
the bocliea of the slain. Then he examined 
Captain Giron’s cabin. 

Yes; the treasure lay untouched! The 
despatches had been opened and read, but 
not destroved. His honour was safe, and 
he could face his admiral without shame. 
Fortune had been strangely kind to him. 
He was now a comparatively rich man, for 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


1 к. ViLLIERS Brown suddenly laid down 

M the book from which he had been 
dictating, looked round in the well-known 
attitude of the stag at bay, and spoke with 
considerable irritation. 

„ Crickhowell, he said, what—what 
is that continual and most annoying rustling 
noise which appears to proceed from your 
locker? I have heard it at short intervals 
for the last half-hour. It is most distracting. 
Are you, in defiance of the rules, keeping 
those most disgusting pets, white mice, in 
your desk? 

„No, sir!”  Crikey's reply was rather 
ill-assured, for, in common with the rest of the 
classroom, he could give a shrewd guess as to 
the origin of the sound which had disturbed 
old Brinvilliers. Не was generally most 
regular in making Mahomed’s toilette, and 
in supplying him with food ; but the exciting 
events of the past few days had made him 
temporarily forgetful of the needs of his 
pet; and though Mahomed was as good a 
Mussulman as his patron declared, he had 
tired at lastof such a long Ramadan, and it 
was his modest way of making known his 
wants which had roused the master’s ire. 

“ Mahomed is quite a different thing,” 
said Crikey, hastening to qualify his denial. 
“There isn't a rat in existence who is so 
scrupulously clean. In fact, he performs all 
the ceremonial washings.” | 

* Crickhowell ! "—Villiers Brown's voice 
had in it a ring of genuine anxiety. Is 
vour well-known eccentricity giving place to 

actual dementia ? Once more I ask you, 


are we indebted for this disturbance to some 
pet of your own, which you have been 


Р 


breakfast. 


keeping in your locker in detiance of the 
regulations ? " 

Here there were further and more violent 
demonstrations on the part of the famished 
Mahomed, who seemed to be having quite a 
circus in the rather contined limits of his 


dwelling. 


“I am sorry I forgot to give him his 


He is & Turkish rat, sir, and far 
too well bred to disturb people without 
cause.“ | m | 

Crikey spoke with vicious emphasis. 


When annoyed, he would use his fluent 


tongue with a total disregard of possible con- 
sequences. 
salmon pink. 


* I am afraid T must ask you to remove 


him, in spite of that encomium," he said. 


"I cannot imagine how it is that he has 


: à M 
remained quiet so long. 


“ Oh, I believe he always fell asleep when 


vou gave the lesson, sir!" said Crikey 
recklessly. His face was even paler than 
usual, and his bony hands were opening and 
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Villiers Brown flushed a fine 


A SCHOOL STORY. 
Bv E. S. Ty Lee. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE CONTENTS OF A LOCKER. 


shutting convulsively. The boys looked on 
him with admiring horror. 

But the master was not to he drawn into 
а war of words with the razor-tongued 
Martin. He preferred the direct and simple 
methods of Bismarck. 

“ Fanshawe,” he commanded, “ring the 
bell We must have the maids to make a 
thorough clearance here.” 

But here Crikey capitulated. 

“ If you please, sir, if he must be turned 
out, I would rather do it myself. I really 
cannot have Mahomed handled by menials.”’ 

Slowly and reluctantly he opened the 
Jocker and began the work of eviction. 
Even masters are human, and Villiers Brown, 
satisfied with his victory and touched by the 
boy's distress, forbore to hasten him. То 
the smiling “menial” who appeared in 
answer to the bell he merely said, Bring 
& waste-paper basket," and looked on in 
silence while Crikey drew forth the accumu- 
lated trash of weeks. 

But the opening of the locker revealed 
other things besides Mahomed's modest 
little bungalow. The two friends had 
deposited in one corner the lantern pur- 
chased by young Pickens, together with the 
slides which Crikey had painted for it. 

“What is that?” asked Brinvilliers, 
suddenly glaring. 

“ That, sir; only a magic-lantern, sir, and 
some slides.” 

“А lantern and slides," Brinvilliers 
repeated: and mav I ask what you intend 
to do with those articles.” 

“ Its—its to amuse some young friends 
of mine,” said Crikey. 

" Indeed!” Villiers Brown thought he 
saw his way to be very cutting. The 
slides painted by yourself, I presume ; and 
what improving fable have you selected for 
their entertainment ? Mother Goose, or the 
Seven Champions of Christendom ? ” 

It was an unfortunate habit with Villiers 
Brown to talk in this way to fellows, as if 
they were eight years old. We have learned 
to make allowance for him. Аз Crikey did 
not answer, Brinvilliera picked up one of the 
slides and examined it. For some seconds 
he looked hopelessly puzzled; then a light 
seemed to dawn upon him, and he burst into 
one of his great rasping laughs. 

" Crickhowell,” he said. I wronged you. 
I might have known that vour eccentric 
genius would evolve something beyond the 
usual inanities which ordinary. amateurs 
perpetrate. "This dancing clown, with the 
strings of sausages wreathed round him, is 
distinctly comic, and will give great delight 
to those young friends you mentioned.” 

Crikey looked up quickly. He was en- 
gaged in making a new and more commadi- 
ous residence for Mahomed out of an old 
chocolate-box supplied by young Pickens, 
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his share of the Divina Providenzta would be 
nearly 20,0004. He had a reasonable claim 
for promotion, too ; but Gaunt looked down 
at the recovered treasure with a bitter smile. 
Would Sir John forgive him for the loss of 
his son? And, а more bitter question still, 
would not the face of the dead boy come for 
ever betwixt him and the girl to whom his 
heart was, once for all, given ? 
(To be continued.) 


EAGLE: 


who was himself feeding Mahomed, now 
quite happy, and as good as gold, with a 
remnant of its former contentas. 

It's not a clown, sir," he protested, all 
the artist in him on fire at the insulting sug- 
gestion. That is the Crosscombe spectre." 

The what? 

“ The Crosscombe spectre, sir. Old Lord 
Baddeley, you know, who haunts the west 
wing. Those things that you call sausages 
are his chains." 

" Dry up, you ass," said Pizarro, in a 
whisper; “ you are giving the whole show 
away." 

Villiers Brown looked grim. “I fancy I 
begin to understand," he said. You pro- 
pose to entertain your friends with a revival 
of the ridiculous legend which gave us all so 
much trouble two or three years ago, when 
we found it almost impossible to keep а 
servant, and half the juniors were afraid to 
go to bed. Well, I am sorry to interfere 
with your juvenile amusements, but I must 
take charge of those slides for the present, 
and we will see what Doctor Hardress has 
to say on the matter." 

Ten dollars gone pop,” observed Pizarro, 
іп а reproachful undertone. '" Why couldn't 
you keep your wretched old tongue still?“ 

Couldn't help it; he made me feel so 
precious waxy," Crikey answered, watching 
Villiers Brown lay violent hands on the 
unfortunate lantern and slides. Then, 
feeling that if he let his eyes dwell any 
longer on that harrowing sight he would be 
certain to say something unpardonably 
impertinent, he turned away and busied him- 
self in removing the paper fortifications of 
Mahomed’s abode. These had not been 
renewed for a considerable time, and he 
immediately began to make some interesting 
discoveries. Out came the Todhunter’s 
algebra that he had given up for lost, pur- 
chasing another with regrettable precipi- 
tancy ; the blotted and crumpled Latin prose 
about which there had been such a brisk 
passage-at-arms with Magruder, only a 
week ago, when Crikey and he were so fear- 
fully and icily polite to each other; then 
appeared a mass of some nondescript con- 
fectionery, half-consumed, and in a very 
ghastly condition. 

" You will want a dustpan," observed 
Villiers Brown, in his most exasperating 
tone. He had recommenced dictating pro- 
blems to his class, and rather spoilt the 
effect of his sarcasm by following it up with 
something about the square of the hypo- 
tenuse, Meanwhile. Pizarro, still gloomy 
about his wasted dollars, had finished with 
Mahomed, and was sulkily assisting his friend. 

Suddenly, when the waste-paper basket 
was brimming, and a supplementary heap 
upon the floor had-already reached a respect- 
able size, Crikey's long arm, exploring the 
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inmost recesses of the locker, sent a crumpled 
sheet of paper fluttering to the feet of old 
Brinvilliers, where he stood, before the 
blackboard, chalk in hand. 

"t... Square of the side subtended by the 
right angle, ” chanted Brown dictating —“ (I 
cannot have the floor littered in this manner) 
—' would not be equal to the sum of the 
squares of its sides — (You have taken time 
enough for the cleansing of the Augean 
stables)-—* Which is absurd.’ " 

Then he stooped and picked up the paper, 
anticipating by a traction of a second Crick- 
howell, who had made a wild snateh at 
it as soon as he perceived what it was 
that had just fallen into the hands of 
the enemy. Villiers Brown sternly ordered 
him back to his seat, and proceeded, very 
unfairly, to unfold and inspect the document. 

" What buffuonery have we here?” he 
exclaimed, perceivin;, at the first glance, 
that it was a coloured caricature of some 
sort. Then his face assumed an expression 
which suggested the after effects of a dose of 
quinine and-iron tonic. He evidently felt 
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that he had grossiy underrated Crikey's 
ability аз an artist. 

“Crickhowell.” he said. "I did not 
expeet such idiotic childishness from vou, I 
confess. It is nothing to me personally if 
you choose to waste your time on such 
things ; but it shows me that I am perfectly 
right in giving the Head an opportunity to 
check you in your downward progress. I 
shall not trouble Doctor Hardress with this 
piece of stupidity, but you and Pickens will 
explain the other matters to him this evening 
in the study, when, no doubt, vour well- 
known ingenuity will be fully equal to the task 
of proving the excellence of vour—er—inten- 
tions. And Brinvilliers crampled up the 
offending work of art, tossed it into the tire- 
place, and turned to the blackboard agaiu 
as if tt were his first and only love. 

" Gee Willikins! you've done for us now,” 
said Pizarro, in a disinayed whisper. Why, 
you said you were going to burn the thing." 

" So I was," returned Crikev, also under 
his breath. But it was such a ripping 
good likeness I hadn't the heart to do it.” 


йы 


THE DOCTOR'S SEA-GULLS. 


By THE Rev. А. N. MALAN, D.D., 
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And now what was the subject of the car- 


toon which had raised the master's ire? I 


fished it out of the fireplace myself after- 
wards, and with a little judicious ironing 
with a paperweight made it fit for the 
Royal Academy. The composition was an 
historical one, and founded on a legend 
current in the school that Brown's hvacin- 
thine locks were the chef da@urre of Hop- 
kins, the school hairdresser. In the centre 
of the picture was a faithful representa- 
tion of Hopkinss Emporium in Winston 
High Street, with Villiers Brown entering 
it on one side as a severe and pious 
toundhead, little spikes of hair sticking 
out from his bald pate in all directions, 
and leaving it on the other side as à gay 
butterfly of a cavalier with lovelocks com- 
plete. 

Shocking bad form, of course. No gentle- 
man ought to make fun of a personal 
peculiarity like that ; unless he does it very 
neatly indeed. And even then he is always 
sorry for it afterwards, as you see. 

( Го be continued.) 


Author of Stories of Highfield,” * Queer Mr. Quern," * The Wallaby Man," etc. ete. 


NS whether that fracas at the Bird 
in Hand" had anything to Чо with 


a certain incident that followed close 
in its wake was rever actually deter- 
mined at the time. It caused flutter 


enough at the moment, but it soon faded 
into ancient history, passed away, and was 
forgotten. 

It Sherlock Holmes had been. about in 
those days, and the matter had happened 
to engage his attention, no doubt he would 
have sifted the details in such convincing 
stvle as to make all clear to the meanest 
intelligence. But there was no very efficient 
expert in the detective craft to piece 
together the scraps of evidence, and so the 
rights (or rather wrongs) of the matter were 
only shadowed in a murky twilight, which 
blurred the outlines beyond the discrimina- 
tion of local insight. 

But the editor's blue pencil will be 
wanted if we beat about the bush. Straight 
to the point" is the rule with °“ B.O.P.” 
writers, aud we must mind what we are about. 

One nicht, in the week atter that disturb- 
ance at the * Bird in Hand," Tim Simpkins, 
who slept in Dawson's dormitory. was 
roused from sleep by the cries of the sca- 
gulls down below. | Dawson had given strict 
orders that, if ever the birds were heard 
to give tongue while he was asleep, he was to 
be awakened immediately. He never felt 
entirely comfortable about that green-eved 
black cat. The solemn darkness magnified 
the cat's strength and ferocity into appalling 
proportions, while it caused the fir-poles and 
wire to dwindle into matchwood and brittle 
thread. If the beast were to make a deter- 
mined onslaught upon Gull Castle, it would 
surely effect a breach, and Harry shuddered 
at the thought of the result. 

Simpkins listened a minute. The cries 
were repeated in snarling tones, betokening 
fear. He called in a loud whisper: 

" Dawson! Dawson!" Then a little 
louder, " Harry! Harry: I say, Harry!” 

“ What is it?” asked a muffled, sleepy 
voice. 

Ihe gulls are barking !” 

* Eh? What ? The gulls ?". Harry sprang 
up, wide awake in a moment. He went to 


CHAPTER V. 


the window and cautiously opened it. 
The gulls were still uttering their cries of 
alarm. 
I do believe it's that beast of a cat!“ 
said Harry, as he drew back. [I'll wake 
up Hercules. We must go down." 
Hercules was a sound sleeper, and needed 
a deal of shoving before à weary growl 
could be extorted from him. 
" Wake up, old snorer!" said Harry. 
Wake up! The cat's after the gulls! We 
must go down." 
Hang the cat!” 
“Thats what I want you to come and 
do!” 
Hercules, ready for an adventure even 
when half-asleep, rose up like a small earth- 
quake. 
" Fetch the lamp in the passage, Simp- 
kins,” said Harry. We must put on a rag 
or two." 
The lamp was fetched, and the two de- 
fenders hurriedly prepared. 
Their felt slippers made no noise as they 
went downstairs. 
“How shall we get out?" whispered 
Harry. 
“Through the window of the dining-hall. 
Let us get a couple of stumps.” 
The boys slippered quickly along the 
passage to get the stumps, and then seudded 
for the dining-hall. While passing the 
pantry Hercules suddenly pulled Harry's 
sleeve, and brought him to a halt. The 
pantry-door was ajar, anda light shone 
through the chink. 
Hush! Hercules whispered. © There's 
some one in there. ] believe its a burglar ! ” 
" Oh! " shuddered Harry. What shall 
we do Y" 
"Hsh! Dont 
have a revoiwer ! " 
They listened breathlessly. 
the faintest tinkle of silver. 

" He's getting at the plate!“ 

“Ah! 1 daren't go in—do vou ? ” 

" No. Wait. Hark!” ` 

Then Hercules pointed to the door of the 
dining-hall, a few paces down the passage. 
They tip-toed to it, and went in. leaving the 
door open, and screening the light of their 


move! He's sure to 


They heard 


lamp Then in low whispers they debated 
over the next move. 

"I think we ought to go and wake up 
Mr. Fields," said Hercules. “ He's brave as 
a lion—he would tackle any burglar.” 

“ Rather! I should think he would!“ 

“ But one of us ought to stay down here 
and watch, and sce that he doesn't escape." 

"ut 

Will you go or stay here, Harry? 
your сһоісе | 

"Ithink I'd sooner go. Don't you mind 
being left alone?“ 

Fot if you'll bé quick—Hark ! " There 
was а rattie of spoons! “If he came out 
I could doge him through the other door 
and be upstairs before he had time to shoot. 
But look sharp, and go for Mr. Fields. Its 
now or never ! ” 

© All right." 

Harry soon skipped across the hall—a 
lamp was always burning in it at night—aud 
then he bounded up the stairs. Without à 
sound of his slippered feet he reached the 
door of Mr. Fields broom. After a gentle 
bombardment he succeeded in rousing the 
master. The door wis opened. 

“ What's the matter?” 

“ Please, sir, we think there's a burglar in 
the pantry. Hercules is watching in the 
dining-hall. We are in an awful funk— 
please come down." | 

"oa Беат, you think? Oh! Wheres my 
knuckledus«.r? Now, then, come along. 

The staircase dil not let the master 
descend without a creak of remonstrance, 
thonzu he stepped as lightly as he could. 
clo to the wall. And the master said 
* Hush ! " by force of habit to the offending 
staircase. 

They soon joined Hercules, who bad an 
important report to make. ET 

" He has come out of the pantry, SII. 
heard the staircase creak as you came down, 
and £ think he must bave heard it too, for 
he came out directly, and h> went along the 
passage so fast and disappeared up the 
back-stairs. зо that I only just caught 8 
glimmer of his back, I think it was only 
Thomas after all—perhaps he had forgotten 


to put away the plate; but I can’t be sure. 
P Y l * H' m, 


Take 
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„H' ma false alarm, it seems," said the 
master. Well just have a look at the 
pantry to make sure that all is right." 

Mr. Fields took up the lamp, and the boys 
followed in his wake. He opened the pantry 
door and held the lamp aloft. 

“It's all right. boys—it was probably only 
Thomas. What alarmed you at first, and 
made you come down ? ” 

‘The gulls were making a row, sir, and 
we thought it was the cat, and we came down 
to see." 

* Did you mean to go outside the house?“ 

“ Yes, sir," said Harry. ** We got a couple 
of stumps, and were going through the 
dining-hall window, when we saw a light in 

the pantry, and we got in a funk. I am 
sorry we disturbed you, sir, but we didn't 
know what to do." 

“ Quite right, boy; you did the proper 
thing. Let us see if the gulls are all right." 

They returned to the dining-hall and 
opened the big window. 

“They have settled down again," said 
Mr. Fields. You need not bother about 
them any morc." 

* Oh, but, sir, perhaps the cat has got in 
and killed them. Mayn't I go and see it they 
are all right ? " pleaded Harry. 

“If you take the lamp you'll frighten 
them again." 

“J don't want the lamp, sir.” 

Without waiting for further permission 
Harry went out, and made his way through 
the darkness to the cage. Anxiety for the 
gulls had overcome his fear. He declared 
afterwards that he no longer felt in a funk. 

He got safely to the cage, and made his 
chuckling noise, and he could just dimly 
perceive the gulls. They hopped to the sids 
of the cage nearest him, perhaps hoping for 
a sprat. Harry put a finger through the 
wire, and actually stroked one of them. 

* They are all right, sir," he said when he 
came back. 

* Very well then, off you go to bed again, 
and mind you don't wake up the other 
boys.“ 

Harry and Hercules went back to their 
room, reassured and free from wild alarms. 
They were soon sound asleep. 

Not so Mr. Fields. He had noticed sundry 
suspicious details in the pantry, which called 
for further investigation. He went to his 
study and lit a dark lantern. Then he 
returned to the pantry. Among other 
evidences foreboding mischief, he observed 
that the window was unfastened. There 
was а large basket near it. He looked into 
the basket, and found it packed with some 
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of the Doctor's best plate, all of solid silver— 
spoons and forks, salver, bowl, salt-cellars, 
tea-pot, cream-jug, sugar-basin. 

Mr. Fields put the basket out of reach from 
the window. Then he turned on the dark 
slide of the lantern, drew the curtain partly 
across the window, and took his stand 
behind it. There, in the grim darkness, 
relieved by the faintest glimmer over the 
uncurtained part of the window, he waited 
and listened. The silence was so deep that 
he could hear the clock ticking in the hall. 
He heard a boy coughing in his sleep. 
The minutes passed slowly—he found him- 
self counting the ticks of the pendulum. 
All his senses were on the alert; he gripped 
the knuckleduster with a firm grasp. 

Presently there was the faintest sound of 
a stealthy footstep outside—then a pause— 
then, very gently, the window was raised, 
till there was space enough for the basket 
to pass through. Then an arm was inserted 
and a hand felt about. Mr. Fields could 
dimly perceive a hooded, muffled figure, 
whether man or woman he could not tell. 
He waited till the hand was feeling along 
the ledge near him, and then, with a smart 
turn of the wrist, he brought the knuckle- 
duster down upon the hand. 

There was a suppressed cry—and the 
hand was instantly withdrawn. In a 
moment he turned back the dark slide of the 
lantern and flashed the light through the 
open window. It fell in a great circle on 
an opposite angle of wall, round which 
the marauder must instantly have dodged. 
The rush of retreat was distinctly heard. 
The master knew that it would be useless 
to follow. By the time he could get out of 
the house and round to tbe spot the mis- 
creant would, to all intents and purposes, 
be lost in the darkness. The master did not 
think it advisable to rouse the house to give 
chase. He had saved the plate, and it was 
not likely that a second attempt at robbery 
would be made that night. At any rate, 
somebody had carried off a mark which 
might lead to identification. 

Mr. Fields bolted the pantry window, 
and carried the basket of plate up to his 
bedroom, where he locked it safely in a cup- 
board. Then he went off quietly to the 
room where the footman slept, and listened 
at the door. Steady, sustained snores issued 
from within. 

He did not return to his bedroom. He 
thought it might be as well to act the watch- 
dog down below, So he went into the hall, 
and sat down in an arm-chair. The silence 
was conducive to thought. He pondered 


over the matter. If Hercules was not mis- 
taken, Thomas must have been in league 
with some one outside, with a view to robbery 
of the plate. He must have left the window 
unfastened, and have packed and placed 
the basket within reach. If Hercules was 
mistaken—if Thomas was innocent of all 
complicity in the transaction—then the man 
that ran along the passage must have prob- 
ably entered the house by some window 
upstairs, and have beat a retreat by the same 
route. He must have packed the loot, and, 
finding the basket too heavy when the 
creaking staircase warned him of danger, he 
left it near the open window, escaped as he 
entered, and went round to remove the 
basket. That seemed a very feasible theory. 

Mr. Fields got up from the chair. He 
took his lantern and proceeded up the back- 
stairs, examining the windows as he passed. 
He soon came to one which seemed to show 
that his last theory was right. A pane of 
glass had been carefully removed from а 
passage window, whereby the bolt could be 
turned. The window was wide open, and а 
burglarious-looking implement, which Mr. 
Fields believed to be a jemmy," was lying 
on the window-sill He noticed how the 
putty had been scraped away. He took up 
the pane of glass—it was soiled with greasy 
finger-marks. If he had only known the 
value of those marks as a means of identifying 
a suspected person, he could have made 
certain whether or not Thomas had fingered 
that glass. But in thcse days that subtle 
method of investigation was not discovered. 

Mr. Fields left these traces as he found 
them—it would be best to let the policeman 
see everything in place next day. 5 

So the master went down to the hall once 
more, and again sat down in the arm-chair. 
He closed his eyes to assist his meditations, 
and as thoughts went revolving in his mind 
they began imperceptibly to fuse themselves 
into distorted combinations, until their 
tangled skeins dissolved in the mists of 
dreamland, and the master was asleep. 

The small hours of night passed on. 
The clock in the hall ticked out the moments, 
the hands crept on slowly and surely, noti- 
fying the hours 1—2—3—4—5, and still the 
master slept on. The sleep of a labouring 
man is sweet,” says the Wise King, and if 
labour of mind as well as of body entitles 
a man to enjoy the sweet influence “ that 
knits up the ravelled sleeve of care "—then 
surely Mr. Fields had earned his reward. 

He awoke before the servants came down, 
and went up to his room. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROUND THE NESS: 


AN EAST COAST CRUISE IN А CANOE.YACHT. 


poro the Ness! We counted the passage 

won. The day was young yet—only 
half-past nine, and we had come the twenty- 
eight miles from Lowestoft piers in four 
hours. We were in Hollesley Bay. Behind 
the long curve of the shingle beach lay the 
Alde, a river of capricious course. Rising 
inland, it flows eastward to Aldeburgh, and 
comes to within a few yards of the beach ; 
then takes a great sweep to the southward, 
cuts its way behind the Ness, and for the 
last three miles of its course is only separated 
from the sea by a steep shingle bank, not a 
hundred yards wide. | 


Bv R. Н. CALVERT, 


Author of “The Last Cruise of the * Granta; ” etc. ete. 


(Illustrated with Photographs by the WRITER.) 


PART IV. 


We were fairly romping now. Shingle 
Street, the cluster of houses which marks 
the entrance to the Alde, was on our star- 
board quarter. Ahead rose Bawdsey cliff, 
and the seamark—an obelisk painted, like 
Orfordness lighthouse, in bands of red and 
white. By eleven o'clock we had opened 
the Woodbridge river. A great ketch- 
rigged barge was turning in, working up the 
narrow deep-water channel on the west 
shore. It was strange to watch her through 
the glasses, shooting with sails a-shiver 


. along the steep beach, so close in that she 


seemed to us to be moving upon dry lend. 


“ The tide's flowing still in the river," I 
said as I watched her, whatever it may 
be doing out here.” | | 

Pretty slack, I think—the Cork's just 
on the swing from the look of her. We 
can't complain." 

The water was lumpy off Felixstowe; 
the tide was beginning to come down, 8n 
was now setting to windward. Poor ol 
Bob had been uneasy for a long time, an 
had worn an expression of mingled sadness 
and reproach. Blades said there could 5 
no doubt he thought it brutal that we ghoul 
make the boat jump like that. Whether he 
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suddenly opened to us. 
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roll your roller jib as you come into harbour. 


had thoughts or not, he certainly had feelings, 
and they were not pleasant ones. Off Felix- 
stowe Point they became acute. After that 
he took a turn for the better. 

Just after twelve o’clock we hauled our 
wind, and stood into Harwich Harbour— 
past the big Bell Buoy—on the starboard 
tack. We had come the forty-four miles 
from Lowestoft piers in six and a-half hours 
—not bad going for a boat of Ethel’s length ! 

Now we hadn’t things so much our own 
way. Wind and tide had been with us; 
now they were leagued against us, for the 
entrance to Harwich Harbour lies almost 
due north and south. It was peg away, and 
peg away, and no progress, as in the looking- 
glass country, where the Red Queen ex- 
plained to Alice it takes all the running you 
can do to keep in the same place. We held 
well over on to the Dovercourt shore, out of 
the strength of the tide; little by little we 
won our way till we were abreast of Harwich 
and were opening the Stour. We turned 
Ethel's bow due east, and struck across for 
Felixstowe Dock on the opposite shore, 
keeping her pointing well above it, for the 
tide was sluicing us down all the time. 

Nip forward," I said, and stock the 
et some chain on deck. With 
this breeze there'll be plenty of boats in the 
dock, I'm thinking.“ i 

We held in between the piers, and carried 
good way. The panorama of the dock 
A heterogeneous 
fleet of pleasure craft stretching across the 
concrete basin, moored head апа stern, 
clear of each other—a bewildering com- 


: plexity of ropes—a  biggish steamboat 


2 


. unloading deals against the railway quay, 
. and a Thames barge astern of her. 


Over on 


. the other side à Government tug—black 
‚ апа sturdy. In the tangle of craft it was 
. hard to pick а berth. 


" Here you are!” called Blades, who was 


| forward—'' under this white boat's stern; 
. theres room between her and the next 


. halyards. 


опе." 

" Right you are! Stand by the main 
d Is the anchor clear? 

" All clear! Say when." 

There were many eyes upon us, and we 
were upon our mettle. 

“ Down main!” 

The mainsail dropped smartly between 
the lifts. I felt for the roller line, and the 


' jib rolled itself with the smoothness and 


regularity of a household blind. It is a 


moment of supreme satisfaction when you 


I like to see the theatrical look at that" 
air, with which a man does it. It is worth 
having one just for that—but mind there’s no 
hitch. 

66 Let go t 77 

The chain rattled out. As she felt the 
drag Ethel lost way, and then began to slue. 
I jumped aft with the boathook to hold her 
clear of & small rater abreast of us, for there 
was barely room for her to swing. 

" Heave in some now, it will help her 
round.” 

Then I took the dinghy and ran out a 
stern-line, and we were moored. 

After that, like the Frenchman in the 
famous farce, we made a reflection in the 
interior of ourselves," and found that we 
were hungry, if not ravenous. We didn't 
wait to stow anything above board ; we got 
below, scalped а corned- | 
beef tin, and fell to. 
Corned beef, like pork 
which has been round 
the Cape, tastes better 
after а voyage than it 
does ashore; but pos- 
sibly а man's palate is 
less discriminating when 
he has got up in the 
grey dawn, done almost 
a day's work before 
breakfast (shore time), 
and buffeted for seven 
or eight hours with wind 
and sea. You will find 
it then an excellent 
piece de résistance—in 
some brands perhaps too much de resistance 
—stubborn even. We have heard a great 
deal about old horse," but that hardly 
meets the case. Isay mule. 

Are you there, sir? 

* НаПоа! Why, it's Tom!” 

“JI thought it was you, sir. 
you from, this time? 

“ Lowestoft.” К. 

" Lowestoft! Well, you'd the wind right, 
and I s’pose you can put up with a bit of 
rain ; but you found some sea off the Ness, 
didn't you ? " 

" Nothing special And how are you, 
Tom ?” 

" Well, sir, I ain't any younger since I saw 
you last. 

" You're joking," said Blades. “ Every 
time I come in here you seem to have shed 
& good five years; you do, 'pon my word. 

(To be continued.) 
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If you go on at this rate they'll be turning 
you out of your situation because you're 
getting too young, and putting your son in 
instead.” 

“Ah! the old 'uns has to make way for 
the young 'uns; that's in the korse of natur’.” 

It would be awkward if they didn't; 
but you shouldn't moralise—it’s bad for the 


system. I can't imagine the dock without 
you, Tom, especially when a strange boat 
comes in and ties up in somebody else’s 
place.” 


Tom chuckled. ‘‘Some folk that come 
in here do give a deal of trouble,” he said, 
half apologetically. 

"I know," said Blades. **I've given it 
myself, and I've been told about it. Now 
then, skipper, you know what Tom wants, 
though he is too modest to say it the dock 
dues," 
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“ Half a crown, isn't it ? " I asked. 

* Yes, sir; half a crown for a little 'un 
like you.” 

Come, I call that personal," said Blades. 

“ It’s the boat we go by, sir." 

“ Do you, now! I thought 
caught the skippers and weigh 
dock head." . 
„That would be hard on some of 'em,“ 
said Tom, with a grin. ‘It allus seems to 
me the biggest gen'lemen goes in for the 
littlest boats. Thank ye, sir. If you want 
any water you know I'll fill your jars for 
ros and if you come ashore you'll pull the 
ittle canvas boat up on the pontoon, won't 
you? Good day, sir." | 

We had finished that corned beef. There 
was Bob as well, remember ; and he, poor 
dog, brought to it what Blades called a 
retrospective appetite. 


rhaps you 
'em on the 
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By F. H. Botton, 


CRUMP AND I IN SCANDINAVIA. 


Author of “Crump and I in the Alps," “Crump and I tn the Lowlands,” etc. 


I OVERTOOK my friend in Fleet Street on 
a glorious afternoon in May, the sort of 


afternoon that makes а young man's fancy 


lightly turn to thoughts of travel. When 


spring days are upon me I get restive, and 


off, 


the desire to be off upon my journeys grows 


apace. 


* Crump,” I cried, and smote him in a 
friendly way, so that his hat nearly fell 
and he barely escaped a dislocated 
neck —'* Crump, my boy, come with me to 
Sweden !”’ 


He looked round and laughed. 


Right away?” he queried; or shall 
I have time to go home and g 
You never сап get the fellow to be serious 


for five minutes together. 


et my things ? ” 


CHAPTER I. 


** You know jolly well what I'm driving 
at," I answered. What do you say to a 
holiday in Sweden this summer ? ” 

" Ripping! You to pay exes!” he 


exclaimed. 

And thereupon it was че ехсер&, 
indeed, that the question of expenses Lad 
pu upon а sounder and more equitable 
asis. For some little time afterwards the 
matter of the route to be taken rather per- 
plexed us, till Crump clenched it. 

** Half of life's happiness," he suggested, 
consists in wondering what's next. We'll 
take our trip something on these lines. Let's 
cross to Hamb from here, and leave 
the reet of the trip till we're there. Besides, 
there's another little matter that's more 


awkward than the route. You needn't 
pretend you can talk Scandinavian, because 
I know better! 

I made no pretence to a knowledge of that 
unheard-of tongue, but I admitted that I 
nopal to pick up a few sentences of Swedish 
before we started. 

That's it," he growled; ‘‘ and I've got 
to put up with а fellow who can talk nothing 
but bad language." 

is no teaching Crump manners; 
and I have tried. I have even thrown 
things at him, and that didn't effect any 
improvement. 

We eventually took passage by the General 
Steam Navigation Company from London 
Bridge to Hamburg (about forty hours). 

[The 
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The steward asked us if we were going to 


“ { 
COD Fac ET 
No contracting for me," crie imp. 


“Im out for my health, and I hope to ex- 
pand a bit." 

I told him to run away and look at the 
pretty ship while I settled matters he didn’t 
understand, and then agreed upon a stipu- 
lated sum for our meals during the journev. 
Н уоп are а good sailor, or sure of fair 
weather, this is cheaper than paving for 
separate meals; but if not —— 

Of the journev down dear Old Father 
Thames I say nothing, and Crump has the 
impudence to declare I never said a more 
sensible thing. 

‘There isn't a fellow who reads the 
B. O. P. but knows as much as vou do about 
the river, and a great deal more, so don't 
make an ass of yourself straight away,” he 
remarked kindly. 

The next day waa a glorious one, with 
nothing to do, and lots of time to do it in. 
Now and again a sail or a smok’ g funnel 
might be seen far off ; and during the morn- 
ing in the distant south we sighted the low 
shore of Ter Schelling. We were the living 
centre of a rippling world of water, and the 
playing-place of soft winds. Above us 
floated tleecy clouds across a dome of blue. 
It was happiness enough that day just to be 
alive and breathe the dustless air. 

On the journev we made friends with а 
Russian who spoke our tongue a little. 
During conversation, we asked him how he 
liked England, and his reply, in halting 
language, summed things up pretty well. 

“ When I am in Engeland I may speak as 

I will, but in Russia it is diffayrent.” 
_ We do not, indeed, realise how different 
it is until we get away from English govern- 
ment. That sentence brought it vividly 
before me, and although I jokingly remarked 
that if free speech was out of the question 
in Russia my good friend Crump would 
have to keep away from that country, in 
my heart I knew what was meant, and felt 
that we owed unbounded thanks to Heaven 
for our own untrammelled lives. 

The Russian was a decent sort of fellow. 
He spoke a few sentences in his own tongue, 
ВО that we might judge it was not so terrible 
ав it looked in print. He said the country 
In South Russia was pretty, but the most 
beautiful was Finland ; and Crump suggested 
рав that was why it had been grabbed.” 

e spoke both German and French, and 
fold us that most educated Russians spoke 

rench. He aaid his language was difficult, 
but had a very limited vocabulary. ( Thank 
goodness !" said Crump, as though he were 
being forced to learn it.) He put his knife 
Into his mouth when eating, which was sinful 
m Our eyes; but, as Crump said, perhaps 
mother never taught him any better. 

About SIX next morning, a8 we were 
Passing up the Elbe, I awoke Crump. He 
murmured, half asleep: | 

All right, Sarah, I'll be down direotly ; 
but it can't be eight o'clock yet!” 

But he roused himself when I told him 
Ve were nearing Hamburg, and breakfast 
was about to be served. I knew that last 
rud wake him. He wasn't the sort to 
98e on that contract. 

: It was a busy place to which we had 
9me—a place where things looked alive. 
© noise of a great city of workers was in 
905 ears as the ship glided up the river to the 
air This was as it should be—the sort 
ng to expect from a port of so great 
renown. We bade the Russian and other 

OW-passengers farewell, gave the steward 
dec on to hope he would see us again some 

у үч up our baggage, and went ashore. 
the 5; the last few years Hamburg (one of 

© cities of the Hanseatic League) was a 

rt; but things are changed now, and 


whet er for the better I do not know. At 
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any rate, we had to pass the Customs at the 
quay, and although we had nothing dutiable, 
Crump said it was а wonder they didn't tax 
us just for practice. For the guileless 
Teuton is alwavs ready to make one answer 
the call of“ duty." 

I knew Hamburg of old, when there were 
more English residents therein; but my 
good companion was entering it for the 
first time, and his comments were not un- 
interesting. 

“The place is alive!" he exclaimed. 
The pudding-headed Deutscher is awake, 
after all. I never saw such friskiness in a 
foreign place before; you might think vou 
were back in the Old Country. This 
accounts for the land of sausages coming to 
the fore. Things have got a move on them 
here. My patience! Hurry up, you old 
funeral!“ 

We were wanting to cross the thorough- 
fare along which ran the railway from the 
wharves to the station. It so happened 
that a long goods train was passing, at & 
mile and a-half an hour, preceded by a man 
who carried a flag and rang a muftin-bell as 
he sauntered along to warn folks from the 
on-rushing danger. It was this that caused 
the stoppage in Crump's enthusiasm. 

Hamburg is well supplied with ° buses * 
and trams. Some of the 'buses carry 
smoking compartments, and the platforms 
of trams that have no upstairs" are used 
by smokers, who sometimes make way for 
а lady to pass and sometimes don't. For 
manners also are made in Germany," of 
а sort. Near the river are noisy end busy 
streets, and canals left almost waterless at 
certain states of the tide; but not mudless 
by any means, and never, as Crump re- 
marked, ** without a good old smell to think 
about." 

But after we had selected à small hotel 
and left our baggage. we walked through 
the streets to the better part of the town, 
and when Crump set eyes on that he said it 
was stunning.“ We had come to the 
Alster, а large lake, well plied with swift 
Steamers, and whose shores are a series of 
artistic. gardens. At the city end, where 
the lake finds outlet to the Elbe through the 
canal, is a glorious promenade and thorough- 
fare, one side of which is set off bv palatial 
‘hotels and splendid shops. At the water's 
edge are restaurants, and refreshments are 
served, if one wishes, on balconies over the 
Alster itself. The whole aspect is magnifi- 
cent. Indeed, Crump was so enthusiastic 
that he said he had a good mind to punch 
my head for not bringing him to Hamburg 
before." 

We spent the afternoon on the Alster, 
first taking steamer along its entire length 
(about two miles), and up one of the canals 
a short distance, and afterwards rowing 
about in a small boat, Crump very kindly 
steering. In the evening we went into the 
park which shoulders the waters of the 

Elbe, and overlooks its shipping. Here are 
the Seamen’s Hospital and the Observatory. 
We made for the concert garden in this 
park, whose pavilion is brightened with 
countless coloured lamps as darkness gathers, 
‘and seated ourselves at one of the little 
tables to listen to the music and watch the 
people. As we were teetotalers, we found 
seltzer-water and fruit-juice an agreeable 
drink. 

I noticed Crump's attention was riveted 
‘upon а family party at the next table, and 
thought it was on account of the daughter. 
But suddenly he exclaimed : 

„Why, that's the third time”; and I 
wondered if he had gone mad—madder than 
usual, I mean. К 


* This applies to thetime of our visit. Since then 
the trams have monopolised the traffic, 
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„Can't you keep quiet, and listen to the 
band ?” I asked. 

*' To tell you the truth," he said, in a low 
voice, [Гуе been watching Papa Dutchy 
over there. He's having his glass loaded 
up with lager beer for the third time in the 
last thirty minutes. He must be scooped 
hollow to hold it all.” 

Nor could I wonder at his astonishment, 
for indeed the capacity of the portly German 


for liquid refreshment is a thing to strike 


terror into the hearts of inexperienced 
young men like Crump and myself. And 
it should be borne in mind, too, that the 
drinking-glasses are as portly as the drinkers. 
I told Crump, however, not to be too loud 
in his crowing over this. Drunkenness, I 
explained to him, was not the awful vice in 
Germany that it is here. Indeed, I had 
been told in this very city, and the state- 
ment had not increased my pride in things 
British, that if a drunken man was seen he 
was set down as а ‘‘ mad Englishman,” and 
that if foul language was heard it was mostly 
in English. And this had been told me by 
an inhabitant of Hamburg who was himself 
a British subject. Semetimes we do well 
to sit silent, and think awhile. 

Next day was Sunday—not, on the whole, a 
pleasant day abroad, in my opinion. Nor 
do I think we do well in trying to imitate 
its observance in Continental fashion here. 
Perhaps when we have done во till there is 
no breaking the habit our eyes will open, 
and we shall be filled with vain regret. God 
forbid it should ever come to this pass ! 

We attended morning service at the 
beautiful old St. Nikolai Kirche, though of 
course the words were not wholly intelligible 
to our cars. But in the afternoon I had a 
new experience. On the voyage across to 
Germany we had met with a gentleman who 
was superintendent of a German Sunday 
School, and we made our way that after- 
noon along the pleasant shore of the smiling 
Alster till wa reached the neighbourhood 
where the school was. And then, if never 
before, we realised the difference between 
the place of the Sunday School in our own 
land and on the Continent. 

The main room was a dancing-hall, 
attached to a large restaurant, and was let 
to the school till 3 р.м. The infants were 
gathered by themselves—in the bowling. 
alley. This was the best accommodation 
to be got in the locality, a very good one, 
with broad and prosperous-looking streets. 

At the request of the superintendent I 
made a short speech to the mites in the 
skittle-alley, and they sat perfectly quiet. 
Crump says, when they heard the horrible 
noises I made they were too frightened to 
move ; but that is just like his impudence. 
Atterwards, we had a look round the large 
room. where the style of teaching was 
exactly as in England. Promptly at three, 
just as the youngsters were being dismissed, 
the folding doors into the restaurant were 
opened by waiters. The scene was changed. 

In the course of our wanderings next day 
we came across a notice of tourist tickets 
issued to Sweden from & German shipping 
office in Lübeck. For rather over 84 marks 
(зау four guineas) we could get a first-class 
ticket from Liibeck to Stockholm, thence to 
Gothenberg. thence again to Copenhagen, 
and so back to Liibeck, available for two 
months. The next steamer left on Wednes- 
day evening. I translated all this to Crump, 
and he very kindly said he supposed it was 
all right, and he'd take my word for it. On 
this genial understanding we made our plans. 

Near the docks the Elbe is spanned by 
large iron-girder bridges, and in the neigh- 
bourhood is one of the railway termini. Wo 
paid a visit to this, and saw the Emperor of 
Germany. At least, Crump said he was. 
He was a handsome fellow, tall, and: óf good 
proportions, and the long drab-cloth coat 
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lined with scarlet which he wore, with flat 
military cap, suited him splendidly. "We 
found out afterwards that he was the 
&tation-master, and not really the Emperor; 
but, a8 I told Crump, from my experience 
of Prussian railway officials they were all 
at the.very least dukes and counts, and so 
his mistake was pardonable. 

We next took a tram ride upon the Ring 
Bahn, or circular line round the city. То 
get а good view we stood with the smokers 
upon the platform. We got а very fair 
idea of the place from this ride, first along 
the street by the river with its burden of 
shipping, and then past the pleasant park, 
and so round to the farther portion of the 
city Alster-wards. Crump says, however, 
that the general impression he obtained was 
that of a misty city in a thick fog. This was 
probably due to the fact that everybody 
was smoking, and there was no undue effort 
to keep from pufting into poor Crump's face. 
He said he didn't come there to be turned 
into а smoke consumer for the whole port. 

The following afternoon there chanced to 
be an excursion by steamer down the Elbe 
to visit one of the splendid Hamburg- 
American liners at anchor near the mouth 
of the river, and we availed ourselves of the 
opportunity. It was astonishing how many 
people found time to take that trip; all 
Hamburg seemed to be going; till at last 
we began to wonder whether the boat would 
sink before it started, and hoped, on the 
whole, that it would not. 

Still, in spite of the crowd, the journey 
down the river was very pleasant. The 
shore on the Hamburg side near the city is 
rather picturesque, and  Blankenese, а 
pleasant suburban resort, with ita fine 
houses and woodland, presents a very 
pleasant appearance, The shore on the 
other side is flatter and somewhat marshy, 
with here or there a tributary stream flowing 
into the Elbe. 

When at length we reached the Augusta 
Victoria, towering above our smaller 
vessel, Crump thought he was back again in 
London, the crushing and struggling to get 
aboard the liner were so territic. Some of the 
camp-stools on the deck obstinately refused 
to close, others shut tightly and affectionately 
upon the fingers of exasperated Germans, 
and others, again, jumped up when stepped 
upon and cracked against Teutonic shins. 

Langsam! Langsam!” (“ Slowly”) 
growled a stout old fellow in front of us, 
and brought his heel down upon my com- 
panion's toes. 

»My name isn't Long Sam," retorted 
Crump indignantly, giving him а dig in the 
ribs that did not err on the side of gentle- 
ness; and even if it was, that’s no reason 
why you should smash my foot." 

But the old man only growled ** Langsam 
all the тоге; and Crump thereupon remarked 
that, if.I were any good at all, I would tell 
him what to say in German that would 
make ‘‘ the old hippopotamus shrivel up.” 
For British honour's sake I refrained. 

It was splendid aboard. The vessel was 
a veritable floating palace. '' A life on the 
ocean wave did not seem half bad with a 
ship of this description between you and 
the wave. The first-class dining saloon 
must have been а treat to eat in, Crump 
thought, and as for the state rooms— well, 
he felt like taking off his hat and talking in 
whispers. He got over this feeling, however, 
before long, for I missed him shortly after- 
wards, and returning found him with his 
feet on one of the couches taking life quietly. 
After that, I thought he was not in a position 
to complain of German manners. 

There was, however, one contrast that 
brought home to us vividly the difference 
'twixt rich and poor. After we had looked 
over the first and second class quarters we 
peeped into the places where emigrants were 
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boxed. It was enough. We had left 
luxury far, far behind us, and bare, stinted 
necessity only was here. Perhaps it is 
unavoidable, this great chasm 'twixt the 
two—I hardly know. But, avoidable or 
not, it is unspeakably sad. | 

We took train next morning across the 
neck of land now cut by the Kiel Canal, and 
in about an hour and a-half found ourselves 
at the ancient port of Lübeck. For economy 
chiefly, we travelled third class, with un- 
cushioned seats, and not too much window 
accommodation. As Crump very truly 
said, it is only in your up-to-date fiction 
that the fellow who has just wondered where 
his next meal is coming from takes a first- 
class express ticket as а matter of course. 
The country here is quiet and pretty, with 
meadow-land, marsh, or wood ; and every- 
where thatched houses, with the patron 
saint of North Europe (the long.legged 
stork) upon the roofs. 

Just outside Lübeck station is an old 
brickwork relie, two round pointed towers 
connected by an arch. Probably it is the 
ancient gateway of the town. 

We first repaired to the shipping office. 
where I booked cabins to Stockholm and 
took the Scandinavian circular tickets. I 
also changed some English money into 
Swedish, receiving most of the exchange in 
paper currency. Throughout the whole of 
our trip we saw no Swedish or Danish gold 
coins, these not being in very common use. 

Having done our business, we walked 
down the long street by the river. On one 
side of this street are the river and wharves, 
the other consists mainly of offices, ships' 
storehouses, inns, bakeries, and the like. 
At length we reached the quay where our 
vessel was moored. She was to start at 
six that evening, so we went aboard to see 
our berths and leave our baggage. We were 
shown round by the steward, who, I might 
mention, was a stewardess. Our cabin was 
& cosy little room, with a plush couch the 
entire length on either side, and lavatory 
accommodation under the port-hole between 
the two. At night we found the couches 
converted into comfortable beds. 

We then set out to look round Lübeck. 
In the centre of the town, as it slopes up from 
the river, i3 the old and ugly double-spired 
Marien- Kirche. We found that though the 
outside was unprepossessing, there were 
several quaint things to view within— 
ancient monuments, curiously carved seats, 
a strange and fantastic series of pictures 
entitled the Dance of Death,” and so forth. 

The post-office, on one side of the market 
square, is a very fine building ; and the old 
Council House, in another part of the town, 
is also worth a visit. We wandered into it, 
and a sentry presently came up and demanded 
our purpose. 

Now you've done it," whispered Crump. 
„We'll get locked up as safe as eggs.” 

But his hopes were disappointed, for, 
upon due explanation, we were allowed to 
We were repaid for our trouble, 
for there were many beautiful pictures and 
carvings to see. | 

In our subsequent wanderings we came to 
what seemed to be а church. Ав the door 
was open we peeped in, and saw а small 
hall with pews, reading-desk, and pulpit at 
one end. The centre part was unoccupied, 
and opposite us was a farther door leading 
into another building ; and, as we stood there, 
& woman, basket on arm, passed in and dis- 
appeared. 

Well, I never!" exclaimed Crump. 
That's a funny business. Let's ask this 
kid what it's all about." 

The ''kid" in question was sauntering 
along the street, and my worthy friend 
addressed him thus: 

'* Here, Alphonso Mephisto, waa is dis— 
kirke, eh ? " 


сироп the whart. 


The natural answer to such a question 
was a surprised stare, on which Crump in- 
formed me the boy must be a fool, and 
didn’t know good German when he heard it. 
I rescued the poor child before Crump had 
quite frightened him into a fit, and learned, 
by more lucid inquiry, that we were outside 
the Lübeck Almshouses. 

Unbidden, we marched through the chapel 
and passed out by the farther door. Неге 
we seemed to be in an enormous hall, the 
first portion of which was partitioned into 
two rows of small cabins, with а centre 
corridor, one side being for women, the 
other for men. One of the doors was ajar, 
and the cheery old occupant, seeing us, bade 
us welcome. 

It was а clean and cosy little room, and 
there was just space for the three of us 
inside, so long as Crump kept his mouth 
shut. The furniture consisted of a bed, a 
table, a chair, and a small cupboard. The 
wooden partitions were covered with pictures 
pasted on by the old man himself. From 
him we learned what a restful haven this 
was for old widows or widowers of Lübeck. 
The inhabitants must be over a certain age 
(70, I think), must be citizens, and must 
pay a lump sum of 60 marks (or 34); and 
that was all.. They got housing, fuel, lights, 
and provisions, and were free to come and 
go between 5 a.M. and 10 р.м. Our old 
friend also took us to see the great kitchen 
and washhouse of the establishment. 

As we left, Crump fumbled in his pocket. 

Goodbye, Methuselah, old chap,” he 
said, and pressed a mark into his willing 
hand. The touching form of the farewell 
may have been lost upon Methuselah” ; 
but the tangible evidence of goodwill that 
had left Crump's pocket for ever needed no 
interpreting. 

Our walk to the steamer was enlivened by 
one or two little accidents. We had occasion 
to cross the railway at a level crossing just 
as they were closing it. There are no gates 
here, but chains, hanging loese from two 
posts on either side of the line, are wound up 
taut when the line is barred. Foot-passengers 
may then cross by a small subway ; but the 
British instinct to make а dash at the last 
minute was too strong. I got over safely, 
but Crump was tripped by the chain, and 
the man in charge gave his opinions with 
emphasis. To my horror I saw the approach- 
ing form of a heavy German policeman, and 
I knew enough of officialium to want to 
avoid it. 

“* Crump,” I said, °“ step it out sharp, if 
you don't want trouble." . 

Happily, he took my advice, and we dis- 
appeared without dignity, tho policeman, 
luckily, not thinking it worth while to 
follow. 

We were delayed a little by my unfortu- 
nate friend tripping over a mooring-ring 
Indeed, he had a very 
narrow escape of falling into the river, an 


‚1 had not the heart to laugh at bim this time: 


but I asked him not to get drowned till wo 
had finished the trip, and he gaid he'd 
try. 

My turn came soon after. We were 
passing & baker's shop, and it was just ту 
luck that they happened to be taling p 
stock at the time. Crump escaped, but par 
of the contents of a sack, which had split 
by accident, came over my jacket. Crump 
laughed a lot more than I did, and though 
the stewardess was very kind, and brush 
off as much of the white marks as she could, 
there was an unpleasant stain for some litte 
time upon one side of me. My fnen : 
idiotic words were no doubt meant for com- 
fort, but they failed wofully. % with 
E Never mind, old man," he yos 
that exasperating grin of his, 
little faded lors 

(To be continued.) 
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E use of pigeons as war messengers is 
| by no means the modern innovation 
dne would at first suppose. True that until 

1870, when, in the historical conflict between 
. aermany and France, they rendered such 
~ inestimable benefit to the latter Power, little 


WAR PiGECN 
SNOWING MISVTAGE ATTACHES 


«as known of their capabilities. History, 
, owever, records their use by the Romans, 
nd it is known the Persians, as far back 
3 the time of Darius, trained and used 
_igeons as messengers. 
. In warfare early and correct information 
| the movements of the enemy is vital to 
-iccess. The general who is best served by 
s "intelligence corps has an advantage 
“hich is not even counterbalanced by 
.1perior numbers on the part of his oppo- 
nta. 
Germany was the first Power to benefit 
7 the lessons of 1870, and the Germans 
ere not long before they 
ganised Government lofts in 
| their fortified cities and 
Intier towns. France quickly 
taliated, and before rong 
“aly, Russia, Spain, an 
veral other countries followed. 
England has done little or 
thing with pigeons from a 
'ilitary point of view, but, as 
auxiliary to the Navy, lofts 
ve for many years been 
existence at Portsmouth, 
'vonport, and Sheerness. 
Experiments have been from 
neto time carried out locally 
connection with our volun- 
^r movement, private fanciers 
iding their birds for the pur- 
зе, a military officer being in 
iting at each loft to receive 
» despatches as brought in 
the birds, and to transmit 
> same to the forces in the 
d. No practical result has 
yet accrued, апа it, has 
n left for the Navy, with 
ptain Tufnell and Lieutenant 
rratt, to uphold and demon- 
ate the true value of the 
eon as an aid to warfare. 
Portsmouth took the initi- 
ve, Whale Island being the 
of the first naval loft. 


This island was 
one time only а small sandbank, but in 
irse of time driftwood and débris brought 
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WAR PIGEONS. 


(With Illustrations by M. FitTzGERALr.) 


down by the tide gradually increased its size. 
Now it has a fine block of barracks, and is 
the recognised school of gunnery in our Navy. 

The building utilised for the first pigeon- 
loft was a picturesque one of two storeys, 
and somewhat resembled a lighthouse in 
appearance. Here Captain Tufnell estab- 
lished a small stud of homing pigeons, and, 
in spite of failures and oppdsition from cer- 
tain of the old school at the Admiralty, he 
demonstrated that real and practical work 
could be accomplished by his birds. 

Once having done this, he agitated for a 
larger and more commodious loft, and the 
present fine building, of which an illustra- 
tion is given, was erected by the Govern- 
ment at Gosport, near to the Clarence 
landing-stage, where Queen Victoria used to 
embark on her journeys to Osborne. The 
building consists of two storeys. The upper 
one contains the trained birds, and is capablo 
of accommodating over five hundred pigeons. 
The lower floor is used for stock birds 
which it is desired to keep prisoners to 
prevent their 
returning to 
the lofts in 
which they 
were reared. 
At either end 
are offices, 
one being used 
for storing 
baskets, food, 
etc., and the 
other is fitted 
with a tele- 
phone for 


transmitti 
to С head. 


quarters mes- 
sages directly 
they arrive. 
Here, also, are the books in which a record is 
kept of each bird, showing the exact distances 
it has been trained for and the times taken, and 
notes as to the wind and weather. Particu- 


E 
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Royal e Lofts 


Portsmouth 


lars such as pedigree and the dates of laying 
and hatching are kept distinct, the latter 
being necessary to prevent birds being 
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By H. C. Howpen, of the “ National Homing Union.” 


liberated with despatches when about to lay, 
at which time they are incapable of sustain- 
ing flight for any great distance. 


MESSAGE HOLDER 
ON Biros LEG 


Cleanliness is as strong a point in the 
naval lofts as it is on board ship. Each ` 
morning a bluejacket goes the round of the 


TRAP USED 
wir^ Poa TABLE 
Lorr 


loft with a scraper, and is followed by 
another jolly tar with a whitewash brush. 
As a consequence, the birds are always the 
picture of health, and the brightness of 


For- 


their plumage rivals that of Nature. 
tunately, the necessity of testing these aérial 
messengers in warfare has not arisen ; their 
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reliability has nevertheless been often proved. On several occasions, 
when liberated off the French coast at the same time as the departure 
of the royal yacht, they have carried the news to Gosport an hour or 
more before the yacht itself was sighted from the English coast, having 
accomplished the journey over nearly one hundred miles of sea. The bird: 
were also used to communicate with the shore during the recent operations 
in connection with the raising of the sunken submarine. Panniers of birds 
are now placed on warships for liberation when passing down Channel, 
and also on ships when undergoing trial speed trips in the Solent, reports 
reaching the lofta with the regularity of clockwork. 

To some extent wireless telegraphy has relieved the pigeon of such 
duties; but this it can never do entirely. Not only is the former liable 
to be tapped and so read by an enemy, but it must be remem- 
bered that a properly equipped station is necessary at both 
ends for despatching and receiving a wireless message, while 
the pigeon can be liberated at any spot desired, the point of 
arrival being the only fixed station. 


For the use of pigeons as an aid to the Army we must tha f 


turn to the Continent Germany has established a training school 
at Strasburg, where officers receive instruction before being placed 
in charge of subordinate lofts. When the birds are required for 


scouting purposes they are carried in a light basket strapped FRENCH 
knapsack fashion to the soldier’s back, each bird being placed Soros 

in a separate compartment to avoid injury while being so carried. DISPATCHING 
This basket has a folding flap, which forms a desk upon which WAR MAU ج‎ 


the scout writes the message ; it also contains the slips of rice- 
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paper upon which the messages are written 
before being placed in little celluloid tubes 
affixed to the bird's leg. 

In Germany the Government lofts are 
linked together, the birds from each loft 
being trained to fly from the lofts nearest 
to it in each direction. Thus, were it 
necessary to send a despatch from one end 
of the country to the other, the message 
would be passed on from loft to loft. By 
this means no pigeon is required to fly a 
greater distance than one hundred and fifty 
kilometres (about ninety-five miles), and 
thus the risk of а bird going astray is 
reduced to a minimum. 2 

The style of loft adopted by some of 
the Continental Powers differs considerably 
from that used in this country, the birds 
being often accommodated in the roofs or 
upper storeys of high buildings, separate 
accommodation being provided for the 
housing of messengers belonging to sur- 
rounding lofts, these being, of course, kept 
prisoners until required to carry a despatch 
to the town in which their own loft is 
situated, and to which they immediately 
return upon being liberated. 

Considerable success has resulted in the 
training of double-journey pigeons, an idea 
originating entirely from Germany. 
soon as the loft-to-loft system became 
general in that country, it was quickly 
perceived that an immense advantage 
would be gained if the 
birds could be trained to 
fly the journey both ways, 
as the necessity of tak 
ing them to a loft and 


ZR рғ 
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there keeping them prisoners until required 
would then be overcome. 

At first this appeared contrary to the 
nature of the birds, but a chance observ 
tion revealed ite possibility. An old pigeon 
had been transferred to another loft, and 
after returning many times had oonsent 
to remain at its new home. АП went we 
for several months, but about the time the 
birds went to nest it was noticed the pigeon 
periodically revisited its old loft. An ob- 
serving attendant noticed that on its return 
it always made direct for the box containing 
grit, and inquiries revealed the fact that 
this necessary commodity was not prov! 
at the pigeon's new home. Here, then, ¥# 
а clue worth following. If a pigeon woul 
fly from loft to loft in search of grit, why 
should it not do so in search of food of 
water ? 

Experimenta were started with а batch of 
young pigeons, which were kept without 
food for twenty-four hours, water alone 


' being served to them. They were then зеп! 


to a distant loft, and food served out, but 
no water, and afterwards liberated, when 
they instinctively flew home. For several 

followed ; 


days following the same plan was 


then the all-important day arrived to test 
the value of the experiment. At the usual 
hour, instead of the birds being taken to 
the feeding-loft, they were simply given 
their liberty. Eager eyes watched them 
circling in the clouds. Would thev con- 
tinue to fly round as usual or would they 
make off to the distant loft in search of 
food ? After one or two false starts, off 
they went at racing speed, and the victory 
Was gained. Several Continental lofts have 
how birds which regularly perform the 
double Journey, and by feeding certain 
batches at different hours it has been found 
possible always to have a messenger ready 
When required for active service. 

nce has but few military establish- 
ments compared with her neighbour; but, on 
the other hand, she re- 
les upon the private 
lofts of her countrymen. 
Every fancier in France 
as to make to the 
Government a complete 
Yearly return of the 
Pigeons in his loft, the 
Whole of which are liable 
to be requisitioned at 
any moment. France is, 
moreover, very jealous 
^ to the liberation of 
reign pigeons on her 


801], such being abso- 
tels rohibited near 
ortified towns, and only 


Owed at other places 
"Pon payment of a tax, 
and must then be ac. 
ошрапіеі by properly certified papers as 
to their origin, : 
in PAPeriments have also been made by her 
pej nection with a travelling loft, the idea 
oe that a loft could accompany a column 

„<n on the march, and scouts provided with 
d therefrom would be able to send back 
8 Patches without leaving their t of 

ation, or without the delay 
fred let Ser forwarded from the 
ice loft. Up to the present time, how- 
tra; t. has not been found possible to so 
distan the pigeons, except for very small 

ces, and even then absolute reliance 


— 


having 
nearest 
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cannot be placed upon their return, the 
birds seldom regaining the loft when it had 
been transferred to another position during 
their absence. 

A more practical idea is that adopted by 
Japan, a portable loft being stocked with 
young birds and transferred bodily to the 
military base, when the birds are given their 
liberty for the first time. After a few weeks 
it has been found possible te use such birds 
as messengers, and no doubt the present 
war in the Far East will see them so em- 
ployed. 

Some few months ago Russia had under 
consideration the offer of French societies to 
organise a pigeon post in Manchuria (at 
present they are used by the army in the 
Crimea), so it is more than probable both 


USSIAN Scouts 
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contestants will press the war pigeon into 
their service. Japan, with great foresight, 
established military lofts at the end of the 
last century. Discarding the native or 
Oriental pigeon as too slow for her purpose, 
she came to England, and the pick of many 
lofts in the Midlands found their way to 
Tokio. This proved a wise move on her 
part, the birds imported being celebrated 
racers from across the English Channel, and, 
consequently, were adapted for the use of 
her Navy and for the long flights necessary 
across the sea. It will not, of course, be 
possible for Japan to use the pigeons at 
Tokio to carry despatches in Korea or Man- 
churia. Separate and permanent lofts will 
have to be established on the mainland, and 
temporary lofts will be established at different 
places according to the 
movements of her 
troops. 

One is often amused 
by the reports which are 
to be sometimes read in 
newspapers as to homin 
pigeons being rem. 

y numerous other birds 
or animals in the per- 
formance of their special 
duties. Swallows, it has 
been said, were to be 
employed for the pur- 
pose ; and although it is 
true the swallow flies 
more swiftly than does 
the pigeon, yet it has 
never been domesti- 
cated, and cannot stand 
the confinement and the 
rough -and- tumble of 
being transferred from 
place to place. It is 
therefore useless as an 
_ aërial messenger. Bees, 
too. have been men- 
_ tioned for short dis- 
_ tances; but it is apparent 
VOU they could not carry the 
mee SIT smallest despatch unless 
microscopically reduced, 
r presumes 
ested that 
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the scout should carry a beehive on his back, 
as well as а photo-microscopical apparatus. 

e were tried in the Franco-German 
war, but have not yet been heard of; and 


although it is ible more favourable re- 
sults could be obtained with proper training, 
yet, compared with pigeons, they have many 
disadvantages—e.g. speed and risk of capture. 


| An Exciting Dispute. 


pou is, for boys, an admittedly diffi- 

cult matter, and yet it is most essen- 
tial that the young player should know 
something about it. 

For many years I have watched boys at 
play, and I have always noticed how difficult 
it is to umpire and to give satisfaction. 
Very likely the player is called upon to give 
& decision against his own club—a matter to 
him of real difficulty and doubt. Naturally 
enough, if anyone is to be favoured, it is to 
be a fellow-member. The umpire on the 
other side has probably done the same sort 
of thing, and so the matters have been 
looked upon as pretty well clear. 

Not unfrequently have I seen on the 
village greens of Hertfordshire and other 
places the juveniles take up the quarrel, and 
the game has ended in a general scrimmage, 
and the older children of more mature years 
have sometimes shown great feeling when а 
decision has been given against their ownside. 

Why, then, should à young player try to 
be ап umpire fair and square ? 

First of all, because it does the boy а 
world of good. I have known some boys 
quite willing to take the position, and во far 
from looking upon it as drudgery it has 
been to them the very reverse. 

Now, an umpire must remember that it 
is necessary to keep one's temper. Perhaps 
the ball by which he has to give the batsman 
out may lead to the player baving a shock, 
and if he ruffles his temper it is quite natural 
he will probably think that he is not out, 
and maybe make some nasty remark. When 
this is the case, never make a fuss. 

Two classes of players are very trying— 
those who habitually despise your position, 
and who are never out, and those who want 
to argue with the umpire. With the latter 
class, it may be well to remark that you 
are very sorry, but they were certainly out, 
in your opinion." Кау little, but be ever 
ready to maintain your conviction—that 
will carry you through many a difficulty. 

It is well to remember that an umpire 
will find it safer to have the rules at his 
finger-ends. I know one or two umpires 
who never go out to officiate unless they 
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One Russian enthusiast trained hawks, 
with the double purpose of destroying the 
pigeons and themselves carrying messages. 
Record does not mention what success 
attended his efforts, but it is an accepted 
fact that the forward flight of a hawk is 
inferior to that of the modern racing 
pigeon. 


UMPIRING. 


By W. Hearn, Official Umpire of the M. C. C. 


read the rules first, and with boys it would 
certainly pay. 

Much may be learnt from going to watch 
a first-class cricket match; and if any of my 
readers are thinking of umpiring, I would 
advise them to go to a first-class ground 
and concentrate their attention upon the 
umpires, There are many who go to pick 
up hints as to fielding, batting, or bowling ; 
but many who umpire or captain a team 
might learn a good deal from watching how 
trained umpires go about their work. 

Some things there need be no trouble 
about. For instance, if you ask what is the 
proper delivery, the rule tells you that it is 

rt of your business to see that the ball is 

wled ; if thrown or jerked one of the two 
umpires is to call “ No-ball" Besides that, 
rule eleven tells us that the bowler shall 
deliver the ball with one foot on the ground 
behind the bowling crease and within the 
return crease, otherwise the umpire shal! call 
“ No-balL" Rule twelve says that if the 


bowler shall bow] the ball so high over or 


so wide of the wicket that in the opinion of 
the umpire it is not within reach of the 
striker, the umpire shall call“ Wide ball." 

А thing that is often forgotten is that а 
“ no-bal!" or a “wide” shall not be reckoned 
as one of the over, 
though the batsman may CE 
hit а  "no-ball" and 
whatever runs result 
shall be added to his 
score. 

A little while ago an 
umpire used to be respon- 
sib'e for the length of the 
wieket, but he is not so 
now. The umpire's posi- 
tion, assuming that he is 
standing at the bowling 
end, is about six feet away 
from the bowler's wicket 
and directly behind it, 
but he must give the 
bowler plenty of room to 
take his run and deliver 
the ball, and his face 
must be turned towards 
the batsman who & about 
to hit. 

He must stand perfectly 
still, because if he moves 
about he may attract the 
attention of the batsman 
and lead him to make a 
mis-hit. He will watch 
that the bowler does not 
go over the bowling crease 
with both feet, or place 
either of them outside 
the return crease when he 
delivers the ball If he 
sees anyone doing either of 
these things, he must call 
No- ball, though he 
must not be too smart— 
that is, he must wait till 
the ball has left the 
bowler's hands, 


Hawks fly with & mixed movement of | 


rowing and sailing, while the flight of a 
igeon is entirely the rowing movement. 
he hawk, therefore, is no match for its 

rival unless it reaches the upper strata of 

the air, when it descends with almost in- 
credible speed, and would then without 
doubt prove master of the situation. 
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I have sometimes been amused in a 
country match when I have seen the young 
umpire shout No-ball " before the ball has 
left the bowler's hands, and there has been 
a good laugh. It is the umpire at the 
bowling end who will be asked to decide as 
to no- balls,“ and ''wides," and catches 
by the wicket-keeper, and also leg before 
wicket —a really difficult point for the 
amateur. 

The other umpire will be able to tell 
better as to а run out, or а case of stump- 
ing ; but it must be remembered that if one 
cannot see, he may appeal to the other 
umpire. Some umpires show their partisan- 
ship by shouting out before they are asked, 
quite oblivious to the fact that they must 
not give a decision unless they are appealed 
to. 

The run out is pretty easy to decide, аз 
the batsman can only be in his ground by 
some part of his body being behind the 
popping crease. This matter of running calls 
for very close attention, and I have always 
found it useful to watch my particular end 
and to see that the bat is put down in the 
proper place, or, if not, to call out at once 
the run, which is not counted. | 

The most difficult thing is to give а man 
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Head Master: “We waut to know if you are the boy who tbrew * 

dall at the Squire's hat." А r ] me 
Squire (sworn foe of the boys): “Now, iust for this once, if you ue 

the truth. I'll let you off—now the truth, mind.“ knock 
Boy: Les, sir, please, sir; I threw.the ball, but I didn't mean to 

your hat off—I was only aiming at your nose." 
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out “leg before wicket.” Many first-class 
umpires find it a hard matter, so I am 
sure it will be for the young official, and 
it is the one particular decision that the 
batsman and bowler will rarely be satisfied 
about. 

I have found batsmen who would calmly 
tell you that the ball did not pitch straight, 
or else that it would have hit the wicket, 
because it broke or twisted. 

A great deal of unnecessary talk may be 
saved if the umpire would master the 
following code of signalling : 

Boundaries shall be signalled by waving 
the hand from side to side. 

Byes shall be signalled by raising the open 
hand above the head. 

Leg-bves shall be signalled by raising the 
leg and touching it with the hand. 

Wides shall be signalled by extending 
both arms horizontally. 

No-balls shall be signalled by extending 
one arm horizontally. 

The decision “ Out ” shall be signalled by 
raising the index finger above the head. 

Umpires should wait until a signal has 
been answered by the scorer before allowing 
the game to proceed. 

Besides signalling, the umpire should 
call“ distinctly for the information of the 
players. 

On giving a decision the umpire should 
make sure that the batsman understands 
what the decision is. 

Now, without quoting all the rules, which 
to the tyro must be rather complicated, one 
may notice that umpires have to give deci- 
sions upon points that are disputed, or 
to interpret the rules correctly and carefully. 
One thing is necessary, and that is, as early 
аз possible one must learn to fix one's 
attention upon the game, for unless umpires 
give all attention to it their opinions will 
Dot be worth very much. 

But, besides the possibility of becoming a 
fine Judge of the game, one can learn to 
think, not imperially, but impartially, though 
there are many dithcult points that will arise 
Which can only be thought out by those 
who have had the opportunity of playing in 
first-class cricket. 

To the thinking boy, there will be an 
Opportunity to see the game in action, and 
he will be able to think out a good many 
theories which he has heard advanced ay to 
how a boy should play. 

There was a book published a few years 
ago by Mr. A. С. McLaren, which was called 

Cricket for Beginners.“ and in it he tells 
the story of his struggle to become a suc- 
cessful player. He was only nine years of 
age when he made up his mind that he was 


kong to be a cricketer, and he went to one 
» ше Hertfordshire schools — Elstree— where 
85 e were old cricketers and excellent 
P da He did very wellat the game, and 
Tha PRU Of fourteen went to Harrow. 
din 13 troubles began, and he soon felt 
ШЕ, Ouraged, and the realisation of his 
ace came but slowly. 
о of the early things that a boy who 
bie AES 8s umpire will have to learn is to 
д! е їпсотїпр batsman the guard he 
oat А. Тһе umpire should try and find 
a pl yee the batsman wants, and if I were 
Paver I should be sure that I had the 
guard required, А 
E $4 often the bowler brings his left foot 
vour bl. b place that you have marked as 
vou do ck, and in the next over you tind 
The ba a know how to guard your wicket. 
and th sman should ask for a fresh one, 
It. © umpire should be ready to give 
guard л, many batsmen, when they take 
and Е lift the bail from the wicket 
that e 4 mark with it, and if they do 
question ably there will be no need for the 
ion. 
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** B.O.P." Cricket Competitions. 


No. 4.—‘ The Best Cricket Song." 

The prize bat has been won by Joux E. LEVO, 
35 Ordnance Road, Canning Town, whose verses we 
print herewith ; 

A CRICKET SONG. 


Good-bye to the soccer sprint, lads, 
Good-bye to the rugger scrum, 
To the joys of lusty winter, lads, 
For the summer season's come, 
And King Cricket’s the lord of the summer, lads, 
And he holds us in his thrall 
By the wave of his willow wand, lads, 
And the whizz of his lightning ball! 
Here's a health to thee, King Cricket, 
From thy subjects large and small! 
And a shout and a cheer for thine offspring 


dear, 
The bat and the cricket ball! 


Chorus, 


Then oh for the batsman's јоу, lads, 

The cut and the drive and the run! 
And oh for the joy of the bowler, lads, 

When the bat:man's face says“ Done!“ 
And when you're guarding wicket, lads, 

The one word ~ Stumped ! "— what joy! 
What bliss, when fielding deep, lads, 

The words, “ Well caught, old boy!“ 
Chorus. Here's a health to thee, King Cricket, 

From thy subjects, loyal all! 
And a shout and a cheer for thine offspring 


dear, 
The bat and the cricket ball! 


Let those who will to tennis, lads— 

To the courts —and the courting —flee, 
And reicoated lovers of golf, lads, 

To the joys of the link and the tee; 
But the sturdy youth of Britain, lads, 

Shall constant still remain 


To the good old game of cricket, lada, 


So up with the glad refrain. 
Chorus. Here's a health to thee, King Cricket! 
We'll be true, whate'er befall 
To thine offspring dear. So up with a 
cheer 
For the bat and the cricket ball ! 
A cricket ball has also been awarded to JAMFS 
Nerren, JU, Lyudewode, Grantchester, Cambridge, 
for the following 


CRICKET SONG. 


The sky above is blue, my lads, 

The sun shines bright aud warm, 

The pitch is fast and true, my Jads, 

The day was made for you, my lads, 

To show your proper form, 

Your own true, proper forin. 
Play! Play! Get it away, 
Don't let them break through your пага; 
Keep op your wicket, cut, drive, or snick it, 
Hit when you can, and hit hard! 


The bowling's full of guile, my lads, 


‘Just wait a bit and block, 


But when you know each wile, my lads, 
Just smite the ball a mile, my lads, 
And give the field a shock, 
A right down rousing shock. 
Play! Play ! Get it away, 
Don't let them break through your guard; 
Keep up your wicket, cut, drive, or snick it, 
Hit when you can, and hit hard! 


Field out with all your heart, my lads, 

Don't let them steal a run; 

Don't go to sleep; be smart, my lads, 

Be ready set to start, my lads; 

"Tis that way games are won, 

That all our games are won. 
Play! Play! Go all the way, 
Don’t let them catch you off guard. 
Boundry ? No. Stop it! Catch? 


drop it ! 
Try ail the time, and try hard! 


Yes, Dont 
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Descriptive Competition: 
“ 1804— 1904." 


Pri:e—10s. 6d. 
KATHLEEN M. FURNESS, 25 Linden Mansions, High- 


gate, N. 
CERTIFICA TES. 


[.Yames stand in order of тегії.) 


W. Stevens, 52 Brookville Road Fulham, S. w.; Aline 
Whitcombe, 13 Napier Road, Poona, Deecan, India ; 
Alice A. Milner, Hedenlam Rectory, Bungay: lau 
Grant, U.F. Manse. Botriphnie, Keith, N.B.: Digby 
Gorden Harris, Oak Cottage, Naini Tal, Kumaon, 
India; Fred Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the- 
Wold, Glos, ; Jessie Andrew. 13 Mayfield Road, Есс!еѕ, 
Lancashire: James H. Walker, 5u2 John Williamson 
Street, South Shields; J. F, Stanley Ross, 9 Bartholo- 
mew Koad, Kentish Town, N.w.: William L. F. 
Wannan, 984 Lyeon Street, N. Carlton, Melbourne, 
Victoria ; Beatrice Parsons, Thorp Arch, Waiora 
Road, Caulfield, Victoria, Australia; R. B. Steele, 33 
Chalmers Street, Edinburgh; Maud Forrester Brown, 
39 Conduit Road, Bedford; Frederick Webb, Postal 
Staff, Preston; Ernest James Doble, Unley, South 
Australia; Albert Stanley Banks, 62 Bramford Lane, 
Ipswich ; Gonlon Plater, 34 Leigh Road, Westcliff-on- 
Sea: Randal Kose, Guelph, Ontario, Canada (суо Canada, 
Furniture Manufacturers): Fred’ Hill. 84 Mansfield 
Street, Kingsland Road, London, N. E.: Herbert Clark, 9 
Stratford Terrace, Hardinge Street, Stepney, London, 
E.: Stephen A. Armstrong, c/o S. A. Armstrong, Lsg., 
Bridge Street, Bridgetown, Barbados, B.W.I.; Albert 
Gale, Wiidhern, Andover, Hants ; E. Gower Hammond, 
White Horse Hotel, Storrington, Pulborough, Sussex: 
John W. Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, 
Glasgow: W. Н. Bass, 148 Brunswick Street, Leicester: 
Cyril B. B. Ruddock, Stockland, 23 Paluee Road, Streat- 
ham Hill London, s.w.; Bernard Holges, 4 Soames 
Street, Peckhatn, S. K.: Frank V. Thicke, 12 Dryden Man- 
sions, West Kensington; Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High 
Street, Cheshunt, Herts.; Hilda F. Moore, School 
House, West Dean, Chichester; Leonard C. Cooper, 78 
Hartfield Road, Wimbledon; Ernest David Barrin, 12 
Meadow Road, Fentiman Road, London, s.w.: Charles 
William Isherwood, 5 Denke Street, Chorlton-on- 
Medlock, Manchester: Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith 
Road, Plashet Grove, East Ham, E.: Robert Stephens, 
cjo Mrs, Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Western 
Australia : Beverley B. Odlum, 26 King Edward Road, 
Oldtield Park, Bath; T. H. Wagstaff, 11 Barclay Road, 
Leytonstone, Essex: Ernest Charles Clarke, 12 
Wheatley Street, Coventry ; Perey Holdsworth. 38 St. 
Matthew's Road, Smethwick, Birminghani; Wilfred T. 
Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston, near Wellingboro', 
Northants; Willie Sykes, Brock Glen, Siuithwaite, near 
Huddersfield. 


* The Return of Charles II." 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
W. E. STEVENS, 52 Brookville Road, Fulham, S. w. 


СЕКТА “CATES, 


Chas, de Boismaison, Hazeldene, Cambridge Road, 
Bromley, Kent; Kathleen M. Furness, 25 Linden 
Mansions, Highgate, N.: Aline Whitcombe, 13 Napier 
Road, Poona, Deccan, India; Robert Stephens, 4 Weld 
Avenue, Perth, Western Australia: Hattie Bristow, 
Holmlegh, St. Andrews Road, Bedford: Chris Atkin- 
son, Beck Head, Kirkby Lonsdale, Westmorland: 
James Н. Walker, 502 John Williamson Street, South 
Shields; Alice A. Milner, Hedenham Rectory, Bungay; 
E. Gower Hammond, White Horse Hotel, Storrington, 
Pulborough, Sussex: Alexander Walker, 18 South 
Methven Street, Perth, N.B.: Dora Esta Nesbitt 
Kemp. 81 Knollys Road, Streatham, London; Fred 
Bartlett, Market Square, Stow on-the-Wold, Glos, ; 
Lucie Davies, 24 High Street, Bishopsteignton, near 
Teignmouth, Devon ; Albert Gale, Wildhern, Andover, 
Hants; W. Н. Bass, 148 Brunswick Street, Leicester ; 
Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston: Willie Sykes, 
Brook Glen, Slaithwaite, near Huddersfield; Charles 
William Isherwood, 5 Drake Street, Clorlton-on- 
Medlock, Manchester: Fred Hill. 84 Manstield Street, 
Kingsland Road, London: Maud L. Walton, Herne 
Villa. Kloof Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony; Sydney 
D. Oliver, Guildford House, Wain-a-long Road, Salis- 
bury; Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet 
Grove, East Ham, E.: Arthur Thomson, 14 Powderham 
Terrace, Teignmouth, Devon; Thomas Bones, jun., 
46 High Street, Cheshunt, Herts.; John W. Kennedy, 
31 Viewmount Drive, Gilshochill, Glasgow: Wilfrel Т. 
Watts, Eastfield House, Wollaston, near Wellingboro', 
Northants ; Howard Oulsnam, 117 Leek Road, 
Smallthorne, Staffordshire; David George, Bank 
Cottage, Waunarlwydd, Gowerton, S. Wales; Violet 
Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, Lincoln: Leonard C. 
Cooper, 78 Hart field Road, Wimbledon, S w.; Thomas 
Н. Wagstaff, 11 Barclay Road, Leytonstone, F. E.; 
Fred Shaw. $6 Newland Avenue, Hull, Yorkshire: 
Hilda F. Moore, School House, West Dean, Chichester; 
Richard Colenutt Wright, Howergate Cross, Whitby, 
Yorkshire; Eruest David Burrin, 12 Meadow Road, 
Fentiman Road, London, s.w.; W. Douglass James, 
Ingleiene, Plymouth William Erie Roper Saunders, 
12 Church Street, Wellingboro’, 
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A WORD PUZZLE. 
By J. A. HIGGINSON. 


]. 
Of letters six my whole consists, 
It tends to strengthen love. 


2. 
My last, my firat, my fifth, and third, 
Shall studious minds improve. 


3. 
My second, fourth, and third cut short 
A well-known English name. 


4. 
My last, my fifth, second, and third 
Denote a place of fume. 


б. 
My third, my first, my fourth, and last 
Fleet-footed are with fear. 


6. 
My last, my fourth, second, and third 
Co-equal are with tear. 


7. 
My fourth, my second, and my third 
Created things must know. 


8. 
My first, my fifth, aud then my last 
Must ne'er receive a blow. 


9. 
My second, fourth, my first, and third 
Mankind surveys with dread. 


10. 
My second, first, my fifth, and last 
With distance cannot wed. 


11. 
My third, my fourtb, and second may 
Secrete the leopard wild. 


12. 
My third, my first, my fifth, and last 
The mother deems her child. 


13. 
My last, my first, my fourth, and third 
Pan oft of old did use. 


14. 
My third, first, fifth, and second is 
A manu of pious views. 


15. 
My first, fifth, last, and second will 
Supply a meal for you. 


16. 
My third, my fifth, my last, aud first 
The timid fail to do. 


17. 
My third, fifth, sixth, and second may 
In hose be often seen. 


18. 
My third, my fifth, sccond, and first 
A valiant man reveal. 


(Answer next week.) 


-Le 
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H. M. S. AMPHION.” 


THE Westminster Press" send us No. 11 of their 
* Log Series," to which we havealready referred in these 
jottings. It is entitled “ Тһе Commission of H. M.. 
Amphíon," is by G. C. Watson, R. M. I I., and consists 
of the full descriptive log of a ship on the Pacific 
Station. It is illustrated with photographs, and is 
intended to slow the true life of the British sailor. 


шай 


A CRICKET NOVELTY. 


THE Educational Supply Association, Limited, of 42 
Holborn Viaduct, have issued what is claimed to be 
* the only mechanical contrivance which satisfactorily 
meets the difficulty that all cricket coaches experience 
in teaching beginners not to ‘draw back’ the right 
foot when batting." It js called * The Heel Board,” 
and is for use both at tbe nets and in practice games, 
It certainly seems an ingenious device, The cost is 5s. 
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NoTICK то OonTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Buy's Own PAPER should be addressed (о the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., und must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 
and in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers (o be returned 
unless stamps are sent 10 cover postige, and the Editor 
cannot correspond regarding tiem, or hold himself in 

, any way responsible for length of detention or acei- 
dental loss, though every care is taken. The number 
of MAS. sent to the Office is so great that a considerable 
time must necessarily elapse before their turn for con- 
sideration arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt con- 
teys [he copyright of manuscripts to the Religious 
Tract Soctety, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
tion, to. publish such works separately. Republication 
by authors on their own account must always b the 
2 ct af special arrangement before submitting their 
MSS. ; and whenever any special value із pul upon 
a MS. by the author this fact must be clearly stated 


when sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recog- 
i ed. 


To CORRESPONDEN1S.—RXeplies to correspondents are 
nol sent by post, and to this rule there can be no ercep- 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed envelopes 
попел standing. 

Replies on all questions of any general interest are given 
in these columns in due course. No answer can appear 
before several weeks after receipt of letter, 

Letters must be addressed to the Editor, ~ B. О.Р." at 
the new address 4 Bouverie Street, E. C. Letters 
sent to private addresses of members of the staff are 
nol answered, 


Е. R. H.—In nearly every volume we have had just such 
& musical competition as you desire, How could you 
have missed it, if u five-year reader ! 


Harry (Loughton) —Yes, the * Boy's Own Reciter " 


seems to be the very book you desire. It costs 23. üd., 
of any bookseller. 


KIDNEY TROUBLE (J. H.).—Too serious by far to be 
treated through the press. See a doctor. 


HEDGEHOG (A. R.).—He will eat bread and milk, 
porridge and milk, vegetables, young frogs, and 
suakes. But he will escape if be can. 

SECRET VICE (Engineer).—Only by strong effort of will 
and prayer to a higher Power. Don't live highly ; 


take little meat and no stimulants at all Les; 


Turkish bath. 


GUINFA-PIGS. (G. K.). — They ought to have a yard 
outside their исрек, which ought to be high up, with 
a ladder. Feed as rabbits, 


WILLING,—No ; you are only nervous, the doctor SAYS, 
Cold tub. Don't go back into bad habits. is 
instruments are the violin and guitar. 


THE Nose (Rietus).—If external, try lend lotion thrice 
daily. and use oxide of zinc ointment at night. If 
internal, a surgeon must examine, 


TREE Frog (G. H. H.).—We don't think so. 


DANDRUFF (Н. and others).—Attend to health. Use 
a soft brush and very weak solution of boracic acid 
with a little glycerine in it. 


TATTOO MARKS (J. R. W.).—Only by operation. 


DiscHaRGk (B.).—From where or what? You don't 
tell us. 


DESPONDENT.—Live in the fresh air as much as 


possible. Sleep in fresh air. Take the cold tub and 
the tonic called phosferine. 


R. W.— Walking is best by a long chalk. 
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Pimples (W. Н. G.)—Depends on what they are. 
There are so many kinds. The system must be seen 
to and health and habits regulated. 


SIX YEARS’ READER.—No ; massage and the cold tub. 


A Riley Turkish bath cabinet, and bath ef this sort 
once a week, 


Faxcy MICE (Fanoier).— Ves: canary-seed, a little 
milk, crumbs, and any sort of non-fattening grain. 


BACKACHE, ETC. (E. B.).—Quackery. So are the pills. 


PARROT ILL (A. O.).—We suppose you don't give it 
plenty of clean gravel. This should contain pieces 
as big as peas. 


W. LACEY.—We cannot quote a price, as the cost of 
building the steam car depends greatly on your own 
skill in turning and fitting If you are well upin 
engineering work it will not cost much. The work- 
ing drawings can be obtained from Messrs. Jackson & 
Co., 363 High Street, Brentford, at 3s. 6d. the set. 
These are full size, so that you have no trouble 
about enlarging. 


L. W. (Spark Hill). — Yes ; we have had good illustrated 
articles on how to construct and work a mario- 
nette aliow, but we cannot now supply the numbers 
containing them, as they are out of print with us. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 
(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXX.—QUIET TIMES. 


EN days after the fight with the priva- 
teers off Crooked Island, the Hiron- 
delle, with the Bonnet Rouge in company, 
dropped anchor in Gibraltar, then the 
quarters of Lord St. Vincent. Gaunt 
had found the little schooner so cruelly 
torn by French cannon shot that she 
as unseaworthy, and he set fire to her; 
then, dividing his sadly reduced crew 
betwixt the two brigs, he sailed for Cadiz, 
keeping anxious watch over his too 
numerous prisoners. 
.." Uncle Insects " had crept back to 
life again, for the bullet had опу 
grazed his head, inflicting a severe scalp 
wound. But he was a changed man! 
He did not carry his chin quite so high as 
before, nor look down on the rest of man- 
kind through his spectacles from so lofty 
a scientific eminence. 

Gaunt,” he said, “ Nature was too 
much for me on the deck of that unhappy 
schooner. There's no arguing against 
the blood in one's veins. That hellish 
rain of shot seemed to waken something 
m me quite outside the range of science. 
I wanted to hit back again! Then, 
when I saw that brave boy, with his 
ttle band of seamen, waiting for the 
rush of the Frenchmen, and willing to 
die for the flag, what could I do but 
Још ћеш And,“ pursued Uncle 
Insecta, with half-asbamed energy, “1 
peus do it again! There are elements 
tak uman nature of which my science has 
ч en no acoount. I hate fighting still; 
Жз there's something for which one must 
ight. I found I couldn't let those 
u nchmen come on board and pull down 
x. dag 5 picking а blow; and all 

eoriog. i jj 
sai d ruefully. ve gone to pieces, he 
ба Fighting is a bad business,” seid 
„ sympathetically, but we can't 
Pit till the other side agrees to stop.” 
of No, I Suppose not. But as the realm 
Tho ven widens, war must grow rarer. 
of 1 Won't for ever live on the plane 
9 animal War represents the 
on th Ptoy of religion, somewhere, and 

G © part of somebody.” 

Aunt logked doubtful. “I find it 
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quite possible." he said, to fear God and 
keep His commandments, and yet serve my 
country faithfully." 

Of course, of course. Who will deny it?“ 

But Gaunt reflected that, a few months 
earlier, Uncle Insects " would himself have 
denounced that proposition as the most 
stupid of heresies. He certainly had learned 
something, if it was only a little modesty in 
judging others. 

“ But the bankruptcy both of reason and 
religion is somewhere in the business, all the 
same," observed the scientist. It's the 
other fellows who are morally bankrupt, I 
suppose, and we have to thrash them into 
decent behaviour. 

* And poor Geoff," continued the ento- 
mologist after а meditative pause; '' brave 
Geoff! The gallant boy that found sur- 
render a worse thing than death! Shall I 
ever forget the look on his face! While the 
race breeds such lads England is safe. Yes, 
Gaunt, your navy is, after all, а school of 
character ; a rough school, perhaps ; a school 
of rough virtues. But still they are virtues, 
and I take back all I've said against it," 
and, with a curious moisture dimming his 
spectacles, “ Uncle Insects" held out his 
hand to Gaunt, who took it in grateful but 
rather embarrassed fashion. 

“ I hope," he said, there's not a middy 
under the flag who would have done any- 
thing else. That's our training." 

Well. it’s fine training, if it does belong 
to an imperfect stage of human develop- 
ment," replied “ Uncle Insects," in the tone 
of a scientist who was making his last con- 
cession. “Then there's poor Irene. How 
she will miss her sailor brother!“ No one 
suspected Sir John of an incurable grief a 
judgment which was perhaps somewhat un- 
fair to that worthy knight. 

On the vovage Gaunt found himself falling 
into very friendly terms with the long- 
visaged. melancholy lieutenant of the Bonnet 
Rouge, who had been wounded in the fight 
and was slowly recovering. From him he 
learnt some curious details about his late 
captain, and how he met his fate. 

Ah. le capitaine. Giron,’ he confided. 
“He was un très bon matdct, un homme 
brave ; mais And Lieutenant Angot's 
high shoulders and curved eyebrows went 
up with meanings beyond the power of 
words to express. He narrated how, when 
the Hirondelle was sighted. bearing down— 
a tal! pile of bellying canvas—towards the 
fight, Captain Giron stared long and silently at 
her. He recognised her at. once—the famcus 
brig he had lost, and won, and lost again, 
and which had played such a part in his career. 
The Hirondelle,” he muttered. It is 
fete.” Some premonition of death seemed 
at that moment to fall on him. He turned 
to his first officer, with a look on his broad, 
audacious features which Lieutenant Angot 
had never seen there before. 

** Cest la fortune. That brig brings death 
to me." Then his head fell; he muttered 
something about ce jeune Anglais-—I knew 
it when we threw him overboard . . . . the 
look in his eyes "—and Captain Giron for a 
moment covered his own eyes. He was 
thinking of the gallant youth, Gaunt’s second 
in command when the brig was recaptured, 
and whose unhappy fate had filled Gaunt 
with long-enduring fury. Presently Captain 
Giron lifted his face and lookel at the 
menacing vision of the Hirondelle. 

“Yes, fate comes with her! Whoever 
comes out of this fight. mon camarade," he 
said gloomily, “ I shal! not." Then his face 
flushed ; he looked round with kindling eyes. 

" But France! Yes, la bale France." 
Then he turned swiftly away. This curious 
mood was gone ; he was the stern, quick-eyed, 
Gaick-witted commander once more, till the 
Nving fragment of the wheel ended his career. 
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Captain Giron went into his latest fzht 
knowing it was his latest. and haunted by 
the vision of the gallant English lad whom 
he had brought to an end so dark ; and yet 
he bore himself like a brave man. 

There was good stuff in the French- 
man," Gaunt admitted to himself, half. 
grudgingly and half-admiringly. 

Meanwhile, the weather was clear, the 
wind favourable, and the run was without 
incident. Gaunt’s ill-luck seemed to have 
exhausted itself. But it was with a heavy 
heart he rowed to the flagship to report him- 
self and deliver his despatches. 

“ Well, Gaunt,” was the admiral's greet- 
ing. vou have brought us a prize, and a very 
fine brig she looks. Lou are a lucky fellow.“ 
. “* Lucky,’ sir!” said Gaunt ; and some- 
thing in his tone male St. Vincent glance 
sharply at him. The once clear features 
were haggard ; there were deep lines on the 
frank brow. 

" Yes, sir," Gaunt went on, answering the 
unspoken question in the admiral's shrewd 
eves ; " I fear you will think I deserve to be 
court-martialled.” 

" Well, what is it ? 
the admiral briefly. 

“ Here is my official report, sir.” 

“ Tell me the story yourself," said St. 
Vincent irritably. 

zaunt told the story quietly, softening no 
detail which told against himself. His fatal 
nistake was to have left the brig in charge 
of a junior officer, on the coast of Jamaica. 
That made possible the robbery, and $t. 
Vincent frowned blackly at this stage of the 
narrative. But he listened without com- 
ment till the story was ended, his chin sunk 
on his breast, his shrewd, yet not unkindly 
еуез fastened on Gaunt’s face. He did not 
speak for a minute after Gaunt had finished. 

“ You аге a lucky fellow, Gaunt, still, in 
spite of all you tell me—an amazingly lucky 
fellow! The loss of vour despatches, under 
such circumstances. might well have cost 
you your ship, and I suppose that Jamaica 
merchant would have had an action against 
you for his money. But vou have recovered 
what you lost: you stumbled on a fat prize, 
and vou managed that business with the 
privateers in a clever enough fashion. Two 
brigs and a schooner! That is a bit of work 
to be proud of.“ he said. getting up. Any 
man in the service might be proud of it; 
it does honour to the flag. Young Litton’s 
death is a pitv, but I will write to Sir John 
myself: and I'll put the lad's name in my 
despatch "' ; and St. Vincent sat down again, 
as if the whole business was sntisfactorily 
ended. The expenditure of a middy was 
not likely to cause long.enduring grief to 
any admiral, least of all to one of St. Vin- 
cent's toughness. 
summing-up chilled him. 

And Master Giron,” St. Vincent went on, 
with a chuckle, 
Third time’s lucky. Well, it has been a 
pretty duel; but J thought you would get 
the better of him. And it is a happy thinz 
for the West India trade that such а wasp 
has been killed." 

As Gaunt left the cabin һе realised that he 
was indeed a lucky fellow. He had escaped 
without even a censure! He had to write 
to Sir John and to Irene, and tell the tale of 
Litton's death ; and, curiously enough, he 
found the first task harder than the second. 
In matters of sentiment men are afllicted 
with an incurable shyness towards each 
other. They move in that unaccustomed 
realm very awkwardly; its language is а 
foreign tongue on their lips. In writing to 
Irene, however, Gaunt forgot himself; he 
forgot, for the moment, even his own un- 
forgettable love, in his eagerness to comfort 
the sister, and to tell her everything about 
the dead lad which could comfort her. Sir 


Tell your tale," said 


But Gaunt felt that this . 


“is done with at last. 


John, he knew, would find a not inadequate 
solace for his grief in the honour of seein 

his son’s nam? mentioned in despatches са 
іп Lord St. Vincents letter; but Irene’s 


grief would be of another and deeper quality. 


Some months of quiet service followed, for 
adventures do not happen every twenty-four 
hours, even in the stirring times of a great 
war. Gaunt was kept busily employed in 
calling up the scattered sections of St. Vin- 
cent's command ; for Admiral Bruix. with 
twenty-five ships of the line, and some 
frigates, had broken out of Brest, and was 
launched on some disquieting and unguessed 
enterprise. He was supposed, at first, to be 
threatening Ireland; but, later, his ships 
were seen running before a gale, past Cadiz, 
towards the straits. He might he bent on 
re-opening communications with Egypt, 
Where a French army was stranded, or he 
might raise all the blockades in the Mediter- 
ranean, and St. Vincent was energetically 
calling up his scattered detachments. 

So quick-footed a ship as the Hirondelle, 
at such a time, was naturally kept busy on 
many a sea-errand ; and yet Gaunt was con- 
scious of the tedium of the service to a degree 
that surprised himself. Somehow the loss 
sustained in the desperate fight with the 
privateers had made the Hirondelle itself 
distasteful to him, though he would not have 
contessed the circumstance to his dearest 
friend. Certainly, much of his pride in his 
brig had been killed. He missed Litton's 
bright young life every day ; Johnson's big 
figure, too, had left a blank: half of the old 
crew had been killed or invalided. 

The brig ran into Gibraltar with despatches 
from Minorca early one morning. and on 
boarding the flagship Gaunt was told the 
admiral would see him later in the day. _ 

St. Vincent received him in his usual grim 
fashion, but there was a pleasant twinkle in 
his eyes. 


" Gaunt," he said, after the business of 


the despatches was over, the captain of the 
Iren is invalided home, and 1 think you 
have earned your promotion. She is а 
decent 2%-gun frigate, and you shall have 
your step. I'll give you an acting order. 
The Admiralty may not confrm it, of 
course ; and," he added, with a dry smile, 
Admiral Mann is one of the Board now. 
He has been vice-admiral of the red, and 
now he iv admiral of the blue. It is easter 
to win these things on the back-stairs of the 
Admiralty than off an enemy's port. He 
may have something to say about your com- 
mission. You must take your chance of 
that. I am sending the Astrea home, she 
will carry despatches, and you can see the 
Third Lord for yourself." 
Gaunt stammered out his thanks, to which 
St. Vincent listened with a half-humorous 
impatience. » 
“ We have taken over the Bonnet Rouge. 
he said. She is а very fine brig, and the 
report on her shows she is as sound as the 
day she was launched. Fraser shall have 
command of her, and Cuthbert, of the Bar- 
fleur, will take command of the Hirondelle. 
A smart ship wants a smart captain; an 
if he does as well as you, Gaunt,” said St. 
Vincent, with one of his rare smiles, I shall 
be content." ; 
Gaunt almost felt as if that word of praise 
from the admiral's granite lips was sweeter 
than even his newly announced promotion. 
He left the admiral's cabin in a whirl of 
mingled feelings. The epaulette was on his 
other shoulder now, and that seemed to 
make the distance that separated him from 
Irene a little less star-like and hopeless. He 
had, he knew, done good service in the 
Hirondelle. and had earned his promotion 
But to earn promotion and to get it wer 
very different things. There were score? ot 
officers with services as good as his to their 
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record on whom fell no gleam of favour; 
and the loss of his despatches on the Jamaica 
coast might well have postponed his own 
promotion for years. 

* Fraser," he said to his second in com- 
mand, on returning to the brig, “JI ain to 
leave the Zirond«lle / Yes; the old man 
has given me the Astrea. Nhe is little better 
than a tub, but she js a frigate by rating. I 
am sorry to leave the brig, but it is promo- 
tion, and big promotion. And, old fellow.” 
he went on, putting his hand on Fraser's 
shoulder, vou are to have the Bonne 
Rouge ; and it ever a fellow deserved pro- 
motion, you do.” 

Fraser's face flushed with delight. 

“Thank vou. sir. But the men wil] be 
sorry to part with vou." 

" Well, I suppose they wil. But not 
n of the old crew are left, and I don't 
mind confessing now that the brig itself is 
haunted, for me, with painful memories. I 
am glad of the change.” 

Gaunt found that the {strea was a frigate 
of the old type—short-bodied, high-nosed, 
bluff-bowed. as unsinkable as a bottle, and 
about as wcatherly. It would take a three- 
quarters gale to get eight knots an hour out 
of her. She was to the Hirondelle as a cart- 
horse to a racer. There would be no 
Weathering on one of those sca-wolves—a 
last privateer— with such short sticks and a 
hull so heavy. It was impossible to feel any 
pride in snch a tub. A good seaman has a 
rare charity for the faults of his ship; he 
will not admit that they are“ faults," they 
are only eccentricities! Johnson had once 
thrashed a young seaman for suggesting that 
the J. irundiil tumbled home perhaps а 
thought too much at the fore chains ; but he 
Admitted, contidentially, and almost with 
tears, to Litton, afterwards, that sometimes, 
in his gloomy moments, he had thought so 
himself, : 

"But what business," he asked indig- 
nantly, ** had the fool to say So? Especially 
when some chaps from the flagship boat 
Were on board.” 

А good sailor, Johnson plainly held, ought 
no more to talk publi dy of the defects of his 
ship than he would of the faults of his 
mother. But Gaunt found that, to a degree 
Which surprised himself, and which he would 
have shrunk trom confessing, he had grown 
impatient of the топе. Yet, as he 
stood on the quarterdeck of the Astrea, he 
realised that any pride or interest in his new 
ship was impossible. He trod her planks 
With as little of personal interest as though 

e were only a passenger: and this, he knew, 
Was a very evil mood for the сте сар- 
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But Gaunt’s heart was turned to- 
wards England. And all England, for him, 
was resolved into a girl's face. On that face 
was written his destiny; and he was im- 
patient to read the inscription, good or evil, 
tor him written there. 

The Astrea reached Portsmouth without 
incident, the frigate was promptly ordered 
into dock, and Gaunt was curtly told by the 
port admiral to carry his own despatches to 
London. And the Littons, Gaunt knew, 
were at that moment in London! 

He lost no time on the road, and, on 
delivering his despatches, was told that the 
admiral would see him the next day. 

At two o'clock, when he was shown into 
the room, he found a tall figure bent over 
some papers at the great table. It was 
Admiral Mann! The black hair was yet 
more frostily tipped with white; deeper 
lines were scribbled over his face ; a look of 
fretting care was on his brow. ]t was not 
an ignoble face, but nervous and irritable, 
and Gaunt felt—or imagined—that beneath 
that furrowed brow and those twitching eve- 
brows, eyes looked out with a very un- 
friendly aspect towards him. 

Mann gave no sign of recognition, but 
grected Gaunt with a sort of chill civility, a 
politeness that had the smoothness and 
temperature of ice. The formal business 
was quickly transacted, and Gaunt was 
about to take his leave. 

Stay a moment, Commander Gaunt,” 
said Mann. We last met on the Windsor 
Castle, otf Cape St. Vincent, did we not?“ 

" Yes, sir. 

" The brig you commanded—what was 
her name ?*—the //irondcllc—she parted com- 


pany without orders?“ 

“ Yes, sir." 

^ And she did not rejoin ?” 

“ No, sir." 

"I don't remember any rough weather 
that would explain that circumstance.” 

" No, sir. l can't pretend it was the 
weather." 

" Yet you had my orders to keep com- 
pany,” said Mann, with a frown. 

Ñ“ Yes, sir; but I had Sir John Jervis's 
orders to rejoin him.” 

" But I was your superior officer at that 
moment, and my orders overrode any pre- 
vious instructions you might have had.” 

" Yes, sir; but I knew the admiral was 
expecting me in San Fiorenzo, and he was 
running a yreat risk in faith on the news 
which I might bring him." 

" But а good oflicer has to obey orders, 
and not to set up his judgment against that 
of his commanding officer. And you risked 

(Tu be continued.) 
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your brig by taking her back into the 
Mediterranean, as affairs stood at that 


moment.“ | 
“ But Sir John Jervis was risking his flect 


there, too." | 

" Who cares about risk," said Mann, 
rising; "it is a matter of duty. And it 
takes more courage, sometimes, to shun a 
peril than to run into it.” 

" ] had to interpret my duty, sir, and it 
seemed to me Í ought to go back. I may 
have been wrong; 1 knew 1 risked my com- 
mission; it may cost me it still. But, if I had 
to go over it again, I would do just the same.” 

Mann looked at him steadily. 

" Yes, I believe you would and, there," 
he went on, striking the table, “I would 
have done it myself! I didn't blame уоп; 
I envied you. But, still. that's unofficial,” 
he went on hurriedly, a smile lighting up 
his careworn and melancholy face. If you 
were guilty of a fault, it was a gallant fault ; 
though, for the matter of that, when duty 
is not very clear, you young fellows may 
always be trusted to decide on that form 
of it which takes you in the direction of the 
nearest fight ; and, don't make a mistake, 
we old fellows would like to do the same ! 
Only, we have to think of something else 
than the chance of thrashing a Frenchman. 
It is a little thing to risk one’s own life; 
there are graver interests than that," and 
Mann fell back into a moody and abstracted 
silence which Gaunt did not venture to 
interrupt. He was evidently on the quarter- 
deck of the Windsor Castle and off Cape St. 
Vincent once more, going over again the 
great debate as to which way duty pointed— 
a debate which, in his case, ended in a deci- 
sion which darkened his career, and put en 
enduring cloud on his name. 

The admiral looked up presently. 

“No harm came of the business, as fa. as 
you were concerned. I didn't pursue che 
matter further at the time, and ] am not 
going to do so now, so many, months after- 
wards. I have kept my eye on you. You 
have a good record; you shall have your 
promotion, and you shall have a ship, too, 
though the Astrea must go out of commission. 
Meanwhile, we'll count that unpleasant busi- 
ness ended,” and, with a frank smile, he held 
out his hand to Gaunt. 

" You must dine with me on Thursday,” 
Mann went on. “ Lady Mann has a recep. 
tion afterwards, and you will meet lots of 
people— people it will be worth your while 
to know." 

Gaunt could only accept, though it meant 
putting off his visit to the Littons for another 


day. 
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Oo, said the Doctor magisterially, 
foolish os had. Intended to revive the 
lati egend which came near to depopu- 
ing the school some years ago. Is that 
80. Crickhowell AL 
ne ingenious Martin wriggled a little, 
DOE: i leg, and observed that it was 
there w is Е Не was а littie daunted ; but 
SERE as a lurking smile abcat the corners 
fate mouth Which would have sealed his 
i with most headmasters. Fertunate'y 
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CHAPTER XXV.—AN OLD STORY RE TOLD. 


for him, Doctor Hardress had the gift of 
humour as well as that of sympathy, and it 
was with some difficulty that he kept his own 
countenance. However, he turned over the 
papers before him in an impressive manner, 
coughed, and went on to another point. 
Then I am informed, also, though I 
admit the information has come to me in 
rather an irregular manner, that you are in 
the habit ot giving your schoolfellows 
various totally apocryphal accounts of your 


previous life and adventures. Is that 


correct ? ? 
* I—I amuse them sometime; by stories 


of my travels,” admitted Crickhowell, still 
on one foot. 

“ Considerably exaggerated, I imagine,” 
remarked the Doctor. 

`* Well, I have been about a great deal with 
the Guv—with my father," Crikey observed. 

That is so," assented Doctor Hardress ; 
* but though you have been fortunate enough 
to see something of the East at a very early 
age, for which I confess I somewhat envy 
you myself, I suppose we can take it for 
granted that you have never acted as a 
young attaché at the Pekin embassy—eh ?” 
Crikey was silent, 
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* Or made the pilgrimage to Mecca in the 
disguise of a Mussulman," went on the 
Doctor; which was plagiarism on your 
part, by the bye. Burton did it, as you are 
probably aware. А boy of your imagina- 
‘tion should have been ashamed to be guilty 
of such a thing." 

* Well, sir, it would be jolly dull if one 
didn't exaggerate a little," urged Crikey. 
“The fellows are so stupid—they would 
never listen at all if I didn't pile it 
on." 

“ There is something in that," the Doctor 

admitted; “ but why not deliver your 
fictions for what thev are? Don't you sec, 
you silly fellow," he continued, with & smile 
which took the sting out of the reproof, that 
you are sacrificing all the credit to which 
you are lawfully entitled for the fertility of 
your invention, when you claim to be 
relating genuine adventures which have 
happened to yourself? That, however, is 
the least part of the mischief. Remember 
that the border-line between such romancing 
and actual serious lying is narrow and easily 
crossed. You have an imaginative faculty 
which, preperly trained and disciplined, may 
опе day bring you both fame and fortune. 
Don't let it master your moral sense, that is 
all." 

Crickhowell murmured a respectful 
assent, and it is probable that the Doctor’s 
compliment did more than anything else to 
increase the effect of his little sermon. 

© However," resumed the Head, “as I told 
you before, the information about all this 
has come to me in a quite irregular fashion, 
and I do not intend to take any further 
notice of it. But these dangerous roof 
rambles of yours must cease at once. You 
quite understand that.” 

„J suppose so," answered the mountaineer 
regretfully. Then, with a flickering smile, 
“ That applies to Briant also ? ” 

This time Doctor Hardress laughed out- 
right. 

“You have certainly both done good 
service there," he replied; “and that is 
‘your best excuse, after all. Well, I think 
we may trust Doctor Geoghegan’s opinion 
that the habit is one which only recurs in 
cases of mental distress or excitement, and 
will disappear with increasing age and 
strength. You say, Pickens," turning to 
the American, who had been silent for a 
quite unusual period— You say that there 
was an instance of it on board your father’s 
yacht last July!“ 


І think, you boys may go. 
Henderson has volunteered to inspect your 
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` “Well, I don't know: what else it could 

have been, said Pizarro. Dad thought. it 
жаз road-agents, sir; and emptied his six- 
shooter ; but he didn't drop him." 

“А most providential escape, com 
mented the Doctor. Let us hops that the 
present is the last ‘oceasion of Briant's 
appearance as а. somnambulist. And now, 
Or, stay; Mr. 


oave a8 you call it, on the roofs, and I sup- 
pose we must allow you to make one more 
visit there. аз his guides. Oh, here is Mr. 
Henderaon." . For the science master ap- 
peared at this moment, clad in his close- 
fitting bicycling suit, and wearing the look 
of an explorer bound for the remotest 
solitudes of the Andes. 

“Т see vou are prepared for your some- 
what perilous expedition, Mr. Henderson,” 
said his chief, with a smile. “It is really 
very good of you to undertake it. I confess 
I shall be glad. to have a reliable report from 
you  eoncerning Crickhowell’s discovery 
among our chimneypots ; for, from what I 
can gather, it may possess historio as well 
as architectural interest. Thirty years ago 
I should. have liked nothing better than to 
accompany you.“ 

Never in their most extravagant dreams 
had the boys imagined a more delightful 
and exciting task than that of conducting 
their revered science master to their roof 
cavern. As the three clattered upstairs to 
the dormitory, Cuckoo leading. Crikey gave 
his friend an ecstatic dig in the ribs, and 
whispered, “ How’s this for high?” and 
Pizarro, with a heart too full for many words, 
responded in the same tone with his un- 
failing adjective— 

“ Bully!” 

To Pizarro's great delight, Henderson 
proved an even worse mountaineer than him- 
self, and required all the assistance his hope- 
ful pupils could give him. He was deeply 
interested in the cave, examined it from 
every possible point of view, took some snap- 
shots with a little hand-camera, and then 
inquired what was on the other side of the 
farther buttress. 

* I don't think there is much to ke seen, 
sir, answered Crikey, but there is an old 
jackdaw's nest there. І noticed it when I 
was here before." 

* A jackdaw's nest," Henderson repeated. 
“ Mischievous birds; do a lot of damage. 
We must have that cleared away from the 
neighbourhood of the chimneys.” 
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once. 


All the naturalist in Pickens was roused at 
Please, sir, may I get it for you?! 
he asked. “ 1 сап do it much more neatly 
than the bootboy ?” 

“Hum! Well, yes," Henderson answered. 
Pizarro had. already olambered up Ше 
buttress and: was elosely inspecting the 
rough and primitive collection of twigs which 
is all that jackdaw society considers neces- 
sary for the comforts. and decencies of life. 
On second thoughts, I fancy we will leave 
it undisturbed for the present," added old 
Cuckoo, changing his mind, as he so fre 
quently did, at the moment of action. 
What have you found ? " he asked, as the 
American boy uttered a sudden exclama- 
tion. Have you by chance discovered a 
relation among the young Graculi ? " 

As the master chuckled over his joke, the 
Yankee came scrambling . down > agai 
“ Please, sir, I think you had better go up 
and see for yourself.. I’ve read of such 
things in books, but I always thought they 
were yarns till now." 

„Well, of all the Never mind; here 
goes. Just give me your palm to put my 
foot on. With a spring and a pull Hender- 
son was astride of the buttress, and a moment 
later drew himself into Ше nook on the 
other side. Then he, too, was stricken with 
sudden amazement. 

* Pickens! Run and tell the Doctor at 
once! No, stay; I shall want you to help 
me down. Crickhowell, you go! Ah! I 
forgot you don't know what to say. How 
should you? Here, just join forces, you 
two, and help your venerable science master 
down this—ha! hum !—carefully now !— 
exceedingly awkward glacis. That's 
better. Ever at the opera, Crickhowell ? 
What say? ‘Many a time?’ Guardian 
ought to be ashamed of himself. Well, then, 
we are just going to play the last act of the 
‘Gazza Ladra, and I invite you two boys 
to assist at the representation." 

With these disjointed ejaculations, and 
quite beside himself with joy and excite- 
ment, Henderson lowered himself cautiously 
to the gutter again, his face as red ав а 
tomato, his clothes dusty and crumpled, and 
his eyeglasses waving at the back of his 
neck. But between his first finger and 
thumb he held something which drew our 
eyes away from his dishevelled wardrobe— 
something vhich glowed and sparkled fn the 
bright sunlight as he waved it triumphantly 
over his head—the lost ring.“ 

(To бе continued.) 


Author of Stories of Highfield,” “ Queer Mr. Quern," “The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 


HE household was early astir. The 

familiar sounds of drawing up blinds 

and cleaning grates on the ground floor 

hinted to sleepy wakers above that the un- 

welcome bell would soon summon them to 
turn out. 

Thomas came down ав usual and went 
to his pantry. But two minutes later he was 
in the kitchen, where cook and the maids 
were busy with preparations for breakfast. 

* Villikena and his Dinah!“ he exclaimed. 
“І gay, just come and have a look at the 
pantry ! | Wer 

A chorus of voices mingled in discord : 

* How scared you look, Thomas! What 
isit? Thieves?  Burglars ? " 

H^ led the way to the pantry, followed 
hy the vomen-folk. 


CHAPTER VI. 


" Well" he said, “ what do you see? 
Nothing partic'lar, eh? That's all you 
know! A parcel of women! There's a 
deal of partic'lar, J say—that’s just the 
difference. You females take a squint 
round and snigger, and think you've seen 
everything, and all the while there's things 
under your very noses a8 would make a man 
stare! 

“ Oh, now, don't be sarcaustic, Thomas.“ 
said a giggling housemaid. No doubt 
you're mighty smart, but I don't see nothing 
out of the way." 

" Don't. you then, Maria—well, I do. 
What do you say, Cook? You ought to 
have more sense than a set of trumpery 
maids.” 

Well,“ said the Cook, “I say as you 


should mind your manners, Thomas. us 
don't want none of your sauce you weren 
engaged to look after our education. 

“ Go on, Cook, you're no better than the 
rest! Well, if you don't see nothing Pat 
tic'lar, let me show you! What do you 
think of this ? 

The maids stood on tiptoe to peer over 
the shoulders of the portly Cook. Thomas 
was holding a horn-handled knife with the 
saw Open. » 

“Oh, my! That's burglary alt over ! 

„And what do you think of this? 000° 
tinued Thomas, holding up for E 
tion a piece of wood with a lock imb d 
They looked, and groaned, and #00" 

ered. 

“ ` ээ ° „ 1 ould be 

~ 1 apose, said Thomas, it w askin 
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askin' too much to expect you to see without 
being told that this ‘ere lock in this ‘ere bit 
of wood has been sawed out with that there 
raw from that there plate-cupboard. But 
howsomever, notwithstanding, that’s about 
the rights of it. Oh yes, you see it now, 
plain as daylight, don't yer ? " 


"Oh my! Thats thieves! That's 
burglars—no mistake! Is there anything 
took 7” 


* H'm, well —it aren't likely they'd trouble 
to do that neat little bit of carpentry witl out 
some return,” said Thomas, as he threw open 
the dismantled door of the plate-cupboard. 

* Unless my eyes deccive me, I don't see 
the teapot, or the coffee-pot, or the spoons, 
or the forks, or the salver, or the sait-cellars, 
or the cream-jug, or the sugar-basin. That's 
a nice little haul, take it all round—not bad 
pay for a night's job!” 

“ Oh, ‘tis a terror !—an ‘orrible tale! no 
mistake! There's been burglars !—that’s 
sure! Oh my!” 

Not much doubt about it,” said Thomas. 
“ I s'pose Га best go and tell the Doctor.” 

Of course you had," said the Соок. © We 
shan't find the things by standing and 
gaping at the empty cupboard. Come along 
Jane, and Maria, and Susan, we must get on 
with the breakfast, anyhow. Burglars or 
no burglars, it won't do to be late.” 

Cook led the retreat; Susan, and Jane, 
and Maria followed, and the clavering 
tongues told how horrificd they were at the 
discovery. 

Thomas went off to see the Doctor. 
Early as it was, Mr. Fields had forestalled 
the footman, and had given Dr. Porchester 
an account of the night’s experiences. They 
agreed to say nothing about the basket of 
plate until after making their investigations, 

Thomas was rather surprised, as he 
entered the Doctor's study, to be met with 
the remark : 

“ I suppose you have come to tell me the 
plate was stolen last night." 

Thomas was on the point of blurting out, 
* However do you know that, sir ? " but he 
checked himself, and merely said: 

" Yes, sir." 

“I will see vou about it after breakfast— 
you must do the best you can- it is just 
praver-time.”’ 

The news had spread through the dormi- 
tories before the boys came down. Dawson 
and Hercules made the most of it. Small 
bovs in the fourth class believed that each 
of the two heroes had killed a burglar in the 
night. The glamour of romance had its 
etfect on Hercules. He no longer felt confi- 
dent that the man he saw scurrying along the 
passage was Thomas. Such a notion would 
have shorn the adventure of half its glory. 

“ He was a chap about his size, is all I 
can say; but there may be a thousand 
burglars in England the size of Thomas, so 
I don't think my evidence would be worth 
much in court." | 

While the school breakfast was going on, 
old John Carey came up to the house. He 
noticed his ladder leaning against the wall, 
and the sight of it puzzled him. He had not 
been using it over-night, во he stopped to 
scratch his head and wonder how it got 
there. | 

Then, when he entered the kitchen and 
was received with a volley of female excite- 
ment, he put two and two together, and drew 
his own conclusions. | 

“The chap as did it.“ he said, “ must 
have got in at some window by my ladder, 
it's a-leaning against the wall out yonder. 
That's as plain as my old woman.” 

Cook and Susan asked him to show them 
where 16 was. 

„here's no window within reach," said 
Cook. 

In fact, the ladder was leaning against a 
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blank wall, the top being three feet from the 
gutter. John Carey was not to be gainsaid. 
He had uttered his oracle, and he was bound 
to see it through. 

That don't make no difference," he said. 
“ Burgling chaps can do a power of things 
аз would make me and you look foolish. 
Why, they'd think nothing of skipping up 
that there ladder in а brace of shakes and 
standing on the top bar. Then they'd catch 
hold of the gutter, and be on itin three winks, 
and work along to the end where it meets 
that ledge, and then along to the window 
round the corner. Thats how he did it, 
anyhow, vou may take my word for it.” 

Cook looked doubtful, but Susan, whose 
horror of burglars invested them with super- 
human strength and agility, said she would 
go up and see if the window was unbolted. 

She went, and what she saw made her 
hesitate whether to scream, or faint, or turn 
on hysterics. But she compromised matters 
by calling down the stairs : 

Oh, Cook, tis hawful! 
for yerself.“ 

Cook and Carey hurried up, and saw the 
incriminating evidence. 

Ax.“ said Carey. there, just as I told 
you; there's the pane of glass took out by a 
professional; putty scraped away as neat 
as you could wish, window unbolted, and 
throwed hopen. Theres the jemmy as 
the bloke forgot, just as vou read it in the 
perlice news. Oh, he was a sharp 'un, I 
can tell yer! Knew the trick backwards, 
he did —that's hevident, just as I knew he 
done it!“ 

Cook was amazed, and her unbelief was 
changed to conviction. 

There ! —I never could have himagined it, 
John. Why, one would think vou must have 
been a burglar yourself, to know all about 
it!” 

" Just as I told you," said old John, 
ignoring the base insinuation. 

They told Thomas of the discovery, and 
Thomas informed the Doctor, who knew 
about the window already from Mr. Fields. 
The two masters went and looked at the 
ladder. They listened to John Carey's 
explanation of the burglar's tactics. They 
recognised the impossibility of the feat, but 
kept their own counsel. And when the 
inspection. was concluded, the two masters 
adjourned to Dr. Porchester's study. 

“What do you think of it, Fields?“ 
asked the Doctor. 

“ There seem to be two alternatives," was 
the reply. Either Thomas was in league 
with some one outside, and did all the indoor 
business by way of a blind, or else a burglar 
actually entered the house by the window 
upsta,rs, sawed out the lock, packed the 
basket, placed it within easy reach from the 
window, and escaped by the way he came. 
I cannot belp inclining towards the first 
alternative. 1 went to Thoinas's room soon 
after. and his snores were rather too good to 
be genuine." 

“I don't pay much regard to Legg's 
thinking he recognised Thomas," said the 
Doctor; “ he may be right, but he may be 
wrong. However, no burglar could possibly 
have entered that window by the ladder 
in its present position—that is absolutely 
certain. Yet if the ladder were brought 
round the angle of the wall, an active man 
could easily get up to the ledge by help of 
the rain-water pipe. He may have intended 
to remove the ladder altogether, to avert 
suspicion, but his wounded hand prevented 
it." 

I do not believe the tools were left about 
by accident," said Mr. Fields. Like the 
впогез, it's rather too good to be true. Would 
any burglar be such an idiot ? ” 

“I cannot say," replied the Doctor. 
Me read of such things. I do Поз to 


Come and see 


condemn Thomas 
proof.” 

In the course of the morning Mr. Fields 
interviewed Thomas. 

“ Bad business last night,” said the master. 

“ Yes, sir, all that plate ропе. "Тіз a ras. 
cally job!“ 

" Do you always snore when you're asle»p, 
Thomas?“ 

" Me, sir? I don't know. I never stav 
awake to listen. Why do you ask, sir?” ` 

" Last night, soon after the plate van- 
ished, you were snoring wide-awake, weren't 
уои?” 

Thomas stared, and looked surprised, ani! 
the master thought he detected a per. 
ceptible falter in the voice that said. Wa: 
I, sir?“ 

^ Well, I happened to be outside your 
room. I think it must have been just after 
you went back to it—curious coincidence, 
but odd things do happen." 

Thomas's face was а study. It may have 
been merely the natural shrinking from 
unjust suspicion which blanched his cheeks. 
or it may have been a consciousness of guilt 
detected. Mr. Fields could not decide 
which. Presently Thomas said : 

"Ican't make out what you be driving at, 
sir. Do you think I stole the plate?“ 

“ No, I do not think that, and I need not 
sav what I think. I should be sorry to 
accuse you falsely of being an accomplice. 
We have sent for the policeman, and I shali 
tell him all I know. I hope he will be able 
to settle the matter." 

That was the last shell in Mr. Fieldss 
battery, and he fixed his eyes on Thomas's 
face to watch the effect. "Thomas met him 
with astony stare, and that was the end ct 
the interview. Mr. Fields walked off to hi3 
class-room. 

The policeman came in the course of the 
morning. He was taken into confidence 
about the plate basket. and then made hi 
observations with «deliberate minuteness. 
under the escort of Mr. Fields. He asked 
questions, and entered notes in a leather 
covered pocket.book, holding the pencil 
between thumb and two fingers stretched te 
their full length, while the other two finger 
splaved out "like the crippled wing ot à 
gull.“ as Mr. Fields remarked afterwards. 
when showing Browser how not to hold his 
peneil. 

The policeman could not succeed in 
throwing much light upon the subject. He 
said that three men of suspicious characte 
had been in the village some time, and ha 
left early that morning. А conveyante 
drawn by a grey horse had come to the 
cottage where they lodged. They had 10 
no time in packing their property. and hac 
driven off. The policeman said it looked 
suspicious, and he would communicate with 
the inspector. 

“The would-be robber must have ? 
bruise on his hand," said Mr. Fields; a 
the policeman made an extra note of the 
fact. , 

In the half-hour before dinner Mr. Field 
brought down the basket of plate. Thoma 
was amazed when he saw it; but he mat 
no remark. 

As before stated, the mystery was not 
cleared up. A week later those three me? 
were taken open-handed in committing | 
burglary at Dorchester. The Deepvel, 
policeman had instructed the inspector, a" 
the hands of all three prisoners were ni 
amined ; but as no trace of а bruise We 
discoverable оп any of the six hands, p^ 
positive was supplied that none of the 1 
men was the midnight marauder at НЕ 
field House. . 

In the course of the magistrate's trial. 
visit to Deepwells was brought up, and 
landlord of the Bird in Hand” was 5" 


without the strongest 


pœnaed to give evidence, The disturbance 
was mentioned, and so the matter of Punchey 
Brown's bet was incidentally divulged. 

Mr. Fields had a suspicion that Punchey 
might have been in league with his son, and 
had hoped to settle his debt by passing on 
the plate to the man to whom he owed 
money. But. if 30, Punchey must have em- 
ployed an agent, for he came пр to the house 
a few days after the excitement, and there 
was no bruise to be seen on either of his 
hands. 

So things soon settled down, and curiosity 
gradually subsided. Mother Scrubhard had 
а bad attack of rheumatism, which confined 
her to her cottage for seven weeks. Miss 
Porchester used to take her broth and 
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jellies. A charwoman from the village took 
her place for week-end cleanings at High- 
field House, and she continued to hold office 
even after Mother Scrubhard recovered. The 
latter told Miss Porchester that her hands 
were so crippled by the rheumatics that she 
could not hold a scrubbing-brush. 

I do not know whether Mr. Fields gave а 
thought to his knuckleduster when he heard 
this announcement, and the suggested sus- 
picion was not openly floated. Perhaps his 
conscience shrank from the charge of having 
inflicted bodily hurt upon a woman. 

He had his little joke out of the incident 
at a Latin prose lesson with the second class. 
He always seemed to relish that lesson more 


than any other. 
(To be concluded.) 
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* Now, then, Dawson, do the sentence. 
Casar demanded hostages from the Lingones.” 

Dawson began glibly enough: “ Cesar ” 
—followed by a long pause, with no prospect 
of further procedure. 

"Go on! Say something—anything is 
better than nothing. Cæsar, seize her, tease 
her, squeeze her! Oh! here's a sentence 
that may possibly interest you more. No. 7. 
—The geese, sacred to Juno, preserved the 
Capitol.” 

“ That’s just like my sea-gulls, sir,” 
Harry. 

“Good! They woke up Titus Manlius to 
do great things at Rome. I wish the sea. 
gulls would wake up Harry Dawson to do 


great things at Latin prose ‘” 


said 
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ROUND THE NESS: 


AN EAST COAST CRUISE IN A CANOE-YACHT. 


* (ARAS D morning!“ I called to Blades. as 
] tipped up the hood and looked 
out. '' The sun's real warm already.” 
Blades adjured me not to pul! up the 
blind. 
“ Blind! 
be, man * 


(o 


coming ! 
. Oh, you're beastly funny, aren't you ? 
You might let me have a little peace.” 
„A little! Why, you've had eight hours. 
I’m going to mop down.” 

We do everything methodically aboard 
Ethel. First we each of us roll up our 
blankets and put them in the waterproof 
covers; then, if it is fit weather and a fit 
place, we have a swim. Next. I make the 
boat’s toilet, while Blades makes his own. 
Lastly, I titivate myself, and Blades cooks 
the breakfast ; ultimately, we eat it. About 
this time we begin to feel as if we were 
friends again. Second stage: one of us 
washes up, while the other cleans the cabin 
and well This is followed by a general 
muster, and we strike hatches and hood, 
and prepare for getting under way. 

Domestic arrangements are no doubt 
Commonplace, but your comfort hangs on 
them, whether afloat or ashore. Aboard 
small yachts they are evervthing. The men 
Who get the most out of their boats, who go 
farthest in them. and bring them right side 
Up out of the worst of yachting weather, are 
the men who keep their little ships the 
trimmest from truck to kelson. and are most 
fastidious about their cabin arrangements. 

our hardy man—not necessarily handy 
man—who calls all this ‘‘ luxury,” is as 
otten as not a lazy beggar, who won't take 
trouble beforehand to save himself trouble 
afterwards, The on!v use he puts his mop 
ne to clean the plates. He chucks every. 
ing into the nearest locker, and if you 
want the lead line, or the compass, or the 
ipdhorns or the tin-opener, in a hurry—well, 

S ПО there, but everything else is. Then 
5 his boots —his shore boots about 
NÉ dat. No self-respecting and boat. 
ба rs man would do that. It is a useful 
nt Ан i owever, for you can detect him by it 
it E If it is unwise to sail with him, 
Son „ to have him to sail with 
than e will plough your decks up worse 
whi any coastguard; he will pull all the 

IPP!ngs off the rope-ends ; he will empty 


Where do you take yourself to 
Hi, wake up! Here's the mop 


By R. H. CALVERT, 


Author of “ The Last Cruise of the * Grauta, ele. etc. 
(Illustrated with Photographs by the WRITER ) 


PART V. 


the soap overboard when he empties the 
wash-basin ; he will neglect to fill up the 
stove, and let the wick smoulder away ; he 
will scoff at your pet contrivances ; become 
unbearable if you attempt to clean up; and 
he will always talk patronisingly afterwards 
about your bijou little ship.* 

After breakfast we went ashore and 
strolled round. There are the dock build- 
ings, an hotel, the railway station, and а 
pier—that is all; but it 13 a busy little place 
in the summer time. The steamboats which 
run up and down the Orwell, to and from 
Ipswich, sail from the pier, and they bring 
crowds of people in the holiday season. 
Red coats show bright among them, and 
there is a gay sparkle of accoutrements, for 
militia or volunteers are sure to be camped 
on Landguard Common, and a large garrison 
is stationed in Landguard Fort. 

We sat against the low sea wall. The 
waters of the harbour lay broad before us, 
sparkling in the sunlight, the tiny wavelets 
lapped softly on the sandy beach. Over 
against us, but more than a mile away, was 
Harwich—low-lying. almost upon the sea— 
with quaint red.tiled houses clustering 
round the lofty steeple of the church; it 
might be one of the Dutch towns of the 
Zuyder Zee. In front of us opened the wide 
estuary of the Stour, and, divided from it 
by the high promontory of Shotley, the 
Orwell stretched away behind Trimley 
Marshes. Over them we could see the thick 
smoke-stack and the slender masts of а 
steamboat. On our left the harbour opened 
to the sea, and the long curve of the low 
Essex shore lay dim between us and the 
dark bluff of the Naze. The sails of the 
shrimping fleet showed far off in the offing, 
huddled together like a flock of gulls over 
a shoal of fish. A great full.rigged ship 
came up the fairway of the harbour in tow 
of & tug, her sails clewed up, and the tiny 
moving figures of her crew among the 
rigging and along the yards. Great streaks 
of iron rust had scarred her sides, and her 
paint was worn and blistered. 

How she seemed to speak to us of the 
sea! A pathos hung about her which 


stirred us vaguely. The noble lines of the 
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® The real moral of all this is that the skipper is a 
masterful man and likes things done his own way. He 
is right about some things, though—boots on a boat are 


beustly.— BLADES. 


hull, the taunt masts, the tracery of the 
rigging—there seemed some subtle witchery 
in them which charmed the sense and set 
the blood pulsing. This was a home- 
coming, indeed! She was white with the 
brine of many seas; her stem had parted 
the soft waters of Eastern oceans, as she 
threaded her way among the Spice islands, 
and the giant billows of the South Atlantic 
had thundered upon her bows; she had 
linked three continents. The throng of care- 
less pleasure-makers on the pier crowded to 
the rails, and gazed at her with wonder and 
admiration. They felt the spell. 

But it was time for us to be off, and we 
wanted а water-jar filled. Tom has a local 
habitation "—a sort of diminutive signal. 
box up a flight of steep wooden steps. In 
it you will find a miscellany of stores and 
gear—ropes and blocks, oars and rowlocks, 
rusty old iron stoves, oilskins, and а hundred 
odds and ends—but you won't find Tom. 
The fact is, Tom is wanted in half а dozen 
different places at once, and they ought to 
promote him, and issue him in shares to the 
public. In his present undivided state it is 
as well to take him informally into custody, 
and not to lose sight of him till you have 
got what you want. We recovered him 
from the Thames barge, and an excitable 
skipper, who was trving to shift his craft 
into а fresh berth which did not suit Tom's 
fancy, and we led him away to the hydrant. 
Tom produced from somewhere a handy 
pocket-key about half a yard long, and tried 
to put ten gallons of water into our one- 
gallon jar. He meant it kindly, but we 
had thin shoes on. We left the rest on the 
quay, and took our one gallon aboard with 
us. 

It was hot in the dock—the quays and 
sheds kept off the wind but оше it was 
a perfect day. A nice sailing breeze from 
the north-east blew across the harbour, and 
we reached past the big red-and-white 
striped buoy, which marks the end of 
Shotley Spit, into the Orwell. The lower 
reach is not very inviting, but, once round 
the low point above Shotley, a noble vista 
opened to us. 'The wooded hills sloped 
sharply to the water's edge. On the farther 
shore а cottage peeped from among the 
trees. The bend of the river had brought 
the wind more aft, and we eased off tho 


sheets. 
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** Rum change this," said Blades, ** when 
you think of yesterday." 

I sometimes wish Blades would try and 
bring his expressions more into harmony 
with his environment. 

“* Yes; but I'd do a dozen yesterdays if 
I could make sure of one such day as this." 

'" H'm; that would mean about a week's 
fine weather dispersed through the season. 
I think I should give up yachting," said 
Blades. 

Look! There's a big creek in there," 
I said, pointing away on our right. ''I 
wish we had more time to spare—we'd ex- 


plore it." 
Ves, you need time to explore a place 
like that; and, with the tides taking 


off, we might spend a fortnight there in 
close retirement. That’s Levington Creek. 
They found an ancient Danish ship in the 
mud there once—been there about nine 
hundred years, they guessed so you see what 
comes of exploring. But I've got a guide- 
book in the cabin. Let's ‘ do’ this river; 
we've never ' done' it properly, you know." 

Look here; we'll enjoy the beauties of 
Nature now, and digest the facts this 
evening when we are brought up." 

No; mine's an exceptional guide-book," 
said Blades, bringing it out. Listen to 
this: What is romance? It is merely a 
departed spirit.’ I say, shall I be a Romance 
when I’m departed ?” 


No; most certainly you won't!“ 
What are they driving at? Oh, I see! 


Smuggling is romance to us, but it was 
commonp to our grandfathers. This 
creek was a great place for smuggling. 
They seem to think all grandfathers were 
smugglers.” 

Perhaps they all were about here," I 
suggested. 

‘That’s Butterman's Bay just beyond, 
and up there in the trees is Broke Hall. 
The family have lived there for centuries. 
Sir Philip Broke commanded the Shannon 
when she fought the Chesapeake in Boston 
Bay in the year——" 

Avast dates! I cried. 

In the year blank. The Bostonians 
came out in their pleasure craft ‘ to see 
the Britisher whipped'—it doesn’t say 
so, but I happen to know—and in fifteen 
minutes, from the time the first gun was 
fired, the British ensign was flying over 
the stars and stripes. The song of * Yankee 
Doodle Dandy' was composed in honour 
of our success." 

Ves, it’s all very well to crow; it was 
a gallant action, and the Chesapeake had 
the heavier armament and the larger crew; 
but we take care to say nothing of the 
other frigate’ actions of the war. They 
* whi ' us fair enough in most of them." 

= ts what makes eve nation’s 
history so glorious,” said B ; ** you 
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blazon your victories, and bury your defeats.’ 


We are coming to another victory new 
or the guide-book is—Porto Bello! They 


blazoned that on half the public- house: 


signs in the country. Admiral 
Vernon, the hero of it, lived in 
the great house over there—Orwell 
Park, beyond Broke Hall. It was 
Tuy nearly a bloodless victory ; he 
took the place from the Spaniards 
with a squadron of only six ships, 
and a loss of seven men." 

The river bent to the westward, 
into the wooded bay where Pin 
Mill nestles. A long hard, or 
causeway, runs off into the water, 
marked now at high tide by the 
string of red-sailed barges moored 
over it. At low water they would 
be ell aground, and some would 
be loading from carts alongside, or 
unloading into them. The road 
rises sharply from the causeway, 
and strikes in between the houses; on one 
side is an old inn built on the steep bank 


above the road, on the other a cluster of: 


houses and a row of cottages along the water’s 
edge. A number of yachts have moorings 
in the bight off Pin Mill—some of them fine 
vessels, and of large tonnage, as yachts go. 

It was time for lunch, but we decided 
to go on, as the tide would not last much 
longer. We sailed up till we were almost 
abreast of Freston 
Tower, where there is a 
mud bank in the middle 
of the river, and the 
channel divides into two. 
We took the right-hand 
one, which is the 
shallower, and the freer 
from traffic, let hershoot 
in towards the wooded 
eastern shore till we got 
soundings with an ‘oar, 
and then let go the 
anchor. 

This is awfully 
jolly,” said Blades, as 
he bisected a sardine. 

é ou mean.things 
generally," I asked, or 
the sardine ? " 

Things generally. 
All nature's smiling 
and gay, and the sardine perhaps comes 
in as а finishing touch. Useful T 
sardines, yachting! Do you know o 
Rumbold at the club?“ 
not by name. What's һе 


“© Well, he's not old really—about our 

. He's one of those fellows you always 
call old, don't you know? He's big, and 
lazy, and contented, and all serene. His 
boat's just like him—big-bodied and slow, 
only she is really old; built in the bygone 
ages, when they went in for bluff bows and 
а lean tail. Well, old Rumbold was out 
with some other chaps for a Whitsuntide 
cruise, and they were badly caught, and 
had to run the old packet for port before 
a heavy sea. She didn't take to it kindly, 
and they thought that every big 'un that 
came up astern was going to poop her. 
Some one suggested oil, but they'd run 
short. Old Rumbold seemed to set his 
mind on something for about three minutes, 
then he gave a chuckle, slapped his thigh, 
and hailed the boy to fetch up а couple of 
sardine-tins. He lashed 'em to a cork 
fend-off, pricked 'em, and set em towing 
astern. ose sardines were too much for 
the raging deep, and they ran home dry and 
comfortable. They say he's got the tins 
at home now, framed, and with. a suitable 
inscription.” 

‘* Is that a true story, Blades? 


„з‏ جور 
at 4:‏ 5۸4 


Sailing-ship at Mooring-buoys, below Pin 


They always tell it at the club—to der 
members.“ 

Lunch finished, we took the dinghy, and 
went ashore on the eastern side. (li 


* 
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Bob had to swim ; like a good many oí u 
he doesn't mind the water when he is init— 
it is the getting in he objects to. We landed 
on a sandy beach beneath the spreading 
branches of the great oak-trees; beyoni 
was a low bank, ov wn with moss, and 
above, the wooded slope, dense with the 
crabbed trunks of ancient trees. The lights 
fell slantwise with play and flicker, as from 
niched windows overhead, and there wis 
the solemn hush of a sanctuary. A robin 
played bo-peep with us among the branches 
of a fallen tree, and scandalised Bob by hs 
informal behaviour. He seemed to have 0 
fear, and came almost within hand.rexi; 
but he had a corner of his bright little eye o 
Master Bob all the time. 
Under the greenwood tree, I sux. 
“* Why, it is the Forest of Arden, Blades" 
So it is! I could shun ambition here, 
couldn't you? But we should see wor 
enemies than winter and rough weather 
gamekeepers, my boy!“ 
„Ah, well!! Shakespeare was a bit oi 
poacher himself in his youth." | 
We lay along the bank, on а rustling 
carpet of dead leaves, and looked o% 
beneath the leafy screen of branches, aa 
the broad waters of the river, flecked ber 
and there with sails. Here, within t9 
hours of London, was ‘a viii 
even the boasted beauties of the west county 
could not su . 16 was among: thee 
placid Suffolk landscapes that Gai 
and Constable grew up. Strange t 
two great, and almost contempo. 
painters should have spent their early ye" 
in the valley of the Stour! Gai 
was born at Sudbury, and Constable 0 
East Bergholt; the two places are n% 
more than a dozen miles apart. 


(To be continued.) 
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Views in and about Peel, Isle of Man. 
(Scenes in Séott’s “ Peveril of the Peak " are laid in Peel Castle.) 


1. Interior of the Castle. . 2. Coast Scene mear Peel. 3. Glen Maye, Peel. 4. The Harbour, Quay Side. 5. The Castle. 6. A Manx Cottage, Peel. 
7. Rocks at Peel. Castle at Distance. 
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CRUMP AND I IN SCANDINAVIA. 


The Boy's Own 


P 


By F. H. Вогтох, 


"aper. 


Author of “Crump and l in the Alps" “Crump and 1 in the Lowlands," ete. 


So maps of Germany will show you a 
hair-streak on the Gulf of Lübeck, upon 
which the fullstop labelled “ Lübeck“ is 
placed. This hair-streak is the river Trave, 
upon whose waters much of the trad, of 
Scandinavian and Baltic ports is tloated. 

It is not a large river. Ships can navigate 
it no farther than this ancient port, and from 
here a steam of about an hour and a-half 
takes you into the Gulf of Lübeck. It is 
narrow, too - very narrow—and two steamers 
passing each other in the stream make a 
tight squeeze in places; they seem to have 
to draw in their sides а bit to pass in com- 
fort. No, it is not а large river, although 
it floats so much cargo into Lübeck ; but, as 
Crump said, you can't always reckon a 
thing by its size—the sting of a bee, for 
instance, was а good deal more important 
than it looked. 

We put off in good time, and swung 
gently down the river. The scenery is 
interesting, and comprises cornfields and 
meadowland, woodland and forest. Аз we 
neared the sea the stream widened, and vast 
tracts of water and marsh lay before us, 
round about the little seaside resort of 
Trave-münde (Trave-mouth). 

As we passed the jetty on which the 
lighthouse is built a crowd of visitors waved 
their handkerchiefs in our honour. At once 
Crump's cambric was fluttering in the 
breeze. He said he knew enough German, 
at any rate, for that. 

So we passed out into the gulf and on to 
the bosom of the Baltic—that great sea of 
the north which must have borne so often 
in the early days of history the high-prowed 
boats of the ancient Vikings, who braved 
the terrors of the deep, not knowing, as we 
do, what. lay beyond the waters upon which 
they sailed. I think we pass too lightly over 
the prowess of those old sea-dogs, not 
realising how much of daring and of courage 
must have moved them thus to court the 
unknown. 

I stood some little while that evening 
leaning against the ship's rail and pondering 
this theme, whilst the shores faded slowly 
away, and we stood well out seawards. 
But at last my reveries were interrupted by 
the matter-of-fact Crump. He had been 
tramping up and down the deck, and he 
volunteered the information that he was 
“ jolly peckish.” 

My musings upon the old Vikings were at 
once scattered. I felt Crump had reason 
upon his side. I, too, began to feel а wild, 
untamable desire for food. My worthy 
friend took a longer turn upon the deck, 
and when he came back his face looked 
brighter. 

* There’s a deck-house up there," he said, 
with a jovial smile. These heathen call it 
a mit, ie; but I don't care a bit 
about what it's called they're laying out 
tea there, my boy. Oh, you angel!“ 

These last three words did not refer to 
me, as might be thought, but to a young 
waitress who was walking the deck and 
ringing a small hand-bell, as a sign that the 
meal was ready. Crump and I followed the 
bell Indeed, Crump said he wouldn't have 
let that bell out of his sight for anything, 
till he had been guided safely to the table; 
and I could quite understand how deeply 
the music was moving him. 

There were not many other first-class 
passengers. The captain graced the head 
of the board, and a very charming Swedish 
lady, with her little girl, sat next him. 


CHAPTER II. 


With three or four others and our two 
selves the number was complete. 

I must say that, at any rate for summer 
traffic, that deck-house, with its glass sides 
giving a full view of the sea, is far pleasanter 
than the more gorgeous saloon below decks. 
The table was spread with various un- 
usual delicacies—anchovies, smoked salmon, 
thinly sliced ham and tongue, and a dish of 
batter. There were lettuces and radishes, 
the sweetest of butter, and trays of various 
kinds of lightly made bread. We were just 
in the mood for this sort of thing—parti- 
cularly Crump, for he told me he was going 
to risk whatever was put before him. And 
he kept his word. The waitress came round 
and poured out tea, and for a quarter of an 
hour or so we resigned ourselves to our 
fate. 

I had heard that the Swedes were great 
eaters, but I never realised till that first 
meal under the Swedish flag how correct 
was the report. For a quarter of an hour, 
I say, both Crump and 1 sat silent at our 
meal, giving it the attention it undoubtedly 
deserved, and then we looked at each other 
with satisfaction writ large upon our faces. 
It was at this crisis that the waitress, who 
had been missing for the last few moments, 
reappeared with a dish of smoking chops in 
her hand, followed by а satellite with a 
large dish of potatoes I looked round. 
There was no sign of fatigue upon the faces 
of those at table. It certainly did not seem 
to be considered at all out of the way that 
after we had already made an excellent 
meal we should be expected to begin again. 

Opposite us sat a stout old German, clean- 
shaven, and with a large. smiling face that 
fairly beamed forth jollity. He had a com- 
penion, a middle-aged man of less liberal 
proportions, During the latter portion of 
the meal he had looked across at us with an 
amused &mile, and at length, seeing that we 
were not making such progress as he thought 
right, asked Crump in German where he 
had left his appetite. 

“I say, old man,” said my friend, tell 
the gentleman I don't understand him. 
I m not used to that sort of language." 

At this the younger man interrupted. 

“ My friend say you not hungree, eh?“ 

“Ah,” said Crump, “now you talk! 
Well, to tell you the truth, Гуе lost my ap- 
petite since I came in here.” 

This, when duly translated, so pleased 
“old Merrymug " (as we afterwards called 
him) that he pretty nearly choked, his 
laughter and a piece of potato getting 
grievously mixed up in his throat. The 
introduction being thus happily effected, we 
chummed in, and were friends for the rest 
of the voyage. | 

As we were about to leave the table after 
tea, the waitress handed me а book with a 
blank page, and а pencil, making me by 
signs and short words to understand I was 
to write my name at the top of the page. 
Crump at once became interested. 

"She wants our autographs," 
pered. 


he whis- 
“I expect she's struck with us. 


Couldn't you clap down a bit of poetry as 


well, to cheer the girl їр?” 

“TI leave the tomfoolery for you," I 
answered sternly. ‘So far as I’m con- 
cerned I shall just put my name down, so 
that she can make up her account against me 
for food and refreshments during the voyage. 
It’s all she asks, at any rate. Shall I fill 
up a page for you, too, or do you prefer 
poetry? 


He said h^ supposed he'd have to be con- 
tent with his name only, and I satisfied the 
wondering waitress on behalf of us both. 

When we rose next morning the scene 
was changed for the worse. Going on deck 
we found a cold drizzle falling, and the vessel 
lifted and fell most uncomfortably as she 
screwed her way through the sulky sea. 
For myself, I freely confess that the bell for 
breakfast was not the tuneful instrument it 
had seemed the previous evening, and when 
Crump and I entered the matsalong we 
found ourselves and the full-faced old Ger- 
man the only passengers at breakfast. 

“ My colleague," said the old chap to me, 
“lies on his back," and he laughed right 
joyously. But as for me, I did not laugh, 
and my breakfast was but a short and 
hurried meal. 

"Crump," I said, with slow dignity. 
there isn't much good done by stopping 
up here in this rain. I think ГЇЇ just step 
below and look up a little Swedish." 

“I should if I were you," he answered 
sympathetically. “ You've got a few hours 
before we touch land, and it seems almost 
time to begin learning the lingo. ГЇЇ stop 
and keep our old friend company." 

Before my eyes as I looked through the 
windows of the saloon the sea rose in а 
sluggish mass and fell sullenly away again. 
With measured and solemn stride I crossed 
the deck to go below, lest a sadder fate 
should befall me. 

I had in my guide-book & few hints on 
Swedish grammar, some sentences in common 
use, and a vocabulary. As I had so far 
taken no trouble to learn anything of the 
language, I felt justified in snatching 8 
short half-hour from my friend's society: 
and, lying upon my back in the cabin, de- 
voted myself to the mastery of the foreign 
tongue. And really it seemed none too 
early to begin. s 

I had got as far as the verb “ to have, 
when a sudden rest in the motion of the 
vessel, and a lull in the throb of the screw. 
drew my attention from my profound 
studies, The silence seemed so strange that 
I put down my book and went hurriedly оп 
deck. For all I knew, Crump nh be in 
mischief, and interfering with things һе 
didn't understand. 

However, once on deck, the cause was 
not far to seek. The water was much calmer. 
I knew that, because the vessel had very 
little motion, not because I could see the 
surface. Indeed, it was impossible to see 
many feet ahead. We were in the midst o! 
а dense fog, and our eyes were helpless 
Fortunately, we were aboard а sma 
Swedish boat, and not an ocean grey hound. 
to whom speed seems the all-important 
thing and safety an afterthought; so Wê 
had come to a stop till the mist should lift. 

I groped my way to the side of the maf- 
salong, where, under a dripping awning, 
with their hands in their coat pockets. sat 
Crump and the old German. Аз the latter 
knew not a word of English and my friend * 
knowledge of German was limited to io 
a dozen words, pronounced with an e 
calculated to give you earache, it will east} 
be understood that conversation between 
the two flagged somewhat. Merrymug 5 
face had years ago grown into a fat А 0 
во that he simply beamed upon the fog ; P! 
with Crump it was otherwise. Mom 

Hello!“ he grunted. Richard ів n 
self again, then. This is lively, isn't it 
I think;I'll get out and walk." 


I knew very weil he wouidn't, so I con- 

tented myself with sitting down beside the 
two. Presently we were joined by the 
German's companion, who said in broken 
English that he felt * mush besser," but he 
didn't look it, I discovered he was a Dane, 
and we eventually made a very jolly quar- 
tette. 
Whether the horrid noise of the foghorn 
frightened it, or it was melted at the placid 
smile of our old German friend. certain it is 
that in a short time the fog lifted, and we 
were able to proceed up Calmar ?ound. 
Indeed, soon we had a glorious day before 
us, and could see the coast on either side: 
on the east the island of Oeland, on the 
west the coast of Sueden vast tracts of 
forest with here and there a break. 

For some hundred miles we were now sure 
of fairly smooth water, so, as Crump re- 
marked, I shouldn't have any further excuse 
to go and learn Swedish. Things had 
changed again, and the pleasure of the 
previous evening was repeated when we 
heard the dinner-bell ring. We four had 
taken our seats at one end of the table when 
the waitress touched my shoulder and said 
something which even my recent studies 
did not enable me to translate. 

There you are!“ exclaimed Crump. “I 
expect she says you've got to go and wash 
your hands before she'll let you sit there." 

However, she made her meaning clear by 
pointing to a table behind us, loaded with 
delicacies such as we had had spread before us 
at tea the night before. We rose and re- 
paired to this, and I was thus introduced 
to the Swedish  smürgássbord, or “ side- 
table.” This is an arrangement peculiar to 
Sweden. Before dinner the party makes his 
way to a table at which are set out various 
dishes—anchovies, thin slices of smoked 
Salmon, sausage, ham, or tongue ; perhaps 
radishes or beetroot, or whatever is in 
Season; brown bread, white bread, flat 
bread (peculiar to Norway and Sweden, and 
coarse bnt not unpleasant); butter, cheese, 
and the like. Clean plates and knives are 
piled on one side for each to help himself. 
A large urn of spirits and clean glasses are 
also on the table. At all the restaurants in 
Sweden thia side-table is the invariable pre- 
cursor of dinner. Sometimes it is reckoned 
In the cost of the meal, sometimes it is 
charged at 25 or 30 öre extra. When the 
appetite has been aroused by these means, 
one repairs to dinner proper. 

rump and I did not touch the spirits— 
we had enough of our own; but the old 
German smiling pleasantly as he took his 

raught, my dear friend bowed politely and 
murmured : 
me per to me only with thine eyes,” 
Де pleased him immensely. He evi- 
4 ly thought he had discovered a courte- 

13 form of address known only to the 

nglish, 

Qus н into Calmar about four 
MAE that afternoon, between small islands, 
ied wisting in and out amongst dangerous- 
of неве rocks, At this place we had a wait 
аар, minutes— just time to look round. 
the eb and I therefore stepped ashore for 
rst time on Swedish soil, quite pre- 
с to see everything we sould lay our 
eax T in the next half-hour. Calmar is 
чб: the chief ports of Sweden. This 
nds more than it really is. If you will 


take the trouble to look it up, you will find’ 


men has not an overwhelming number of 
ر‎ The town is built in straight streets, 
е э air idea of the immense area it covers 
and «ыр when I say that in about a minute 
S hr alf after passing the Customs House 
е end of the little dock we had reached 

е centre, 
The first thing that impressed me was the 
Чепсу of salutation amongst the people. 
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The hat-doffing and bowing of the gentlemen, 
and the curtseying of the ladies, as friends 
met at the ship, were very striking. I told 
Crump he had come to the right place for 
learning manners. 

The houses are half wood, half stone ; 
beyond this they seemed not unlike those 
in a quiet English town. Everything was 
neat and clean, and behind the curtained 
windows we saw the usual country-house 
ornaments—the case of stuffed birds, with 
beads or empty spaces (according to age) 
for eyes ; the small china cows (blue) and 
the pink dogs; and similar efforts to imitate 
life. 
When we reached the central square, the 
three great sights of the place burst upon 
us—the church, the town hall, and the 
police station. It was in addressing the 
verger of the church that I found there 
were vet depths of Swedish to which I had 
not dived in my studies, but at any rate I 
knew enough to get him to accept a small 
coin as a mark of gratitude for being shown 
the interior of the by no means highly 
ornamental building. 

On our return to the ship we found the 
German and the Dane under the shelter of 
the deck-house. The latter had a pair of 
glasses in his hand to spy out the coast, and 
the former had a stool by his side on which 
were a pair of glasses for quite a different 
use. We joined them, aad shared in the 
first pair, obtaining several excellent views 
of the land on either side of Calmar Sound, 
which was here about six miles across from 
mainland to island. 

That evening, after tea (about 8 P.M.), we 
four repaired to the little smoking-room 
upon the deck and enjoyed a social hour. 
Conversation eventually turning upon songs 
led to the discussion of the airs of various 
countries. Old“ Merrymug " started it. He 
offered to sing us a German song, and sang 
several. Then Crump followed with “ Rule 
Britannia," and though they hadn't under- 
stood a word they thumped the table in 
their delight, and * Merrymug " upset his 
glass over the Dane's knees, which increased 
his happiness. 

Then they asked me to sing, and I did, 
though Crump said I ought to remember 
the German was very old, and a shock 
might be serious in his case, which, after 
the row he had been making, I thought 

retty cool Then we prevailed upon the 
Daas to give us a song, after which “ Merry- 
mug ” began again, and it took some time 
to stop him. 

The evening was one long to be borne in 
mind as a pleasant and interesting social 
gathering. We wound up with the three 
national airs, of which I make bold to say 
that our own was not the least impressive. 
As Crump and I joined in the British 
anthem, we rose instinctively, and I do not 
think we sang it with any less fervour 
because we were hundreds of miles from 
home, and were probably the only two 
Britishers aboard that Swedish vessel. 

Before turning in for the night, I stood 
leaning over the side of the ship watching 
the shores of Sweden glide slowly past in 
the fading light. Already, in the lengthening 
day, we felt the effects of our iq ре worth- 
wards, and late though it was I could still 
see dimly something of what the land was 
like. From the vessel, as she cut the smooth 
water, it seemed a silent, lonely land, whose 
face was covered with vast, interminable 
forests. In the dim twilight it seemed a 
land of fascinating mystery. Long I stood 
and gazed, till at length the prosaic Crump 
suggested it was bedtime. 


emerged from below shortly after six . 


next morning. I regret to say I left Crump 
unconscious in his berth and snoring dis- 
gracefully. If only he had known what he 
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was missing! He came up later, and 
though he certainly enjoyed the scene he 
was unduly inquisitive about breakfast. 

We were in the Baltic archipelago. The 
ун sunlight was dancing upon the waters, 
and as I came on deck we were just leaving 
the pretty little town of Dalarö. The 
memory of that last thirty miles into Stock- 
holm will ever be one of my pleasures. The 
light-green glistening waters stretched away 
till lost to view beyond the countless islets 
between which we were passing. Here rose 
grey rocks, crowned with tapering firs ; there 
narrow sand beach or grassy knoll crept 
down to meet the smiling sea. At one 
place, swinging round into a wider stretch 
of water, we passed a Swedish man-of-war 
at anchor in a sheltered bay, whose crew 
waved us a welcome. Farther on, bare 
rocks again rose sharply from the waves, 
makin; a safe home for countless gulls, and 
farther yet we passed thick forests with 
here and there a break of cultivated land. 
In places such as these the ruddy-coloured 
homes of rustic Swedes peeped out and lent 
life to the happy scene. Of that passage 
through the islands one might write a 
whole chapter. 

About 10.30 we steamed into view of the 
spires and buildings of the capital, and as 
we journeyed swiftly up the last bright bay. 
with the splendid city at its head, we stood 
entranced, till at last Crump turned to me 
with a beaming face : 

“ After all, old man, we're only doing our 
duty. Places like this are meant to be seen. 
What's the good of having a world, if you 
don’t look at it when you get the chance ?” 

The portion of Stockholm to the left as 
you enter from the sea is built upon a high 
rock, whose steep sides ure ascended by 
stone steps in places, and at one spot һу 
means of a large passenger lift. A very 
striking feature, too, as you first see tlie 
place, is the immense square framework of 
iron built upon this prominent cliff as a 
central support for innumerable telephone 
wires. 

Ás soon as we were moored, our account 
with the stewardess being settled to the 
satisfaction of all concerned, we took leave 
of our German and Danish friends and 
stepped ashore. At the Customs House one 


solemn official looked at our bags and put 
labels on them, and another wise official 
looked at them and took the labels off ; and 
thus we received the freedom of the city. 

( То be continued.) 


„Aw, dean boy, no cwicket for те; it does 
Wauffle one se, den'tcherknow ! " 
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guilty to four centuries, Ha 
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THE CENTURIES OF COUNTY ‘CRICKET AND THEIR SCORERS. 


compari 


halfway across each column, with the 
in the margin, it is poasible to see at a pets 
the number of three-tigure scores that have 
been compiled in first-class county cricket 
since 1894, the year in which a number of 
heretofore second-class counties were pro- 
moted to first-class rank, but did not, how- 
ever, take part in the competition for the 
county championship. А glance at the 
diagram shows that in 1894 the county 
centurions were. satisfied with a bag of 
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thirty-three three-figure soores—a total, by 
© way, that compared favourably with the 
erue of eighteen and a-half for the pre- 
ous twenty-one years. The following 
ae however, saw the total more than 
bled, thanks to the efforts of the Surrey 
men in particular, of whom Abel pleaded 
аш M. to three, 
M. . K. J. Key, Holland, Lockwood, 
Au чаны, Mr. W. W. Read, and A. E. Street 
= to one, the aggregate acoounting for 
C-aixth of the seventy-eight centuries 
Scored in the championship. 
ia 1896, it is painful to have to record 
f of the 151 centuries put together in 
ret-class cricket no less than 116 were 
Perpetrated in the county championship. It 


B" the position of the black 
column, that passes from left to right 
in the accompanying diagram, when it is 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
(With a Diagram.) 


was this season that saw that arch-offender, 
К. S. Ranjiteinhji, put together ten three- 
fi scores, of which seven were on behalf 
of Sussex ; while Storer troubled the scorers 
to hoist three figures on his behalf on five 
occasions in the championship matches, and 
Abel, Hayward, J. T. Brown, A. E. Stoddart, 
L. C. H. Palairet, and W. G. Grace (who 
really should have known better) each 
offended in like manner four times in this 
competition. In 1897 there was a falling off 
in the three-figure scores, a mere trifle of 
108 being recorded in inter-county matches ; 
but in 1898, out of 147 individual scores of 
100 and upwards put together in first- 
class cricket, 136. were garnered in county 
matches. Abel—onceagain !—Brockwell, and 
C. B. Fry were the individuals: having the 
least consideration for the bowlers’ feelings. 
In 1899 no less than 223 centuries were 
scored in first-class ericket, Mr. C. L. Town- 
send pleading guilty to nine, K. S. Ranjit- 
sinhji to eight, and that hardened offender, 
Abel, together with his companion in crime, 
Ha , and Major К. M. Poore: each to 
seven, and of this aggregate 167 represented 
the crop achieved by county matches. A 
trifling set-back in 1900, the total falling to 
161, was followed in 1901 by & remarkable 
rise to 207. That constitutes an easy re- 
cord. Our readers will hardly require re- 
minding that towards this total Mr. C. B. 
Fry, one of the proposers of the widened- 
wicket idea, unblushingly helped himself to 
ten oounty centuries, and his example was 
followed by J. T. Tyldesley to the extent of 
eight, and K. S. Ranjitsinhji and Mr. F. 
Mitchell followed suit with seven apiece. In 
1902, it will be recalled; the centurions were 
decidedly quiet, and only 108 three-figure 
scores were recorded in county matches, 
towards which total the unrepentant Abel, 
seemingly oblivious to the fact that the 
wickets were nothing like as good as they 
had been the year before, scored seven. 

Last year saw 109 ceunty centuries re- 
corded on the tablets of ericket, and of thia 
aggregate Mr. C. B. Fry garnered eight, and 
Hirst, Iremonger, Knight, P. A. Perrin, and 
K. S. Ranjitsinhji four apiece. 

All told, there have been scored in the 
county championship 1,606 individual scores 
of three figures, of which aggregate 419 were 
put together in the twenty-two years before 
the second-class counties entered the com- 
petition in 1895, and the remaining 1,187: in 
the course of the last nine seasons. Ву 
which counties. this huge aggregate was 
attained, and at whose expense, can be 
gathered from the following tables : 


Centuries scored on behalf of : 


1. Surrey . К х х 3 . 213 
2. Yorkshire Ў ; š А .. 170 
3. Sussex 167 
4. Not ts 148 
5. Lancashire 142 
6. Gloucester 133 
7. Middlesex 114 
8. Kent. -98 
9. Essex . ‚84 
10. Warwick 72 
11. Somerset 68 
12. Derby . 66 
13. Hants . 50 
14. Leicester 49 
15. Worcester 43 
Centuries scored against : 
1. Sussex . . | : Я Я ‚ '170 
2. Gloucester . : A я Р . 170 
3. Yorkshire . А ; ^ : . 126 
4. Surrey. . . . 1323 
5. Kent . Я " à А а . 191 


. Notts . * . e . Г е 131 
7. Derby . " Р ; : à . 106 
8.. Leicestershire У ‘ 104 
9. Lancashire 100 
10. . Middlesex í 96 
11. Somerset 94 
12. Hants . 87 
13. Warwick 73 
14. Eesex . Д . Р i 3 . 66 
15. Woreester * А . " . 5 -50 


If. a balance is struck, it will be found 
that Surrey, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Notts, 
Middlesex, and Essex can alone claim a pre- 
ponderance of centuries for, while Lei- 
oester and Derby enjoy the .largest debit 
balances. 

With his century of centuries. left behind 
far in the limbo of the past, the greatest bat 
this generation has ever seen cen view with 
equanimity his record of centuries soored 
in county cricket beaten by younger: bats- 
men, ‘whose undoubted talent, patience, and 
skill in taking advantage of the easier condi- 
tions appertaining to the accomplishment of 
century compilation has enabled them to 
approach or outstrip the record his genius 
in overcoming the numerous difficulties that 
modern conditions have eliminated from the 
path of the batamen of to-day permitted 
him to set up. Although his last century in 


county cricket was scored as far back as 


1898, up to the beginning of the season of 
1901 Dr. Grace was still at the head of the 
poll in respect to oenturies scored in cham- 
pionship matches. ‘The Surrey champion, 
however, was hard on his tracks, and the 
month of June was not yet a fortnight. old 
when the place heretofore filled by Eng- 


land's typical cricketer was occupied by 


Robert Abel, while the close of the season of 
1902 saw the late Arthur Shrewsbury, with 
the aid of four centuries, occupying the 
second position in the list of those forty 
batsmen: who have scored ten centuries or 
more in county cricket from 1873 to 1903 
inclusive, and whose names and achieve- 
ments are as follows: 


1. l А ; 54 
2. A. Shrewsbury 44 
3. W. G. Grace Я 43 
4. K. S. Ranjitsinhji . 42 
$. C. B. Fry ТИЕ 40 
6, W. Gann * $4 
T. T. Hayward . 28 
8 W. W. Read . i . 96 
9. P. Perrin е 25 
:10. A. О. MacLaren 94 
II. J. T. Tyldesley 23 
A: Ward. : " 23 

W. G. Quaife . 23 

14. L. C. Н. Palairet 22 
15..G. Brann ; : $ ә " . 19 
4 G. H. Hirst . е е в 0 . 19 
17. W. Brockwell я е : Я . 18 
O. Мобаһеу 18 
19. J. R. Mason 17 
J. T. Brown 17 

21. A. E. Stoddart 16 
C. L. Pownsend 16 
23. H. Carpenter 15 
G. L. Jessop 15 

P. F. Warner 15 

C. J. Burnup 15 

А. О. Jones 15 

W. Newham 1$ 

J. Tunnicliffe 15 

F. S. Jackson 15 

31. F. Sugg . я 14 
Е. Wainwright 14 

33, W. Storer 13 
S. M. J. Woods 13 

G. Ulyett 13 

W. Barnes . 12 

А. В. Knight 19 

38. W. Lockwood 11 
L. G. Wright 11 

J. Iremonger 11 

J. A. Dixon Y à . Я . 11 

43. T. C. O'Brien . " 5 * ‚ 10 
F. Mitchell . n : V X . 10 
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р Saxon went whistling towards the 
little shp where his boat lay with 
others. One hand was in his pocket, in the 
other was fishing tackle, with lead sinker 
dangling carelessly. In the side pocket of 
Bert’s jacket was a tin of bait—lob-wor us, 
dug up from the mud when the tide was 
lowest. On the back of Bert's saucy young 
head his little cloth cap stuck somehow ; 
nobody quite knew by what means, least 
of all Bert himself, who did not even care. 
But it stuck, and that sufficed. A cheeky- 
looking lad he was, of some fourteen 
merry summers, who took things chcerily, 
and was better at games than books. He 
was especially at home upon the water, and 
could manage а boat with very fair skill. 
One thing he lacked, however, in con- 
nection with this. Bert was no swimmer, 
and this was not by any means a creditable 
thing. All boys—and particularly all boys 
who are often upon the water—should swim. 

He reached the slip-way and flung his 
tackle into the boat Rudder and oars had 
been left there from last time. 

“ Give me a hand, Jim," he called to an 
old fellow standing near with his hands in 
his pockets and looking at nothing with all 
his might. Jim leisurely took his hands 
from their resting-place and good-naturedly 
helped the lad launch his boat. 

* Thanks,” said the boy; if I catch a 
whale I'll give you half." 

„All right, sir; and dont you forget.” 
chuckled Jim, his hands having sprung back 
to their accustomed position. 

Bert bent to his oars, and was already 
some boat’s length away. A small boy 
came running sharply along the water front 
where the fishermen's cottages clustered, 
and turned on to the slip. 

* Hi, Bert! Yousaid vou'd take me next 
time. Hi. Bert! Don't leave a fellow ; you 
said I could come.” 

There was quite a pathos of eagerness 
in the little chap's voice. Evidently Bert 
was a hero to him, and the pleasure of a 
journey in his company was very great. 

The boy instantly back-watered. 

** All right, young un.“ he cried. °“ Just in 
time! In vou pop, and don't sink the ship.” 

The little fellow needed no second bidding, 
he was in almost before the boat had touched 
the slip, his face flushed with excitement. 

ОГ] steer!’ he cried, and took the tiller 
handle, as one used to it from his cradle 
upward. 

Bert laughed good-humouredly. 

“ Steer away, Willy, if you want to; but 
wait till we get out into the stream, there 
are too many boats and buoys about here. 
I'd rather do my own steering with the oars 
till we get where a hundred yards out of our 
course won't do any harm." 

Somewhat crestfallen, the small boy 
obeyed: but his spirits could not long be 
kept under. 

" What're vou going to catch, Bert ?” 
he asked, when they were gone a little 
higher up stream. 

" Wish I knew," grunted Bert, pulling 
vigorously at the oars, for they were crossing 
a strong current of the tide. 

There were many such currents in the 
harbour, which ran for miles inland and 
abounded in bays and creeks, where the green 
fields came down close to the water's edge; 
and where, too, in many places, steep. rocky 
shores rose above high-water) mark, the 
cliffs crowned by thick woodlands. When 
the fluod-tide was taken many a pleasant 
excursion could be made up one or other 
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A DEADLY ANCHORAGE. 
By F. H. BOLTON, 


t Author of Crump апа J, “ Cutching a German Ghost,” ete. 


PART I. 


of these creeks, but the boatman must needs 
watch his time; else, if careless, he had 
every chance of being stranded upon the 
mud when the tide had turned, and having 
to get ashore as best he could, or wait im- 
patiently for the next rising of the waters. 

Bert pulled up the stream some time in 
silence, and the small boy watched him, now 
and again taking a furtive hold of the tiller, 
and giving the boat a corkscrew course 
under the impression that he was helping. 

* That'll be enough, sonny.“ cried Bert 
at last. If you'll be careful not to help 
I daresay I can get Coshen Creek in time; 
but if Ive to go from one side of the 
harbour to the other whenever your hand 
shakes, we shan't get much of a look in at 
fishing. Perhaps I'll teach you some day." 

And with this encouragement Willy sat 
still. 

Three-quarters of an hour or so of steady 
pulling brought them to the place on Coshen 
Creek where Bert imagined he should have a 
good chance of fish. 

“Itsa likely spot,” he said. We'll try 
here, young 'un." 

Shipping his oars, he rose, and, taking the 
small anchor from the bow, threw it over- 
board. The connecting cable was of chain, 
which rattled sharply over the gunwalo as 
the anchor plunged downwards till the 
bottom was reached, when it paid out more 
slowly and in irregular jerks, as the tide took 
the boat along. When the whole length 
was out and taut Bert gave it a pull, and 
found that the anchor had taken a firm grip. 

“Now we're right,” he said. The 
tide з good for over three hours vet, so we'll 
have lota of time to catch a tubful.“ 

They had moored some half-dozen boat- 
lengths from the shore, as the tide then was. 
Rough rocks and stones, slippery with sea- 
weed, sloped here to the edge of the water. 
At full flood these would all be covered, and 
the water would extend another half-dozen 
lengths or so, to where the low cliff rose, 
crowned with a sloping woodland. The 
weather was glorious, and the tide flowed 
with swift smoothness. The two boys had 
the place all to themselves ; they had come 
out of the track of most of the traffic. 

For about halt an hour Bert fished without 
success, letting the line hang over the boat's 
side just sufficiently taut for the sinker to 
touch bottom, and every now and again 
giving it a slight lift, to feel whether he had 
secured anything. Occasionally he drew 
the line in, hand over hand, and Willy, wild 
with exeitement, would eye the water in 
the hopes of seeing some lively flash as the 
hooks neared the surface. 

Got a bite, Bert? he would ery, and 
Bert, looking at his bare hooks, would growl, 
** Yes the bothering crabs have been biting 
like fits.” 

But after a time luck turned, and the 
small boy nearly went off his head with 
delight as every now and again some strug- 
gling fish was dragged from its element, and 
hauled into the boat, to flap its life away. 
Bert gave him a turn at the line, and his 
excitement became almost painful when a 
sudden series of twitches announced that a 
fish had come to stay. 


"Ive got one, Bert: kicking like old 


boots. It feels a regular monster. Here 
it is. Whoa, my beauty!“ 


His pleasure was so great that Bert had not 
the heart to tell him to throw the uns. r— 
sized little thing back: so he held his pee ‘e, 
and the small boy looked et it with a fishor’s 
eyes, Which magnify. 


Bert rebaited his hcoks, and then hap- 
pened to lift his head toward the bow of the 
boat. 

Mx gracious, that’s funny!” he ex. 
claimed, and, letting his tackle fall, climbed 
quickly over the seats. 

Already the full length of chain cable 
had paid out, and the water had risen so 
high that the boat’s nose was exactly over 
the spot where the anchor was bedded. 
Indeed, the litle craft was assuming a strange 
attitude; and, as Bert got hia hand upon 
the taut chain, against which the strong and 
silent tide was rushing, he noticed that the 
bow was lower than usual in the stream. 

Casting a quick look behind, Ке could see 
that the stern, on the other hand, was rising. 
He put hands to the chain, and tugged. 
There was no“ give" in the anchor, it was 
as if bedded in cement. Again he pulled, 
planting his feet firmly, and using all his 
strength. Still there was no sign of yielding. 

A sudden fear gripped his heart. For a 
few seconds he stood to draw breath, and 
then made a third strenuous effort, tullowing 
it up-with a series of frantic jerks. As well 
might he have pulled at solid rock. The 
anchor had evidently dropped into a crevice 
in the stony bed of the river, and its * flukes” 
had jammed. ‘The only effect of his fright- 
ened struggling was to agitate the boat 
itself. To see that swirling tide sweep 
round the chain and rise sullenly nearer to 
the edge of the little craft sent a cold shiver 
down the lad's spine, and gave him a sick- 
ening feeling at the pit of the stomach. 

“ What're you doing, Bert?” cried the 
small boy behind him. “ Don’t go and 
upset us. Bait the hooks, there's a good 
fellow, and РЇЇ catch you some more.” 

Bert made no reply for a moment. He 
was examining the cable. It was firmly bolted 
into the woodwork of the boat, and no 
effort of his could loosen it. 

“ Willy ! he exclaimed suddenly,“ get 
up into the stern, quick !’ 

And, himself setting the example, he 
climbed over the seats towards the back of 
the boat. helping the small boy as he went. 

“What's up, Bert? Why, look how 
funny it is—the boat's slanting, as if it 
wanted to stand up." 

Bert made no answer, his mind was too 
intent upon the danger he foresaw. Unless 
they could get free in a very short time, the 
small vessel would assuredly dig her nose 
into the water. And then, what ? 

He caught his little companion rather 
roughly in his nervous excitement, and bade 
him keep quiet, pushing him down on to the 
seat near the tiller. 

“Pm going to jump up and down а bit: 
you keep still," he said curtly. And then 
he stood up and dropped back heavily into 
his seat, repeating the process till he was 
tired. By this means he hoped to use the 
boat itself, with the sudden jerks, as a lever 
for forcing the anchor from its hold: for Bert 
was a Foy who used the brains under those 
curly ocks of his. But, unhappily, although 
once or twice he thought he felt some slight 
“circ,” the anchor still held in its bed. 

Then, as a last, forlorn hope, he tried to 
reach it with an oar, and of course fount 
that, even had it been long enough. the 
strength required to force the oar under the 
water would have left none for grappling 
with the anchor. Asa matter of fact, it wa? 
nat sufficiently long; and, moreover. by hi 
efforts he nearly lost his balance. letting the 
ear slip from his grasp in his confusion. , b 

By this time/fhe water was within an inc 
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or two of the gunwale at the bow. As he 

saw this his heart misgave him, and he 

raised his voice in wild cries for help. The 

woods threw back his calls in bitter mockery, 

but other answer there was none. At last, 
, in despair, he stopped, and made his terrified 
. way back to the stern, standing now omin- 
` ously high. 
. Alittle white face looked up at him as he 
` climbed back, and little lips quivered piti- 
fully. 
. “Tm so frightened, Bert. Shall wo be 
, drowned ? ” 

It was like а dash of ice-cold water in his 

i face, and brought him up sharply. After 
all, lad though he was, he had the grit of his 
‘race in him. The sight of another weaker 
than himself, whose only hope for courage 
lay in him, was enough to make him stronger 
-again. Of course he was afraid, horribly 
afraid; but not so much as to turn coward 
and think only of No. 1 when there was some 
-one badly in want of his help. The sinking 
-at heart was gone as if by magic, and there 
-was а new light in his eyes, which only а 
- moment before had looked out in despair at 
their position. 
Not if I know it, sonny,” he said, bravely 
-as he could, and patted the small boy on the 
back. Don't 
we ll win out all right." 
(To be continued.) 
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UR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


[TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL SERIES. ] 


Descriptive Competition : 
„Her First Captives.” ` 


Prize—10s. 6d. P 
IAN GRANT, U.F. Manse, Botriplinie, Keith, N.B. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


D. Kemp, 84 Knollys Road, Streatham, S. w.; Alexan- 
г D. Peacock, 19 Cheltenham Terrace, Heaton, 
weastle-on-Tyne; Robert Stephens, 4 Weld Avenue, 
rth, Western Australia; Digby Gordon Harris, Oak 
ttage, Naini Tal, Kumaon, India; W. Stevens, 52 
pokville Road, Fulham, s.w.; James H. Walker, 
John Williamson Street, South Shields; Hattie 
istow, Holmleigh Street, Andrews Road, Bedford ; 
bert H. Cochrane, 17 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 
blin; E. Gower Hammond, White Horse Hotel, 
rrington, Pulboro’, Sussex ; Frederick Webb, Postal 
ff, Preston: Wilfred T. Watts, Eastfield House, 
llaston, near Wellingboro’, Northants; Leonard 
hur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East 
m, E.; Arthur Thomson, 14 Powderham Terrace, 
znmouth; John W. Kennedy, 31 Viewmount Drive, 
:«hochill. Glasgow ; Charles William Isherwood, 22 
e Street, Old Trafford, Manchester; Cyril B. S. 
idoek, Stockland, 23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, 
Чоп, 8.W.; David George, Bank Cottage, Waunar- 
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wydd, Swansea: Violet Bettison, Glentworth Vicarage, 
Lincoln ; William Sykes Brook Glen, Slaithwaite, near 
Huddersfield: Thomas Cooke, 35 Dudley Drive, Hynd- 
land, Glasgow ; Randal Rose, Guelph, Ontario, Canada 
(clo Canada Furniture Maunfacturers); Jessie Andrew, 
13 Mayfield Road, Eccles, Lancs.: Fred Hill, 84 Mans- 
field Street, Kingsland Road, London, N.E. ; Randolph 
L. Pawlby, 12 Maida Vale Terrace, Mutley, Plymouth ; 
Thomas Bones, jun., 46 High Street, Oheshunt, Herts. ; 
Bernard Hodges, 4 Soames Street, Peckham, London, 
8.&: L. C. Medford, Westville, Hastings, Barbados, 
B. W. I.: William Eric R. Saunders, 12 Church Street, 
Wellingboro' ; William Douglas James, Ingledene, 
Plymouth. 


I.—Literary. 


1. A Football Song. 


In this subject (vide page 80), we offered Prize-inoney 
to the extent of Tiro Guineas for (1) * The Best Football 
Song"; and (2) * The Best Description of a Match." 

We now commenceour Award ; and it will be noticed 
that as regarda the Football Song we liave increased 
tlie amount of the prize-money promised, and divide it 
nmongst three competitors that run one another close 
in ditferent styles: 

Prize—10s, 
FnED. BARTLETT (aged 17), Market Square, Stow-on- 
the- Wold, Glos. 
Prizes—7s. 6d. each, 


KATHLEEN M. FURNESS (aged 23), 25 Linden Mansions, 
Highgate, N. 

Jous STEPHEN Cox (aged 17). Villa Francez, 87 Rue 
de Calais, Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of тегі.) 


George Clempson, 76 Rushmore Road, Clapton Park, 
х.к.: H. H. Bristow, Holmleigh, St. Andrew's Road, 
Bedford; Arthur Hugli Warner, Ilmington Rectory, 
Shipston-on-Stour : Archibald J. Allan Wilson, 126 
Sydenham Road North, Croydon, Surrey ; Leonard C. 
Cooper, 78 Hartfield Road, Wimbledon, s.w.: Digby 
Gordon Harris; Oak Cottage, Naini Tal, Kumaon, 
India: John Maxwell Steel, 39 Waverley Gardens, 
Crossmyloof, Glasgow; Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, 
Preston: Charles E. Haslam, Dunston Villa, Sheep- 
bridge, Chesterfield, Derbyshire: Charles F. Shaw, 
Batley, Yorkshire; Ernest Farha'l, 30 Tufton Road, 
Ashford: Leonard Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, 
Plashet Grove, Eist Ham, Essex: Wilfred T. Watts, 
Eastfield House, Wollaston, near Wellingboro', North 
unts. 

(% One of these certificate-winners signs himself Ап 
old and delighted reader of the B. C. I., and a retired 
schoolmaster (C, M.), aged T2."] 
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We print herewith the successful verses. 


FOOTBALL SONG. 
By FRED. BARTLETT. 
I. 


Strong game of conquerors, how we delight in thee! 
Pastime of England’s sons, bold, strong, and free. 
Oh, the pure joy and the rollicking might in thee! 
Sing we thy praises from sea unto sca. 
Over the land is thy sway now extending, 
In busy city, in country, and wold ; 
Mighty the power of thy reign never ending, 
Thine are the pleasures that cannot grow old. 


Chorus: 
Lift then your, voices in loud acclamation, 
Speed, speed the ball as it onward doth rol! 
Give to your champions a royal ovation— 
“Steady there! Shoot now! Quick, in with it!! 
Go-o 0-21!!!” 
II. 
Over the field the keen, cutting wind's blowing 
Freer, more boundless, than ocean or sen. 
* Battone1 up" people blue noses are showing — 
Never, О King, does the cold trouble thee. 
Ont with n dash and make ready for battle: 
Think of the tackling, the swift, clever run ! 
Hurrah ! the fellows are making a rattle— 
This is a glorious game to be won. 


Chorus: 
Lift then your voices, etc. 


nr. 


Oh, those last rallies, when quick the time's going ! 
Soon will the battle be over and past— 

Boldly alert, every fellow's face glowing, 
Ready, determined to fight to the last. 

Then for those glorious, full-teeming few minutes, 
Strained every nerve to its utmost degree; 

Seizel every chance —if you're only to win ita 
Now that the toughest of struggles will be. 


Chorus: 
Lift then your voices, etc. 
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Iv. 

Game of the manliest, still will we sing to thee, 
Notes loud and swelling to thee we will raise; 
Vigorous health, bold and strong, will we bring to 

thee, 
Lifting our voices in heartiest praise. 
Manly the lessons, О King, thou would'st teach us, 
Lessons to help us in that greater strife ; 
Play we thy game well, no cheating shall reach us, 
So shall we win in our battle of life. 


Chorus: 
Lift then your voices, etc. 


FOOTBALL SONG. 
By KATHLEEN M. FURNESS. 


Farewell was sung to cricket, 
And the dark and misty days 
Bade us leave the bat and wicket 
With the summer dew and haze. 
No time for idle lounging, 
For we heard the Football Song, 
And our hearts beat high within us 
In the days when we were youug. 


The breeze blew fresh from northward, 
The snow flew fast and white ; 
But what cared we for winter 
Did we put the foe to flight ? 
And we listed to the clarion 
Of the glorious Footbal) Song 
That set our blood a-tingling 
In the days when we were young. 


They say that England's battles 
Were won on playing fields ; 
But many another triumph 
Not blazoned on her shield3— 
High courage, manly virtue, 
And strength to right the wrong— 
Are wrought by grand old football 
Iu the days when we are young. 


Oh, would my call could gather 
The comrades scattered far, 
From over tlie wide ocean, 
From under Sonthern Star. 
Glad would we sing to football, 
For our hearts would still be young, 
And give with the strength of manhood 
Three cheers for our Football Song. 


FOOTBALL. 
Bv JOHN STEPHEN Cox. 


With autumn the dry flutt'ring leafage is falling 
Off chestnut and beech tree and walnut and ail ; 
And wind-borne towards us a clear voice is calling— 

The veice of the trim, tightly laced, bounding ball, 
“Come on, now!” it calls. Rally round in your 
numbers ! 
Im waiting you here on the green waving grass. 
King Willow, the sov'reign of summer, now 
slumbers ; 
Come join in the fight that e'en he can't surpass !” 


At this summons so dear there's no heart but that 
dances, 
And we bow to the King with the stout leather 
crown: 
Then whole-hearted rush into the fray that entrances, 
For the nonce other thoughts to the wild winds 
аге thrown. 
And from footer we learn from the very beginning— 
Whether fast we rush onward with viet'ry in 
sight 
Or we're stoutly kept back and the other side's 
winning — 
Still dogged, like Britons, to fight the good fight! 


So here’s to ye, Football. While youth is still by us 
We'll join in your struggle and strive with our 
might ; 
And we'll never forget how your training did try us 
And fitted us well for a yet sterner fight. 
Aud when lifes autumn comes and our foreheads 
are hoary, 

And we've climbed up the ladder as high as we can, 
We'll say, as we think of our life's varied story, 
“Twas feotball--good football—that made me a 

шау! 
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OUR -NOTE . BOOK. 


BOARD SCHOOL TO TRIPOS. 

Тнк *blue ribbon" in mathematics at Cambridge 
has been secured this year by Mr. A. S. Eddington, of 
Kendal, the second place in the Tripos being taken by 
Mr. G R. Blanco-W hite, sou of a well-known London 
solicitor. Two old Board School boys who have fought 
their way up to the university occupy high places in 
the list—Mr. E. B. Ross, of New Maud, Aberdeensbire, 
being bracketed seventh, and Mr. J. Blakeman, of 
Oldham, being bracketed fourteenth. Blakeman's 
success is a conspicuous one. After leaving the school 
he continued to study in the workshops of the muni- 
cipal technical school. At length he was sent to Owens 
College, Manchester, where he held the Derby Mathe- 
matical Scholarship for Victoria University. Gaining 
a sizarship at Trinity, he matriculated at Cambridge, 
and is now a major scholar of his college. He Las 
passed with honours in the college exams., and gained 
first-class honours B.Sc. in Victoria University. 

A propos of this, we may mention that the Rev. A. 
Allen Brockington, u. A, of Bath, whose contributions 
to the “ B.O.P." will be remembered by our readers, 
writes to tell us that the Senior Wrangler, Mr. 
Eddington, was one of his former pupils. He was, it 
seems, at Brynmelyn School, Weston-euper-Mare, at 
the time Mr. Brockington was the headmaster. 
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THIS is a portrait of Chieftain Rangluia, who was 
born at Gisborne, New Zealaud, in 1878. He is the 


son of the late Chieftain Rangiuia, who, according to 
tbe Maori custom, was succeeded by his widow, the 
subject of this notice being the heir-apparent, but 


holding the collateral position of Chieftain. He was 
sent at the age of five to the town of Napier to be 
trained and educated according to English customs, 
and returned to his tribe in 1897. His training in- 
cluded the art of music, to which he is greatly devoted, 
and finding that he possessed a tenor voice of excellent 
quality, he determined to come to England with a view 
to adopting music as a profession. It will be of interest 
to note that, during the recent visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to New Zealand, it was the Chieftain 
Rangiuia who led the great war-dance performed by 
4,000 of his tribesmen before their Royal Highnesses, by 
whom he was further honoured with a special command 
to accompany the royal party during their tour in the 
south island. The Chieftain has recently appeared in 
London at concerts of his own giving. 


A WORD PUZZLE—ANSWER. 
ENDEAR, 
2. Read. 11. Den. 
3. Ned. 12. Dear 
4. Rund 13. Reed. 
5. Deer. 14. Dean. 
6. Reud. 15. Earn. 
7, End. 16. Dare. 
8. Ear 17. Darn 
9, Need 18. Dane 


10. Near. 
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Correspondence. 
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S. М. K. (Hull).—Apparently all right all through in 
plan and dimensions, but canvas is preferable, and 
of that you can ascertain the price at the cordage 
shops down by the docks. 


F. CHANTER.—Too late for the answer to appear in 
time. We must have six weeks' notice at the least. 


STEEL, SHEFFIELD, and others.—A book on magic- 
lantern-slide making and painting of all kinds is 
published by Messrs. Iliffe, St. Bride Street, Ludgate 
Circus, -Write to them for particulars. 


ANx10Us.—All the open scholarships at the public 
schools are advertised in the Times, generally during 
tbe holidays. You can see the paper at every public 
library. 


F. S. M. WALSH.—It depends entirely on the local 
authorities, and it would be safer to consult the 
town clerk or some other official. Your letter arrived 
too late for an earlier reply. 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper "Ay (T, k. Do&NISON.) ) 


Did 1 hear you say you'd like to catch a dood sized fish? 


OLD AND CONSTANT READER.—1. The aloe requires 


air and sun, and should not be planted close to a fence 
or wall, but in the open. Ordinary garden soil will 
do. The plant should be tied up like a lettuce in the 
winter. 2. Done several times already. 3. Not asa rule. 


A Girt READER.— A dealer would charge you, per- 


haps, 25s. each for them; what he would give you for 
them we do not know, The longer you keep them 
the more valuable they will become, as is the case 
with all coins that have gone out of currency. 


Н. 8. W. Н. (Exon).—For all particulars regarding 
Esperanto, apply to Messrs. Hatchard & Castarede, 
71 High Holborn, w.c, It is taught by postal lessons. 


Н. В. B.—The spinnaker: should. be as high as the top- 
sail halliard block, and the boom should not extend 
beyond the tip of the bowsprit when swung forward. 


EGG CoLtector.—You will find it in“ Our Country's 
Birds," which any bookseller can get for you. 
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A SEA FEUD: 


A TALE OF THE GREAT 
BLOCKADE. 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LI. p. 


(Ilustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE MEETING. 


Tus dinner at Lady Mann's wag 
pleasant, and not in the least 
formal. Many naval men were 
there, and Gaunt, to his surprise, 
found he was not quite unknown. 
The service had a public opinion 
of its own, and men were known 
and judged by it—and judged, too, 
with a keenness which might, in 
some cases, have disquieted its 
subjects had they become suddenly 
conscious of their own reputation, 
The guests flowed into the recep- 
tion afterwards, and Gaunt heard 
famous names announced, and 
saw some famous faces. Fair and 
stately dames thronged the rooms, 
too, and made a brilliant spectacle. 

Lady Mann's reception was neu- 

tral ground on which strange poli- 
tical opposites met. Gaunt's eyes 
were attracted by the entrance of 
a striking pair, the gentleman € 
tall, graceful figure, with the face 
of an actor, the bright, wide-open 
eyes telling of quick genius. It 
was Canning, who had just mar- 
ried a rich wife—hanging at that 
moment, with an casy air of posses- 
sion, on his arm. But Gaunt had 
hardly time to stare at the Under- 
Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, his gaze was drawn to & 
huge figure, with broad cheeks, 
still ШАУ under the grey hair, 
though the tired eyes hinted tales 
of dissipation. The commanding 
look, the easy. careless gestures of 
the man marked him out from the 
crowd, and Gaunt listened eagerly 
to catch his name. It was Fox, 
Pitt’s great rival! With him 
came a guest equally striking— 
tall, long-faced, with quick, mock- 
ing eyes that wandered restlessly 
over the crowd. It was Sheridan 
wit, orator, actor, rake—in many 
respects the most brilliant man, 
and, perhaps, the saddest failure 
of his day. 

Рт . | In the Great Western Desert. Two other е و‎ drew 

i Jor A Dor Oir " by ERNEST GRISET.) Gaunt's attention by the contras 
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they offered to each other. One was little, 
prim, white-faced, his prominent cheek-bones 
giving his countenance a plebeian look; 
the other was tall and handsome, with proud 
eyes and haughty brow. and, though simply 
dressed, the very ideal of manly grace. 
Gaunt listened to their names as they were 
announced with a thrill of interest. The 
little, thin man was Perceval—not yet Prime 
Minister, only Solicitor-General; his haughty- 
looking companion was Castlereagh, round 
whom, at that moment, eddied the hates and 
triumphs bred by the struggle which carried 
the union of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Both men were of the same age, and on 
both lay unseen the shadows of a far-off 
tragedy. Twelve years later Perceval was 
to die by the pistol of an assassin ; yet ten 
years later a still darker doom waited for 
Castlereagh. He was to die by his own 
hand! But Gaunt’s eyes dwelt on the two 
notable figures with no premonition of that 
coming tragedy. 

Gaunt stood quietly in a corner, and 
watched the scene with amused interest. 
What a contrast betwixt the lonely quarter- 
deck of the Hirondelle and that brilliant 
crowd, with its glitter of gold and lace, its 
gleam of snowy shoulders and shining jewels ! 
What a contrast, too, betwixt the flaming 
chandeliers, the gaudilv painted ceilings of 
the rooms, and the silent. steadfast, star- 
filled heavens, which hung, night by night, 
over the sea, and had served as a roof to 
him for so many months. 

While he stood and meditated, suddenly, 
amongst the newly arrived guests, he saw 
Irene, and the vision, for a moment, almost 
stopped the beating of his heart. She was 
leaning on her father’s arm. and walking 
slowly up the great room. The slender 
figure—which yet, for all its slenderness, had 
a certain queenliness ; the face, like no other 
in the room; the clear eyes, the sensitive 
lips, with their mingled sweetness and 
humour; the crown of rich hair in which 
some jewel burned—this was the picture 
that had haunted Gaunt’s dreams for 
months, and now suddenly stood, translated 
into glowing flesh and blood, before him ! 

Gaunt, as he looked with eager eyes, was 
conscious of some subtle change in Irene. 
She was graver. The brow had a look of 
larger intelligence than of old; the lines of 
her countenance were firmer. Some yet 
richer fire seemed to shine in her eyes, and 
deepen the searlet of her lips and the soft 
rose-tint of her cheeks. Every other woman 
in the crowd looked bleached and common- 
place beside her; and while her radiant 
beauty made Gaunt’s love seem—even to 
himself—audacious, yet, as he looked at 
her, he felt a thrill of pride in the reflection 
that, if he had loved rashly, at least he had 
loved nobly. 

As Gaunt stood in the shadow of his quiet 
corner and watched, a tall and distinguished- 
looking soldier, in rich uniforin, came up to 
Irene and her father. and bowed with an air 
of graceful confidence. Gaunt saw the 
gleam of Irene's white tceth as she smiled 
in greeting ; and he recognised the dashing 
soldier with & pang. 1t was Major Fírench, 
whom he had last seen аз a guest at Litton 
Holl, in Guernsey. He was older, and had 
plainly seen hard service, and had won pro- 
motion since. His left sleeve was empty, 
and pinned to his breast. He wore а 
colonel’s epaulettes. Gaunt recollected now; 
Major Ffrench had taken part in Aber. 
crombie’s ill-fated expedition to Holland, 
had won much credit in a business which 
yielded credit to very few, and had been 
severely wounded. He looked, to-night, the 
ideal of a gallant soldier. That empty sleeve 
—how it must appeal to a woman's imagina- 
tion! And the soldierlv face had both dis- 
tinction and strength in it. It was a face to 
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take captive a woman's eye and a woman's 
fancy. 

A true lover is always humble-minded ; 
and as Gaunt watched the group he almost 
gave up his last hope of winning Irene. 
Such a rival—and that he was a rival Gaunt 
could not doubt—left him hardly a chance. 
His sailor’s coat was shabby and colourless 
contrasted with that glittering uniform. 
But Gaunt was just, even in hi: anger. It 
was not merely the question of a coat be- 
twixt them; the soldier's face might well 
cast a spell on any woman's heart. And 
how Irene looked up to his face! With 
what tender eyes, again, she glanced—or 
Gaunt thought she glanced—at the empty 
sleeve! Yes; with a thrill of bitterness 
Gaunt surrendered, or almost surrendered, 
his last hope. 

But in strong natures courage lives even 
when hope is dead; and Gaunt’s courage 
survived. He would meet Irene; he would 
tell his story like а man. Love has its 
rights; and amongst them is, at least, the 
right of audience, and Gaunt would claim it. 
A plain tale. a seaman’s tale, the girl should 
hear. He knew his lips were clumsy. Не 
could not write a sonnet to his mistress's 
eyebrow, nor tell the tale of his love 


“In rhap:odies of perfect words, 
Ruled by returning kiss of rhyme.” 


Plain prose must serve his turn. But 
Gaunt smiled grimly at his own hardihood 
as he looked at the pair—she the fairest 
woman, he the most brilliant man, in the 
room—and dreamed of carrying off a prize 
so rich from a rival so formidable. 

“Gaunt!” cried a cheerful voice at that 
moment, “what are you doing here? І 
thought you were east of Gibraltar, or west 
of the Azores, and never imagined vou were 
in a London drawing-room.” ^ 

Gaunt turned ; it was his old friend Steele, 
of the Windsor Castle. The epaulettes on 
his shoulders showed that he, like Gaunt, 
had won promotion, and the two young 
frigate captains shook hands warmly. 

'" Gaunt.” said Steele, ‘‘ your eyes are 
better signal flags than ever flew at an ad- 
miral's peak. A signal-middy who couldn't 
read them without the book would be a 
lubber." 

„Ves.“ replied Gaunt ; '* and what signal 
was І flying at that moment?“ 

' You were looking the whole code at 
Miss Litton ; you have done nothing else for 
the last half hour. But you have got no 
answering signal yet." 

Gaunt laughed a little uneasily. 

“TI know Miss Litton.“ 

“¢ Yes, plainly.” 

** Her brother was a middy on my brig.” 

“ Well, that’s not a very tender bond," 
broke in Steele 

`* He was а gallant lad, and he died in a 
very gallant fashion." 

“Oh, yes; I remember; in that affair 
with the privateers in the West Indies—a 
splendid bit of work, Gaunt. But you 
weren't thinking of the brother while vou 
were gazing so expressively at the sister. If 
you know Miss Litton, however, for the 
honour of the flag bear down on her and 
carry her off from that redcoat. She's the 
shvest, proudest, sweetest girl in London. 
All our fellows, when they run up from 
Portsmouth. fall in love with her. Half the 
men of the Channel Fleet. have proposed to 
her. She used to be kind to our cloth, but 
since Colonel Ffrench came on to the scene 
the case of the navy is bopeless." 

Gaunt listened impatiently, and attempted 
with imperfect success to stop his chum's 
free speech. 

Irene, leaning on Colonel Ffrench's arm. 
was at that moment passing them. Нег 
head was softly bent, and the tall, distin- 


guished-looking soldier was bending down to 
her ear. Just then she looked up. and her 
glance fell on Gaunt. He stood silently, 
forgetful of all else, his eyes reading eagerly 
the surprise in hers; and then startled by 
some deeper meaning that—gaze as he might 
—he could not guess, which shone there. 

She had stopped, her hand preased to her 
bosom, while a richer colour flushed her 
cheeks, 

She was about to speak, when Gaunt re- 
covered himself, and, bowing, said something 
—he hardly knew what. She put out her 
hand frankly, while her eyes shone. 

** We knew you were in London, but did 
not know where vou were, and I never 
dreamed of seeing you here to-night.” 

I. too, know Captain Gaunt,” said the 
soldier pleasantly ; ‘‘ we met at the Hall 
long ago, and I have seen more of the sea 
since then, and I don't like it. But vou 
sailors seem to thrive on it," and he looked 
at Gaunt's manly figure with a glance of 
almost unwilling admiration. 

Colonel Ffrench lingered for a few moments 
while they chatted ; then, as Irene went on 
talking eagerly with Gaunt, and plainly had 
half-forgotten him, he bowed and sauntered 
off. Before he went he glanced keenly at 
the girl’s face, and, somehow, the smile died 
on his lips at something he read there. 

pon my word!” said Steele, who had 
watched the scene, ** Gaunt has weathered 
on that soldier already. Who wonld have 
thought that grave-browed fellow could have 
done it! Well done, the navy!” 

(aunt, meanwhile, wandered on by Irene's 
side, though what he said he hardly knew. 
To find himself under the magic of her еуез 
and the music of her voice half-bewildered 
him. She, however, showed no want of self- 
possession, and asked a hundred pleasant 
questions. Her father came ир. 

“ Here is Captain Gaunt.” she said; “ he 
has been in London I don't know how long, 
and has never been to see us, but he 3 
coming to see us to-morrow.” 

Gaunt had not said so, but he looked 
gratefully at Irene. and said“ Yes." * 
* You must tell us all about Geoffrey, 
she went on softly; and Gaunt wondere 
at the courage which enabled her to touch 
what must be a grief so deep. Sir John was 
courteous, in his bluff fashion, and said they 
would be glad to see him ; he must have 
much to tell them. Mr. Inskip had got back 
safely, and had told them a great deal ; but 
Captain Gaunt would naturally be able to 

tell them much more. | 

The hostess now came up, and claimed 
Irene's promise to sing. Old Lord Inver- 
lochy,” she said laughingly, ''insiste on 
having, again, that Scotch song you sang for 
him at Lady Inverlochy's reception. You 
have bewitched him with it." 

With a quick, parting look at Gaunt, Irene 
moved to the piano, and presently, with 2 
thrill of pleasure so keen that it almost 
became a pain, Gaunt heard her voice nse 
low and sweet, and with the clearness of à 
bird's song in it. It stole through the room ; 
it filled every ear; it deepened till it some 
how touched every heart. But, as Gaunt 
listened, the song stirred some mysterious 
chord of recollection. Where had he heard 
it before? Why did it seem charged wit 
an unutterable pathos ? s 

Then he remembered. She was singing 
“ Lochaber No More." He heard that song 
last sung by the dying seaman, as the boats 
crept back in the night, defeated, from the 
attack on La Mulette. Gaunt shut his eye 
and all the scene came back; the gloomy вей» 
the black sky, the sighing wind, the 1 
full of the wounded and the dead, and tha 
song, the lament of the dying sailor, filling 
night and sea with its sorrow. Апа p 
another voice, in another aad strange 
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~ different scene, was pouring on the air the 
. lament of that song. There are strange and 
. ironic contrasts in human life. But that he 
‚ should hear that song again, at such a 
moment, and from Irene's lips, seemed to 
poor Gaunt, who had his share of a sailor’s 
` simple-minded superstitions, a very dis- 
quieting omen. The song recalled one de- 
ieat. Was it prophetic of another ? 
_ But presently, beneath the magic of Irene's 
voice. Gaunt forgot his superstitions. He 
` had heard her sing before, but her song now 
` was a revelation. Ihis girl, he confessed to 
himself half-angrily, had vet another spell 
` to subdue him. Her glance thrilled him; 
the look of her face had some strange power, 
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as if born of magic, over him: now her voice 
stole in through his senses to his ve y soul, 
and took him captive. He was a strong and 
resolute man ; but, almost with a touch of 
self-anger, he confessed to himself that he 
was defenceless before this slender girl. 
Irene sat that night, with pensive brow, in 
her room, and recalled every detail of the 
meeting with Gaunt. His face. as she 
caught sight of it in the crowd, had strangely 
affected her. It recalled the first time she 
had seen it, in the shadow of the great chest- 
nut-tree, on the other side of the Guernsey 
brook. There was an aspect of command 
in it which she half-resented. The eyes, 
almost stern in their steadiness, were fixed 


A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


[HERE was a gentle tap at the door of 
Anstruthers study, where he and I 
were sitting together, deeply engaged over 
the football accounts, on the evening of that 
eventful Wednesday. Blake, of Winston 
High Street, presuming on his long connec- 
tion with the school athletic club, had sent 
n a bill which was a regular rook, and I, as 
he keen and businesslike treasurer, was bent 
ın taxing it, and for that purpose had been 
‘unning over the various items with the 
*ugger captain. Anstruther was a terribly 
rying person for such a task. He had no 
iead for figures, living in mortal dread of the 
'audhurst arithmetic, and from time to 
ime he found it necessary to run his fingers 
hrough his curly dark hair and make a 
‘allant though ineffectual attempt to lift 
ümself up by it. He was frowning so 
iercely in the effort to understand my lucid 
Xplanations that I almost feared icr his 
eason, and the knock at the door was a 
nost welcome interruption 
' “ Come in!” Anstruther called ont. It 
3 little Bobby Reynolds, I expect," he re- 
aarked to me. Since the episode of the 
ifirmary the two had been fast friends, and 
jobby was free of Anstruther's room like 
he mouse in the lion's den. 
. Sure enough, after one or two useless clicks 
f the handle the door opened and the 
mall parlour boarder appeared, wearing an 
igratiating smile and carrying a note in 
is hand. 

Some other time, Bobby," said Anstru- 
her in а good-natured tone. “ I'm busy just 
ow. Here, youcan take my the zoetrope, if 
hat is what you want.” e strode across 
1e room and fished one of those ingenious 
ys from the corner. 

Thank you very much," answered the 
adpole ; “I won't have the wheel of life 
ist now, because I think one of my head- 
shes is coming оп. Isay! Lo you ever feel 
if vour brains were too big for your head?“ 
> went on, fixing Anstruther with his large 
lemn eyes. 

»My aunt! No," said Anstruther, with а 
ugh. © Listen to that, Mordaunt! Only 
sh I did, sometimes. Shouldn't have so 
uch trouble then with these brutes of 
counts.” 

And, please, this letter is for vou, from 
ckens. He said it was very particular.“ 
Hand it over,” said Anstruther. “I 
пег what Yankee Doodle wants with 
” He tossed the missive carelessly 
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A SCHOOL STORY. 
By E. S. Ty ee. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—ANSTRUTHER'S REPENTANCE. 


aside. Well, it will have to wait, whatever 
it is. Where are you going now, Bobby?“ 

" Briant promised to play a game of 
draughts with me in Pickens's study," 
answered the midge. ‘‘ He's awfully good 
at draughts. Better than I am.”’ 

Anstruther’s brow darkened. “I don't 
see why you want to play games with 
Froggy,” he said. “ You know very well that 
he and I are not friends." 

The Tadpole did not answer, but he looked 
obstinate, and played with the handle of the 
door. 

“ Besides," - Anstruther continued, “I 
told you why we had cut him, and what a 
rotten thing he did." 

“Ah! but he didn’t do any such thing,” 
said the Tadpole vigorously. 

" Why, how do you know, yon little 
beggar *" asked the captain, laughing in 
spite of himself at the youngster's soleninity. 

Cause I, asked him myself,“ said 
Revnolds. i 

The unexpected retort took the Rugger 
captain fairly in the wind, and he was 
silent. 

And he's been in Coventry for weeks," 
pursued Bobby, glaring at Anstruther like 
some small accusing spirit, for nothing; 
and I was his only friend. Except Pickens 
and Nehemiah. And then I had my quinsy 
again, and there was nobody. He has had 
a miserable existence." 

Still the captain was mute, thinking 
deeply. The Tadpole's words seemed to 
have set the matter before him in quite a 
new light. 

" He's а foreigner. you know," Bobby 
went on, clenching thc nail of his indict- 
ment. But he can't help that. He was 
born so ; and some of them are quite nice, I 
know. Tve been ill with different things, 
in lots of places abroad, and they were 
always as kind as kind could be." 

" Look here, youngster,” said Anstruther, 
hard pressed, but rallying a little from a 
sense of duty. Fer. indeed, it was pretty 
ridiculous, come to think of it—the Rugger 
captain of Crosscombe School to be tnus 
brought to book by his youngest subject. 
Have you really got the cheek to think you 
know better than men that might be your 
grandfathers, almost ? And I should like 
to know how you found the assurance to ask 
Briant anything about the matter, What 
put it into your head ? Come, now.“ 

Anstruther had warmed as he went on, 
and felt a little reassured. He stirred the 
fire with decision. 


Well,“ said Reynolds, loo ing down and 
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on her with a gaze which she felt as a chal- 
lenge. They had a compelling power which 
half-frightened her. No other pair, of eyes 
affected her like these. 

As she dwelt, in shy, maiden fashion, on 
the face and the look, somehow her head 
drooped, a soft flush kindled in her checks 
and crept to her brow. How came that sun- 
browned face, with its grave brows, and the 
keen eyes beneath them, to disturb her so ? 

Gaunt would have been amazed had 
he known the persistency with which his 
face thrust itself into Irene's imagina- 
tion, the aspect it wore there, the feeling it 
stirred ! 

(To be concluded.) 
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digging his toe into the rug, while he slowiy 
arranged his ideas. Me and Briant have 
always been friends, ever since he came. 
And my white mouse, Nehemiah, took to 
him no end ; especially when he had on that 
soft brown suit of his. And I was in Caen 
once, with my mother, where he comes from. 
And the Doctor said we were to be good to 
him because he was a stranger in a strange 
land. You know he did," asserted the 
child, raising his eyes, and fixing the captain 
unce more. 

The latter shifted uneasily in his arm- 
chair. 

=t And so," went on Reynolds, when he 
began to look so worried, I was worried too. 
I didn't care what the fellows said. I don't 
desert my friends, I don't. But Sparks is 
rather a chum of mine, and he said it was a 
clear case, and precious black, too. And I 
didn't know what to think!“ 

“ Shouldn't have thought it," ejaculated. 
Anstruther, with a gleam of sarcasm. “You 
seem to me pretty confident—for a kid.“ 

" But at last," Bobby continued, “I 
made up my mind to speak to Mrs. Mole. 
She is & very sensible woman ; for she haa 
buried two husbands. She told me so. Of 
course, I didn't mention Briant’s name. I 
only said, a person. I asked her: how do. 
you know that a person is telling you the . 
truth when he speaks to you ? ” 

“ Му word!” said Anstruther ; 
what did the matron say ? " 

She said," continued Reynolds: y 
dear, if they looks уоп straight in the face 
when they speaks to you. you may rely on 
what they say. Unless they are most un- 
common brazen.’ ” 

The captain poked the fire again. 

'" бо” went on Bobby, after that, I 
went straight to René and asked him if he 
took the thing. And first he was in a most 
awful wax. And then he burst out laughing. 
And then he was in a wax again. But,” and 
the Tadpole nodded emphatically here, as 
one ecnscious of making a valuable point, 
" he was looking me straight in the face all 
the while. So I know he was telling me the 
truth.” 

The captain used his poker, in the pause 
that followed, as if he were bent on driving 
it through the back of the grate. Young 
Reynolds, evidently considering his mission 
fulfilled, took a short tour round the study, 
examining the bookshelves with a knowing 
air, both hands in his knickerbocker pockets. 

„Sax. he observed at last. as the captain. 
still ruminated and demolished the coals, 
I don't think much of your books, except 
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for the binding. I suppose you bought them 
for that. The Scalp-hunters’ is ripping; Il 
lend it to you if you like.” 

No reply was made to this handsome 
offer. i had never seen Anstruther so much 
in the clouds. As he was evidently not in 
the mood for a children's hour, I took little 
Reynolds in hand myself, and, finding a 
pacset of chocolate in my pocket, I bestowed 
it upon the infant, pulled his ears, and-—put 
him outside. Then I took up my usual 
station on the other side of the hearth and 
waited patiently till it should please the 
chief to come out of his shell. It was a long 
time before he did so; but at last he leaned 
back in his armchair and clasped his hands 
behind his head—a favourite gesture with 
him. 

“ Look here, Mordaunt!” he said.“ you 
heard that little beggar Reynolds who was 
here just now.” 

“Rather,” I answered. “ Fancy his 
having the cheek to come and rag vou like 
that. And уоп took it like a cold roast 
lamb. Comes of the matron spoiling him 
в), 1 suppose." 

It isn’t that! I can't help feeling that 
what the infant said was perfectly true, 
after all. We have been treating Briant like 
a set of brutes—at least, I have. All that 
while I was in the infirmary I had a fine 
chance to think it over, and [ did. And I 
tell you what," he went on, frowning as he 
always did when he was very emphatic ; 
“TI have come to the conclusion that I am а 
low cad, and that kicking is miles too good 
for me miles! 

^ Well," I suggested, “you might try 
scratching." 

“ And I listened to that fat old fraud, 
Adams," Anstrutber went on, unheeding, 
though I knew all the time ‘twas his nasty 
spite, and nothing else. And when fellows 
asked me whether I thought Froggy had 
doae what they said, I pretended to be sure 
of it, though [didn’t say so. Which proves“ 
—Anstruther ylared at me most ferociously 
here—" that I am a liar as well as a cad. 
And a fool, too. Why couldn't I do as that 
little kid has done, and go straight to Briant 
himself, instead of picking up a bit of gossip 
here and a morscl of scandal there, like a 
blessed. old washerwoman ? Aud I, the cap- 
tain cf Crosscombe Rugger fifteen. I shall 
chuck it after this. Why, I'm not fit to 
captain a Hoek of geese.” 

" Thanks, awfully,” I said. “TH tell the 
rest ot the team what you think of them. 
But, I sav, old fellow, you don't seriously 
mean to resign. "Twould be too sickening, 
just at the beginning of the season.“ 

“I don't know," Anstruther answered ; 
* but, at any rate, I mean to go straight off 
aid apologise to Briant; and Tm sorry 
about Blake's bill, Harry; but you know I 
never could do sums, and I daresay I let the 
man cheat me." He rose impetuously and 
made for the door, then stopped and looked 


Tu loveliest river in England is the 
epithet generally applied to the river 
Dart, and certainly it would be dificult to 
exaggerate the charms of this exquisite 
Devonshire stream. Her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria wrote in her diary, speaking of the 
Dart: " It puts me so much in mind of the 
beautiful Rhine and its fine castles, and the 
Lurlei," As one stands at tbe mouth of 
the river the scene is indeed an enchanting 
one, embracing (one on either side) the twin 
ined castles of Dartmouth and Kingswear, 

pisturesque church of St Petrox, an 
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doubtfully at me. “ Would you like to 
come with me, Mordaunt ? ” 

I said I would do so with pleasure if he 
did not object. 

“Object! I wish the whole school could 
be there," Anstruther replied, still in the 
heat of his repentance. It is jolly good 
of you, all the same." 

“By the bve,” I remarked, “ you аге 
forgetting Piekens's letter.“ 

" Oh, that can wait," said Anstruther. 
Come along.” 

We found the game of draughts in full 
swing. Bobby Reynolds, with an eltin grin, 
had just captured two of Briant's men, and 
René was doing his best to look disconsolate, 
though 1 daresay he had endangered them 
on purpose. In the background, Pickens sat 
reading. with his feet on the table. It was a 
peaceful scene. 

Anstruther wasted no time in preliminaries. 
With a very perfunctory greeting to Pizarro, 
who scarcely nodded in reply and then 
ostentatiously turned his back upon us, he 
marched up to René and spoke in his usual 
abrupt way. 

“ Look here, Briant,” he said, I've come 
to say that l'm awfully sorry for having 
been such a brute to you, and hope you will 
forgive me. Will you shake hands ? " 

" But certainly," René replied, in rather 
& wondering tone, as he laid his delicate 
fingers in Anstruther’s great red paw. 
Though aware that Anstruther had a pre- 
judice against him, he had little idea how 
far it extended, and certainly did not know 
that he had been responsible for his persecu- 
tion. All that is nothing. We are very 
good friends ; is it not во?” 

Well, we're going to be, I hope," said 
Anstruther impetuously. Come in and visit 
me after prep. this evening, won't you? 
I've got one or two things you might like to 
see.” 

There came a snort from Pizarro. Don't 
you do anything of the kind, René," he said, 
still with his back to us. / wouldn't." 

“ What do you mean by that ? " demanded 
Anstruther, whecling round upon him with 
his face scarlet. . 

" What I say," replied the undismaved 
Yankee. “It is all very well for vou to 
come moseying round now, after the thing's 
found, and trying to make friends with 
Briant, when everyone knows that you have 
been abusing him right and left unti] to-day. 
Caddish, I call it, if vou want my opinion, 
and a fellow who would act like it ought to 
be kicked. Fd like to Here! Get 
out! What are you doing? Stop it, I say!” 
Pizarro’s oration ended in a series of furious 
but disjointed ejaculations as Anstruther 
sprang fiery-eyed upon him, trussed him as 
à hewk does a pigeon, and with one mighty 
heave swung him to the top of a high book- 
ease which stood conveniently at hand, and 
stood panting, as much from wrath as from 
exertion. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE RIVER DABT. 


horizon dotted with sails or streaked with 
bannerettes of smoke from passing vessels, 
and the river itself sweeping along in 
leisurely fashion, broadening out now and 
then into a veritable lake, at other times 
becoming narrow. Pretty villages, such аз 
Dittisham and Stoke Gabrie', each with its 
ivy-covered church, are dotted about along 
the banks of the river, and at every turn of 
the stream fresh pictures come to view, 
delightful to the eye of the artist and lover 
of the picturesque. The haven of Dart. 
mouth, which stands just within the estuary 


ther. 
all!" 


that. 
hands on you." 


Briant and the Tadpole jumped to their feet, 


overturning the draught-board as they did 
80, and the latter began to whimper a little. 
I never saw anything more absurd than the 
spectacle George Washington presented at 
that moment. 
covered with crockery, put there to be out of 
the way, and at every movement the father 
of his countrv made, some small article or 
other came noisily to grief. 
was undeniable, and he faced his assailant 
with a spirit that was not to be daunted by 
the ignominy of his position. 


The top of the bookcase was 


But his courage 


Called me a cad, did he ! " roared Anstru- 
"Let him say that agam, that's 


“ Well," I said soothingly —and T hope the 


gentle reader will notice how ready I am at 
all times with my little can of oil for the 
troubled waters“ you called yourself so. 
about ten minutes ago. 
own room, Anstruther, recollect.” 


And this is Pickens'3 


I must say this for Anstruther, that 


there's no nasty malice about him. He 
might knock vour head off to-day ; but to- 
morrow he would be quite ready to forgive 
and forget, and would try his best to stick it 
on again. 
I say he'd trv. 


I don't say he'd do it, mind you. 


“ You're right," he admitted. I forgot 


Look here, Pickens, I'm sorry I laid 


"Sir," said the American, speaking 


through his nose, as he always did when 
excited“ Sir, I consider you meaner than 
a Yellow Dog." 
from the crockery. 


Clatter! Bang! Smash! 
Anstruther laughed. He did not realise, 
fortunately, that Pizarro had applied to him 


the most contemptuous phrase known to his 


vocabulary. 


„I never saw onc," he said. Here, ГЇ 
help you down. You'll ruin even your pater 
in broken plates.” 

^ Don't you dare touch me, sir!“ an- 
swered Pizarro, still at a white heat. You 
are beneath my notice," which, of course, 
was very true, though not in the way he 
intended. 

“ Hoo! Hoo!” from the parlour boarder. 

How long Pickens would have remained 
in his exalted station I do not know; for 
fortunately just then René interfered, and 
with my help restored peace. The American 
was considerably appeased on discovering 
that Anstruther was as yet unaware of the 
finding of the lost ring, and that, conse- 
quently, his action was of his own impulse. 
Eventually Pizarro consented to descend. 
bringing down several saucers with him, and 
it is a singular testimony to the genius of the 
French for diplomacy, that in half an hour 
Briant had prevailed upon him to accept the 
invitation which Anstruther extended to 
him, and join the party in the latter's study, 
where he made himself extremely agreeable, 
and showed us how to pop corn aiter the 
fashion of the Great Republic. 


of the river Dart, teems with incidents of 
the deepest historic interest. Here, ОП 
March 25, 1190, Richard Cour de Lion 
mustered the tlower of his kingdom and 
started on his crusade. It was trom Dart- 
mouth, too, that the Mayflower depart 

with the heroie band of Pilyrim Fathers = 
board to found across the sea the В 
English-speaking American Republic. H. J. 
Britannia is moored in mid- stream just "i 
Dartmouth, and is an object of great intere?» 
as it is a nursety ofthe British Navy: where 
cadets learn the A B Cof their profession- 
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Picturesque Views on the River Dart, Devonshire. 
(Specially photographed for the * Boy's Own Paper." ) 
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THE DOCTOR'S SEA-GULLS. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of Stories of Hig field,’ “Queer Mr. Quern," * The Walluby Зап," etc. etc. 


HE Festival of St. Thomas had passed. 
The earth had turned in her sleep 
once more towards the sun, and a daily dole 
of extra light was paid from the treasury 
of the lord of that bounteous heritage. The 
cold strengthened as the days lengthened, 
but the happy prospect of spring was in the 
near future, and all things were beginning 
to grow glad. 

A long spell of skating at the beginning 
of term helped the cold days to speed their 
flizht. Rosy cheeks and laughing eyes were 
seen on the pond in every period of play- 
time. Hockey on the ice, and * touch- 
last," and extemporised sleigh: roped along 
by runners who could not skate, provided 
exercise and recreation for all. 

The two gulls seemed to catch a spirit of 
exhilaration from the lively scenes enacted 
on their frozen realm. They kept their feet 

` warm by untiring exercise, striving earnestly 
‚ to perfect their flight, " prompted assuredly 
by faith and hope," as the Doctor said one 
: Sunday in his sermon. 

So January gave place t2 February, frost 
to thaw. Rains fell, and dikes were filled. 
Then blustering Boreas sounded the advent 
of March. Coming in like а lion, March 
went out like a lamb, with a kiss to April, 
the sweet-smiling month of Venus, bidding 

her to mingle showers and sunbeams and 
to open the lovely buds. 

All through the changeful days of that 
Easter Term the gulls persevered in their 
. flight-drill. Most of Harry Dawson's pocket- 
“money found its way into the fishman’s 
scaly hand, and the gulls throve on the 
. generous diet. 

One cloudless evening towards the end of 
April, when the long glories of the westering 
sun lingered upon the landscape, Dr. Por- 
chester met Harry on his way to the pond to 
call in the gulls. 

I have been watching them lately,” said 
the Doctor. Their wings seem in great 
measure to have regained the long-lost art. 
I believe they will succeed, Harry. What 
fervent purpose! - what patient perseverance 
they have shown! What a lesson they teach 
to vou and me! There they are—see !”’ 

Even as the Doctor spoke, аз though his 
words brought to the birds a final touch of 
inspiration, they took a short run, and with 
wings outspread they glided through the 
air some distance before they alighted. 

“They have got back the power t” said 
the Doctor. 

"Oh, sir, they really did Йу!” said 
Harry. A moments  pause—and, lo! 
the gulls rose in the air once more, not 
timidlv, but with bold assurance. The 
parting sun-glow shone rose-red upon their 
white wings as they flew in a great circle 
round the pond. Then, rising in a spiral 
ascent, glorious, strong, and free (even a3 
their brother had done just a year before), 
they headed straight for the south, athwart 
the glowing haze. 

“They have their reward!” said the 
Doctor. Farewell! We lose ourselves in 
light ! " 

* Oh, sir, isn't it spleadid ? 
them to come back ! 

" No, my boy. You have helped them 
to achieve the highest good, and you must 
rejoice with them. You have done а good 
work, Harry. and the Wise Ring has said, 


Ican't wish 


Glorious is the fruit of good works. I no 
longer regret having bought the gulls. 
They have taught us a grand lesson. May 


we strive, as they strove, to reach the full 


CHAPTER VII. 


vigour of the highest life! God's intention 
has been fultilled in them, despite the spoiling 
interference of man. May the same be said 
of you and me!” 

* [s that the way to the sea, sir?“ asked 
Harry. 

“ Yes. Rocksea lies yonder.” 

“ We are going there next holidays, sir. 
Perhaps I shall see them.” 

They walked back to the house in silence, 
but Harry had recovered the use of his 
tongue at tea. when he described the scene. 

The holidays came, and Harry went for 
the last week to Rocksea, with his mother 
and sister. He had grown out of the age 
when rearing moated castles and channelling 
the courses of real rivers from rocky pools 
afford the height of happiness. But he 
could enjoy boating, and fishing, and long 
tramps by the shore of the loud-roaring sea. 

He always looked with sympathetic 
affection at the gulls, and wondered if his 
own were among them. 

The days went swiftly by. Old Father 
Time has such an aggravating habit of 
hurrying up the clock in the holidays ! Thus 
the last day of the Dawson visit to Rocksea 
arrived. Harry was anxious to make the 
most of it. He had made many long tramps 
along the beach, but he had never reached 
the extreme point of Stormbrow Head, which 
bounded the spacious bay on the west. 
His ambition was excited to reach that 
furthermost point and see what was to be 
seen on the other side. 

So, when breakfast was finished. he stuffed 
his pockets with sandwiches and buns, and 
started off. It took him two hours’ hard 
walking to reach the point. The difficulties 
of the march increased as he approached the 
goal. The shore was strewn with a vast 
confusion of gigantic boulders flung down 
by Titanic forces to guard the base of 
Stormbrow Head. 

Springing across chasms, clambering up 
rocks, and slidiag down slabs slippery with 
seaweed, was a labour that sorely taxed the 
muscles of his legs. And when at last he 
had actually turned the point, and had 
viewed the coveted prospect from the top of 
a commanding rock, he was glad enough to 
climb down and tling himself full length upon 
a soft sandy recess, 

But he would not waste the precious 
moments in indolent ease. As soon as the 
pleasant aching sensation had gone out of 
his calves, he sat up and tried to grasp the 
grandeur of the scene. 

It was a glorious, breezy, seaside day. 
Great white masses of cloud were scouring 
across the infinite blue. The vigour of the 
south-west wind (callel by Horace the lord 
paramoun of the Adriatic) blowing strong 
and free, sent the sea on with a proud and 
gallant progress. It flicked up the horses of 
Neptune, and made them toss their manes 
and fling the spume from their foam-flecked 
jaws. They curvetted, and ambled, and 
pranced, and broke into a mad gallop. It 
was grand to watch the seuffles of bubbling 
turmoil the whirlpools of boiling surf, 
rinsing spray, and wreathing drift, flurry of 
froth, and flowing coils of curdled snow. 

Harry watched it all from that sunny 
slope of sand, in his nook among the frag- 
ments of monstrous ruin. Then, for a few 
minutes, the sun was darkened, and a 
passing shower sent him under the friendly 
shelter of the nearest rock. The shower 
passed, the sun shone forth again in all its 


splendour, and in a moment the wet rocks 
“put on the armour of light,“ so dazzling 
that he was forced to shut his eyes. 

Then he went on further to an open 
stretch. of sand, where the waves came 
pounding in, with no barricading rocks to 
break their strength. It was a variation in 
the magniticence of the display. Harry felt 
that he could not have too much of it, and 
please, my reader, try to feel the same. 

The waves made towards the shore in 
moving mountain ranges, ever changing 
their outline, crumpled and streaked with 
marbled veins, rising till the sun shone 
through their transparent ridges with the 
sheen of emerald and aquamarine. Then, a 
moment's hesitation of unstable equilibrium, 
the toppling over, the plunge, the great 
catastrophe, the tremendous roar, the cata- 
ract; of foam, the rush of the sweeping 
flood up the sands, the curdling surf, the 
retreat of the waters hurrying back to be 
caught in the vortex and swallowed in the 
boisterous commotion of the succeeding 
waves. 

Harry saw it all. He could not analyse 
his sensations, but his soul thrilled with the 
consciousness of irresistible majesty and 
might. 

And then he knew that he was hungry, 
and must think of getting back. He re- 
traced his steps to that sandy nook, and 
pulled out his bags of sandwiches and buns. 
He laid out his provisions on a table of 
unhewn rock, and as he rummaged in his 
pockets he felt something hard. He hoped 
it was a stick of chocolate. 

No; it was the old wooden whistle, which 
had been slumbering there forgotten. He 
took it out, and looked at it with a smile It 
brought back memories of the past term. 
He had not. used it since that evening wher 
the gulls flew away. There were gulls on 
the cliffs towering up behind him ; there was 
a little fleet of gulls out at sea before him. 
He could see them rollicking up the wave- 
mountains and sinking into their valleys. 
He wondered if his gulls were among them. 

For auld lang syne he put the whistle to 
his lips, and blew a long, fluttering, fluty 
blast, and he listened to the echoes playing 
hide-and-seek among the cliffs. 

And then! Could it be true? Well, 
when Harry returned to school and gave 
us a history of that expedition to Storm- 
brow Head, and told us what followed 
after he had blown the whistle, we thought 
he was indulging his taste for romance. 
But experience teaches, as copybooks told 
us in former days, and the proof ought not 
to be withheld, that what he told us was fact 
and not fancy. 

One day, about twenty years after that 
Easter holidays, a tourist was walking along 
а bay in the island of St. Mary (Scilly Isles). 
He saw an old woman with а basket picking 
up whelks. She paused a moment in her 
oceupation, and uttercd a shrill call. Then, 
from far out at sea, two sea-gulls rose an 
flew straight towards her. They circled rount 
her, high overhead, and looked down, utter- 
ing their happy laughing notes. Then they 
alighted at the old woman's feet, and one x 
them balanced itself on the broad handle o 
her basket, and she fed them out of her hand. 


The tourist looked on amazed. It was д 
wonderful sight! He did not like to т. 


proach for fear of alarming the birds. 
waited until they had finished their me? 
and had thanked their benefactress in their 
wild gull-languaye, and had flown off agan 


over the sea. Then the tourist went up to 
the old woman, and asked her how such a 
thing was possible ? She said that she had 
brought those gulls up from the nest, and 
had treated them kindly, and they would 
always come when she called them. 
I was that tourist, and I have not gar- 
+ nished the simple fact. It was one of the 
least expected and most interesting enter- 
tainments I ever witnessed. And it brought 
the conviction that Harry Dawson re- 
counted true history when he told us what 
followed on his blowing that blast with the 
` whistle. 
His eyes were upon that fleet of sea-gulls ; 
he saw them sink into а wave valley, and 
: before they came into sight again a flapping 
.of wings was discernible, and two of the 
-gulls separated from the rest and flew over 


AN EAST COAST CRUISE IN 


FuE tide had turned, and Ethel was 

swung down. Reluctantly we pushed off 
in the little dinghy, and paddled back. 
-Quite a fleet of sailing barges were bound 
down with the first of the ebb ; one of them 
was not much longer than Ethel, though а 
‚perfect barge in build and rig. She was 
a local craft, no doubt, and her voyages 
were restricted to the Harwich rivers. We 
up anchor and joined company; with a 
zentle breeze just forward of the beam, 
ind a sluicing tide beneath us, we dropped 
quickly down river to Pin Mill, and anchored 
lose in to the western mud. There were 
olenty of spare moorings, but if we had 
3icked one up it would have been just that 
эпе which the owner would have wanted, 
ind we should have had to do a shift. 

After stowing up, we went ashore to look 
‘ound. Pin Mill has a quaint and rural 
beauty of its own, and also & climate. 
t is warm! So shut in are уоп, that it 
nay blow hard and at Pin Mill scarcely a 
oaf will be moving. 

A perfect night succeeded a perfect day. 
Ve sat in the well after supper and watched 
he lingering glories of the sunset, and the 
rembling lustre of the river. The darkness 
tole upon us imperceptibly ; the anchor- 
ghts of the craft off Pin Mill hung bright 
gainst the deeper blackness of the woods, 
nd starred the water; the tide rippled 
long the bends, sparkling with phosphor- 
scence ; from somewhere ashore the sound 
f a girl's voice singing came to us with 
onderful distinctness; and, from below 
ıe point, like a throb in the air, sounded 
ıe stifled beat of a steamer's screw. You 
iust go out and live in the open to feel the 
amour of such a summer's night ; house 
fe blunts the senses. 

We were up early next morning to take 
е last of the tide down the river. A 
ist hung in the river valley; and the 
oisture stood in beads upon the hatches 
id streamed off the sail.coat and hood. 
looked like easterly wind again, but, so 
г, there was not even a draught to judge 
We floated down river with flagging 
ils; the splash of our sweeps, and the 
arp click of a winch on board some craft 
tting under way, alone broke the grey 
illness of the morning. It was not till 
; were round the point, and past the 
g sailing-ship at the mooring-buoys. that 
ittle air fanned our faces, and tautened out 
e bight of the mainsheet, which had been 
ipping on the water. It was from the 
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the waves. Harry’s heart gave a great 
bounce, and he blew another long note. 
The two gulls wheeled in a circle over his 
head, and again he blew the whistle. Then 
they narrowed the circle into а descending 
spiral, until they alighted on the sand, and 
walked about looking at him. 

* I nearly died of delight," were Harry’s 
words. 

He took up & couple of sandwiches and 
picked out the ham and threw it to the 
gulls. They gulped it down, mustard and 
all, and they came closer and chuckled. 
Harry gave them the meat from all the 
sandwiches, and they gobbled it all down. 
They waited about, while he ate the bread. 
He tried them with bits of bun, but 
they said ' Thank you," they had had 
enough. 


ROUND THE NESS: 


By R. H. CALVERT, 
Author of * The Last Cruise of the * Granta, ” etc. etc. 


PART VI. 


eastward, and we could just lie down the 
Reach. 

The nimble Blades had soon cooked 
breakfast—cocoa, and eggs and bacon, and 
for each of us a big slice of bread fried in 
the bacon-juice. I am not quite sure what 
you would think of the last ashore—possibly 
you would call it greasy ; afloat it eats fine, 
anyway. 'The mist began to lift, and the 
young breeze waxed stronger; we were in 
the lower Reach before we had finished 
breakfast. Harwich was just coming to life 
when we rounded Shotley Spit; the big 
warship was having her toilet made, and 
men in blue jumpers and stocking caps 
were scrubbing down the vacht's decks. 

We bore away past Harwich, and paid 
off the boom ; the wind was right aft, and 
the young flood making. We had carried 
the ebb down one river— perhaps it would 
be more correct to say it had carried us— 
and now we had the flood tide with us up 
the other. This was just as it should be; 
you cannot be too obsequious to the tides. 
We ourselves аге the meanest fide servers, 
and would get up at any hour of the night 
to comply with them. 

The estuary of the Stour is much wider 
than the Orwell, and lacks the wooded 


beauty of the Ipswich river, but it is a 


fine breezy open track of water. It is not 
buoyed, but, with our light draught, we 
need not be afraid of a little mud—there is 
more than a little, by the way, in the 
Stour at low water. Buoys have their 
disadvantages, because buoys mean steam- 
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The other gulls were flying round with 
weird cries, making а great clamour, as if 
asking the precocious pair what they meant 
by such intimacy with а human boy. And 
the pair answered in gull-language. They 
seemed to thank Harry and say how glad 
they were to see him again, and sorry the 
could not stay longer. Then they flapped, 
and rose on their strong wings and joined 
their companions, and called a final Good- 
bye," and flew right away, and Harry saw 
them no more. 

It might have been the tingle of the salt 
in the wind that made Harry's eyes water as 
he walked back. 

After tea he wrote а long letter to Mr. 
Fields, and the next day the Dawson family 
left Rocksea, and went home. 

[THE END.] 
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A CANOE-YACHT. 


boats. Barges, and yachts, and small 
fishing craft, have the run of the Stour 
above Parkeston Quay. Parkeston is a 
mile above Harwich, and the Great Eastern 
Continental steamboats sail from there; 
but, as they leave at ten o'clock at night, 
and arrive at six o’clock in the morning, 
and are tied up the rest of the time, you 
can make day cruises in tolerable security. 
If by ill-luck, however, you are under way 
in the harbour or entrance at night, and 
see them coming—they hunt in couples— 
make tracks, for our experience of these 
boats is that they won't shift a spoke 
for anybody. 

If you come cruising to Harwich be sure 
to sail up the Stour, and anchor off Wrabness. 
A steep wooded bluff stands out into the 
river; at its foot shelves а sandy beach; 
sometimes the water is во clear that you can 
see your anchor lying fathoms deep beneath 
you. If you land, and roam about ashore, 
you can almost fancy yourselves adventurers 
who have set foot on untrodden ground. 

We spent а glorious day there, pic- 
nicking and exploring, and a long swim 
to finish up with. In the late afternoon 
we tacked lazily down river against the 
light easterly breeze, and made again for 
the friendly shelter of the dock. We should 
have preferred an anchorage, but Harwich 
harbour is all too big for small craft. The 
dock ensures а quiet night, even if you 
have to go without your swim in the 
morning. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “Crump and 1 in the Alps," “Crump and I in the Lowlands,” etc. 


“ Ме said Crump, '* which way?“ 

I had а map of Stockholm in the 
small book from which I got my knowledge 
of the Swedish tongue, and I made Crump 
2arry my baggage while I consulted it. 
Under my directions we went along the 
quay-side, past а large floating market 
(which, having drawn a deep breath, we 
knew instinctively was devoted to the sale 
of fish), and down the road under the cliff. 

We had gone some little distance when 
Crump said it was time I finished with that 
map; he couldn't carry my things and his 
own as well all over Sweden in such а 
broiling heat. It was hot, too; and, more- 
over, the farther we went the less chance 
there seemed to be of ever finding a way 
out. At last we came to the end of the 
road under the rock, which was terminated 
abruptly by the cliff itself. Here was a 
steep flight of stairs. Crump looked up till 
he nearly twisted his neck, and groaned. 

Sure you aren't playing the fool?“ he 
queried politely. 

I said I was quite sure. I explained that 
it was clear enough on the map. Evidently 
we had only to get up those stairs and we 
should be there. 

* Naturally," he retorted; '' but you'll 
have to carry me up." 

This, however, I declined, and we even- 
tually reached the top, Crump groaning at 
every step. But, once up, we had a glorious 
view. The chief part of Stockholm lay 
below us, with its high buildings and red 
roots. We could see the harbour on our 
right, fringed by green swards and noble, 
shady trees. On ite waters were many 
swift steam gondolas, whose speed gave to 
the scene an air of life and briskness very 
pleasing. On our left, beyond the buildings, 
stretched the green waters of Lake Mä lar. 
spanned at their narrow outlets by splendid 
low stone bridges, connectirg the islets and 
the mainland. In front, slightly to the left, 
and beyond these bridges, was evidently the 
chief portion of the city, and when, on 
looking round, we discovered that we were 
apparently in & quiet suburb, I thought 
Crump жав going to try to throw me over 
Ше rock. 

Give me the map!" he said, putting 
down his things; and I meekly obeyed. 

He studied it silently for а few seconds. 
Then he delivered himself, and I shrivelled 
up. When he had finished, he folded the 
paper апа handed it back. 

* Now," he said, “© you've led us a fool's 
march half over Europe, во if you'll give me 
your hand I'll take you where we ought to 
have gone in the first place. My stars! 
If I hadn't been here I believe you'd have 
turned into the Wandering Jew." 

And this was his thanks for my doing my 
best, and reading the map from the wrong 
starting-place quite by accident ! 

I followed him meekly along the road at 
the top of the cliff till we came to the great 
lift at the end of a high pier, and, paying 
our fee of a few öre (100 бге= 1 krona = 
Is. lid.) we were taken down to the level 
from which we had toiled a short time since. 
We crossed the low bridge spanning the 
outlets of Lake Málar, and Crump managed, 
in that insultingly superior way of his, to 
find the street we wanted without a hitch. 

In many of the hotels in Sweden it seems 
to be the custom only to let rooms, the 
boarding being done at restaurants. It was 
to such a place, in the long straight street 
called Regeringsgatan (gatan is the Swedish 


CHAPTER III. 


equivalent for street), that we repaired, 
having found the advertisement in the 
guide-book. The manager showed us two 
weli-furnished rooms, six storeys up. con- 
necting with each other, which, after much 
chaffering, we got at four kronar a night. 
He spoke good English, and Crump im- 
pressed upon him that we were not mil. 
lionaires. 

After a wash, we set out to explore the 
city. When we got into the thoroughfares 
where were the best shops Crump expreased 
himself highly pleased with the originality 
of the Swedes. He said he had always 
thought that usefulness and apt should go 
hand in hand, and here was a National 
Gallerv put to practical purpose. 

Never saw anything like it before,“ he 
said. 

Truth to tell, neither had I. Each shop 
advertised itself in à manner new to us, by 
means of large paintings of its wares. Thus, 
for example, on either side of the door of 
the linendraper we beheld large pictures (in 
oil. if I recollect aright) of bales of linen, 
blankets, and similar goods, whilst the shoe- 
maker allured you with pictures of boots 
and shoes life-size. Well executed, too! 
To us this way of exposing one's trade was 
unique, and, moreover, lent colour to the 
strects. And I like a little colour on our 
public thoroughfares. 

Another feature of this northern metro- 
poe is the number of kiosks for the sale of 
ight confectionery, refreshing drinks, cigars, 
and so forth. They are known as wuten- 
butiks (or water boutiques"), and help to 
make the squares and open spaces attrac- 
tive. The sight of one of them reminded 
us both how thirsty we were. 

Now,“ said Crump, '' let's try a drink in 
Swedish. Order me something new, old man.“ 

Each little porcelain urn was labelled with 
the name of the drink it held, and as one 
word meant almost as much as another to 
me at that stage of our tour, I decided on 
Káll-vatten as something that sounded 
quite new. 

The woman in charge handed us each a 
glassful, and Crump took first sip. Then 
he started being rude, as usual. He said he 
could get cold water anywhere; he hadn't 
come all the way to Sweden just to buy 
that; and he emptied his glass into the 
gutter. 

Now. keep still, and let me try," he 
said, pointing to a bottle labelled Saft, And 
it was as the result of his pantomime that 
we got eventually some delightful draughts 
of fruit syrup and seltzer-water. 

Stockholm abounds in beautiful parks and 
gardens. It was a pleasant surprise to us 
to find that outdoor life was here quite as 
much in vogue as in more southern regions. 
It was evidence that we were still several 
miles from the North Pole. 

But I must admit we were rather surprised 
to find that so much of the work usually done 
by men in England was relegated to the 
women in Sweden. Though here, again, 
this is only in line with what seems a pretty 
general thing on the Continent, for which, 
perhaps, the conscription may be thanked, 
sucking up as it does so much of the male 
life of the country. In the Stockholm parks 
we noticed tbat women tended the gardens, 
swept the lawns, and did similar services. 
Not that they seemed, however, to be over- 
worked. The task, no doubt, seemed 
natural enough to them. 

Ah! but they were bright spote, those 


Stockholm parks, in a bright city. In many 
places were large restaurants and concert 
gardens, where the cheeriest of music might 
be enjoved in the evenings. Indeed, Crum 
said when he had retired from public life he 
should settle down in Stockholm ; but then 
Crump is young yet. 

Another thing that attracted our atten- 
tion, especially on the Sunday, was the 
beauty of colouring in the peasant costumes 
of the rustic Swedes—the exquisitely striped 
and pla'ded bodices, and the reat and 
picturesque headgear of the women. They 
do undeistand beauty of costume in these 
northern lands. 

It was not long, however, before the 
usual restaurant difficulty cropped up. 

We've got to eat." said Crump, as 
though I had said we hadn't; but I'm 
bothered if I know quite how to set about 
it. I suppose ГЇ have to trust to you 
again." And he sighed. 

Thus encouraged, but with faltering heart, 
I selected à place, and we pushed open the 
door. We found ourselves in a large and 
well-fitted dining-room, in one part of which 
was the inevitable side-table. The place 
was well patronised, and although, of course, 
no one took any special notice of us, some- 
how or other we felt we were the centre of 
observation. 

“ Go on," whispered Crump; °“ we've as 
much right here as the rest of them. Don't 
give in." 

There was & rack near the door, where we 
left our hats and sticks. Then we marched 
boldly to the side-table and commenced 
business. "This portion of our duty was 
plain. So long as we could get food without 
having to speak we were all right—at any 
rate Crump was! But at length, casting 
furtive glances at others to see what to do, 
we found that the limits of the side-table 
should be considered as reached. 

“ We've got to sit down somewhere, and 
order a meal," whispered Crump. ““ This is 
where you come in." 

I had my doubts. d 

We picked out seats at one of the dining- 
tables and took up a menu card. My worst 
fears were realised. It was in elaborate 
Swedish. : 

“Crump,” I said sorrowfully, “lets 
chance it. I did my level best yesterday ; 
but I find & quarter of an hour is hardly 
enough to master the niceties of a strange 
language. Honestly, I haven't the ghost ot 
an idea what this is all about." . 

I suppose he was too hungry to be in- 
sulting ; at any rate, he only looked at me 
regretfully and with a gesture of despair. 
So we gave our orders by guesswork, and, 
on the whole, fared well, and where we were 


at fault the smiling waiter did his best 


for us. ; 
One cf the largest islands upon which 
Stockholm stands is the Djurgarden (or 
Zoological Garden). In addition to many 
чн walks by the water, or under great 
eafy trees and over green swards, there are 
many places of interest and amusement on 
this island. Hardly had we crossed the 
bridge over the green strait when we fec 
a beautiful circular building (the Panorama) 
made of pinewood, and very ornamental in 
appearance. Farther on, amongst the trees 
along the splendid high-road, we came to 8 
regular fair of fun and frolic— Aunt 
Sallies" and other delights—and Crump 
said it was quite like being on dear old 
Peckbam Rye. 
[А gcreen 
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MR. AND MRS. LEO AFRICANUS AT HOME 


By a “ B.O.P.” INTERVIEWER. 
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Pe Oh, yes, I like England. Uganda is no place for lions since they % We are both of us disgusted, however, with the number of family 
seem to occur in this country." 


i ran that vulgar railway through our private grounds." quarrels whic 
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А screen of ornamental pinewood forms 
the entrance gate to the Tivoli Gardens 
not far from here. For 50 óre each Crump 
and I were admitted to a share in its joys. 
There are plenty of ditferent forms of amuse- 
ment, once one is inside, and a few wild birds 
and animals to look at. 

As we walked round we came across а 
group of youngstera playing leap-frog. One 
lad missed his leap, and Crump laughed 
derisively. 

“Wants a London kid or two here to 
show you boys what to do," he said airily. 

To'which the boy made answer without 
delay: All right, guv'ner, [ll 'ave 
another try !” 

And I really thought Crump was going to 
have a fit. 

Mx gracious!” he gasped ; they learn 
English early in these parts, it seems." 

Impressed with this marvel, we stood and 
watched the game. 

** Behindhand as ever!“ groaned Crump. 
What English brat could cheek a Stock. 
holmer in his own tongue if he met him in 
London? We're getting licked in every- 
thing now, it seems—electricity, telephones, 
side-tables, and education. Oh, my poor 
country!“ 

Never mind your poor country,” I said. 
Just listen to these kids. They're all 
talking English. Why, they're London boys, 
Crump! We've fallen amongst friends.” 

It was true enough. Every iad of the 
half-dozen or so was English, and we natu- 
rally fraternised. Whereupon we learned 
that thev had been picked up in London by 
an American negro to do a tour as miniature 
American soldiers. Later on we visited the 
pavilion where they took their turn in a 
variety performance and watched them act. 
They had been trained to go through drill 
and scout work as members of the 
Federal army, and didn't do at all badly. 
Afterwards they came down to us amongst 
the audience in their soldiers’ uniforms, 
and were very friendly, which made us 
the observed of all around, and caused 
Crump to think he was a great deal 
more important than was actually the 
case. Indeed, he ignored all he had said 
earlier on about his poor country, and re- 
marked there was no doubt. go where you 
would, the Englishman was bound to be to 
the fore. He forgot that an American got 
up the show. 

Our high northern latitude was very 
noticeable that first night as we went home. 
During the summer the ratepayers of Stock. 
holm are saved the expense of lighting the 
streeta at night. The sun obligingly leaves 
sufficient light behind him to last till he 
turns up again. 

“This place is Al and no mistake!“ 
observed my enthusiastic friend. Why, 
it's never really dark, apparently. To-day 
and to-morrow are melted together.” 

It was indeed striking to be able to see, 
close on midnight, the whole length of an 
unlighted street, and only made our im- 
pressions of the place the brighter. 

I was just about to drop asleep, after we 
had turned in. when the sound of an at- 
tempted song recalled my senses : 


Stock- Holm ! 


tU 


“Home! Home! Sweet Home ! 
There's no-o place like Home! 
Nv-o pla-ace like Stock-Holur!" 


It was that wretch Crump, of course, 
madder than usual. 

We resumed our tramp round the city 
next morning, Which was Saturday, after 
breakfast at a restaurant. Amongst other 
places we visited the splendid Linnaan 
Gardens. at one end of which are a library 
and museum. Indeed. Stockholm is wonder- 
fully rich in museums of real worth, which 
would well repay the student for a visit. 
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Our time, however, being so limited, Crump 
refused to enter them. He said he’d come 
to enjoy himself. I did, however, persuade 
him to go into the Art Gallery for a short 
time. He said he didn’t mind; he wanted 
a little rest. So he went to sleep on one of 
the settees, and I had half an hour's quiet. 
I recollect many pictures in this gallery 
which appeared highly characteristic of the 
country—pictures of wild northern scenery ; 
of polar regions and icebergs; of pines and 
snow scenes. 

After a short time I returned to the 
plush-covered lounge where Crump was 
resting, and suggested we should sally forth 
once more. He agreed. after expressing the 
opinion that he had got far more benefit 
from the place than I; and I let him think 
80, as it seemed to please him. 

In the vicinity of this gallery we came 
across a bronze statue representing two 
wrestlers, stripped to the waist and strapped 
together round the middle. Each man held 
a murderous-looking knife in his hand, with 
which he endeavoured to strike his oppo- 
nent. This was the old Swedish method of 
fighting, and once two antagonists were 
locked in that ghastly struggle it was under- 
stood that the tight was to the death of 
one, at least, of them. On the pedestal of 
the statue were four reliefs, representing the 
two drinking at an inn, the quarrel, the 
attempt of the wives to separate them, and 
the mourning of the widow. It is only about 
a century since this barbarous custom was 
abolished, and the statue is in commemor- 
ation of so happy an event. 

As I wanted to continue my experience of 
Continental Sunday-schools, 1 had obtained 
the address of a Swedish pastor to whom to 
applv, and I proposed to Crump that we 
should look him up now. He agreed, but 
stipulated that I should promise to make 
no more speeches to the voungsters. 

'* You won't do any good by coming over 
here and showing them what an ass an 
Englishman is when he geta out of his own 
language," he remarked caustically ; and as 
I only knew about three sentences in Swedish 
I had no difficulty in promising. But when 
we reached the flat where the pastor re- 
sided we found that he was out; and as the 
servant had not sufficient sense to understand 
what we were talking about, I left a note, 
trusting that the reverend gentleman could 
read it. That evening I received a reply at 
the hotel, written in fairly good English, 
and, to my surprise, I learned that Sunday- 
schools in Stockholm were closed in the 
summer. 

Аз we were walking back from the 
minister's residence, Crump suggested we 
should call on the King of Sweden. 

“ He lives in that large palace facing the 
Norrbro,” he said; and it would be only 
decent to call We needn't go in, you 
know; but he wouldn't like to hear we'd 
been in Stockholm and never looked him 
ир.’ 

So we crossed the green waters running 
from Lake Malar, under the Norrbro, and 
made our way to the large pile opposite us. 
Oscar II. was from home, but for the con- 
sideration of fifty óre each we were admitted 
to the palace, and allowed to visit many of 
the gorgeous rooms and corridors. It was 
very magnificent inside, much more so than 
i: appearcd from without, and at first Crump 
thought he would like to change his profession 
and be a king; but after a time he altered 
his mind. 

It's all very grand," he said pathetic- 
ally; “ but just think of the fag of finding 
yourself in a hurry in a large place like this. 
I like а room where a fellow can feel at home 
without having to look for himself first. 
ae I won't try for a berth as king, after 
all." 


Then he made a wild grab at me, and 


nearly went on the back of his head on the 


highly polished floor. After which he talked 


less, and took more heed as to where he was 


walking. 

Formerly Stockholm was built of wood, 
like most other Swedish towns, but at last 
the 
to rebuild it after it had caught fire, so that 
they used stone; and a splendid job they 
made of it. 

Every now and again, and often 
when least expecting it, one finds oneseli 
at the water's edge, but across lake and 
harbour flit swift steam gondolas, which 
afford pleasant and cheap means of loco- 
motion ; whilst at the quays you can always 
find interest in the shipping, great boards 
in most cases giving the stranger informa- 
tion as to the destination of the various 
boats. There are, moreover, many most 
enjoyable water trips to be got, either along 
Lake Malar and as far as Upsala, or sea- 
wards along the shores between the Baltic 
islets. 

On Sunday morning we turned out rather 
later than usual for breakfast, Crump having 
begged, as a special favour, for a holiday in 
honour of the day. We entered a restaurant 
near the Norrbro—we were getting bold in 
this work by now—and I ventured upon a 
new form of order. 

“Туй smörgässbord med kaffe” (“Two 
smorgdassbords with coffee). I said, as to the 
manner born ; and the waiter disappeared. 

`* Whew!” gasped Crump, ** you've soon 
made up your mind. What have you 
ordered?“ 

Truth to tell, I did not know. I had used 
the words at а venture, knowing that it 
meant ** side-table.” and rightly (as it turned 
out) judging that it might be given as a 
collective request for a light meal. But all 
this I hid from my inquisitive friend, and 
bade him behave himself and wait. 

In a short time the man reappeared with 
a loaded tray, and when Crump saw it he 
said '* Му word!” Whereupon the waiter. 
not understanding. smiled a sweet Swedish 
smile and commenced to cover up our table 
with eatables. He put here a plate о! 
thinly cut smoked ham. there a plate o: 
sliced tongue, and another of wafers of 
smoked salmon. Then he found a corner 
for a dish of anchovies, and spaces for plates 
with sliced veal, sliced cucumber, chopped 
cheese, and dried sprats. Then he laid clean 
plates and cups and saucers before each of 
us, and forthwith vanished once more. 

On his return Crump broke out in a fresh 
place, the while the waiter deftly picked 
out spots at present unoccupied upon the 
table, and placed thereon dishes of white 
bread, and black bread, and flad brod, 
and rolls, as well as butter and а cruet ot 
condiments, after which he vanished once 
more. 

“ We're in for it." said Crump; and his 
eyes glistened. He evidently thinks we're 
rich American tourists travelling incognito 
as gentlemen. There'll be a bill to pay for 
this, you know!“ 

At this juncture the waiter came back 
with coffee. cream, and sugar. By some 
means he got them located upon the already 
well-filled board. Then he stepped back 
and surveyed the scene, after which he said 
Pardon! in a troubled voice, and ran off 
again. 

'" My stars!” ejaculated Crump. He 
can't have forgotten anything, surely!” 

And, really, it did seem impossible, till 
his reappearance with a bottle of spirits an 
two clean glasses explained the matter. 
Having somehow found a place for these he 
seemed easier in his mind, and. saying 
Var si god” (“If you please), he bowed 
himself away. 
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„If we've апу money left when we get 
out, it won't be your fault," said Crump ; 
but anyhow, I'm not going to waste my 
chance. 

And he didn't, though it required skill on 
the part of both of us to avoid sweeping 


N spite of hia brave words, Bert's plucky 
heart was gripped with a dread he could 
not keep from himself, though he hid it man- 
fully so far as possible from his little friend. 
He sat in the stern-xheets for a few minutes, 
and watched in dull horror the insidious 
sweep of the tide. as the boat's stem cut its 
current, and it rose with deadly sureness. 
At last he shook himself for a fresh effort. 

Keep where you аге, Willy,” he said. 
“Tm going to have another shot at that 
beastly old cable. FI break it somehow." 

He grit his teeth savagely, and went 
forward with caution. To venture into that 
dipping bow seemed to his mind a risky 
thing, but he must do it. if only for the sake 
of the little fellow he had brought with him. 
He grasped the cible again, though this 
time he dared not pull so hard, for he was 
afraid to agitate the vessel too much. There 
was no уе. A last frantic effort to loosen 
thenut which fixedthe cableto the woodwork 
also proved abortive. No! He must find 
some other way out of the danger. 

“Shout, sonny, for all you're worth," 
he urged, climbing dejectedly back into the 
Stern ; "* perhapa seme one'll hear из.” 

He took up the call himsclf, and, as before, 
the rocks and woods threw back the sound 
of their voices, but none other could they 
hear. The vounger lad began to ery. 

Stow that!” said Bert irritably. The 
tension of the situation was beginning to 
tell on him, and perhaps he did not realise 
how sharply he had spoken. 
gut I'm so frightened.” sobbed the 
little chap. “Don't let me get drowned, 
Bert." T 

„ won't if I can help it, sonny," he said, 
trying hard not to show how scared he was 
himself, “Sit still, perhaps she'll rise yet, 
with the water pushing her up." ` 

But, for all his brave words, he was unable 
to sit still long himself. Looking over at 
that steady stream, swirling round the boat 
and lipping the gunwale at its bow, was too 
trving. He must do something, or he should 
Scream, he felt. 

Look here!“ he said suddenly, ** there's 
m left: you hold tight to it and get 
| the water. ГИ give you а good, hard 
о then, perhaps, you could paddle 

[] 

i | daren't, Bert. Don't make me'" 
Ex the child, clinging to him in his terror. 
ГІ B. ell. shall I try апа when I get there 

un ior help?“ 

But Willy cried so pit eously that he aban- 

опей the idea, which would certainly have 

alte а dangerous one to attempt, if not 
ogether impracticable. 

dd then, at the far end of the creek, some 

“ance away, he caught sight of a boat 
1 up the main stream. Instantly 
Fia on his feet, waving his arms and 
the chil at the top of his voice ; whilst 
9 Ча crouched down, afraid of the sight 
in i cruel waters, Possibly the person 
Bar Poss boat heard the shout, and saw 
not ch gure waving: but if he did he did 
55 ange his course, It is no new thing 

УЗ to act as if they were possessed, and 
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several things away at every move. But 
when the hill was presented and we found 
we had only one krona each to pay, I had 
hard work to keep Crump from shaking 


hands with the waiter. 
"Ill learn Swedish myself," he said, аз 
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A DFADLY ANCHORAGE. 
By F. Н. BOLTON. 


PART II. 


it was too far away to see that anything was 
amiss. Bert watched the little craft out of 
sight and then looked down again. 

And what he saw turned his heart to 

lead, 
The silent tide was now flush with the edge 
of the stem, and the first thin laver of water 
Was creeping over into their small ark. He 
felt it was only a question now of a few 
minutes. The boat would fill, and down 
they would go—down—down—down—into 
that glistening green tide; all the beautiful 
sunshine. would be darkened, only the cold 
waters would be round them, and they 
would die. 

With a choking sob he knelt, and put his 
arms round his small companion, who was 
shutting his face in his hands. The slant 
of the boat was getting more pronounced 


than ever. 
“ Willv, boy," he whispered. Somehow 


it seemed too solemn a time to talk in an 
ordinary tone of voice. Willy, boy, 
perhaps we'll be saved yet. but I don’t know. 
I've tried all I could. But God's just as 
close here as any where else, and I'm going 
to speak to Him?“ 

And then, in shaky tones, though quite 
audible to the lad beside him, he whispered 
the praver to our Father in Heaven. The 
little fellow was quiet for a moment, but 
when Bert had finished. he added in a trem- 
bling quaver, ** And please, God, send the 
water back.” 

But Bert knew that the tide had still 
nearlv two hours to rise, and that the boat 
was filling. Only, he did not tell him. 

After that his courage grew a little. Not 
that he had ceased to feel fear; how could 
that be? Life was, rightly, very precious 
to him. But he certainly felt as though 
some presence were near him to take away 
a part of the pain of their position. 

Then suddenly he saw what he had not 
understood before, that the boat was prob. 
ably not going to sink at all. She was filling 
at the bows and rising proportionately at 
the stern. She was very likely to float end 
upwards as the water deepened, and they 
might at least cling to her, even if im- 
mersed. 

** Willy.” he said to the shivering. sobbing 
child, ** buck up again! God isn't going 
to let us drown, ЇЇ we're careful. You must 
be a brave boy, and do as I tell vou." 

The little chap tremblingly promised, 
putting his hand in Bert's, who leaned over 
gingerly and drew the remaining oar towards 
them before it sipped away. This he laid 
athwart the boat. resting it for the time in 
the pair of rowlocks nearest him. Even аз 
he did so the boat sank lower under their 
weight, and, with a gasp of terror from 
him and a shrill cry from the younger lad, 
they found themselves in the water up to 
their waists. 

Bert's good sense saved them at this crisis 
from more immediate danger, for he man- 
aged, as they slipped. to jerk his own and his 
companion's legs over the seat, so that they 
were not fixed, and with the oar and the help 
of the seat, now on edge, they were upheld. 
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we left. having deposited a token of our 
esteem in the hand of the willing waiter ; 
** a language in which you can get a meal of 
about one hundred courses for a little over 
a shilling i3 worth knowing." 

( Го be continued.) 


He found, of course, that the lower he was 
in the water the more chance there was of 
the boat remaining buoyant, but with great 
care he managed to help the small boy a 
little higher on to the seat. 

Although, however, it was evident that 
for the time at least the boat would sink no 
further, their position was a sorry one, and 
poor Bert had hard work to keep his cries 
from mingling with the terrified sobs of the 
smaller boy, shivering and quaking beside 
him. | 
The swirling tide drove the little craft 
as much on the slant as the cable and its 
buoyaney would allow; but there was a 
danger that Bert, used as he was to the ways 
of boats, foresaw might be fatal, even sup- 
posing they could keep their present position 
for some time. What was going to happen 
when the tide turned ? So far as he could 
sce, the boat, after the pressure of the flow- 
ing water was removed, would heel over, 
losing its present position because of their 
weight, and thev would be drowned under 
it. Indeed, although he had not realised 
this, there was imminent risk at any time 
of its turning even now, should they get too 
restless. or should it shift its position and 
be caught broadside. 

Five minutes went by—only five minutes, 
but vou seem to live long when the minutes 
are of peril and suspense such as these. The 
two inmates of the boat had lost count of 
time—every moment seemed an age. Sum- 
mer though it was. the cold of the water 
was numbing them. Willy had ceased 
crying aloud ; he was whimpering softly for 
daddy,“ in a way that hurt his com- 
panion, in spite of his own terror. The 
brave boy made one more effort. 

" Willy," he said hoarsely, be plucky 
and try this oar now. It'll bear your little 
weight. I'll hang on to this old tub till 
help comes." 

Desperate as the plan seemed. he would 
have given up the oar for the child's sake, 
but that the little fellow was too terrified to 
avail himself of it. 

“I daren't, I daren't," was all he could 
cry; and Bert himself felt he was getting 
too weak to insist. He seemed to be losing 
all knowledge of what was going on now ; 
he only knew he must hold hard to what he 
had in his hands. Things seemed for a time 
to fade, and pain and tetror were gone. He 
even forgot he was not alone, he even forgot 
where he was. 

Then suddenly he became alert again. 
A shrill ery from Willy, who was less deep 
in the water than he, roused him. 

Bert, they're coming! They’ re coming!“ 

So he turned his head and looked down 
the creek, where а boat was being rapidly 
pulled towards them. And he said, very 
simply, ** Oh, thank God ! " and then again 
became dazed. 


‘ What a mercy we should have thought 
to come tip this creek!” said the voice of a 
young girl, as the boat flew nearer to the 
fatal spot. “Oh, Bob! just look! Poor 
little chaps! Why) it's Willy Douglas and 
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Bert Saxon. Hello! Keep up & minute 
more, boys." 

The boat drew up alongside, and stron 
young arms caught the shivering child an 
drew him in. 
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“І think Bert’s nearly asleep," he said, 
as they dragged him intu safety. 

But he was only numbed, and soon re- 
covered. 

** Did God tell you to come up here to us ? 


asked the small boy, and Bert, overhearing |. 
the question, thought it only natural. yet 
The young man called Bob did not answer, 
but the girl said softlv : PEN 
“I think so, and I'm glad we did." Sedes 


[THE END.] | : 
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A BATHING ADVENTURE, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. n 


HE village of Stan- 
wyke 1s not, I be- 
lieve, to be found 
in any gazetteer 
of England, Scot- 
land, or Wales, 
nor is there the 
faintest mark on 
any atlas to show 
that this little out- 
of - the - way habi- 
tation of mankind 
is perched on a 
spur of the Chev- 
iots near thesource 
of the North Tyne; 

and yet it undoubtedly exists. 

Its freestone cottages, crowned with purple 
slates, lichen-covered and weather-stained, 
have never graced an artist's canvas. 

The Stanwyke peasantry аге a patient, 
bardy race, each man cultivating his own 
patch of oats and occasionally a few roods 
of barley. Yet the ancestors of the simple 
dalesfolk in the dim ages of the past were 
accustomed to lead stirring lives. 

The grim Scots on the northern side of 
the Cheviots, and the warlike Percies on the 
south, had fought many a battle in the old 
days on the moors, which in autumn are 
covered with purple heather. 

The courtyard of Stanwyke Castle, now 
silent and deserted, had often resounded 
with the clatter of riderless, foam-flecked 
horses, dread harbingers of woe and bad 
news from the front, where many a gallant 
Percy, with his retainers, had gone to а red 

ave, pierced through hauberk and helm 

y the weapons of the fire-eating Douglases 
and Scolts. 

The waters of the North Tyne were often 
tinged with а ruddy hue, not their own; 
but at the time our story opens they were 
translucent —8so clear that you could see the 
red-spotted mountain trout darting to and 
fro in the shallow bed of the beck or stream, 
and taking shelter from man's observation 
under the narrow ledges of limestone that 
form the rivulet’s bed. 

Even at the high altitude of Stanwyke, 
one thousand feet above the North Sea level, 
the day had been oppressively hot—so 
warm, indeed, that the pupils of Stanwyke 
School, a structure erected by a pious Percy 
in the seventeenth century, kept surrep- 
titiously watching the hands of the clock on 
the wall just behind the master’s desk, and 
settling in their minds that the hour-hand 
would never rest its point on the Roman 
numeral denoting four. 

Many of the younger pupils were in & 
semi-comatose state, and paying little or no 
attention to the teaching of Mr. Daly, the 
assistant- master. 

Mr. Warren, the head of Stanwyke School, 
was seated at his desk examining a specimen 
of the lepidoptera tribe, in the study of which 
һе was most deeply interested. 

Jock Macfarlane, a bright-eyed lad of 


fourteen, had, during the dinner-hour recess, : 
captured a fine specimen of the “Camberwell - 


By WILLIAM JOHNSTON, 
Author of “ 4 Desert Scout,” etc. ete. 


Beauty —a butterfly noted for the brilliance 
of its colouring as well as its scarcity in the 
district. А bright new shilling was reposing 
in Jock's pocket, the coin having been 
slipped into the boy's hand by Mr. Warren. 

he pupils in the first class were supposed 
to be digesting that portion of Roman his- 
tory written by Julius Cæsar—general, 
adventurer, and author—dealing with his 
doings among the people of Gaul. 

Harry Raynor, who bore a shady reputa- 
tion for anything that required mental effort, 
was scribbling ca а picce of copybook lid a 
sentence which had no bearing whatever on 
the renowned Roman’s military perform- 
ances. 

In a sneaking sort of way he passed the 
scrap of pasteboard along to Jock Macfar- 
lane, who glanced at the shabby manuscript. 
On the paper were the words: ‘‘ What do 
you say to a swim in the Cauldron Snout 
this afternoon ? ” 

After perusing the missive Jock tore up 
the paper into fragments and placed them 
in his waistcoat-pocket. 

Mr. Warren at that moment happened to 
look up, and his glance fell on Harry Raynor, 
whom the worthy dominie found in the act 
of going through various facial contortions. 

Raynor.“ said the master sternly, 
" please go on with your studies, and do 
not make an exhibition of yourself." 

Though mild-mannered as а rule, Mr. 
Warren could assume an air of severity that 
chilled the buoyant spirits of audacious 
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pupils, who rarely cared to risk the conse- , " 
quences of the headmaster's anger. di 
The minutes seemed to pass on leaden | ite 
wings; but at last the welcome gong of the | 2: 
school clock proclaimed the hour of four. pus 
After prayers the boys trooped out ol ' > 
school, and a little knot of boarders assem- — . 
bled in the playground. a 
The day pupils hailed from the hamlet of rh 
Stanwyke or were the sons of yeomen whose 20n: 
farms dotted the fellsides. Ыы: 
„Are you going for a swim?” asked р 


Raynor, turning to Jock. zi 
“ I think not," answered Jock shortly. Tim 
“You might have given me а nod in r! 

answer to my question. You're a muff,” * ba, 


said Raynor petulantly. Tun 
“A what?" demanded Jock, his eyes © 
blazing with anger. The word ‘muff’ “ei 
does not apply to me, Raynor. No one | Na 
knows that better than yourself." eal 
The memory of a little episode in the E 
earlier part of the year caused Raynor to 
blush, and he merely said: '' Well, keep 
your hair on, Mac. Who votes for а swim 
in the Cauldron Snout ? The water will be , lı 
grand, and old Warren need never know. 
Harry Raynor knew well enough that ‘1; 
only a week previously Cauldron Snout had +7 
been the scene of a tragedy, a country hind 


having met a premature death in its deep “is, 
swirling waters, and Mr. Warren had put “tp 
the place out of bounds." He 

“I, for one, will not go," said Jock 
decisively. “ You need not wrinkle your `H: 


t. Werder 
a Pal. 
i) notant 


ye did. 
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brow, Ravnor. No: Im not a sneak," he 
added, as his sharp ears caught a muttered 
ejaculation from Raynor. |“ You fellows can 
do as you please. I'm going for a stroll up 
the fellside. г" 

“ Yes, do," sneered Raynor; “and mind 
you get back in time to tell Mr. Warren 
where we are going.” 

“Ishall not do that,” said Jock haughtily, 
as he strolled off in the direction of Blea 
Ghyll—a spot where he had captured many 
fine specimens of buttertlies. 

At this moment a strange figure lounged 
past the boarders, who were looking irre- 
solutely up the village street, and a loud 
laugh went up from the schoolboys. 

"When did you have your hair cut, 
Tam * °’ chirped a little fellow, who answered 
to the name of Morvan. 

The passer-by halted. and glared fero- 
ciously at the speaker. The former was a 
man of uncertain ave, a grot sque-looking 
individual with locks of grizzled hair strag- 
gling over his shabby coat-collar. 

“There is no need to tell you to keep 
your hair on, Tam,” continued little Morgan, 
paying no heed to Tam's lowering looks. 

With a grunt and an additional scowl 
Tam passed on towards the bridge near the 
mull, 

Tam was known as a “natural” in the 
Stanwyke district. Who he was or where 
he hailed from no one knew. He had lived 
for some years in a little cottage by himself, 
and did all sorts of odd jobs for the Stan- 
wyke folk. 

What his surname was no one knew or 
cared, most of the dalesfolk being content 
to hail him by the simple cognomen of 

Tam.“ 

The schoolboys moved into the street 
after Ravnor had made another suggestion 
that a swim should be indulged in in the 
forbidden pool. 

“ I propose we go," said a sturdy, broad- 
shouldered lad, whose name was Jim Ogilvie. 

Jim was not a boarder, as his mother, а 
widow, lived only a couple of miles higher 
up the fell. 

How about towels ? " asked one of the 
boys. 

“Hang the towels!" blurted Raynor. 

оп are not made of wax, Walters, are 
you? Come along, and don't be an ass. 
We: сап dry ourselves by running about, 
cant we?" 

"We must put on the pace. fellows,” 
Continued Raynor, turning round for a 
moment, and afterwards setting off at а 
trot. The rest of the bovs followed, and 
Within a few moments the forbidden pool 
Was reached, 

, Cauldron Snout is formed by a waterfall 
Sixty feet high, and over the rocks above 
the water descends with a loud roar into the 
asin beneath. 

" 155 EE immediately below the fall had 
ER of twenty feet, but the depth 
ыт аз the distance increased from the 
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the a slight tinge of ruddiness in 
Oeil pool, which the sharp eves of Jim 
vie did not fail to notice. He had 
шы ard on the fellside, and knew every 
е change in the water of his beloved 
sai p nere has been a spate on up the fells,” 
i Jim. “A lot more water is in the 
Lar yee usual I hardly think it will be 
е; but perhaps it will be all right if we 
еер from under the fall." 
oure not afraid, are you?” asked 
Raynor contemptuously. А 
1100 ЫС, up at once. “ Afraid!" re- 
fell e. I was thinking more about vou 
ows than myself. Here goes," and he 
: gan unlacing his boots, an example 
Peedily followed by the rest of the boys. 


There was 
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Within a few minutes a merry party were 
splashing about in the pool. 

This is glorious, tellows, isn't it?“ ex- 
claimed Raynor, blowing like a grampus. 
“ This beats school hollow.” 

All the bovs were expert swimmers, and 
for a quarter of an hour enjoyed themselves 
to their heart's content. 

The banks of the pool below Cauldron 
Snout were much higher than the level of 
the water, and as a dark shadow passed 
over the surface of the pool, Jim Ogilvie 
lifted his head and glanced up. 

The gaunt form of Daft Tam, armed with 
а long pole, stood on the bank, and the half- 
witted fellow seemed to be deriving a con- 
siderable amount of Satisfaction as he 
watched the gambols of the bathers. 

Jim Ogilvie did not notice the vicions 
gleam in Tam's eyes, so he shouted in jest: 
“Come along, Tam, and have a dip," while 
the other bovs echoed the ery and beckoned 
to the " natural ` to join them. 

Tam burst into a loud laugh, after which 
he said: “ Nae thank ve; I'm nae sae fond 
o bathin' in forbidden places like some puir 
silly anes I ken. but I like richt weel to see 
ye bits o' Jaddies at the sport. An' noo 
so:nething else is gannin’ to hae a swim," 
and, deliberately picking up the boys’ clothes 
on the end of his pole he threw the garments 
one after the other into the pool. 

The boots and stockings followed suit at 
a later stage, and the foot gear. not being 
buovant, sank to the bottom of the pool, 
and, аз ill luck would have it, at the deepest 
part. 

Tam, seemingly content with his doings, 
deliberately walked away, leaving the boys 
in an excusable state of excitement, 

Nest followed the unenviable task of 
rescuing the unfortunate garments. 

The larger pieces of raiment, such as 
jackets and trousers. caused little trouble 
in their recovery, but all the boots were ге. 
posing at the bottom of the pool, and 
although Jim Ogilvie was an expert diver, 
he only succeeded in fishing up half a dozen 
pair, two of the boots being odd ones. 

A considerable amount of laundry-work 
had to be performed before the boys could 
get decently into any of the garments, and 
at the precise mo:nent when the boys ought 
to have been sitting down to tea in Mr. 
Warren' establishment Jim Ogilvie was 
making an inventory of the missing articles. 
The rest of the boys stood around making 
very wry faces. 

“ Raynor, what are you short of ? ” asked 
Jim. 
* A shirt, stockings, and waistcoat," re- 
plied Raynor dolefully. 

* Morgan, your loss?“ continued Jim. 

„I've got all my things except boots and 
stockings. Oh, stay a moment! Where is 
my cap? That is gone, too,” answered 
little Morgan. 

„Brown? 

* l'm minus а cap. boots, and jacket," 
was Brown's sad response. 

* Howell? Ah! I see you are in better 
trim," said Jim. ‘‘ You seem to be all right, 
although your things hang rather flabbily." 

Howell groaned as he answered: But 
I ve lost my shirt, collar, and tie." 

“ Cummings ? 

* ['ve got everything except one boot and 
my waistcoat," was Cummingss reply to 
Jim's query. 

" You can have my boot," said Jim, 
* for I've only got one, and it will match 
yours." 

“ Now, Walters, how are you standing ? 
You don't seem in a hurry to get dressed, 
Make ha:te or you'll get into a row.“ 

“Гуз only got my jacket, waistcoat, and 
shirt," answered Walters, with a face much 
longer than he had been accustomed to 
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wear. I don't see how I can manage to 
get through Stanwvke dressed. as I am, like 
a South Sea Islander. I wish you hadn't 


tempted us, Raynor. and then we shouldn't 


have been in this plight.” 

Drop it, mutf," said Raynor angrily. 
“ You've got a mind of your own, I suppose. 
I didn't carry you here." 

When Jim had completed his inventory 
jit was found that Walters was the worst 
equipped of the lot, and tears actually began 
to settle in his eyes. 

" Now look here, Walters," said Jim. if 
you ll dry those up "—Aalluding to the tears 
—" ГИ see if I can manage to fish up your 
nether garments," and before the others 
could say anything the good-natured boy 
had stripped off his wet clothes, and, after 
five minutes’ continuous diving. managed to 
place his hands on the much-desired piece of 
clothing. 

Then followed a consultation as to the 
best means of getting to the school un- 
noticed by the dames of the village, who 
were always delighted whenever the oppor- 
tunity for a little out-of-the-common gossip 
presented itself. 

“ І propose we give silly Tam a thrashing 
when we come across him," said Raynor. 

“ Ti you are wise vou will leave him alone,” 
observed Jim Ogilvie, ** or something worse 
than a drenching may happen. I pity you 
fellows. You are sure to get into a fine 
row when Mr. Warren sees vou. Of course, 
he has nothing to do with me when I'm out 
of school, but with you it is different. 
Won't you catch it!“ 

I can't go through Stanwyke lile this," 
said one of the boys, who was minus his 
boots, stockings, and shirt. This will 
teach us not to follow your suggestions any 
more, Raynor.” 

“I can't help it," growled the latter. “I 
didn't throw your things into the water, 
ГЇЇ be even with this tyke yet," meaning 
Tam. Fifty yards away a terrible appari- 
tion assumed tangible shape in the personage 
of Daft Tam, who, still armed with his long 
pole, emerged from behind a boulder of 
rock, and advanced towards the now trem- 
bling schoolboys. 

Walters, who had bcen making a futile 
attempt to get into his nether garments, 
stumbled head over heels, but managed to 
get rid of the incubus ; and the schoolboys, 
Jim Ogilvie included, forgetful of appear- 
ances, started off at full speed, Tam yelling 
vociferously in their rear: I'll hae ye yet! 
ГЇЇ catch уе!” 

The only street boasted by Stanwvke 
usually presented a deserted appearance, but 
this afternoon all the dames in the fellside 
village seemed to have business at the doors 
of their cottages, and their eyes opened 
considerably as the half-naked schoolboys 
rushed by. 

Near the schoolhouse Mr. Daly witnessed 
the strange stampede, and, in a loud voice, 
he commanded the boarders to halt. 

Discipline must have been a strong point 
at Stanwyke School, for the fugitives stopped, 
and, with his monocle fixed on the boys, 
the assistant-master said: * Ah! just so. I 
was coming in search of you. I see you 
have been bathing. Really, with your 
clothes on, too. Very remarkable, I’m sure. 
I don't envy you your interview with Mr. 
Warren." 

Mr. Daly assembled the schoolboys for 
inspection by Mr. Warren in a small shed 
where the boys were accustomed to practice 
gymnastics in wet weather. 

An awkward squad they certainly looked. 
and the master of Stanwyke School opened 
his eyes in amazement as he viewed the 
scarecrow figures of his pupils. 

What is the meaning of this?" he 
demanded. ( “ Where have you been, and 
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what doing? Ogilvie, too. I really don't 
understand. Practising tor a pantomime, I 
suppose ?” 

A dead silence prevailed, after which Mr. 
Warren addressed Raynor, who was the 
tallest of the lot. 

" Where have vou been, sir ? " the master 
repeated. “ Don't say you've been caught 
in a thunderstorm.” 

'* We—we,” and Raynor began to splutter 
outrageously. 

“ Соте, be quick," said Mr. Warren, 
evincing considerable warmth.  '' When 
pupils go out for а walk they don't gener- 
ally leave their boots and stockings behind. 
Where have you been?“ and the master's 
tone was so threatening that Raynor at last 
blurted forth : We've been bathing, sir.” 

And why couldn't vou say so at once ? ” 
asked Mr. Warren. Where have vou been 
indulging in the luxury of a bath? In the 
Cauldron Snout ?” 

“ Yes, sir," answered Raynor timidly. 

“ And this accounts for your disreputable 
appearance? queried Mr. Warren icily. 
" Make as much haste as you can—you 
included, Ogilvie. Change your garments. 
After that, come and have tea." 

After a little lapse of time the boys 
assembled in the dining-room, and partook 
of tea in silence. 

After the meal was finished Mr. Warren 
said grace, and told the boys to Бе re-seated. 

Addressing Raynor, he began: I want 
you, as the senior pupil, to give me some 
idea how you came to be in the state in 
which I saw you а few minutes ago." 

Raynor held down his head, and remained 
silent. 

"I spoke to you. Raynor," said Mr. 
Warren severely. “JI trust you are not 
deaf. I require an immediate answer, sir." 

Driven desperate, and mentally conjuring 
up а flagellation, he told the master about 
Tam's action. 

“And pray what did you do to provoke 
the man to do such a thing ? " asked Mr. 
Warren. 

Then little Morgan spoke up. “It was 
my fault, sir. ‘Tam passed us in the street, 
and I made a rude remark to him." 

" What did you say, Morgan ? " queried 
the master. 

The schoolboy possessed the virtue of 
truthfulness, so he replied: “I told him to 
get his hair cut—that was all, sir." 

" À highly improper remark, I must вау, 
Morgan. I do not wonder at the poor fellow 
resenting it. It is cowardly in the extreme 
to make a butt of anyone who is mentally 
deficient. To those whom God has so 
afflicted we should at all times extend our 
warmest sympathy and avoid anything 
which, by word or deed, may tend to hurt 
their feelings. I repeat. it is most cowardly 
and unworthy of any boy who pretends to 
possess self-respect to be guilty of making 
such aremark. I give vou warning, Morgan, 
апа "—turning to Raynor—" this remark 
applies equally to you, that if I find any- 
thing in the future of an ungentlemanly 
character in your conduct, the culprit will 
be sent from Stanwyke and not permitted to 
return. Now a word or two with regard to 
the act of disobedience. I told all of you 
most emphatically, only a few days ago, 
that you were not to go near the Cauldron 
Snout. I am responsible for your safety 
while you reside here, and I shall certainly 
see that my commands are obeyed. All of 
you deserve a thrashing, but your punish- 
ment will take another form. Your play 
hours will be curtailed, and, in addition, 
imposition of extra tasks will be enforced. 
Any shirking of these tasks will be followed 
by a physical punishment not readily for- 
gotten. This i» all I have to say at present. 
Mr. Daly, kindly sce that the boys work 
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until nine o'clock. After that they must go 
to bed. As for you, Ogilvie, make as much 
haste as you can and get home. I trust 


your punishment there will be as light as it 
has been here.” 


Feeling very small, the boarders, headed 
by Mr. Daly, retired to B Room for a 
course of Euclid, while Jim Ogilvie, in mixed 
clothing, walked sheepishly home to Glen 
Farm to interview his mother. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Бү Оп. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Gardens. 


T. Boy HIMSELF.—Of course, my lads, you will be 
reading these lines in September, but, woe is me! 
I am writing tbem in June, You can see thercfore 
what busy bedies we are in our office at 4 Bouverie 
Street. Bless your young he arts, boys, our Editor is so 
active at this time of year that he won't even wait for 
the lift-boy, but comes up the long, long stairs in a 
dozen er two huge strides. He has just come in. He 
smiles and strikes his bold chest with his fist. 
Summer is here, Gordon, at last," he cries. Summer 
is onto us.“ After exchanging greetings I clapped on 
my Scots bonnet, hitched up шу kilt, straightened my 
sporran and was trimming sails for off. 

“Whither away, my gay and festive Scot 2" he cried. 

* Down ínto the country," I answered defiantly ; 
"down into the green, cool country, aud there my 
caravan is ready: I shall harness my horses and eall 
out my men and hie me away to my bonnie Highlaud 
Lome. Hooch!” 

But our active Editor sprang to the door before me. 
Next moment it was locked and the key in his pocket. 

"Never a ‘hie,’ he said. “Never a ‘bie’ for the 
Highlands, nor а ‘hooch’ either. The Hielana can 
wait till vou have written Doings fcr August, Septem- 
ber, and October, Then you ean both осер" and 
hie.“ And he pointed—a smile on his face and a 
tear in his eye—to the chair I had just vacated. 

We must bend to the powers that be, and so here I 
am, pen in hand instead of fishing-rod. No climbing 
the dizzy mountain's steep, no beating in lonely brown 
tarns, no chasing the wild deer nor following the roe 
ul I do my work. Perhaps the Editor is right, how- 
ever. Duty first, pleasure after, is really a good motto, 
But [ make just one more appeal before I retill my 
fountain pen and settle down. 

“Tm sayin’, sir," I say, 

“Кау on," says һе, 

“I could dae these bits o' Doings casily eneuch in my 
caravan," says I. 

And says he, “You'll do them here, Doctor. When 
your foot is on your native heath and your name is 
MeGregor, there'll be other kinds of Doiugs in your 
head, my 1ай, So ignis via (fire away ).” 

Our Editor, ns you may perecive, is a don at the 
Latin, though he cannot tackle the Gaelie, So I вау 
* Bother ! in the sweet Celtic tongue, because in that 
language it sounds ever so much more so. I вау 
other!“ and then begin. 

Some boys have been asking me lately how they can 
grow tall or even taller, and about in-knees and bandy 
legs, and lots of other queer ailments, Let me take the 
legs first. They cannot be altered after the bones have 
begun to set, butif ! were a lad of even fifteen and had 
bandy legs. I should beg my father to take me to some 
good hospital and get the best surgical advice possible, 
In my medical correspondence I cannot advise on uny- 
thing I can't see, 

But about growing. Т can't tell you how to grow 
tall, bat I can tell vou. how to prevent yourself from 
growing. and soremain a“ drochy "and a * shargar " all 
your life. Of course there is always a little pig ina 
litter, but that is no reason why all the other piggies 
should be tiny. At the advanced nge of fourteen, 
therefore, having made np vour mind never to exceed 
five feet and a few inches, start smoking —eign ret tas. of 
course, and cheap ones. Hold ycur face defiantly in 
the air as you move alone the street—it will soon be 
a white enough face. Look upon your elders as your 
inferiors. Then, smoking makes the heart flabby and 
it isn't able to pump out enough blood for growth of 
bones and tesh, and the blood it does pump out is poor, 
poisoned stuff at best. Eat an awful lot, eo in a buster 
when you have à chance, This will make the stomach 
а diated one, weak and thin, and bring on dyspepsia 
ап bring out à crop of pimples to spot. your uuwhole- 
коте face, Learn all sorts of bad habits aud limbs and 
heart and brain will decrease. Don't ever take a bath. 
Let your only exercise be going upstairs to bed, Sleep 
With your windows down, wear heavy clothes and 
never be oat of doors when von can be inside. Cedale 
yourself all you can, and toin three years’ time ou will 


not only be a shargar but a little coward. This is most 
excellent advice, but we make no charge: and our 
splendid monthly part will not be raised in price. 


THE POULTRY Ruy.—The weather will not be v 
hot now, but if vou have been overcrowding vou will 
have many ailments to contend against. The best pre- 
ventive all round is cleanliness and “ letting " the fowls 
bave plenty of run. Turn your fowls out somewhere 
or pen them up for one fine day, and go in for a thorough 
autumn clean, and lime-wash. Renew the gravel and 
dust- bith, _The whiting you put in must be well sized 
to prevent its coming off and damaging the plumage 
if You possess any show birds. 

"Ware weather when wet, else you will have your pets 
down with influenza and I don't know what else. I 
wonder why boys’ uncles or paters, if they have time, 
do not go more in for showing and breeding show birds. 
There is money in that. 

Have you gota bock? I recommend Spratt's, and it 
is only threepence, You boys can save that by stopping 
smoking, and thus reap a double benefit, 


THE PIGEON LOFT.—A dry, sweet, well-ventilated 
pigeon loft, with—if you have fancy pigeons—a very 
large nviary, into which the sun can shine, and 
through which the wind can blow, with a fountain of 
water, and well-gravelled floor, is most essential to 
pigeons. 

Tuke advantage of a fine sunny day and go in for 
‘autumn cleaning. 

Don't forget that no bird nor beast nor flower can 
E withoutlight. Even grass grown irn a ceilar is 
white. 

Fced now well and regularly, and weed out allexcept 
tlie best birds you wish to keep. 

Young fanciers ma y now begin to get ready pigeon 
lofts and garden pigeonries for next season. But a 
book on pigeons уоп must have, and you cannot beat 
Upcott Gill's, Exchange Buildings, Drury Lane, or 
Sprutt's. 


THE AVIARY.— Your birds will be separated as to 
exes now, and the brecding-cages thoroughly cleaned 
—in the way T have so often spoken about—and put 
away for the season. The song canary will sing all the 
year round. He wil sing when he thinks of past 
dummer joys, sing when he thinks of the spring that is 
before him when the dreary winter is past and gone. 
Hang thecage ina sweet, well-ventilated room, and feed 
in the usual way, 


THE GARDENS.—-If you do not keep down weeds 
they will still come to ecd, and everyone that does so 
Will breed a hundred fresh weeds. It is the sluggard 
who forgets to wed his garden. 

You may still plant winter or spring greens, Get up 
Your potatoes, when the haulm has withered down, and 
store in dry boxes or puts. 
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Problem No. 634. 


By W. A. SHINKMAN. 
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White to play and mate ір three (3) moves. 


Т кіх problems by this author in our s 
column showed various pretty e Dies 
the next tbree-er proves how well the tes: 

pieces are utiliséd to produce fine ma 


— | 


White К-К 7; Q—Q Kt 4; Kt—K 6; 
Ps—Q R 3, Q B 2, K B 2, and К Kt 5. 
Black, Ké— 4; B—Q ЕЗ; Ps—K 4, K B 
3 and 5. Another idea, constructed in 
various ways bv many composers, is this 
three-er: White, K—Q Kt sq.; Q—Q B 5; 
kts—Q R 6 and Q 4; Ps—Q Kt 2 and 4. 
Black, K—Q R 5; R—Q Kt 2; Kt—K B5; 
Ps—Q Kt 4, Q B 5, and Q 6. Among the 
(our-movers, Nos. 134 to 168, are fewer 
beauties, bat Nos. 135, 138, 140, 142, 146, 
149, 150, 154, 155, 157, and 160 are charm- 
ng examples of strategy. Much is done 
with only 4 pieces in No. 135: White, 
K—QKt7; Q—K Kt 5; B—Q R5. Black, 
K—Q R 5. No. 134 is White, K—Q R 3; 
K R 5; R—K R 2. Black, K—K 5, 
beginning Q to B 7; but Z. Mach has used 
hese four pieces still more pleasingly thus: 
White, K—K B sq, Q—Q Kt 4; R—K 
88. Black, K—K 4; four moves. No.142 
s the best version of the celebrated Indian 
jroblem. The next has three variations of 
he same kind in three places of the board : 
Vhite, K—K R sq. ; Q- K Kt 4; B—K RG; 
1t—K 5; P—K B 2. Black, K—Q 4; 
3—9 B 4; Ps—Q R 3, Q R 4, Q ВЗ, and 
} 3. The saying take and give" applies 
o White, K—Q Kt 8; Q—Q 7; B—Q B5; 
"—QB2,K2,andK B5. Black, K—K 5. 
пе more four-mover must be quoted, since 
t has an unusually fine start: White, 
—K R 6; Q—K B 3; Kt—Q Kt 8; 
*—Q Kt 3, K Kt 2, K Kt 6, and K К 3. 
lack, К-К R 5; R—K 5; Kt—Q R 8; 
^—K 6. There are only а few problems 
n five and more moves, to which we must 
efer at another time. 


Solution of No. 633.—1, Q—Kt sq., and 
iate with the Q follows in three places. The 
ext two-er has 1, B—R 4; and then 
allows 1, Q—R 2. The one of twelve pieces 
as 1, R—Q B 8, giving two squares to the 
., and then mating with B, R, or Kt. 


The first three-mover begins with R—R 8, 
nd then one of the Bs prevents tho R 
om coming into the three top lines, etc. 
he author has several other fine plays with 
е Bs, as in the next three-er, which is 
Hicted with duals: White, K—Q Kt 6; 
—Q Kt 2 and K R sq. ; Bs—Q R 3 and 
B 5; Kt—K B sq.; Ps—Q Kt 4 and 

Black, K—Q Kt sq.; R—K R 7; 
Kt 4 and K Е 6. 


The remaining three-er has 1, Kt—Q 5, 
—Kt 4 (or a). 2, P—R 4 ch., and four 
etty mates with the Kt follow. (a) 
t—R 7. 2, Kt from R 3 to B 7, and 
en the other Kt gives mate. The play 
the Kts is still better in this three-er, in 
uch the moves of the R to the next four 
uares should be noticed: White, K—K В 
3 Q—Q Kt 5; Kte—Q B 2 and K 4; 
—K 2 and K R2. Black, K—K B8; 
-Q 6; Ps—Q B 5 and K R 5. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE PASSING OF ANOTHER 
B. O. P.. IT E. 


] JJ 
e Toun a the “Author,” Mr. Sydney Yorke Ford, of 
y in the „ „Another writer has passed 
їз to the 1 OR of Mr. J. D. Ensor, Serjeant at- 
country A of Assembly. Before coming to 
been. dut out twenty-three years ago, Mr. Ensor 
ily T. ie A. fifteen years on the staff of the 
Ment in Мек; for which he acted as war corre- 
1 the * B. Neo. He was also intimately connected 
W. II. G. SS 8nd fora time acted as amanuensis 


Kingston. He came out here for the 
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benefit of his wife's health, relinquishing journalism 
for a Civil Service appointment. Literary work, how- 
ever, continued to claim some of his time, and a couple 
of volumes of ‘Kafir Stories' are recordel to his 
credit." 

e 


еге 


NEW ВООКВ, ETC. 


WE have received from Percival Marshall & Co., of 
Poppins Court, Fleet Street, a copy of a volume they 
have just issued, entitled “The Model Locomotive.” 
lt is a practical book, devoted to the design and 
construction of miniature railway cngines, and is, we 
believe, the only volume published devoted entirely to 
the subject. It contains many illustrations and 
designs, and costs 6s. net. 


== 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


ONE of our many girl readers writes to us from 
Streatham: “I think it might interest you to know 
that through my name ap pearing in your paper I have 
got into communication with two other readers, a 
young Canadian girl aud an Australian, It seems so 
wonderful to think how the * Boy's Own ' is read and 
enjoyed all over tlie world." 


=> 


THE LATE G. F. WATTS. 


A GREAT Victorian painter Intely passed away in the 
person of Mr. G. F. Watts. Although for a short time 
a pupil at the Academy Schools, Watts was, on the 
whole, a self-taught artist, owing much of his carly 
inspiration to a study of the Elgin marbles, At theuge 
of twenty he had lis first picture inthe Academy, А 
Wounded Heron, and five years later he gained one of 
the first prizes in a competition for the decoration of 
the new Palace of Westminster, and with the money 
thus awarded spent four invaluable years in Rome. 
Any of our readers visiting the Tate Gallery should be 
sure to leave plenty of time to inspect the pictures in 
the Watts Rooms. The equestrian monument, Physical 
Energy, just outside the Royal Academy, із also by the 
deceased painter, It was Mr. Watta, too, who presented 
& memorial cloister for the churchyard of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate Street, to contain tablets describing heroic 


acts by the pour. 


THE “В.О.Р.” IN FIJI. 


НЕпЕ ia a letter we have just received that may well 
speak for itself: 


“Suva, Fiji : May 4, 1904. 
“DEAR SIR, —I am writing to congratulate you on the 
circulation of your paper, Which ia very large even out 
here. Later on in the year I hope to be able to send 
you some photographs of the scenery round here, which 
is very beautiful, I am only 13, but have a collection 
of at least twenty odd volumes, aud I like nothing better 
than to be able to sit down for a short time and have a 

good read. 
* Your most obedient servant, 
“А FIJIAN CORRESPONDENT.” 


OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


MY SANCTUM. 


NEARLY every boy has a desire for a room at home. 
however small, all to himeelf, where he may store his 
collections of buttertlies, birda' eggs, etc., decorate the 
walls with school photographs aud certificates, and 
retire into to read, study, practise, or do anything that 
requires quietness and undivided attention. Ilowever 
companionable a fellow may be, there are times when 
he wants a little quietness, and it is then good to have 
n retreat Where he can ** sport his oak" and remain 
undisturbed. 

Although not so young as I used to be—ns the cong 
puts it—1havealwa s kept a private room. This room 
it is my pleasure to keep spotiessly clean, together with 
its contents, und here [ spend most of my spare time, 
reading my favourite authors and surrounded by 
meuientoes of school days, photographs ot oid. friends, 
curiosities picked up abroad, aud general kuick- 
kuacks. 

Although the room ja of fair size. my only furniture 
consists of a bureau, a bookcase with enpbonrd beneath, 
a small table, and last, but not least, в very comfortable 
armchair well furnished with cushions. A small gus tire 


TOT 


gives all the heat required in cold weather, and the 
room is laid with oilclotb, which is easily cleaned and 
does not harbour dust. 

Whichever way I turn there is something of pergonal 
orgeneralinterest. The chief decoration of the mantel- 
piece is à beautiful model, in ivory, of an 81-gun line- 
of-battle ship. These models were made in large 
numbers by the French prisoners at Portsmouth aud 
other places during the Napoleonic wars. This is com- 
plete in every detail. Till tlie early nineteenth century 
there were no means of launching a boat clear of a 
ship except by one of the yards, as seen in this model. 
Straight spar davits came first. Then they were made 
to swing from the foot. Finally came curved iron 
davits. The period of such warships was from 1795 to 
2813. 

What trouble I had to scrape together the purchase- 
money, fearing While doing so that someone else would 
be before ше and I would tind the ship gone from the 
pawnbroker’s window where I discovered it. On gain- 
ing possession I soon found that it required a complete 
overhaul as to the rigging, and some small repairs to 
the hull These repairs ran into more than the primary 
cost of the model, but when they were completed and 
the model was enshrined in a new glass case I dis- 
covered that '*a thing of beauty is a joy for ever," and 
I soon ceased to grudge the expense I had been put 
te. 

My one oil-painting is of the Pacific Steam Navigation 
Co.'s steamer Valparaiso, now lying at the bottom of 
Vigo Bay. This work of art cost me 2s. 6d., and was 
painted by the ship's lamp-trimmer on one of the 
boards of an old Graphic. I was returning home by 
tbis stenmer after a year's holiday in the Plate, ard 
many an evening I spent with “lamps” in his evil- 
smelling den watching him at his artistic work. His 
usual canvas was a handkerchief borrowed from his 
client. This he stretched on a frame, and, for the 
modest sum mentioned above, would depict a full-rigged 
sailing ship or steamer, in foul or fair weather— you paid 
your money and took your choice. The room was 
infested with tame cockroaches, which he fed in the 
jutervals of rest from his work, and the backs of many 
of these he had gilded or painted. I thought I bad 
made a grand addition to my collection when I caught 
one of the golden ones in my handkerchief on my first 
visit to the lamp room. The matter was explained, and 
I delivered up my captive. Fortunately, he was о a 
little crushed, and after straightening him out a bit 
he crawkd off to his Lole not much the worse. 

Hung up on the wall is a sheet of chain mail taken 
from the body of an Emir killed by a piece of a shell in 
Lord Kitchener's great victory at Omdurman in 1898 ; 
also a long straight sword inscribed on both sides of 
the blade with verses from the Koran; this latter is a 
relic of the fighting around Sunkin. I lately discovered, 
much to my disgust, that this pious blade had been 
“made in Germany.” A hamstringing knife and a 
charm of bead-work covering texts from the Koran 
were both taken from the dead after the battle of 
Kirbeckan. 

It is rather a warlike room, even the curtain-pole 
being a lance that saw service in the Franco-Prussian 
war, as did also a French cuirassier’s breastplate, 
polished to the nines (whatever that means), which 
stands on a mahogany bracket and makes a pretty 
ornament. I love bright stcel, brass, and copper. On 
top of the bookcase are two leg ornaments of brass, 
worn by the women of East Africa, also а gun-metal 
pestle and mortar that belonged to Dr. Bain, of the 
famous Arethusa : this he had on board with him when 
the Arethusa fought the Belle Poule off Brest in 1778. 
A queer frigate fight this, as France und England were 
not actually at war at the time, although they were 
trembling on the verge of it. This flzht, needless to 
say, did the business. 

On top of the burcau I have a model, mude to scale, 
of the barque Loch Ard in full sail on a rough sea; the 
sea is of putty printed over. This ship was taken some 
thousands of miles under jury masts, ufter being totally 
dismasted, safely to Melbourne, by a relation of my 
own. A ball was given in his honour, and а watch 
and chain and this model were presented to him. 

On either side of the case containing tlie model are 
two caudlesticks—one of copper, made from a bolt of 
Nelson's old flagship, the Foudroyant ; tbe other, a 
camp candlestick of brass, was ure] all through the 
Peninsular war. After Waterloo, Wellington's private 
secretary wrote liis despatches by the aid of u light in 
this candlestick. 

My paperweight is a piece of the alarm-bell of 
Sevastopol which was broken to pieces by a shell. I 
rather think it must have been “a handy man" of the 
Naval Brigade that sighted the gun, that fired the 
shell, that shattered the bell, that warned the Кизѕ аце 
the enemy had conie, 

I have given the historics of a few of my possessions 
which I thought might be of general interest; many 
other articles are of “ value only to the owner,” as the 
“lost " handbills say. They are indeed treasured by 
me in memory of old days—my helmet badge, swagger 
stick, and belt call to mind the time when I was a gay 
volunteer; the rhen eggs tell of breakfasts on the 
pampas of Argentina; my card-basket is the shell of 
an armadillo. This beast baked in his own armour is 
very good. and a welcome variation to the eternal fare 
of beef and ship's biscuit you get on an up-country 
estancia, I won't deceive you: I did not shoot the 
кар those horns once adorned ; I found him dead, and 
I was nearly dead myself before I managed. to detach 
the head from the decaying carcass. You see, I had 
only one hand to work with, the other being employed 
in holding my nose. Then there is iny certificate as a 
Ppecial constable when the rioting was on in November 
1887; also my arinlets ind club; butlit is time for me 
to stay my ren, ко just here 1 will stop. 
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Correspondence, 


RAPHELLA (Exeter)—The “Exchange and Mart,” 
published by Mr. Upoot Gill Bazaar Buildings, 
Drury Lane, London, w.c., employs an expert for 
examining old paintings and giving an opinion as to 
values, You might do well to obtain a copy of the 
journal at your railway statio and read therein 
what is said on the matter, 


R. S. B. (S. Апата). Үе were deligbted to hear 
from you, as we always nre to receive letters from 
"our boys of the empire" We quote just a line or 
two of your letter for the benefit of other readers : “I 
haye been reading the * B. O. P. for some considerable 
time now, and can say. it is certainly the best paper I 
haye ever read or hope û рані... . Í KNOW many 
Englishmen out. here, and every one of them was a 


PERCIVAL. POOG n 
B. O. P. reader at one time.” udi 
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QUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, 


[Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL SERIES.] 


[Continued from page 151.] 


I.—Literary : 
2. Description of а Football Match. 


Ргіге5—103. 6d. each. 


DIGBY GORDON Harris (aged 16), Oak Cottage, Naini 


Tal, Kumaon, India. 


CHARLES F. SHAW (aged 24), Batley, Yorkshire. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of тегі.) 


Fred. Bartlett, Market Square, Stow-on-the-Wold, 
Glos, ; Arthur Thomson, 14 Powderbam Terrace, Teigu- 
mouth; E. Maude Knight, 3 Rosenthorpe Road, Waver- 
ley Park, S. E.; Harry Cecil Swindells, Burathorpe, 
Fairfield, near Manchester ; Albert Albrow, 105 Ellis. 
combe Road, Charlton, S.E.; John Stephen Cox, Villa 
France, 87 Rue de Calais, Boulogne, France: Ernest 
Charles Stokes, 36 Ambler Road, Finsbury Park, N.; 
David George, Bauk Cottage, Waunarlwydd, near Swat- 
sea, South Wales; Ernest Taylor, Mount Ambrose, 
Redruth, Cornwall; Harold G. Hain, Craighleigh, 
Massie Street, Cooma, New South Wales, Australia; 
W. B. Scott, St. Matthew's Rectory, Quebec, Canada: 
Frederick Webb, Postal Staff, Preston; J. Herbert 
Oldham, Stoughton Grange, Leicestershire ; Leonard G. 
Quantrill, Maldou West Station, Maldon, Essex ; Alex. 
ander Walker, 52 Tay Street, Perth, N.B.; David 
Douglas Tucker, Beulah Road, Norwood, Adelaide, 
South Australia; Alfred Rutherford Whitewright, 
Westcotes, 13 Chertsey Read, Clifton, Bristol ; Leonard 
Arthur Pavey, 10 Edith Road, Plashet Grove, East 
Наш, Essex ; William F. Hele, 13 Trothy Road, Ber- 
mondsey, London, в.к.; Robert Stephens, с/о Mrs. 
Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, Western Australia; 
Ernest Farhall, 30 Tufton Road, Ashford, Kent: 
Frederick Colgate, 9 Londou Road, Caterham, Surrey ; 
Н. Englishman, Slad Road, Stroud ; E. W. Henstridge, 
49 Yates Street, Aston, Birmingham; Beverley B. 
Odlum, 26 King Edward Road, Oldfield Park, Bath; 
Wilfred Ernest Richasds, 61 Ford Street, Kettering, 
Northampton ; E. Gower Hammond, White Horse Hotel, 
Storrington, Pulborough, Sussex; James McDonald, 
27 Charles Street, New Shildon, R.S.0., co. Durham; 
F. E. Taylor, St. Agnes, Cobham Road, Kingston-on- 
Thames ; Aldewin Bernard Pengilly, Wild Horse Plains, 
P.O. South Australia: О. G. Taylor, 1 Petersfield, Cam- 
bridge; H. Percy Huggill, 29 Thirsk Road, Clapham 
Common, s.w.; Frederick G. Leslie Allen, Logan and 
Byron Streets, Canterbury, Melbourne, Australia. 
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A SEA FEUD: А TALE OF THE GREAT BLOCKADE. 


t, Ar Lrrrox was not i 
in London, Gaunt 
was told when he called at Sir John's 


| 


in 


Tesidence next 
Ww 


day, but Miss Litton was in 


He set in ms t 
Irene the drawing-room, waiting for 


with littl 


€ of cheerful hope, but with 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. 


CHAPTER XXIII-—IN PORT. 


& good deal of very obstinate . He 

ight not win her; such EO edd jun good 
luck, he said to himself, was well-nigh im- 
possible, ae it was oertainly undeserved. 
But he would tell his tale, and he knew she 
must listen. Love such es his, he said to 


himself, over and over again, had at least 
the right to be heard. And he was proud «f 
his love, even while he almost despaired of 
bis success. If she refused him be would 
still, and to the end of his days, be proud 
that he had loved a woman so fair and noble. 
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If she sent him away, he would go mateless, 
he was sure, to the end of his life ; but better 
that than never to have known her. Speech 
should not fail him, nor purpose. Here was 
a lover with not much hope, but with a sur- 
prising amount of courage. 

Then he heard her step coming. It 
lingered à moment at the door, and in that 
pause Gaunt could almost hear the pulses of 
his heart beating. The sound of that 
arrested step, somehow, gave him hope. 
Why did she linger ? 

She came into the room with her head 
bent, and walked almost timidly towards 
him as hc rose. When their hands met 
Gaunt felt the soft fingers tremble in his 
grasp, and that shy flutter sent, he hardly 
knew why, a wave of courage through his 
blood. She lifted her face, and he saw, with 
wonder, that the sensitive lips were quiver- 
ing. Her eyes shrank before the eager chal- 
lenge in his. 

* Miss Litton,” he was saving—‘‘ Irene 
——.” but then speech somehow failed him. 
In such à moment and mood it was too 
clumsy a vehicle for thought and feeling. 
Something subtler and quicker took its 
office. Their eyes met again, with strange 
meanings—eager challenge and shy response 
—in them. 

Les,“ he said. I have waited for two 
years to tell you again I love you. I need 
you! I think you are the fairest creature 
God ever made; and if I can win you ——" 

Now, Irene had entered the room, some- 
how, knowing perfectly what Gaunt's first 
word would be, and almost fearing his 
masterful speech. She armed herself against 
him—and against herself, too—with the 
shield of a girls playful speech and quick 
wit. Her spirit was both shy and proud, in 
spite of all its gaiety, and she meant to keep 
him at a distance. But one thing she had 
not reckoned on—her own heart ! It turned 
—almost to her own amazement—an utter 
traitor. It surrendered to the touch of 
Gaunt's hands and the look of his face. 

As Gaunt went on in hurried and stum- 
bling sentences she looked into his eyes, 
with their frank directness and earnestness ; 


then she did a surprising thing. She 
laughed—a low, sweet, thrilling, tender 
laugh ! 

Lovers’ ears are sometimes dull, and 


masculine wit, at such a moment, is apt to 
blunder. Gaunt heard the laugh, and stared 
at her with a touch of amazed anger. Irene 
caught the sudden look of puzzled indigna- 
tion in his eyes, and she laughed afresh. 
But Gaunt saw her tell-tale lips were quiver- 
ing. Her eyes betrayed her. There was 
love in them, newly awakened to self-con- 
sciousness ; love shy and tender, but frank. 
They gave up the secret of her heart to the 
passion of his; and, with that, Gaunt made 
no more ado, but simply took her in his 
arms and kissed her hair and eyes, and lips, 
till she broke away, with flushed cheeks, and 
shining eyes, and ruffed hair—the most 
dainty, charming, tempting maiden that 
ever lover kissed and hungered to kiss again. 

Irene.“  stammered Gaunt, almost 
alarmed at his own audacity, ''I never 
meant —” Then he stopped, and both 
laughed, with love and happiness in every 
cadence. Gaunt took possession of his mis- 
tresss hand—of both her hands, if truth 
must be told—and punctuated his talk with 
kisses on them. 

To record that talk would be a sort of 
sacrilege. Gaunt presently wanted to know 
when Irene loved him first, as if a girl's love 
had any articulate chronology, and could be 
dated like an almanack! His own love for 
her, he vowed, was dateless. It began before 
he saw her face. 

„How could that be ?" she asked, with 
wondering eyes. 

* When I heard your voice mocking the 
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lark ! " he cried ; and at that Irene's cheeks 
flushed afresh. 

But his love was older than even that, 
Gaunt protested. God made them for each 
other ; at least He made him—Harry Gaunt 
—to love her—Irene Litton; and for his part 
he proposed to fulfil the whole duty of man 
—of this particular man—with pious fidelity. 
So they talked and laughed, as only they can 
who frankly love, and are happy in their 
love. 

Then the talk took a graver note. Gaunt 
remembered Litton, and blamed himself tor 
his selfishness in talking of his own love 
before remembering Irene’s grief. 

“I thought," he said—''I feared you 
would never forgive me for the dear lad's 
death.” 

** But," said Irene, I-——” she hesitated, 
she was going to say loved you“; but a 
girl's lips are coy in the early stages of 
affection, at least, in talking of her love. 
But Gaunt's hands held hers, and the touch 
thrilled her, and she went on, with hushed 
voice : 

“JI loved you first of all, I think; but 
certainly I loved you the more for what you 
did for Geoffrey. Yes," she said, replying 
to Gaunt’s look of wonder, his letters 
told us more than you perhaps guessed, 
Harry. You helped my brother to be 
Christ's lad; you taught him not to be 
ashamed of religion. And, oh! it makes all 
the difference now he is gone; it takes the 
bitterness from his death. No darkness lies 
on his memory." 

Gaunt listened in wonder. Ves, it was 
true ; he had tried, in elder-brother fashion, 
to keep the lad right. His own piety was of 
the frankest, simplest character ; it has been 
already described in these pages as being— 
like that of а more famous sailor than Gaunt 
—Ken's '* Evening Hymn" translated into 
conduct. Such religion as Gaunt had did 
not exhale in sermons ; yet he knew he had 
talked sometimes to the lad about the graver 
aspects of life and duty. He was really un- 
conscious, however, of the influence he had 
had over the boy. Не was a hero in Litton's 
eyes ; and the lad delighted to describe his 
hero's doings to his sister, and to report his 
savings; and Irene could thus trace Gaunt's 
intluence on her brother. She took a bundle 
of his letters from her desk, opened them, 
and proceeded to question Gaunt as to his 
recollection of things Litton had reported. 

Irene—to give only one example—pro- 
duced a record of a midnight talk on the 
quarterdeck of the Hirondelle, and it all 
came back to Gaunt’s recollection. As 
Gaunt came on deck that night the boy was 
looking up pensively to the amazing dome of 
the star-crowded heavens, in whose depths 
great flocks of fleecy clouds were drifting, 


* Sbepherded by the slow, unwilling wind.” 


Gaunt stood for a moment beside the lad. 

Ah. Litton; what captain steers those 
fleets of clouds, and of stars? Some fools 
pretend to doubt whether there is a God! 
Why, there He is at work before our eyes. 
They taught you to pray at home, Litton; 
you don’t forget the teaching here?“ 

** No, sir," replied Litton soberly. 

That's well," said his captain, with a 
smile, which the letter in Irene's hand proved 
the boy long remembered. 

With a humbled wonder, Gaunt found his 
words reproduced here, and they seemed to 
gain strength and pathos from the touch of 
the dead boy’s hand. 

`* You wouldn't play the coward before a 
Frenchman, Litton. Don’t play the coward 
before anything base or eu We ought to 
love the best we know, and Who is that 
best —with a gesture to the midnight sky 
—'' but God? A man ought to be shot if 
he isn't loyal to the flag. The worst of all 
treasons is disloyalty to Jesus Christ.“ 


Gaunt sat and wondered at the тестте. 
tion of words spoken so long ago, words fu:. 
gotten by the speaker, and which reach, 
him again from the hands of a dead box as, 
through the lips he loved best in the wc. 
Time brings strange resurrections ior o; 
good words, as well as our bad ones. 

Sir John Litton, at this moment, came in, 
and, with him, Uncle Insects." Sir Jii. 
stared at the lovers with open.eved amal. 
ment; Uncle Insects" beamed on the. 
through the twin moons of his spectacle, 
with a kindliness not unflavoured by a to: : 
of satirical humour. The pair sat, side |. 
side, with an unashamed closeness whx: 
was eloquent. 

„Well, Captain Gaunt.” said "Un: 
Insects," these are pleasanter conditi :: 
than could be found on the deck of your bnz’ 

Gaunt got up immediately. with a sair: 
frankness : 

Sir John, I have asked Miss Litton to '« 
my wife, and she has consented.” 

„Well,“ replied Sir John, with a que: 
smile; if my daughter has made up è: 
mind, nothing more is to be said. <A father- 
office counts for little when the lover arri 
on the scene.“ 

Irene ran to her father, and caught £- 
hand in both her own. ‘* Don't say tke. 
father. I'm your daughter always—alway:. 
she repeated softly. But, father 
her lips trembled, her head drooped. 

Nature,“ commented ** Uncle Insects.” 
in the tone of a professor expounding wz- 
great scientific principle to his chs- 
Nature works by forces beyond our ant: f 
metic, and towards ends which were n: 
included in our little plans," but no « 
listened to the platitude. Sir John s. 
gently caressing his daughter's hand. 

This will please your mother, and © 
doesn't displease me. Gaunt,” he went <7 
I know you better than I did three yev- 
ago, and I have learned some lessons mys ` © 
and we can frankly give you a place in ` 
family." 

Well, sir, you have lost a воп. Note: 
can take that dear lad's place. But if x: 
will let me try, I will give you a son's rep ` 
and affection." 

Eating one's own words is an unplesi 
diet," observed Uncle Insects," "t: 
wise man knows when the process is iner 
able. And, Gaunt, ГЇЇ forgive vou 
colour of your jacket! I wish your pr:- 
sion didn't exist," he grumbled ; ** but r 
it must, I'll rail against it no more." 

" Well, Inskip," said Sir John, wit : 
laugh, you used а good cutlass yours: 
the deck of that schooner, according to» ~ 
own version." 

** Yes," replied “* Uncle Insects," wt: 
sigh and a shudder ; “* Nature was too u.. 
for my science then.“ 

It was a gallant thing, of which апу =~ 
might be proud," said Gaunt. 

At all events, it has supplied all Inss:: 
opponents with a perpetual joke at - 
expense," observed Sir John, who, wit? : 
Englishman's invincible hate of sentir- f 
was glad to bring the talk down to a s T 
level. 

But Irene drew Gaunt aside, and ~: 
with a saucy glance. That was а pr 
speech to my father, sir. Does it mean: 
you will be my brother? Is that par 
the arrangement? But her eves fell i: 


the glow and fire in those of her lover. 


| (y: ah! I was told you wanted to 
| speak to me, Carclough," said Adams, 

. tering the music-room, where the captain 

: id his lieutenants were sitting in solemn 

. onclave. 

“ Quite a mistake 

We don't!“ 

“That little brute Sparks. I thought, 

om the way he grinned, that it was a suck. 
ll make him see hundreds of his namesakes. 

ie young fraud!“ 
“Stop!” commanded the captain. Adams, 

. aking for the door, halted and stood in 

‚ bby uncertainty. "Sit down!” 

Adams collapsed, like a subsiding jelly, 

. toa chair which had evidently been placed 
the centre of а wide expanse of floor for 

special accommodation. There he im- 
diately became the mark of several pairs 

. indignant eyes, under which he endea- 
ured in vain to appear at his ease. 

Me do not want to speak to you," began 
> captain sternly; no decent fellow 
Па, after the way in which you have 
aaved. We have sent for you to let you 

ow our opinion of your conduct, and to 

` npel you to make what reparation is 
` sible to the boy you have injured." 

Lor several seconds Adams looked 
minely bewildered, while he searched 
ong the memories of a misspent life for 
: particular crime to which the captain 

referring. Then alight seemed to break 
эп him. 

‘So Davies minor has been sneaking to 

1, has he?" he said. Well, I don't 
е; he jolly well deserved it; and as for 

ing that his wrist is sprained, that's 
culous, you know, when I only gave 

arm one good twist. He howls at 
hing." 
It is not Davies," replied the captain. 
Then it is Medlicott," said Adams, with 
ther gleam of recollection. “I tell you 
offered me the money himself, I swear 

did; and I was only rotting when I 
! I wouldn't pay him. Of course, he shall 
€ It аз soon as I get a letter from home." 

These revelations are most interesting, 
we will inquire into them later," said 
lough, putting his hand to his mouth to 

>a smile, while several members of the 

: unal laughed outright; but they are 
е gratuitous. We sent for you on a 

more serious matter. We wish you 
plain why you have been slandering 
nt all over the school about the lost 

. * Which, as you probably know, has now 
! happily recovered.” 

Through the agency of that faithful and 

| P4 intelligent animal Mahomed Ali, the 

: олы of Bagdad," murmured Crikey 
b. y, ав he scribbled the minutes of 

Proceedings. He was acting as clerk to 
ustices. 


d р. said the chairman. Now, 

t T at have you to say in your de- 

oe ake your time; we have no wish 
| 7044 you.” 

Ada A good of you, Carclough,” 
pee i wriggling. ‘I’m sure I'm no 
Ml 10 сат the ring has been found. I 
12 aid it would be, didn't Т, Anstru- 
E ; 

je п t appeal to me," Anstruther 
fred ak sick to think I ever 


1” 
е 


Carclough answered. 
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And as for spreading reports round the 
school," Adams went on, “ I never thought 
of such a thing. All I did was to ask a few 
friends of mine their opinion. I er—mercly 
wanted to get at the facts." 

“ Well, that is what we want also, and we 
don't want to be а year about it," said Car- 
clough. “ Now, tell me, what was it which 
first induced you to suspect Briant of having 
taken the thing. No; don't stop to think. 
If you stop to think, you'll lie, you know. 
Speak straight out! 

Adams writhed worse than ever on his 
stool of repentance. “ You're beastly hard 
on a chap, Carclough," he whined. “І only 
thought it was jolly strange that Briant was 
out of the dormitory on the night the ring 
was lost. His bed is next to mine, and I 
woke up and found it empty.” 

Thanks,“ said the captain. 
way, did you see Briant return?“ 

The question was put very suddenly and 
sharply, and Adams, taken quite aback, 
stammered out “Мо!” 

Directly it was uttered he saw his mistake, 
and was beginning to qualify his denial when 
Anstruther struck in: 

" Why, you consummate liar, you told 
me yourself that young Froggy came back 
and found you awake, and begged you not 
to tell. Look here, Carclough, I don't see 
why you want to waste time over the brute. 
Everyone knows he's guilty, so what's the 
good of jawing ? He's a sort of automatic 
machine, you see. Put a penny in the slot 
and get a good downright lie.” 

There was an approving murmur from the 
majority of the bench, struck by Anstru- 
ther's apt simile, or carried away by his 
impetuosity. 

Oh, I don't know!” put in the razor- 
tongued Crikey. “I think we ought to give 
him a hearing. You did so yourself, for ever 
so long, Anstruther.” Then, as Anstruther's 
face turned of a fine damask, and his fickle 
adherents grinned at cach other, the chair- 
man spoke with immense dignity. | 

I cannot allow anyone to dictate to me 
how I shall conduct this affair," he said. 
“ Well, Adams," he continued to the miser- 
able object on the chair, have you any 
explanation to offer ? " 

Oh, you might give a fellow time, Car- 
clough ! " Puffy pleaded. “I shall think of 
one presently." 

Even the president's judicial gravity gave 
way &t this, and the remaining members of 
the commission burst into a roar of laughter, 
in which Adams joined rather sheepishly, 
though he was evidently quite ignorant of 
the cause of their mirth. 

“ So, then," said Carclough, as soon as he 
had called everybody to order, you acknow- 
ledge that you, and you alone, were aware 
that Briant had been sleep-walking on the 
night when the examiner's ring disap- 
peared, and in face of that fact you spread 
the reports of which we have heard. I 
think we will not ask you for any further 
efforts in composition. Now just attend to 
me for a moment." Не lifted а sort of flat 
tray of oblong shape, which lay before him, 
flanked by a small parcel in tissue-paper. 
Do you see what I have here? 

“ Crickhowell's multiscript," said Adams 
confidently, glad of such an apparent diver- 
sion from the matter in hand. Rotten 
things! Get your hands in no end of a 
mess." 

" [ don't fancy it will make your fingers 
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dirtier than they are now," said Crikey 
sweetly. Shall I read the confession to 
him, Carclough ? " 

" By all means,” said the captain. ©“ And 
you, Adams, listen carefully, for you'll have 
to sign it afterwards—that is, of course, 
unless you prefer the alternative." 

So Crickhowell, in а tone which betrayed 
all the pride of authorship, read as follows 
from the sheet in his hand : 

“ The undersigned begs to withdraw un- 
reservedly all the false and injurious reports 
which he has set in circulation to the detri- 
ment of René Marie Briant. He acknow- 
ledges the said reports to have been malici- 
ous inventions of his own, and without any 
foundation in fact. Furthermore, the 
undersigned begs to tender his most humble 
and sincere apologies for the disgraceful, 
ignominious, and quadrupedal conduct of 
which he has been guilty ——"' 

“Oh, I say, look here!— who's going to 
sign that ? " broke in the culprit. 

“And in token of his deep and heartfelt 
contrition, gives notice that he will wear, on 
the Friday next ensuing, & yellow tie with 
green spots, the same having been kindly 
provided for him by the bounty of the cap- 
tain of the gang." 

As Crikey concluded his reading, Car- 
clough unfolded the little parcel in front of 
him and displayed a large rustic cravat of a 
fine deep ochre colour, tastefully variegated 
with green “skyrockets.” I had bought it 
mysclf from a stall in Winston market, for 
the sum of sixpence halfpenny current coin 
of the realm. Adams eyed it with extreme 
disfavour. 

"I say, look here!" he began, in his 
accustomed manner. “ You don’t suppose 
I'm going to mount that thing. Makes me 
gea-sick to look at it swear it does.“ 

" It is a little pronounced," agreed the 
pons as he dangled the ghastly rag 

efore the highly interested bench. Ви 
then your conduct, also, was rather loud, 
don't you think? Anyhow, you can take 
your choice. Our terms are that you sign 
the confession which you have just heard 
read, and, with the aid of the—er— batter 
pudding before me, make a sufficient number 
of copies of it to send one to every member of 
the gang. Then, before you leave this room, 
you will assume this decoration of the legion 
of dishonour, and retain it until the same 
hour to-morrow.  Failing this, I am afraid 
there will be nothing for it but to lay the 
whole matter before the Doctor. You can 
have five minutes to decide which you will 
choose." The president solemnly detached 
his watch and laid it on the table in front of 
him. 

But the prisoner did not avail himself of 
this concession. ‘‘ You're beastly hard on 
a fellow, Carclough," he whimpered once 
тоге; but I suppose I must do as you 
say." Gingerly he picked up the brimstone- 
coloured abomination, and, with Crikey's 
aid, proceeded to fasten it in an immense 
bow at his throat. The effect was positively 
unearthly. The cravat was somewhat larger 
than an ordinary serviette, and its volumin- 
ous folds stuck out on either side of Puffy’s 
fat cheeks like the flukes of a steamer's 
screw. The contrast between this gorgeous 
adornment and Adams's dismal expression 
of face was too much for everyone present. 
Even Anstruther's gloomy. and vengeful 
countenance relaxed, and it was іп a weak 
and faltering voice that the president 


г? 


delivered his impressive final address to the 
culprit, pointing out the universal obloquy 
which was the portion of slanderers, and the 
xad end to which they invariably came. 
Then Adams gathered the multiseript under 
ais arm, and departed to work out the re- 
mainder of his sentence, the bow going before 
him like à banner. 

He wore the thing at preparation that 
evening and at breakfast next day. It was 
a great success, and roused inextinguishable 
euriosity among boys belonging to other 
dormitories, who, not being members of the 
gang, were ignorant alike of his crime and 
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дн the half.brick as a sporting 

requisite savours more of the gentle 
pastimes of the Hooligan than that of a 
legitimate diversion, it must not be forgotten 
that the late Mr. Bendigo- Thompson, who 
once threw a stone 230 yards, and lobbed a 
cricket ball 117 yards, earned undying fame 
by pitching half-a-brick across the river 
Trent at a point where it measures seventy- 
one yards from bank to bank. This distance 
may be regarded as an average throw in 
these degenerate days— when the art of throw- 
ing has fallen into desuetude— for a cricketer, 
when the missile is a cricket ball weighing 
not more than five and three-quarter ounces, 
or just about one-eleventh of the weight of 
the average home-grown half-brick, such as 
Thompson urged on its wild career, which 
would turn the scales at four pounds. 

There are half-bricks and half-bricks; but 
it is not of the unwelcome variety that the 
prehistoric Hooligan besought his companion 
to heave at an unoffending stranger, who had 
the misfortune to find himself їп their 
vicinity, of which we would discourse at the 
present moment, but of the very welcome 
species that but few have the joy of meeting, 
and even a Bendigo-Thompson would fail to 
throw a distance in yards running into double 
figures. The brick in question is, indeed, of 
the twenty-four-carat-gold variety, of which 
sixty-one cubic inches, the size of the regula- 
tion half-brick, would weigh almost thirty- 
nine pounds, or just balf the weight of Klon- 
dike’s record nugget, discovered over three 
years ago, which was valued at 9,6001. 

Who would refuse to act as deputy to 
their much-abused “ Aunt Sally ” if the mis- 
siles were of pure gold, and became the pro- 
perty of the target? Who would not hear 
with exhilaration the hooliganesque refrain 
‘eave 'arf a brick at 'im," if each heave 
represented 2,600/. of pure gold to the good, 
and the heaver boasted but the average 
physique of the race? Alas and alack the 
day! the half-bricks that are the ordinary 
missiles of internecine street warfare are 
chiefly composed of the economical hydrous 
silicate of aluminium in conjunction with 
sand, and it is only & successful general 
who is the target for purely auriferous 
bricks. 

In ascribing to the good people of Grey- 
mouth, New Zealand, the honour of initiating 
the present pleasing fashion of forwarding 
lumps of gold, each shaped into the likeness 
of-a brick, to those they delight to reward, 
we may be doing some other township a 
wrong; but in any case we doubt if the gift 
was ever accompanied by a more exhilarating 
exhibition of pretty wit than in this instance. 
The Greymouthian brick bore the following 
inscription: “To General Sir G. S. White, 
Defender of Ladysmith; from Greymouth, 
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its punishment. It seriously disturbed 
prayers, for nervous Mr. Beamish took them 
that morning, and the cravat caught his 
short-sighted eyes and gave him such а 
shock that he read us the evening service by 
mistake. It shone like the plumed helmet 
of Navarre ainid the throng that poured in 
to Latin prose with Magruder, and there its 
career ended, for Magyie spotted it in the 
first ten minutes, and, passionately asking 
Adams what he meant by playing the 
fool, came bouncing over to where he 
sat, and, with his own hands, wrested it 
from the unresisting Putly and cast it on 


( То be concluded.) 
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THE WELCOME HALF-BRICK. 
Bv HAROLD MACFARLANE. 


N. Z.“ While on one face appear the words, 
“This is a brick"; and on the reverse, 
“ You're another "— a statement that proves 
an undoubted exception to the rule that fu 
quoques are the last resource of the unintel- 
lectual. 

The relief of Mafeking naturally evoked 
another auriferous briek, the recipient being 
of course the one and only “ B..P.," whilst 
the donors were a group of miners of Queens- 
land who clubbed together for the purpose. 
Had not Greymouth been first in the field 
there is but little doubt that some jeu d'esprit 
of the nature of the Greymouthian witticism 
would have been forthcoming, for if ever a 
human being justified the use of the appella- 
tion bestowed on Sir George more than he does 
—which is doubtful—the said individual is 
undoubtedly Major-General Baden-Powell, 
who answers to the description to & nicety. 
Forestalled as they were with regard to the 
brick, the donors got out of their difficulty 
very neatly by inscribing upon their “ cake,“ 
“This is 24-carat - what the Croydon miners 
take you to be.” 

One of the most coveted exhibits at the 
most recent Gallic exhibition was to be seen 
in the West Australian Court, and comprised 
six bars of gold, worth 11.5637., the output 
of six weeks! working of the Mount Morgan 
mines, and the ** Bobbie Dazzler,” the largest 
nugget ever found in Western Australia, 
which is worth 1,5007. The appearance of 
this and other auriferous bricks and valuables 
worth half a million in ull, and necessitating 
the presence of three detectives for the pur- 
pose of guarding them, must have recalled to 
some of the visitors the famous Oliver Martin 
nugget. This famous find, although it did not 
equal, by some seventy pounds, the largest 
nugget yet discovered—namely, the monster 
found in Australia in 1852, that weighed 223 
pounds 4 ounces—equivalent to three golden 
bricks— was sufficiently large to comprise а 
fairly comfortable fortune for апу “ B.O.P.” 
reader in itself, for, being of almost pure gold, 
mixed with some white quartz, it was sold, 
after it had been exhibited for a long time, 
and pictures and bronze facsimiles had been 
taken of it, for 36,270 dollars (7,2541.). 

The discovery of this precious lump of 
metal—the weight of which exceeded that of 
many men, and was larger round than most 
men's bodies— might have called into being 
a useful maxim, for the anti-silverites, to the 
effect “that the darkest cloud has a golden 
lining," had there not been a similar though 
more modest saying already in circulation, 
for it was found when Oliver Martin, after 
whom the nugget was called, was endeavour- 
ing to give his only companion, a man named 
Flowers (who was killed by & storm which 
raged for several days) a decent burial: 
Martin himself was so weak, when his spade 


the floor of the class-room. It spent: 
useful and honourable old age as a bii. 
board duster. 

Of the festivities of that night, when 1- 
reunited society took its wronged and ш 
cent member to its bosom, there is по ss: 
to speak. Besides, Crikey has got everyil 
down in the minute-book, much of x: 
can only be shown to the initiated. si? 
it to say, that it was an occasion te: 
remembered to the remotest ages, and ti. 
the nutshells which strewed the dorm 
floor were a subject of strict but totally u- 
less inquiry next day. 
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struck the golden brick that болш 
sufficient gold to make a lightning-condo: 
as thick as a sovereign, and one inch * 
that would reach to the summit of the C. 
Tower at Westminster if one end vas 
bedded іп the ground, that he had to c 
the assistance of other miners to remor:. 
from its bed. 

Curiously enough, another remarkable C 
covery of gold was made in connection : - 
a funeral, for when a Mr. Kelly a : 
years ago was returning from the obse:: 
of a friend, held in Pontiac County. > 
Quyon in Canada, he was struck br : 
remarkable appearance of the stone wal. 
the roadside—which was not айо 
curious, for Mr. Kelly was on familiar te" 
with gold ore— and the wall in фе 
revealed on examination that it was т 
out of rich gold quartz. This remark: 
instance of riches being conoesled ir 
places recalls the fact, by the way, thai 
streets of Kimberley were once dug oy 
miners in search of diamonds, and it ` 
recently stated that Pretoria is built © 
goldtield. Putting his questions with ai 
able discretion, Mr. Kelly was able to ix: 
the place whence the quartz was оба: 
and a prospecting visit revealed a пей. 
of the precious metal. 

A novel method of goldfield discover” 
recounted by the Hon. E. Н. Witte 
Agent-General for Western Australia > 
few years ago. In 1888, it appears: 
when picking up a missile, on the +! 
what is now the Mallina Goldfield, f: . 
purpose of heaving the same at an un: 
ing crow, observed thereon a speck d? 
and hastened with great forethought i2 * 
of his years, to the nearest resident mag 
to report the fact. What followed wa: =: 
what humorous, for the excitement ‹ 
moment caused the gentleman in quex: 
hurriedly telegraph to the Governor v. 
effect that a boy picked up a stone to = 
at а crow—the important addendum `- 
saw gold on it" being omitted 
Governor, however, was quite equal * 
occasion, for he phlegmatically wired » 
" What happened to the crow?” 
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LADES had the advantage of me next 
morning. He turned out at six, in 

ап aggressive mood, and shook me quite 
unnecessarily, He then got outside. А 
little later he returned and shook me again, 
&nd inade some remarks which seemed to 
amuse kim, but were devoid of humour. 
After that he washed himself in the basin, 
making as much fuss over it as a cage-bird 


does over a bath, and scattering the water 
. everywhere but over himself. 


There fol. 
lowed thereupon a brief but delicious interval 


of repose; and then —. 


I knew not what to think. My struggling 


. Senses framed some vision of an elemental 


convulsion of the bursting of the dock walls, 
the sweeping away pell-mell of craft and 
débris—ot universal ruin! And it was only 
that idiot Blades blowing the fog-horn in 
my ear! That a grown man should descend 
to such puerilities maddened me. I “u 

and at him." For a few seconds the little 
Cabin was a whirligig of limbs; Blades 


caught at something—a swash of water 


and here was a cataclysm indeed! The 
wash-basin had upset, and all over the cabin 
cushions, It was a crisis which demanded 
immediate action, and it got it. We applied 
the indispensable swab. 

While I think of it, let me say here, never 
sail without a swab—without many swabs. 
A swab is a knitted open-work cloth. It 
has, among other, the following accomplish- 
ments: It wil clean up the floors, and 
absorb the fluff into itself—you can leave 
your dustpan and brush in store; it will 
wipe the saucepans and the lamps, clean the 
mud off the anchor and otf your boots, wipe 
down topsides and deck fittings, soak the 
Jast drain of water out of the dinghy, serve 
as a plug in the chain-pipe, do duty аза 
dish-cloth, and come in handy as a kettle- 
holder, or for hot saucepan-lids. You don’t 
изе one swab for everything, of course—at 
least, you had better not. A large staff and 


specialisation answers best, as with native 
servants. 
;8wab in every place," is our motto. 


“A swab for everything, and а 


** Pl tell you what, my boy,” said Blades, 
when we had got things a bit straight, 


there's a fresh breeze outside, and it’s 


nor’-east —a regular nose-ender if you're 


bound to the Woodbridge River." 


** There don’t seem much,” I said, squint- 
ing through the diminutive cabin window. 

** None at all in the cabin; but I've been 
outside, you sce, and Tom says there'll be 
more wind later." 

** Tom's an old croaker." 

Tom was right, however. Towards half- 
flood the breeze freshened a lot, and the sky 
clouded over. Still, it was only five miles 
to Bawdsey Haven, and we thought we 
would go. The worst of it was we must take 
the harbour about high water, and that 
meant a foul tide going, as well as а head 


`a wind and sea. 


When it wanted two hours of high-water 
we put a reef in the mainsail and mizzen, and 
mace a start. 

„Get your ilies out, sir,” was Tom's last 
call from the dock wall; “you'll find it 
sloppy.” 

It was a beam wind in the harbour and 
smooth water. Wo were car:ying enough 
gail to put two or three planks down, and 
the little ship bustled smartly over the tide. 

“ [f it was all like this it would do," cried 
Blades. But it wasn't As we cleared 
Landguard Point the breezo slammed at 
us, whistling and humming aloft; the boat 
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PART VII. 


plunged like a restive horse, shook the water 
from her, and the first dash of spray flicked 
our faces. The sea was dark with wind, 
and streaked with foam ; a sombre sky bent 
over it. Away on our port bow the Cork 
lightship rode sad and solitary. 

shall stand well out to the Ridge," I 
said; '' then, when we come about, she'll be 
stemming the tide more, and she ought to 
make a long leg of 1%.” 

Out of the north-east, with the whole 
length of the North Sea behind them, came 
the interminable succession of threatening 
ridges, up-rearing with crested heads, and 
hissing as they came. And forward to meet 
them went our little boat, with a swinging 
gait and the air of a superior little person 
shouldering her way through a boisterous 
crowd. There was some rather rough 
jostling, and at times she seemed to stop 
dead, but it was evident that she made her- 
self respected. She stood no nonsense, and 
slapped hard; °“ knocked the heads oft 
some of them," as Blades put it. We caught 
it when she did! 

It was sloppy, as Tom promised, but who 
minds a little salt water? The paid hand 
may grumble, but he's had enough over him 
fishing o' winter nights to pickle him; and 
he doesn't see the fun of getting wet any 
more than the clown does in being funny. 
It’s just foolishness to the paid hand; but 
then Guv'nors" are foolish—the Fo'c'sle 
settled that long ago. 

* Yes, I don't half mind this," said 
Blades, °“ but I don't like that Inner Ridge 
buoy. See how it's drawing out on the port 
bow. We're soaking to le'ward with the 
tide like a Dutchman.” 

“< We'll have her round.” 

I put the helm down, the boat gave two 
or three wild jumps, and then laid down 
to it on the other tack. How would she 
head ? At first she was pointing well along 
the land; but after a lull the wind suddenly 
breke her away & couple of points, and she 
fell off, till she had the rifle-butts on the 
otber side of Landguard over the bumpkin 
end. 

** That's kind of it," said Blades, with а 
snort of impatience. '' If it’s going to head 
us off like that every tack we may as well 
chuck it." 

We fetched the butts that time, and stood 
her away again on the port tack. As the 
wind had come worse for us standing in, it 
was so much the better for us now; but it 
is all shallow water for a mile or more out, 
and there was a nasty lumpy sea. Once, 
when she was on the side of a bigger one than 
usual, the top of the sea seemed suddenly to 
heap up, and fell heavily against the boat's 
shoulder, and on deck. Being on the side 
of the wave it tumbled her down almost on 
to her beam-ends; the doors of the well- 
lockers on the port side burst open, and the 
contents came tumbling into the well. From 
below arose a wild clash of crockery ; and 
Blades, who had got inside to fetch some- 
thing, nipped out over the low bulkhead 
with a scared face. 


What's that?” he jerked out. She 
didn’t touch the ground ?” 
Ground, man! Why there's water 


enough for us anywhere here at low-water 
springs, and it' nearly flood. It was an 
extra big un, which hit us rather hard." 

* Look here, I wish you'd mind your 
steering, especially when a chap's below. It 
gave me quite а turn." 

“All right, as long as it wasn't a turn 
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over! Shove these things back in tk 
lockers, old man, they're a beastly nuisan: 
under one's feet. No, it wasn't my fawr 
One wave caught up another, I reckon, ar 
they got piled up." 


The tide was easing. We made a lo: 
tack, and stood in again; the next bor: 
took us clear of Felixstowe Point. Ate: 
rose Bawdsey, and on the hither side tt: 
entrance to the Deben. Ethel was getn: 
the best of the tussle, but it was moist wiri 

There's a chap up there in the раг: 
of that house on the cliff looking at „ 
through a telescope," said Blades, who h:. 

ot the glasses out. Wonder what + 
ook like? Don't duck like that to ti 
spray, skipper—it looks bad." 

Never mind the looks! I'm not gc: 
to get my eyes salted to keep up арр 
ances through a telescope. Stand by tl 
jib sheet. One more board in, and one cw. 
and then she ought to fetch." 

We let her go well in towards the los <i: 
and the steep shingly beach; then mir: 
and out again, pointing somewhat out 2 
of the red outer buoy. 

** She'll do it next time," I cried impt. 
ously. ** Look how we are opening the river 


A snap that could be felt right thro g- 


the boat, and a twang as of a bowstrinc! 

What's that?“ 

I made sure that one of the lanyard: : 
the rigging had burst and let the boat l.: 
still the shrouds looked taut enough. Ir: 
my eye aloft. Why, what was up with i 
jib-roller, sagging away like that ? 

It's the forestay! We must hare : 
jib off her." 

I seized the rolling-line with the conv 
tion that the roller would never work u: 
a slack stay. I did it an injustice: 
fetched round somehow with an eccert: 


orbit, and wrapped the jib round it in k~ 


flapping folds. 

Get hold of the tiller, Pm going fors =: 
Ease off the mizzen sheet a little, and к= 
her luffing.“ 

** Don’t get overboard!” called Bla. le 


of deck forward it took most of one's 1: 
to hold on, let alone thinking and ac’: . 
I jammed my arm through the parts ct ~ 
halyard purchase, and essayed to sur 
the damage. Up went the bow under 
while I set my back against the mast : t. 

down, down, with the water surging to:! 
bollards. As she rose again I saw the trai 

ends of a wire rope hanging from the Биші. 
end. 

What had happened was this: The i~ 
stay and bobstay are in one, runninz © . 
the stem just above the water-line. 
through the end of the bumpkin, and thr- . 
the jib roller—which is a hollow spar— 
a block at the masthead, and then è ~ 
and is set up with a tackle inboard. : 
stay had burst in the bobstay part, clc 
the stem; but fortunately the tricinz-: - 
which trices the stay up out of the wav i: 
anchor-chain when at anchor, was seize 
just above the break, and held the шг 
end, so that it had not drawn throuzt ' 
bumpkin. But for this the jib-roller ж - 
have been adrift, and would probably *. 
gone overboard, and there would have . 
& pretty mess. 

What was to be done? The tricinz ` 
was no size, and might go at any nir ^ 
it was э wonder it had held at all. Th 
of the stay threw (а great strain up 
mast. 


I had no intention; but on that litte ` 


| 


*' What is it ?" shouted Blades. 

I explained — only somewhat more pithily; 
the situation demanded it. 

“ Can't you pull the broken end їп?” 

“ Well thought-of ! " 

I slacked up the purchase, pulled in on 

the tricing-line till I got hold of the wire, and 
. then took several turns of it round the 
~ bollards. That done, I set up nicely on the 

purchase, but not too taut, for the whole of 
the strain came on the bumpkin, now the 
bobstay part was gone. The spar was only 
two or three feet outboard, and a stout опе; 
“ it ought to stand. 
?  * [shall put another reef in the mainsail,” 
I called. and then we can feel comfortable.” 
We waited our opportunity, then Blades 
- jumped aft, passed the fall of the mizzen- 
brail round himself (a precaution we always 
take when reefing), and rolled the boom, 
* while I eased up on the halyards. We took 
^ it down to the second parrel, and it made a 
snug sail. 
+ Now for it! The tide was nearly done, 
- and we must be inside before the ebb came 
down. We had the river well open on our 
* port bow, and could see the steam ferry 
: crossing within the points. But we had to 
` haul out a bit yet, for there was a big bank 
between us and the Haven. With smooth 
^ water and a fair wind we could sail over it 
„Nat this state of the tide; but, with a fresh 
. breeze from the north-east, we were not 
taking any risks. Luckily Ethel handles 
‚ well under main and mizzen, or we should 
have had to put a further strain on the 
: bumpkin, by showing some of the roller-jib. 
Gamely the little boat tussled with the head 
sea, and we were drawing out towards the 
outer buoy. 
What are those dots of red ashore ?” 
. asked Blades. °“ They look like ‘ sodgers,' 
‚ but they’re uncommon scattered.” 
Golfers in red coats—the links lie all 
along the shore here. How do you make 
the Martello Tower by the coastguard station 
bear now? 

Blades lent over and took a sight across the 
binnacle. 

About nor’-nor’-west.” 

“ That'll do; we'll have her round." 

She headed up for the black Bar buoy, 
and trod the seas with quickened gait, as & 
steed with head turned homewards. Blades 
took the helm, while I swept the low shore 
with the glasses. Above the shingle slope 
two trestle-like objects showed up, and, as 
they came within the lenses, seemed to be 
moving rapidly towards each other. They 
were the leading marks, and we were bring- 
ing them fast into line—now they were 
closing. 

Give her some mainsheet ! " 

I pulled the helm up and straightened 
her in for the shore. Ahead, on either bow, 
the seas lifted threateningly, gaining height 
аз they travelled forwards, and arching 
slowly with a long crest of foam; between 
there was & narrow space of turbulent, but 
unbroken, water. Wind and sea were now 
a beam; climbing sideways to the big ridges 
we swung gaily in for the goal. 

The low shore seemed to heighten as we 
ire w towards it, and the farther mark was 
‘null down ’’ below the shingle ridge. But we 
уеге over the Bar, and racing in for the steep 
ach, up which the waves swept, lipped 
vith foam.  Ilet her luff all she would, and 
tood in till we were within а length and a- 
alf of the shore; then down" helm, and, 
vith sheets flattened in, she romped away 
n the port tack. The channel lies about 
ior'-nor'-cast and  sou'.sou'-west, which 
neant windward work again. There was 
nough tide left here to make what old 
alts call a ** hob.gob" —that peculiar short 
ea which is set up when wind and tide are in 
pposite directions. A tack off, a tack in, 
nd another ой again. 
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* We're mowing through this fine," said 
Blades ; *' she'll fetch it next one, skipper." 

And she did. "We swept round the steep 
shingle point, not half а dozen yards from 
the beach. The river bends away to port, 
and in mid.channel there is a long and 
narrow sand—covered at this state of the tide 
—known as the Horse; the anchorage for 
small craft lies within it, on the western side. 
We had the wind nicely free, and slipped 
briskly by the Ferry landing-place, past the 
steep point, where the shingle ends abruptly, 
and threaded our way among a cluster of 
small yachts and sailing-boats. 

What ho!" cried Blades. A Norfolk 
wherry !" 

'* Yes, they use her as a house-boat ; she 
came here under her own sail, I' m told." 

`* Easy enough with an off-shore wind, I 
daresay ; but what's the crow's nest for? 

So as to give them a look-out over the 
point, I expect." 

I вее. A sort of vantage-place to view 
what the ancient mariner calls the offing.’ ” 

Or perhaps the golfing — I couldn't 
help it. You can expend your natural 
irritation on the mud-hook, old man. Over 
with it." 

We lowered the sails and took а com- 
placent view of our surroundings. The day 
was gloomy, and there was а wintry sting 
in the wind (it is а horrid wind, whatever 
the author of Westward Ho!" may say of 
it; he probably wrote his ode, by the way, 
over the study fire) ; but, as compared with 
outside, this was very snug indeed. Visitors 
who drive over from Felixstowe on a day 
like this call it“ bleak ; — but visitors! You 
don't know the magnificent disdain we have 
for visitors. Are they not the people who 
are taken out for sixpenny sails in shore- 
boats ? We hardy rovers of the sea have 
the same sort of contempt for them that a 
Hec ance journalist may have for а penny-a- 
iner. 

From our point of view this ia a snuggery. 
The sea is very close—only the other side 
of the shingle beach; you can hear it at 
most times, though you cannot see it. On 
the other side Bawdsey cliff—fronting boldly 
seawards —stands  sentinel between the 
harbour and the rude east wind. Niched 
into the southern face, Sir Cuthbert Quilter's 
great house looks out over sea and harbour, 
and the wide marshes about the river-bed. 
Sand-banks in mid-channel are usually in 
disfavour, but the Horse Sand, like its name- 
sake, is a noble beast. Barges and coasters 
keep to the deep-water channel on the 
farther side; yachts and pleasure-boats 
moor on this. Dame Nature, in fact, when 
setting up this little haven for the accom- 
modation of sea travellers, ran up this sand- 
bank as a party-wall to divide the Commer- 
cial gentlemen from the others. The Com- 
mercials,” with an ever-open eye on the 
main chance, have lately been attacking 
the party-wall and carrying some of it away 
with them. In other words, barges, instead 
of returning empty, have been loading up 
with sand from the Horse. and carrying it to 
London to supply the building trades. But 
they don't make much impression. Each 
tide levels down, and brings a fresh deposit, 
and the Horse keeps its figure. Naturam 
ezpellas furcá, tamen uaque recurret.* 

We were expecting letters, во we took the 
dinghy and went ashore. There is clean 
landing at all states of the tide on the steep 
Shingle point. Felixstowe Ferry consists of 
a few scattered cottages set down anyhow 
on а grassy common, a couple of inns, and 
a Martello Tower. On one side is the sea, 
and on the other the river. The post-office 


9 Tam really ashamed of the skipper’s quotations, 
He gets them by digging for them, as he does for worms 
before going fishing. When he has turned up a nice 
quantity, he selects a likely one, and dangles it at the 
end of a paragraph like that! Don't be caught.— 
BLADES, 
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has not exactly an official appearance, but 
it has a signboard in the garden to tell you 
what it is. It is also a tele aph-office, and 
the instrument is in the back kitchen. This 
is handy, as it allows the worthy postmistress 
to attend to the culinary and telegraphic 
departments at the same time. 

We found а small budget of correspond- 
ence, and amongst it а yellow envelope íor 
Blades. He tore it open, and his face fell. 

‘I say, ће Guv'nor wants me!" 

Not at once?“ 

" Yes; right away. Listen! ‘ Obliged 
to go north on important business. You 
must return to office till I get back. Sorry, 
but cannot help it. —Dap.' " 

And you were promised a clear fort- 
night! This dishes our cruise. And what's 
the good of your going back? Everything 
will go on just as well without you." 

“Oh, I keep my eye on things," said 
Blades in an injured way. 

** Youreye !" Iechoed scornfully. ** But, 
look here; talking of that, you must treat 
this recall signal as Nelson did his—you 
must put your blind eye di 

** You know I haven't got а blind eye." 

* No matter, it's only а figure of speech. 
You put your metaphorical blind eye, let us 
say, to this telegram. You leave it here— 
the telegram, I mean—and call for it again, 
next week.” 

And do you think," said Blades, striking 
an attitude, ‘‘ that I, the junior representa- 
tive of the great House of Blades, would 
quibble like that, and desert the House in 
its need. With us the Firm is evervthing 
—self nothing. Non sibi, sed patria." t 

So Blades went, after getting together his 
togs and scouring himself with the nail- 
brush. We had chartered the local fly—an 
antiquated vehicle of indeterminate type 
but there was some delay in starting, as the 
horse was adrift. They moor the horses on 
the common here, with about thirty fathoms 
of warp, hitched on to the most conveni- 
ently situated telegraph-pole. The horse 
is then left to sheer round it as he pleases. 
Ours had broken away from his moorings and 
dragged about half a mile. They towed 
him back at last, and bent him on; the 
driver kept him a good full-and-bye all the 
way to Felixstowe, and Blades just caught 
his train. 

After he had gone Bob and I felt somehow 
rather flat. Felixstowe is a nice quiet little 
watering-place ; but, on a dull day, with a 
north-east wind, you remember that there 
are other places which are nicer. The 
guide-book says that there are not; that 
the air is better, and the sunshine more 
enduring, than at any other place in the 
United Kingdom, and that people live 
longer at Felixstowe than they do anywhere 
else. In our limited experience there was 
too much air and too little sunshine ; and, as 
few people want to live more than à month 
or two at а watering-place the duration of 
life does not affect the visitor. But, if a 
good dinner tends to longevity we will own 
that Felixstowe does very well Bob also 
joins in grateful remembrances. 

Next morning I got a letter from Blades 
saying that The Guv'nor hoped to be back 
in two or three days, and that he himself 
would come post-haste as soon as the old 
man turned up. Would I, please, keep 
him informed of my movements?“ 

Two or three days! Well, I was not 
going to kick my heels about Felixstowe 
Ferry as long аз that. I made a fresh eye- 
Splice in the broken stay, filled my water- 
bottles, posted an abusive postcard to 
Blades, and took the first of the flood up 
the river. 


+: Non_sibi—non, sensé! I protest I never said any. 
thinglikeit. “Digging again - BLADE. 


(То be continued.) 
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CRUMP AND I IN SCANDINAVIA. 


Bv F. H. BoL rox, 


CT 


Author of “Crump and I in the Alps," “Crump and I in the Lowlands," etc. 


ot the least virtue of Stockholm in my 
eyes is that it is the quietest Conti- 
nental city I have seen on the Sabbath Day. 
Shops were closed when we were there, and 
restaurants also during church hours. In 
the evening, however, things got livelier ; 
bands played, and the people promenaded 
in the gardens, or sat at the tables of the 
open-air cafés. 

We attended the Johannis Kyrka in the 
morning. This church was only recently 
finished at the time, and was very beautiful 
inside. Service was not unlike the English 
Church service. The place was crowded, 
‚ people even standing in the aisles. Of 
course, neither Crump nor I understood a 
. single word; but, after all, what mattered 
« that? It is a poor superficial thing to 

be able to draw near to God in language 

only. s 
The long summer Sabbath faded at last 
| gently away, and we repaired once more to 
our hotel and ite sixth-storey bedroom. 
| Next day we were going to the University 

city of Upeala. As we lay down to rest, 

Crump called gently to me from his inner 

room : 

„If you waken, call me early; call me 
early, there's a dear! 

Well, I did waken, and I did call him early, 
and all the thanks I got was: 

“ Bother you! A fellow can’t be ever- 
lastingly getting up. I haven't been asleep 
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et. 

So I left him to snore undisturbed, and 
spent an hour or two in the early morning 
on the quays. 

The journey to Upsala is some forty miles 
by rail, and the train we travelled in went 
carefully, picking ite slow way over the 
sleepers and rails at about sixteen miles an 
hour. The scenery is pretty, especially near 
Stockholm, where every here and there Lake 
Málar peeps laughingly from between the 
trees 


Near Upsala the land becomes a fertile, 
smiling plain. But the flowers! What a 
mistake it is to picture these northern 
regions as barren wildernesses! The flowers 
on the way to Upeala upset any such idea 
I тау have had. No doubt, farther north 
it is less fertile, but not here, where Nature 
appears to have been trying in very wanton- 
ness to see with how many bright colours 
she could paint the fields. Over the 
meadows, under the trees, along the banks, 
she had thrown them—lapful upon lapful of 
sweet fragile flowerets. That is my most 
vivid impression of the ride to Upsala. 

Of the city itself I have little to say ; it is 
small, and the streets are straight, like those 
of Swedish towns generally—which is the 

most economical way of building а street, 
and usually the least attractive. If the 
cathedral had not been undergoing repair, it 
might have shown to better advantage; 
but the cathedrals one sees rot undergoing 
renov&tion are few and far between. This 
one is considered the most imposing church 
in Sweden; but let that pass. After all, 
Sweden is not the country one visita for 
ancient churches. The University is the 
centre of attraction, though it was vacation 
time in the Swedish Cambridge when we 
were there; the University library is well 
worthy of a visit. But there—the guide- 
book will tell much more than I can about 
the interesting little city of Upeala, and it 
says nothing at all about the vatten-butik 
irl. 
= I was walking quietly along, and had 
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stopped to look in a bookseller’s shop, with 
its brightly coloured paper-covered books, 
and its views and pictures, when something 
took my fancy, and I slipped in to make a 
small purchase. When I came out again, 
Crump was gone. 

For some little while I looked about me 
without seeing him, and I began to wonder 
if he were lost. Tender memories of my 
poor companion crowded upon me, as I 
lios him wandering homeless and 

iendless, without means of making his 
misery known. 

But soon I came to an open square, and 
at а vatten-butik saw Crump. Не had 
my guide-book in his hand, and he was 
holding conversation with the maiden in 
charge. She was а very fresh and charming 

irl, and Crump evidently derived pleasure 

m his little ¢éte-d-téte. Already he had 
had two glasses of lemonade, and was dis- 
posing of cake and fruits, while he carried 
on his talk in between by the simple and 
homely method of reading down the sentences 
in the guide-book in their order, with a 
pronunciation that caused the girl to laugh 
right joyously. 

" Crump," I said, “if you can't behave 
ourself, I'll tell your mother when we get 
ome." But in my heart I could not 

жш bim; and there was no harm in the 
ad. 
If you take the trouble to look at а good 
map of Sweden, you will see that Stock- 
holm, on the edge of Lake Mülar, has a back- 
door outlet, so to speak, into the Baltic, by 
& passage from this lake, as well as the 
entrance through the front door on the 
east. A little to the south of this passage, 
on the Baltic coast, is Norkóping; and 
taking a line from here to Gothenburg on the 
west coast through Lakes Wetter and Wener, 
you will see that for the greater part of the 
distance there is a waterway of lakes or 
rivers. Now, so far back as the fifteenth 
century the idea was mooted of using all 
these waterways by connecting them by 
means of canals, and thus enabling ships to 
sail or steam right across Sweden. The 
idea did not, however, ripen till the beginning 
of the last century, when the matter was 
again considered and brought to a head; 
and we are proud to know that an English 
engineer (Telford) assisted to carry out the 
work. The distance is about 250 miles, 
and of this some fifty-six miles are canals ; 
whilst, from end to end, there are seventy- 
five locks. 

We purposed making the journey over 
this course. The guide-book said that to 
take the whole trip by boat would probably 
be found too tedious. Well, the guide- 
book and I do not agree. Given good 
weather, as we had it, I see no reason 
to complain of slowness. Certainly, the 
jolliest trip Crump and I ever made was 
by way of the Swedish rivers and lakes to 
Gothenburg. 

On our return from Upsala we hunted up 
the boat for the canal journey, which was to 
begin in the morning. I wanted to book a 
cabin. It will be remembered that our 
tickets from Lübeck included this part of 
the tour. But, incredible as it must appear, 
we found the stewardess a poor, uninformed 
creature, who was unable to understand the 
plainest Swedish, even though I spoke it in 
my most perfect manner. 

It was, of course, disgraceful—though 
Crump had the impudence to suggest I 
couldn't expect to say anything worth 


understanding. So, as there was no captain 
or English-speaking person aboard just then, 
we had to back out with the best grace we 
could, and leave things to chance. And 
chance settled them for us in her usual 
style, by filling up all the first-class berths, 
and leaving us а sort of nondescript cabin 
amidships that was no class at all. But the 
captain, who spoke splendid English, pro- 
mised to give ив better quarters when some 
of his passengers had landed later on ; and 
was really very attentive. 

About 10 А.м. we cast off from the 

пау, and steamed out on to Lake Mälar. 

he weather жаз glorious, the waters 
glistened, and the green shores smiled, as 
we sped away from the lovely city, and 
passed the scattered homes and hamlets. I 
drew in deep breaths of fresh, cool air, and 
gave myself up to the full enjoyment of the 
day, till Crump’s voice broke silence : 

* Old man, | don't like this ! " 

It was not so much the words, incon- 
gruous though they seemed, as the tone that 
startled me. It was new for Crump. I 
turned sharply, and followed the direction 
of his eyes. Then I understood. 

She sat alone upon her corded box— 
alone, though there were crowds about her— 
and gazed towards the shore so swiftly 
receding from us, with eyes that were 
swollen with much weeping. She was one 
of nearly a hundred emigrants aboard our 
boat taking passage for Gothenburg, and 
thence, across England, to America or 
Canada. Most of them had come from 
Finland or North Sweden, and the first pain 
of parting was over. But she—she had 
come from these shores, and, I tell you, it 
made our hearts ache to see her piteous 
glances homewards. 

A little while later, so great was the crowd 
of emigrants, it was evident she was incom- 
moded by their crushing, and she tried to 
move her box to a quieter corner. Then it 
was that, forgetting the barrier of language 
and obeying that touch of Nature with 
which sometimes God moves our hearts to 
think for others outside ourselves, Crump 
stepped forward, and, raising his cap, made 
signs that he would help her. I followed, as 
in duty bound, and together we moved her 
heavy trunk to where she would be less in 
the way of the rest, after which we bowed 
and retired. It was not much ; but, some- 
how, I thought more highly of Crump after- 
wards. 

About noon we passed the first lock at 
Sodertelge, and out on to the Baltic, where, 
the se& being rather choppy, we had less 
crowded decks. There were several Ameri- 
cans amongst the passengers, and Crump 
was not long before he picked up with one. 
He came to me later on, and said he hoped I 
would be on my best behaviour because he 
was going to introduce me to “the nicest 
fellow he had ever met." He was an 
American, he told me, travelling all over 
Europe for pleasure. So he introduced me, 
and I haven't got the taste of the fellow out 
of my mouth yet. 

To describe that canal trip in detail 
would take too long; and, besides, Crump 
says nobody asked me to turn into a second- 
hand Baedeker. But, with the weather we 
enjoyed, I can think of nothing likelier to 
make a pleasant holiday. Towards evening 
we passed again between the sheltering arma 
of the land, and thus commenced our long 
trip across the country) 

hilst Crump was talking with his new 
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friend and others, I picked up with the mate 
on duty, whose English, like that of all the 
Swedish mates and captains I met, was 
excellent. They have served so ду 
years on our own boata that it is small 
wonder. He gave me several items of interest 
about the trip. He said the canals were 
Government property, and that the taxes 
per journey amounted to about 170 kronar. 
Also, that, at that time, during the summer 
the number of steamers between Stockholm 
and Gothenburg was twelve, and that there 
was an average of about fifty emigrants per 
voyage westwards. On the present trip 
we had ninety-eight. When we consider 
these figures it is easy to see what great 
crowds pour yearly out of Europe into 
America—it being borne in mind that this 
is only one of several routes. 

The highest part of the route, he said, 
was 375 feet, and there were fifty-two 
bridges over the canals. And Crump said 
afterwards, when I told him, that if I wasn't 
careful I should turn into a statistician, and 
be fit for nothing but making out Govern- 
ment returns. 

The charm of the trip lies in its variety. 
At times we steamed across broad sheets of 
water, dotted here and there with woody 
islets ; then passed up narrow streams with 
rich meadows or cornfields on either side. 
Again, perhaps, as far as eye could reach, 
waving forests stretched out into the 
shadowy distance, with here and there a 
break, where happy farmsteads nestled, the 
cattle browsing on the pastures, or drinking 
dreamily at the waters edge. And when 
the sun went down he left behind him во 
great & trail of glory that for miles the 
scenery was visible at midnight, and the 
trees stood sharply out against the sky. 

It will readily be understood how at times 
the level of the water must needs alter con- 
siderably. The most noticeable instance of 
this is at the farther side of Lake Boren, on 
the westward journey. 

We had steamed across the small lake, and 
came to the foot of an ascending series 
of tive locks, the most gigantic stairway I 
have ever seen. It took the vessel about 
an hour to get through them, and many of 
us went ashore and walked along the path 
of the canal to Motala, a town about 24 miles 
farther on. It was during this walk that 
the American favoured us with comparisons 
between his own country and the rest of the 
world, from which we learned how little of 
anything good, in brains or aught else, 
was left for us outsiders when America had 
got her proper share. 

We roamed about Motala until our vessel, 
which had cargoes to take in and out, was 
once more ready. Motala stands on the 
edge of Lake Wetter, which has an area of 
about 850 square miles. From here the 
boat cuts straight across to the farther side, 
where another canal takes it in charge 
again. The distance across is about twelve 
miles, and at the farther side the scenery 
upon a narrow arm of the lake is very 
charming. At the end of this channel is 
the entrance to a long canal, and here the 
vessel enters the first descending lock since 
leaving the Baltic. In this vicinity an 
obelisk marks the highest portion of the 
journey. 

The beauty of the scenery here struck me, 
and I commented on it to Crump. 

" I like this sort of thing,” I said. 

" Yes" he answered absent-mindedly. 
Then he added, with more interest, “I 
wonder if the kid'll get killed.” 

This startling change in the subject 
naturally caused me to follow the direction 
of his amused eyes. Below us, on the fore- 
deck, were groups of emigrants, sitting, Or 
walking about, and some few sleeping ; 
whilst ia and out between them countless 
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youngsters were playing. One small boy 
had spied a large water-barrel in the centre 
of the deck, with a big wooden tap, and had 
attempted to drink thereat. Because he 
could not turn the tap back, after getting it 
partly on. he stood and howled to the 
summer skies. 

A slow and cooling stream meandered 
along the deck to where one shaggy fellow 
lay in unlovely sleep on the boards, his face 
buried upon his arms. It was wonder as to 
how long the child would be allowed to live 
when once the refreshing waters had aroused 
the sleeper that held Crump spellbound. 
The matter was, however, settled otherwise. 
Attracted by his howls, the small boy's 
mother turned and saw the thing her son 
had done. Whereupon, in Crump's graphic 
language, she pretty well jerked the brat’s 
head off his shoulders," and then stopped 
the tap. After which, saying many things 
in a tone that boded ill for her offspring, she 
seized а mop and diverted the stream just 
before it reached the sleeping beauty ; and 
he never knew how narrow an escape he had 
had of being partly washed. 

We came soon after to а most curious 
part of the journey, where the canal wound 
sharply in the shape of the letter S, and 
Was so narrow that the branches of the trees 
brushed the bridge and railings as we 
steamed slowly along. Before we entered 
this course, which is only a short one, the 
whistle was sounded for some little time, 
and there being no answering signal we pro- 
ceeded. The only way for two vessels to 
pass in this channel would be for one to sink 
and the other to Пу; but I never heard of 
this being done. Indeed, so confined is the 
waterway just here, that at the turnings it 
is necessary to attach the cables to bollards 
on the shore, and ease the vessel round, 
there not being sufficient play for steering. 

Another incident that left & pleasing 
memory was the scene at one of the locks 
which we reached shortly before eleven that 
evening. It was still light, and whilst the 
ship was in the lock à number of the fore- 
deck passengers got out on to the green 
sward. One of them had an accordion, 
which he played very well, and to the music 
many of them danced. In the sott warm 
light the scene was one not readily to be 
forgotten, with its unique setting of far- 
stretching fields and woodlands, the silver 
streak of the waterway, and the platform of 
vantage upon the great steamer standing 
high above the land. 

The music must have stirred us first- 
class passengers, because, as we steamed сп 
again, one or two started songs, including 
our American friend, whose voice had a rich 
nasal snarl that was very effective. 

It was near here that we saw a barge 
being towed along by a couple of steady 
oxen, and, of course, the American cast 
ridicule upon its slowness. He hadn't 
sense enough to enjoy the quiet peacetulness 
of the thing, and its fitness. Indeed, I do 
not remember him to have had a good word 
to say for anything he saw whilst he was 
with us. The nearest approach to anything 
like enthusiasm that he indulged in was at 
the sight of his dinner. But Nemesis was 
waiting round a corner for him. 

A little farther on, whilst still the light 
was enough for our purpose, we came to 
another lock, and close by this was the 
" sliding-stone." This was a high piece of 
rock, very steep and slippery, to run up 
which is the aim of the ambitious tourist ; 
and the attempts, futile and otherwise, of 
those whose energy leads them on, make 
much amusement for everyone whilst the 
vessel is passing through the lock. 

The thing is not by any means easy. 
For the first few yards the ascent is effected 
readily enough, but the impetus of the run 
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which one makes to get so far soon wears 
away, and the last yard or two seem inacces- 
sible. At this point the great majority 
make an undignified turn and come rushing 
down again. I succeeded myself in gaining 
the top almost on hands and knees, and 
Crump told me afterwards that I looked 
more like а monkey than ever, which took 
some of the pride of the achievement out 
of me. But, as I stood upon the summit, 
I saw a sight that filled me with an unholy 
joy- 

Two or three others had just attempted 
the feat and failed, and our American hero 
was starting to run. He got up a short 
distance, and then, to my surprise, Crump 
followed without waiting to see him safely 
out of the way. He reached the usual 
height, then faltered, made a frantic effort 
to recover himself, slipped, turned sharply, 
and rushed down again—just as Crump 
reached the bottom to come up. His head 
was lowered, and the American's stomach 
came into contact with it. And the only 
person that didn't seem satisfied was the 
American himself ! 

"Im sure I beg your pardon," said 
Crump distinctly ; “ but I never reckoned 
you'd have to turn back, you know!“ 

But he told me aiterwards, in strict con- 
fidence, that he had had a kind of hope of 
something of the sort, if the Fates were 
favourable. He said he found he had been 
mistaken in the fellow: he wasn't nearly so 
nice as he thought at first. In fact," he 
added, ** if he doesn't dry up I shall let him 
have my candid opinion, &nd he won't be 
happy when he gets it." 

The captain was a jolly fellow, and so 
were most of the other passengers— Ameri- 
cans, Swedes, or Germans. That night we 
stood, a group of us, talking te the captain 
on deck. He told us he had frequently 
taken the King to his summer shooting-box 
on Lake Wener (if I remember aright). He 
said King Oscar was a jovial, kindly man 
to serve with, and had presented him with 
several valuable tokens of his kindness. He 
was а general favourite with us all, this 
captain, and told us many amusing anec- 
dotes. Before we retired he informed us 
that during the night we should enter Lake 
Wener. 

It's a long way across,” he remarked ; 
"so let us hope you gentlemen are good 
sailors, for the wind's getting up a little.” 

Which was the signal for the American. 

„Call these pools lakes!“ he cried. 
“We should call them ‘frog ponds’ in 
America." - 

Whereupon the captain laughed; but 4 
dangerous light came into Crump's eyes. 

" I expect you would,” he said excitedly ; 
“you don't seem to know enough to use 
words properly. Your country's got the 
largest lakes and the highest mountains, the 
most wealth, the worst accidents, and the 
biggest asses in all creation. You dont 
think a red cent of anything that can't be 
turned into money; all your talk’s to 4 
dollar-us tune. You come over here trying 
to teach your grandmother to suck eggs. 
and half of 'em addled. If you weren't too 
far gone, I might say you’d come to the one 
country that could teach you manners, but 
that's too much to hope for. Excuse ше, 
he continued, “if I've hurt any other 
gentleman's feelings who hails from the 
States; I really don't want to. But our 
friend here has aired his views without 
apology ; so perhaps I may air mine with 
опе,” 

And no man of the party said him пау. 

There was a change next morning. Our 
smoothly gliding ship had altered her 
tactics. She and Lake Wener were playing 
together, and we aboard knew it. I dresse 
and went on deck; I preferred the fresh ат 
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&t this crisis. All around was water, and 
there was no sign of land. Save for Onega 
this is the largest of European lakes, and has 
ап area of over 2,100 square miles. We 
steamed for two or three hours before we 
once again sighted the shore. 

On deck, although the water was rough, 
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the fresh winds cleared my brain, and after 
& time I found I was able to enjoy the 
passage. I had been pacing up and down 
some little while when Crump Joined me, 
and a glad light shone in his eyes. 

„What's the joke ? I asked. Found 
half an öre ? " 
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He grinned from ear to ear. 

“ One or two of our friends are laid aside 
for the time," he said, “ but the captain's 
just told me that the party that's groaning 
the loudest is the gentleman who, if he were 
in America, would call this a frog pond ' ! ” 

(To be continued.) 


YACHT CLUB; 


OR, WHERE THE YOUNG IDEA IS TAUGHT THE ART OF YACHT.SAILING. 


T was a dull rainy day in early spring 

when the writer essayed to run to port 
London's Junior Model Yacht Club. A 
kindly honorary secretary had given him 
his sailing directions, but the searcher after 
information had mislaid his bearings, and 
although in a general way he knew that the 
club premises were in more or less close 
proximity to the pond that is not as round ” 
as its name implies, their exact whereabouts 
had not been entered upon the charts of his 
memory. Kensington Gardens have an area 
of about 274 acres, but under certain 
meteorological conditions, including driving 
rain that forced their customary frequenters 
to seek shelter, their dimensions appear 
stupendous. ven Kenna's Kingdom, how- 
ever, has its limits, and after tacking about 
for some time under а closely sheeted 
mackintosh and light top-hamper, 
in the shape of an umbrella, that 
each succeeding gust threatened to 
carry away, а guardian of tho 
Gardens was discovered cruising off 
to а species of sentry-box, and, fresh 
sailing directions being obtained, the 
rest was easy. 

For the benefit of future naviga- 
tors in these (when it rains) strange 
waters, it may be mentioned that 
Kensington Palace should be steered 
for generally, and the orangery should 
te hit off particularly; then, when 
the latter building is on the starboard 
quarter and the Palace is to port, the 
club's premises will be reached by a 
straight run (or walk) due west. 

The London Model Yacht Club, to 
which the Junior Club is appropri- 
ately affiliated, comprises the right- 
hand portion of the long low building 
that houses both this society and 
the Workmen's Club. This is not 
& useless piece of information, as 
anyone who has stood outside the 
latter portion of the building, that 
is usually deserted in the middle of 
the week, for three or four minutes 
vainly essaying to gain an entrance, while a 
miniature deluge descends, will testify. 

This short paper is not intended to deal 
with the Senior Club, that is in an exceed- 
ingly flourishing condition, or even to eluci- 
date the mysteries of model yacht sailing, 
on which art the writer is eminently un- 
qualified to speak. but has as its object the 
direction of the young idea that possesses 
а taste towards yachting to а society where 
he will receive every encouragement and 
assistance in acquiring knowledge that will 
be of the greatest value should it ever be his 
good fortune to own or sail a craft that will 
accommodate himselfand a crew, or, in other 
words, а real yacht. 

Although the Senior Club is not our quest 
on the present occasion, a hasty glance 
round the club-house, that is full cf interest- 
ing objects, may perhaps be permitted. 


By HAROLD MACFARLANE. 
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Placed on stands that slide in and out when 
required, on broad shelves that occupy two 
sides of the room—the most striking feature 
of the building, a comfortable but business- 
like apartment with lengthy tables down the 
centre—is, of course, the fleet, comprisin 
many model racing yachts, the нз 
characteristics of which can be gathered 
from the photograph of Lurline, the 
property of the vice-commodore of the club, 
Mr. Edward J. Power. 

The writer will not attempt to describe 
any of the yachts, that stand about five feet 
high from keel to burgee, and are between 
four or five feet in length from the prow to 
the stern (a species of measurement that will 
appeal to the unnautical with far greater 
force than the scientific formula), as to do 
so could not fail to excite the derision of the 
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scientific yachtsman. It will therefore suf- 
fice to say that the boats reproduce, on a 
scale of one inch to the foot, the racing 
craft that excite so much interest on the 
Solent, the Clyde, and elsewhere, and their 
cost, in the case of a 42 linear rater, will 
average about 16. apiece. 

In addition to the customary yacht “ fur- 
niture," that is reproduced on a small scale 
in the craft that sail the blue burgee with the 
arms of the City of London, the said vessels 
boast & number of exceedingly ingenious ap- 
pane to compensate for the lack of the 

uman element on board. The patent spring 
rudder that can be instantly unshipped, for 
instance, possesses divers weights that can be 
moved up and down at wi:!, according to the 
amount of resistance that the sailing-master 
desires to offer to the wind that, but for that 
resistance, would pull the nose of the vessel 


round to а quarter to which it was not de- 
sired to proceed. Ingeniously arranged 
“ ropes " of elastic, moreover, are fixed in 
certain positions in order to ensure the main- 
sail assuming its original position in the 
event of the wind dropping after a sudden 
gust has swept it out of the normal. Many 
other skilfully contrived arrangements were 
shown to the writer as the leading features 
of the little craft, several of which served 
as models for seafaring yachts. Here 
aluminium had been used with effect ; there 
a hollow mast had made a vast difference 
to the length of a water-line. Here was 
а patent arrangement for taking reefs 
in а sail, and there an ingenious con- 
trivance for getting the most out of a 
spinnaker. 

As we gently tap the hull of a boat that 
appears to us to be as wooden as its 
fellows, but which, we are informed, 
has as its basis nought but brown 
paper, we inquire if there is much 
Science in sailing model yachts. 
Our personal recollection of the sport 
is that it consists in placing the craft 
in the water, giving it a shove, and 
then, when it is out of reach, fer- 
vently hoping that it will reach 
the other side without spending 
several hours describing circles in 
the centre of the pond, and cntailing 
our hurling half bricks and other 
weighty objects in its vicinity with 
the idea of washing it ashore. 

The answer is most emphatically 
in the affirmative, and we are in- 
formed that in the event of the 
uninitiated taking one of the boats 
to the pond—there is one that can 
be hired by anyone having the entrée 
of the club but who kas not got a 
boat of his own—the said individual 
finds himself, paradoxically, all at 


" How do real yachtemen get on 
when they try their hand at sailing 
a model ?" we inquire. “Very 
badly. The yachteman is 80 accustomed to 
having the tiller in his hand and two or three 
men hanging on the taffrail. that when he 
lets loose his model boat, and is without his 
movable ballast, he in every sense loses 
touch with his craft. On the other hand, 
when a model yachtsman goes down to the 
Solent, although he may never have been on 
board а real yacht before, he has а very 
good idea respecting how she should be 
sailed. Indeed. many fathers who are 
yachting men themselves encourage their 
sons to join the Junior Club for the purpose 
of initiating them in the principles of the 
sport. 

Having examined the photographs on the 
disengaged walls, and the case divided into 
small compartments, each containing appli- 
ances, blocks and so forth, required for the 
rigging of a model yacht, which appliance. 
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сап be purchased by the members of both 
clubs at their cost price, the water tank in 
which the models are placed when they are 
officially measured is pointed out, and a 
picturesque craft with turkey-red sails being 
placed therein by its obliging owner the pro- 
cess of measuring is expel: 

For the benefit of the learned in matters 
appertaining to yachts, it may be mentioned 
that the formula used on these occasions is 
in all respects similar to the Yacht Racing 
Association rule—that is to say, its simpli- 
city is such that strong, active men, after 
wrestling with the problem, are occasionally 
reduced to a state bordering on insanity. 
To hear an expert reel off the process is to 
gain an impression that it is the kind of 
occupation that one would like to have in 
hand as a species of relaxation after a hard 
day’s work, but when, in response to your 
query whether it is not rather difficult to 
measure the sail area, you receive the reply 
that to do sc is the simplest part of the 
process, and that it can be reckoned to 
within about a hundredth part of an inch or 
a couple of threads or so by splitting (figura- 
tively speaking) the sail into triangles, you 
recognise that things are not always what 
they seem. 7 

The Junior Club House, a building apart 
from that devoted to the parent society, can 
be reached by two short tacks and about a 
dozen strides. Its architectural features do 
not demand алу extended description. The 
model yachtsman's object is to sail his boat 
at the pond, not to lounge in a club-house, 
and the building set apart for him possesses 
all the requisite features for housing a boat 
and the tools and space required to effect 
any small repairs, but practically little else. 

It may here be mentioned that the club is 
decidedly select. It is intended for the sons 
of gentlemen only, and when a candidate 
for election sends in his credentials to the 
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committee of the L.M.Y.C., in addition to 
his name, age (he must be over ten and not 
more than eighteen), and school, he is called 
upon to furnish his father’s address, profes- 
sion, or business, in order that the members 
of the committee can see for themselves that 
he is of the class that the club is intended 
for. The entrance fee, it may be mentioned, 
is ten shillings, and the annual subscription 
amounts to a similar sum, in return for 
which the member is provided with a locker 
and a key to the club-house, the ngar to 
enter for the races that are arranged during 
the holidays by the Junior Club committee, 
and the privilege of flying the Junior Club 
blue burgee, that has a white shield in the 
centre crossed by a blue St. George's Cross. 
The races, it may here be interpolated, are 
handicaps, “ the smallest boats being given 
80 many seconds start, then the next smallest, 
and, finally, the scratch boats.” 

That anyone joining the club should own 
an up-to-date sailing model, not less than 
two feet on the water-line, is absolutely 
essential. A propos of the Junior Club’s fleet, 
that comprises about a dozen vessels, pos- 
sessing most graceful lines and in every 
respect following on the lines of the boats in 
the senior division, it should be mentioned 
that they are both smaller and very much 
cheaper than the vessels of the Lurline 
rating. At the same time, it should also be 
sided. although it is quite possible for 
& boy of sufficient talent in carpentry to 
build his own craft, the ordinary toy- 
shop boat is no good for racing purposes. 

aturally, when a member is newly elected, 
he does not wish to wait for three weeks, at 
the least, for a boat to be built that will 
satisfy the committee, and there is no occa- 
sion for him to do so, for the club generally 
arranges to keep in stock one or two suit- 
able models that can be purchased straight 
away. When the writer visited the club 


there were two such models for sale, one 
costing about 2. 15s., and the other about 
4l., and both boats were such beautiful 
specimens of their kind that, although 
“ centering " and other yachting manœuvres 
sounded most appallingly complicated, a 
profound regret, came over him when he 
reflected that the days of his youth had 
been left too far behind to permit of his 
entering his name for the club. 

Model yachting has undoubtedly been re- 
duced to a science, and the art, as we have 
hinted, is not to be acquired in a moment. 
As a matter of fact, the boy who goes in for 
this sport must be prepared to enthusiastic- 
ally wrestle with its problems, but at the 
same time he will not have to deal with them 
alone. The committee of the yacht club is 
chiefly made up of men of leisure, every 
member is an enthusiast in the sport, and 
their many years’ experience has provided 
them with a deep knowledge of every move 
on the board, which knowledge, moreover, 
is ever at the disposal of the younger genera- 
tion that will furnish the senior club with 
recruits at a later date. There is always 
some committee-man present on race days, 
and generally some are about on days that 
promise well for sailing. The boy, there- 
fore, who finds himself in difficulties, whose 
boat gibes or otherwise ties itself up in 
knots when it ought not to do во, has 
always some help at hand to assist him to 
set things right and give him information 
about the sailing of model yachts that will 
be invaluable. The Y.R.A. formula for 
measurement does not apply to the Junior 
Club’s craft, but it is firmly believed that 
if any boy sought to pierce the mystery 
surrounding it, the committee-men would 
not perceptibly shrink from expounding its 
theories and giving a practical illustration 
of how it is done. Disinterested kindness 
certainly could not go farther. 


T: comparatively recent terrible eruption 
L disasters in the West Indies recall the 
fighting days of a century ago, when the 
Isle of Madiana, as the Caribe called 
Martinique, saw more hard fighting tham 
from ita present low estate would be cone 
sidered justifiable by the most imaginative 
traveller. 

In bold relief amongst all the deeds of 
daring, whose like the world has seldom 
seen, stands the marvellous story of his 
Britannic Majesty's sloop-of-war Diamond 
Rock ; marvellous, yet simple, like the 
wonder tales that fascinate for ever withe 
out growing stale. James's Naval His- 
tory ” contains a graphic account of the 
commissioning, career, and final capture of 
this ‘‘stone frigate,” which events cover 
the period from January 1804 to June 
1805—eighteen months. 

The 74-gun ship Centaur, on board of 
which was serving Commodore Hood, was 
stationed off Fort.de-France, then Fort 
Royal, at the south end of the island of 
Martinique, in order to snap up vessels 
entering or leaving the French port, and 
incidentally to worry the enemy ав much 
аз ible. 

ut some six miles south-east of the 
harbour a deep channel one mile wide 
between the land and в small rock, 600 feet 
in height and perhaps 600 yards in diameter, 
rounded like a haystack. This seemingly 
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inaccessible rock bore the name Roche du 
Diamant," afterwards so famous as Dia- 


mond Rock. 


H.M.S. “Diamond Rock.” 
Through this channel many ships suc- 


ceeded in making 


of the British commodore, 


their way, and so avoiding 
the blockade—a result not at all to the taste 


With a boldness of thought, almost as 
remarkable as the execution of the idea, he 
determined to fortify the rock and to employ 

it as a stationary guardship, from which 

boat expeditions might be made to вирр!е- 
ment the activities which were undertaken 

from the rock itself. In January 1804, 
with a wonderful perseverance and pluck, 
the work was carried through. Three long 
24-pounders and two 18-pounders of the 
Centaur’s guns were mounted in various 
positions where their fire would be most 
effective. The 24's were placed one to the 
east, a second to the north-east, and the 
third about midway up the rock. The 
two 18-pounders were conveyed to the 
summit, from which commanding position 
they were able to do immense damage to 
passing ships. 

Tho transport of the guns was effected 
by means of a cable made fast to the 
summit of the rock and to the masthead 
of the ship. Along this cable a running 
loop or traveller was passed, enabling the 
weights to be drawn to the rock by means 
of tackles. A writer who was present 1$ 
quoted in the Naval Chronicle as вау» 
ing: Were you to see how, along 9 
dire, I had almost said & perpendicular, 

acclivity, the sailors were hanging in clusters, 
hauling up a four and twenty pounder by 
hawsers you would wonder; they appear 
like mice hauling à little sausage ; scarcely 
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сап we hear the governor on the top of the 
rock directing them with his trumpet, the 
Centaur lying close under it like a cocoa- 
shell, to which the hawsers are affixed.” 

As soon as all was ready, water, stores, 
and ammunition completed to four months' 
supply, Lieutenant Maurice, of the Centaur, 
with the rank of commander, “ commis- 
sioned " the rock with 120 men and boys, 
hoisting the pendant as a sloop-of-war, a 
rate which the rock actually bore in the Navy 
List for a considerable period. 

Many writers have told of the deeds that 
were done from the rock in the eighteen 
months of her commission—of the anger of 
Napoleon that one of his most successful 
admirals returned from the West Indies 
without taking Diamond Rock. a failure 
rather than which he declared he ‘ would 
have preferred to lose a ship of the 
line.” 

It was not until the middle of 1805 that 
this wonderful *' ship " ceased her annoying 
and damaging attacks on evervthing French 
that passed within reach of her guns At 


* Sagas say that, more than a thousand 
years ago, Harald Fairhair, a great 


king in Norway, loved the proud maid 
Gyda. Because he had not yet made him- 


self supreme in the north, she scorned his 
suit, and Harald swore in his injured pride 
that he would not shave or cut his hair 
while in all the fiords of the wild north-west 
there should remain a jarl or a viking who 
did not bow to his rule. 

This was the beginning of many troubles. 
The king's fair hair grew longer and longer, 
and many times the fiords were red with 
the blood of the bold free outlaws who defied 
Harald and his oath ; but in the end the 
oath prevailed, and after many had died in 
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Rocks at the Westmen Islands. 
A and gone to feast in Valhalla with 
еч апі the gods, others yielded to the 
rideo ur king ; and others, again, too proud 
a yield, too weak to stand against him, set 
кч torch. to their homesteads, and, with 
ы eir families and possessions, fared ' west 
Ver the sea " to seek new homes where the 
of storm might take them. 
the p one day, there rose and fell on 


olate northern ocean a lo ‚ harrow, 
half-decked boat, her sides hu i 


e 8 round with 
a shields. Wayworn p^ was with 
any weeks of battling with the wild 
that ШС rollers, and the single straight sail 
stai her crew had just lowered was all 
ned and weather-beaten. The body of 
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the end of May, Villeneuve sent from Fort 
Royal a formidable array to attack the 
British sloop Diamond Rock. The Pluton 
and Berwick 74's, the 36-gun frigate Sirene, 
16-gun brig corvette Argus, the armed 
schooner Fine, and eleven gunboats, under 
Commodore Cosmao of the Pluton, embark- 
ing between 300 and 400 troops, moved to 
the attack from Fort Royal on May 29. It 
was not until 8 А.м. on the 31st that this 
fleet attained a suitable position for the 
attack, but by that time they were well to 
windward of the rock. 

For three days the gallant little company 
of seamen withstood a formidable bom- 
bardment from the assembled ships, until at 
4.30 P.M. on June 2, finding that they had 
little powder left and not sufficient ball 
cartridge to last until dark, Captain Maurice 
hoisted a flag of truce, which was answered 
by the Fine. Terms honourable to the garri- 
son were agreed upon, and the century of 
heroes— 107 officers and men, to be exact— 
hauled down the pendant. 

In this defence the British loss amounted 
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the ship was filled with men of grim aspect, 
with long, wild, fair hair and Dora and 
faces tanned and roughened with the wind 
and sea. 

The long line of rowers rested while their 
chief gazed across the troubled waters at 
the strange new land at which they had 
arrived, the mysterious Iceland, of which 
for ten years past his brother vikings had 
brought back tales to Europe. Nearly seven 
thousand feet above the sea rose before him 
the snowy dome of the great white moun- 
tain which to-day is called the Orefa Jökull. 
In front of it jutted forth into the Atlantic 
a long, steep-sided headland, and behind it 
stretched away into the savage interior the 
vast snow-covered wastes of the Vatna 
Jökull, which even to this twentieth century 
the hardiest traveller has never succeeded 
in crossing. Ingolfr the Viking searched up 
and down the shore for a place to run his 
ship to land. 

Let the gods decide! According to the 
habit of his people, he bade his men brin 
out the high seat-pillars crowned with carve 

ods, which in his hall at home in Norway 
ad supported the place of honour, They 
were brought, and the prayers were said, 
and then overboard went the pllars, that 
the gods might show the way. 

Scarcely were they afloat, when, from the 
cold north-east, a storm sprang up. Black 
clouds swept up the sky, darkening the face 
of day, and the ready waves leaped in white 
f neath the lash of the gale. 

n those wild northern waters danger 
comes up quickly. Lest he and his should 
be dashed in pieces on the ironbound coast, 
Ingolfr took the helm, and the rowers made 
all haste to reach the land, and to this da 
the place where they landed is call 
Ingolfshöfthi. It lies on an island in the 
sea, at the foot of the great Jókull, or 
round-topped glacier, which is still the first 
cold, distant glimpse that the modern 
traveller catches of the land of frost and fire 
as the Danish steamboats approach it from 
the south-east. 

But the pillars of his home-seat were lost, 
and without them Ingolfr had no mind to 
settle. Moreover, in the long journey “ west 
over the sea," he had lost touch with a 
companion ship, in which had sailed with 
him to the land of promise his comrade-in- 
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to no more than two killed and one wounded. 
while a rough French estimate places their 
loss at fifty killed and wounded. Three gun- 
boats and two rowing-boats were said to 
have been lost on the French side. 

It but remains to record that Captain 
Maurice at his court-martial was not only 
honourably acquitted of blame for the loss 
of Diamond Rock, but highly complimented 
for his behaviour in command of his 
“ ship." 

Such is the extraordinary story of the first 
stone frigate " entered in the Navy List as 
& man-of-war, and it is scarcely a story that 
needs other comment than the bare recital 
of the facts. 

It may be a matter worthy of note that 
at the present day there is an island which 
is in every respect conducted as a ship of 
war. For it is not so well known as it 
might be that Ascension Island is a “ tender“ 
to the guardship at the Cape of Good Hope, 
Соает by a naval captain and manned 

y a ship's crew—a situation unique in our 
naval organisation. 
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arms, Hjörleifr (Leifr of the Sword), a fellow- 
exile from the conquests of Harald, a sturdy 
fighter, who recked little of either gods or 
men, and who had, say the Sagas, ventured 
ashore without consulting the gods according 
to custom. 

So Ingolfr ordered his men, and high and 
low along the dreadful south Icelandic coast 
they searched for the missing pillars, Опе 
day they came upon the dead body of 
Hjörleifr, murdered by some Irish bondmen 
he had brought with him from his conquests 
in the south. When they had buried the 
body, Ingolfr's men brought back word to 


him of their discovery, and the viking set 
out to take revenge. 


А Pony Train, 


From the heights of the Orefa Jökull the 
southern shore stretches along, harbourless 
and perilous.  Dreading its treacherous 
shallows and its cruel cliffs, from whose 
summits the breaking ice crashes down into 
the sea, and the rocks of basalt, at whose 
feet the waves leap hungrily, the few vessels 
that navigate these seas keep far out from 
the land. From time to time, if the weather 
is clear, the pn jokulls rise in white 
ridges on the horizon, standing out steely 
clear and cold in the long, chill, northern 
night, or reflecting in lonesome purity the 
rays of the midday sun. All down this 
coast for 150 miles Ingolfr tracked the Irish- 
men, till he found them where they had 
fled, in some savage islands in the south. 
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west. And there he killed them every man, 
and in memory of that slaughter the place 
ix called to this day Westmaneyyar, or the 
Islands of the Westmen. 

To-day the infrequent Danish steamers, 
as they go to and fro, anchor for an hour or 
two, if the weather permits, to discharge 
cargo at the Westmaneyyar. It is a wild 
spot, where the waves break white and 
angrily at the foot of mountainous cliffs 
and vast rocks of fantastic shapes. Right 
opposite, on the mainland, rise the white 
jokulls, with their brows wreathed in cloud 
and their sides streaked with jagged dark 
patches, where, on the steeper precipices, the 
mantle of snow leaves uncovered streaks of 
the naked black lava. In the distance 
stand out clear and fair the white slopes of 
Hekla. Aloft, on the green slopes that crown 
the island cliffs, mountain sheep graze, tiny, 
almost indistinguishable tufts of moving wool. 

On a stretch of level ground at the foot 
of the cliffs straggles nowadays a little 
village, with a little wooden church quaintly 
bound to the ground with iron chains. Once 
upon a time an Icelandic church blew clean 
away in a gale, and the experience seems to 
have impressed itself vividly upon the Ice- 
landers, for the church at the Westmanevyar 
is not the only one that may be seen secured 
in a like manner. 

Anchored in the choppy sea off the islands, 
you may chance to behold two or three 
tough little whaling steamers, and near them 
—also anchored —several dead whales, each 
covered with hundreds of seabirds. 

For three years in all were Ingolfr and his 
folk searching for their sacred seat-pillars, 
and, considering the nature of the coast, it is 
not surprising that it should have taken all 
that time to find them. The wonder is that 
he ever found them at all, But at last he 
came upon them at the head of a wide bay 
in the south-west, along whose sides the 
towering basalt mountains stand ranged in 
grim array, and at the northernmost end of 
which the greatest glacier in Europe, shining 
right over the sea, catches through the long 
northern summer the fires of the setting and 
the rising sun. Just inland from where 
Ingolfr found his pillars, a cloud of steam 
rises from the ground, where a_ boiling 
spring—one of scores in this strange wild 
island of the north—bubbles out of the 
earth to make a brook of warm sulphurous 
water. From this Ingolfr's settlement took 
its name of Reykjavik (the Smoking Bay), 
which it has held ever since, while in the 
course of centuries the place has become the 
capital of Iceland. It is a day's journey by 
steamer from the Westmancyvar. 

Passing on the landward side of a great 
rock that lies some eight miles out from 
Reykjanes (Smoking Cape—so called on 
account of its numerous submarine erup- 
tions), our vessel entered the mountain- 
fringed bay, and, steaming on past more 
than one little lighthouse, with а vermilion- 
ainted cottage attached for the lighthouse- 
Керк. cast anchor in the somewhat ех- 
posed harbour of the capital of Iceland. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night, but 
the late northern sunshine stil! lay on а 
little colonial-looking town, built of wood 
and corrugated iron, with red roofs and 
white, that nestled on a flat stretch of shore 
between engirdling hills. On either hand, 
down the sides of the wide bay, stood in 
cold purple light the lava mountains, 
streaked with snow, on whose barren sides 
the evening mista cast sombre shadows. 
There is nothing with which to compare the 
tints of the clear air that surrounds the 
steep, hard contours of the Iceland moun- 
tains—an air so clear and pure that in fine 
weather the distant heights of the Snæfells 
Jókull glacier can be plainly seen seventy 
miles away at the seaward end of the bay. 
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The first sound that reached us from 
Reykjavik was, of all things on earth, the 
music of a Salvation Army band! Among 
the score or so of boats that collected round 
the ship was one in which about a dozen 
Salvationists, in full regimentals, with 
banner and all complete except the big 
drum, were singing lustily to the accom- 
paniment of a guitar, a mandoline, a fiddle, 
and a flute. They had come out in force to 
welcome to Iceland the " colonel" of the 
army in Denmark, an Englishman who had 
come on a visit of inspection to the small 
barracks that the Salvationists maintain 
even in remotest Reykjavik. 

The capital of modern Iceland is a small, 
straggling town of some 7,000 inhabitants. 
Fish is its staple industry, and from that 
fact there is no getting away. Fish lies 
along the beach, fish meets you in the 
streets, fish pervades the atmosphere. 

There is an hotel nowadays in Reykjavik, 
which divides with the Althing, or Parlia- 
ment House, the honour of being the biggest 
building in the town. In classical times 
the Assembly of the Icelandic chieftains was 
held in Thingvellir, a grim volcanic plain а 
day's ride from the capital, where. in the 
summertime, the tents were pitched, and the 
law was given out under the open sky from 
a pile of great rocks called the Hill of Laws. 
Things are changed now, and to the modern 
Althing you walk straight up from the 
landing-stage in a couple of minutes. It is 
a plain oblong stone structure, facing an 
open square laid out with grass in the midst 
of which stands a monument. to Thorwaldsen, 
the famous Icelandic sculptor, the same who 
chiselled the well-known Lion of Lucerne. 

For all practical purposes Iceland, though 
nominally a Danish dependency, is self- 
governed and independent. The cherished 
desire of every Icelandic patriot is to see 
her entirely independent. Over the door- 
way of the Althing House is carved the 
eagle, Odin's bird, surmounted by the 
Danish crown, while on the architraves of 
the windows are four mythical creatures, a 
troll, a bull, a bird, and a dragon, tho 
proud symbols of the nation that the free 
vikings founded of old. 

It seems that Harald Fairhair, furious at 
the settlement of Iceland by the vikings 
who had fled from his rule, resolved to make 
conquest of the island. For this purpose he 
consulted a famous Finn wizard, who in 
various crafty disguises approached the Ice- 
landic coast. However, there was a chief in 
Iceland at the time who also knew a thing 
or two about wizardry, and when the Finn 
came within sight of the snows of Oræfa 
Jókull, he was scared into fits by the sight 
of a monstrous fire-breathing dragon coming 
out against him. The Finn retreated to the 
north-east, where, behold ! a bird with savage 
beak and hoarse cry, whose wings darkened 
the face of heaven, soared down upon him 
from aloft. Fleeing again in terror, he tried 
next the north-west corner, but there, ere 
he touched the strand, a bull, snorting in 
fury, with horns that stretched from one 
mountain to another, charged at him, and 
he fled again. Making a last attempt at 
the south-west corner of the island, our 
wizard encountered a boy. The boy grew 
swiftly as the Finn looked. A beard sprouted 
upon him, he grew massive and strong. 
Higher and higher he towered, till at length 
the quaking wizard beheld a monstrous 
troll bestride the earth, his head misty in 
the clouds, his huge arms swinging an 
enormous iron club. This last apparition 
completely shattered the poor Finn's nerves. 
He fled away back to King Harald, and 
was never seen again, and the bird, the 
dragon, the bull, and the troll stand for the 
guardians of Iceland to this day. 

There needs no buttonholing of members 


in the lobbics to gain an entrance to the 
Icelandic Parliament. You walk up the 
bare wooden staircase, and step into the 
little public gallery. Below, with his back 
to the windows, sits the President of the 
Chamber, with the Danish Governor on his 
right in blue uniform, with gold buttons and 
epaulettes. In front of him the members of 
the House sit ranged in a single semicircle. 
The Althing consists of an Upper House, or 
Efreideild, and a Lower House, or Neth- 
rideild. The Upper House, which was in 
session on this occasion, has twelve members, 
the lower about double that number. The 
debate, we understood, had to do with the 
governors salary. To record their votes, 
members rose to their fect, and then sat 
down and spat. I do not imply that the 
spitting was an essential part of the voting. 
But it is certain that the spittoon forms an 
important part of the parliamentary furni- 
ture. Each seat has its spittoon attached, 
and the article is used with a vigour and 
frequency that to a stranger are somewhat 
disgusting. Indeed, this habit, which is 
possibly connected with the national fond- 
ness for taking snutf, is one of the most 
prominent weaknesses of the kindly, un- 
attected, hospitable Icelandic folk. 

In a smaller room adjoining were hung a 
number of paintings by a young Icelander, 
who sought a grant from Althing to assist 
him to prosecute his studies. There was 
something a little pathetic in the careful 
studies which this young artist from the 
bare and desolate north had made of vege- 
tation, for though the wild langscape of Ice- 
land offers etfects of colouring and contour 
unique in Europe—the shores of the great 
lake of Thingvellir being in this respect a 
perfect revelation—yet the country is tree- 
less utterly. A few occasional acres of 
dwarf birch or willow, some ten or twelve 
feet high at most, constitute the ‘ forests,” 
of which the Icelanders are, nevertheless, so 
proud. The landscape in the habitable dis- 
tricts is made up of dark rock or lava, 
stretches of distant sca, lumpy areas of 
grass-grown, rock-strewn, barren land, swift 
small streams of limpid cold water, of hills 
and mountains, black and grcy, and brown 
and purple, varying their tones with their 
distance, but, however distant, always, in 
fine weather, clear cut and sharply defined 
in that wonderful atmosphere. 

Other than the Althing and the hotel, the 
principal houses in Reykjavik are the 
governor's residence—a good house of stone 
—the gaol, also of stone, a few unpretentious 
wooden churches, and that terrible institu- 
tion, a leper's hospital. In the gaol, at the 
time of the writer's visit, a poor wretch was 
undergoing a life sentence for the murder of 
his sweetheart. It is fortunate that serious 
crime is very rare in Iceland, for, save in 
cases of murder, there is no criminal appeal 
to Denmark, and the longest sentences are 
served within the narrow precincts of the 
little gaol at Reykjavik. 

Two or three houses, where the manufac- 
ture is still carried on of the filagree silver 
ornaments which from classical times have 
been worn by the Icelandic women, offer an 
interest to the visitor, but let him beware 
how he wastes his substance on the purchase 
of antique silver. The real old silver work 
of Iceland is still obtainable, but the grcater 
part of what is offered as old is either 
'* faked " or quite modern work. 

Notwithstanding the constant emigration 
of Icelanders to Canada, where they are 
numbered by thousands, and have estab- 
lished à newspaper of their own, the popu- 
lation of Reykjavik grows fast of late years. 
If the town continues to increase at it3 
present rate, the drainage—or the lack of 
it—will have to be considered by the 
natives, whose notions of sanitation are most 
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» elementary. The town is policed in winter 
i by two men at night and two by day. In 
t the summer three men take day duty, and 
2 one man is left to watch the town through 
r the brief, light night. 
a One evening the writer went to an Ice- 
1 landie songskrd, or concert. A concert іп 
› summer is а rare event in Reykjavik, and 
„ the little Domkirke, or cathedral, about the 
„ size of an ordinary English parish church, 
, was packed. There was something im- 
. pressive, here in this far-away, lonely land, 
. to see the scores of work-worn faces of men 
and women, of young and old, who leaned 
. forward over the galleries, stood intently in 
the stiff, straight-backed pews, and crowded 
the gangways, all with eager attention 
fastened on the space before the altar, 
where the light of many candles shone on 
the choir of men and girls, the latter wearing 
the picturesque historic Icelandic costume, 
their hair, bound with a golden fillet, hanging 
. loose or in plaits under the long lace veil 
that depends from the tall lace caps. There 
was no applauding—the Icelander does not 
` applaud in church—but the eagerness with 
° which the songskré was followed did not 


Some of the Visitors at the Football Match. 
prevent plenty of snuff-taking and expec- (By KATHLEEN M. FURNESS.) 


` toration. 

At these songskrá it is the custom for 
native composers to sing and play their 
` own compositions. Many of these breatlie 
- the intensest love of country, and hence 
the deep feeling they stir in the hearts of 
the Icelanders, whose clinging affection for 
| their desolate, wild land does one good to 

see. 

+ Let this articfb fitly close with a specimen 
of one of those songskrd compositions, the 
" ardent feeling of which I have tried, with 
- however poor result, to carry over into an 
English version, while following as closely 
> as possible the original It is entitled 
` “ Island " (Iceland), and the writer, Valtyr 
- Guthmundsson, is held by his countrymen 
in high estimation as a poet. 


“Star of our northern ocean, 
Bright Mother, noble-browed, 
In dearest deep remembrance 
Thy sons thy name enshroud ! 
The fires in Hekla’s bosom 
Glow constant, though unzeen : 
: So burns the love we cherish 
; For thee, our Northern Queen! 
4 We love thy falling waters, 
The frowning of thy steeps, 
Thy far-flung fields of ruin, 
Where Death his vigil keeps, 
The glitter of the ice-cloak 


: Upon thy shoulders fair, u Defeated.” 
Р. Thy snowy robes eternal В 
1 That light our northern air. (В) E. Many WELCH) 


Like thee there is no other 
That can our hearts command ; 
We are thy children, Mother, 


1 Thou art our memory-land !“ 

: ä 

OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS, A (mua Lane Wr 
| (Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL SERIES. s S | Г 


| II.—Sketching. 
Я А Football Match." 


In this subject, it will be remembered, we offered 

' Prize-money to tlie extent of Three Guineas for the best 
pen-and-ink sketches of (1) A Football Match ; (2) The 
Visitors: (3) The Defeated. — 
Here is our award: 2 


Prizes—10s. Gd. 


M. S. T. ELLIOT (age 18), 16 Elm Grove, Southsea. 
„ HENRY COLLER (age 17), 100 Cecil Street, Mosa Side, 


‘Manchester. 


r 


Prizes —1s. 64. 

„H. PERCY BUGGILL (age 17), 29 Thirsk Road, 
r С1арһати, B. W. 
Fd 

| 
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The Me lors. 


(By CECIL MANN.) 


[Continued on page 784. 
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El. rA Nou MARY WELCH (age 19), 18 Lysander Grove, 
Upper Holloway, N. 

nboLFOo PERCZsI MEDICI (age 18), 28 Via Maggio, 
Florence, Italy. 


Prtzea—5s. 


D. PaNTING (age 30), Chalet, Shirley. 

ALBERT Mackay (age 18), 20 Launder Oottages, 
Launder Street, Nottingham. 

HENRY SENNETT (age 21), Montrose Street, Surrey 
Hills, Victorin, Australia. 


'* Defeated.’ 
(By H. COLLER.) 


P. D. WiLsow (Swansen)—1. The Highland Light 
Infantry wear Mackenzie, the others Logan; but all 
the military tartana differ slightly from the old pat- 
terns of the clans, 2. The regimental march of the 
Scots Guards is * Highland Laddie," that of the Royal 
Scots is "Dumbarton's Drums" The King's Own 
Borderers have “ Bire Bonnets over the Border," the 
Cameronians have" Within a mile of Elinbro Town"; 
the Highland Light Infantry have “ Whistle o'er the 
fave ot; all the other Highland regiments have 
“ Highland Laddie.” You could not do better than 
get “Regimental Marches of [ufantry," transcribed 
for the pianoforte, price 13., being Хо. 138 of " The 
Cavendish Music Booka,” published by Boosey & Co., 
295 Regent Street, Loudon, W. It has them all in, and 
is issued under the autbority of the War Department. 
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Prizes—2s. 6d. 


CECIL M. C. Maxx (age 18), 21 Adys Road, Peckham, 
Б 


F. 
KATHLEEN M. FURNESS (age 23), 25 Linden Man- 
sions, Higugate, X. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names stand in order of merit.) 


Joseph Taylor, 40 Northgate, Baildon, Shipley, Yorks ; 
Herbert N. Clark. 4 Littem Terrace, New Park Road, 
Chichester ; William Quayle, 58 Arnold Street, Princes 


Cys 


PES 


Correspondence. 


— 58. —ů— 


B. A. N. — You are too old for the Royal Navy, and no 


one can enter it as a midshipman. 


See tlie " Quar- 
terly Navy List." 


F.SkELLORN.— Waterloo and Liverpool Street and 


other London stations are much larger thau those 
you mention. 


ENTHUSIAST.—AII the lists and documents you mention 


аге obtainable of Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding 
Street—or rather Printer Street, if you go personally 
—New Street Square. The examination questions 
сап also be obtained of Hugh Rees, Limited, 124 Pall 
Mull. The caps are sold at firework shops. 


R. Watts.—You will not pasa the medical examination 
if you wear spectacles 
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Park, Liverpool ; Arthar Edward Drew. 182 W i 

Road, New Brompton, Kent; David Douglas тааш 
Beulah Road, Norwood, Adelaide, South Australia: 
John Grier, Ingleside, Douglas Drive, Cambuslang : 
D. Bethune, 36 Calderon Koad, Leyton ; George Weston 
Tanner, 25 Mantua Street, Battersea, S. w.: Walter 
Oscar Wells, 14 Foregate Street, Worcester ; Archer C 
Gibbon, 72 Clarence Road, Wimbledon, s.w. 


We print, on this and the previous pages, a few of the 
winning sketches. 


1 


(By D. PANTING.) 


SEE 
— 


DreFr.—The weight of the dumb bells should not 
exceed two pounds each. Heavy dumb-bella are not 
now used in the exercises. 


AJAX (Kent).—Yes, the * Boy's Own Reciter” is still 


in print and can be obtained, to order, through any 
bookseller. It is published at 2s, 6d., and is choke 
full of just the kind of pieces you seem to want. 


H. H. (Luton).—The subject will be treated, with full 


details and illustrations, in our next volume. 


POL. v. Most certainly you are eligible for our com- 
petitions if vou pereonally take in the paper. Many 
girl readers carry off prizes. 


Laughing Hyænas Tho hly СУС С Themselves ! 
Digitized by s 
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Ironelad in Action. 
(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper" фу OHARLES J. DE Lact) 
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Prioe One Penny. 
(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


THE VOYAGE OF THE 
“POLAR STAR.“ 
By ISABRL. SuaRT Rosson. 


{ш practical use of Polar expeditions 
has been much discussed, but therc 
can only be admiration for the courage and 
devotion to science which send men to the 
inhospitable regions of the Pole and enable 
them cheerfully to face daily difficulties and 
continual hardship. The experiences of 
H.R.H. the Prince of the Abruzzi and the 
crew of the Polar Star read like an Odyssey 
of romance, and of all famous Arctic exploits 
can alone compare with Nansen’s great 
march over the ice, to which they do not 
yield in interest, importance, and daring. 

The object of the expedition, like that of 
all Arctic exploration, was to reach the Pole, 
and коп this was not achieved, to its 
members belongs the distinction of having 
gone farther north than any other previous 
travellers, and of adding considerably to our 
knowledge of Polar regions. 

For such an expedition the preparations 
are many and must be carried out with the 
utmost care and foresight, since the success 
of the journey and the lives of the party 
depend mainly upon them. Most of the 
work was done in Norway and at Archangel, 
and supplies were taken for four years, The 
advice and experience of Professor Nansen, 
whose interest in the expedition was keen, 
were of inestimable value to the young 
leader, and he was one of the last to wish 
Godspeed to those who were to follow in 
his footsteps, and if poesible go still farther 
north than he had done. 

On July 12, 1899, all was ready; the 120 
dogs brought from Siberia were on board, 
1 the cheers and good wishes of a 
large company the Polar Star steamed slowly 
out into the White Sea. The next day Cape 
Kanin was seen, indistinctly through the mist, 
and this was the last glimpse of Europe the 
expedition was to get for many long months. 

On the 17th, ice was met for the first time, 
but the voyage to Franz Josef Land was 
made with an ease which raised the hopes 
of all that the Polar Star might be able to 
winter in a very high latitude. The plan 
of the Duke of Abruzzi was to steam to 
Northbrook Island, and, after establishin~ < 
depot there with provisions for eight months 
and four boats, to proceed to Queen Victoria 
Sea, and seek an anchorage for the winter 
as far north as possible. When spring came 
attempts would be made to reach the Pole 
by sledge journeys over the ice. 

Northbrook Island was reached one clear 
bright night, and the party were cheered by 
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the sight of the verdant plain, with open 
sea stretching for miles about it, and the 
huts in which Jackson and his men had 
spent three years huddled against the rocks, 
with hundreds of birds circling about them. 
Everything pointed to the success of the 
expedition, and the young leader was justi- 
fiably sanguine. Yet in northern travel 
especially the elements play а serious part. 
Fog and strong winds were soon encountered, 
and in the British Channel the Polar Star 
met with her first ice-pressure, from which 
she was only rescued after many days of hard 
work and intense anxiety. 

Slowly and with many checks on account 
of the ice, the expedition crept north until 
Prince Rudolph’s Island was reached, and the 
Polar Star anchored off its most northerly 
point, Cape Fligely—a headland which 
rises to 230 feet above the sea-level, and is 
crowned by a tableland, the only part of the 
island not covered with snow. The crew 
were delighted to have reached so high a 
latitude. The Fram, th» Alert, and the 
Polarius had drifted into higher latitudes, 
but the Polar Star might justly take the 
fourth place among ships which have gone 
ncarest to the Pole. 

Autumn was now advanced, and the Duke 
deemed it wise to make his way south to 
Teplitz Bay, where he purposed spending 
the winter. His first impression of the bay 
was not favourable. From south to west 
it was open to the pressure of the icepack ; 
on the east an immense glacier descended 
from the interior of the island to the coast ; 
nor was the shape of the bay the best adapted 
for providing safe anchorage for vessels. 
It was, however, the most northerly bay 
in the Franz Josef Archipelago, and this was 
a point of the utmost importance for future 
sledge journeys. ‘The leader therefore de-' 
cided to remain, and preparations for the 
winter were begun with all diligence. 

The building of the kennels and the land- 
ing of the dogs was an important business. 
The animals, shut up so long in their cages 
on deck, were eager for liberty, and their 
lives were too valuable to the expedition 
not to give cause for constant anxiety con- 
cerning their health and well-being. Every 
one worked with the best of spirits, for, up 
till now, only the conditions most favourable 
for the success of the expedition had been 
encountered. We had never made so 
many plans for future work and for the 
expedition north as on the evening of 
September 7," says the Duke. “А few 
hours later all those daydreams vanished.” 

During the night a light breeze set in, in- 
creasing to a violent gale. "The icepack was 
driven against the icefield in the bay, and 
the crew, of the Polar Star were startled by 
sudden movements of the ship and six loud 
reports. А pressure-ridge some eighteen 
feet high had formed in the bay, and under 
the force of the ice the ship had risen upon it, 
where she remained, heeling over some 
twenty degrees, with her bow completely 
out of the water. All the rigging of the fore- 
mast had broken loose, and on the right side 
the outer planks had been driven in for a 
length of twenty feet. It was only too 
evident that the ice had proved stronger 
than the ribs of the Polar Star. She had also 
sprung a leak on the left side and water was 
pouringin fast. Before long even the attempt 
to keep out the flood liad to be abandoned. 

The rose-coloured illusions cf the pre- 
ceding evening had vanished," writes the 
lender. There remained before me the 
gloomy outlook of a winter passed in the bay 
with scanty resources, and of a retreat to be 
carried out with still scantier resources in 
the spring. There rose in my mind re- 
collections of the unfortunate expeditions 
of De Long, Greely, and Franklin, which 
increased my present anxiety by the thought 
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of the heavy responsibility the unknown 
future would bring.” 

The immediate disembarkation of the 
ship's provisions was ordered. The crew, 
well aware of the gravity of the situation, 
set to work with eagerness, and Robinson 
Crusoe is not more interesting in his account 
of his housebuilding and housekeeping than 
is the Duke in his description of the aban- 
doning of the vessel and the construction of 
the winter quarters on shore. 

Consideration had to be given at once to 
the saving of the vessel, which was the one 
frail bridge between the members of the ex- 
pedition and Europe. At first the Duke was 
inclined to think nothing could be done, 
but Captain Cagni, his intrepid assistant, 
who held second command of the expedition, 
refused to be daunted, and to his persever- 
ance and energy must be attributed the fact 
that the ship was finally made seaworthy. 

On shore the life of the party, though 
busy, was monotonous enough. In various 
occupations the days passed quickly, but the 
evenings proved long and tedious. After a 
few months of isolation from the civilised 
world, conversation flags; every one’s 
opinions are known to the rest and topics 
for talk become rare. The health of both 
Italians and Norwegians was excellent— 
a fact the leader attributes to their living 
much in the open air, sleeping in a dry and 
well-aired tent, wearing warm clothes and 
eating wholesome and carefully cooked food, 
with fresh bear's flesh once or twice a week. 

The planning and the preparations for the 
sledge journeys to be made in the spring 
occupied much time and thought during the 
dark months. These preparations required 
the greatest care, for the weight to be drawn 
by the dogs must be reduced to a minimum, 
while, by selection of rations and outfit, 
the members of the party might be enabled 
to resist fatigue and support life in a climate 
for which man is not adapted. The Duke 
had hoped to lead the sledge expedition, 
but the keen frost of the winter had во 
severely bitten his left hand that the ends 
of two fingers had to be amputated. To set 
out so handicapped would have been folly, 
and he had to give up the leadership to 
Captain Cagni, who proved himself ad- 
mirably fitted for the task. 

It was an eventful day for the expedition 
when, on February 21, he set out, with his 
train of thirteen sledges, 104 dogs, and the 
twelve men chosen to accompany him. 
With much emotion all bade the Duke fare- 
well, assuring him solemnly of their deter. 
mination to win for Italy the honour of first 
reaching the Pole. 

Two days later the entire party were 
driven back by the intense cold, which 
rendered some alterations in their outfit 
absolutely essential. Twenty days were 
found requisite for these further prepara- 
tions, and on March 11, a party, consisting 
of Captain Cagni, Dr. Cavalli, Lieutenant 
Qucrini, with the ship's engineer and six 
men, set out once more. At the end of 
twelve days' march, according to the plan 
decided on by the leader and Captain Cagni, 
Lieutenant Querini, the engineer, and one 
of the sailors were to be sent back, and at 
the camp their return with news of the 
expedition was eagerly awaited. As the last 
day for which they had rations slipped away 
without bringing them, great anxiety was felt 
by all. When day after day passed and they 
did not come the worst was feared. None of 
the three were ever seen again. Over their 
fate the cloud of mystery must ever hang. 
When Cagni bade them farewell the weather 
was cold but fine, and the ice continually 
in contact with the coast. Their loss must 
therefore be attributed to some accidental 
mishap, unforeseen and inexplicable, and it 
could not but shed sadness over the camp. 


` during the short weeks of summer. 
to break it by blasting proved a long and 


A second detachment, consisting of Dr. 
Cavalli and two men, was sent back after 
twenty days’ march, and arrived in excellent 
health, leaving Captain Cagni and three men 
bravely pushing northward. The sledge 
journey of Cagni was prolonged to 104 days, 
so long beyond the time originally decided 
on that the Duke of Abruzzi had made up his 
mind that they had shared the fate of fii 
tenant Querini and his men. The more eager 
and enthusiastic was the welcome accorded 
them when at last they came back to the bay. 

Their appearance told that they had 
suffered much, but though their strength 
was much reduced by want of food, they 
were not exhausted. Their clothes were in 
rags; the only part of the outfit which had 
survived, in a usable condition, the struggle 
over the rough ice, was the tent, and that 
had been mended. Most of the dogs had 
been killed to feed their companions, and, 
during the past few weeks, the men also; 
of the seven who survived some were mere 
skin and bone, but all, while they lived, had 
done their work pluckily. 

Captain Cagni's march surpasses any 
that have hitherto been made on Arctic ice 
at a distance from land. Reckoning the 
miles in a straight line from the hut to 
the most northerly point reached, and 
thence to Ommaney Island, he travelled 
601 miles in ninety-five days; when we add 
to that the journey between Ommaney 
Island and Prince Rudolph's Island, it gives 
a distance of 637 miles covered in 104 days, 
without the help of depots—a feat which 
places the intrepid Italian and those who 
accompanied him high in the ‘annals of 
exploration. He failed to reach the Pole, 
but he proved infallibly that it could not be 
done by the plan he had followed. ` His rate 
of travel was the fastest possible upon Arctic 
ice, and the ice could not continue favourable 


for the number of days required to make 


the journey to the Pole at his rate of travel. 
Any further attempt, the Duke believes, 
should be made by sailing along the coast 
of Greenland to the north of Kennedy Sound, 
where it ought to be possible, under favour- 
able conditions, to reach а still higher 
latitude than that achieved by the Alert. 
After Captain Cagni's return all hope of 
seeing Querini again was finally abandoned, 
and everyone set to work to extricate the 
ship and to repair her for the return voyage. 
The Polar summer was approaching, and the 
wind might be expected to drive the icepack 
from the shore and free the bay. July 5 
marked the dawn of summer, water began to 
flow on all sides with a deafening noise, and 
working out of doors became a pleasure. 
The ice about the ship was very thick, and 
it was soon manifest that it would us 
ven 


difficult task. й 
For days and weeks all worked inde- 
fatigably, almost losing hope when the 
autumn came and found the ship still 
immovable. Mines were sunk at intervals 
of two yards and drills and pickaxes used 
with vigour, but with only the most dis- 
couraging results. Then, quite suddenly, 
on August 8, just eleven months after she 
had been abandoned, the Polar Star was 
seen to move and slowly right herself amidst. 
general enthusiasm. The vessel had suffered 
from the ice-pressure, but she was still 
sound, and the party felt that they were 
already in Italy,” so possible now seemed 
the journey home. By the l4th the ice 
was further cleared away, the tent was left 
for good and the quarters on board, newly 
fitted up by the carpenter, were occupied. 
Three days later tlie expedition steamed 
slowly away from the shore, giving three 
cheers as they turned round the ice of the 
bay which hal hald them imprisoned 80 
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long. Yet there could not but be some 
sadness in the hearts of all as their thoughts 
turned to the three comrades who were not 
returning with them, whose graves were 
hidden somewhere in the Arctic ice. 
Dangers and difficulties were not yet at 
an end, however, and only by incessant 
watchfulness were mishaps avoided. Ice- 
bergs swept down like threatening giants, 
ice-floes crushed against the sides of the 
vessel, and for two days the drift in the 
British Channel made navigation tedious, 
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and some anxiety waa felt lest, after all, they 
might not have to pass another winter in 
the Arctic. A change of wind brought more 
favourable conditions, and  Northbrook 
Island was safely reached, where, in Jackson's 
hut, they found letters left by the Capzlla, 
on July 13. All received good news, and the 
latest newspapers were eagerly read. 

The rest of the voyage was as uneventful 
a3 home-returning travellers could desire, 
and on the morning of September 5 the 
ragged mountains of Norway came in sight. 
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A FRENCH FROG AND AN AMERICAN 


J| VERYBODY knows that our little parlour 
boarder, Bobby Reynolds, is nephew 

to Lord Westshire, and that if the poor 

voungster only lives to be a man he may 

live to be a lord as well. Of course it is a 

great thing for the school and for Dr. Har- 

dress, though, to do the dear old Head jus- 

tice, I don't suppose he thought about it 

when he accepted Bobby. But when Mrs. 
Bastable, the new tenant of the Moat House, 

heard of the circumstance, she remembered 

at once that she was an old schoolfellow of 
Mrs. Reynolds, and decided that Crosscombe 

would be just the place for her Algernon, а 
highly interesting child of eight. Mr. Bas- 

table boiled soap for years, amid great 


applause, but he has retired now and has 


quite forgotten how the thing is made. As 
for Mrs. Bastable, as Crikey once remarked, 
she has washed her hands of it long ago, 
and is extremely particular about the people 
she meets. 

The Doctor and Beamish were so pleased 
with my mathematics and general charm of 
manner and conversation that I got a card 
for the at-home, at which this lady was to 
be introduced to the school and make the 
‘Tadpole’s acquaintance. Mrs. Beamish gene- 
rally acts as hostess on these occasions, Dr. 
Hardress being a widower, with only an 
orphan granddaughter of tender years. It 
was quite a score, for of the other fellows 
only Carclough, Crickhowell, and Briant were 
asked, and when I arrived both the house 
and the grounds were rather empty, as it 
was a singularly hot day for late September, 
and most of the visitors preferred to come 
late. t 

A s soon as I had spoken to Mrs. Beamish 
and paid a first visit to the claret cup, I 
strolled over to where a little group had 
formed on the terrace, where Mrs. Mole, the 
matron, and Mr. Magruder seemed to be 
closely catechising the Tadpole, who stood 
het ween them, in a singularly dirty state, 
and with some small object clasped in his 
right hand. 

Just look at him, Mr. Magruder, sir, 
please,“ said the matron, appealing to the 
naster against the unmoved Bobby. “ You 
lon't know the trouble I had with him, 
only half an hour ago, to make him present- 
ible, and now he’s not fit to be seen! 

Capital advertisement for Mr. Bas- 
‘able’s soap,” said Magruder, with a chuckle, 
is I came up. How do, Mordaunt ? Nice 
lav. Now, then, you little rascal," he went 
o)» to Bobby, what do you mean by 
retting into this condition, eh ? " 
lt is those nasty white mice of his, sir, 
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said the matron, °“ that he’s always a-playin’ 
with. And now, if you'll believe me, he's 
gone and upset the pagoda where they was 
kept, and every one of the creatures is loose 
somewhere about the grounds. I'm sure I 
don't for the workl know what to do, with 
the visitors coming, and all." 

Upon my word," Magruder remarked, 
“there seems to be a sort of cpidemic of 
vermin in the school of late. I shall get the 
Doctor to make a strict rule against pets of 
any sort." 

Lou know well my objections to them, 
Master Reynolds," added the matron, '* and 
you didn't ought to have done it." : 
` “* It wasn’t my fault—really it wasn’t, Mrs. 
Mole,” protested the Tadpole. ‘‘ I promised 
Brutus to Arthur Sparks, and he was to 
give him a kind home and cocoanut candy 
twice a week. And so I was going to get 
him out of the cage. But Sparks was so 
eager, he wouldn’t wait, and jogged my 
elbow, and the whole thing went over in a 
moment, and they ran like racehorses—really 
they did, Mrs. Mole. And so they all got 
away, all but Cicero; he missed his way 
and went up the leg of my knickerbockers 
by mistake. And here he is." 

So saving, little Reynolds opened one 
warm and sg tly grimy hand and cauticusly 
exhibited his pet. The matron recoiled. 

** Now, take and put the nasty thing back, 
there's a good boy,” she said, for it gives 
me the horrors, it does." 

“It’s not very nice of vou to say that," 
said Bobby. C cro will be miserable for 
days and days, and the rest of them will be 
killed,” he added plaintively, шпон {о 
whimper а litte. '* fecl sure tbey will be 
killed." 

“І hope so," said Magruder viciously. 
Nun along, and do as you are told directly.” 
The Tadpole disappeared. °“ Mrs. Mole, 
these things must be captured as soon as 
possible. You had better call the maids 
and organise a systematic hunt. Eh! what 
say ? Pooh! nonsense! Of course they 
must, whether they object cr not. I wish I 
had my little terrier here. He would make 
short work of them.” 

The next half hour was pretty exciting. 
I don't fancy the maids did much. They 
seemed to confine. themselves chiefly to 
defensive tactics, and shrie*ed fearfully 
whenever they caught sight of one of the 
little beasts. But the rest of us were ardent 
in the chase, and before the first guests 
arrived most of Bobby's peta were satisfac- 
torily accounted for. Shakespeare and 
Julius Casar were found in the large vase on 
the lawn, having apparently mistaken it for 
their own residence. Christopher Columbus 
went on а voyage of discovery towards the 


All who had joined the expeditioa had 
worked with enthusiasm and courage, ‘a 
little band of men, subduing the inhospitable 
and repel'eat land of the Pole, comrades 
rather than subordinates,” says their royal 
leader, but none caught that first glimpse 
of home with undimmed eyes. Complete 
воссезз had not been achieved, but they 
carried back the proud distinction of having 
gone ‘farthest north," and of having 
wrested fresh knowledge from the ice-bound 
region near the Pole. 
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cucumber-frames and was captured by a 
gardener’s boy. Oliver Cromwell and Joan 
of Arc made a combined bolt for the kitchens, 
but were surrounded and made prisoners. 
Bobby himself discovered Mr. Gladstone 
under a garden seat, and the only casualty 
was the unfortunate drowning of Aristotle 
in the rain-water tub. As the Stagirite had 
already lost the greater portion of his tail, 
Reynolds was more easily consoled for this 
than for the total disappearance of Nehe- 
miah, the finest and cleverest of his whole 
collection ; and long after the others had 
given up^the chase, and the visitors. had 
begun to arrive, he still wandered dis- 
consolate among the shrubberies, evading 
the matron, who was anxious to change 
his clothes and prepare him for prescnta. 
tion. 

Thus it came to pass that a stout and. 
rather showily dressed lady, seated alone in. 
a little flowering arbour, in the temporary 
absence of her escort, who had gone to fetch 
her sunshade, was startled by the sudden 
apparition of a small and exceedingly dirty 
urchin who appeared before her breathless, 
and fixed upon her a gaze that was somewhat 
embarrassing. 

“Pm almost sure he ran in here," began 
the Tadpole, with a fine contempt of preface. 

He had the advantage of the lady he 
addressed, knowing her very well by sight. 
while she herself was totally ignorant ot 
his identity. 

Run away, little boy!“ said Mrs. Вая. 
table at last, with great dignity. ** Hasn’t 
anyone ever taught you that it is very rude 


to stare so? 


** Please, Mrs. Bastable," began the Tad- 
pole, I think you are sitting on Ncho. 
miah." 

* Gracious me, the child is an idiot ! '" 
exclaimed the surprised lady. ‘І didn't 
know that Dr. Hardress took imbecile pupils. 
I must speak to Ronald about it. Му 
dear," she continued in a. kinder tone to the 
child, who stood balancing himself on one 
leg before her. І think you must have been 
out too long in this hot sun. Run away, 
there's a good boy, and tell them to give you 
& cooling drink." 

But the Tadpole was not to be got tid of 
во easily, 

* [ tnink you are a very cruel lady," he 
said, with growing wrath. "''I tell you he's 
exccedingly delicate. He has to have regular 
air and exercise. Lots! Please, will you 
stand up and let me get at him. You had 
better take care; he bites jolly sharp when 
he’s in a rage,” he added, appealing to the 
laily’s sense of fear, in default of reaching 
her better nature. | 

Won't somebody come and take this 
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unfortunate child away!" cried Mrs. Bas- 
tahle, looking wildly round for succour. 
„This is terrible.“ 

“Xo it is; he'll be suffocated,” assented 
Bobby Reynolds. Then he uttered a joyous 
сгу. 

„There's Mr. Magruder coming. Now, 
you'll see. He says he's determined to put 
down cruelty to animals wherever he finds 
it. He caned Biggs Major for torturing a 
toad, he did. And Nehemiah is worth 
dozens of them." 

The master approached. °“ I see you have 
made friends with our little parlour boarder, 
Mrs. Bastable,” he said blandly. “І hope 
he has not been troublesome.” 

By this time poor little Reynolds was 
sobbing convulsively. ‘Оһ, please, Mr. 
Magruder, won't you make her get up? 
She's sitting on poor dear little Nehemiah !” 

„That's the wild way he has been talking, 
Mr. Magruder,” observed Mrs. Bastable, with 
tranquil severity. '* His Bible lesson seems 
to have been too much for the child's mind. 
It is over- pressure, I suppose." 

“ Oh, it’s too late! He must be flat by 
this time," cried the Tadpole, casting him- 
self on the grass in utter abandonment of 

ief. 

** Or else he is a little deficient," went on 
Mrs. Bastable. “І don't think—I really 
don't think I should like Algernon to 
associate with children of imperfect intel- 
lect." 

* [—I believe he is all right, though & 
little excitable," said Mr. Magruder sooth- 
ingly. He was anxious to get the lady out 
of the summer-house without a shock to her 
sensitive nerves. '' By the way, I think you 
have not yet seen our conservatories. We 
are rather proud of them, though, no doubt, 
they will seem to you of modest dimensions 
indeed after those at Wyncote. May I have 
the pleasure ?” 

Mrs. Bastable graciously rose and accom- 
panied the courtly Magruder; while a small 
and exceedingly dirty white mouse, which 
had been at once sheltered and imprisoned 
by the voluminous folds of the lady's robe, 
emerged to life and liberty once more, and 
made a desperate dash across the gravel. 
Mrs. Bastable half turned, as though some- 
thing had caught her eye, but Magruder gave 
a prodigious ** Hem!” and began to talk 
so fast that his companion had no leisure to 
notice Bobby's delighted pounce upon his 
recovered favourite, nor the wrathful mutter- 
ings with whieh he pursued her retreating 
form. Mr. Magruder carefully piloted his 
charge to the refreshments, saw her happily 
established in the centre of the most select 
group of visitors and furnished with an ice, 
and then hastened away to assist his chief 
on the other side of the grounds. Не found 
Dr. Hardress overwhelmed by the constantly 
arriving parties of parents and friends, and 
with only the incapable assistance of Mr. 
Beamish, the senior mathematical master, 
who could do nothing but smile feebly at 
intervals and remark that it was very warm — 
a fact as incontrovertible as the elementary 
truths of his own favourite study. 

Things promised to brighten up, however, 
when Monsieur Bontemps and Madame 
Sophie Flon were announced. Monsieur 
was always most punctilious in attending 
the school functions, and was generally the 
life and soul of these gatherings, making 
himself positively red-hot in his endeavours 
to provide every lady at once with a scat 
and refreshments, and throwing himself into 
the games of tennis and croquet with an 
enthusiasm which was only equalled by his 
utter incompetency, or the radiant good- 
humour with which he joined in the laughter 
at his mistakes. But to-day he seemed 
comparatively grave and preoccupied, and 
as soon as he had found his sister a seat in 
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the shade, and a master to entertain her, he 
came across to where I was standing, and 
asked where he would find Briant. 

He is over by the shrubbery. Shall I 
fetch him for you, Monsieur?“ I sail, 
wondering. 

No. 1 thank you, I go to seek him my- 
self.“ answered Monsieur Felix, with a 
mysterious smile. Do you remember the 
day of our so delightful peek-neek ? Myself, 
never shall I forget it, that day. René, too, 
will always remember. But pardon; I go 
too fast. You shall know all in a little 
time.” He disappeared in the direction of 
the shrubbery, and I proceeded to pay my 
respecta to Madame Sophie. It was while I 
was sitting chatting to her that I observed 
careful search being made for the parlour 
boarder. Presently he appeared, fresh from 
the matron’s hands, in his new little Norfolk 
suit, his face shining with rure glow 
from the vigorous application of soap and 
water. He also wore a somewhat sulky ex- 
pression. 

That is right," said Dr. Hardress. Mrs. 
Bastable was most anxious to make Bobby's 
acquaintance. Oh, here is Mrs. Bastable!” 
he continued, as that lady approached, all 
smiles and graciousness. '* Mrs. Bastable, 
this is our youngest pupil, Master Bobby 
Reynolds.” 

“Oh, the little darling!" cried Mrs. 
Bastable, in a fluttering ecstasy, bending and 
extending her hands to the Tadpole. '' My 
dear, do you know I have a little boy just 
about as old as you, who is coming to your 
school, and I hope that you and he will be 
great friends." 

The other hand. Bobby," admonished 
the Doctor, as the child grudgingly proffered 
his left, the right being tightly rammed into 
the pocket of his knickerbockers. 

** Oh, we have already made acquaintance, 
haven't we, darling?“ cried tke lady en- 
thusiastically. ‘‘ He found me out all by 
his own little selí. Something seemed to 
tell me that he was my dear Eleanor's child. 
How like—how very like he is to his uncle, 
Lord Westashire ! " she went on, in an ad- 
miring aside to the Doctor. His speaking 
image !” 

** ain't a bit like!“ burst out the indig- 
nant image ; for Bobby had a vivid recollec- 
tion of the gouty red-faced old gentleman, 
in whose presence he was always required to 
keep unnaturally quiet. '' Oh, what stories 
you do tell ! E 

* Hush ! hush ! " from the Doctor. 

She does, thoug’:,” asserted little Rey- 
nolds ; '* and she nearly killed my poor dear 
little Nehemiah. He's been trembling like 
a blancmange ever since,” he added, ap- 
pealing to the Doctor for sympathy. “I 
thought he was going to have a fit. She's 
a nasty cruel lady, and I don't like her.” 

To what further lengths the parlour 
boarder would have gone is uncertain. 
Fortunately, at this moment a diversion 
occurred. Monsieur Bontemps approached, 
accompanied by René, and with his good. 
humoured face wearing & look of unwonted 
solemnity. It was evident that Monsieur 
was about to make an important announce- 
ment, and meant to take full advantage of 
the dramatic possibilities of the situation. 

** Doctor," he said, bowing and indicating 
Briant with one plump hand, “© permit that 
I present to you my grand-nephew, Mon- 
sieur René Marie Briant, of the ancient 
family of Duchéne" ; and then, as if he could 
contain himself no longer, he burst out into 
a flood of voluble explanation, accompanied 
by a lightning play of gesture which supplied 
the deficiency of his English. °“ Figure to 
yourself, my dear Doctor, that I know 
nothing certain till yesterday. Often have I 
thought to perceive a resemblance in René 
here to my dear Adolphe. But I answer 


always to myself: Bah! you are an old 
fool, Bontemps; vou see the same face 
everywhere. The child is Norman. He 
knows nothing of you or of your people. 
io!’ So it remains until one time that I 
interrogate René here, who tells me that his 
family, also, were originally of my depart. 
ment, until the war and the dis ton. 
He speaks also of a ring given to him by his 
mother, fashioned from a locket which she 
wore as a child. Long I desire to see that 
ring, but in vain. It is that the unfortu- 
nate has sold it. What do I say? He did 
right ; it was for a good object. But yester- 
day I pass by chance the shop where it is 
exposed for sale. At once I enter and 
demand permission to inspect it, and lo! it 
is, indeed, the jewel whicb my poor Thérèse 
wore аз a child, and which was round her 
neck when her mother fled with her from 
their burning house. By what happy chance 
was it preserved when her mother perished 
at the hands of the Communards ? Who 
сап say ? They were not thieves, those poor 
deluded ones. So I arrive here to-day, 


determined to make clear the matter ; and 


now," Monsieur waved his hand towards 
René, ** behold him !” 

The group round us had gradually cn- 
larged as Monsieur Felix’s disjointed narra- 
tive proceeded, until now it included all the 
masters and most of the visitors. What 
between the heat of the weather and the 
excitement of his story. Monsieur was by 
this time in such an explosive condition that 
I verily believe if anyone bad suddenly 
struck a match he would have gone pop. 
No one did so, however, and just then some 
thoughtful апа obliging rson—initials 
H. M.—placed a chair behind him, into which 
he dropped thankfully, and mopped his 
steaming brow. Then the Head's bland 
tones were heard : 

IJ am sure that all present will sympa- 
thise with you in your joy, Monsieur Bon- 
temps," he said; and now, pray let me 
offer you а cup of tea. I am sure that you 
must be in need of it." 

** Not a drop, not one little drop, Doctor." 
protested Monsieur, with vivacity, '' until 
you have promised to grant the first request 
that I shall make to you." 

„Well, I think I may do that without 
rashness,” said Dr. Hardress, smiling. 
fancy I can guess what the request will 
be." | 

„My faith! I think so—yes ! " cried Mon- 
sieur. '' Eh bien! There will be a halt- 
holiday on Monday, when I pray that the 
members of my class will make a little visit 
to me at Les Ormes—to me and to my dear 
nephew, here present. What do I вау? 
To my son, as he will be henceforward. 
René, mon fils, bring me а cup of tea. 
To-day I can drink it, medicinal as it 13, 
without grimacing. And go yonder, my 
child, and salute your good aunt. How 
stupid I am—your—mother ! " 


Well, and all that was a year ago ; and now 
my own time has almost come to leave good 
old Crosscombe, and the gang, апа the red 
dormitory, and the larks, and the rows, and 
all thc earthquake, as Monsieur would say. 
I am no; one of your sentimental beggars, 
I hope, and, of course, I am jolly glad to 
have passed, first shot, for Sandhurst ; but I 
am not ashamed to say that when I woke up 
this morning and heard that wretched bell. 
that we all used to abuse so much, jangling 
away in the turret, I felt pretty sick to th.nk 


how few times 1 was to hear the old slave- . 


driver's cracked voice again. What is more, 
I pity the fellow who does not feel much the 
same when he leaves his old school De 
pend upon it, he is probably no loss to the 
place, and will not be much of an acquis!’ 
tion» to the next society he adorns. Ot 
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ı caurse, that is only my private opinion. 
And all schools are not like Crosscombe. I 

t should think not, indeed ! 

ı René Briant is living at Les Ormes now, 
and has degenerated into a day boy. How- 
ever, his time at the school is short, for, as 

‘soon as Monsieur and Madame Sophie can 

' spare time, he is to go to Leipsic for a course 

in experimental chemistry. Young Pizarro 

is already there, having begun that educa- 
tional tour of the globe which his father has 

: planned for him. Mr. Pickens is establishing 

‚а great English agency for his business, and 


AN EAST COAST CRUISE IN 


‘Be and I cruised for two or three days, 
r and a very good cruise it was, though the 
, weather was unkind. We had fresh winds 
‘from about north-east all the time, and 
low temperatures; but the Woodbridge 
river is а snug place, where you are not 
likely to come to much harm. The feature 
of the river is the mud; it is laid on very 
, thick, and has more permanence than the 
.water—so most of those who go boating 
there find sooner or later. Up to now 
.we have been of the minority, but we take 
no credit for it; our light draught, and our 
good luck, have stood us in good stead. 
There are other things besides mud. 
The upper reaches of the estuary lie be- 
tween wooded hills ; there are farmhouses, 
‘old ani gabled, with vast barns about 
them, and grey church towers among the 
woods. In places there are gravel beaches, 
where you can land without trouble—there is 
one at Waldringfield, and another lower 
down, in the reach above Ramsholt. From 
the wooded cliff here you command the 
river valley both ways; on one side towards 
‘Woodbridge, and on the other to the sea. 
It is a place remote. The soft sand of the 
‘cliff has slipped from under the roots of the 
trees, and many have fallen slantwise, and 
are borne up on the shoulders of their 
comrades ; the undergrowth is wild and 
lense, and monstrous thistle-like planta 
тізе, high as a man, above the tangle. 
‘Against the base of the cliff stands a little 
nut, half hidden in verdure, weather-beaten, 
‘toppling sideways ; inside the canvas lining 
stripping from the walls, the floor rotten 
^nd in holes, through which the vegetation 
las crept, and climbed about the frame- 
Kork; everywhere the dust lies thickly— 
che coating of years, it may be. How real 
t all seems! You have landed on a desert 
‘sland, and this is the castaway’s hut. 
Where the poor fellow is—whecher he has 
een taken off, or his bones lie bleaching 
п the thickets; whether he is captive 
among savages,—who can say? Anything 
may happen—on the next page. It is 
almost as fine a place for make-believe ” 
us Tom Sawyer’s Island. 
" Апа at Ramsholt there is a deserted 
jouse, fast falling into ruin. It stands 
»leakly in a score between two hills, facing 
(һе river; in appearance а farmhouse, 
roomy and rambling. A low broken wall 
roes about it, and spaced behind the wall 
„ге sombre trees of оошу foliage, funereal 
i8 cypreeses. The paneless windows look 
»lankly out across the river, like the eyes 
pf a blind man. Within it is utterly forlorn : 
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Briant is to enter it as soon as he is old 
enough, if Monsieur approves. So I suppose 
his fortune is made. Mr. Pickens wanted 
to do the same for Crickhowell, but Crikey 
has his own ideas for his future, and they are 
not directed towards money-making. He 
has won a scholarship at Oxford, and will 
be going up next year. I expect he will be 
offered the laureateship before long. though 
he says he sball decline it, because he 
doesn’t like sherry. Mahomed came to a 
sad end shortly after his removal—met 
Euripides, the school cat, on the stairs, and 
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ROUND THE NESS: 


By R. H. CALVERT, 
Author of * The Last Cruise of the ‘Granta, " etc. etc. 


(Jllustrated with Phetographs by the WRITER.) 


PART УШ. 


broken floors and bulging ceilings, the 
wall papers ling from the walls, stairs 
which tremble to the tread, and the balus- 
trade gone by the board” ; hearths choked 
with litter, tes eaten away by rust, and 


doors dropping frem decaying hinges. The 
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had а slight altercation with him—no 
flowers. 

I hope to see Anstruther at Sandhurst in 
a year or so, if his mathematics do not prove 
fatal to him. Carclough is going in for 
Woolwich. As for the parlour boarder, ho 
enjoys, as the Irishman said, as bad health 
as usual, but nevertheless flourishes fairly 
well on the whole. He te!ls me that he has 
already chosen his profession. He is to be 
an arctic explorer. 

The bell is going for dinner. Good-bye ! 

[ТНЕ END.] 


А CANOE-YACHT. 


place is full of strange noises when the wind 
plays through it ; there is a stifled moaning, 
as if the house itself cried out at ite fate. 
You come out into the open air again with 
a sudden gladness, like that of a caged 
animal which has escaped—there is à new 
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joy in the great arch of sky, and the rush 
of the wind. 
We were sure that this house had a 
terrible history ; murder and violence, and, 
of course, a ghost. But would you believe 
it, there is nothing of the kind! No one 
who has lived here, within memory, but 
seems to have led a respectable and common- 
place life, and to have ended it in proper 
and decorous fashion. The attention 
of the Psychical Society should be 
called to this omission. For a ghost 
of rural or aquatic tastes no more 
eligible residence could be found ; it is 
in "thorough disrepair, and requires no 
outlay. A ghost, even of limited 
means, once established in this pleasing 
little property, might soon make him- 
self a reputation. in the county. 
Woodbridge is а pleasant, clean 
little town, built on a hill sloping to 
the river. There is a promenade walk 
along the waterside, with nice little 
shelters, where you can sit and look 
across the anchorage to the bold hill 
beyond. At high water white-sailed 
boats flit in and out among the craft, 
and the ferry-boats go busily to and 
fro. At low water—but we are fond of 
Woodbridge, and will leave you to find 
out what it is lise at low water for 
yourself. You remember the Walrus 
and the Carpenter : 


„If this were only cleared away,’ 
They said, it would be grand 1'” 


And so it would ! 

On the third day I sailed back to Felix- 
stowe Ferry. There was a card from Blades 
to say he hoped to get down that night ; 

‘if the Guv’nor turned up he would send a 
"wire but there wasn’t one. 

I went back on board. The fresh north- 
easterly wind had at last died down, and 
a light air came away from the south’ard. 
The sty cleared, and there was a fine 
weather look. The next day would be the 
ninth day of the cruise, and I was tied 
for time; the tide would be high at six 
o'clock in the morning, and if it was fine, 
and the wind fair, would it not be best to 
take the chance ? I turned it over in my 
miid while I peeled the potatoes and 
prepared an Irish stew. 

The sun sank into a low bank of cloud, 

and a deep flush mounted the western sky. 
1 went ashore and wired Blades: If weather 
fixo and wind favourab!> shall sail for 
Lowestoft 6 A. M. to-morrow.” 

After we had finished the stew—Bob 
had his share—and the washing up was over, 
I laid off the course to Orfordness, from 
the Ness to Covehitheness, and from there to 
Lowestoft piers. I wrote them out large on 
a piece of paper, and made a note of the 
shipes and colours of the buoys en route. 
l had been that road pretty often, but there 
is nothing like making certain; and single- 
handed sailing does not allow much time 
for chart work. 

I looked out next morning upon a world 
without colour, grey and solemn in the half- 
light of daybreak, There was a low dawn, 
which is a promise of fine weather, and a 
little air came faintly from the south-east. 


The glass was steady, and when tapped 
responded cheerfully. The omens were 
propitious. 


My first business was to get the Berthon 
boat aboard, collapse her, and stow her 
below. She is a little thing, but it makes 
а tidy job for one man. After that I hove 
short on the chain, and set main and mizzen; 
got the anchor, and made it fast aboard ; 
out jib, and she gathered way on the port 
tack. It was ‘homeward bound," and 
not much time lost about it either. The 
ancients would have been sacrificing a 
white lamb to the propitious breezes—a 
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branch of seamanship which has fallen 
into neglect. Besides, I had only a two- 
pound tin of Australian mutton, and the 
winds were likely to take offence at “canned ” 
goods ; further, I should have been losing 
some of the tide. АП this sacrificing must 


have driven the headstrong ancient skipper 
wild ; but perhaps he sailed first, and they 
sacrificed as they went along; moreover, 


Woodbridge River from Ramsholt. 


the tides weren't much down his way—th> 
Mediterranean is practically a tideless sea. 
The wind was light, but the first of the 
ebb was under us, and we slip quickly 
between the shores to the wide greyness 
beyond. The sea broke now and again 
on the Bar, though it was only just past the 
time of high water. I had to turn out 
through the channel ; there was more strength 
in the breeze now, enough to make the boat 
handle smartly. Outside, and clear of the 
Bar, I rolled the jib half up, and sheeted 
it a` weather, and eased the mainsheet. She 
lay-to very quietly, curtseying to the lon 
casterly swell, while I made the tea (I ha 
put the kettle on before starting) and cut 
some bread-and-butter. The clock said 
half-past six, so we were off to time, and 
the tide had not been running down for 
long outside. I bore away along the coast, 
and breakfasted as we went. The mornin 
kept its sober grey, but the sky look 
fine; there was a nice sailing breeze broad 
on the beam, and she went over the long 
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The Anchorage, Woodbridge Haven. 


swell with an easy see-saw motion that 
was very pleasant to me, but not to poor 
Bob! My heart leapt up, like the poet's, 
and I could have sung if it had not been 
for the bread-and-butter. My great singing 
time is when I am ир ЖЕЙ асу" I roll 
out my répertoire over the broad waters— 
а breezy voice like mine suits the situation. 
The breeze freshened somewhat, and 


Orfordness lighthouse shaped ahead; in а 


= We take care of that '—BLADES, 


much like Ethel ahoy |" 


couple of hours from the time we hz 
cleared the Bar we were drawing up to 
the Ness. More sea here—I expected that: 
but there was more wind with it, and the: 
I did not like. If there was to come 
tearing breeze again, such as we'd be: 
having, I had my work cut out. A littl 
more than a capful of wind from ti 
south-east would soon knock up а bea- 
sea—the nastiest sort of sea to sail 
boat in—and no turning tail to it; 
broad on the starboard beam goin: 
this way, and broad on the port bean 
if I went back. Nearly thirty ше 
to Lowestoft piers, but the tide wit 
me ; ten miles only back to Woodbridy 
Haven, but the tide against me, ani 
when I got there, the ebb running ox: 
of the river against a south-easter: 
breeze, and a nasty kick-up in th 
channel. I could go on to Нах. 
five miles farther—a foul tide, « 
course, all the way—that would tal 
me, I reckoned, nearly as long as i 
would to get to Lowestoft. 

The seas grew awkward, and I bal 
to keep luffing the boat to them. | 
had rolled the jib half up to ease ber. 
and she wanted a reef in the mair- 
sail—the sooner it was taken dos- 
the better, if there was more wim 
coming—but I had a notion this wa: 
only a bit of bluster. The tide ran strons. 
and carried the boat fast up to tbe Ness; 
and the constant luffing to the sea ho! 
fetched her well out. By nine Ocho 
the lighthouse was abaft the beam, and th 
farther coast-line was open. I bore away. 
and brought the wind broad on the starboard 
quests steering north-east by north fo 

outhwold. 

The breeze was lighter again; it wi: 
only a bit of bluster, as I thought, sor) 
as you often find about a ness, or headlan«. 
where the tide sets strong. It had m: 
me a bit uneasy though, and I was rig: 
glad when it fel away to the streng: 
of a nice whole sail breeze. 

How she moved! By the marks on tè 
shore we were footing it like a steamboat 
Aldeburgh was coming up fast under tè- 
lee — the place seemed Arp om stil. 
through the glasses I could not count : 
score of figures along the whole sea-from 
One small fishing-boat, with dark sail 
was standing out from the beach. 

When I looked again, the stragglin: 
town was right under the boom, and tè 
fishing-boat was to leeward, heading on tè 
starboard tack across my course. T> 
flutter of something white caught my = 
I seized the glasses, and peered арз: 
Some one on board her was waving а han 
kerchief, or a bit of white stuff tied to 2 
stick. 

I thought at first it was some exubers: 
tripper—they wave inanely at everyth:- 
and everybody; but certainly it was ear 
in the day for tripping. Then I suspecte 
a longshoremen’s trap to decoy the 
wary amateur, and, after properly frighten -. 
him with a brief summary of the dangers - 
local navigation, foisting their servi~ 
upon him. But how could they kr 
me at that distance for an amateur, 
know even that I was alone ? 

The white thing bobbed, and dippe 
and made strange semaphore movemen:- 
sometimes it shook itself írenziedly, - 
others it gyrated madly. Meanwhile :: 
boats swept on upon converging courses. 

As we drew nearer I made out tè- 
the white thing was worked by a figs- 
amidships and that the fi wore а wh: 
and conspicuous collar. That settled :- 
longshoreman theory. 

A faint hail came up 
again, and then again! 


inst the ws 
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The figure in tè 
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& white collar sprang upon the mast thwart, 
ly and redoubled his antics with the signalling 
ù apparatus. I fixed him with the glasses 
s as well as I was able, but the boat was 
u lively, and I had no sooner got him than 
и he seemed, as the boat rolled, to jump 
1 out of the field of vision. Now I had him 
Why couldn't he keep still, instead of 


a playing about in that silly way? Why 


з it looked like—how very extraordinary 
o it was !— Blades! 
n I was so astonished that I had left go 


of the helm, so as to have both hands for 
the glasses. Еле! made a swoop, and 
danced up into the wind, with sails shaking, 
and the boom swinging wildly to and fro. 
The other boat swept by a hundred yards 
down wind, and the man at the tiller shouted 
; hoarsely : “ Let her lie, we'll ccme to yer." 
I got the mizzen sheet in, and backed 
the jib. They wero dipping the other 
. boat’s lug, and presently she came romping 
towards me on the port tack, Blades hold- 
. ing with both haad; on to the weather 
gunwale, and grinning from car to ear. 
They bore away under Ethel's stern, and 
shot up into the wind ; the big lug was 
lowered smartly аз she fetched alongside, and 
Blades and г, young fellow clawed the 
rail, and held the boats off cach other. 
Old Bob had forgotten his sea-sickness, 
and came out bristling; then he recognised 
Blades, and began whining fondly. 

"Sorry to make such an early call," 
‘said Blades, still grinning. “ Are you at 
home?“ 

" How on carth — 

“ Be temperate, old chap. I couldn't 
det you go sailing about like this all by your 
little self, so I chartered a special train. 
We were too late to catch you at Felix- 
stowe, so I made them bring me on here." 

“Special train! Talk sense, do! Did 


^ you get my wire last night?“ 


ч 


rou can tell him all that when you're 


' aboard, sir," said the old boatman gruffly. 
We're driving to le'ward here together 


and I want to fetch back. 


I 


like a steamboat with the wuks garn wrong, 
No offence, sir! 
I ain't bound to Lowestoft sideways. 
That’s all right, thank ye, sir; I'm satistied. 


Let er fill; and a pleasant passage to 


9 


yer.” 


“You can make yourself easy," said 


` Blades presently; it's me, and in the 


flesh, and the bodily man in me calls out 
for breakfast. I жаз up before five, and 
I've only had one bun. Buns should be 
strictly ephemeral, but they linger on at 
times; this one had grown blasé. I'll make 
tea, and boil some eggs ; a second breakfast 
won't hurt you!“ 

While the kettie was boiling Blades told 
his story. a 

“ Yes, I got your wire, but the Guv'nor 
never turned up till ten o'clock at night. 
I had looked up the trains, and I found 
there was no chance of catching you at 
Felixstowe ; but there was а train at five 
in the morning, which got to Aldeburgh 
at half-past eight. I thought it would 
be fine to waylay you like this, and, if you 
didn’t turn up, I could easily get back by 
train to Felixstowe. So I took a cab, 
drove to & hotel close to the station, and 
took a room. І called the Boots and told 
him I must catch the five o'clock train. 


‘There’s a couple of bob waiting for you,’ I 
I'm a 


said, ‘ when I’m outside in time. 
sound sleeper, and I’m not self-rising like 
the flour. You must keep on at me, and 
“оте round every five minutes to see how 
I'm getting on.’ He promised he would, 


and he said he’d put me in the train in my 
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pyjamas, sooner than see me lose it. Well, 
I turned in and fell asleep straight away. 
I was woke by a hubbub in the passage, and 
I got up and peeped out of the door; the 
whole corridor was on the peep as well. 
There was the Boots in the grip of a man 
in a robe de nuit, the night porter was 
trying to pacify him. ‘I tell you,’ roared 
the man, this idiot has come banging 
on my door five times in the last quarter 
of an hour, and calling through the keyhole 
to me to get up and catch something. Yes, 
and I got up, and caught him by the scruff 
of his rascally neck, and now he's asking 
me for two bob!’ I took a furtive glance 
at the number over my door, drew back 
stealthily, and bolted myself in. I had made 
à little mistake; I had told the Boots 
I was 55 and it ought to have been 56! 
What was the timo? I found I had just 
twenty minutes before the train went. 
In ten I was dressed. The passage was 
quiet again, and the coast clear. I crept 
downstairs with my handbag; luckily I 
had paid my bill overnight. I made sure 
of finding the night porter in the hall, but 
by good fortune he wasn't. I slunk out 
like а thief, and sprinted for that train 
and caught it ; arrived here at eight-thirty ; 
and you know the rest." 

And that unlucky Boots,” I said 
" he had all his trouble and a scragging, 
with a wigging to follow, I daresay, and 
never got his money after all!” 

That's just the irony of life," said 
Blades; but when I get back ГЇ send 
him an anonymous donation." 

We were getting up to Dunwich before 
we had finished breakfast. The sun came 
out, the breeze held, and Ethel winged it 
like а bird. She swung to the seas with 
an easy grace; every stitch was drawing ; 
the suils stood as if carved in alabaster. 

" Blades, old man," I said in my softest 
tones, that was a very sporting thing of 
you to do, to come down like that, and I 
appreciate it. I'm going to start а Dis- 
tinguished Service Order of my own, and 
put you at the top.” 

Thanks, old chap; but don't put me 
on a pedestal —I'm not cut out for it." 

“ No one realises that more than I, though 
you might pass muster аз а torso. I say, it 
isn't twelve yet, and we shall be up to South- 
wold soon. І call this fine!“ 

" By the way," said Blades, “I saw 
your people the other day, and they seemed 
& bit anxious about you; I don't know 
why. They ought to have found out by 
now that you weren't born to be drowned.” 

" All right, you won't draw me, though 
I know you are trying to. One's people 
always are like that; it's aggravating at 
first, but you get over it. They'll allow 
you can ride without having a groom on 
the horse with you, and that you can 
shoot without having & gunsmith in attend- 
ance ; but, to the ordinary landsman, there's 
an inscrutable mystery about the sea, and 
you must only take it, like à powerful drug, 
under professional direction. Of course 
the professional fosters the notion all he 
can. Sea-sailing can be learnt, like any other 
craft, but it takes longer to pick up, and 
calls, perhaps, for more perseverance, pluck, 
and toughness, than the others do. Why 
people can't—— What are you laughing 
at?" 

"Ha! ha! Did you say I couldn't 
draw you? "That's one back for the torso. 
After all, skipper, it's only natural solici- 
tude ; just the same as the old hen's, when 
she sees her brood of young ducks taking 
to the water, Ha! ha!” 


[THE END.] 
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" Oh, stow it! 

“My dear chap, I was thi:king what a 
splendid caricature it would make—you 
embarking on the briny, and all your 
female relatives clucking on the shore.” 

We passed Southwold pier, the log says, 
at a quarter-past twelve, and an hour 
later we picked up the South Barnard buoy. 
A strong flood was meeting us ‘n the Cove- 
hithe channel, and there was more sea 
there than we had found all the passage, 
except off Orfordness. Far away, under 
the foot of the jib, there was a blur against 
the coast-line, which we knew to be Lowes- 
toft piers; but it was slower going against 
the tide, and it was not till half-past 
three that we made the harbour. 

As we shot the narrow entrance, a sten- 
torian hail startled us. A big, bulky man, 
with a prodigious clean-shaved face, beamed 
at us from the pier-head, waving his um- 
brella, and shouting “ How are you?“ 

" Whoever's that?" I asked Blades. 
“Seems to think he knows us." 

“Hullo! Why, its the Old Buffer! 
How are you, sir? Glad to sce you again. 
Nice day," etc. ete. ; 

Blades and the old Buffer kept up а 
desultory conversation as we glided across 
the outer harbour. The last we saw of the 
O.B., he was surrounded by a little crowd, 
to whom he was detailing something with 
great animation and enjoyment. 

" He's tel'ing them about our railway 
journey," said Blades. It's lucky wo 
aren't going to lie in the Yacht Basin here— 
he'd be making а sort of exhibit of us, and 
doing the showman business several times a 
day.” 

We sailed through the Bridge Cut—the 
great bridge swinging off for ua as we came: 
to it—up the inner harbour, through lines 
of shipping, to Oulton Lock. Ethel was 
lifted to the higher waters of the Broad, and 
we drifted out through the lock gates, past 
wherries and river yachts, into the ham, or 
bight, on the southern shore. The anchor 
dropped with a splash, and the clatter of 
the chain scared the waterfowl among the 
reeds. Our cruise was over. 

After dinner we smoked the pipes of 
peace and contentment. It grew dark, and 
a white mist veiled the reeds; the Broad 
grew vast and shoreless ; not a tremor stirred 
the tideless water. We sat late, talking of 
the joys of cruising and the pleasures of tho 
happy water life we both love so well. 

And, indeed, there is no sport or hobby 
to compare with it—except, of course, your 
own, dear reader. It taxes brain, and nerve, 
and muscle, and makes for self-reliance and 
endurance. Hard work there is in plenty; 


but with management and forethought there 


need be no more than will come as а season- 
ing to the enjoyment—that is, if each one 
does his share. Can you travel so indc- 
pendently in any other way? Your hotel 
moves with you; there is no packing up: 
whether you lie in the crowded port of 
some great town or in a loncly creek among 
the marshes, your comforts and your be- 
longings are still about you. The tariff is 
absurdly low, and the cuisine is dexterous, if 
not dainty ; the spirits never flag, nor docs 
the appetite ; there are no trains to catch, 
and no fares to pay. You live a simple, 
blameless life, and lay up а store of energy 
and ozone—as a bear does fat—against the 
winter. If you like a place, you linger; if 
not, you trip anchor and away. It is irre- 
sponsible; but then, like the holidays, it. 
doesn't last long—not half long enough 
* Except on paper," Blades says. 
Well, after that —— | 
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CRUMP AND I IN SCANDINAVIA. 


Author of “Crump aad I in the Alps," “Crump and I in the Lowlands,” ete. 


6 the shore reappeared, covered 
with vast forests, where, I was told, 
elk were found; and at length from over 
the horizon Wenersborg unfolded itself 
before our eyos. The good ship settled 
down again to her accustomed sober deport- 
ment, and passengers came in ones and 
twos from below, trying to look as if they 
had only overslept themselves, and couldn't 
imagino how it came about. We were 
at the last portion of our Swedish trip. 

At Wenersborg the river Gotha runs 
away with the waters of the lake, and 
carries them to the restless sea. About 
one апа a-halt hours from here, atter passing 
through a couple of locks, we arrived at 
Trollhattan. Here the river becomes restive 
and excited, breaking away eventually 
from all control and taking mad leaps and 
plunges, which add considerably to its 
attractiveness from an artistic point of 
view, but render it untrustworthy for 
navigation. Vessels, therefore, draw away 
from it for a time, lest its wild behaviour 
corrupt their steadiness, and commit them- 
selves to the sober water of canal and locks, 
which have been constructed to go round 
the falls. Lower down, when the mad 
river has somewhat recovered itself and 
gives promise of better behaviour for a 
time, the ships pass out again on to itg 
waters. 

Trollhattan is а small village above 
these falls, and has many mills (for the 
manufacture of paper and matches, I was 
given to understand) worked by the ex- 
cited river. A delay of nearly two 
hours takes place here, allowing passengers 
ample time to visit the cascades. Оп 
disembarking we were surrounded by a 
number of small boys, upon whose caps 
the magic word ‘ Cicerone” appeared. 
For about 25 Gre each one could be engaged 
by guileless tourists as their guide. 

Crump and [ were attacked by one youth, 
whom my friend thought to rout forth- 
with. 

* Get out!" said he. ''You're no use 
to us; we don't understand your jabber, 
and you don't know ours. Tou can't 
talk English, you know!“ 

“Oh, yess!” said he glibly, and I had 
to laugh, Crump looked so sorrowful at 
his failure. 

So we engaged the Swedeling, and he 
took us in tow. And ever since I have 
been wondering why a guide was necessary 
at all to visit falls you couldn't miss unless 
you were stone deaf and totally blind ; 
and even then you stood a good chance 
of walking into them unless some inter- 
fering person headed you off. 

The scenery here is very beautiful, and 
the rush and roar of the cascades and rapids 
attracts one. The walk to the lower level, 
where the boat makes ita further start, i3 
along well.wooded banks, high above the 
frothing river. 

It did not take us long to fathom our 
small guide's knowledge of English. 

% Look here, Obadiah,’ said Crump, 
** is this the main fall!“ 

“ Oh, yess!” 

** Good boy; always tell the truth. And 
which way do we go now ?” 

“ Oh, yess!” 

“Thanks, awfully! And how long l 
it take us to do the whole round, sonny?“ 
'* Oh, yess! and a volley of Swedish. 

So we gave him 50 óre extra at the end 
of the walk to enable him to continue his 
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CHAPTER V. 


studies, and Crump said I ought to take 
a lesson from the example of one so much 
my junior in years and senior in linguistic 
attainments. 

We passed the small village of Lilla Edet 
farther on, where matches are made. The 
houses are built of pinewood, and the 
captain informed us that he waa passing 
through on one occasion when the viliage 
was in flames. There is a lock at this 
place, and he said it was an exciting race 
against the fire, whether his ship could get 
through before the fire reached her. He 
mar.aged it safely. 

Towards evening we steamed along the 
broadening river into Gothenburg, the 
second port of Sweden. This town, situated 
on level ground, is well laid out. It is 
said to have been founded some two hundred 
years ago by Dutch settlers, who, I suppose, 
coulin't conquer their habit of making 
canals Really, I cannot see what they 
wanted with so many at this place. A 
perspective of some of the straight streeta, 
with canal in centre, crossed at regular 
intervals by bridges every few hundred 
paces, suggests a gigantic ladder, of which 
the roadways make the side poles and the 
bridges the rungs. 

Though Gothenburg does not equal 
Stockholm for beauty and interest, and is, 
indeed, a very different city, it has public 
buildings and parks of great excellence. 
There are also a good museum and an art 
gallery. But it is а very busy port, and 
abounds in wharves and warchouses. 

We spent the evening in the public concert 
garden. The admission was only 10 óre 
each, and I treated Crump, in consideration 
of his having routed the American tho 
previous night. We enjoyed for this 
modest sum one of the best concerts of its 
kind that I have heard. The singing and 
musie were excellent. Even Crump kept 
silence to listen. | 

We embarked the following evening for 
Copenhagen. Out upon the broad bosom of 
the Gotha. studded with many dangerous- 
looking rocks, we steamed into the Cattegat, 
reaching open sea in about an hour. I was 
on deck next morning just as we passed 
Elsinore, where Hamlet saw that ghost. 
The island of Zealand at this point almost 
knocks its head against Sweden, and the 
channel is very narrow, so that Danish 
Elsinore and Swedish Helsingborg nod at 
each other. Later on, when again the sea 
had widened, we arrived at Malmö, a 
small Swedish port, opposite Copenhagen. 
Here we stayed some three hours, and saw 
quite as much as we wanted to, the attrac- 
tions of Malmo being limited. 

From Malmo to Copenhagen is about 
one and a-half hour’s journey. The entrance 
to the harbour of the Danish capital is very 
fine, and gives good promise to strangers 
of an interesting visit. It was in these 
waters that Nelson was unable to see the 
eignal to stop fighting, because he used 
the wrong eye; and as а consequence won 
the battle of Copenhagen against orders. 

Here, again, we had to pass the Customs; 
but by this time we were getting used to it, 
and our modest bagyage attracted little 
attention, nor did we add anything to the 
Danish revenue. 

After roaming about for a short time 
we lighted upon a hotel and engaged beds. 
As, however, my knowledge of Danish was 
limited, and Crump's ignorance of it bound- 
less, we were rather at- sea as to what 


price we had let ourselves in to pay. Crump 
asked me what it was, and I told the truth. 
I said I didn't know. As he volunteered 
some very unrestrained opinions about 
people who took things without knowing 
what they were about, I suggested he 
might ask for himself. And that luckily 
quietened him. 

Here, also, I applied to one of the pastors 
to be allowed to visit a Sunday-school, and 
reccived a letter inviting us for the following 
day, Sunday, 

Both in Sweden and Denmark I noticed 
that the postal charge for letters and cards 
to be delivered in the same town as that 
in which posted was lower than for outside, 
and suggested to Crump that we were 
behindhand at home in this respect. He 
promised to see to it as soon as he got 
into Parliament ; so we shall have to wait a 
little while. 

We took an excursion to Klampenborg— 
the Danish Epping Forest—that afternoon. 
There were one or two little eccentricities 
that struck us in connection with the rail- 
ways. The engines, for instance, had 
mumps—at least, Crump thought they 
had; and it did rather look like it, for 
the smoke funnels had strange bulbs about 
half-way up that had а curious appearance 
to our unaccustomed eyes. 

The train, too, was composed of a mixture 
of carriages. There were some with open 
sides, not unlike roofed char-à-bancs, and 
some had a second storey, from which a 
capital outlook was obtainable, Of course 
we had to patronise these last, and get as 
high up in the world as possible. We also 
noticed that the arms of the signals moved 
upwards ſor Line clear." 

It being Saturday afternoon, the train 
was full Evidently many city men were 
going home, and had season tickets. We 
watched some of them pass out at their 
stations. Instead of producing their tickets 
they raised their hats, and the inspector 
returned the salute. Crump said he thought 
the poor fellow’s arm must ache. He tried 
the trick himself at Klampenborg; but it 
didn't work, and he found that hat-raising 
wasn't necessarily a substitute for a railway 
ticket. 

By the bye, this hat-doffing is very marked 
in Denmark, We thought we had reached 
the limit in Sweden, but here it was ex- 
ceeded. Gentlemen who met and knew 
each other, uncovered and held their hats 
until they had passed, provided they did 
not stop to speak. Sometimes this was so 
frequent that we began to wonder whether 
the hat was oftener on or off, and Crump 
proposed to follow some individual and 
work it out by applied mathematics. But, 
luckily, I managed to stop him. 

There are some charming walks under 
spreading trees and over soft grass at 
Klampenborg, and as the place is on the 
coast we got glimpses of the sea at one part 
which made us long to get down to a begeh. 
But all along the foreshore are detached and 
semi-detached villas, whose gardens run 
down to the water. It was nice for the 
residents, but it gave ws no chance, 80 we 
had to go back to the woods, And they were 
delightful. с 

We spent the evening in the Tivoli 
Garden at Copenhagen, where we had 4 
pleasant time, finishing up with fireworks. 
It was noticeable that here also, as at S.ock- 
holm, one of the variety entertainments 
was by an English troupe of clowns. 1 
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was delighted; the cockney twang was 
a3 music in his ears, after so much foreign 
speech ; at least. he said it was. 

The Danes call Copenhagen Kjóbenhavn, 
and Crump said he was surprised that 
intelligent people such as they seemed 
didn’t know the proper name for their 
own capital. I explained that perhaps we 
were wrong; but he refused to see it in 
that light —insular prejudice being at times 
stronz in my dear friend. 

We both of us got a lesson here on the 
folly of trusting too readily to appearances. 
We went to a restaurant after leaving the 
Tivoli, and Crump asked me if I thought 
the waiter was a murderer. I said I couldn't. 
of course, be sure; but I thought that if 
а man were treated according to his looks 
the fellow had а face that would ensure 
him penal servitude for life at the least. 
As for trusting him, it was out of the 
question. 

Yet when I asked the amount of our debt, 
and his reply was quite unintelligible, I 
gave him in hesitaney and doubt two coins ; 
whereupon he promptly pushed one back, 
and gave me change out of the other in 
addition. And. really, I felt so ashamed 
of Crump' wicked doubts that I should 
have made him apologise, only neither 
of us knew enough Danish to be sufficiently 
ucid. 

Sunday here is fairly quiet. The law, 
1 learned, was that shops should close 
after nine in the morning, but might reopen 
after four in the afternoon; though in 
summer time they generally remained shut 
after the morning trade. This restriction, 
however, did nof apply to restaurants 
(except. I believe, during church hours). 

We went to a Baptist Sunday-school 
in the afternoon. The chapel was adjacent, 
and accommodation was as in England. The 
difficulties that beset the place we visited 
in. Hamburg were absent here. Pastor 
Broholm, the minister to whom I had 
written, gave из a hearty welcome. He 
spoke excellent English. We found the 
school was conducted exactly as in England, 
with attendance cards, library books, and 
so forth. Even the bad boy, who sat and 
fidgeted by himself and paid no heed to 
anything but the contents of his pocket, 
was here represented. In the evening 
we attended service in the chapel, which 
also was on English lines, so {аг as the 
procedure went. 

The pastor very kindly acted as guide 
for us next day, and showed us round the 
citv—an attention for which we were deeply 
grateful. He took us to the Zoo, which is not 
on 80 large a scale as that at Hamburg ; and 
he conducted us through many of tho 
principa! thoroughfares in the city. Some 
oi the streeta in this interesting town ае 
wider than any I have seen elsewherc. 
"There is also a large salt-water lake—the 
Dansó — which makes a very fine open space in 
one part of the capital, though not by any 
means зо attractive as the Alster at Ham- 
burg. 

We paid a flying visit to the Thorwaldsen 
Museum, our interest in the place being 
quickened by the memory of that famous 
sculpture by Thorwaldsen, the Lion of 
Lucerne. a model of which is here. Our 
friend took us also through quaint streets 
in the older part of Copenhagen, round the 
harbour and canals; and then led us to 
& curious round tower, from the summit 
of which we got a view of the city and 
surroundings. The mode of ascending this 
tower was remarkable. We entered a 
broad doorway and walked up a sloping 
circular roadway, so wide that a horse and 
carriage might be driven up, as has actually 
been done, we were told. 

During our walks we were taken to 
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Amalfenborg. This is an octagonal open 
space round which are built blocks of the 
royal palace. The place appeared to us 
very massive and dull, but no doubt it 
was brighter within the palace walls. King 
Christian, the father of our own much-loved 
Queen, often takes a stroll through the 
streets about here, and it s» fell out that 
we fell in with him. The pastor told 
us who he was, and of course we raised 
our hats, receiving a courteous salute in 
return as the old gentleman walked by. I 
was afraid that our mixing in this way in 
Royal society would make Crump conceited, 
but he bore his honours very well. 

A favourite promenade of the Kjöben— 
havnites is the Langelinie, a military 
road along the coast, with a good view of 
the water. In clear weather the Swedish 
coast is easily seen. 

In the afternoon we bade our Danish 
host a hearty farewell, and embarked for 
the return journey to Lübeck. Our im- 
pressions of Copenhagen would in any 
case have been pleasing, for it is a splendid 
city; but the memory of that worthy 
pastor's kindliness to two utter strangers 
makes the thought of our brief visit even 
brighter. 

On the boat we made friends with the 
mate. He happened to see in my hands a 
sixpenny edition of ** Westward Ho!" which 
I brought with me to read when I felt 
inclined, and asked where he could get one. 
I offered him mine, and eventually we 
arranged to make an exchange of certain 
books, and I received from him a copy 
of the Pickwick Papers" in Danish; 
whereupon Crump said he'd try to get 
* Huckleberry Finn" in Arabie, it would 
be about as useful to him as my book 
to me. This was a gross libel. I may say 
I have read the title-page two or three 
times without hesitation, and that's more 
than Crump would ever do. 

Аз evening came on we passed the island 
of Moen, with steep white cliffs. Once, 
said the mate, a friend of his was navigating 
his vessel in dull weather, and, being warned 
that these cliffs were ahead, he declared 
it was an error, the white vision was merely 
a fog-bank. So he steamed slowly on up 
the cliff, and stopped when he couldn't 
get any farther; and the owners of the 
vessel were not best pleased with him. 
At which both Crump and I said we could 
quite believe it. 

We landed at Lübeck early next morning, 
our Scardinavian tour having passed into 
a memory only—but such a memory! 
After all, it is these mind-pictures of the 
past that often form the best part of our 
lives. The things we have seen and handled 
are gone ; but not the recollection of them, 
for which God be thanked! 

There is, about forty miles from the 
Elbe mouth, in the tempestuous waters of 
the North Sea, a small pimple called Heligo- 
land. We took it from Denmark in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, and 
towards the end (in 1890) we passed the 
small bit of earth on to the embracing 
arms of the Fatherland of Germany. In 
return for which little courtesy the latter 
country conceded us what is known as a 
sphere of influence," over, I suppose, 
the native spear of influence, on something 
like three-quarters of a million square miles 
in Africa; and how she came by them we 
won't ask. The boat for London did not 
start for another thirty-six hours, so we 
decided to pay a visit to this North Sea 
islet. The return journey from Hamburg, 
seventy miles by rail to Cuxhaven, and forty 
thence by water, cost 10 marks. 

Cuxhaven is a quiet little spot, amid а 
cluster of trees. It is a pleasant spot for 
families from Hamburg who want an 


unpretentious place for a visit to the seaside, 
the Elbe here being practically sea. 

After some two hours’ tossing upon the 
vigorous North Sea, the low shores of 
Germany having long since dropped from 
sight, a speck on the horizon gradually 
took on shape and resolved itself into 
our island destination. As we got nearer, 
the little town and white beach stood cut 
from the red eliffs, till at last we dropped 
anchor under shelter of the land and dis. 
embarked in shore boats, at one mark each, 
which Crump promptly denounced as day. 
light robbery. He said he would swim 
ashore if I would: a perfectly safe threat, 
a; he knew I wouldn't. 

At the landing-stage we had several 
offers of hospitality at three marks per bed. 
which seemed to be the regulation price, 
We had rooms in adjacent houses, and the 
worthy fishermen who volunteered (о 
accommodate us took our bags and led the 
way. ( 

Heligoland rises abruptly from the ses, 
with very little warning. True, at the 
broader end there is a white sandy beach 
sloping into the water, and some little 
distance away is a low sand-bank, between 
which and the island ships find anchorage. 
But this is only at one end. -The other 
end is much narrower, and the three sides 
shoot up from the water, and only at low 
tiles is it possible to get round at the foot 
of the red sandstone cliffs. Even where 
the beach is, the cliff stands up perpen- 
dicularly above it, and must be ascended 
either by a flight of zigzag steps or a passenger 
lit. On the slope between the beach 
and cliffs is a narrow belt, on which the 
lower town stands. Here are one or two 
hotels, a small theatre, a boathouse, the 
post-office, and the little streets of shops. 

One great thing about the place is that 
there aren't any guide-book °“ sights.“ An 
island you can almost put into your pocket 
can’t easily hide much from the inquisitive 
tourist. At one end of the upper town 13 
a lighthouse to serve as a warning to those 
that go down to the sca in ships; but it 
is a death-trap to countless birds on their 
annual migrations, who break their necks 
against its lenses. At the other end is 
the chureh, а quaint little building, with 
old-fashioned pews, having the family name: 
of the occupiers painted thereon. In this 
part are one or two trees and several shrubs 
and rose-trees ; otherwise the island is 
bare. 

The upper town consists also of the 
residences of the fisherfolk and other 
inhabitants, of whom I believe there were 
some 2,000 at the time of our visit. The 
lower town is the business and pleasure 
portion, with narrow  roadless streets 
(carriage-ways being, of course, superfluous) 
and their shops and restaurants. 

We were able to get most of the way 
round the island on the shore soon after 
our arrival, as the tide was low, but we 
found it a rough and slippery stramble. 
The cliffs at the farther end are much broken 
up by the sea, and vast crowds of gull 
circled round them, our presence disturbing 
the solitude of the place. Although the 
water was too high to let us go quite round, 
we calculated the journey might be made 
in two hours in spite of the roughness 
from which it will be seen that thi: island 
is not the largest in Europe. The sea 13 
continually washing the cliffs away, and 
Crump had to skip aside quite friskily at 
one place, to avoid а falling piece 9 
rock. 

We found the restaurant prices not un- 
reasonable in view of their peculiar circum- 
stances; and, indeed; they were doing ® 
good. business, »for Heligoland, like other 


North Sea) islands, has a large influx of 
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visitors in the season, who enjoy the bathing 
` and fresh air. 
` The upper portion of the island is flat. 
Behind the town are a few patches of corn, 
potatoes, or other vegetables, together with 
rough pasture-land for the few goats or other 
four-footed varieties of animal that are kept. 
About twenty-five minutes sufficed for 
us to walk from end to end on the top of 
the cliff, and Crump spent the walk in 
-wondering how many people annually 
tumbled overboard. 
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** If a fellow got any speed on, ten to one 
he'd be over the edge before he remembered 
to stop," hc said ; but I thought not. 

Still, as may be imagined, the choice 
of walks here is not unlimited —just there 
апа back, and that's all. 

The following afternoon two travellers 
stood, bags in hand, gazing seawards at 
a small speck on the horizon. It was the 
Cuxhaven boat coming back, and Crump and 
I were the travellers. We wanted to be off; 
we were cramped. 
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It's too small.“ was the plaint of my 
friend. ‘‘I dreamt last night I had to 
hold on to the bedpost to keep from falling 
into the sea." 

“Its a jolly little place," I answered, 
with its free breezes and the tumbling 
circle of waters; but travellers like you 
and I want more room." 

And, with arms round each other’s neck, 
we waited till the steamer came and rescued 
us. 

[THE END.] 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


T” traffic down channel and other high- 
‚ ways leading to maritime countries is 
enormous. The number of lights which 
may be seen in some localities is to the un- 
initiated distracting, and on the fishing- 
grounds the twinkling bright red and green 
lights of smack, steamer, or ship show with 
the frequency of the lights of a floating city. 
And yet as compared to the number of 
ships the number of collisions is very small. 
But who regulates this trafic? There are 
no policemen, no sign-posts, no directories, 
and no local authorities, and yet cach ship 
is guided by a set of rules and principles so 
complete and so thorough that really to 
grasp them requires many months of study 
and some few years’ practical experience on 
the part of the nautical cadet. 

Every contingency is provided for, and the 
mariner knows, according to the nature of 
the light and the circumstances governing 
his particular case, whether to turn to the 
right or left, to go ahead or go astern. 
For this complete system our little maritime 
island is responsible, though the rule of the 
road is now adopted by all civilised maritime 
nations. | 
I have already said enough to dispel the 
popular impression that two ships approach- 
ing each other go clear as the impulse of the 
moment may suggest, and, presuming that 
the average landsman knows nothing of the 
rules, I will endeavour to make them clear 
and explain their principles in a simple 
fashion. 

What are the rules of the road? The first 

rules apply to the lights which steamers and 
sailing ships shall carry and the lights 
which are to be carried by fishing vessels 
;he other rules instruct & vessel how to act. 
[n fact, each class of vessel is easily distin- 
zuished by the character of her lights. 
A steamer carries, in addition to her red 
ind green side lights, one or more masthead 
ights, visible five miles. А steam trawler 
-arries a masthead light when her trawl is 
lown, Visible two miles, composed of red, 
vhite, and green arcs, and also a bright light, 
ull at her masthead. 

A drifter (herring boat) carries two bright 
ights on her masts, one aft and one forward. 
\ vessellaying telegraph cable carries two red 
ights &t her masthead twelve feet apart, and 
)etween these one bright light, all the lights 
veing visible two miles. A tugboat when towing 
nother ship carries two masthead lights 
ne above the other; and a sailing ship, when 
inder way, carries the side lights exactly 
imilar to a steamer, but no masthead lights. 
he side lights are visible two miles. A 
ilot boat, when cruising on her station, 
ually carries one bright masthead light, 
isible all round the horizon. All vessels 
inder a certain length when at anchor show 
, bright white light, visible all round the 
orizon, and larger vessels show two such 
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lights. 
mile. 

Now, without burdening the reader with a 
lot of rules and regulations, I may say at 
once that there are a few modifications to 
the above to suit special circumstances, 
and I will also add that, first, all vessels 
under steam, whether under sail or not, are 
considered steamships, and all ships under 
sail and not under steam—even though fitted 
with engines—are considered sailing ships. 
The importance of this is at once evident 
when the reader realises that the primary 
rule underlying the system is that steam- 
ships must always get out of the way of 
sailing ships. 

Next let me point out that the arc over 
which the lights are visible is fixed mathe- 
matically. Thus the side lights each show 
from right ahead to two points abaft the 
beam on the side they are respectively 
placed, and the green light cannot be seen 
from the port side nor the red light from the 
starboard side. Further, all ships when 
under way, as pilot boats, telegraph boats, 
trawlers, etc., when not engaged in their 
special work, carry the ordinary regulation 
lights of a steamer or sailing ship, as the 
case may be. A bright light is exhibited 
from the stern of a ship under way. 

In addition to these there are the steering 
and sailing rules which tell each vessel how 
to act in any given circumstance. In fact, 
the lights are set in order to enable one ship 
to see as far as possible what the other is 
doing, and then she alters her course or 
continues her way as the case may be. 

The better way, however, to understand 
these is to suppose we are on the bridge in 
charge of a steamer bound down channel. 

The lookout in the crow’s nest forward 
sings out, “A bright light on the starboard 
bow, sir.“ All right,“ we reply, to show him 
that we understand his report, and imme- 
diately afterwards away on the right hand or 
starboard bow we see a steamer's bright light 
‘creeping above the horizon. Presently, im- 
mediately below this, a red light is visible 
and we at once know that it is our duty to 
keep clear if there is any danger of collision. 


These lights are visible at least one 


“Tf on my starboard red appear, 
It is my duty to keep clear.” 


If it does not appreciably alter its bearing 
in a few minutes the risk of collision is very 
great. Hence, if we are heading West and 
the light bears North-West, then we alter our 
course to North-West, and by the time we have 
crossed her track she has gone well clear. 
What we have done is this: we know her red 
light is on her port (left side) and we have 
gone to the right and brought our red light 
(on our left side) to hers, and thus gone clear, 
because: 


“Green to green and red to 2 
Perfect safety—go ahead. 


After passing we then resume our course as 
stated above. But suppose the red light had 
been seen without our previously having seen 
a masthead light. Then in this case we 
know she is a sailing ship, because a steamer 
always carries a white masthead light, and 
we therefore keep clear in exactly the same 
manner. If a green light of a steamer is 
reported on our port bow we hold our course, 
because — 


“Tf on our port is sten 
A steamer's starboard light of green, 
There’s nonght for you to do, 
For green to red keeps clear of you.” 


Presently, however, our lookout man 
reports a bright light again. Then gradually, 
like stars rising above the horizon, light after 
light is revealed in rapid succession. The 
number and character tells its own tale. It 
is & fishing fleet, and the little groups are 
composed of the tricoloured masthead lights 
of trawlers. We take the bearings of the 
outside lights and, after finding the way they 
ате drifting, we steer so as to give them а 
wide berth in order to avoid spoiling their 
nets. The same rule is observed with regard to 
drifters —since all vessels keep clear of vessels 
fishing and vessels laying telegraph cables. 

In another few minutes the lookout reports 
another bright light right ahead. Gradually 
we overhaul it and then pass to leeward. 
The light in this case was а vessel's stern 
light, and аз we are a fast ship we have over- 
hauled her and then passed to leeward 
according to the rules. Let me add here 
that the regulations stipulate exactly what 
course a vessel shall adopt in order to go 
clear, and no other method must be employed, 
or chaos would result. Also the only instance 
of a sailing vessel going clear of a steamer is 
when she is the overtaking ship. 

Now, we have had a very nice easy time in 
our steamship, because it does not matter 
which way the wind blows, the propeller 
drives her ahead, but suppose we transfer 
ourselves as the officer in charge of the 
watch aboard of a sailing ship, then the rule 
of the road is a much more difficult job. 

It will be readily understood that a vessel 
under canvas depends on the wind, and the 
angle of. the wind with her course will 
determine, to some extent, how far she is 
free to alter her course promptly and in 
such a manner as to avoid collision. There- 
fore, when the lookout reports a red light on 
our starboard bow we do not assume, as in 
the case of being in a steamer, that we must 
go clear; but by taking compass-bearings 
we find out what she is doing. If we are 
heading West and the light bears North-West, 
then the opposite point is South-East, and 
she may be steering South-East, but the light 
shows over ten points of thé compass to the 
right hand of South-East, therefore she mav 
be heading between South-East and W. 
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South-West. This is all we can ascertain, 
but we know now approximately how she haa 
the wind—it is on her port or left side, and 
is free. Now, the rule says a ship with the 
wind free on hor port (left) side shall keep 
clear of a ship with the wind free on her 
starboard (right) side. Wehave the wind on 
our starboard side, therefore she has to clear 
us and we hold our course. 

If we see a green light to port we have to 
clear her, because by calculation we find we 
are the weather (windward) ship. and in tho 
case of two ships with the wind on the 
same side the weather ship keeps clear—i^ 
necessary we should go under her stern aad 
pass to leeward. — Thus the distinctive 
character of the lights enables us to see 
what the other ship is doing and the rules 
tell us how to act. 

These are called the sailing rules, and the 
two instances given simply serve to illuz- 
trate their use. They are many in number 
and provide for every poss ble contingency. 
Thus, a ship with the wind free should keep 
out of the way of a ship which is close- 
hauled. A ship elose-hauled on the port 
tack shall keep clear of a ship which is 
close-hauled on the starboard tack, ete. A 
vessel with the wind free shall keep out 
of the way of a ship close-hauled — 2.6. sail- 
ing as close to the wind as possible. 

In the daytime it is quite possible to see 
what a ship is doing; but at nigh. the com- 
pass- bearing of the lights must be taken in 
order to ascertain within certain limits how 
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the other ship has the wind. There are 
scores of other instances whieh require the 
application of different rules, but those 
given above will prove that a very clear 
head and strong nerve are required to take 
charge of a ship among trafic. 

In fact, the distinctive nature of the lights 
and the accurate manner in which vessels 
show their lights over a given are of the 
horizon will at once prove that the rule of 
the road is based on scientific principles, and 
as there is no friendly policeman to stop the 
traffic each vessel must act for itself, and act 
correctly, or the offender must be prepared 
to pay any damage done. If tho lights 
showed all round the horizon we could get 
but an imperfect knowledge of what a ship 
was doing; hence all vessels under way — 
that is, making progress through the water— 
carry lights whieh are only seen from ahead 
to slight increase on a right-angle with her 
course, If we approach a ship from any 
other angle we see her stern lighis only. 

One aspect of the case, however, we have 
not touched upon, and that is during а fog, 
when the walls of thick, murky vapour close 
round the vessel like a shroud, and when even 
the lookout man on the fo'c'sle head of a 
sailing ship is invisible to the officer on 
the poop. These are indeed the anxious 
times, for a ship sometimes looms up out 
of the mist with the suddenness of an 
apparition, and, before anything can be done, 
the two vessels are locked together in deadly 
embrace. It is true there are sound signals, 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


By WALTER Lovis, 


but the fog has a way of playing hide-and- 
seek with these, though I will try to er. 
plain them in a brief manner. 

In the first place, all ships are required 
to slow in a fog. mist, or falling snow. 
Second, the words prolonged blast mean four 
to six seconds duration. The following are 
a few of the simplified rules: 

A steam vessel sounds one prolonged 
blast on her syren at intervals of not more 
than two minutes. If stopped— but not at 
anchor—two prolonged blasts with intervals 
of not more than two minutes between them 
and one second between each blast. In going 
astern three short blasts in quick succession 
at intervals of two minutes. 

A sailing vessel sounds her foghorn as fol- 
lows: One blast, “Iam onthe port tack." Two 
blasts in quick succession, “I am on starboard 
tack." Three blasts, “I kave wind free or fair.” 
Between each signal one minute interval. 

All vessels at anchor, at intervals of a 
minute, ring their bell rapidly for about five 
seconds. In conclusion, when two steam 
vessels meet in a fairway or in narrow waters 
they may indicate their intended course to 
the other vessels in the following manner: 

One short blast, Lam directing my course 
to starboard” (right hand). Two short 
blasts, “I am directing my course to port” 
(left hand}. Three short blasts, I am going 
full speed astern.” Thus everybody will 
now understand that no street in the city 
has its traffic regulated with such precision 
as the streetless, unmarked sea 


Author of “An Unrecorded Expedition,” * A March in the Kingdom of Dahomey,” ete. 


M.S. Gadfly Jay in the beautiful expanse 

„of water which forms the harbour of 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and which is large 
enough to afford good and safe anchorage 
for every ship in the British Navy. 

On board everything betokened an early 
departure. Steam was being got up, the 
capstan rigged, and the bars manned 
by the crew, who ran swiftly round to 
the lively tunes played by the ship’s fiddler, 
a coloured man seated on the capstan 
head. 

Soon the anchor was reported “up and 
down" and was ordered to be “catted and 
fished.” Then the propeller began to revolve, 
hands were sent up aloft, and under full 
steam and with every yard of canvas she 
could set the Сау left the harbour. 

Passing Cape Sable, we continued on an 
almost southerly course, our destination 
being the coast-line of the United States and 
our duty to protect British intcre:ts. 

The Civil war between the Northern and 
Southern States wns at its height, the duel 
between the Merrimac and Monitor, the first 
two ironclads ever engaged, had taken place, 
and we were anxious to see the type of vessels 
which were about to revolutionise naval war- 
fare. We had heard of the new terrible 
weapon, the torpedo, and how it had been so 
successfully used against the Confederate 
ironclad Albemarle, and which caused the 
destruction of that vessel. 

We had been nearly two years on the seal 
and cod fisheries, and were glad to get away 
south to & more genial clime than the banks 
of Newfoundland, with its cold and fogs. 
Our vessel was a small gunboat of very light 
draught, and our crew, all told, numbered 
thirty-two souls. They were a happy lot of 
fellows, making their own sports and amuse- 
ments, and knit together in one common 


bond, for it is difficult to find in any station 
or community a firmer unity than exista in 
a small man-of-war, especially when under a 
good commander. 

We had fair weather at first, but the wind 
gradually rose with the falling mercury. 
Dark banks of clouds, lined with that peculiar 
greenish tint that is always the precursor 
of а storm, rose on the horizon. The old 
hands predicted “dirty weather”; sails 
were furled, topmasts struck, and every- 
thing made snug to meet the coming gale, 
which, as the sun set on the second day 
of our sailing, burst upon us with all its 
fury. 

The Gadfly was а good sea-boat, yet she 
rolled terribly—so much so that at times 
her yards seemed to touch the water. 

All that night and the next day the gale 
continued with unabated force, tremendous 
seas sweeping the decks, one carrying away 
the boats on the port side, snapping the 
davits like glass. The heavy gun at the 
bows broke loose from its lashings and 
moved with the roll of the vessel backwards 
and forwards across the deck. All hands 
were piped to secure it, and with great 
difficulty a number of men made it fast. In 
doing so, a sudden lurch of the vessel 
slackened the rope, and I, with several others, 
was dashed against the bulwarks, where I 
lay unconscious, nor do I remember any- 
thing further until I found myself in my 
hammock bruised and sore and my left arm 
useless. E. 

The gale had by this time abated, and by 
the ery of the man in the chains heaving tho 
lead we were evidently entering some har- 
bour. Then the anchor was "let go" and 
we swung round io the tide, & messmate 
telling me we were in Cape Fear River, the 
harbour of Wilmington. I was carried on 


deck, and saw we were under the guns of 
Fort Fisher, over which the lone star on the 
Confederate flag was flying. 

I was now informed that my injuries were 
too severe to be cured on board, and that per- 
mission had been obtained to place me ina 
shore hospital. Ibid farewellto my ship- 
mates and was soon in a snug cot amongst & 
number of wounded men in & temporary 
hospital. My injuries proved far lees serious 
than was thought, so at the end of six weeks 
I had entirely recovered the ure of my arm, 
and I left the hospital. 

The British vice-consul in the meantime 
provided for me and endeavoured to procure 
& passage to rejoin my ship. This was 
found to be impossible. The Northern army 
held the railway by land, whilst its cruisers 
instituted a strict Blockade of the port by 
sea, and no vessel was allowed to leave or 
enter. The only communication Wilmington 
held with the outer world was through the 
means of the blockade-runners— a class of 
vessels which, eluding the vigilance of tbe 
blockading squndron, brought eargoes of 
varied wares and returned with loads of 
cotton. Great was the excitement when & 
successfwl runner managed to reach the 
quays and unload. 

Provisions and luxuries were at the time 
at famine prices, a pound of salt costing 
over a shilling, whilst the same weight of 
coffee was sold for a sovereign, and tea was 
five times that amount. 

Many were the stories I heard from the 
crews of the successful vessels of the ingeni- 
ous and artful tricks they had to employ to 
evade the United States cruisers. I got 
acquainted with several of the captains, and 
with one especially, who told me he was & 
British naval officer. He went by the name 
of Roberts, but I learnt in after-years he was 

(no less 
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no less than the celebrated Hobart Pasha 
who so distinguished himself when in the 
Turkish navy. 

When not on the quays or in the town of 
Wilmington, I used to walk to Fort Fisher, 
and there, from the Mound Fort, could see the 
mouth of the harbour and the disposition of 
the blockading squadron. The harbour is 
formed by the Cape Fear River, and has two 
entrances, one on each side of Smith’s Island, 
which lies right across the mouth. Round 
the southern entrance a semicircle of vessels 
was formed with the horns close inshore, 
whilst the cruisers guarding the northern 
passage lay farther out to sea in ord 2r to evade 
the guns of Fort Fisher. The outer circle 
was composed of the fastest cruisers, and 
these gave chase to any blockade-runners 
that passed the vigilance of the inner line; 
but they were not equal in speed to the 
runners. 

I had many an offer of a passage in a 
runner if I would become one of the crew; 
but this I resolutely refused, although a great 
many of these vessels were manned by men 


who were missing from the British navy. At 


length I came across a captain who was 
willing to take me as a passenger, and the 
vice-consul made the arrangement for me to 
go on board. He warned me that he would 
not be responsible should she be taken by 
the Federals, yet he gave me papers showing 
my position and the reason for my taking 
the passage. 

I well knew the risks I was running, but 
I was tired of an idle life, and within an hour 
of securing my papers I was on board the 
noted blockade-runner Let Her De. She 


obtained her curious name in this manner: 


Built with a number of sister ships for this 
gervice, she was simply marked at first with 
а large “В”; then she got gradually to be 
called Letter B, and finally was known by 
the name I knew her by. She had made 
many successful trips. Let me describe her. 
A paddle-wheel steamer of about 450 tons, 
English built and manned, painted a dull 
grey, with a very low freeboard; forward, 
her decks were turtle-backed in order to give 
her higher speed in a seaway. Her funnel 
could be raised and lowered at will, closing 
up like a telescope. She carried two masts, 
or rather poles, as neither had yards. On 
the top of the foremast was a “© crow’s nest," 
a barrel-shaped structure for the “ lookout.” 
She was built on very fine lines, and could 
obtain high speed, used smokeless coal, 
and even her steam pipes blew off under 
water. She was now taking in bales of 
cotton; her holds were already filled, and 
they were now piling the bales in tiers on 
thedeck. Below, the authorities were search- 
ing for stowaways, two of whom emerged 
half-suffocated, having been made to come 
from their hiding-places between the bales 
by burning sulphur. The captain had come 
aboard and was seeing that everything was 
in its place. 

It was whispered that should the 
night be suitable we should then make 
the attempt of running. Steam was being 
got up, and by sundown all was ready. 
Casting off our moorings from the wharf 
we steamed slowly up Cape Fear River. 
Darkness came on; no moon and a starless 
sky. “А splendid night,” the captain said 
to me as I stood by his side оп the bridge. 
He had taken me into his confidence and 
had given mea packet of documents which 
I was to throw overboard in case of our 
capture. 

On we went very slowly indeed, creeping 
along close under the lee of the northern 
shore guided by friendly lights, until at length 
we could discern the open sea and the forms 
of two vessels of the blockading squadron. 
One lay as close to the mainland as possible, 
whilst her consort guarded the side near 
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Smith’s Island. Between the bows of the 
former vessel and the shore we steered. I 
held my breath and grasped the rail of the 
bridge with both hands as we passed во near 
our enemy that I could hear the conversation 
on her deck. 

At length we cleared her and I breathed 
freely again. At this moment, however, a 
jet of fire sprang up as it were from the 
water under our bows, and with a hissing 
noise mounted skywards scattering a shower 
of brillinnt stars. As the alarm rocket rose, 
bells were rung, steam whistles sounded, and 
а hoarse challenge, followed by a volley of 
musketry, came from the boat on patrol duty 
that had discovered us. 

“Full speed ahead” was the order of 
Captain Webb from our bridge, and we soon 
cleared the inner line of the blockaders. 
Still hugging the shore for a while, we then 


altered our course to an almost southerly : 


one to the westerly point of the Great 
Bahama island, our first landfall, and dis- 
tant about 450 miles. 

I could not help expressing my joy at our 
escape to Captain Webb, but he, with a queer 
twist of his mouth, replied that our work 
had only just begun, and we should have to 
be smart to evade the second line of cruisers 
whose duty was to harass the runners in 
the open sea. 

We steamed all night, the captain turning 
in ateight bells (midnight), leaving orders to 
be called at once on the appearance of any 
light. I threw myself on the lee of some 
cotton bales and was soon fast asleep. 
When I roused inyself I found two bells 
(5 A. u.) had struck, and I rejoined the 
captain on the bridge. Observations taken 
at noon showed our position, and we still 
kept the course we had steered during the 
night. : 

Towards evening the “lookout” hailed 
the deck with the news of a steamer in sight 
ahead, and gradually a line of smoke nearing 
us could be seen on the horizon. As soon 
аз she saw us she threw up a volume of 
dense black smoke, a signal to another vessel 
on our port beam, which returned an answer 
in asimilar manner. Still we went on ahead, 
the three vessels nearing each other, whilst in 
the far distance could be outlined the island 
of Great Bahama. Then there was a flash 
of fire, followed by a report of a gun, from 
the nearest cruiser, which was flying the 
signal “Heave to" on her foremast. In 
reply we ran up the red ensign, but still kept 
on. Again she fired, this time with shot, 
for we saw the projectile strike the water 
and ricochet several times, but we were a 
long way out of her range. 

Nearer and nearer we approached each 
other, until we could at length distinguish 


* vessel gained on us. 


our near opponent as the United States gun- 
boat Sonoma. Twice more she fired, but we 
ran on, our captain not taking the least 
notice of the shots. Then, without the 
slightest warning, our helm was put “hard 
over" and our course changed to an almost 
easterly one. The cruiser seemed taken 
aback, followed for a little while, firing 
several ineffectual shots at us, and then gave 
up the chase. 

We steamed on in shoal water, for we were 
on the Bahama banks, too shallow for the 
cruiser to follow. Along the northern shore 
of the island we ran and thence through the 
narrow channel between the islands of Great 
Bahama and Abaco. We kept on our course 
all the night, and at daybreak we were 
among the numerous cays and islets that 
compose the Bahama group. Captain Webb 


` was evidently at home here, naming each 


tiny rock as we passed it. At noon our 
engineer reported our coal as getting low,” 
but he was quietly told to go on as fast as 
he could. 

We were now in the open channel. Then 
came the loom of land, and soon the low 
ridge of hills on the island of New Providence 
was discerned. Our coal had run out, when 
a steamer appeared in our wake and seemed 
to be rapidly overhauling us. 

With our haven in view, it seemed hard to 
be frustrated at the last moment. But our 
captain was not the least dismayed, and all 
hands were set to work to feed the fires with 
the woodwork of the vessel. Everything 
that could burn was torn down, the partitions 
of the holds and the planking of the deck 
were sacrificed to keep up steam; still the 
Another half-hour,” 
said our captain “ and we shall be safe ” ; but 


‚ our fuel had given out. Then from the hold & 
barrel of oil was brought, the head knocked in, 


bales wcre cut open, the wool soaked in the 
oil and thrown into the furnace. Thus 
steam was kept up, and we forged ahead. 
As we neared the land the captain took off 
his cap and we assisted him in giving а rng- 
ing cheer, for we were now in British waters. 

The cruiser, baulked of its prey, now fired 
a gun so well aimed that the shot passed 
directly over the vessel and fell into the sea 
just ahead of us. Then H.M.S. Eclipse was 
seen steaming rapidly towards us 1n order 
to prevent another breach of international 
law. 

Crossing the bar, past the lighthouse on 
Hog Island, and assisted by many willing and 
friendly hands, we were soon alongside the 
Vendue wharf at Nassau, where the cargo 
was quickly unloaded. Bidding adieu 40 


Captain Webb and the crew of the Let Her 
Be, 1 went on board of Н.М. gunboat 
Minstrel and reported myself. 
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WORDS OF CHEER FROM 
SOUTH AMERICA. 


ARCHIBALD UNWIN writes to us from Santiago de 
Chile, sending us two photos, which we priut here wit! 
He adds: These are two view Hel eluctricónf. 

- ехе are two views of a model electric саг 
built and designed by myself. М 


This is the fourth I have 


made (the first being the one 
about seven years ago). It is 1 ft. long, 54 in. high 
(from rails), and 34 in. wide, the gange being 9 in. 
Armature (which is 14 iu. diameter) and maynet are of 


described in your pages 


wronght iron. The speed is about а yard per second, 
and, since made, it has run about three miles, never 
having got out of order. Before finishing I must tell 
von that the ‘B.O P., is greatly appreciated by my 
English as well as Chilean friends.” 
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ANOTHER BOY LIFE-SAVER. 


WE have already given several cases of life-saving 
from drowning by Board School boys. Here is the 
latest case: F 

On Friday, April 8, 1904, Walter Fitch, agel 12, was 
proceeding on ап errand for his mother, when he saw 
à little boy struggling in the Hegent's Canal. Fiteli at 
once dived in to rescue him, without waiting to take 
of either his clothes or boots. The boy had а]геп у 
sunk twice, and when Fitch reached the spot he had 
sunk for the third time. Fitch dived from the surface 
of the water,and brought the boy up after a severe 
struggle. Although clutchel by the bey, Fitch suc- 
ceeded in swimming with lim to the bauk, Both boys 
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were then helped out by bystanders, and both were 
laid upon the bank, Fitch himself being very much 
exhausted with his efforts. The rescued boy proved to 
be Thomas Cove, aged 9 years, of 18 Victoria Chambers 
Old Street. E 

ü Walter Fitch is a scholar of Gopsall St an 
School, Hoxton, х. Fitch learned to swim only last 
year, when he gained his first-class certificate for 
swimming 100 yards. The Royal Humane Society has 
awarded him the Bronze Medal. This is the second 
Bronze Medal won by this school, as only last . {ч 
bed D remembered, Thomas Bellamy received a like 
eward, 
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WORD PUZZLE. 


By J. A, HIGGINSON. 


L 
( Decapitation.) 
T aM a word of six letters. 
Behead me and I om not pleased. 
Behead me aguin and I am a burden. 
strike off my third head, ard you did it yesterday. 
While removal of my fourth letter gives you, with 
Jlizht addition, a refre-hing foreign leaf, 
7 
( Missing Word.) 
I sing of a most bo'd, 
Who ofttimes got - of old. 
And in words not а few 
Would Gentile or Jew, 
And all their grub, so I'm told 
While his own — (a) went wretchedly cold. 


(See nert Number for Answer.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 
(Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL SERIES. | 
[Continued from p. 784.) 


— 


Illuminating. 

In this subject we offered Prize-money to the extent 
of Three Guineas fur the best illumination of the 
helpful words given to OUT readers by the Bishop of 
London on p. 71. Here is our Award: 

Drizes—15s. each. 
KATHLFEN M. FURNESS (age 23), 25 Linden Mansions, 

Haigh zate, N. 


Hexny PERCY HUGGILL (age 17). 7 
Clapham Common Nortli, 5. W. 


Marjorie Grove, 


Pri:es—10s. 6d. each. 


GEORGE WILLIAM ARMSTRONG (age 17), Corporation Н, 
'Toll, seotswood Road, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 

ALBERT MACKAY (age 18), 20 Launder Cottages 

Launder Street, Nottingham. 


Prizes 
Janes H. WALKER (age 


Street, South Shielas. 
DOWLING (age 14), 75 Kingston Road, 


RE 64. each, 
20), 502 John Williamson 


HENRY GEORGE 
Portsmouth. 
CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand in order of me! it.] 
t. 4 Canada Grove, Bognor, Sussex 
4 Litten Terrace, New Park Road, 
Wallace Paterson, Levington, 


Wallace P. Wvat 
Herbert N. Clarke, 
Matthew 


Chichester ; 


€—— 


E — Model of a 


British Submarine.— 
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Rutland Road, Eccles, near Manchester; John Grier 
Ingleside, Douglas Drive, Cambuslang; Eleanor M. 
Welch, 18 Lysander Grove, Upper Holloway, London, 
X.; Gilbert Watson Bennett, 63 Boston Road, Brentford, 
W.; Bernard W. Wright, Lifford Cottage, Ennis, co. 
Clare, Ireland ; Robert Bradburn, 41 Ewbank Street 
Stockton: M. S. P. Elliott, 16 Elm Grove, Southsea ; 
William Post, 26 Palace Terrace, Fulham, London, S. W.; 
Thomas D. Neville, Devonshire House, Flixton Road, 
Flixton, near Manchester; Nina Bettison, Glentworth 
Vicarage, Liucoln; Violet Bettison, Glentworth 
Vicarage, Lincoln; Douglas N. Went, Riverside, St. 
Озу, Colchester: Stanley C. Bryant, 7 Market Hill, 
Sudbury, Suffolk; Claude Lancaster, 26) Alfreton 
Комі, Nottingham; Reginald Nowlan, 13 Woodville 
Road, Mildmay Park, London, N.; John Tryner, 45 
Macaulay Street, Grimsby; Tho mas Hilditch Wagstaff, 
11 Barclay Road, Leytonstone, Х.Е. ; G. A. Hobby, 5 
Middle Street, Southampton: Er nest Herbert Whydale, 
80 Erlanger Road, New Cro:s Gate, London, &E.; 
Harold Harry White, 1 Julian Terrace, Ludlow, Salop ; 
Arthur Henry Tompkins, Guildford Road, Cranleigh, 
Surrey; Ridolfo Peruzzi Medici, 28 Via Maggio, 
Fiorence, Italy: E. Gower Hammond, White Horse 
Hotel, Storrington, Pulboro', Sussex ; Donald Bethune, 
36 Calderon Road, Leyton; Howard Oulsnam, 117 Leck 
Road, Smallthorne; A. G. Cresswell, Highfield, Marple, 
Cheshire; W. T. О. Zeroni, 86 Sisto va Road, Balham, 
&w.; Frederick Richard Jelley, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Swansea; Albert Ernest Hardy, 13 Hamilton Read, 
Firth Park, Sheffield; Alexander C. Mavor, 1 Rosebauk 
‘Terrace, Aberdeen: Douglas Edwards, Dereham Road, 
Watton, Norfolk; John Alfred Evans, 11 Rappart Road, 
Seacombe, Cheshire; Cyril B. S. Ruddock, Stockland, 
23 Palace Road, Streatham Hill, London, S. W.;: Frank 


Mortimer Grant, 2 Willoughby — Road, Waterloo, 
Liverpool ; William Cull, 15 Lawden Road, Birming- 
ham; F. C. Abney, 7 Newnham Street, Bedford; 


Walter Oscar Wells, Foregate Street, Worcester; 
Frederick G. Leslie Allen, c/o Logan & Byron, Canter- 
bury, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia; Robert S. 8. 
Taylor, 75 Avondale Road, S. Croydon: Herbert Clark, 
9 Stratford Terrace, Harding Street, Stepney ; Mabel 
Olive Baker, Craven House, Walton-on-Thames; Arthur 
Thomson, 14 Powderham Terrace, Teignmouth, Devon ; 
Gilbert Porteous, 35 Bellwood Road, Nunhead, S. k. 
Thomas J. P. Francis, Weddington, Nuneaton ; Bertram 
William Bannister, Horace Street, Quarry H ill, Bendigo, 
Victoria, Australis ; Alfred Crees, Victoria Cottage, 
Lancing, Sussex; Jolin A. Catt, Potts Farm, Tenterden, 
Ashford, Kent; Charles Whitcombe, 13 Napier Road, 
Poona; Rowland Bridgwater Evans, 47 Risca Road, 
Newport, Mon.: Maud L. Walton, Herne \ illa, Kloof 
Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony; Frauk Cole, 15 
Gloucester Road, Teignmouth, Devon; Albert Gale 
Wildhern, Andover, Hauts; Thomas 8. Davidson, 49 
Church Way, North Shields ; Percy E. Amor, 9 York 
Place, Barry, Glam. ; Н. F. Delafield, c/o G. Garside, 
Hoddesden Villa, Leighton Buzzard; Henry James 
Jarvis, 162 Queen's Walk, Nottingham ; John Bradford, 
g Pyrland Road, Highbury; Charles Godfrey Bates, 132 
Mount Gold Road, Plymouth; Albert Croxall, 

Downsell Road, Stratford ; Chas. de Boismaison, 
Hazeldene, Cambridge Road, Bromley, Kent; Robert 
Stephens, c/o Mrs, Gaved, 4 Weld Avenue, Perth, 
Western Australia ; Harold Fox Walton, 15 Union 


Street, Barnsley. 


— 


See page 652. 
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800 The Boy's Own Paper. | 


J. T. J. and G. W. M. (Sbeffleld).— Glad to receive your 
letter. We have poted your wisbes. 


` Ury (Bridge of Allan). — 1. Na; we do not now Issue 
апу extra Summer Number. 2. Yes; if you send up 
8d, ta dur publisher, à Bouverie Street, he «ill send 
you a copy of our last special Christmas Number. 


Lorry (Burslem).— Your bookseller is mistukep. Both 
“Pure Fun” and the“ Boy's Own Reciter” are still 
in print, and can be readily obtainel. The former 
is published at 1з. and the latter at 22. 6d, 


NOTICE TO OONTRIBUTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 4 Bouverie Street, E.C., and must have the 
name and address of the sender clearly written thereon, 


and in any accompanying letter THE TITLEOF THE MS. 
must be gícen. 


Miscellaneous voluntary contributtons 
are submitted in too great numbers lo be returned unless 


t t і the Edit t 97 %. 1 
stamps are sent (о cover postage, am we йот canno 277 ^ 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way Г. Чч 
responsible for length of detention or accide ntal loss, 2 Seem 
though every care is taken. The number of мазге 10 SKELETON.—Answer would be too lengthy for this x 2 
the Office is so great thal a considerable time must neces- column. “We hace liad Vania tho bicat A m 
sartly elupse before their urn for consideration arrives. in th ` t е 8 Dx af Skol 5 Ша 3 1 Z | 
Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication teitl pese. etonising, in our iour- Mo 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt | Voume, 27. e | 
conveys the copyright of manuse: ipts to the Religious F. Foustaix.—Any dealer in coins; but you had better | 


Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their diserction, kee, it, a3 you can buy any number of them at six- 
(o publish such works separately, Republication dy 


pence ench. 
authors on their own account must always be the O. E. McKay.—F Ч 
subject. of special. arrangement before submitting their ¥ For BOOKS ов bookkeeping try Gee © со, 


34 Moorgate Street, к.с. ; for books on land surveying 
MSS.; and whenecer any special value із put upon a к ; ; x 
MS. by the author this fact must be clearly sated sehen SA Crosby Lockwood & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
sending in, or it cannot afterwards be recognised. 
Ovum.—It is a long story, end vou will find all about 
it in Couess Handbook of F.eld and General Orni- / 
: thology, obtainable for half a crown of W. Glaisher, 
To CoRBESPONDENTS.—K-plies to correspondents. ае 265 High Holborn, Е.С. 
not sent by post, and to this rule there can be no excep- | / j э 
tion —the sending of stamped and addressed entelopes T. W. WALKER.—We cannot help you in getting a 
notwithstanding. situation. You can copy the picture, bat you must Sold Out! 
Replies an all questions of any general interest are given not sell the copy you make. 


(Too iat: to get his . O. P.) 
in these columna in due course, 
Letters must be addressed to the Editor, B. O. P., 
4 Bouverie Street, E.C. Leiters sent to private 


addresses of members of the staff are not answered, 


A. E. (Salt River, C.C.).—Accept onr thanks for 
your letter. The photo was scarcely of sufficient 
interest, however, for our pages. 


NAUTICAL (Welshpool).—" Flags and Punnels" is out 
of print with us, but you might be able to secure a 
copy through an advertiscment on the wrapper of our 
monthly part, at а cost of 6d. 


ANXIOUS (Barnstaple).—No, we really cannot repeat 
рее in our columus for the benefit of new readers. 
t would not be fair to the old. If you want the 
verses 80 badly, you can obtain them by securing & 
copy of our *Boy's Own Reciter," or you might, 
perhaps, be able to refer to that book in your public 
library. . 
Ava.~You can buy electric cycle lamps at Gamage'a, 
in Holborn, and also, probably, at John Pigsott's or 
Benetfink's, in Cheapside. 


J. W. Baxsox.—We have heard e same story about 
the representative of the Penderells receiving & 
pension for the services rendered to Charles 11. by 
their ancestor, but we liave not seen it in any official 
report. The matter could be settled by writing to 
the Treasury, asking for the title of the Parliamentary 
Return in which tbe item appear». 


T. Dowzer.—1. Under a sovereign ; but it depends too 
much ou local circumstances. Any of the people 
who sell tents, tarpaulins, ropes, and во on, would 
give you an estimate. 3. You must enlarge the 
sections yourself. Rule a network of small squares 
over the illustration, and rule a network of larger 
squares on your drawing-paper, and copy square by 
square. 8. Fittings for boats and canocs of Cham- 
berlin, Waterloo Road (opposite the tram terminus). 


SgrrLER.—Apply to the Canadian Emigration Offices, 
Charing Cross, or to the Emigrante’ Information 


Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. We have no 
settlement of our own. 


FRETWORKER.—Fret wood, veneers, mouldings, etc., car 
be had from James Latham, Limitet, 124 Curtain 


Комі, E.C., who issues a price list sent free on appli- 
cation. ` 
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F. W. R.—You must have a licence for any gun, air or 
otherwise, no matter where you are goiug to use it. 


New READ RR. Our last coleured plates of eggs was 
iu the sixteenth and eighteenth volume:. 


J. ROE. G. t a stamp catalogue from a dealer ar — 
value your stamps for yourself. Do not send (йш 
tous. Вее the advertisements in our wrapper. You 
can identify any of your stamps by comparing them 
with the cdilection in the British Museum. Turn 
the right on entering and go through the King's 
Library; then turn to the left, and you will find, it 
on the right-hand side in cases with sliding panels. 


W. R. LAxR. Antonina Stradivarius did not print Ii 
labels, but wrote them. Yours is a copy of o 
his instruments, and is of no remarkable value. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 17, 1904. 


Price One Penny. 
[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


Friends or Foes? 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Oun Paper” by С. Н. Tarps.) 


a (Eo SD) کے‎ 


THE CUTTING OF THE DAM. 


T was falling dark when Tom Raymond 
sat outside a little tent finishing his 
Supper in the depths of a cañon in British 

lumbia, That very wild and beautiful 
country, a land of snow-crested mountains 
and dense pine-forests, stretches between 
the Canadian Rockies and the Pacific, while 

9 river Raymond camped beside was one 


By HAROLD BINDLOSS. 


of the many which have worn their way 
during countless centuries through the 
heart of the ranges. He shivered a little 
in the cold breeze as he looked about 
him, and, though his Canadian comrade, 
Jake from Ontario, lay stretched upon the 
shingle close by, felt strangely feeble апа 
lonely in face of what he saw. 


In front & snow-fed river stained 
glacial clay and flecked by streaks ol or 
frothed about the great boulders, and piled 
itself in white wreaths against the piers of 
& wooden bridge, the open trestle-work of 
which, rising frame on frame, carried the 
slender girders that spanned the awful 
chasm high above. On either side rose 
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smooth walls of rock, with one black gap in 
them down which wound a waggon-road, 
while beyond their ragged crests legions of 
climbing pines led his eye up to the winding 
streak of a glacier and heights of everlasting 
snow. This caught the last of the afterglow 
and shimmered luridly, but it was almost 
dark in the caüon, which was filled with 
drifting mist and the hoarse thunder of angry 
water. 

“This gorge is gettin’ creepy," said 
Ontario Jake, who was sixteen years old and 
had earned his own living almost from tho 
time most English boys begin to go to 
school. The river's risin’ all the while, 
and I guess there'd be a mighty smash if 
your brother's logs got loose or the Lumber 
Syndicate's busted the boom. I wish them 
fellows would come along with their pike- 
poles." 

Tom flung more branches on the fire, for 
the wild grandeur of the surroundings 
impressed him, and, though he would not 
have owned it, he was getting creepy, too, 
while he started a little when a battered 
pine-log, splintered by the boulders, struck 
the bridge pier with a resounding crash. 
He was barely eighteen, and after being well 
taught at an English school had gone out 
to join his elder brother, who owned a half- 
cleared ranche in the British Columbian 
bush. There he learned to swing the heavy 
axe and use the crosscut saw, mend his own 
clothes, live very plainly, and work ten 
hours а day, for hard work and self-denial 
are the secrets of success in Western 
Canada, and most other British colonies. But 
the plain living and sturdy toil made him 
tall and strong as well as cheerful and self- 
reliant, and instead of looking down on Jake, 
аз he did when he first came out, he learned 
that the Ontario lad could teach him many 
things worth knowing, even if they were not 
written in any books. 

His brother had taken a contract to supply 
a sawmill with redwood and cedar logs, and 
all winter they had felled the giant trees 
which cumbered his ranche, sawn off the 
branches, and either dragged them with oxen 
over the snow or rolled them with hand- 
spikes to the river-bank. Now the logs were 
held back by a chain some miles up stream, 
and next morning his brother and men, 
skilled in the dangerous task, were going to 
"drive" them down. The two lads were 
waiting assistance to keep the bridge clear. 
А large Lumber Syndicate had also а boom, 
or giant raft of many hundred logs, chained 
up close behind Raymond's, and, as Jake 
said, the river was rising rapidly. 

Tom grew cold to the backbone at last, 
and crawled into the little tent, where, rolling 
himself in brown blankets, he lay down ona 
bed of spruce-twigs and tried to sleep, but it 
was long before sleep would come. The 
thunder of the river ringing along the rock 
walls seemed to grow louder. Now and then 
he could hear a loosened boulder grind its 
way down the rapid close at hand, or tons of 
débris from the frost-split rocks above fall 
rattling into the canon, and he wished that 
the men whom they were to help had come. 
Then he began to wonder what would happen 
if anything went wrong, for his brother 
earned little by cattle-breeding, and would 
be paid nothing for his winter work until 
the logs reached the sawmill, while the river 
was clearly running even more fiercely than 
usual. He glanced nt his comrade, but 
Jake, who had learned to work when work 
was needed and rest when he could, slept 
peacefully, and at last Tom’s eyes grew 
heavy. 

Unfortunately it happened that farther up 
the river the eyes of another man who ought 
to have been watching the boom grew heavy 
too. He had been floundering up to his 
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waist in icy water or crawling over the 
treacherous legs all day, and after a last 
look at the chains settled himself among the 
soft twigs under & hemlock so comfortably 
that by-and-by his tired head sank back 
against the tree. So he did not see that one 
chain was working free from its fastenings, 
and allowing а few logs to slip from under 
it, and while the two lads slept on events 
commenced to lead up to а disaster. One 
by one, rolling over and over, or swinging 
round with the stream, great pine-logs 
sailed down the cañon, plunged between the 
bridge-piers, and disappeared down the 
rapid, until one catching its butt against a 
boulder jammed its thinner end against a 
pier. 

For a time those that followed it passed 


through the other opening. Then a second 


log drove grinding against the first, swung 
across at an angle, and helped to wedge it 
fast, thus forming the nucleus of what the 
timber-cutter calls a jam, which is sometimes 
responsible for a great destruction of pro- 
perty. Опсе a jam or dam is started, it of 
course collects all the logs behind, which, 
rising partly above it, press the others down, 
and so hold back the stream until the timber 
is stranded far from the channel, or sweeps 
everything before it, in its mad rush when 
the mass yields under the tremendous 
pressure. 

Presently Tom Raymond stirred uneasily 
in his sleep, fancying he was back at school 
and Evans the boot-boy pounding on his 
door. Then he thought that somebody 
was chopping the dormitory roof in above 
his head with an axe, for the noise grew 
more violent, until a hand shook his shoulder, 
and he raised his head with a drowsy cry of 
„What is it?” 

"Git up an' see," said Jake, pointing 
through the tent-door, and Tom, who 
scrambled to his feet partly dressed, drag- 
ging on his deerskin jacket, gasped with 
dismay as he blundered out into the night. 
A half-moon hung in the strip of indigo 
above the cañon, and the hurrying water 
glinted steelily under it, while rock-walls 
and trestle-bridge were half.revealed in the 
uncertain light. But there was enough to 
show that a groaning mass of timber stretched 
right across the bridge, with the ends of 
heavy logs, which seemed alive and were 
forced up by the pressure, rising suddenly 
out of it. More were coming down the 
cañon, the water seemed full of them, while, 
as he watched, one of unusual size drove 
butt-foremost into the mass, and, after thc 
heavy shock, there was a horrible grinding. 

" Something's busted badly up yonder, 
and the river's just alive with logs!" said 
Jake. Them fellows will have borrowed 
old Pete's horses and be riding fit to break 
their necks, but I guess а hundred men 
wouldn't shift that jam by the time they 
get through.” 

Tom thought hard & moment. He saw 
that this was true, and wondered, because 
the dam was growing every minute, how 
long the bridge would stand the strain, and 
whether his brother's ranche would be sold 
up to pay for the damage if it went down. 
At least, if that lumber were flonted high up 
on the shingle by the pent-up water and left 
there it would swallow all his profits to roll 
it back again, and he felt that something 
must be done. But it seemed impossible 
that two lads could clear the overwhelming 
mass of timber, and he called on Jake, who 
knew more than he did about log-driving. 

„es; I guess we've got to do something, 
and do it right away,“ said the other, 
"though it’s a mighty big contract for us 
two. Bring along the nxes and cantpoles, 
EHE I look for the king log that's keying 
them." 


. Jake. 


It was not hard to find, and 8 de 
minutes later Tom stood looking down ор; 
groaning cylinder of timber threc feet in 
diameter wedged against a boulder, while his 
comrade said, Couldn't chop that гош 
inside half a day even if we could get at he 
square, and there’s not weight enongh on he 
here. No;-we'll just have to try the othe: 
end, and it won't be casy gettin’ there." 

Tom leapt down upon the log, and, trvire 
not to see the mad rush of foam beneath it 
worked his way along, clinging by the litte 
creeper-spikes on his heels which the lumber. 
men wear. He had learned in the bril«. 
where half-burnt and fallen trees lie thick 
how to walk along the slippery troi: 
instead of going round, or he could not hase 
done it. He sprang from it to another, te 
yielded under him. When a third one barred 
his way he leapt again as the treacherox 
trunk commenced to revolve, and stood 1 
moment breathless on a firmer one, whie 
the dam heaved and crackled beneath hin, 
watching the bursts of white spray spout т 
through the interstices, and wondering hor 
he would ever guin the bridge. pier. | 
requires long experience and good nerves t 
cross what are called live logs working i 
the commencement of a jam, for the risk з 
not that of falling into the water, but of being 
ground to pieces. 

"They're solidest this way," shoute 
„Here's a good hold for both of us. 
with the king quite handy," and prese 
Tom stood beside him leaning on the 10; 
shaft of his axe while the other added. “Ii 
we can cut her half-througi I guess the 
river will do the rest.” 

Tom, who had heard the lumber-ra 
speak of this expedient, tore off his jacket 
and took a deep breath, balancing his at. 
Their task was comparatively simple, thoxh 
horribly dangerous, because if they cd 
partly sever the stout redwood the treme- 
dous pressure would smash the rest of th: 
trunk, and as this log keyed the whole it wa: 
highly possible that when it yielded the res: 
would drive through. In their eagerness 
neither stopped to think, or it might base 
struck them that they would be in s ver 
unpleasant position then. Still. the trus: 
chafed against each other, rising and falc: 
beneath them, the nearest bridge-pier а 
several yards away, and Tom saw that ce 
now it would be difficult to reach it. Pr 
that was not the first task before him. st! 
he whirled his axo up with a cry d 
“ Ready ! » 

Down came the trenchant steel, a wii 
chip leapt up, and when his blade rose fal: 
ing under the moonlight in a wide cir 
Jake's descended hissing, swung up, 2% 
gave place to Tom's again. It takes hats 
lifetime to obtain full mastery of the axi 
with which almost alone the Сапай 
bushman can build a bridge or bam & 
house, but two years’ assiduous practice Lx 
done much, and already Tom was provi ~ 
his dexterity. So, marking the time =“ 
their laboured breathing, they kept si^? 
for stroke; and if anyone had been there“ 
watch them, the two young determined fa: 
and supple figures swaying under thecirciz: 
sweep of glinting steel would have mac з 
prettier spectacle than any sword-play. Т! 
were taking as heavy risks as a duellist er 
ran, and the axe that clears the way fort’ 
wheat-field does better work than the sw“ 
while the man who, struggling to sui” 
wild nature, opens up new lands can gener? 
find as many openings for his courage + 
endurance as he would campaigning. 


The white chips flew faster, until t= 


whirled in showers, the bright blades г" 
and fell in quickening flashes with сез 
like regularity, and Tom 
straining in his lungs, while his a 


felt а r- 


\ 

;which grew heavy as lead, seemed to 
work without his volition. Не gasped 
„heavily at every stroke, the perspiration 
.which filled his eyes almost blinding him ; 
Hat he worked on, dimly seeing the gap 
„iden in the trunk beneath him, and nothing 


else. This was perhaps as well, because the 


‚зиде logs were now climbing out over their 
“ellows behind him, and the sight would 
лате shaken the resolution of many a man. 
Tom had, however, learned in the bush the 
sturdy endurance which is even better than 
nasty gallantry, and he agreed with Jake, 
_vho once managed to gasp, “ Havin’ started 
n, we're going through.” 

"Hear her groanin'? " panted the latter 
t length. “A dozen more good chips— 
hen we'll light out of this. Hallo! Some- 
ody comin’, now it's too late." 
` There was a clatter of horse-hoofs in the 
„avine, which pierced one side of the canon; 
ut it scarcely reached them through the 
onfusion of sound. Then, as the axes rang 
pon the redwood ngain, Tom fancied some- 
ody pulled up a galloping horse on the 
ridge, and that he heard more shouts 
ehind him. But h:s whole attention was 
oncentrated on catching the first sound of 
-arting fibres, and he could not look upwards 
~) see what was happening. A loud shout 
ime down the caüon а few moments later 
-he was sure of it; but just then Jake 
hirled his axe into the river with a breath- 
288 ry, She's going! 
- Tom saw him run, leaning forward, to- 
-ards the bridge-pier along a tilting log that 
„se between them, clutch at it, and swing 
imself above the foam on to the trestle 
-aming. Then, as he tried to follow, he 
` ipped on some lichened bark and fell head- 
.ng, while, as he clambered up again, & 
iarp snapping and rending noise com- 
. enced, and the mass shook beneath him. 
"Jump for it—into tho river!" his 
other's voice, with a note of agony in it, 
ll from the bridge above. Dive for the 
dy! For mercy's sake, jump! and Tom, 
dying, drew a de2p breath as he balanced 
mself upon a log. There was streaky foam 
neath him which swung with а side whirl 
sta boulder towards the shingle not far 
ray, and he saw that he could land 
fely in the slack of it. That was also 
. he had time to notice, for the king log 
ıs bending ominously, and, flinging his 
nds up, he leapt head-foremost into the 
er. 

It closed above him with a shock of icy 
id. There was black darkness, and a 
iftled thunder in his ears. Then he cams 
` choking, and, swinging his left hand 
"ward, drove it home hollowed to his hip 
d-shot into the swing of the eddy, just in 
12, for, as he crawied out on the shingle, 
з dam gave way. He stood up dripping, 
1 somebody hailed him from the bridge; 
t he scarcely noticed it, and, forgetting the 


yck and cold, stared spellbound at a. 


iking sp2ctacle. 

42aping, rolling, rearing up on end, and 
ling with a deafening crash on their 
lows again, the logs swept through the 
dge. The pier-shoes, which were cased 
t thick with solid timber, appeared to 
ver under the shock of their passage; the 
id was thrashed into more tumultuous 
m, and tbe mad rush of released water 
s2d the-huge masses athwart each other 
though they were feathers, and hurled 
few like  battering-rams against the 
ilders ashore. They passed by hundreds, 
res, and dozens; and then, as the river 
empty again, Tom found that his 
h were chattering, and his fingers 
fened like claws with the cold. Flinging 
h chips upon the fire, he stripped, апа 
ed the blankets round him, and presently 
brother, Jake, and two other men, who 
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had to make a détour to get there, hurried 
into the tent. 

„I'm very thankful you're safe," cried the 
former. I can’t tell you what I felt until I 
saw your head come up behind the boulder, 
and you were not а second tod soon. Larry, 
get the. pot on- and. make some coffee. You 
have done something to be proud of to-night, 
and saved all my winter's work for me, be- 
sides а good deal of the Syndicate's property. 
The logs will bring up all right in slack 
water by the lower boom.“ 

“I guess he has," said the other man ap- 
provingly. And if ever ranching don't pay, 
and he's open to earn his living in a saw- 
mill, send him along to me. Say, weren't 
you badly scared crawling out there, 
sonny?“ 

Tom, who looked very like a mummy with 
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his wet head sticking out of the roll of 
blankets, laughed, ав, turning to his com- 
rade, he said: Horribly, just at the last, 
апа I don't think а fortune would tempt me 
among live logs again. Were we scared at 
the beginning, Jake? 

“ We would have been," was the answer. 
“ Oh, yes, the very meanest kind of scared, 
but we didn't have time to think. Saw we 
must do somethin’ quick, an’ started in to 
do it— see? 

«I do," said the owner of timber rights. 
„It's a good reason. Sail right in and do 
things that want doing badly without think- 
ing if you'll get hurt over it, and I guess 
Providence will take care of you. Hang on 
io that system, and somebody will make 
: big sawmill manager of you by-and- 

v 
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TWO BOYS AND A GROUND SEINE. 


By THE Rev. JOHN ISABELL, F.E.S. 


„M/ Har do you say, my sons, to spending 
a morning with us а ground-scin- 
ing? " said Uncle Peter Polperrow. There 
will be plenty of fun ; you'll be able to get 
wet, and that is what all boys love. If tis 
pleasing, we shall get some fish, and you'll 
be able to look at some of the queer crea- 
tures put into the sea by the Almighty." 
"Go? I should think we will!” we 
answered. But when and where is it to 
come off? Who are going and what do 
we goin?” 
„Gently. young fellers, exclaimed Uncle 
Peter. ''If you ax questions at that rate, 
without waiting for an answer, I shall be 


knocked off my legs. specially as one of 
them is a wooden one." 

Please, Uncle Peter," said Тот, you 
answer questions with your head, not with 
your legs; and you've got а fine head—I 
heard my father say so." 

Uncle Peter laughed, and well he might, 
for the head which he carried on his shoulders 
wa3 by no means beautiful, even if wisdom 
dwelt inside. То begin at the top—it was 
crowned by an old sou'-wester, which was 
never taken off from the time he left his 
bedroom in the morning until he entered it 
again at night. It might have covered a 
bushy head of hair for all anybody kn. 
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but as no hair could be seen sticking out, 
the probability was that Uncle Peter's head 
was bald, and that he wore a sou'-wester in 
place of a wig. Coming lower still, one eye 
was reached, thc other having disappeared 
in some naval fight, when ita owner was 
younger and able to serve his Sovereign, 
As if to encourage this eye to do double 
duty, the nose turned up in a friendly way 
towards it. Some people might call Peter 
Polperrow an ugly little man, but every- 
body agreed that he was good. 

Uncle Peter laughed at Tom's remark, 
but all the same he condescended to answer 
our questions, | 

`* When shall we go? To-morrow morn- 
ing at six o'clock sharp; so, if you want to 
be in time, you had better have breakfast 
to-night. Where are we going to shoot the 
seine? Why, up the river, and this side of 
the mouth of the river. Who are going ? 
My three little bovs and a couple of young- 
sters besides. What are we going in? 
Our punt, the Betsy. There she is on the 
beach, with two green stripes painted round 
her." i 

Uncle Peter Polperrow’s little boys were 
all fifty years of age, for they were triplets ; 
but, old men as we regarded them, they 
were boys in the eyes of their father, who 
himself was eighty years of age. Their 
names were Shem, Ham, and Japhet. 

Shem, who was a retired coastguard, was 
talkative; Ham hardly ever spoke, but 
laughed a great deal: while Japhet con- 
tented himself with repeating whatever Shem 
said, with the addition of the words“ Aw, 
dear!" accompanied by a shake of the 
head, 

" We had better go to bed early," said 
Tom, turning to me. We must get up 
not a minute later than a quarter-past five.” 

"If I was you," remarked Shem, "I 
should pay a boy to stay up all night so as 
to wake you in the morning." 

“ Pay а boy to stay up all night so as to 
wake you in the morning," echoed Japhet. 
“ Xw, dear!“ 

“ Ha, ha, ha," burst from Ham's capacious 
mouth. На, ha, ha; very good." 

We did not employ the boy, as Shem 
advised, but we went to bed very early, and 
found the night very long. Brother Tom 
woke me soon after I had fallen asleep, 
saying that the sun was shining in the east, 
whereas it was really the moon setting in 
the west; and, once again, in fumbling for 
the matches, he upset the candlestick with à 
clatter. 

“I tell you what it is.“ I said, at last. 
“If you wake me again before a quarter 
past five, one of us will have to get out and 
sleep on the floor, and 1 don't think it will 
be me,” 

We both awoke in time to hear the clock 
strike five, and at once jumped out of bed, 
said our prayers, and began to dress, putting 
on the worst clothes we had, for salt water 
does not improve good cloth. Our break- 
fast was eaten on our way to the beach, on 
the edge of which stood Uncle Peter's 
cottage We were rather surprised to see 
that the punt with the green stripes was not 
afloat, or even untied from the iron ring, 
and that the “ three little boys had not 
appeared, while there was no sign of the old 
man. We tapped gently at the cottage door, 
and then louder, with no result. | 

“Throw some gravel at the bedroon 
window," suggested Tom. 

The stones were perhaps a little too big, 
but they had the effect of bringing Uncle 
Peter to the window, wearing his sou -wester, 
which he had hastily put on over his night- 
сар. 

lie opened the window and looked very 
grave as he said: 

" Boys, boys, you'll smash every pane of 
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glass we've got if you throw hard like that. 
Look at this crack. It do run from one 
corner right along to t'other, so as to need а 
piece of paper sticked behind it to keep it 
together. But there! I s'pose you didn't 
do that, for you couldn't stick on the paper 
from outside. Be more caretul for the time 
to come, for the old woman is a bit nervous. 
What's the matter, my sons?“ 

“ Aren't you a bit late!“ I asked. 

“ Well, p'raps so," he answered. Our 
old clock is like me and Aunt Betsy—a bit 
slow with the rhumatiz." 

"I thought you were going to start at 
six o'clock," said Tom. 

“Oh, ah!” said Uncle Peter, smiling as 
genially as his one eye and twisted nose per- 
mitted, “ we did say six, but we altered our 
minds arterwards, and now we're going at 
seven percisely. Wait till I come down, and 
have a bit more breakfast with me and the 
old woman. She's now taking off her night- 
Cap, so as to put on the one she do wear by 
day." 

What a quaint, delightful place" Aunt 
Betsy's kitchen was! Strictly speaking, it 
was the cellar, for the real kitchen was set 
apart as a parlour, and only used on Sun- 
days and festival days. The living room 
was large, but very dark, owing to the fact 
that it possessed only a small window 
guarded by iron bars. But the furniture 
had the greatest attraction for us, consisting 
of piles of neta in the corners, oars and sails 
on the bare beams, and fishing-lines on 
square frames along the walls in place of 
pictures. We had not looked at half the 
contents of the cellar before Aunt Betsy 
placed on the table steaming cups of coffee, 
which seemed to us the best we had ever 
tasted, and slices of bread and butter worthy 
of being eaten with the coffee. 

“There!” remarked Uncle Peter, when 
we had finished, and he had devoutly re- 
turned thanks ; there, that will warm you 
up, 80 as you won't catch cold through 
getting wet. A good cup of coffee lasts a 
body for all the rest of the day. But come 
along, the boys have shoved down the 
boat by this time, for it is now striking 
seven." | 

" May we take the oars?” Tom asked, 
when we were on board. “ We can both 
row." 

“ Certainly," said Shem. “I always like 
to encourage industrious boys, specially if 
they're anxious to take my job.” 

^ На, ha, ha.“ laughed Ham. 

“Aw, dear!" said Japhet. “I always 
like to encourage industrious boys, specially 
when they're anxious to take my job." 

Feeling tired ?” inquired Uncle Peter, 
after we had rowed a mile. 

“ Hardly a bit," we replied. 

Our arms were aching a little, but we 
were too proud to admit that we could not 
row the boat all the way. 


“That's right, boys; never give in until 


. you drop,” said the old man. 


As if to show that there was pleuty of 
vigour still left in us, we put on a spurt, 
and dashed into the beach for which we 
were bound with such speed that we took 
& big heron, standing motionless on the 
look-out for fish, so much by surprise that 
in his flurry he almost flew into Japhet's 
arms. 

“ Xw, dear!“ exclaimed he, I've missed 
un," a quite unnecessary piece of infornia- 
tion, for everybody could see the bird flying 
up the river. 

Shoot away," shouted Uncle Peter. 

We jumped ashore, leaving Ham and 
Japhet behind. "They handed a rope to us, 
and then Ham rowed the boat in a semi- 
circle while Japhet cast the seine overboard, 
the net being deep enough to reach the 
bottom, so that when all hands began to 


pull at both ends, it swept before it every- 
thing not small enough to swim or crawl 
through the meshes. 

When the net was half pulled in, the men 
rushed into the water up to their waists to 
handle it better, and we boys, wishing to be 
thought imanly, at once followed their 
example. Talk about sea bathing! It 
never gave half the pleasure that that par- 
tial bath gave us, with its added pleasure of 
looking at and picking up the living crea- 
tures contained in the net. 

" Why," said Shem, as the seine came in 
over the muddy bottom, * we've pitched 
upon a whole school of plaice.” 

Ha, ha, ha," laughed Ham, letting go 
the net for a moment in order to rub his 
hands together. 

" Aw, dear!” said Japhet, who cnly 
caught half of the remark, “ we've catched 
all that's in the place.” 

“Why, they've got the measles!” ex. 
claimed Tom, gazing at the reddish spots on 
the dark side of the flat fishes. 

" They are not measles," explained Uncle 
Peter, but beauty spots, given them by 
the Almighty. Almost everything has got 
some sort of a beauty spot which they can 
be known by. А robin has got his red 
waistcoat, a donkey has its cross on its 
back, and scme fishes have got (so they say) 
the marks of the thumb and finger of 5t. 
Peter, which was put on when he took the 
piece of money out of the mouth of a fish 
to pay taxes, as you can read about in the 
Testament." TRE 

“The plaice haven't got any eyes on the 
left side of their noses, we observed. 

“ No more have I," replied Uncle Peter; 
but I can see twice so well with the one 
that's left. The one that's left is on the 
right," he added. 


“ Why haven't they got eyes on the left 
side ? " asked Tom. 

So as they shan't scratch 'em with sand 
or get the mud into 'em," exclaimed Uncle 
Peter. "Im told that when they'm young 
their eyes are sitivated same as yours, but 
that in course of time they squint one eye 
round their nose, and the rest of their lives 
have two on the same side. God's ways 
are wonderful But come, boys, the tide 
i» going. We must push on or we sbant 
have time to have another shoot." 

We again took the cars, and rowed down 
the river and quite beyond its mouth, 
passing as we did so а deserted fish cellar 
оп а quay. 

“ Look ! " shouted Tom, pointing to the 
quay ; there's a swarm of rats." 

We had no stones to throw at them, even if 
we had wished so to do, and the rats, number- 
ing at least а score, took no notice of our 
shouts, screams, and whistling. They were 
cunning enough to know that we could do 
them no harm, and perhaps all the time 
were laughing at our absurd behaviour. 

Shoot away," said Uncle Peter, as soon 
as we reached the sandy shore. 

We asked that we might row the boat, 
while Uncle Peter and one of the youngsters 
threw the seine overboard. This time there 
was more variety in our catch. Half a 
dozen breams, which the men called “ old 
wives," came in, their back fins erect, and 
the sharp spines standing up to threaten the 
careless, Аз it was, I got a spine in my 
finger, which set it throbbing, aching, and 
burning for the next half-hour; but we 
were too much excited to mind sore fingers, 
and did not cease our work until the six 
breams, eight pollacks, and about three 
hundred glittering sand smelts, with 8 
beautiful silver band down their sides, were 
udded to the plaice already in the hamper. 

Shore crabs by the dozen were swept in; 
some with shells no larger than a threepenny- 

piece, others which might be covered by 8 
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shilling, and yet others larger than a crown- 
piece. 

" Heres a fine one," exclaimed Tom — 
and then, "Oh! ah!” for the crab had 
seized him by the thumb. Then he added : 
“That isn't much; he's only given me a 
bit of a pinch." 

* Good box.“ said Uncle Peter.“ You must 
learn to bear pain without flinching.” 

“What are these * I asked, taking up 
by the tail a couple of dark amber snake- 
like creatures, with long heads and queer 
mouths. 

" They'm pipe fishes.“ said Shem: “ and 
[ read in a К tother dav that some of 
them have got pockets alongside their tails, 
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and that thev carry about their babies in 
em until they can walk off.“ 

Ha. һа, ha," laughed Ham. 

Av. dear!“ said Japhet; “ carry about 
their babies in ‘em until they can walk off.” 

When all our werk was done, and the net 
placed on the beach to dry, we gathered 
round the hamper and shared the fish. We 
had no right to a share, but we were im- 
mensely pleased when Uncle Peter handed a 
bream to Tom and a plaice to me, together 
with as many smelts as the pockets of our 
jackets would hold. 

“(чо home.“ said the dear old man, “ get 
into dry clothes, and have some dinner ; 
and never forget that God made all the 


OU; 


living things you've seen and handled, and 


that He made them all in а way nobody 
else could." 


So we left our friends and hurried home, 


two of the happiest boys in all the world ! 


THE SECRET OF THE MAGIC STONE. 


' ELL. this ia ngame ! " exclaimed young 

Tom Graham of the Gunners as he 
broke his fourth egy —and the edge of his ap- 
petite with it. little thought, when I was 
grinding at the history of the siege at old 
Grigson's, that I should ever see Seringa- 
patam itself, much less picnic in the very 
place where that old sinner Tippoo must 
have had many and monstrous high jinks.” 

His companion smiled, the slow indulgent 
smile of experience, at the boyish exuber- 
ance. 

“ Well, you see, you've hardly had time to 
think much on any subject as yet," he said, 
With а latent tone of amusement in his 
Voice, 

“Oh, come! That's a bit rough, isn't it?“ 
expostulated. the boy eagerly. “ What else 

о you suppose I've been doing all the 
dreary two and twenty vears Гуе spent in 
this wicked world? Well, I'll. knock off a 
Couple, if you like, for the requirements of 
infancy ~and accuracy. Say twenty. Twenty 
years of hard deep thinking! Why, it's 
enough to make an old man of one before 
one's time!“ 

Captain Lalor, R.4.M C, a thin man and 
8 grave, looked at the keen merry-faced 
youngster before him with an appreciative 
glance. It was not so very many years 
since he had been just such a light-hearted 
Irresponsible lad himself. But the cares of 
ife had overtaken him early. He had lost a 
young wife in the first months of their 
Marriage, and his grief, as well as the hard 
Work with which he had fought it, had left 

ima silent, saddened, but not unkindly man 
In this shooting trip he had gradually thawed 
under the influence of his cousin's infectious 
Balety and genial high spirits. 

“ You haven't changed a whit, Tom," he 
said enigmatically. “I don't believe you're 
a day older than you were a decale ago. 

ave another egg? ” 

. Thanks. Don't you want it? Then I 
will. but that makes the third, I think.” 

‘The third! Six would be nearer the 
mark, you young gourmand.” 

Six! Couldn't eat six eggs if I tried. 
Ty Aunt Jemima always said I had ‘sucha 

elleate appetite.’ Besides. I haven't begun 
9n those plantains yet. I have been told 
that, mashed up with cream, they are not a 

Substitute for strawberries at this 
Matutinal meal.” 

“ Listen to the svbarite!’? exclaimed Cap- 
tain Lalor. « Where do vou expect to get 
Cream from in these wilds? But‘ gather 
your roses while ye may.“ You're very 
young yet, When you've been six months 

ndis you won't care about keeping your 
Spare corners for plantains.” 
'Daresay. But remember, old Wiseacres, 
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Ihaven't been in the country as many weeks, 
and to my innocent and unsophisticated 
eyes those plantains look dul-i-cious, as we 
used to say as kids.” 

The meal, though nominally breakfast, 
had been a hearty and a midday one. Six 
hours’ tramping through the heavy mud of 
paddy-fields creates a vacuum in the inner 
man which at two and twenty takes some 
filling. But it drew to a close at last, and 
the two men, with ten milestones of life's 
long road between them, pushed back their 
chairs and settled down to enjoy а well. 
merited rest and that heavenly languor 
which in tropical climes steals over sense 
and limb after hard bodily exercise. 

The building in which they sat was, in 
its gorgeons colouring, its bizarre outlines, its 
Arabian Nights atmosphere, one for a painter's 
brush, and to а reflective mind alive with 
whispers of a bygone age and a tyrant's 
vanished power. То this day the Darya-i- 
Daulat, or Summer Palace of the great Sultan 
Tippoo, stands an eloquent witness to an 
Eastern potentate’s love of barbaric magnifi- 
cence. Around the fantastic gilded columns, 
between each fretted Saracenic arch, hovers 
an intangible scent of enervating luxury, 
and in the flourishing arabesques of the 
ornate walls crimes, cruelties, and suffer- 
ings unspeakable seem recorded in cypher. 
From the sensuous pleasure of the despot to 
the misery and wretchedness of the people 
is but the swing of the pendulum, and over 
the yawning gulf between them stands Fate, 
blind and irresistible, bridging the two ex- 
tremes. 

On three sides of an inner court runs a 
series of crude rough frescoes representing 
different battles and scenes in the long 
struggle for supremacy vetween Briton and 
Oriental, which, likea bloodstained thread, is 
woven and interwoven through the history 
of our country inthe closing years of the 
eighteenth century. Painted at the despot's 
orders by native artists, whose very life 
hung on his pleasure, England is nowhere 
represented as victorious. In one the “thin 
red line " is broken and crushed; in another 
an English general, in a sedan chair, is 
flying from the field of action. The hot 
blood of youth heightened in the young 
gunner's cheek as he saw his countrymen 
thus mendaciously depicted ! 

The whole surroundings, though interest- 
ing and beautiful, were in some subtle way 
oppressive and displeasing to the lad's loyal 
and honest eyes. Inarticulate suggestions of 
things repugnant to his instincts seemed in 
the air. The world without was more 
wholesome and attractive, and he turned his 
thoughts impatiently to it. Framed by the 
pillars and arches were glimpses of an 


Fastern garden—a garden where houris might 
have walked and bulbulssung. Pomegranate 
and oleander gave colour; cypress and 
feathery bamboos waved green. In the near 
distance the waters of the sacred Cauvery, 
retlecting leaf and flower and sky, lay as the 
riband of the bouquet. 

Wherever the thick arching boughs of the 
luxuriant foliage gave loophole the mighty 
tropical sun drove home keen, glittering, white 
blades of light, making, by contrast, the 
shadows opaque and as clear-cut as a 
silhouette. The noonday hush lay on bird 
and bough. Nature herself seemed resting. 
The conversation halted, languished, and 
died a natural death. From the elder man's 
chair a gentle regular breathing proclaimed 
the advent of the empire of Nod, and with 
the unexhausted energy of one freshly 
arrived from home Tom Graham stepped 
noiselessly down the verandah steps into the 
dim mysterious grounds beyond in search of 
he knew not what adventures. 

In this rash mood a gentle, deprecating, but 
very deliberate cough came as a fateful 
answer. Out of the shadow of a neighbouring 
thicket a quaint figure emerged, with obvious 
hesitation and a profusion of salaams. Аз 
the man sidled up the alley on shuffling 
slipper-shod feet Graham had time to note 
the grotesque fusion of East and West in his 
raiment — the white duck trousers, the weirdly 
fashioned frock.coat. the imposing red and 
gold turban, also that the olive-skinned face 
had fine well-cut features, and that through 
a pair of round horn-rimmed spectacles 
shone searching intelligent eyes. 

To his astonishment the man addressed 
him in fluent, if not correct, English. 

“Good morning, Sar. I am Hussain Beg 
the magie man of great and learned fame. 
Hearing of your Honour's arrival, and 
anxiously remembering how the Doctor 
Sahib of Her Most Gracious Majesty, the 
Great Ranee's army, cured my little son of 
fever when he passed this way before, I 
hastened to рау my respects. Perhaps 
your Honour is related to the gentleman.” 

A graceful comprehensive gesture indicated 
the slumbering figure on the verandah, and 
at the same time, and before Graham had 
grasped his intention, the Stranger had 
slipped a wreath of jasmine-flowers over his 
head. 

„Here's a rum start,” said Graham to 
himself. "I wonder what article of attire 
the old image will put on me next. 


I sup. 
pose I must wear it, however, 


It would 


never do to let him see I don't admire his 


taste for millinery." 

Outwardly the boy's demeanour was as 
composed as if both the decoration and his 
new acquaintance were matters of everyday 
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experience. But he found the latter a bit 
difficul to class, and feeling that an appro- 
priate speech, couched in the flowery 
language of Eastern compliment, was, for the 
moment, beyond his powers, Graham took 
refuge in the conventional. 

“ I hope your son has kept well since," he 
said with grave decorum. 

“Yes, Sar. Iam greatly relieved in mind 
to say his health has been renovated and 
his complexion resuscitated. My visit 
to-day is one of gratitude and expression of 
thanks to the honourable Doctor Sahib, for 
whom, as in duty, I shall be ever bound to 
pray. As his worship is sleeping I will 
therefore now withdraw. Perhaps your 
Honour will convey my expression of thanks 
by deputy. I have something to show the 
gentleman in the direction of my trade of 
magic man which I hoped might interest.” 

As he spoke Hussain Beg opened his coat 
and drew forth a highly chased little silver 
box, sparkling with the polish of long wear 
and constant friction, and which, as he held 
it in his dusky hand, seemed to give out a 
luminous radiance clearly distinguishable 
from the intense and harsher glare of the 
solar light around. 

Something in the mere sight of the box 
caused a tingle of curiosity to run through 
every inch of Graham's six-foot body. For 
some unaccountable and quite inexplicable 
reason he felt an overpowering desire to 
investigate the contents of that insignificant 
little casket. He fixed his gaze on it 
greedily. 

“ What a jolly little box! 
ha said, holding out his hand. 

As he did so Hussain Beg hesitated and 
seemed about to restore the treasure to its 
hiding-place. 

“Your Honour is but young," he said 
irrelevantly. 

„What's that got to do with it?“ queried 
Graham anxiously, with а forced laugh of 
unconcern. ‘Do you think I shall break 
ut 

* No, Sar, that is not my cause for fear. 
In this box is the wonderstone of magie. 
No one, not the strongest man, can break 
it. He who looks at it сап see things several, 
the past and the future." 

"Ah! Then you evidently think I am too 
young for such revelations. But you're all 
wrong. I’m not so young as you think —not 
by years and years. We Englishmen look 
much less than our real age, you know. It’s 
our colouring, I suppose.” 

He finished rather vaguely, not being quite 
sure that a reference to colour was admissible 
in polite conversation with a native, and he 
trembled lest the allusion should lessen his 
chances of seeing what the box contained. 
With wisdom born of the intensity of his 
desire he continued— 

* [ have only lately come to India, and my 
cousin, the Doctor Sahib, is taking me about 
to show me the country, and to let me learn 
about your interesting native things. Iam 
gure he will be extremely obliged to you if 
you can show me anything out of the 
common." 

The authoritative manner and nonchalant 
bearing had a perceptible effect on the man 
of magic. 

“If your Honour is convicted that your 
illustrious relative will not be angered against 
me you shall see the stone and with great 
pleasure test its capable properties. If 
calling to remembrance any circumstance 
you are desirous to see and gazing at the 
crystal it will appear full and complete. 
But at first it must be named." 

He held out the box and Graham’s fingers 
closed round it. 

“Oh, Pll name the siege," he said in 
haste, fearful lest the man should change 
his mind. “If I can see what happened in 
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this place a hundred years ago just for five 
minutes I shall be satisfied. I don’t want to 
see more." 

He opened the lid as he spoke. It sprang 
back at his touch. A harmless, ordinary 
little stone lay inside on a bit of rather 
soiled silky-looking cotton-wool. It might 
possibly have been some sort of rough quartz 
or rock crystal. Graham was not learned 
in mineralogy, nor indeed had he time for 
more than a glance, for, as his eye fell on 
it, the crack of a musket, shattered, as with 
the sharpness of a blow, the brooding still- 
ness. 

There was not only one shot, there were 
many, following each other in quick, irregular 
succession, faster and faster, until they ran 
into one another and blended in one long 
drawn-out continuous rattle. His nostrils 
were filled with the acrid smell of gunpowder, 
and a dense white smoke blotted out the 
palace he had so lately left. He looked 
down in amazement and saw the brown water 
flowing at his feet. On the far side of the 
water lay the city wall, and beyond it rose a 
confused mass of tower and palace, mosque 
and temple. On the wall were bastion and 
rampart, all thronged and packed with dark 
fierce fighting-men. Stretching out to the 
right rear on the distant plain he could 
distinguish tents and men which, in some 
occult way, he knew to be the encampment 
of the English Army under General Harris. 
On either side of him were soldiers in 
obsolete uniform, with high stocks, tall hats, 
and busbies, and armed with the old brown 
Bess and long bayonets. 

The air was full of clamour; the shouts of 
the fighters, the groans of the wounded, the 
crackle of musketry, the booming thunder of 
cannon, made a very medley in his ears. 
The noise was bewildering, but, strangely 
enough, the heat which he thought so great 
when after snipe that morning he now hardly 
felt. But, ah! he was thirsty —fearfully, 
agonisingly thirsty—and in his brain and 
through his veins raged a perfect fever of 
desire to get at those dark faces on the wall, 
Tippoo's Tigers as he called them. Не was 
surprised at his own powers of hate. 

One b'oated face, more evil, more cruel 
than the rest, riveted his attention. In a 
flash he knew it to be Tippoo's own. As he 
looked he saw the tyrant beckon to one of 
his men, and point out to him а certain figure 
among the English force in the cocked hat 
of а general. It was easy to interpret the 
instructions from the animated gestures and 
action. The man raised his weapon, fired, 
and missed, and ere the smoke had left the 
musket's muzzle, 'Tippoo’s scimitar flashed 
through the air and with greater accuracy of 
aim clove the marksman to the ground. 

“My word!" said Graham through his 
teeth, “if I could get at the black brute he 
should suffer for that," 

Sickened at the barbarous cruelty of the 
act, he turned his eyes away. A sharp fight 
was taking place at the sally-port bridge. 
Led by & young officer, some sepoys were 
trying to force an entrance against a com- 
pany of Tippoo’s grenadiers. The space was 
narrow, the position important, the conflict 
hand to hand. Half-way across the bridge 
Graham saw the officer throw up his hands 
and, clutching at the air, fall headlong into 
the gaping ditch beneath. “Lalor!” he 
cried. “ Why, it's John Lalor,” for the face 
was that of his cousin whom he had left 
sleeping in his chair. 

The triumphant shouts of the defenders 
at their temporary advantage drowned his 
pang of sorrow, and inspired him with a 
maddening resolve to avenge the death at all 
cost. At that moment, rising high above 
the din and confusion of battle, came a cry 
for volunteers. The sally-port bridge was 
lost, but the ramparts and bastions remained. 


If an entrance could not be effected by the 
one way, it must be gained by the other. 
A battle was never lost till won. “А for- 
lorn hope," some one near him said. “Nay,” 
answered Graham to himself, “a certain 
victory, if not to me, then for another." 

Impelled by an irresistible force which he 
could neither control nor question, he rushed 
forward, his sword in one hand, the regi- 
mental colour in the other. Come on, my 
lads!" he called hoarsely to his men, and, 
with a ringing cheer, the men followed. The 
bullets whistled past him, the splintered 
ede and red earth fell in increasing 
shewers. The dust obscured his view, the 
fragments hit and cut his face. He could 
feel the blood trickling down his cheek on to 
his mouth. It w&s warm, and soft, and 
liquid, and moistened“ his parched tongue. 
A wild rush, an instant of frenzied excitement, 
and he was on the rampart—the enemy 
driven before him, the standard planted 
in a bullet-made crevice. “ Hurrah !” he 
shouted. “Old England for ever!“ 

Then, as the words left his lips, came a 
piercing rending of his innermost being—a 
blackness—a stillness. ' ` 

The next thing he heard was his cousin’s 
voice. “Hes all right now, but it was a 
near shave. Another five minutes and he 
certainly would have had sunstroke. Really, 
Тош” (as he opened his eyes), “ you ought to 
know better than to fall asleep in an Indian 
sun with nothing but a small cap on your 
head. Where's your helmet, man? This 
thing— kicking the offending article away— 
may do very well for gassing in at the band, 
but if worn at midday it will certainly bring 
you to an untimely end, which would be a 
pity, you know. Consider the loss to the 
Service." 

The worst of it was that Graham could 
never make his cousin believe that his 
thrilling experience was anything but a bad 
dream, brought on, in the doctor's opinion, 
by over-indulgence in hard-boiled eggs. 

When hard pressed Captain Lalor could 
not deny that he had treated the child of à 
man called Hussain Beg, but it was quite 
ridiculous, he maintained, to suppose that 
Graham could have seen him. He even 
went out of his way, at some trouble to 
himself, to obtain evidence that the man 
had not been within fifty miles of Seringa- 
patam on that day. But Graham was 
obstinate, and was confirmed in his belief of 
the reality of what he had witnessed when 
later on he unearthed the fact that a 
Graham and a Lalor were among General 
Harris’s force, and that both had fallen in the 
way he had seen at the siege of Seringa- 
patam. 

“Tt was all a coincidence,” said Lalor. 


“ Опе can explain anything in that way,” 
retorted Graham. 
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STRANGE 


T writing about some of the strange 
creatures and animals made pets of by 
the dwellers in Central Africa, 1. feel I am 
rather poaching on the preserves of some 
able * B.O.P.” writers on natural history; 
enyhow, my apology must be that actual 
and intimate acquaintance with some of 
these weird pets emboldens me to take up 
my pen and deseribe what I have seen. - 

My first introduction to Kruger,“ the 
eagle owned by the Consul at Chindé, was, 
to me, of a painful character. It was in the 
forenoon of a sultry day that I descried 
him, sitting on au old log outside the fowl- 
pen. He was peering through the wire in an 
interested manner, thinking what a splendid 
meal one of the birds would make for a poor 
forlorn eagle who suffered the indignity of 
clipped wings. 

A, sympathising with him, wished to cheer 
him up, and thought to do so by scratching 
his head, which I believed was the usual 
custom with birds of this description. So, 
murmuring Absent. mindedly * Pretty Polly," 
I stretched forth my hand; it came back 
quicker than it was tendered, for he was 
а treacherous brute, as my bleeding finger 
testified. On threatening him with a piece 
of stick, which I hastily in my wrath 
snatched up. he lay on his back and pre- 
pared, with claws and beak, to defend 
himself to the death. Hearing the Consul 
coming I turned away, and “ Kruger," 
Observing this, hopped off, making uncanny 
sounds. I knew him for some eighteen 
months after this, and, when I last saw him, 
be had developed into a civilised and respect- 
able old bird, attending regularly at meal 
hours his master's table, where he and two 
terriera scuftled for the scraps which were 
thrown them. 

His faith in mankind was perfect, as you 
сап now scratch his head with impunity. 

Three kittens found by a native in the 
Woods close to Chiromo were brought in to 
the collector, who wisely fed them with a 
bottle, to which they took kindly, and 
flourished. One, when about six weeks old, 
Was given to me, and taken on board my gun- 

dat. where it soon distinguished itself in re- 
pulsing the friendly overtures of my good- 
natured old terrier. It was something 
tke an ordinary kitten; only much more 
едеу, with colouring similar to a leopard. 

0 what species it belonged, and what its 
Scientitic name, really I know not. The 
natives call this species Njousie, so this 

christened her, for a she it was; but tiger- 
dat is the name that fits it. It chirruped 
instead of mawing. and was a source of much 
wonderment to the British Blues, one of 
Whom said, “It's got the body of & cat and 
the voice of a canary.” 

kept it at first in an old biscuit-box, with 

1155 titted to the front, only allowing it out 
When I could look after it. But soon it 
i E tame that it had the free run of 
a ecks. My great difficulty was feeding, as, 
: т a bow] of milk was placed before her, she 
diera at it, upsetting and then rubbing her 
; E а Ше liquid, purring loudly meanwhile, 
tried uds preliminary to lapping it up. I 

ard to teach her better manners, 
ААИ always came off second best, as the many 
reratehes on my hands bore witness. In fact, 
RE never get her to behave decently nt 
2 S Her fare consisted chiefly of milk, 

Coked ment, and raw eggs, the latter being 

er favourite meal. 
five months and a-half she was а 
812e, fast losing her leggy appearance, 

was genuinely fond of her. She would 
Contentedly on my knee or play about, 


е 


decent 


sit 
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like any other cat, and always came to me 
when I returned from shore. She was now 
great friends with my dog, but if he chanced 
to be too rough, he soon knew all about it, as 
her claws were twice those of a domestic cat. 
Once, when a trader came on board to see me 
with a large and fearsome dog of bull-terrier 
breed, she was frisking outside my cabin 
door, into which she retired upon the advent 
of the stranger. Best shut that door, 
Cap'n,” he said; “my dog is just a terror 
for cats.” 

"Come aft and sit down," I said, “and 
bring vour dog. She won't come out." 

Whilst chatting. I forgot all about the dog, 
but was soon made aware of his existence by 
seeing him fly out of my cabin, into which he 
had crept unnoticed, howling piteously with 
Njousie in full pursuit, tearing lumps out of 
him. He never stopped till he gained the 
shore, to which we were moored. 

Poor Njousie— her end was sad. I had been 
away from the ship several days, shooting, and 
on my return was told that Njousie lay sick 
unto death,and had been having fits. I placed 
her on the sand at Chindé (for she had 
journeyed far from her native home), so that 
the sun could dry the water which had been 
thrown over her by a kindly bluejacket 
during one of these fits. In one of these 
spasms she passed away, mourned by the 
whole crew, who buried her with naval hon- 
ours. Had she lived, I had hoped to give 
her to the Zoological Gardens. 

The next pets of any note that I came 
across were at Chiromo, which is situated at 
the junction of the Shiré and Ruo rivers, and 
is the place from which the proposed railway 
to Blantyre is to start; but in my day this 
project was scarcely mooted. They all lived 
in or about the compound belonging to the 
Protectorate in which resided the various 
officials. I, during my long stay in the dry 
season, was always an honorary member of 
their house and mess. Their kindness tome 
and my crew is опе of the things I shall never 
forget. In the compound were two bush buck, 
a female Nellie,“ and the buck, whose name 
I forget; both quite tame, especially the doe. 
Beautiful creatures they were. ‘They were 
owned by the administration doctor, a kindly 
and humane Irishman and a first-class 
sportsman in every sense of the word. They 
were quite grown up when he left, taking 
them with him; their home now is in the 
Zoo, and shortly I hope to go and see if 
“ Nellie ' still remembers old friends. 

In the mornings, as a rule, when I had 
finished talking to Nellie,“ I usually looked 
for my old friend “Mr. Marabout,” a stork 
of long and gaunt proportions. His throat 
had a withered and worn appearance, except 
when food was passing down. His head was 
bald, save for a few straggling hairs which 
grew upon the top. When at rest, with his 
long neck surk deeply between his wings, he 
looked sleepiness personified; he was not 
asleep, though—he had his eyeon you. If he 
knew you, he extended his neck, pointing his 
big beak up into the air, making a clattering 
noise, bringing it down again with a sort of 
grotesque bow. He was a friendly old chap, 
but he was faithful to his master, with whom 
he took great liberties, as I have seen him 
actually get on his knees when lying in a 
long chair and start a peculiar kind of 
dance. 1 take it that it must have been 
some memory flitting through his poor old 
bald pate of the happy days when he danced 
in the topmost branches of the mighty 
baobab. 

He had his dislikes, as I have seen him 
stalk angrily towards & crowd of natives, who 
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took especial delight in teasing him, when 
there was no one to check them. He nearly 
frightened me out of my wits when he came 
into my room one morning and made his 
funny clattering noise outside my mosquito 
net. I took it as a sign of friendship and 
was pleased, rewarding him with а piece of 
meat, which effectually cemented our mutual 
regard. I believe he is still living, and long 
may he do so, as I have met many worse 
friends than Mr. Marabout.” 

I could never like “Jacko.” He lived close 
to the house, tethered by a long rope to a tree, 
at the foot of which was a large box filled 
with straw for his protection at night. He 
was a biggish monkey of undoubted cunning, 
whose great delight was to pretend that his 
rope was much shorter than was the case in 
order to deceive any ducks or hens that 
might be feeding close to him, and, should 
one venture within the radius of his rope, he 
would have her tail feathers out in less time 
than it takes to write. I determined to 
become chummy with him, so, filling my 
pocket with sugar and other delicacies dear 
to a monkey’s heart, I approached with a 
bold front though inwardly quaking. Not that 
he had the reputation of being vicious, but I 
have always had a sort of repulsion towards 
monkeys in general. I threw him a banana, 
which he grabbed and returned with up the 
tree. Here's a chance," I thought, as I sat 
down on the box. 

"Come along, Jacko,” I called in soft 
persuasive tones, at the same time displaying 
some of the luxuries from my pccket. The 
banana was instantly dropped, and down he 
came, first on to my shoulders and then on to 
my knees, where he squatted complacently. 
He accepted my offering of a lump of sugar. 
Whilst he ate it I felt almost comfortable: 
the sugar finished, I gave him a nut, and 
after that another banana. I kept this up 
until I thought he'd burst, and he himself 
seemed of the same opinion, for, as fast as I 
offered him further gifts, he jumped into his 
box, storing them, and returning for more. 
I refused at last, upon which he gravely 
searched my pockets, now and again looking 
into my face. Once he placed his hand 
(for nothing else can describe it) on my 
whiskers for an instant, and during that 
period I lived a lifetime. When he had 
gone through all my pockets he solemnly sat 
on my lap and gazed steadily into my 
eyes. 

This lasted for some seconds, until I could 
endure it no longer, so, summoning all m 
will power for a mighty effort, I threw him 
suddenly off my knee and scooted. When 
outside his magic circle I turned and 
surveyed him. His attitude was fierce and 
ungrateful, for on my taking a step forward 
he came to the utmost extent of his chain 
and gibbered vindictively, 

The other fellows in the mess laughed 
when I told them of my experiences with 
“Jacko,” saying that had I confidently 
stroked and patted him all would have been 
well. It was to this lack of confidence my 
failure was attributable, and I am sure 
“Jacko ” knew the whole time that I was 
& poor miserable coward. He ultimately 
escaped, and I expect often, ona moonlight 
night in his own primeval forest, relates to an 
admiring crowd of relatives how he once put 
a white man to flight. 

A funny little thing with no particular 
name was a tame mongoose which roamed 
about the compound and house. It also was 
& cunning animal, whose pet aversion was 
puppies. In the house there was a goodly 
assortment of these, and it never passed one 
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without giving him a sly nip with its sharp 
little teeth. It was big for a mongoose, а 
full-grown male, and made strange noises, 
which sounded like “ wouldyer — wouldyer.” 
It seemed a sort of perpetual challenge. He 
often disappeared for quite a while, but 
alwavs turned up again. Mischief was not 
his forte. Like most mongoose which live in 
houses, he preferred life inthe open. I have 
seen him nip, pretty hard, anyone to whom 
he did not take, should they handle him, 
but to his friends he was a “sociable little 
chap.” He went out one day and did not 
return, so we concluded he'd been and got 
married.” That he will return some day 
I have no doubt. May there be some old 
acquaintance to receive him. I wish I 
could. 

What a clatter they used to make in the 
morning when they came in, which was 
usually at early breakfast. Four little guinea- 
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fowl they were at first; but in course of 
lime four big guinea-fowl. Their first 
appearance was in a wicker basket from Port 
Herald, by steamer. They had commenced 
their travels early in life, and were destined 
‘to be eaten when they arrived at maturity. 
But during the interval they had become 
so tame that no one had the heart to 
kill, much less eat, them. They seemed to 
know they were welcome; one bird in 
particular, & male, would fly and squat in 
your lap while you stroked him. They 
would all follow you about the compound, 
and even through the small township of 
Chiromo. Sometimes they would be off all 
day, but never failed to return to roost at 
sunset in the large tree which grew just 
outside the verandah. 

They were great pets, and in time one 
looked for their arrival. Asad tragedy came 
into their lives. One died, and, as with the 
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little nigger boys, “then there were three.” 
One night, when they flew to their tree with 
much flapping of wings and with the peculiar 
ery of the guinea-fowl, we noticed there were 
again four. In the morning three came to 
breakfast, one remaining outside. They had 
brought back a relative to complete the 
circle. The stranger (a she) never during 
my time ventured into the house, but roosted 
without fear in the tree. They appeared 
very happy, and I think she made a good 
wife, for I observed at night when I looked 
into the tree that she and her husband 
always perched close together. 

Life without pets in any country would, to 
me, and many others, I'm sure, be dull; but 
in this part of Africa, perhaps on account of 
the loneliness, they seem doubly endeared to 
one, and it was with sorrow that I parted from 


these, and many others that I knew and owned, 
Jacko excepted. 


OUR FRIEND THE HORSE, AND HOW TO TREAT HIM. 


= A HORSE,” I said, “ is not a hen, and don't 
you forget it.” 

The boy looked at me and thought I was 
quizzing him. A lad of sixteen and a reader 
of mine, clever and bright and thoughtful, 
but apparently with all his seventeen senses 
lashed firmly around him. I had stopped 
my caravan last summer in a wooded valley 
away down in Dorset, to give my nags a drop 
of water, and Charlie had come up the back 
steps, and knocked. | 

“I'm a B. O. P. man,” he told me quickly 
and quietly enough ; and was asked inside. 

* Well, vou hare a tidy concern here," he 
added condescendingly, after taking a good 
look round. And do you know, doctor, 
that I should just delight to have a smart 
horse and a small house on wheels, and I'm 
going to try my father on to let me have 
my desire. If I fail with dad, then I'll fall 
back on gran’-dad and uncle. Splendid old 
fellow, uncle! 

On the road one hasn't much tiie to talk, 
even to ua 2.0.2.” boy ; but I gave him lots 
of good advice—such as I'm going to give 
you—about what a horse needs in the way 
of keep and comfort. 


A Ilorse is not a Hen. 


Well, I said, that is just my way of puttin 
it to make you remember. You want some 
brains to keep а horse, if you would do him 
well He is a highly civilised animal, and 
most intelligent, and the more comfortable 
he is made, and the more skilfully he is 
treated, the wiser he becomes, and the more 
be will Jove his master and mistress. Barn- 
door fowls are also intelligent ; but such in- 
telligence is not like that of the horse, which 
is almost on the same parallel of latitude as 
that of a human being. With certain 
reservations, the more nearly you keep fowls 
in the wild state the better they thrive. Let 
them roam at their own wild will ovei field 
and farm, and give them almost any kind 
of shelter at night. even if it be but a treo 
to roost in, and they are happy and jolly. 

But any boy with an Al father, a jelly old 
uncle, or a brick of a gran’-dad, who will let 
him have a horse of any sort, must first and 
foremost see to the animal’ з stable require- 
ments. No need to have а man or even & 
little boy who, ten to one, in his gross ignor- 
ance may do the poor animal an injury. 
Whether you ride or drive, put your own 
ehoulder to the wheel. What were your 


hands and legs given to you for, I wonder ? 
I guess it was to work. 


A Pony. | 

І must suppose that your ambition has 
not yet soared to the height of ^ tall dog-cart 
or to tandem," though, in time, if you are 
successful ip the world, уси may drive your 
drag or coach-and-four ; but a boy may learn 
& great many things about nags by simply 
keeping his Dartmoor, Welsh, or Shetland 
pony. You may have any sort of light trap 
you desire and can afford, though I must 
confess my own thoughts run to а tiny 
caravan for a lad of а roving disposition. 

He need not go more than & hundred miles 
from his own home, and he can have а com- 
panion to assist in cooking or driving. If 
he is inclined for that style, he must carry 
his own oats and chaff, and never feed with 
grass by the roadside, else he'll soon have a 
pot-bellied wretched animal instead of a 
silky-coated, well-filled-out and happy little 
horse. In addition to this kind of feeding, 
the anima], who, by the way, must be put 
into a clean well-bedded stall every night, 
will be better of a warm mash—bran with 
oatmeal—and perhaps a little powdered 
ginger and boiled carrots mashed. This he 
should have always when tired, and once a 
week—say Saturday night, for he would not 
be travelling on Sunday—anyhow. 

No one must keep & horse or pony who 
cannot afford to give him plenty of daily 
exercise. A horse is a most miserable poor 
beast if left to mope all day in а stable. 


The Stable Itself. 

A boy's horse should, if possible, be 
kept in a loose box. If he has to build 
& place, it should be on dry ground, if 
possible somewhat higher than ita surreund- 
ings, во that the drainage may be most 
perfect, with no back flow even in very 
rainy weather. Though cold in winter, cor- 
rugated iron makes а cheap stable; wood is 
too inflammable, and it is shocking to have a 
horse burned in his own stall. Fire is to 
be greatly dreaded, and carrying a naked 
light or smoking in а stable must be tabooed. 

If a stable should catch fire, the horse 
must not be dragged or forced out. Keep 
cool, put on the bridle or ordinary head- 
stall, if there be time, or, while talking gently 


to him, lead him out by the forelock. 


There should be plenty of light in a stable. 
The stable must be exceedingly well and 
scientifically ventilated. Bad air is the 
DA enemy to the health of the horse. 


e loses heart and appetite both, unless the 
atmosphere around him be pure and sweet. 
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The windows may be east and west, and the 
door south; ventilation may be arranged 
through these windows, without a draught 
blowing directly in upon the animal’s neck 
or loins. 

But there should be the outlet for foul air 
as well as the inlet for fresh. If you are 
arranging your own stable, and if you are 
an intelligent boy—which, if a reader of the 
B. O. P., you are sure to be—take a look 
at a really well-arranged stable belonging to 
some wise and wealthy man in your neigh- 
bourhood. A look round, and at floor and 
ceiling, will give vou more solid information 
than an hour's talk with & connoisseur. 

Thedrainnge of a stable is very important, 
and so is the flooring or paving. уз 

I don't believe in red bricks, even if set in 
cement; they become porous, and retain 
moisture and poisonous filth. Asphalt is 
too slippery. The hard furrowed blue bricks 
give better footing, and are cleaner, but diffi- 
cult to sweep dry after washing, and retain 
& portion of the animal's offal. The floor 
may be the very best concrete. 

Space. — The loose box must be roomy, 
and always well bedded. The more space 
there is, the better. | 

The manger and rack.—Remember this: 
neither should be wooden. For not only does 
wood become filthy very soon, but dusty, 
and the microbes of disease breed in dust: 
but the manger, if so built, is apt to get 
broken, and in this condition is dangerous. 
It should, therefore, be made of metal and 
lined inside with enamel. | 

The rack is for clean hay, and should not be 
placed right above the horse's head, so that he 
has to stretch for it, and get seeds in his eyes. 

It is best to have water also about the 
same level as the manger, but not placed 
under or near to the rack, else the water will 
become dusty. 

Drainage.L—You will see in some badly 
constructed stables a grating-protected en- 
trance to a drain which is supposed to carry 
the water out under the floor from the heel 
channel. Thisis a bad plan, because this drain, 
even if it does not get absolutely choked, 
becomes foul, and also admits a draught 
of unwholesome air from the drain iteelf. 

The temperature of the stable — So long ав the 
horse is kept fairly warm in cold хов 
by body clothing, which should be light anı 
porous, a cold stable is better than а hot 
one. For in the latter the air is close an 
foul. Indeed, a well-groomed, well-fed 
horse will)never feel cold. 


| 
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Our Friend the Horse. (Drawn by Том BROWNE, R.1.) 


Ripinc MASTER: Hold up, there! What are you doing? 
CYCLING Boy: ’m—I’m—feeling for the brake! 
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Feedinj. 


It is difficult to lay down hard- and.fast 
rules on thia subject, so much depend; on the 
condition of the animal and on the amount 
of work he is doing. 

The food most commonly given to horses 
in this country із oata—good, sound, and sun- 
dried, with beans or without, though I be- 
lieve in a careful change now and then— 
beans and oats mixed, say—and the whole 
treated with good clean cut clovery hay— 
what is called chaff. This fills out the 
atomach better, and many horses on the road 
will eat neither oats nor beans without it. 

You must be most particular not to change 
the diet too suddenly from green food to dry, 
or vice vera. 

As to green food, if the horae is hard and 
in good form, while on the road, the less of 
this the better. Just а handful now and 
then to assist digestion, or & carrot or two to 
cool the mouth. 

The hay should alwaya be the best, and 
water-meadow hay is not good. Hay should 
be about one year old, and sweet as to smell. 
Mouldy hay is dangerous. 

Maize.—A little may be mixed with the 
oats sometimes, but it is rather heating in 
large quantities. 

Beans are good mixed with the oats ; they 
should be bruised. If bought bruised in the 
shops, however, it will be difficult to tell 
whether they are clean and sweet or insect- 
eaten. 

The bran mash for an ailing horse, but 
with oatmeal, and not too warm ; it is good 
for the over-tired animal. 

Carrota or parsnips are given for a treat 
now and then. They are best uncooked, but 
must be clean and freed from sand or grit by 
washing. 

For your small horse or pony, clean hay 
(chaff), with nice roota, and four to six pounds 
of gcod oats, and a pluck of green food. 

How often to feed.—Four times a day—the 
first feed between six and seven, во you 
must not be stupid if you mean to keep 
your little nag healthy and happy. 

When not on the road your pony should 
be fed about every three or four hours. On 
the road, carry a nice well-ventilated nose- 
bag, and slip it on while you wait. But 
ventilation I insist on, and it is positively 
cruel to keep a thick heavy thing over the 
poor animal's nostrils when he is not eating. 
It soon makes him tired, as may be seen by 
the listless manner and drooping head. 

That which is left in the manger soon gets 
sour, or that in the nose-bag ; зо you must 


learn exactly, or nearly so, how much the 
animal will eat at a time. 


About Water. 


Your ordinary stable loafer, if permitted 
to drive a long distance, will refuse water to 
his horse even on a summer's day. This 
shows ignorance. When on the road with 
my pair I let them have a drop of not too 
cold water whenever they seem to want it. 

Don't begrudge him water, therefore, 
whether in the stable or on the road. 

If over-tired, or after a long fast, the water 
must be more limited and not taken directly 
from а deep well. The water from a soft, 
clean. sunny pool (that of a running stream) 
is good. If you can only get water drawn 
from a deep cold well, add a handful or two 
of oatmeal, and, if possible, a little warm 
water. 

If you stop to feed or water out of doors 
on a hot day, as one must while caravanning, 
say at the midday halt, get the beast under 
a treevif possible, unless during a thunder- 
storm. But some horses will not stale 


unless taken into the stable or under a shed. 
Well, see to this. 
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Grooming. 


This is a subject that I have not space to 
enter into at much length just here. If you 
take a lesson from a coachman, see that he 
is a really good one. 

Every horse needs careful grooming. Let 
this be done before starting work, and last 
thing at night, or about supper-time. 

That hard currycomb is as objectionable 
аз a hard hair-brush is to the human scalp. 
When the horse is dry the dandy-brush i3 
the thing. А good wiping and rubbing 
down at night secures warmth of skin and 
induces comfort. 

In any case grooming needs care, and it is 
& duty that must not be hurried over. 

The legs and feet.—It ia a great comfort 
for a horse who has been on the road all day 
to have his legs and feet washed, and after- 
wards wrapped in light flannel bandages. 
These should he put on secundum artem, 
after the legs are dried, else they will come 
off during the night, and cause some trouble. 

Your pony, after a long day on the rough 
road, may have a swollen pastern. Thi» 
should be washed and bathed with hot 
water. Then the judicious application of а 
bandage will prevent lameness; only he 
ought to have a day's rest, and be treated 
with care when you drive him again. 


Bearing-reins and Blinkers. 

The former are in no ways desirable, and 
often hurt the neck at the most tender part. 
If ever you yourself have һай “ crick in the 
neck" you will know a little of a horse's 
sufferings after being driven for a long day 
with this horrible invention on. The bear- 
ing-rein does not prevent stumbling, but is 
more likely to make the poor beast fall; it 
makes him more nervous; it is always un- 
comfortable, and causes loss of temper; it 
is liable to bring on disease. No good coach- 
man would hear of such a contrivance, 
members of the veterinary profession con- 
demn it, and you do not see it on horses en- 
gayed on the railways of the best lines. 1 
want you to abjure it altogether. 

As tor blinkers, they are silly and stupid. 
Old wives of both sexes and ancient farmers 
use them still; but they are going out of 
fashion even among these. A horse is sel- 
dom frightened at what he sees, but at 
what he hears and cannot see. 


Loading. 

In the summer the number of cases of 
overloaded traps one sees on a bank holiday 
makes one have a very poor idea of humanity. 
I think that. if they have time, officers of the 
S. P. C. A. should look more after these thought- 
less people. They hire a horse and go off 
for the day. Everyone that can manage it 
is squeezed in. It is late at night before 
they return, the men half-seas over and 
singing. the women but little better, and the 
poor weary animal hardly able to lift a leg 
despite the cruel and merciless application 
of the whip. Overloading will kill the best 
of horses long before their timc. 

The load should be well balanced, if a two- 
wheeled trap, so that the shafts do not bear 
too hardly on the animal. 


General. Hints. 

The wheels should be kept well огей, and, 
if the trap is a heavy one, have a roller to 
drag behind when climbing a long hill. The 
horse can then be frequently stopped, and 
the hind wheel rests on the roller. A short 
вїеер pitch is better rushed, as if the horse 
i+ stopped in the centre he will never get up. 
But he must be well rested at the top of 
either a long hill or a pitch. 

Never beat or thrash a jibbing horse. He 
cannot help it, and the whip to the sound of 
& rough angry voice confuses him, and makes 
him worse. I cannot wonder at в horse 


jibbing if he has to drag а very heavy load 
up long hills. 

But kindness and coaxing will go far to 
cure even a jibber. 

What is called & broken-winded horse is 
one who is suffering from a species of em- 
physema orasthma. If the latter, he is what 
stablemen term a roarer, and should be treated 
with the greatest tenderness on the rcad. 

The harness should fit like a gentleman's 
glove, not like a lady's, because that is 
always two or three sizes tco small. Get a 
lesson or two also in “ putting to." Make 
yourself acquainted with every strap and 
buckle, and see that nothing causes uneasi- 
ness. If a good driver, you will always have 
an eye to the harness on the road. 

Stopping.—Never pull sharp up. To do 
во may injure the mouth or legs, and it may 
even throw a horse down. 

Overdriving kdls.—The butcher's boy or 
the milkman often drives furiously “to get 
there." I should like to see a law against 
this kind of horse-murder. But some trades- 
men permit it. They buy quick-steppers to 
begin with, and, in order to rival their ncigh- 
bours, keep them at it. Their motto seems 
to be one horse killed, another come on." 
And policemen take no notice. It is none 
of their business, they would tell you, if you 
spoke to them. 

А good driver never flaps the reins nor 
shakes nor jerks them; and if he is driving a 
four-wheeled trap he never forgeta to put on 
the break on going down hill. 


About Shoeing and the Feet. 

The greatest care must be taken of the 
feet whether on the road or in the stable. 
They can never be properly well if a good dry 
bed is not provided. When the horse is out, 
toss off the old straw and put it to one side, 
then thoroughly cleanse and sweep all the 
damp stuff clear away and out of doors. 
Then put down what you took off, smooth- 
ing it nicely, and fork and spread your dry 
straw over this. I should never Perg 
my horses oceans of bedding. No dusty straw. 

All inside the stable should be as clean 
and sweet as hazel-nuts in autumn. Nor 
must you fail to keep not only the harness, 
the inside parts and the out, beautiful, but 
every bucket or utensil used should be the 
acme of cleanness. 

Dirty wet bedding and tramping in offal 
will give swollen chapped heels, and thrush. 
Keep the feet always dry indoors and ycu 
avoid these complainta. 

A well-shod horse should not have the 
frog pared away. It is nothing less than 
brutality to do so. It ought to touch the 
ground, for this cushion has been placed 
there by Nature in order that the animal 
may be in touch with the ground, and thus 
safeguard himself against falling. On the 
road I usually shoe once a fortnight, and, of 
course, if a shoe gets loose that must be seen 
to. The shoes, moreover, ought to fit, they 
must be as large as the hoof. 


As to Riding. 

Learn bareback first, and it is really neces- 
sary to take a few lessons, but see that it 
is from a good man. Keep gently in touch 
with your pony, and learn to have a good 
seat. Be fearless, yet careful, and never 
do anything by way ot displaying your 
fancied cleverness. 

Like everything else, riding needs a deal 
of practice, Here is a lesson worth a guines 
to the would-be horseman or horsewoman : 


“Your head and your heart keep up. 
Your bridle-hand keep down ; 
Your knees kecp in to your borse'e sides, 
And your elbows in to your own." 


By the way, I daresay you know that 


when driving you must keep your own side. 
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Here is another bit of doggerel, after the 
“Thirty days hath September style very 
useful nevertheless: 


“There's a rule that is held on the road 
v hi'e riding or driving along, 
That when you go left you go right, 
And when you go right you go wropg." 


This, of course, only holda good as to 
meeting traps, etc. If, on the other hand, 
you have to pass one, give a whistle to show 
your intention, and pass on the right side. 

There їз an exception, however, to these 
rules. If you meet or have to pass a man 
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riding one horse and leading another, your 
side is that on which the man is. 

I could tell vou much more, but I fear I 
have exhausted two things—my space and 
the patience of our good friend the Editor. 


Concerning Cost. 


How much will it cost to keep à pony ? 
Is that what you ask ? Well, almost every- 
thing depends on his height and strength. 
Even Shetland ponies are not fed on Scotch 
thistles. you know. But, say your nag is 
about twelve hands high, well, forty-tive 
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pounds of oats and the same weight of hay 
should last a week, but you can throw in a 
dainty now and then, in the shape of a carrot 
or two, or parsnips, and a morsel of some- 
thing green and sweet. Then there would 
be the bran-mash once а week. Апа, if 
tired, an extra handful or two of oats may be 
given on the road. 

Some feed small ponies on hay alone. I 
don t agree with that. 

Don't starve your “ beastie," anyhow. 

Be kind to him, and fondle him often ; and, 
for any sake, never let him see you are angry, 
else he will fear instead of loving you. 


I you take a map of the world (the larger 
the better) you will see within the apace 
enclosed by the following boundaries 
north, by the southern coast of China ; south, 
by Java and the islands on the same parallel; 
east, by the Philippine Islands ; and west, by 
Cochin.China, Siam, and Singapore—that 
there are marked dozens of islands, coral 
reefs, and shoals, some large, some small. 

These points of the earth's surface, 
although. well surveyed, their positions well 
defined, and their outlying dangers carefully 
noted, are for the most part unexplored. I 
do not, of course, mean the larger islands, 
such as Borneo and the like, which, com- 
paratively speaking. are. well known, all but 
the interior, but the smaller and less im- 
Portant ones which lie dotted here and 
there over vast tracts of tropical ocean, or, 
like the Sulu Archipelago, form a great 
chain for hundreds of miles. 

I once heard a story of one of these islands 
Which seemed to me full of a pathetic 
Interest and well illustrating the vastness 
of this equatorial solitude. 

At the western extreme of the Carimata 
Straits, which are practically the high sea 
road from Singapore and China to Java, is 
an island which is known as St. Barbe, of 
fair size, and rising gradually towards its 
centre by a series of undulating hills. Ex- 
tremely isolated, and out of the general 
track of vessels bound up or down, it is 
frequently never sighted at all, or, if it is, 
only at а considerable distance. Like all its 
sister-islands inthis region, it is covered, from 
its mountain crown almost to thesea line, with 
rank tropical vegetation, and on its northern 
side 15 a good spring of fresh water. 

Some little time back, exactly hov long I 
Cannot now say, an English man-of-war 
came to this place surveying, and landed a 
Party of officers and bluejackets, who 
Proceeded to select a good spot for taking 
their observations. One or two of them, 
meanwhile, wandered off, in that aimlessly 
inquisitive way which one has in a strange 
Place, and, after a short climb along the 
Shore, over the rocks, came upon & smooth 
evel beach of brilliantly white sand which 
ау almost at the eastern extreme of the 
Island. In order to escape the glare from 
this, they took to the bush, which closely 
ringed the beach just here, and were at 
once much astonished to find that several 
of the smaller trees had been cut down with 
an axe, although some considerable time had 
uk passed, for the stumps were black with 
| пе and weather, and in places covered with 
о moss. Following up this“ blaze“ or 
Ris ; they found there was & clearly defined 

ack leading into the bush, but, owing to the 
md genial climate, the short bushes 
xL ick undergrowth had already filled up 

at had evidently once been a much trodden 
1, and which continued in almost a 


Straight line for about fifty yards inland. 


AN UNEXPLORED REGION. 


By a SEA Tramp, 


Here they came upon an unmistakable 
clearing, in the far corner of which were the 
remains of a rough structure, formed of two 
ash oars, a boathook, and two of the longest 
and straightest of the saplings, all black with 
time, but fairly preserved, the whole forming 
the framework of a kind of tent, commonly 
known as a fly,“ the canvas of which had 
long since mouldered away. The iron head 
was still adhering to the boathook, and it, 
T. J. M. 
LONDON, 
burnt on their handles, while not far off, the 
haft all rotted away, they found an axe, much 
rusted, and the battered remains of what had 
once been an iron pot of some description. 

But this was only the least part of their 
discoveries, for, on examining closer into 
what had been the interior of the tent, they 
came upon two skeletons, one a trifle smaller 
than the other, with the rank grass and 
matted undergrowth growing out from their 
eve-sockets and up between their green 
dank ribs; and although the bones had, in 
the course of time, dropped а great deal 
apart, it was yet evident that the two had 
died in & close embrace, for onc grisly 
arm was passed under the head and neck 
of the smaller skeleton, while the other yet 
rested against its back, ав though to clasp it 
close. 

The * find" was communicated to the rest 
of the party, and the boat was sent for the 
ship's surgeon, а man of much ability. 
He arrived and carefully and scientifically 
examined the remains, not a tooth or а bone 
escaping him, and finally gave it as his 
opinion that they were the skeletons of a 
young man and woman, and, from the forma- 
tion of the skulls and other signs palpable to 
his eyes, undoubtedly Europeans; from the 
markings on the oars, most likely British. 

And here a man must be hard indeed if 
a little sentiment and romance does not 
suggest itself. It occurred to us as we stood, 
hats in hands, looking on the bones of those 
whose history would now never be known, 
that these two during their lives had loved 
each other well, and that, before their sand 
had run out, had lain down to die thus, in 
their lonely Garden of Eden. 

But what mattered it a little sooner or 
later? They were together, and the grisly 
King of Darkness had no terrors for them, for 
faithful to the last, in death, even asin lif ~- - 


“Love was Lord of all.” 


No one can ever know their story—how 
they came there, how long they had been 
there, or if there are those in the world who 
mourn them. Only the Almighty has know- 
ledge, and the vast restless ocean, which 
guards its secrets so well. 

On the following day a Union Jack was 
laid over them, the chaplain read the 
service, and with the feeling that comes over 
all true sailors at such a sight, they were 


and the oars, had the inscription 


reverently and decently buried, just as they 
had been found, for it was thought that that 
last embrace, in “the valley of the shadow 
of death," was too sacred to be altered. So 
the soft earth was shovelled on to them, and 
heavy stones placed on top, and a rough 
wooden eross was cut and put at the head of 
the grave. And there they lay in their 
lonely grave, clasped together, an example 
of the Eternal in love; sleeping for ever 
their last sleep in the shadow and silence of 
the everlasting hills. 

This is but an instance of what onc 
could find on many of these islands, for 
castaways are always more or less numerous, 
and there is very little traffic through this 
region. I remember coming upon one 
occasion through the Tenimber Islands, one 
hot blazing day at the end of the north. 
east monsoon. It was an absolute calm, 
and the islands lay shimmering in the heat ; 
rising from the water in their wealth of 
verdure like dark-coloured emeralds laid on 
slabs of the purest turquoise. 

А long way astern the ocean-surface was 
broken by the two lines of wavelets formed 
by the stenmer's massive bow, fining away 
in the distance into small ripples, like those 
caused by throwing a stone into a pond. 
Leaves, and branches, and weeds glided 
noiselessly by the ship's side, doubtless to 
rest in time on some coral reef and slowly 
transform it into a luxuriant garden. 

A boat was sighted, a little on the star. 
board bow, and the ship's course altered for it. 
On getting up to it, we found that it was 
an ordinary ship's jolly-boat, with the mast 
“stepped,” and to the top of it was fixed an 
D UE ae doubtless a signal of 

istress, which flapped lazily to and 
the boat rolled. id : iius 

Inside were four oars, and on the bottom 
boards lay a lot of clothing, but that was all. 
Her crew, evidently the survivors of some 
disaster, had probably landed on one of the 
many islands around us, and the boat had 
got adrift again, making them prisoners. It 
would have been folly for us to attempt to 
find them, for, let alone the dangers of the 
navigation, it would have been like looking 
for a needle in a haystack. 

Knowing they bad reached aland “ flowing 
with milk and honey,” the only thing we could 
do was to report the occurrence on arriving in 
port, and this we did, but I never heard any 
more about it. 

Talking of the flotsam, it is most wonderful 
what one sees floating about in this enchanted 
tropical region. Great yellow апа black 
water-snakes asleep on the surface, turtles 
curious fish of all sorts, water-logged canoes, 
dead trees, and quantities of smaller objects. 
Often I have sighted what I took, at first, to 
be a junk, but on coming near to it have 
found it to be a gigantic aloe, root and all, 
weighing perhaps a ton or more, floating 
serenely along, as if on its native element. 
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Once I saw a very ghastly sight. It was 
just such an afternoon as | have described 
above, and I was officer of the watch. In 
looking around at the flat oily water, I caught 
sight of something floating on the surface, 
but failed to make out what it was. As the 
steamer neared it, I saw a spectacle which 
was calculated to shake the strongest nerves. 

magine a piece of board, about two feet 
square and four inches thick, with, through 
the middle of it, a sharp stake sticking 
upright, and fixed firmly on this stake, so 
that three or four inches protruded through 
the top of the skull, a human head, cer- 
tainly not severed more than two or three 
days at most, and, to make the thing even 
more grotesque and horrible, the stake was 
notched, and in the notch was stuck a large 
leaf, that stood up fan-shaped over the top of 
the head after the fashion of a glory. Birds 
were flying all round it, and as the ghastly 
thing went grinning and bobbing astern, I 
saw two or three settle on the board, and 
knew that they would soon make short work 
of it. The only solution of the problem was 
that this was some prisoner of war (for these 
savage islanders are continually fighting 
among themselves) who had been sacrificed, 
his head afterwards being set afloat to warn 
“bad devils” away from that particular island. 

How savage and ferocious these islanders 
are the following will serve to show. Away 
down towards the southern end of the 
Philippine Islands is a little narrow strait 
separating two islands with unpronounceable 
names. This strait is called Malampaya 
Bound, and of it the latest Admiralty 
Directory gives a caution to mariners, which 
I copy verbatim, if only for the sake of its 
quaintness. It says: "Caution. Merchant 
vessels entering Malampaya Sound in the 
early part of the south-west monsoon, 
particularly in the months of May and June, 
should be on their guard against pirates, for 
in Pirate Bay, four miles within the entrance, 
the Royalist’s gig was nearly cut off by a 
fleet of eight Illañon prabus on their annual 
marauding expedition.” It reads more like 


a chapter out of an old romance of the 


Spanish Main than a solid fact in this age of 
advanced civilisation. 
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And then, again, the imagination loves to 
linger on the marvellous things and relics 
one might find on some of these islands. 

It is not so very long ago that a béche- 
de-mer lugger left Thursday Island (only a 
little way south of the region I am describing) 
to fish, and anchored off one of the many 
sandy islands that lie on the inner side of 
Great Barrier Reef. As the skipper was 
“ fossicking " about in the sand, he came, to 
his astonishment, upon а vast anchor, unlike 
апу he had ever seen before, and deeply 
eaten with rust and nearly buried. Digging 
to get this out, he next unearthed two ancient 
brass carronades, bearing the date of 1608, 
while а further search disclosed to view the 
remains of an iron coffer, er chest, contain- 
ing what had once been leather bags full 
of golden Spanish doubloons ; the whole evi- 
dently the relics of some wealthy Spanish 
galleon, wrecked three hundred years 
ago! What a time that worthy skipper 
must have had, and in how many different 
tints of flaming red must he have painted 
Thursday Island township for a considerable 
time after that memorable find ! 

There is one beautiful little spot which 
forms a unit in the great Sulû Archipelago 
and rejoices in the euphonic and sugges- 
tive title of Green Island —which, by the way, 
it richly deserves, for Dame Nature seems 
to have been conducting a series of experi- 
ments on it, in order to see how much 
densely luxuriant tropical vegetation it was 
possible for her to get into a given space. 

Forming a very small but perfect circle, 
it is one of the most wonderful islands 
in the world, for if you study & chart 
and find this little spot, you will see, close 
up against it, some figures like this „д, 
which mean to the initiated that the deep- 
sea lead has been dropped in this place at 
that number of fathoms (or 17,100 feet), and 
no bottom was found, even then. In other 
words, the side of this tiny spot on the world's 
surface represents a sheer solid precipice 
of more than three and a-quarter miles! 

But it would take volumes to recount all 
the marvels and wonders of this exquisite 
but little-known corner of the globe. To 
naturalists and botanists it is an earthly 
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paradise, affording them endless opportunity 
for pursuing their favourite studies, апд 
continually yielding new forms from its 
teeming fauna and flora. 

Voyage after voyage, and day after day, 
have I been in апа out and sailed amongst 
them, and I know and love them well; but 
they are always fresh, and the longing to go 
and explore them grows stronger every time 
they are seen. А friend of mine, now in 
command of & P. and O. steamer, once told 
me that his idea of the acme of bliss was 
to lean over a gate with a good cigar and 
talk toa cow. He was quite right; from a 
sailor's point of view there was a great deal 
of method in his madness. My own idea is 
to lie on my back under the trees of one of 
these islands and dream all day of the 
mighty changes and wonders that these 
lonely jewels of the ocean have witnessed 
since the day that gave them birth. A man 
must be wholly bad, I think, who has nota 
certain capacity for dreaming, and where, on 
the whole surface ofthe earth, could one find 
а тоге fitting place to dream in than this? 

Often and often, from the bridge of my ship, 
have I watched the tired sun sinking slowly to 
his rest behind the hills of these miniature 
little continents, amidst the calm hush and 
softly following twilight of a tropical evening, 
changing them froma dark olive green to 
the misty rich purple of the coming night, 
and, letting my thoughts stray back to a long- 
forgotten childhood and the dear days of 
fairy-tales, have dreamed that the desire 
of a man’s life, in the guise of an enchanted 
maiden, slept in one of these lovely spots, 
and have longed to shake off, if only for & 
little while, the world, with all its cares and 
troubles and the bitterness of friends whom 
one cannot trust, and, transformed into the 
prince, awaken, with one exquisite kiss, all 
that life was meant to enjoy. And then, as 
the soft southern stars came out one by one, 
and the lovely golden glow faded off the sky, 


„Across the bills, and far away, 
Beyond their utmost purple rim, 
And deep into the dying day, 
Through all the world she followed him." 


W. C. A. 
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Drake. (Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by J. JELLICOE.) 


1. Boy—his Father ppointed by Elizabeth as а kind of Chaplain to the Seamen of the Royal Navy. 2. Attacking Spanish-Ships. 3. Taking Possession of 


"New Albion," 4. Knighthood at Deptford ou Board his Ship. 5. “Singeing the King of Spain's Beard.” 6. The Gum at Bewls-en,Riymoeuth Hoe. 
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T* American team lust season had a 
very successful time with us, and 
they deserved it. We met them with strong 
teams, not for à moment doubting that the 
time is rapidly coming when the talent of 
America will be competing with us in the 
cricket field on equal terme, as well as with 
us in the other departments of life. Ameri- 
can cricket is growing, and the lessons taught 
bv the English teams who have visited them 
for the last quarter of & century have borne 
fruits that are now apparent to everybody. 

It was in 1872 that Dr. W. G. Grace 
went with the famous English team to 
Canada and the United States. Among the 
giants accompanying him were A. N. 
Hornby, the brilliant skipper of Lancashire, 
Lord Harris, C. K. Francis, E. Lubbock, 
A. Appleby, W. Н. Hadow, and C. J. Otta- 
way. That voyage is memorable to Dr. 
Grace at least, for he was very ill indeed, 
ever casting eyes homewards. 

Then twenty-two of the Philadelphians 
were played, and they made 63 in the first 
innings, 74 iu the second, while England 
made 105 and required only some 33 or 31 to 
win. It was the day of the Elder Newhall, 
whose family have done so much for the game 
in the United States that their names are as 
well known in the cricket world there as those 
of our own Graces here. No less than seven 
of the English team were out for 28, and onlv 
one run was needed to win with the last two 
men in. It took half an hour to make that 
single before the battle was won. 

As everyone knows, Richard Daft took 
out the team to America in 1879, and Alfred 
Shaw established his fame by bowling 504 
overs, 426 maidens, 78 wickets, at a cost cf 
2-70 runs. Mr. P. F. Warner went out in 
1897, and the tour was a great success and 
included a defeat by the Philadelphians 
It was in this tour*that Jessop did a remark- 
able bowling feat in conjunction with F. G. 
Bull taking 106 wickets between them at 
very low cost. Mr. Warner took out the 
team in 1898, and the tour was a triumphant 
success. 

Meanwhile the Americans had not been 
idle, and most of our readers must know 
that four times within the last quarter of a 
century American teams have come over 
to England, and generally with satisfactory 
results. 

Last season's team was led by Dr. J. A. 
Lester, who is a member of the Merion Club, 
and first of all visited England in 1896 with 
the Haverford College team (who are re- 
peating their visit this season), and again in 
1897. His form against the English public 
schools was a revelation, and in 1896 he 
exceeded the 100 on three occasions, making 
135 against Rugby, 105 versus the M.C.C. 
at Lord's, and 136 against & Cambridge 
University team. 

In America, in two years he obtained 
1,635 runs with an average of 58:39, and 
1,041 the next year with an average of 
37 18. Itis an interesting fact to notice that 


although born in England, he went early in - 


life to the States and learned his cricket 
there. 

In reply to my first question, as to cricket 
in America, he said: The outlook is dis- 
tinctly hopeful. The associated clubs of 
Philadelphia are paying a good deal of 
attention to the game; there are now ex- 
cellent grounds, and the present team are 
representative.’ | 

„Very different was Shaw's experience," 
he went on to remark. The rails across 
‘te prairie before reaching the Rocky 
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THE AMERICAN CRICKETERS. 
WITH THE CAPTAIN, DR. J. A. 
By a “B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


Mountains were laid loosely on the turf, 
and the train by which the team travelled 
made  wretchedlv slow progress. They 
had as fellow-paasengers a regiment of 
American soldiers. The train at some points 
proceeded at such a snail's pace that the 
soldiers: and the cricketers actually got out 
and ran along side of it on the grass. When 
it quickened its pace there was a pretty 
scramble to re-board it. бап Francisco 
was not at that time, and I suppose it 
is not now, a cricketers paradise. It is 
quite true that up to the present we have 
never been pitted against the best bowlers, 
and our ambition has been to try our 
strength against amateurs. It was in 1897 
that we came to England before, and we 
played most of the counties, and as we only 
won two of the fifteen matches we have a 
better record on the present occasion. But 
American cricket is progressive in ita cha- 
racter, and so we have played the counties, 
as we wish to trv our skill against the best 
bowlers, especially of the paid players.” 

" Have you no paid players in the 
States? 

Well, generally speaking, no, and I 
think there will be no future for purely 
professional players. I don't think there is 
room for them. Life with us is very strenu- 
ous. Everyone has something to do, and 
that is probably why we have waited so 
many years before coming over to England 
again, and it is the reason why we cannot 
stay more than ten weeks in the oountry. 
Hence we could not play all the counties in 
the short time. It is perfectly true to say 
that we have been very pleased with our 
tour. There are in the States attached 
to the best grounds some excellent pro- 
fessional players foc coaching. They do not 
play in our great games, however. or in the 
annual match that we have with Canada. 

t Yes," continued Dr. Lester, we have 
some wonderfully good bats in America, and 
the greatest of these at the present moment 
is Mr. G. S. Patterson." 

“ Who is the best bowler in the States ? ” 

“Mr. J. B. King, who is a distinctly fine 
bowler, is difficult to play at any time, and 
in addition makes the ball curl in the air. 
He usually bowls very fast, but sends down 
a slow one now and again. Often during 
the last few years he has done some re- 
markable things. 

* In a match against the last English team, 
when neither myself, nor Patteraon, nor F. H. 
Bohlen was playing, he took six wickets for 
32 runs in the first innings, and at one time 
five of these wickets were taken for 5 runs. 
It is said that it is the habit of throwing 
at base-ball that induces this curve, but I do 
not agree as to that, for there are cricketers 
in the States and also in Australia who do 
not play base-ball, yet who get it.” 

Is there much sport at your colleges ? ” 

* Haverford College goes in for cricket 
alone, and of the others Harvard and Yale 
correspond to Oxford and Cambridge, and 
they have sent teams to compete with the 
English cricketers. Cornell and Prince 
Town also play the game. Haverford, a 
big public school, who have twice sent teams 
to England, have produced many good men. 
Patterson was there for two years, and at 
that time there was no professional and the 
team had to do their own bowling. The men 
could only tell whether they were improving 
or not by intuition or by watching older 
players. The old Chestnut Hill Club had 
Bohlen and Ralston and Patterson in the 
junior team. Then, too, F. E. Brewster, 
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who played in first class-cricket from 1873 
to 1893, did not succeed in making 100 
until 1891, when he did it three times. 


“ There is a good deal of cricket in Canada, 


and the international match is the event 
of the season. Sometimes, as in 1900, the 
Canadians are only just beaten. The best 
playera often cannot make the long journey. 
Henry of Halifax is well known in England. 

McGiverin is the best slow bowler on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and D. W. 
Saunders is a great wicket-keeper. H. S. 
Loinnsborough, F. W. Baldwin, and W. 
Wright show good talent, and the latter 
is a great wicket-keeper. Some thirty 
matches have now been played, and tke 
U.S. have won some score of these.“ 


Is Philadelphian cricket recruited from 
the schools?“ 

" А few years ago the Inter-Academic 
Athletic Association of Philadelphia added 
cricket to its list of competitive sports, and 
some of the schools which comprise the 
Association are beginning to prove fertile 
training-grounds for future international 
players. 

" Ample facilities are provided at schools 
like William Penn Charter, Haverford 
Grammar School, and De Lancey for the 
careful training of bowlers and batsmen 
(long before the grass has grown green or 
smooth enough for the big clubs to fling 
open their gates), by means of covered 
pitches. There were the past winter, in or 
about Philadelphia, at least five such indoor 
training-places for young cricketera. The 
Inter- Academie outdoor season is over 
almost before the junior elub matches begin. 
and the work of the schools is thus, as it were, 
preparatory to the work of the clubs, and is 
deserving of the warm support of all well- 
wishers of cricket. 

" The best of the school cricketers often 
find their way to Haverford College—the 
institution which has done more than any 
other for American cricket. The list of fine 
players trained here who have made their 
names known on both sides of the Atlantic 
would be a substantial one. The young 
cricketer there continues his education 
under the best conditions possible. There 
is training in a large and well-lighted cage 
from Christmas till Easter for all who wish 
it. When spring comes, cricket rules supreme 
in the College Athletics. It would be sur- 
prising to learn that so large a proportion 
of students could elsewhere in the country 
be found devoting themselves to any one 
sport as that which is habitually engaged 
in cricket at Haverford. | 

The great ambition of the junior during 
his course of school or college training 13 
to be chosen to play for the Colts against 
the foreign eleven which yearly comes to us 
in the autumn. Fifteen Colta, or sometimes 
more, аге matched against eleven of the 
visitors The honour is eagerly sought for, 
and is the result of success in the summer 
matches; and if the young player has the 
luck to come off in his first attempt, he has 
& good chance to be chosen for the two more 
important matches between the represen- 
tative Philadelphia eleven and the visitors. 
Thus the training by which an English bat 
Obtains proficiency, beginning in the private 
school, proceeding to his publie school, 
thence to his university, so to his county 
team, and ultimately, should the Fates be 
propitious, earning a selection for the repre- 
sentative English eleven, may in a remote 
way be paralleled with us. A youngster, be- 
ginning at his club, may proceed to a school 
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where there is a cricket training, then he may 
continue his practice at Haverford or Penn: 
sylvania, мө; proceeding to the first eleven 
of his club, win his way in the fulnes: 
of time to a representative Philadelphian 
team. 

“I would deliberately advocate such a 
course for an American boy : and it is indis- 
putable that one who gets a lad, whose home 
and future lies in Philadelphia, early and 
deeply interested in cricket is doing на а 
very great service. Тһе boy who grows 
up in an atmosphere of clean and wholesome 
sport, among traditions which have never 
permitted, and never will permit, unfair or 
dishonourable play, is making good use of his 
leisure. He can learn lessons of self-control, 
patience, endurance, and perseverance 
Which he can obtain in no other way." 

Such is the opinion of the American 
captain, himself a schoolmaster, and whose 
motto is Be keen inside school and also 
outside," alike at work and play, for only 
then will cricket, or any other form of sport, 
do you any good. 

T. C C. 
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Weekly Cricket Competition. 
(Continued from pave 735.) 


No. 5.— . Pen-and-Ink Drawing of the Boy 
who thinks he CAN Play." 
к Prize Ваг. — HENRY CoLLER (age 17), 100 Cecil 
Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
Consolation Prizes (“ Roy's Own Knife"): 


i Покотнү GRAVES (age 15), The Laurels, Redcliffe 
luad, Nottingham. 


ARTHUR Gipson (age 15), 72 Clarence Road, Wim- 
bladon, S. W. 


B F. w. MARSHALL (age 16), Bank House, Solihull, near 
irming ham, 


K OLDHAM Iirvntiri itteridge Lane 
Wi M». (age 15), Bryntirion, Totteridge Lane, 
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The Fellow who thinks he CAN Play. 
(By HENRY COLLER.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


MY START AS A BLACK AND 
WHITE ARTIST. 


IN a recent number of his old school magazine, * The 
Askean," Mr, P. V. Bradshaw, whose drawings are now 
#0 well known to our readers, thus relates his experi- 
ences: I must commence with an apology. When u 
reader comes across on article dealing with the early 
history of an artist, he has every right to expect from 
his previous experience of such articles, an intensely 
romantic story of heartbreaking struggles with flinty- 
hearted editors or patrons, concluding with a picture 
of the artist-hero as seen to-day, 
in affluence and a velvet coat, 
standing before an easel in his 
elegant studio, painting the por- 
trait of a rich and beautiful lady, 
who is shortly to become bis wife, 
I warn all the readers of “ The 
Askean" that my experiences as 
a “Black and White man” have 
neither plunged me into a sea of 
worry and struggle, nor brought 
me into velvet-coated affluence, I 
have luckily been able to steer a 
comfortable middle course between 
both conditions since I left Aske's 
early in 1892, after scraping 
through the Junior Cambridge, 
and failing in drawing. 

On leaving Aske’s I became the 
usual “something in the City,” 
with the usual microscopic salary, 
and it was after office hours that 
I gradually became interested in 
drawing. I was a most enthusi- 
astic reader of dear old Henty and 
most other boys’ authors, and after 
finishing a book would amuse 
myseif by endeavouring to copy 
illustrations in it. My early at- 
tempts were lamentable failures, 
but the work interested me, and 
after about a year of such amuse- 
ment—during which time I won 
& prize of six imitation silver 
spoons for copying a tea advertise- 
ment I wondered if it would not 
be possible one day to do ап 
original drawing and get it pub- 
lished. I then started going to an 
Art School, and spent an evening 
or so а week carefully tickling up 
studies of clay fruit with charcoal 
and stump. I didn't find it a bit 
exciting, but I pegged away 
grimly, and devoted much thought 
tothe drawing I wanted to publish 
one day. After much racking of 
brain for an idea, and two or three 
false starts, I managed, somehow 
or other, to do a small pen-and- 
ink sketch of two Chinamen. 
These quaintly built Celestials of 
mine were dancing, and bolding 
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пр a board upon which the word “ Correspondence ” 
was printed. I took the sketch up to the B. O. P.“ 
office one dinner-hour, and handed it apologetically 


to the editor's office-boy. The youth went into the 


- editor's room with it, and, as I had feared, soon 


brought it out again; but he quite took my breath 
away, when he inquired how much I wanted for 
it? Never, in my most sanguine moments, had I 
imagined that my first drawing would be accepted by 
the good old „B. O. P.,“ the paper that I have loved 
ever since I started to read boys’ books. I nearly 
hugged that office-boy with delight, as I told him that 
І мола be glad to leave the question of payment to 
the editor. He left, and returned again trífhout the 
sketch, I worked harder at Art School that evening 
and for many sub-equent ones. 1 was quite sure now 
that my name and fame were made, butemy experi- 
ences for the next two or three months gave me an 
admirable illustration of the truth of that proverb 


. “Pride goeth before a fall,” for my editor-bombarding 


was nothing but a succession of failures, drawing after 
drawing being refused. . Then I began to worry 
the * B.O.P." with drawings again, but for a long time 
without success, until at last tbe Editor began to 
accept them in twos and threes. All this while J was 
attending Art School regularly in the evenings. 

Soon after that, I noticel a competition in “The 
Artist," in which a prize of 57. was offered for a draw- 
ing of a laughing jester's head. This I won, and 
о also a County Council Scholarship of 20]. а 
year for two years, : 

I did occasional work during the next few months 
for all sorts of papers, including “The Windsor," 
“Daily Graphic," “Daily Mail" and various other 
publications, but my chief supporter was my good old 
pal the В.О.Р.," who bought a great quantity of my 
drawinzs. In 1901 I started writing short stories, I 
found the work very pleasant, and the B. O. P.“ pub- 
lished my first essay in literature as it had done my 
first attempt at art а few years previously. 

Of all the work which I have done for publishers 
since I started, and which js contained in wy five scrap- 
books, none has given me more pleasure than that for 
the B. O. P.“ And the pleasure has been enhanced by 
the many proofs I have received of the interest it& 
readers take in a B. O. P.“ artist's work. The very 
kind letters which have reached me from readers in 
such far-away parts of the world as Cape Colony, East 
Africa, New Zealand, and Barbados have done a great 
deal to dispel the worries and troubles inevitable in the 
career of a Black and White man, 
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A WORD PUZZLE-ANSWER. 
PIRATE, 


Dick Whittington's Stone, Highgate, - 
Marking the spot on which he stood to hear the call 
of Pow Bells. The inscription runs: “Sir Richard 
Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London "—]1397, 
Richard u.; 1409, Henry ту. le Henry v. Sheriff 


in 1393, 
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“D'ye ken whaur frae?” 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
STEAMSHIP. 


THE steamship Baltic is the latest addition to the 
powerful fleet of the White Star Line. With the 
addition of the Baltie the White Star Line now own 
the three largest vessels in the world, А record to be 
proud of, although when the new Cunarders appear 
they will wrest the honour from the Baltic. The Baltic 
hus a gross tonnage of about 24,000, а length of 725 ft. 
9 in. a depth of 49 ft., and a breadth of 75 ft. 6 in., 
while her displacement will be about 39,800 tons. This 
is how she compares with the other large liners: 


Length Breadth Depth Tons 
feet feet feet 

Baltic . . 6 . 7259 15 49 24,000 
Cedric , . . 6809 753 441 21,096 
Celtic. А . 680-9 753 441 20,904 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. 678 79 44 19,360 
Oceanic, à „ 6857 683 445 17,294 
Deutschland . . 6609 67:3 40°3 16,502 
Lucania „ 601 65:2 37:8 12.950 
Campania . 601 652 378 12,950 


The Baltic has accommodation for 3,000 passengers 
and a cargo capacity of 28,000 tons. 
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IRISH BULLS. 


IN the course of a recital of Irish humour at Stein- 
way Hall, the Rev. F. L. Meares entertained lıis audience 
with plenty vf amusement. A bull, the lecturer те- 
marked, was described in the dictionary аз “a ludicrous 
Viander, common to Irishmen.” He would prefer to 
describe it as “ the expression of the heart of things." 
One day he heard Englishmen laughing at а notice 
posted лр on an Irish steamer, He found that what 
amused zuem was the it wing + “The seats in this 
saloon are reserved for ladies, чело: теп are requested 
not to make use of them until the ladies are seated.” 
Then there was the story of the Irishman who thought 
he recognised a friend ina Brighton restaurant, and 
was urged to go and speak to him. “No,” he said; 
“West is so shy that if it turned eut afterwards not to 
be him he would die of shame," An Irishman, 
inquiring ow far it was to Dublin, looked down- 
cast when informed that it was twelve miles 


away. "Never mind, Mick,” said his cheery 
companion, "it's only six miles apiece.” Ап 


Englishman remarked of a passer-by that he was 
the thinnest man he had ever seen. “Why,” 
remarked his, Irish friend, “1'ye a cousin in 
Ireland as thin as two of him.” 
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A HOME-MADE EGG-DRILL. 


HOWARD STRANGE writes to us: “The following 
drill, which anyone can make for 

himself in & few minutes, may be of interest to your 
readers; Take un ordinary nail 3) or 4 inches long, 
and soften it by making it red-hot aud allowing it to 
Sharpen tis end to а point about 4 inch long, 

just as one would sharpen a slate- 

heating as before and dropping 
point gently 


description of an egg 


cool. 
rubbing it on a file, 
pencil. Now harden by 
it intocold water. To drill an egg, rest the 
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“HOWLERS.” 


MANY years ago (says the Rev. M. J. Bacon) I was 
staying with a friend who had just been appointed 
examiner to a large private school iu the West End of 
London. One evening during the examination we 
agreed to look over together the papers on English 
Composition, the subject being ** The Horse," The first 
paper that came to hand began thus, The horse is a 
noble animal, and unless provoked will very seldom do 
so.” At one time I bad several Army pupils in my 
house. In one Geography paper I bad set down a num- 
ber of names of. English towns, asking where they were 
and for what they were remarkable. One of these 
names was Balmoral, which one of my prospective 
defenders of our country described as * town in Scot- 
land, famous for its boots.” 1 was once smoking a 
quiet pipe with Charles Kingsley, after the rest of the 
household had gone to bed, when the conversation 
turned on examinations. He told me he had just been 
taking part in à theological examination, and one ques- 
tion which he set in a Scripture paper was, “ State 
what you know of Jezebel,” and one of the answers һе 
got was, “Jehu ate him.” Kingsley said be never Faw 
so comprehensive an auswer expressed in so few words, 
but details were wanting, and he was most reluctantly 
compelled to plough that candidate for Ordination, 
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THE B. O. P.“ IN INDIA. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us from Kumaon, India : 
“ Тһе fine old paper is anxiously looked for by all at 
home; it is also very popular at College, where my 
copies have been so thoroughly appreciated as to yield a 
crop in the shape of five new subscribers to the * B. O. P. 
From what one heara, its circulation is gradually but 
surely inereasing in India, and perhaps the day is not 
far distant when we will have a greater number of 
successful competitors from this country figuring in 
the * B.O.P.' awards than appear to-day. 

“ Before closing let me wish the dear old ‘mag.’ plenty 
of luck, For over twenty-five years it has pluckily 
forged ahead in public opinion ; and now, instead of 
only maintaining ^ uniform pace, each successive new 
yolume seems to put on an additional spurt, helped, 
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on the shell and twirl between the thamb and fore- 


finger. 


Such a drill I have found to be superior to 


those sold at the naturnlist's, and less apt to shatter a 


delicate shell. 


bird's egg witbaut breaking." 


With this drill it is possible to put 
upwards of fifty perfectly clean round holes in a black- 
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may I say, by the friendly and endearing wishes of 
Britishers from Britain and Greater Britain beyond 
the eus. It serves аз a connecting-link between the 
Mother Country And her brawny offsprings, and througb 
the medium of its‘ Correspondence’ column numberless 
homes, separated by space immense, are entwined by 
bonds of fellowship, which constitutes an important 


factor in the continual building up of our great 
empire,” 
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An Old Salt. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper by WILLIAM SEWELL.) 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 1904. Prioe One Penny. 
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| Е" days had our young souls been fired by 

b reading of the heroio valour exhibited 

I Matin fellow-countrymen during the Indian 

at th y, which was running its terrible course 

16 time of my story. Above all were we 

inei ted by the perusal of those dramatic 
Шам 


Cents connected with mining and counter- 


- 


By Н. HERVEY. 


mining, where Briton and Budmash (generic 
appellation for the mutineers) came to 
death-grips in underground galleries of 
their own contriving; how, toiling wich pick 
and shovel by the dim light of lanterns, our 
men, pausing, with bent ears, would detect 
the dull thud of the enemies’ implements 


OUR “SAP,” AND THE SEQUEL: 
A STORY OF MY SCHOOLDAYS. 


gradually growing more distinct; how, suit- 
ing their direction so as to meet the mis. 
creants, and making as little noise as possible, 
our sappers would suddenly break through 
the thin intervening wall of earth, to fire 
their pistols in the faces of the foe; and 
then, wriggling through the narrow aperture. 
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take them en arrière, with sword or bayonet 
in hand, and kill, caprure, cr put the rebels 
to tlight. Oh, how our pulses throbbed, our 
hearts bounded, из we devoured these thrill- 
ing narratives, and how we yearned tor the 
day when we in our turn should pochet Her 


Majesty's Commissions and go furth - to do 
or die for her! 


Dickinson, Webb, Dawson, and I—the 
Writer — boarded with the Rev. Mr. Hunter; 
but we attended the Market Square College 
ns day scholars. Mr. Hunter’s permanent resi- 
dence was an old building; and as it needed 
extensive repairs, Which could no longer be 
put off, we moved—bag and bapgape to 
another house, farther up the hill, as a tem- 
porary measure. Our midsummer holidays 
had commenced, and Mrs. Hunter, with her 
little girl, went away to the seaside; we four, 
with Mr. Hunter and two female servants, 
remaining on at Castle Prospect," as our 
new abode was styled. 

Now, Mr. Hunter was & profound reader 
and the kindest of guardians; but he loved 
his ease; he was wont to depute much of the 
necessary supervision of ourselves to his 
better half; and, this being so, there were 
lots of things we could do under Mr. 
Hunter's very nose that we dare not attempt 
so long as Mrs. Hunter was about. Mr. 
Hunter was always so immersed in his books 
that, barring actual matters relating to our 
studies, almost all others were relegated to 
the lady, from the conservancy of our clothes 
to the doling out of our weekly pocket-money. 
Provided we behaved ourselves, were dili- 
gent, and, above all things, did not make too 
much noise, Mr. Hunter did not exercise 
himself about us, but permitted us to do 
pretty much as we liked; so that, during 
Mrs. Hunter's absence for six weeks, the 
opportunity for working our own sweet wills 
was more than ever open, and we seized 
upon it with avidity. 

“Castle Prospect" was entirely detached ; 
with a long strip of lawn and garden at the 
back, finishing up with a large substantial 
fowl-shed ; the whole enclosed by an eight- 
foot wall. To the rear of our garden-end, 
with only a narrow lane between, stood an 
empty house, the single building within a 
quarter of a mile, called “ Avon View”; во 
named because of its windows commanding 
the river's course in the valley below. "This 
edifice had a quantity of wood about it; 
beams vied with stone; shingles constituted 
the roof; while right away up to the first- 
floor windows, trellis-work loaded with 
withered creepers clung to the walls, und a 
stout wooden paling surrounded the entire 
premises, the insignificant area of which 
warranted the supposition that the original 
constructor had bought very little more land 
than enough for his foundations. We 
ascertained that the owner lived in Bristol, 
that there was a local agent, and the keys lay 
at the butcher’s—down our hill. The house 
had heen untenanted for several years, ns the 
general aspect of the premises plainly testitied. 


“Oh, here's à lark! Dickinson, Webb, 
Hervey, and Dawson enjoying themselves— 
doing nothing!“ exclaimed a voice. 

We looked up, to see four grinning faces 
regarding us over our back wall. 

“Shut up, Diek!“ cried one of the new- 
comers, catching Dickinson in the act of 
loading his catapult. ** We've something to 
tell you fellows.” 

u Pop over then, and let's hear,“ I sug- 
gested; whereat the two Marshalls and their 
cousins, the two Maddens—our schoolfellows 
living in the neighbourhood—dropped into 
our garden. They were of about our аде; 
and, like ourselves, were not going to the 
seaside. 


„1 thought of it no sooner than I heard 
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that you chaps had come up here," pursued 
Charley Murshall, the senior of the four; 
eand there's been no holding us since." 

“But what is it, you owl?" queried 
Dawson. 

* Well, look here. I suppose you kids have 
read that new book called * The Sieve of 
Lucknow,’ which tells about the mine- 
fights ? ° 


We had already devoured the work he 
alluded to, and told him so. 

“What say you to our having something 
of the kind ourselves? ” 

“ Nonsense! “ scoffed Webb. 

“Im in earnest! We've often been in 
there," pointing to“ Avon View.” “ They've 
omitted to fasten the paling door and scullery 
window.” 


“What's the fun of that ? ” asked Dickin- 
son scornfully. 

As you see," continued Charley Marshall, 
“the place is empty, and there's no chance 
of anyone coming in; so what do you say to 
our digging a mine?” 

“ Where ? ’ we exclaimed in a breath. 

“Неге!” laughed Marshall, amused at 
our start of surprise. “We four will com- 
тепсе from the kitchen floor of * Avon 
View, by removing one of the slabs, and 
you fellows from inside your empty fowl. 
house. Well go on tunnelling till we meet 
underground, and then have a tight forit!” 

We were struck dumb at the audacity of 
the proposition; but gradually the idea 
assuming a feasible shape, we agreed with 
one accord to carry it out. With reflection, 
however, ditliculties suggested themselves. 

"How about getting rid of the earth?” 
asked Dawson. 

" Very easy," explained Tom Madden. 
„As we take it out, we'll spread it over the 
courtyard: no one will bea bit the wiser— 
even should anybody come—which isn't 
likely." 

“Allright for you fellows,” I remarked ; 
“but how about us ? Mr. Hunter would be 
sure to notice new earth, if we threw it 
about anywhere in this garden.” 

“The ditch behind the fowl-house, man!“ 
cried Charley Marshall. Mean to say you 
don't know of it? Come and look." 

We all rushed there, and noticed, what 
had never struck us before—namcely, that the 
fowl-house stood apart by several feet from 
the garden end wall, and a deep ditch lay 
between; while a low door in the boarding 
of the shed, and evidently intended for the 
ejeetment of sweepings, opened immediately 
on to the ditch! 


Couldn't be better had it been made for 
us!" cried Webb gleefully. 

In short, it was decided that the cousins 
were to procure us a pick, shovel, basket, and 
lantern, which we would smuggle over the 
wall after dark; while we on our part would 
be responsible for the squirts, lanterns, cans 
for water, and the eatables; which last we 
were to discuss in the mine— after we had 
finished our subterranean encounter. 

Late that evening, as we purposely 
‘“mooned” about the garden in the twilight, 
a low whistle summoned us to the end, where 
we received our digging tools from the 
cousins; to whom we handed their quota of 
squirts, cans, and a lantern which we had 
purchased during the afternoon. We care- 
fully bestowed the implements in the fowl- 
house, and, brimming with joyful anticipa- 
tions, went to bed. 

The next morning the cousins were before 
us; for when we strolled down the garden 
we saw their faces lurking at the windows 
of “Avon View," and presently Charley 
Marshall dropped over our wall. 

“I say," said he, “ we must try and hit off 
the direction, and keep to the same depth.” 


“Yes. Supposing we miss and pass each 
athar 9)? „i ied Webb. 


* To prevent that, we must use our ears 
and be guided by the enemies’ strokes while 
digging." 

“ And the depth?” I asked. 

“The floor of this and the kitchen are 
about on а level; so let's sink vertical 
shafts six feet deep before turning horizon- 
tal." Charley Marshall had read ~ The 
Siege of Lucknow ” with some purpose! 

“Will that clear the foundations?” in- 
quired Dawson. 

* Should say so; but if we do come across 
them, we must dig underneath, that's all." 

“Tf we find rock, though ? " put in Webb. 

There's no rock hereabouts,” replied 
Marshal confidently. “When I first 
thought of this spree, I took care to ask 
Jeffries, the builder." 

Space will not admit a detailed description 
of our operations. We immediately set to 
work, and dug and dug; the two parties 
seeing nothing of each other till evening— 
before supper-time, when we finally knocked 
off to hold a brief colloquy over the wall 
and compare notes. It became precious hot 
work after we had dug our height below 
ground level. We made the shaft large enough 
for two to crouch abreast. This pair dug and 
filled the basket; the third conveyed the 
load to the mouth, and, by standing on а box, 
handed it up to the fourth, whose task not 
only consisted in shooting the contents 
through the door into the ditch, but in keep- 
ing a bright look-out against interruption. 

We had rigged a sort of alarm in the shape 
of an inverted tin pot, furnished with a 
clapper, and hung it by a string down the 
perpendicular shaft. The ringing of this im- 
provised bell was to be the signal for all to 
scuttle out; when we were to choke off any 
intruders by trying to look innocent, and 
pretending to play marbles—a supply of 
which was ostentatiously scattered about the 
fowl-house. We also had an old door handy 
to plank down on the огібсе should necessity 
arise: the rest we left to chance. But no 
one came near us, and Dickinson having & 
watch, we took care to suspend work in time 
to allow of changing our clothes, in the fowl- 
house, and washing our hands before going 
in to meals. 

We toiled on for four days, and our ardour 
was beginning to flag. However, that even- 
ing we measured our respective galleries with 
string, and on meeting for our final confab 
we compared the lengths, when, to our Joy. 
we ascertained that the sap-heads could 
not be far apart; the only question being 

possible error in direction, 

The next being the day of our expected 
encounter, we tossed for the unenviable 
position of fourth man; for he, mind you, 
would not be “in at the death." It fell to 
Dawson. Dickinson prepared the squirts 
and water-cans; the “grub” had been pro- 
vided by Sarah, our good-natured cook. who. 
in consideration of a half-crown “tip,” and 
our assurance that we would not be eating 
in the dormitory, had made us up & small 
basket of sausage-rolls and jam-tarts. 

Taking all these matters—also the lantern 
—with us, Dickinson and Webb crawled on 
in advance; 1, with the mud-basket, fol- 
lowed; while Dawson, bemoaning bis bad 
luck, fretted and fumed above ground, at 
the mouth of the mine. We were all ears— 
keeping them on the stretch for the pick- 
strokes of our adversaries. Our patience 
was sorely taxed; we continued excavating 
in no very cheerful mood, till at last, during 
a pause, we heard a muflled “ thudding " and 
scraping to our right. We exchanged glances 
of exultation in the rays of the dim lantern: 
It was the enemy ! : 

“This way,” muttered Dickinson, attack- 
ing the right wall of the tunnel. Webb 
frantically filled the basket; and I, anxious 
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crawled away with my load as fast as I 
could. When I wormed back, the sounds 
had become more distinctly audible, and I 
was speculating whether I should have to 
make yet another trip. when Hurroo! 
Dickinson's pick clinked against iron; ina 
second or two the thin intervening wall of 
earth collapsed, and we came face to face 
with our opponents ! 

“Hurrah!” cried Dickinson. and. Webb 
together, discharging their squirts point- 
blank at the foe. 

" Harrah! Britons fer ever!” shouted 
Charley Marshall and his companions, re- 
paying the watery fu-illade with interest. 

“Come on!" bawled our leader, flourishing 
the lantern in one hand and squirt in the 
other, ** Come on, you chaps! Charge!” 
and he wriggled through the aperture, care- 
less of the streams of water directed at him. 
Il and Webb threw ourselves after our man. 
nnd the whole six of us were immediately 
engaged. 

We could not rise to our feet; we were 
confined to our hands and knees, and all 
that could be done was for the foremost 
pirs to butt at each other on all-fours- like 
RO many rams, while those in the rear plied 
their squirts as hard as they could pelt! 
The fray did not last for long; the gro- 
tesqueness of the whole situation struck us 
ко forcibly that, desisting frame nghting.““ 
we all squatted down, breathless, bathed in 
perspiration and water, and laughing heartily. 

“My word! What fun!” рамей Charley 
Marshall. | 

“Own yourselves licked!” shouted Dickin- 
son, snatching the squirts from the Madden 
brothers and shying them along the shaft. 
“Now, Webb, Hervey, Dawson! Luy along 
the grub and let's eat!” 

Happily, the soil was fairly dry, or by now 
our clothes would have been in a fine mess. 
We enjoyed our fare; and after comparing 
our several experiences of sapping and 
mining, singing a song or two, indulging 
in much horseplay and chaff, the peculiar 
attributes of the schoolboy in all ages, we 
parted, mutually aprecing to exhibit our 
handiwork to such of our chums as could be 
entrusted with the secret. Charley Marshall 
told us that their end of the tunnel was 
neatly concealed by the slab in the kitchen 
flooring, and that they had successfully dis- 
posed of their excavations by furnishing tho 
yard with a top-dressing of new earth. 
This temporary diversion over, we relapsed 
Into the ordinary amusements of the summer 
Vacation. Mr. Hunter allowed us to “ gang 
our ain fait,’ and we consequently passed 
entire days in country excursions. On 
returning home one evening, about a fort- 
night after our mining incident, we perceived 
men in * Avon View" busy cleaning and 
Sweeping; the bills were no longer in the 
windows, and a person, whom we rightly took 
for the local agent, was superintending 
operations. We now trembled lest our 
tunnel should be discovered ; nevertheless, 
clawing up our back wall and sitting astride 
thereon, we watched the men. 

" Tenants coming in?" asked Dickinson, 
ав the head man issued out into the vard. 

“ Yes— day after to-morrow,” was the pithy 
reply. 

In due course the furniture arrived, 
followed by the new-comers, in the persons 
of a crusty-looking elderly man, two sour- 
faced middle-aged women, and a solitary 
female domestic. The servant occupied the 
top room ; the man the storey below, and 
the two forbidding-looking women appa- 
rently took up their quarters on the ground 
floor; for, though we could not see them, we 
pend their tongues wagging tbe whole day 
ong. 


But whereas hitherto there had been no 
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one to object to our outdoor exuberance 
of spirits, Mr. Mumford, the new neighbour, 
soon showed that he also loved quiet. For 
the first few days he contented himself by 
glaring at us through his window whenever 
we raised our voices. We glared back, and 
kept up our row. Then one day, when we 
were particularly noisy, he threw up his 
sash and shouted nt us: “lf you young 
fiends persist in disturbing me, I shall send 
ina letter of complaint to your parents ! 

* Youll have to write to India, then,” 
biwled Dawson flippantly, “and wait two 
months for your answer.” | 

At this, we saw Mr. Mumford clap on 
his hat and leave the window—he was 
probably coming round to Mr. Hunter, and 
we began to feel nervous. Our guardian 
hated disturbance of any kind, and was 
bound to sympathise with his neighbour. 
Presently Eliza, the heusemaid, came out 
und summoned us to the study. In we went. 

* Mr. Mumford," commenced our head, 
„has just been here, complaining of the 
noise vou boys make in the garden. Though 
he may not have legal right to take ex- 
ception, still, we must not be a nuisance to 
those living near us. You will therefore 
modulate vour voices for the future.” 

* Please, sir, he called us * young fiends,’ 
sir," observed Dickinson indignantly. 

“Did he?" said Mr. Hunter, smiling. 
“Well, when you are more than usually 
obstreperous, I myself have been. tempted to 
apply some such epithet to you. But under- 
stand me- & neighbour's reasonable protest 
must be respected; so be careful, and give 
no further cause for complaint." 

We could say no more, There was no 
alternative—we had to obey; but though we 
did not make half as much noise as hitherto, 
Mr. Mumford continued ranting at us; 
continued coming round open-mouthed to 
our guardian, who was at last roused into 
threatening us with holiday tasks and con- 
finement to the house if the complaints did 
not cease. Perforee, then, so long as we 
occupied the garden, we were perfectly 
tongue-tied; but the relations between us 
and Mr. Mumford became decidedly 
strained. True, we no longer disturbed him by 
loud laughter or talking, but we took it out 
in grimacing at him whenever he showed 
himself at his window to glower at us. 


We had heen out the whole day at a 
distant cricket match; and, wearied with 
our long tramp, tumbled into bed imme- 
diately after supper. 1 was suddenly aroused 
from & heavy sleep by some one shaking me, 
and on opening my eyes I was well-nigh 
blinded by a fierce glare. “Fire, Hervey!” 
shouted Dickinson, flying from bed. “ Avon 
View’ is alight!” 

In a trice we huddled on some clothing, 
rushed downstairs and out into the garden, 
where we found Mr. Hunter and our two 
female domestics gazing at the next house, 
the lower part of which appeared enveloped 
in flames. The servant shrieked from the 
top window, while Mr. Mumford stood at his, 
with the two ladies, and shouted for help. 
Instinetively we all flew to the garden end ; 
the fire did not roar very loudly, so Mr. 
Hunter could make himself heard by the 
wretched inmates. 

“Get out by the front! " bawled our 
guardian. * Be quick, or the fire will catch 
the house!“ 

“We can't!" came the despairing re- 
sponse. “The trellis and the palings are 
alight all round, and if we went out 'twould 
be into the flames!“ 

Truly were they in a desperate plight! 
Ladders, even were they available, would 
have been of little use; blankets were equally 
out of the question, 
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“ God have mercy, and send the firemen 
soon!" murmured Mr. Hunter audibly. 
"Boys!" he added, turning to us, ‘can 
nothing be done to save them?“ 

" Yes, sir!" eried Dickinson, his young 
voice ringing with enthusiasm. Though 
we may have done evil by concealing it froin 
you, good comes of it now! Mr. Mumford,” 
he screamed, climbing like a cat on to the 
fowl-house roof, *can you get down to the 
kitchen?“ 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Go at once!—take a stick!—-tap the 
pavement slabs!--prise up the one that 
sounds hollow !—it's in the middle !—jump 
down !—follow the passage, and you are 
safe!“ 

Of course, we others had thought of our 
mine, but of the four only Dickinson had 
the courage to make its existence known ! 

Аз а drowning man clutches at a straw, and 
stays not to debate whether that straw will 
bear him up or not, so with tlie tenant of 
"Avon View." Dickinson had scarcely 
uttered the words before Mr. Mumford and 
hiscompanions darted away from the window ; 
a minute afterwards the distracted servant 
disappeared from hers, and then we lost 
sight of them. On Dickinson climbing down 
ngain, Mr. Hunter pounced on him. ~ What 
ever do you mean, Dickinson?” he asked. 

“Come and see, sir!" cried my chum, 
lending the way into the fowl-house, which 
was lit up by the blaze. 

Concealment being no longer possible, we 
sprang forward and removed that old door, 
disclosing the yawning mouth of the shaft. 
Mr. Hunter gazed down it, speechless with 
amazement, and he was about demanding an 
explanation when voices came up from the 
passage. We had already placed a short 
light ladder in the well, and by its aid all 
the“ Avon View ” people ascended in safety. 
Anon the crowd began cheering, and 
presently the fire-engine thundered up; the 
firemen speedily conquered the conflagra- 
tion, Just as it was spreading to the building 
itself. Some of the more distant onlookers 
had informed the firemen that there were 
several persons in the house, and commen. 
surately great was the surprise of all not in 
the secret when Mr. Mumford, with his three 
companions, using the same short Jadder 
that had led them from the tunnel, ascended 
to the fowl-house roof and allayed popular 
upprehension on their behalf by announcing 
the escape of his whole party. 

Subsequent examination showed the 
damage to be superficial; the wooden palings, 
the trellis, and its load of withered foliage 
were all destroyed; but the house, with the 
exception of a few shattered panes of glass 
and a little charring, had not been injured. 
The cause of the fire was never determined ; 
the only probable solution was that a spark 
from the chimney had fallen on the tinder- 
like mass of dried creepers, which, fanned 
by the night wind, had rapidly spread and 
ignited the wooden palings as well. 

Needless to say that we were the heroes 
of the hour; that our rescued neighbours 
proved most grateful; for not only did Mr. 
Mumford give us a five-pound note to Ба 
shared among the quartette—- but he abstained 
from worrying us any more, while the ladies 
—his sisters—showed their appreciation by 
frequently inviting us over the wall in to tea, 
and regaling us with good things to our 
hearts’ content. Mr. Hunter, so far from 
being displeased at our having dug that 
passage without his cognisance, made no end 
of the matter; it got into the papers, and 
folks flocked in to see our handiwork aud 
stare us out of countenance for the achieve- 
ment. Needless also to sav that we halved 


that flve-pound note with the Marshalls and 
Maddens. 
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t To arms! the raiders are out.“ 
(Drawn for the 


Boy's Own Paper" by J. L. WIMBUSH.) 


M* very earliest recollections are those of 

house - mice and grass-mice that I 
rescued from the cat or let loose out of traps, 
and which I fed and handled until they 
grew quite tame. Though this was kind as 
{аг as the poor mice were concerned, my 
people did. not seem to think that it was 
kind to them. They deheately remarked 
that Syringa was а delightful shrub in the 
garden in its proper place, but, once 
brought into the house, it was too powerful 
to be pleasant. This was a polite way 
of telling me that my pets were à common 
nuisance. 

The constant dripping of water is said to 
wear &way stone, so the constant allusions 
to Syringa made it clear to me that the 
mice must be got rid of. I chose a nicely 
sheltered hayrick, dug a little tunnel in it 
with a stick, turned my little pets loose in 
it, and left them with a liberal supply of 
nuts and biscuits. 

For days after this I felt miserably dull, 
and even welcomed an attack of mumps as a 
relief. It was at this time that my mother 
bought me a pair of dormice to while away the 
weary hours. ‘They were inoffensive little 
creatures ; no case of Syringa here, so nobody 
said a word against them. 

Jack was a solemn little fellow and not 
the most beautiful specimen of his kind. He 
was very dusky in colour, and had only 
a portion of & tail, having lost the rest of it 
by being caught in the lid of his master's desk. 
He had belonged to a schoolboy, who, sutfer- 
ing from the usual end-of-term malady 
(want of tin), was realising all his goods and 
chattels. But if Jack were no beauty he 
made up for it in other ways, being of a very 
atfectionate and companionable disposition. 
He soon knew my voice, and would leave 
his cage and run about the room with the 
greatest of confidence. He loved to climb 
up on to the sofa where my mother was 
resting, and crawl over her dress until he 
found his way to the soft, white, fleecy 
shawl she wore, when he would curl him- 
self round into a tight ball and sleep 
contentedl y. 

It happened one evening that а visitor was 
shown anto the room, and my mother, 
forgetting all about Jack, got up off the 
sofa with the mouse still asleep in her shawl. 
The strange voice must have startled hint, for 
he jumped on to the tloor and, running across 
the room, he climbed up the curtain on to 
the pole before we could stop him. There he 
stayed all the evening, and nobody could 
get him down, so we carefully closed the 
door and went to bed. In the morning he 
was nowhere to be found, and for some time 
we heard nothing of him. My mother was 
quite grieved about it, and offered half А 
crown to any one who should cateh him. 
After several weeks one of the servants, 
While making a bed right at the top of the 
house, found him under an eiderdown quilt, 
fast asleep. 

Jack’s wife Funny was a good foil to him, 
being of a lovely tawny red, with the live- 
liest nature possible, but she was not such a 
general favourite as her mate. I had them 
both for several years, until they went the 
way of all mice, und we gave them a military 
funeral in my own little patch of ground 
and planted white violets above them. 

My next pet was a very handsome 
dormouse indeed, called Puff. He was 
given to me by my brother, and was the 
finest and most beautiful one I have ever 
seen. His fur was unusually long, thick, 
and bright-coloured, and he had a tail like 
a tlutfy brush. He evidently thought no 
small beer of his looks, and the airs that he 
Save himself were most droll. He was very 
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keen on beech-nuts, and althou;h he was 
far too well-bred to be greedy, or take more 
than his fair share in a general way, he 
could never resist this tempting dainty. 
Not one of his companions dared to help 
himself to à beech- nut unless Puff were in the 
lund of Nod. He considered them his right, 
and he hoarded them up in his sleeping- 
box for future use. 

Just for the fun of the thing, I would 
sometimes drop а nut through the bars of 
the euge close to the other mice, and there 
was at once a disturbance. They would all 
look hastily in Putts direction, and, if they 
thought it safe, one more venturesome 
than the rest would stealthily hide the 
coveted morsel behind the drinking-tin. 
Once, now and then, they succeeded, but as 
a rule His Majesty would stop them, and 
stroll. towards them in a most Фуше, 
leisurely manner. He never hurried him- 
self, he was far too stately, but the sight of 
him was enough to seatter the other mice 
far and wide. He would look round in a 
sutistied way, and either eat the nut or take 
it away to his pantry. 

About this time, with the help of our old 
nurse, | trained a team of mice most success- 
fully. The old lady was u real good sort 
(with whom ] was prime favourite), and she 
always did her best to help on all our 
amusements. She very cleverly made me a 
set of miniature harness, on much the same 
lines as those used for pug dogs. The only 
difference was that the traces were longer in 
proportion, and ended in eyes that could be 
caught on to dress-hooks, which were 
fastened to a little tin cart. She cut it out 
of narrow strips of American cloth, and it 
answered cupitally. 

The track was nurse's ironing-board, 
which we tilted up slantwise on my bed, 
and it served as а very good carriage-road, 
With a little patience my team was soon in 
working order, and they most thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the thing. I began 
by filling the cart with small pieces of sugar 
or apple, und giving each mouse some when 
they reached the end of the track. After 
they had learnt exactly what I expected of 
them, 1 substituted for the cargo Puff, as 
passenger, and he enjoyed it greatly. It 
was a quaint picture, Puff sitting in the 
little cart, with all his frills on, drawn by 
a pair of dormice, with a little white mouse 
or & short-tailed field vole as leader. We 
seldom had any accidents, unless one of the 
more frisky mice took Putf's place of honour. 

It is a great mistake to think that dormice 
are stupid. They are, as a fact, very in- 
telligent; and although they are slower at 
learning tricks than white mice, they are far 
more reliable. From their build they are 
better suited for harness than the other 
kinds, 

The little short-tailed grass- mouse, such 
as you may find in any orchard, if you only 
search carefully enough, is the most teach- 
able of all mice, and very affectionate. I 
once had one of these small animals, called 
Fighty, from his pugnacious disposition, that 

learnt with most surprising quickness and 
ease. He would run up a stick and fetch 
down a little flag that I had made out of a 
match and a small piece of coloured paper; 
or lie would lie on his back, with his little 
paws out stiff, to all appearances dead, until 
at a given signal he would jump up and frisk 
around. Fighty was a very happy little 
mouse, and although he had many chances 
of his freedom he never cared to take it. 
Perhaps he remembered the cat from whose 
claws I had rescued him. He lived all alone, 
for he hated the other mice as much as they 
hated him, and there was no peace until I 
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gave him a cage to himself—then he was 
satisfied. 

Next to grass-mice, in order of teachable- 
ness, come white mice, of which I kept not a 
few. But with. these there 18 the drawback 
Syringa, unless most exceptional care is 
taken. 1 found the better plan was to keep 
the floor of the cage well sprinkled with saw- 
dust, which I changed daily, and the cage 
was wished once a week with Condy’s Fluid. 
Even then it was not all Rimmel. 

The baby white-mice are very pretty and 
graceful. I had a large cage with plenty of 
swings, perches, and. budding twigs for them 
to climb. Here over a dozen mouselets 
were wont to play, and how they did enjoy 
nibbling the young buds, or swinging on the 
yellow catkins. It was a pity they had to 
grow up. 

Then there was a large foreign mouse; he 
had been caught in a trap in the potato- 
house. А very handsome fellow, almost as 
large as в young rat, with long black curly 
fur, something like Astrachan, and very long 
feet, His eyes were set rather more 
obliquely than those of our English mice, 
and he looked very savage. He proved most 
spiteful and untamable; and, handsome 
though he undoubtedly was, I felt quite 
glad when one morning [ found that he 
had eaten bis way through the cage and 
was gone. I never saw him again, but I 
have a strony suspicion that the stable cat 
could throw some light on the matter. 

The strangest mouse of all was a tiny 
thing that I picked up one morning on my 
way to church and put in my jacket pocket. 
He was curled up on the path, and, though 
very cold, I did not think that he was dead. 
His fur was also black in colour, but soft 
and silky. He was about the size of an 
average walnut, and later on, when he had 
thawed, I saw that he was shaped like a 
kangaroo. By the time I reached home he 
had revived, and the first thing that we 
noticed was the curious way in which he 
moved. He ran a few paces along the floor, 
and then hopped or sprang about a foot 
in distance, and several inches from the 
ground. It was always the same, unlike any 
mouse I had ever seen ; and though I have 
searched in many natural.history books 
I have never come across a satisfactory 
explanation of it. An authority on the 
subject told me that it was possibly a 
Jerboa. 

This mouse was also very shy, though 
certainly not savage. It was most awkward to 
know exactly what to do with him; the other 
mice would have none of him, and when [ 
exercised him in the room I was never sure 
where be would hop next. He solved the 
problem himself, one day, by hopping out of 
window and forgetting to return, and I was 
not sorry. 

After this I went in for piebald mice; but I 
never fancied them, though some of them 
were pretty enough, and one I had, an 
orange and white mouse, called Patchwork, 
was both cleverand amusing, My one dream 
was to have a plum-coloured mouse. I had 
read the most enticing accounts of them in 
the “Exchange and Mart,” and for weeks I 
saved up to get the tive shillings asked for 
one. Then my youngest brother and I wrote 
for it, and for two shaded mice, white tipped 
with black, and vice versd. One morning, 
three weeks later, & G.W.R. van rumbled 
up to the door and а man held out a small 
box and demanded eighteen-pence for 
delivery. Ofcourse all sorts of questions were 
asked, and our secret was soon discovered ; 
then we had a rather lively five minutes. 
When the lid of the box was removed, there 
was & great disappointment in store for us. 
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n the farther corner of the box was a large 
rory-looking mouse, and all round him were 
he remains of his companions, whom he had 
eaten. I looked ruefully at my purchase, 
not much plum-colour to be seen, one shilling 
and sixpence to pay for carriage, and four and 
sixpence for my brothers shaded mice. 
Added to that the kind assurance of the on- 
lookers that it served me right and would be 
а lesson to me not to do things on the quiet 
in the future. 

Another of my brothers kindly paid my 
debts, and we retired to put Mr. Mouse in 
the cage that we had got ready for him. I 
felt anything but pleased, and took a dislike 
to the little cannibal on the spot, though 
I have since thought that it was the fault of 
those who packed him in not starting him 
with sufficient food for the journey. After 
sleeping a few days in a nest of hay, his true 
colour began to show. It was а beautiful 
rich plum, all but his chest, which was pure 
white. He was really an elegant mouse, 
rather larger than the house-mouse, and of 
the same type, with all the same shy. 
uncertain disposition. I found that I could 
make little way with him, and soon exchanged 
him for some silkworms, at a bird-shop, 


which had many a time proved а snare to 
us. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


To all who are thinking of keeping mice I 
would say, Give them plenty of liberty. 
Large, roomy cages, light and airy, and, if 
possible, two storeyed. Lots of perches and 
sloping strips of wood, and string ladders 
hung from the roof of the cage, or any other 
means of which you can think to give them 
a chance of climbing. 

Above all, avoid the revolving wheel—it 
only injures the little captives. In nine 
cases out of ten, after the first three turns, 
they become panic-stricken and forget their 
way out of it; their one idea being to work 
faster and faster, until they grow exhausted 
with fright and the violent efforts they have 
made. Another of its evil results is that of 
sore feet, and I have mere than once seen 
mice with their feet raw and bleeding from 
this cause. 

Feed them regularly, and let them have 
variety. Emden groats are a good change 
from oats, and millet-seed from the former. 
Keep them well supplied with acorns and 
nuts, and they will rarely gnaw their cages. 
Remember that perfect cleanliness is the only 
way by which to keep them healthy. Do 
not forget to have a constant supply of fresh 
water in the cage, and an occasional young 


carrot with the green top to it, or an apple or 
pear. 
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Problem No. 635. 


BY 8. D. FRESCO. 


[ BLACK, | 
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| WHITE. | 56458211 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


To this pretty problem may be joined the 
following easy ones: 


By the Rev. A. W. G. A. Row. 


White, K—Q 8; Q—Q R2; B—K Kt 2; 
Ps—Q R 5 and K Kt 3. Black, K—Q 3; 
Ps—Q 4 and K 3. White mates in two 
moves. 

By E. B. Hickox. 


White, K—Q B 2; B—K Kt sq. ; Ktes—Q 
B 6 and K B4. Black, K—Q R 7 ; РК 6. 
White mates in three moves. 


SHINKMAN’S PROBLEMS—(continued). 


The self-mates are very fine and equal to 
the best European problems of this class. 
It will be seen in the ee after 
fixing the Black K, the Black R must give 
mate. White, K—Q Kt sq.; Q—K B 2; 
yt K B aq. ; Kta—K 4 and K Kt 4; P—K 


B4. Black, K—K B4; R—QR 7; Ps—Q R 6, 
Q Kt 6 and 7. Self-mate in two moves. ‘Tho 
next is in four moves, and exhibits a very fine 
double check and mate: White, K—K В sq.; 
Q—Q Kt3;Kt—K B2. Black, K—Q Kt 8 ; 
Q—Q R8; R-QR 7; B—Q Kt 7; Ps— 
RG and K В 6. The next two self-mates, 
both in five moves, show very clever moves 
of the Kts. White, K—K R 4; Q—K B3;, 
Rs—Q Kt 4 and K Kt 6; B—QR3; Kts— 
Q Kt 8 and K 7; Ps—Q 3, K R 3 and 5. 
Black, K—Q B 4; Kt—Q Kt 2; P—K К 3. 
This one may be found а Ifttle more difficult 
than the next, which has also two pretty 
variations, each in five moves: White, 
K—K Kt 4; Q—Q 2; R—K B 4; Bs— 
Q Kt 4 and Q B 6 ; Kts—-Q sq. and Q 7 ; Ps— 
QR3,QB2, КЕЗ, 4, and 5. Black, K— 
Q B5; Kts—Q R5 and K 5. There are some 
in eight and more moves which are not 
more beautiful, but rather more difficult. 


Solution of No. 634.— 1. Q—Kt 2, B— 
Kt 2. or B 3 (or a, b, c). 2. Q- Kt 6, 
and if the P defends the Kt, then 3, Q x B, 
mate, but if K —Kt 7, then Өх Kt mate. 
(1) B—Q 4 or Kt 5. 2, Q—Q 4, and the 
mates follow as before. (b) B—B 6. 2, 
Q—K B 2, ete. (c) B—Kt 7 or P—R 7. 
2, K—Kt 3, and 3, Qx B or P mate. The 
attack of the Q on the B in three places is 
charming, but was first done by S. Loyd, 
about forty years ago, in this three-mover : 
White, K—K R sd.; Q—Q B 4; Kt 
K B8; РКВ 7. Black, K—K Raq. ; B— 
QR8;Ps—K Kt 2 and 5, and K R 2. This 
is the more pleasing one of the two. 


O. W.—The best problems in our first eighteen 
volumes were mentioned in May 1897, and to them can 
now be added Nos. 454, 458, 467, 474, 486, 496, 502, 511, 
512, 522, 523, 540, 543, 544, 552, 554, 560, 563, 564, 583, 
587, 593, 596, 599, 601, 602, 603, 606, 608, 610, 611, 615, 
619, 620, and 631 to 635. 


O. D. in Berlin.—Loyd's book will be further men- 
tioned soon. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.X. 
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The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Gardens. 


T Boy HIMsELF.—It seems to me that, on this 
lovely day in June, Таш “ the boy himself,” for our 
Editor has carried out the threat which I told you 
about last month, and I am a prisoner here uutil I 
finish this paper, | 
Now, seriously, what am I geing to tell you thi ` 
month, boys? Oh, I remember, something about nose: y 
And—I write for whom it may concern —n boy wrot j. 
me tbe other day, begging me in the name of mercy tf ": 
give him something to prevent his nose from growing, ғ 
any more. He couldn't keep up with it, it was already ` 
so far ahead of him. Moreover, he thought that when: | 
it finished growing out it would grow downwards} 
The very next day came a letter from а boy whose 
nose had apparently never grown since babyhood. 
Well, there are nose- machines nowadays, but I've never 
scen them and don't believe in them. I have set {у 
broken noses, but I could do nothing for those lads, 
except advise them to come to my wigwam for six 
months. I promised that I would tie their heads to- 
gether and engraft a portion of the nose of boy No. 1 
on the nose of boy No. 2. But neither turned up. 
They seemed to turn up their nosea at my proposal, 
and no doubt concluded that it is best to let a nose 
hang asit grows. And I'm really afraid that in most 
cases this is the right thing to do. But there are some f. 


troubles of this organ that need medical or surgical DER 
interference. ae 
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The red nose із very disfiguring and somewbat em- $. i: 
barrassing at times, especially if a cheeky urchin begs 
your permission to light his cigarette at it. 1t is most | 
often the result of dyspepeia, and you cannot begin too " 
soon to take means to get rid of it—the dyspepsia 1 


mean, not the nose, Eat rather less, anyhow. If stout, gf 
take no sugar nor flour, pastry nor potatoes. If lean 
you may eat all these, and bacon, and pork, and oily, 
fishes also. You must also take any amount of exer- k 
cise, but not on a full stomach and not to the boundary-* ° 
line of fatigue, Walking is best, better than cycling,” 
because it obviates the seeming necessity for scorching.’ Em 
Ob, I happen to know, because I played upon the МК@ 1 
before most of you were born, First I had the olf 
fashioned one, with one wheel as tall as Clifton suspen 
sion bridge, more or less, and one wee one which seemet : 
always watching a chance to fly up and hit me on the * 
back of the head. Well, I loved that machine, anyhow. ^" 
and when I did bave a spill it was a cropper, and W.. q 
high up was I perched that 1 had plenty of time f. 
think seriously before breaking my neck. E.g 
More about noses another time. page t 
Tur POULTRY RvN.—You will need about a уб, y 
study before you have much chance of winning * À 
show, so great ia the competition nowadays an 
such perfection of properties are birds bred. 
your nice young birds should not perch but 
among very clean straw, You may soon breed d 
if you can get reliable eggs and a good clucking 
You would have ducklings very сапу. Boys,an 


should breed ducks, and girls should go in for ba 
]t is such u pretty fancy. 
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THE PIGEON Lorr.—Not too late to begin Ei 
up a loft. I myself like a garden pigeonry A 
aviary so large that one can go in and lounge angr: 
among one's birds. Before you commence au 
you should read а lot and make up your mind wh 
to go in for. 

At firms like Spratt's you can get portable pig 
and fowl runs too, all ready to put up, an E 
should be shifted on to sweeter ground оссав вт» lly. 
Keep weeding. Beware of filth and of draught: e 


Tur Avianv.— There is little doing now. ê d 
hang birds in a draught or in bnd air, such as tomes 
from burning gas. They love sunshine in this mg 

however, and should have a daily sunshine bath MIS 
old Sol is not overcast, Feed plainly. Don't 
green food, filtered soft water, and sand. 


IN THE GARDENS.—In a real old-fashioned g MEE 
England or even in Scotland there should b+, PM 
nearly all the year round, with beautiful berr! e: mm 
depth of winter. At the dreariest season, mor c vM 
you have any taste, your garden wi’ be prett. 1 U 
down weeds, attend to beds and t rs and ^ ^ 
&ud trim hedges. 


. ХЕ 
A boy who takes up gardening as a hobby it №} 
be healthy. 


Rut, by the way, boys, this is the last num 
present volume. Heigho! how time does 
sure. Well, I’ve triel to do my duty to you 
Yes, but I do wish I hai done more. I f, 
charming letters from lads who have adopteu 


their health guide ; many even from foreign lads. 
God bless you all. 


ur In the New Volume, which commences vi 
nert week's number, these “ Doing: will not 
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